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ABBESS, from Abdbbatisa. The su- 
perior of a community of nuns, in those 
orders in which convents of monks are 
governed by abbots. The dignity of an 

bbess cannot be traced back so far as 
at of abbot; it appears to have been 
ost regularly instituted about 591, in the 
-iine of Pope Gregory the Great. Regu- 
‘ations touching their election, powers, 
and rights were gradually framed, and in- 


_ -corporated in the canon law. The elec- 
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- election, but in the cunvents depending 


tors must, as a general rule, be professed 


; >, buns. The age at which a nun can be 
: <elected abbess has been variously deter- 


mined at different times; finally the 
Council of Trent’ fixed it at not less than 
‘forty years, of which eight should have 
been passed in the same monastery. The 
voting is secret; generally a simple ma- 
~jority of votes is sufficient for a valid 
‘on Monte Cassino a majority of two- 
thirds is required. In the case of a 
doubtful election, the ordinary intervenes, 
and selects the nun whom he may think 
most suitable for the office. The bene- 
diction of an abbess, a rite generally but 
uot always necessary, may Be performed 
bv the bishop on any day of the week. 
When elected, the abbess has a right to 
‘he ring and staff, as in the case of abbots, 
and to have the abbatial cross borne be- 
In certain orders where there 


__ ‘were usually double monasteries, one for 
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wonks the other for nuns, as in the Bri- 
gittines and the order of Fontevrault, 
the monks were bound to obey the abbess 
of the related nunnery. An abbess, more- 
over, could, and often did, possess and ex- 
ercise ‘arge ecclesiastical patronage, sub- 
ject to the approval of the ordinary. 

powers sre included within that 


§ Goss. xxv. c.7 De Reg. et Mon. 
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capacity of ruling and possessing property 
which every truly civilised state has re= 
cognised in woman no less than in man; 
but when the power of the keys, or even 
any exercise of authority bordering on 
that power, ia in question, the abbess is 
no more than any other woman. ‘Ihus 
she cannot, without the bishop's sanction, 
choose confcasors either for herself or for 
her nuns; norcan she dispense a nun from 
the obligations of the rule of her own 
authority, nor suspend nor dismiss her. 

ABBBY. A monastery governed by 
an abbot. (See ABzor. ]} 

ABBOT. The “ father” or suporior 
of a community of men living under vows 
and according to a particular rule. The 
transference of the idea of fatherhood to 
the relation between the head of a con 
gregation or a religious community and his 
subjects is so natural that already in the 
apostolic times we find St. Paul reminding 
the Corinthians! that they had not man 
fathers in Christ (“for in Christ Jesus 
have begotten you,” &c.), notwithstandin 


the apparent prohibition in the gospel o 
St. Matthow.? But 1 was eustoniery te 


call bishops by the Grvek word for father ; © 
hence the: correspond: ng designation for 
the head of a conimunity of monks was 
taken, to avoid confusion, from the Chal- 
daic form (abba, abbas) of tne word which 
means “ father ” in thie Semitic languages. 
In a papor of extracrdinary research, but 
more learned than lucid, contributed by 
the late Mr. Haddan to the “ Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities,” at least a dozen 
transitory uses of the word Abbot, in 
ancient times alone, are enumerated. But 
these are of littie or no importance. Tne 
true Abbot, being a natural outgrowth of 
the Christian doctrine and spirit, comes 


1 1 Cor iv 15. ® exiii. 9, 
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into sight in the third century, and still 
fulfils—thougb under a variety of desig- 
nations—his criginal function in the 
nineteenth, The name imports the rule 
of others, but as the essential foundation 
for such rule it implies the mastery of 
self. Ths monk was before the abbot. 
Eusebius has no mention of monks as 
such in his ‘‘ Ecciesiastical History ;” but 
when he tells us of persons, male or female, 
living austere livesand aiming at perfection, 
when he nutes that Narcissus, bishop of 
Jerusalem at the end of the second cen- 
tury, retired into the desert on account of 
difficulties arising in his diocese, and 
lived there for many years asa solitary 
contemplative, we see already the germs 
of the monastic life. St. Antony (250- 
855) is usually rezn~ded aa the patriarch 
of the monks. But if we hear much in 
his later years of the numbers and the 
reverent devotion of his disciples, we 
know that for twenty wears after his first 
quitting the world he lived in nearly ab- 
solute solitude, conversi.g with God and 
taming his own spirit. The clamours of 
ns desiring to see him and ask coun- 
sel of him forced him at last frem his cell ; 
and he, who in conflict with his own 
lower nature or with evil spirits had at- 
tained an unwonted spiritual strength and 
@ vast breadth of spiritua. experience, 
consented pow to take upon him the 
direction of a number of men of weaker 
will and less regulated mind. If he was 
to do them any good, they must place 
themselves in his hands, and do exactly 
what he bade them. That mastery of 
the passions, and subjugation of the natural 
man under the yoke of reason, which he, 
aided by the Holy Spirit, had worked out 
for himself, they, following his directions, 
must win through him. Hence we find the 
principle of unquestioning obedience— 
what Gibbon calls the “slavish” spirit of 
- the monks—lJaia aown from the first. St. 
Poomen, a famous Egyptian abbot of the 
fourth century, said to his disciples, 
“ Never seek to do your own will, but 
rather rejoice to overcome it, and humble 
ourselves by doing the will of others,” 
And, “ Nothing gives so much pleasure to 
the enemy as when a person will not dis- 
cover his temptations to his superior or 
director.” Induced partly, no doubt, by 
the confusions and oppressions of the 
empire, but chiefly by the haunting thirst 
to know the secret of the perfect life, and 
solve the riddle of existence, great numbers 
of men towards the end of the fourth 
eentury sought the deserts that hem in 


ABBOT 
the valley of Egypt, and were formed ints 


monastic communities under abbots. 
Great captains of the spiritual life arose. 
such as Pachorus, ilarion, Pambo, and 
Macarius. Speaking of the effect pro- 
duced by Antony in Egypt even in his 
lifetime, St. Athanasius says: “ Among 
the mountains there were monasteries ag 
if tabernacles filled with divine choirs, 
singing, studying, fasting, praying, exult 
ing in the hope of things to come, and 
working for almsdeeds, having love and 
harmony one towards another.” For full 
information on these “fathers of the 
desert,” the reader should consult the 
celebrated work of the Jesuit Rosweide, 
“ Vite Patrum.” 

The status of these early abbots, as 
of the monks whom they governed, was a 
lay status. In the great monastic colonies 
of Palestine and Hevat. each containi 
several hundreds of monks, there woul 
be but one or two priesta, admitted in 
order to the celebration of the divine 
worship. But the proportion of ordained 
munks gradually increased, the bishops 
being generally glad to confer orders upon 
men, most of whom were of proved virtue, 
For abbots ordination before long became 
the rule: yet even in the ninth century 
we read of abbots who were only deacons, 
and a Council of Poitiers in 1078 is atill 
obliged to make a canon enjoining upon all 
abbots, on pain of deprivation, the re- 
ception of priests’ orders. The original 
iay character here referred to must of 
course not be confounded with the status 
of those profane intruders described 
Beda in his letter to Ecbert, archbishop of 
York, who were rich laymen pretending 
to found monasteries for the sake of ob- 
taining the exemption from civil burdens 
which monastic lands enjoyed, and could 
only be called pseudo-abbots. 

The election of an abbot originally 
rested with the monks, according to the 
rule “ Fratres eligant sibi abbatem.” We 
meet, indeed, with many cases of episco 
intervention in elections, but the right of 
the monks is solemnly recognised in the 
body of the canon law. In the West, as 
the endowments of monasteries increased, 
temporal princes and lords usurped the 
right of appointing abbots in the 
monasteriss, no less than of nomina 
bishops to the sees; the medimval his- 
tory of Europe is full of stories of dis- 
putes thence arising. [See INVESTITURE. ] 
At the Council of Worms in 1122 Pope 
Calixtus obtained from the emperor the 
renunciation of the claim to invest with 
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ad crosier the persons nominated to 
soblecbastical dignities. The first article 
of Magna Oharta (1215) provides that 
the English Ohurch shall be free: by 
which, among other things, the right of 
monks to choose their own abbots was 
the patronage of the larger Enlist abbeys 

tro of the x English a 8 
for twa cautunies before the Reformation 
was divided by a kind of amicable arrange- 
ment between the Pope and the king. 

St. Benedict (480-543), the patriarch 
of Western monachism, allows in his 
rule (which from its greater elasticity 
superseded other rules which were for a 
time in competition with it; see Ruts of 
St. Benedict, of St. Columbanus, &c.) a 
large discretion to the abbots of his con- 
vents, who were to modify many things 
in accordance with the exigences of cli- 
mate and national customs. Such modi- 
fications led of course in time to relaxa- 
tion, the reaction against which led to 
reforms. A curious report of the dis- 
cussion between the monks of Molesme 
and their abbot Robert (1075), who wished 
to restore among them the full observance 
of the rule of Bt. Benedict, may be read 
in the eighth book of Ordericus Vitalis. 
Not prevailing, St. Robert, with twelve 
companions, left Molesme and founded 
Citeaux, under a reformed observance. 

ER. 

The privileges of abbots grew to be 
very extensive. They obtained many 
episcopal rights, among others that of con- 
ferring n:inor crders on their monks. A 
practice which had arisen, by which abbots 
exempt from episcopal juriediction [(Ex- 
EMPTION] claimed to confer minor orders 
even on seculars, was condemned by the 
Council of Trent.! The use of mitre, 
erosier and ring was accorded to the ab- 
bote of great monasteries; these mitred 
abLota were named abbates infulati. In 
England mitred abbots had seats in Parlia- 
ment : twenty-eight, with two Augustinian 

iors, are said to have sat in the Par- 
nt immediately preceding the disso- 
lation of monasteries. On the curious 
exemption, noticed by Beda,? in virtue of 
which the corgi Iona eer : 
uasi-episcopal jurisdiction in the weet o 
Scotland met Hebrides, see Iona. 

The name of abdé, abate, has come to 
be assumed by a class of uubeneficed sec- 
ular clerks in France and Italy, apparently 
in the following manner. The practice 
by which laymen held abbeys ss commen- 

3 Sess. xxili. De Reform. . 10. 
° Hist. Eecl. iil, 4. 
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dam—commenced in troubled times in 
order that powerful protectors might be 
found for the monks, and might have in- 
ducements to exercise that protection— 

w by degrees into a scandalous abuse. 

oung men of noble families were nomi- 
nated to abbeys, aud could enjoy their 
revenues, long before they could take 
priests’ orders; they were not bound to 
residence; and under Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV., many of these abbés commen- 
dataires never saw the abbeys of which 
they were the titular rulers. The possi- 
bility of winning such prizes drew many 
cadets of noble families, who had only 
just taken the tonsure, to Versailles ; those 
who had succeeded in obtaining nomina- 
tions still fluttered about the Court, not 
being bound to residence; and the name 
Abbé, which was really, though abusively, 
applicable to these, came to be applied in 
social parlance to the aspiranta also, 
whom no external signs distinguished 
from the real abbés. By a further exten- 
sion, the name came tw be applied as a 
title of courtesy to unbeneficed clerks 
generally; just as in England the title 
“esquire,” which is properly applicab‘e 
only to persuns entitled to bear arms, is 
extended by the courtesy of society te 
anyone who, as far as outward marks go, 
seems entitled to take the same social rank, 

Benedictine abbeys, following the gen- 
eral Oriental rule, have always been inde- 
rape of each other in government ; 

ut an honorary superiority waa accorded 
in the middle ages to the abbot of the 
mother house ut Monte Oassino; he waa 
styled abbas abbafum. In other orders 
various names have replaced that of 
“abbot;” the head of a Franciscan friary 
is a “ guardianus,” that of a Dominican 
convent a “ prior,” that of a Jesuit house 
a “rector.” There isa prior also in Bene- 
dictine convents | Prior], but his normal 
position is that of lieutenant to the 
abbot; sometimes, however, he is al- 
most practically independent as the head 
of a priory, a ceil founded by monks 
migrating from some abbey. 

The duties of an abbot in early times 
may be learned frum Rosweide; some- 
what later, and in the West, they were 
defined with great clearness and wisdom 
in the rule of St Benedict. A deepl 
interesting sketch of the manner of lite 
of an English abbot in the seventh cen- 
peat preserved for us in Bedu’s *‘ Lives 
of the Abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow.” 
Even more trying was his work in the 
twelfth century, as we know from the 
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sarration by Jocelyn de Brakelonde of 
fhe government of the abbot Samson at 
at St. Edmunds; with which may be 
read the strikinz, and on the whole ap- 
preciative, commentary of Mr. Carlvle.! 

The name corresponding to Abbot in 
the Greek Church is Archimandrita, or 
Ylegumenos. 

ABBREVIATORS. The name given 
to a class of notaries or secretaries em- 
ploved in the papal chancery. They 
are first met with about the beginning of 
the fourteenth century; were abolished 
in the fifteenth, but afterwards restored. 
They are generally prelates, and the ottice 
is considered one of great dignity and im- 

ortance. It is not incompatible with 

hurch preferment. The name arose from 
this, that the abbreviator made a short 
minute of the decision on a petition, or 
reply to a letter, given by the Pope, and 
afterwards expanded the minute into offi- 
cial form. (Terraris.) 

ABJURATION OF HERESY. This 
is required in the canon law as a prelimi- 
nary to baptism, or, when there is no 
question of that (as in the case of con- 
verta from the HKastern Church), before 
the convert males his confession of faith. 
There are decrees of several councils to 
this effect: thus the Council of Laodicea 

about 364) ordains that Novatian and 
hotinian heretics, “whether they be 
baptised persons or catechumens, shall 
not be received before they have anathe- 
matised all heresies, especially that in 
which they were held.” A celebrated 
instance of abjuration is that of Clovis 
(496), to whom St. Remy said befvure 
baptising him, “ Meekly bow down thy 
head, Sicambrian; adore what thou hast 
burnt, and burn what thou hast adored.” 
An early German council requires the 
Saxon converts to renounce belief in 
“Thor and Woden and Saxon Odin” 
before being received into the Church. 
Ferraris sums up the canonical re- 
uirements in the matter of abjuration as 
ollows :—that it should be done without 
delay ; that it should be voluntary; that 
it should be done with whatever degree 
of publicity the bishop of the place might 
think necessary; and that the abjuring 
rson should make condign satisfaction 
in the form of penance. 

The modern discipline insists mainly 
on the positive part, the profession of the 
true faith. Thus in the Ritual of Stras- 
burg (1742) the abjuration required is 
merely general: “Is it your firm purpose 

1 Past and Present, part il. 
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to renounce in heart and mind all the 
errors Which it [the Catholic religion] 
eondemns?” In English-speaking coun- 
tries the abjuration is, so to speak, taken 
for granted in ordinary cases, since con- 
verts are not admitted into the Church 
except after suitable instruction, and the 
Creed of Pope Pius IEV., which every- 
one desiring to become a Catholic must 
read and accept, expressly denounces 
most of those errors which infect the 
religious atmosphere of this country. 

ABLUTION. A name given, in the 
rubrics of the Mass, to the water and wine, 
with which the priest who celebrates 
Mass washes his thumb and index-finger 
after communion. When he has con- 
sumed the precious blood, the priest puri 
fies the chalice re PURIFICATION]: he 
then, saying in a low voice a short prayer 
prescribed by the Church, holds his thumb 
and index-tinger, which have touched the 
Blessed Sacrament and may have some 
particle of it adhering to them, over the 
chalice, while the server pours wine and 
water upon them. le then drinks the 
ablution and dries his lips and the chalice 
withthe mundatory, This ceremony wit- 
nesses to the reverence with which the 
Church revards the body and blood of 
Christ, and to her anxiety that none of 
that heavenly food should be lost. It is 
impcssible to say when this rite was in- 
troduced, but we are told of the pious 
Emperor Henry UL, who lived at the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, that he 
used when hearing mass to beg for the 
ablution and to receive it with great de- 
votion. This ablution is mentioned by 
St. Thomas and Durandus. The former, 
however, gives no reason to suppose that 
it was consumed by the priest, and the 
latter expressly says that the ablution 
used formerly to be poured into a clean 
place. (Benedict XIV. ‘De Missa,” IIL 
xxi. 0.) 

ABRAHAMITE. [See ee 

ABRAXAS, 'ASpafas or ’ASpacdé. 
A magical word used by the Basilidians, 
a Gnostic sect. They believed in the 
existence of 365 heavens, over which 
Abraxas presided, the numeral value of 
the Greek letters which composed the 
word being 365.! Many gems still exist 
with this word inscribed on them. An 
account of them and of the immense 
literature to which they have given occae 
sion, will be found in Kraus’ “ Archawolo- 
gical Dictionary,” under Abraras. 


1 Tren. i 24. Many other Fathers mention 
the word. 
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ABSOLUTION. Classical authors use 
the Latin word adsolutio (literally, un- 
binding or unloosing) to signify acquittal 
from a criminal charge, and ecclesiastical 
writers have adopted the term, employing 
it to denote a setting free from crime or 
penalty. But, as crime and its penalties 
are regarded even by the Church from 
very different points of view, ‘‘ absolution’’ 
in its ecclesiastical use bears several 
senses, which it is important to distin- 
guish from each other. 

1. Absolution from Sin is a remission 
of sin which the priest, by authority re- 


ceived from Christ, makes in the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. It is not a mere 
announcement of the gospel, or a bare 
declaration that God will pardon the sins 
of those who repent, but as the Council 
of Trent defines (sess. xiv. can. 9), itis a 
judicial act by which a priest with the 
power of acting for Christ passes sentence. 

With regard to absolution thus under- 
stood, it is to be observed, first, that it 
can be given by none but priests, since to 
then alone has Christ committed the 
necessary power; and, secondly, that 
since absolution is a judicial sentence, 
the priest must have authority or 
jurisdiction over the person absolved. 
The need of jurisdiction, in order that the 
absolution may be valid, is an article of 
faith defined at Trent (sess. xiv. cap. 7), 
andit follows from the very nature of abso- 
lution as defined above, since the reason 
of things requires that a judge should not 
pass sentence except on one who is placed 
under him, as the subject of his court. 
This jurisdiction may be ordinary—z. e. 
It may flow from the office which the 
confessor holds; or delegated — 7. e. it 
may be given to the confessor by one who 
has ordinary jurisdiction with power to 
confer it on others, as his delegates. 
Thus a bishop has ordinary jurisdiction 
over seculars, and religious who are not 
exempt, in his diocese, and within its 
limits he can delegate jurisdiction to 
priests secularor regular. Again, the pre- 
lates of religious orders exempt from the 
authority of the bishop have jurisdiction 
more or less ample within their own 
order, and they can absolve, or delegate 
power to absolve, the members of the 
order who are subject to them; nor is it 
possible, ordinarily speaking, for the 
bishop, or a priest who has his powers 
from the bishop only, to absolve such re- 
ligious. Moreover, a bishop or a prelate 
of a religious order, in conferring power 
to absolve his subjects, may reserve the 
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absolution of certain sins to himself. 
[See RESERVES.] The Church, however, 
supplies all priests with power to absolve 
persons in danger of death, at least if 
they cannot obtain a priest with the 
usual ‘‘ faculties ’’ or powers to absolve. 

Thirdly, absolution must be given in 
words which express the efficacy of ab- 
solution, viz., forgiveness of sin. The 
Roman Ritual prescribes the form ‘‘I ab- 
solve thee from thy sins, in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.’’ Beyond all doubt, the 
form ‘‘I absolve thee from thy sins’’ 
would suffice for the validity of the sacra- 
ment. But would a precatory form avail 
—such for example as, ‘‘ May Jesus Christ 
absolve thee from thy sins’’? The afirm- 


ative has been maintained by the cele- 
brated critic Morinus, while Tourneley 
and many others have followed his opin- 
ion. Itis certain that a form of absolu- 
tion pure/y precatory does not suffice for 
the validity of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. In the institution of this sacra- 
ment our Lord did not say to His Apos- 
tles, ‘‘ Whose sins you shall ask to be ab- 
solved, shall be absolved,’’ but he insti- 
tuted as the form of the sacrament, 
‘“ Whose sins ye shall forgive, they are 
forgiven them.’’ These words show 
that the minister of the Sacrament of 
Penance does not pray for the absolu- 
tion of the penitent, but pronounces 
the absolution, as a judicial sentence, 
as one having judicial authority. In fa- 
vor of this opinion we have the authority 
of the Councils of Florence and Trent, 
both of which defined the form of the 
Sacrament of Penance to be, ‘‘I absolve 
thee fromthy sins,’’ adding that the pray- 
ers preceding or following these words 
are not of the essence of the form. It 
would seem from this that these councils 
defined the indicative form as essential 
for the validity of the sacrament. In ad- 
dition to this, it might be said that as the 
Sacrament of Penance has the nature of 
a court, the minister ought to pronounce 
his sentence as a judge; but if the pure- 
ly precatory form is used, his sentence 
does not bear this character. 

The absolution as used in the Greek 
Church being precatory only in the sound 
of the words and indicative in sense, 
is probably valid. But, since the 
decision of Clement VIII. in his brief 
of 1595 to the Eastern Church, the pre- 
catory form is no longer lawful. He 
required the Greeks to follow the de- 
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cision of the Council of Florence to 
which we have alluded, and employ the 
indicative and purely judicial form. 
Lastly, the form of absolution must be 
uttered by the priest himself in the pres- 
ence of the person absolved. This fol- 
lows as a necessary consequence from the 
nature of the form of absolution sanc- 
tioned by the perpetual tradition of the 
Church; for the very words, ‘'I absolve 
thee,’’ imply the presence of the peni- 
tent. [See PENANCE, SACRAMENT OF. ]} 
II. Absolution from censures merely re- 
moves penalties imposed by the Church, 


and reconciles the offender with her. [See 
CENSURES.] It may be given either in the 
confessional or apart altogether from the 
Sacrament of Penance, in the external fo- 
rum-—z. é¢. in the courts of the Church. It 
may proceed from any cleric, even from 
one who has received the tonsure only, 
without ordination, provided he is in- 
vested with the requisite jurisdiction. 
This jurisdiction resides, in the case 
of censures imposed by an individual 
authority through a_ special sen- 
tence, in the ecclesiastic who in- 
flicted the censure, in his superior, in 
his successors, and in those to whom com- 
petent authority has delegated power of 
absolution. For example, if a bishop has 
placed a subject of his under censure, 
absolution may be obtained (1) from the 
bishop himself, (2) from a_ succeeding 
bishop, (3) from the metropolitan, in 
certain cases where an appeal can be 
made tohim, or if he is visiting the diocese 
of his suffragan ex officio, (4) from any 
cleric deputed by one of the above. With 
regard to censures attached to certain 
crimes by the general law of the Church, 
unless they are specially reserved to the 
Pope or the bishop, any confessor can 
absolve from them; and this is generally 
considered to hold good also of censures 
inflicted by the general (as opposed to a 
particular) sentence of a superior. Again, 
it is not necessary that the person absolved 
fromcensureshould be present, or contrite, 
or even that he should be living. As the 
effects of censures may continue, so they 
may be removed after death. Excom- 
munication, for instance, deprives the ex- 
communicated person of Christian burial. 
It may happen that he desired but was 
unable to obtain remission of the penalty 
during life, and in this case he may be 
absolved after his soul has left the body, 
and so receive Catholic burial and a share 
in the prayers of the Church. 

Ill. <stbsolution for the dead (pro 
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defunctis). A shortform, imploring eter- 
nal rest and so indirectly remission of the 
penalties of sin, said after a funeral Mass 
over the body of the dead person, before it 
is removed from the church. 

IV. Absolutions in the Breviary. Cer- 
tain short prayers said before the lessons in 
matins and before the chapter at the end 
of prime. Some of these prayers ex- 
press or imply petition for forgiveness of 
sin, and this circumstance probably ex- 
plains the origin of the name Absolution 
which has been given to such prayers or 
blessings. 


ABSTINENCE, in its restricted and 
special sense, denotes the depriving our- 
selves of certain kinds of food and drink 
in a rational wavy and for the good of the 
soul. On a fasting-day, the Church re- 
quires us to limit the quantity, as well as 
the kind, of our food; on an abstinence- 
day, the limit imposed affects only the 
nature of the food we take. The defini- 
tion given excludes three possible miscon- 
ceptions of the Church’s law on this point. 
First, the Church does not forbid certain 
kinds of food on the ground that they 
are impure, either in themselves or if 
taken on particular days. On the con- 
trary, she holds with St. Paul! that ‘‘every 
creature of God is good,’’ and has re- 
peatedly condemned? the Gnostic and 
Manichean error, which counted flesh and 
wine evil. Next, the abstinence required 
is a reasonable one, and is not, therefore, 
exacted from those whom it would injure 
in health or incapacitate for their ordinary 
duties. Thirdly, Catholic abstinence is a 
means, not an end. Abstinence, says 
St. Thomas, pertains to the kingdom of 
God only so far ‘‘ as it proceeds from faith 
and love of God.’’3 

But how does abstinence from flesh- 
meat promote the soul's health? The 
answer is, that it enables us to subdue our 
flesh and so to imitate St. Paul’s example, 
who ‘‘chastised his body and brought it 
into subjection.’’* The perpetual tra- 
dition of the Church is clear beyond 
possibility of mistake on this matter, and 
from the earliest times, the Christians at 
certain seasons denied themselves flesh and 
wine, or even restricted themselves on 
bread and water.5 Moreover, by abstaining 


11 Tim. iv. 4. 

2 Canon. Apost. 53 Concil. Ancyr. can. 

32 2ndw 146, 1. See also the prayers of the 
Church in the Mass for the third Sunday of Lent. 

41 Cor. ix. 27. 

5 Concil. Laod. can. 50. 
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ing from flesh, we give up what is, on the 
whole, the most pleasant as well as the 
most nourishing food, and so make satis- 
faction for the temporal punishment due 
to sin, even when its guilt has been for- 
given. [See also FASTING and SarTIs- 
FACTION. ] 

The abstinence (as distinct from fast- 
ing) davs in the U. S. are all Fridays, ex- 
cept that on which Christmas may fall, 
the Sundays in Lent, except when the 
obliyation of abstinence is dispensed, and 
all Saturdays, though these are exempted 
by a papal dispensation renewed every 
twenty years. But Saturdays in Lent, 
in Ember week, and vigils falling on 
Saturday, are not exempted. 

It may be of some interest, in conclu- 
sion, to trace the history in the Church of 
abstinence as distinct from fasting. Ab- 
stinence-days were observed from ancient 
times by the monks. Thus Cassian tells 
us that in the monasteries of Egypt, 
great care was taken that no one should 
fast between Easter and Pentecost, but 
he adds that the ‘‘quality of food’’ was 
unchanged. Inother words, the religious 
fasted all the year, except on Sundays and 
the davs between Easter and Pentecost. 
These they observed as days of abstinence. 
Again, it is certain that the faithful gen- 
erally did not, and, indeed, could not, fast 
on Sundays in Lent, for the early Church 
strongly discouraged fasting on that day; 
but it is also certain that they did 
abstain on the Sundays in Lent. For, 
during the whole of that season, says St. 
Basil, ‘‘no animal has to suffer death, 
no blood flows.’’ We learn incidentally 
from Theophanes and Nicephorus, that no 
meat was exposed during Lent in the 
markets of Constantinople. The Sun- 
days, then, in Lent were kept in the 
ancient Church as days of abstinence. 
With regard to the abstinence-days of 
weekly occurrence, Thomassin shows that 
Wednesday and Friday have been from 
ancient times observed in the East, not only 
as alystinence, but as fasting-days. Clement 
VIII., in 1595, in laying down rules for 
Catholic Greeks under Latin bishops, ex- 
cuses them from some of the Latin fasts, 
on the ground that, unlike the Latins, 
they fasted every Wednesday and Friday. 
Thoniassin illustrates the custom of the 
West, by quoting a number of statutes, 
&c., prescribing sometimes abstinence 
from flesh, sometimes fasting and absti- 
nence, on Friday. His earliest authority 
is Nicolas I, (858-867), and he con- 
cludes, ‘‘even after the year 1400, the 
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Saturday abstinence was rather voluntary 
than of obligation among the laity; but 
the Friday abstinence had long since passed 
into a law. I say abstinence, for, in spite 
of efforts made, the fast was never well es- 
tablished.’’ (See Thomassin, ‘‘ Traité des 


Jefines,’’ from which the foregoing his- 
torical sketch is taken.) 


ABYSSINIAN or ETHIOPIAN 
CHURCH. Tradition relates that the 
officer of Candace, Queen of Ethiopia, 
whom Philip the Deacon met and con- 
verted near Gaza,! on his return home 
spread the Christian faith among the 
peoples dwelling on the Upper Nile. But 
if this were so, the seed then planted 
must have withered away, for in the 
middle of the fourth century—when the 
narrative of Rufinus, in his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
History,’’ casts a strong light for us on 
Abyssinian affairs—the zeal of Athanasius 
appears to have raised up a church in an 
absolutely heathen land. Frumentius of 
Tyre, the apostle of Abyssinia, first visited 
the country, when a mere youth, in 316; 
his uncle, with whom he travelled, was 
murdered by the natives; he was himself 
brought up as a slave in the court of 
Axuin; but his virtue and intelligence led 
to his being enfranchised; and in his per- 
son Christianity, to which he had strictly 
adhered, appeared attractive. Repairing 
to St. Athanasius, then recently raised to 
the patriarchal chair of Alexandria, Fru- 
mentius was consecrated by him the first 
bishop of his adopted country. When he 
returned, the king and his people willingly 
received baptism. He chose Axum for 
his see; and this place remains to this 
day the official centre of Abyssinian Chris- 
tianity. As the work of conversion pro- 
ceeded, this see became the residence of a 
Metropolitan (wba, father), having under 
him seven suffragans. The nameand rank 
of ‘'Abuna’’ arestill retained, but the seven 
suffragans have disappeared. 

The bright promise of this commence- 
ment was soon overclouded. An effort, 
indeed, of Constantius to introduce Arian- 
ism failed; but when, in the fifth century, 
Alexandria, along with the majority of the 
Eastern churches, rejected the decrees of 
Chalcedon, and the patriarchate became 
Monophysite, the Abyssinians followed in 
the wake of their mother church, and they 
have never unanimously, or for long to- 
gether, shaken off the heresy down to this 
day. In the sixth century the country 
was the object of a religious rivalry be- 
tween Justinian and the Empress Theo- 


1 Acts viii, 27. 
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dora, the former wishing to attach it to 
the Roman Church, the latter to preserve 
it for her Monophysite friends at Alexan- 
dria.'' ‘The einpress, aided by the popular 
svmpathies, prevailed ; and the Abyssinian 
church, cut off from true Catholic com- 
munion, and severed from the chair of 
Peter, became in the course of ages the 
strange, unprogressive, semi-pagan insti- 
tution which modern travellers have de- 
scribed. Thus, although never persecuted 
for the faith like the Irish and the Poles, 
the Abyssinians aliowed its lustre to be 
tarnished and its moral fruits to pine and 
wither, through casting off that vitalising 
communion with the Holy See which bus 
kept alive the Irish and Polish nationalities 
in the face of secular persecution. 

In the seventeenth century, Abyssinia 
having been almost an unknown land to 
Europe for a thousand years, it was en- 
tered by Portuguese Josuits, whose preach- 
ing was attended for a time by marked 
success. Two emperors in succession be- 
came Catholica; a Jesuit was nominated 
patriarch of (&thiopia, and an outward 
reconciliation with Rome was effected. 
Rut the masses of the people remained 
uninfluenced, and their hearts still yearned 
towards Egypt; the patriarch Mendez is 
said to have acted imprudently in attempt- 
ing to abolish the rite of circumcision ;? 
the second Catholic emperor died, and his 
son expelled the Jesuits, and restored the 
connection with Alexandria. After a long 
interval of exclusion, Catholic missionar:es 
have agiin entered Abyssinia in our days, 
and flourishing congregations have been 
formed in the northern and north-eastern 
districts, near Massownh.? In 1875, 
Monsignor Touvier, stationed at Keren, 
was Vicar Apostolic of the whole country. 
About that time missioners were sent into 
Amhara, the most important province, 
with the beat results. “The sending of 
missioners into Amharn,” wrote M. Duflos, 
in June 1875, “80 often criticised, is now 
justified bv the immense results which it 

roduced.” 

The Abuna, or head of the Abvssinian 
church, is alwavs an Egyptian monk, 
nominated by the patriarch of Ieypt. 
The cross is li-ld in honour by the Abys- 
giniana, but the use of the crucifix is un- 
known. They tolerate paintings in their 
ehurches, but no sculptured figures. Their 


1 Renaudot. quoted in Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall, c. 47. 

2 Practised by the Abyssinians for sanitary, 
pot for religious reasons. 

8 Anxalsof the Propagation of the Faith,1876. 
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riests can marry once only, as in the 
treek church. There is considerable de= 
votion to the Blessed Virgin, but, along 
with this and other Christian charac- 
teristics, various superstitious beliefs and 
practices are rife among them, to the 
great detriment of their morals and in- 
tellectual advancement. 


ACCIDENT. [See TRANSUBSTAN- 
TIATION. | 
ACCLAMATYON. Theelevation to 


an ecclesiastical dignity by the unanimous 
voice of the electors, without voting. 
This is one of the three modes in which a 
Pope may be elected, and the election is 
said to be per tnaytrationem, because “ all 
the Cardinals, with a sudden and har- 
monious consent, as though breathed on by 
the Divine Spirit, proclaim some person 
Pontiff with one voice, without any pre- 
vious canvassing or negotiation, whence 
fraud or insidious suggestion could be sure 
mised.” (Vecchiotti, “ Inst. Can.” ii. 10.) 

ACCOMMODATED SENSE. If we 
quoteScripture to provea point of doctrine, 
we must of course try to ascertain the pre- 
cise meaning of the sacred writer, and then 
arcue from the proper sense of his words. 
We may, however, take the words of 
Scripture and make an application of them 
which was not originally intended. In 
other words we may accommodate the 
sense to the needs of our own discourse 
or the subject we wish to illustrate. Thus 
when DBaronius said of his unaided labour 
in compiling his ecclesiastical Annals, “I 
have trodden the wine-press alone,” he 
uevd the words of Isaias in an accom- 
modated sense, This practice is innocent 
in itself, as is shown by the example of 
our Lord (Matt. iv. 4), ard of St. Paul 
(Acts xxviii. 25-28), and is frequently 
adopted by the Church in the Missal and 
Breviary. 

ACEPHALY. In the year 482 the 
Greek emperor Zeno issued his “ Henoti- 
con,’ in order to reunite the Monophysites 
with the Church. The heretical leadere— 
e.g. Peter Mongus, Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria—were reidy to accept the emperor's 
terins, but many of the heretics were more 
obstinate, and so were nicknamed “ head- 
‘es8” (axépador). 

ACG@METY (sleepless). A name 
given to astern monks who maintained 
perpetual prayer, day and night. Fach 
monastery was divided into three or more 
choirs, which elieved each other. This 
institute ig saic to have been introduced 
by Abbot Alexander, in a monastery on 
the Euphrates, at the beyvinning of the 
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Gfh eentary ; but their most famous houses 
wan that of Studium, in Constantinople. 
It was founded and endowed by the Roman 
Studius, from whom it took itaname. In 
533 the Accometi attacked a formula used 
by other monks— One of the Trinity 
suffered in the flesh ””—and tried to pe 
cure its condemnation by the Holy See. 
In this they failed; they themselves fell 
into Nestorianism, and the formula was 
approved by Pope John II., and under 
anathema by the Fifth General Council.! 

ACOLYTS, from dxodovbéw, to fol- 
low; and here, to follow as a server or 
ministrant: a name given to the highest of 
the four minor orders, It is the duty of 
the acolyte to supply wine and water and 
to carry the lights at the Mass; and the 
bishup ordains him for these functions 
by putting the cruets and a candle into 
bis hand, accompanying the action with 
words indicating the nature of the office 
conferred. The order of Acolyte is men- 
tioned along with the others by Pope 
JSomelius* in the middle of the third 
century. Their ordination is mentioned in 
an ancient collection of canons commonly, 
though wrongly, attributed to the Fourth 
Council of Carthage.? The functions of 
acolytes are now freely performed by lay- 
men, though the order is still always re- 
at by those who aspire to the priest- 


acrron (1.) A word used for 
the Canon of the Mass. Thus infra ac 
teonem, in the rubrics of the Missal, means 
“ within the Canon.” Probubly, the literal 
sense of “action ” in this case is office or 
ministry. 


(2.) The treatmant of a particular 
ex bject in the session of a omicil: 3 (Kraus, 
* Archwol. Dict.”) 

ACTs OF THE MARTYRS. 
“‘ Acta ” is technically used in Latin (1) for 
the proceedings in a court of justice, and 
(2) for the official record of euch proceed- 
ings, including the preliminaries of the 
trial, the actions and speeches of the con- 
tending parties, the seutence of the judge; 
which last, when it had been committed to 
the Acta, was proclaimed aloud by the 

blic crier. “Acta martyrum,” then, in 
Ite strictand original sense, meant the 
official and registered account of a mar- 
3 bly trial and sentence. Naturally enough, 
early Christians were anxious to pos- 


1 In the teath of the fourteen anathemas of 
Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, ii. 897. 

3 Evseb. Hist. vi. 48. 

5 Hefele, Concil. it. 70. 

« Bat see Concil. Tridentin. xxiii. 17. 
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sees these accurate narratives of the wit- 
ness which their brethren made to the 
truth of the Christian religion. In some 
cases, as appears from the Acta of St. 
Tarachus in Ruinart, they were able by 
means of a bribe to get.a copy of the ofti- 
cial document. This, however, could not 
always be done, and the want was supplied 
sometimes by accounts of hia trial written 
by the martyr himself and supplemented 
with the history of his “ passion ” or suf- 
fering from the hands of those who had 
witnessed it; sometimes by accounts which 
proceeded entirely from friends of the 
martyr; sometimes, lastly (as in the Ro- 
man Church), notaries were appointed for 
the special purpose of setting down the 
incidents of the martyrdom in documents 
meant for public use inthe Church. Thus 
the expression “ Acta martyrum ” camo 
to be used ina more extended sense for 
any account of a martyr's confession and 
death. ot 
A vast number of original acta per- 
ished in the year 803, when Diocletian by 
an imperial edict required Christians to 
deliver up to the magistrates their sacred 
books Ae books in ecclesiastical use. After 
the persecution of Diocletian was over, 
Eusebius of Cassarea made two collections 
of the Actsof Martyra. One of them, en- 
titled ray dpyady paprupiwy cuvaywy, a 
eneral Collection of the Acta of Martyrs, 
as perished ; the other, “ On the Martyra 
of Palestine,” still survives as an appendix 
to the eighth book of his Ohurch FListory. 
In the ninth century the Church of Con- 
stantinople possessed a great collection of 
the Acts of the Martyrs in twelve volumes, 
and this probably formed the basis of the 
legends of saints and martyrs compiled by 
Simeon Metaphrastes (about 900). In 
the West, the most famous collection of 
the Lives of ssints and martyrs was the 
“ Legenda Aurea” of Jacobus de Voragine 
(died 1298), 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
value of the ea.unt Acts of the Martyrs 
varies very much. Some, like the Acts of 
the Martyrdome of St. Ignatius and of St. 
Polycarp, rank among the purest sources 
of ecclesiastica: history. In other cises 
the original Acts have beeu interpol:ted 
in such @ manner thatit is hard to dis 
tinguish the basis of historical fact from 
the structure of legend and fable which 
has been raised upon it. The Acts of St. 
Crecilia furnish a striking instance of 
Acts which exhibit this mixed character. 
Other Acta again, like many of those com- 
piled by Metapbraatee possces little or ne 
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historical value. After the Renaissance, 
criticism set itself to distinguish what was 
ancient from that which wascomparatively 
modern in the current Acts of the Martyrs, 
and in 1689 the learned Ruinart, a Bene- 
dictine of the congregation of St. Maur, 
published in a folio volume the “ Acta 
sincera martyrum” (“Pure Acts of the 
Martyrs”), a work which can scarcely be 
eurpassed in honest and accurate scholar- 
ship. In 1748, Stephen Assemanni, a 
Maronite, issued his“ Acta SS. martyrum 
orientalium et occidentalium,” in two 
volumes folio. It includes the history 
of the martyrdoms east and west of the 
Tigris. [See also BoLLanpists. ] 
ADAM, the first man. The Hebrew 
word, which probably means earth-born' 
is used for man in general and also, as a 
proper name, for the first man. It is in 
the latter of these two senses that the 
word is taken here. Adam was formed 
from “the slime of the earth” by God, 
who “breathed into his face the breath of 
life and made him to his own image and 
likeness.” From him all mankind are 
descended.? So far all is clear. But 
there are great differences, with regard to 
the state in which Adam was created, 
between the teaching of Catholic and 
Protestant theologians, and, unless the 
doctrine of the Church with reference to 
the state of Adam in Laradise is clearly 
apprehended, it is impossible to understand 
many other parts of the Church’s dog- 
matic system. We must begin by dis- 
tinguishing between the gifts bestowed on 
him in the order of nature and in that of 


In the order of nature, Adam received 
from God human nature, including its 
constituent principles and all which tlows 
from them or is due tothem. Thus, asa 
man, he possessed reason and free will; 
he could know God as the Author of the 
world, if he chose to make a riglit use of 
his reason, and love Him with his will as 
the giver of natural good. God might have 
left man thus, without conferring any 
higher gift, for it would not have been 
unjust t¢ create man for a state of “ pure 
nature.” So created, be would have been 
subject to disease, sutlering and death, to 
ixnorance and to the rebellion of the appe- 
tites. He would have been destitute of 
grace, and could never have hoped for the 
happiness of heaven. But, at the same time, 
he would have had the ordinary help of 
God’s providence to assist him in avoiding 

1 See Gen. ii. 7 
? Gen. iii. 20. 
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sin and doing his duty ; and if faithful to 
the natural ie he would have had his 
reward, in knowing God eternally, so far 
as Ile can be known by reason, and in 
union with Him by love. 

Such a state was pussible.! But aaa 
matter of fact, Gud poured into the soul 
of Adam, while he was in Paradise,? a boon 
which transcendsall nature—that of sancti- 
ae grace. He was able to believe in 

od as He is known by the lizht of fuith, 
to hope that he would seo Him after this 
life face to face, and tu love [lim with 
supernaturalcharity. Further, this fullness 
of the gifts of grace atlected his natural 
powers. As grace subjected his soul to 
God, so the body in its turn was subject 
to thesoul. The body could neither suffer 
nor die ; the lower appetite could not rebel 
agninst the reason.S Fle had, moreover 
that full knowledye of thinys human and 
divine which beseemed him, as the head 
of the human race. 

The Scriptural account of the fall is in 
striking harmony with the Catholic doo- 
trine on original justice, Our temptations 
come very often from within; in Adam 
and Eve, because their appetites were in 
perfect subjection, such temptation was 
imposible. The Serpent tempted Eve, 
and Ive Adam, to eat of the tree uf the 
knowledge of good and evil, that they 
might “become as gods.” By the re- 
bellion, Adam lost that sanctifying grace 
which made him the friend of God. He 
also forfeited that “integrity of nature,” 
as theologians call it, which flowed from 
orivinal justice, and thus his body passed 
under the yoke of suffering and deat 
the flesh became a constant incentive to 
sin. Ife still preserved reason and free 
will, was still capable of natural virtue 
and even of corresponding to the grace of 
repentance; but just as the effects of the 
grace in which he had been constituted 
at first overflowed on his natural faculties, 
so now the fall from grace darkened his 
intellect and weakened his will. 

Adam was the representative of the 
humin race. If he had pereevered in 
obedience, his descendants would have 


1 This is evidently the doctrine of the 
Church. See the propositions of Baius, espe- 
cially 26, 55, condemned by the Popes. 

2 It is not certain, though generally held, 
that Adam was created in graee. The ei] 
of Trent left the matter open, 

3 © By sin,” St. Paul seys, “[came] death * 
(Rom.v.) Adam and Eve before the fall, although 
naked, “were not ashamed,” which indicates 
the complete subjection of the lower nature 
(Gen. ii. 25). 
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taherited from him, along with human 

original justice and the virtues 
annexed to it. it is, men come into 
the world destitute of grace, and so une 
able to attain the end for which they 
were created ; while their very nature is 


wounded and impaired through the fall | po 


' of their firet parent. It is heresy, however, 
to hold, with Calvin and the other Re- 
formers, that even fallen man is wholly 
evil, It is grace, not nature, which he has 
lost, and in his d tion he still keeps 
reason and free will ; he is still capable of 
natural good. (See Ooxouriscuncry and 


Oxrenrat Suv.] 
ADAMITES. (1.) An obscure Gnos- 


rality. 

(2.) A fanatical sect of che middle 
Their leader, who called himself 
Adam, wasa Frenchman whose real name 
was Picard (he may perhaps have come 
from Picardy). From ce they spread 
through Holland and Germany, but had 
their chief settlement in Bohemia, where 
they flourished at the time of the Hussite 
troubles. They were annihilated with 

frightful severity by Ziska in 1421. The 
recommended their followers to go naked, 
and gave unrestrained licence to sensuality. 
aporrTrom. The Roman law held 
that by adoption a civil or legal kindred 
was established between the parties, 
which in many respects had the same 
effects as natural kindred. To this as a 
Savages principle the canon law adhered. 
t since, in proportion to the degree in 
which the adoptive was assimilated to 
the real relationship, impediments to 
marriage were multiplied, it became ne- 
eessary in the interest of Christian society 
to restrict the effects of adoption within 
reasonable limits. So intricate a subject 


eannot be fully treated here, but the out- | ou 


lines of the compromise which the canon- 
fists ultimately acquiesced in may be 
briefly stated. 
Tbe Roman law made void a marriage 
between, 1. the adoptive father and his 
ted daughter ; 2. the adopted children 
the natural children of the same 
parent; 8. the adoptive father and the 
eon and the widows of these two 
Tespectively. In the first two cases the 
impediment to marriage was legal con- 
Canguinity; in the third, legal affinity. 
The canon law has affirmed the im 
ment in the first and in the third case. 
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A Ostholic may not mary his adopted 
daughter, nor the widow of his adoptive 
father. In the second case the impedi- 
ment only exists so long as the adopted 
child and the child by blood, or either of 


Ti 


recognised 
as a legal institution in England or Scot- 
land. In the United States it is ad- 
mitted, with more or less of restriction 
according to the ideas of jurisprudence 
prevailing in different States. In Massa- 
chussetts, by the law of 1876, adoption 
is an impediment to marriage between the 
adopter and the adopted, but to no other 
unions. The Napoléon allows 
adoption, but under rigorous itions, 
ee Whitmore's “Law of Adoption im 

e U.8.”) 


aporrronism. A heresy which 
arose in Spain and is closely allied to 
Nestorianism. Towards the end of the 
eighth century, Felix, bishop of Urgel, and 
Elipandus, bishop of Toledo, held the 
opinion that Christ as man is only the 
opted son of God. They supported this 
error by quoted from the Fathers 
and by the expression “ homo adoptivus” 
which occurs in the Mosarabic Missal. 
tore Hadrian, in a letter to the Bishops 
of Spain, condemned this error as Nesto= 
rian, and a like sentence was passed against 
it in three synods convoked by Charle- 
magne, at Ratisbonne in 792, at Francfort 
in 794, and at Aix-la-Ohapelle in 799. 
Alcuin, Paulinus of Aquileia and fey 
wrote against the error. Both Felix and 
Elipandus died in heresy, but, owing to 
the zeal of Leidrad of Lyons and Bene- 
dict of Aniane, who made repeated visits 
to Spain, the followers of the heresi- 
archs were converted and the error died 


t. 

The rag sae in eh contro= 
versy wi e Adoptionists rightly urged 
that. adoption implies that the shes 
adopted was, previous to his adoption, 
alien to the person who adopte him, 
Now, even as man, Chriet, far from being 
alien to God, was the natural son of God. 
His sacred Humanity was united from the 
first moment of its existence to the Per- 
son of God the Word. When we say 
“this man,” we indicate not only the 
possession of human nature: the words 
signify a person. Hence “the man Christ” 
or “ Qbrist in his human nature” is equip 
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valent to God the Son subsisting in hue 
man nature; and Ile cannot have been 
adopted, for the:simple reason that He 
wasson by nature. So St. Paul speaks of 
Him even in his humanity as the pro 
Sonof God. God, he says, did not spare his 
own son (rod (dieu viov) “but gave him 
upfor us all;”! wherethe reference clearly 
is to Christ as man. 

The Adoptionist heresy “halts be- 
tween two opinions "—viz, Catholic doc- 
trine and Nestorianism. If in Christ 
there had been two pereons, one human 
and one divine, then there might also 
have been two sons, one by adoption, one 
by nature. (See Petavius, “ De Incarnat.” 
i. 22, and vii. 1 seg.; and for the opinion 
of Scotus, who seems to have used the 
form “‘Ohrist as man is the adopted Son 
of God,” but in an orthodox sense, see 
Billuart, “‘ De Incarnat.” Diss. xxi.) 

ADORATION OF THE CROSS, 
@c. (See Latrria. See also PERPETUAL 
ADORATION. | 

ADULTERY. The Oatholic Church 
holds that the bond of marriage is not 
and ought not to be dissolved by the 
adultery of either party; see the decree 
of the Council of Trent (Sess. xxiv., Can. 
7.) It remains to consider in what way 
the act affects, though it cannot break, 
the nuptial tie. The canon law allows 
of divorce from bed and board (a toro et 
cohabitatione), whether permanent or tem- 
porary, for various causes. Of these 
causes adultery is one of the chief. The 
right to this species of divorce, or, as it 
is called in England, judicial separation, 
accrues to either party in consequence of 
the adultery of the other, provided that 

the guilt be certain and notorious, whether 
in fact or inlaw. It was formerly held 
that this right, though it undoubtedly 
belonged to the husband after the mis- 
conduct of his wife, ought not to be simi- 
larly extended to 8 wife on account of the 
adultery of the husband. This opinion is 
not now held, and it is agreed that the 
adultery of either party is a sufficient 
Cause entitling the innocent person to 
claim a judicial separation for life. 

Several questions, however, arise. Is 
the husband whose wife has committed 
adultery bound to separate himself from 
her, or does he merely enter into a right 
which he may either exercise or not as he 
likes? Arguments of great weight have 
been adduced by canonists on either side 
of this question. But there is no doubt 
that the wife, in the parallel case, is not 

1 Rom. viii 32 
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eo bound, and that for reasons such as 
these: (1.) that her husband's guilt ime 
plies no acquiescence on her part, which 
could hardly be the case were the wife the 
offender; (2.) that the honour of the 
family and the legitimacy of the children 


sre not stained or imperilled in the one , 


case as they are in the other; (8.) that 
her insisting on being separated from him 
is not likely to lead to the husband's ree 
formation, but rather the contrary. 

Another question arises as to the 
legal effect of the commission of adultery 
by the innocent party after the sentence 
of divorce (judicial separation) has been 
pronounced. On this point, opinions are 
greatly divided, some holding that the 

ivorce is a res judicata, which no subsee 
quent misconduct on the part of the spouse 
innocent at the date of the sentence can 
affect ; others maintaining that the sene 
tence itself saddles the party relieved with 
an implied condition “ quamdtu bene se 
gessertt,” and that if that condition is 
violated, the spouse against whom the 
judgment was given may justly claim the 
restitution of conjugal nghts. 

Various impediments to divorce om 
account of adultery are allowed by the 
canon law, of which the chief are, the 

roof of adultery aes the spouse seeke 
ing a divorce, and condonation.—Vec- 
chiotti, v. 14, § 123. 

In the United States the effect in 
the civil law of adultery as related to 
divorce is regulated in the various States 
by statute. In some of the more con- 
servative States the English common 
law, as modified by Protestantism, distin- 
guishes between adultery of the wife 
and adultery of the husband. In the 
former the husband can demand a di- 
vorece a tinculo; in the latter the wife 
is entitled to a divorce @ mensa et thoro 
only. [See Marrrace.] 

ADVENT, SEASON OF. The 
period, of between three and four weeks 
from Advent Sunday (which is pink 
the Sunday nearest to the feast of St. 
Andrew) to Christmas eve, is named by 
the Church the season of Advent. Dure 
ing it she desires that her children should 
practice fasting, works of penance, medie 
tation, and prayer, in order to prepare 
themselves for celebrating worthily the 
coming (adventum) of the Son of God is 
the flesh, to promote his spiritual advent 
within their own souls, and to school 
themselves to look forward with hope and 


joy to his second advent, when he shall 


come again to judge 


ADVENT, SEASON OF 


It is impossible to fix the precise time 
when the season of Advent to be 
ebserved. A canon of a uncil at 


Saragossa, in 880, forbade the faithful to 
absent themselves from the Church ser 
vices during the three weeks from Decem- 
ber 17th to the 
earliest 


iphany; this is per- 
(Casson earl ot ths 


ee kt ce a ene 
on very 8 
Council of Sth ek y be 


Lent, and kept as a time of fasti 
abstinence for forty days, or even longer 
—<.¢, from Martinmas (Nov. 11) to Ohrist- 
mas eve. Sacramentary of 
Gregory the Great there are Masses for 
five Sundays in Advent; but about the 
ninth century these were reduced to four, 
£0 have ever since remained. 
id de tleceance of Advent us 
ipl ) ance of Advent as 
ron @ thousand at least 
Church of Rome is con- 
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the 
after 
ion, followed 
ness. the present time, the Wednes- 
days and Fridays in Advent are observed 
fast nap by 
ut iD 


i 


English and Irish 
Oatholics ; France and other 
Continental countries the ancient disci- 
pline has long ago died out, except among 

is a marvellous beauty in the 
offices and rites of the Church during this 
The lessons, generally taken from 


ecies of Isaias, remind us how 


d 
nations, carried forward 
of mankind, before the time 
Christ, to a Redeemer one day to 
; also strike the note of 
» watchfulness, compunction, 
the Gospels we hear of the 
the last judgment, that second 
hich those who despise the first 
pe; of the witness borne by 
Precursor, and of the “ mighty 
” by which the Saviour’s life sup- 
a solid foundation and justification 
that witness. At Vespers, the seven 
1 Gaéranger’s Liturgichl Year, translated 
ty Dem Shepherd, 1867. . 
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ter antiphons, or anthems—beginning 
Gi Decorator 17th, the first of the seven 
greater Ferias preceding Christmas eve— 
are a noteworthy feature of the liturgical 
year. They are called the O's of Advent, 
on account of the manner in which they 
commence; they are all addressed to 
Christ; and they are double—that is, they 
are sung entire both before and after the 
Magnificat. Ofthe O Sapientia, qua 
ex ore Altissims prodtists, &c., a trace still 
remains in the words O Sapientia printed 
in the calendar of the Anglican Prayer 
posite December 16—words which 
probably not one person m ten thousand - 
ing the Prayer Book understands, The 
purp hue of penance is the only colour 
in the services of Advent, except on 
the feasts of saints. In many other points 
Advent resembles Lent: during ita cone 
tinuance, in Masses de Tempore, the Gloria 
in excelsis 16 suppressed, the organ is 
silent, the deacon sings Benedicamus Do- 
mino at the end of Mass instead of Ite, 
Missa est, and marriages are not solemne- 
ised. On the other han 


interrupted during Advent, and the o 

finds its voice on the third Sunday; the 
Oharch, by these vestiges of joy, signify- 
ing that the expectation of a 


celebrate fills her heart, and chequers 
the gloom of her mourning with these 
Sor of brightness. (Fowys “ Hist, 
You) xvii, 57 ; Guéranger’s “ Liturgical 
ear. 

ADVENT OF CHRIST. [Sco Mur 
LENARIANIEM. | 

ADVOCATUS DEE. ADVOCA- 
TUS DIABOLE. [See Cawonrsarion.] 

ADVOCATUS BCCLESIZ. Fer 
raris distinguishes four classes of advocaté 
ecclesiarum, but the most important class, 
and that with which alone we shall con- 
cern ourselves here, was that of advocate- 
protectors, princes or barons, or other’ 
powerful laymen, who, for a consideration, 
andertook to protect the property of a 
church or monastery, as well as the lives 
of the inmates. In the turbulent period 
between the ninth and the thirteenth 
centuries this practice was largely resorted 
to. The advocatus sometimes received a 
kind of rent, either in money or in kind, 
but more generally he was put in possession 
of Church lands, which he might use foe 
his own benefit on condition of protecting 
the rest. “ But these advocates became too 
often themselves the spoilers, and op» 
preased the helpless ecclesiastics for whose 
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defence they had been engaged.”? The 
Lateran Council, in 1215, had to decree 


! 


AFFINITY 


erticles, which St. Epiphanius has pre= 
served and refuted. The date of his death 


(chap. 45) “that patrons or advocates, or ' is not recorded. (Fleury, “ Hist. Eceies™ 


vidames, should not in future encroach on 
the property entrusted to them; if they 
presume to do otherwise, ‘let them be 
restrained by all the severity of the canon 
law.” As law and order became stronger 
in Europe, the practice of employing advo~ 
eats naturally fell into disuse. i erraris.) 

AEoN. [See Gnosric.] 

ABTIUS and AETIANS. Aetius 
was a native of Antioch, born in the first 
half of the fourth century. He was a 
good example of the “ Greeculus esuriens” 
satirised by Juvenal; after having been 
successively a slave, a charcoal-burner, a 
tinker, and a quack doctor, he applied 
himself to the profession of eae a 
and finally to that of theology. He 
became a pupil of Leontius, who, on being 
made patriarch of Antioch in 350, or- 
dained Aetius deacon. The Arian senti- 
ments to which he could not help giving 
expression, led to his expulsion from 
Antioch ; he sought refuge at Alexandria, 
where he learnt from a sophist the 
Aristotelian logic, and contrived to in- 
gratiate himself with George the Arian 

triarch. Aided by a zealous disciple, 
Seapoiniug who joined him at this time, 
he denied not only the doctrine of Nice, 
which the great Athanasius was engaged 
in defending, but also that of the Homoiou- 
sians that the Son was like to the Father. 
The laxity and recklessness of his language 
were such that the people called him “the 
atheist.” In 358, hearing that Eudoxua, 
an inveterate and audacious Arian, was 
installed at Antioch, Aetius went thither, 
and soon became a person of some import- 
ance. But Eudoxus could not prevail 
upon the bishops of the neighbouring sees 
to consent to his reinstating Aetius in the 
diaconate. Basil of Ancyra complained 
to the Emperor Constantine of the licence 
which was allowed to heresy at Antioch ; 
and the Emperor in alarm ordered Eudoxus 
and Aetius to come to Constantinople. 
The authorship of an exposition of faith 
in which the unlikeness of the Son to 
the Father was maintained was brought 
home to Aetius, and the Emperor banished 
him to Phrygia (360). His place of exile 
was changed to Mopsuestia, and after- 
wards to an unhealthy town in Pisidia. 
Here he is said to have maintained his 
heresy yet more openly, and published in 
support of it a syllabus of forty-seven 


3 Hallam’s Middle Ages, c, vii. part 1. 


xii.—xiv.) 

AFFINITY, in the proper sense of 
the word, is the connection which arises 
from cohabitation between each one of 
the two parties cohabiting, and the blood- 
relations of the other, It is regarded 
as an impediment to marriage in the 
Jewish, Roman, and canon law. 

In the Jewish law a man is forbidden, 
by reason of affinity, to marry his ste 
mother, step-daughter, and step-grande 
daughter, his mother-in-law and daughtere 
in-law, the widow of his father’s brother 
(the Vulgate adds the widow of his moe 
ther’s brother), the widow of his brother, 
if he has left children.? 

In the Roman law marriage was fore 
bidden between a man and his mother-ine 
law, daughter-in-law, step-mother, step= 
daughter, the wife of his deceased brother, 
the sister of his deceased wife. It also 
forbade a step-father to marry the widow 
of his step-son, and a step-mother to 
marry the surviving husband of her step-= 
dauchter. 

The canon law, starting from the 
principle that man and woman who have 
intercourse with each other become one 
flesh, considered the marriage of one party 
with the relations of the other as equivae 
lent to a marriage with his or her own 
relation. Affinity was computed by de- 

ees just as Se rey was, accord: 
ing to the legal maxim “ the depree of a 
person’s consanguinity with one of a 
married pair, is the degree of his affinity 
to the other.” Thus gradually marriage 
was forbidden to the seventh degree of 
affinity. Further, although the relations 
of one married person could espouse the 
relations of the other, on the principle 
that “‘ affinity does not produce affinity,” 
still the impediment of affinity was exe 
tended to the children a woman had by 
her second marriage and the relations of 
her first husband. Moreover, two other 
kinds of affinity were introduced, vis. of 
the second and third class (secunds et tertss 

enerts), 80 that marriage was unlawful 

tween & man married toa widow and 
those who had affinity to his wife’s former 
partner, or, again, who had affinity to 
those who were in affinity to the former 
partner. Finally, all these degrees of 


1 Levit. xviil. 8, 14-173 xx. 11, 12, 1 
21; Deut. xxii. 80; xxvii, 20, 2% aves 
® Concil. Rom. anne 721. 


were 
as well as 
In 1215 the fiftieth canon of the Fourt 
Lateran Council abolished the impedi- 
ment from =p dues second and third 
class, as well as that from affinity between 
the children a woman had in second mar- 


Soin eo 
sive marriage null and vo 

it supervenes after marriage, deprives the 
ee rights. 
owever one possi exception 
wis. thet tctwoen! a an and tha ecmin 
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but also from “the parts of 

9 

ee Cyrene,” and by some of 

these Ohristianity must have been ex- 

tended in North Africa at a very earl 
i Eusebius tells us that St. 


wat is believed to have been OC 
which, at the time when we first hear 
it, through Tertullian, one of ite presby- 
ters, writing about 200, was 

A fro-Romaa 


the centre of a seg ear 
Ohristian province, in whi 
of the inh ts were Christians. 
chism 


4 


later hen St. Augustine 
dnd (30, pop oy wat bing 
m ’ 
soon after made themselves masters of 
stata and crusty pececcatod the poe 
and cruelly 
lox, Ovarch, which in the time of St, 
Augustine could count its four hundred 
sees. The Donatist schism, which seduced 
ro numbers into a state of alienation 
m Oatholic communion, had wary 4 
arisen about the beginning of the 
century. Keeper Donartsts.} Be- 
lisarius in the sixth century defeated the 
Boras and recovered Africa for the 
not 


Algeria Wy The French, the Ores has 
driven back the Orescent on the Barbary 
coast; and the intrepid Lavigerie, Arche 
bishop of iers, seoms likely to ree 
illume a ray of the ancient glory of the 

Th Sabor of Obristianity in 

e state 

Africa may be briefly described as fol- 
lows: (1) In Egypt, to which is annexed 
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Arabia, there are two vicariates, one for 
ehe Latina, the other of the Coptic rite. 
Following the Mediterranean coast, we 
find (2) @ vicariate at Tunis, and (3) an 
archbishop’s see at Algiers, with two euf- 
fragan sees, Constantina and Oran. 4, 
Ceuta, s Spanish possession opposite Gib» 
raltar, gives part of his title to the Bishop 
of Cadiz. 65. In the islands on the west 
coast of Africa are four bishoprics: the 
Canaries, under Seville; Madeira, 8t. 
Thomas, and the Cape de Verd Islands, 
under Lisbon. 6, The vicariate of Sene- 
mbia, 7. All the coast from Sierra 
ne to the Niger, including the vicari- 
ato of Benin, has been lately committed 
by the Holy See to the charge of the 
Society of African Missions at Lyons. 8. 
The see of Angola ee 9A 
large thinly-peopled district, between 
the Portaguese possessions and the Orange 
River, has been recently erected into a 
vicariate under the title of Cimbebasia. 
10. At the Cape are two vicariates, the 
Eastern and the Western. 11. The vica- 
riate of Natal. 12. The see of Port 
Louis, Mauritius, is immediately depen- 
dent on the Holy See. 13. The vicari- 
ate of Madagascar. 14. The flourishing 
missions at Zanzibar are, we believe, un- 
der a prefect apostolic. 15. The vicari- 
ate of the Gallas. 16. The Abyssinian 
Christians [Asysstntan CHURCH] are 
under the jurisdiction of the Latin vicar 
apostolic of Egypt. 17. The vicariate of 
Central Africa with its seat at El Obeid 
in Cordofan. 

Thus is Africa ringed round with 
Catholic missions, so that, if France should 
A have a Christian government, Be 

ortuguese governors go out anima 
by the ferent of the Albuquerques of 
former days, a great and sudden spread of 
isti among the descendants of 
Ham is far from improbable. On the 
other hand it has to be admitted that the 
Moravians, the Presbyterians, the Inde- 


 easaripe the se apart and other sects, 
ave shown much activity in indoctrina- 
ting the native tribes (especially of South 
Africa and Mad r) in their respec 
tive systems, and met with considerable 
success. 

AFRICAN COUNCILS. These were 
for the most part held at Oarthage. In 
the first four centuries the African Church, 
full of activity and fervour, and repre- 
sented by men of the highest intcllectual 

am whom we need but 
name St. Oyprian and St. Augustine, 
bore its part to the full in those memor~ 
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able conciliar discussions which estfled 
the form of doctrine and discipline thes 
Christianity was to bear m world, 
The chief subjects discussed at the A frie 
can councils which preceded the Vandal 
invasion were, the re-baptism of heretics 
returning to the Church, the Donatist cone 
troversy, the heresy of Pelagius, and the 
adjustment of questions of discipline either 
internal or between Africa and Rome, 
Fleury enumerates seventeen Councils of 
Carthagu, the last of which, held in 536, 
busied itself with repairing the havoc which 
the ravages of the Arian heretics had 
made, e read of an African Council, 
the last of the entire series, held in 646, 
which condemned the Lcthests of Heras 
clius, In the following year the Cali 
Othman despatched the expedition whi 
with others that followed it, brought utter 
ruin on the Roman and Obristian civilisae 
tion of Africa, P dydry ie og 
AGAPS §$ (from Imm, ; 

name given in Jude 12 to the Ebay 
feasts of the early Christians, which are 
described at length in 1 Cor. xi. They 
were instituted in part on the analogy of 
the common meals usual among the 
Greeks (cvgciria) to which each contri- 
buted his share; but this common meal 
was elevated by the spirit of Christian 
charity and designed to commemorate the 
last supper which Christ held with His 
disciples, as well as to serve for the relief 
of the poor. Thus it received a liturgical 
character, so that the Apostle calls it “ the 
supper of the Lord.”! It was also cloeel 
connected with the sacred mysteries, aad, 
more probably, preceded them. However, 
this custom of taking other food before 
the communion soon died out, although 
in St. Augustine’s time the custom stall 
survived of permitting communion once 
@ year—viz. on Holy Thursday—to 
those who had just partaken of the 
agnpe, 

he Agape thus separated from the Eue 
charist survived for many centuries in the 
Church, although it was evident even in 
St. Paul's day how liable it wes to abuse, 
and the complaints of St. Augustine prove 
that he was familiar with similar scane 
dals. The Synod of Gangra, about the 
middle of the fourth century, anathematée 
ses those who despise the Agape, although 
Van Espen is of opinion that in this place 


' Ix Estius ad be. convincing reasons are 
pe for distinguisting the “Supper of the 
rd oe ae Euch the Council of Hippe, 
tius, and the I 
Hefele, Conciliengcschichte, ii. p. 58. 
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the Agape means no more than & common 
meal charitably supplied to the poor.’ Be 
that as it may, the Agapai still continued to 
be cele in the Oburch, The Oouncil 
ef Laodicea in the latter part of the fourth 
eentury, forbade “eating in the house 
of God” but the Synod in , centuries 
after, had to repeat the prohibition, which 
was placed by Gratian in the corpus 
juris 


AGu, CANONICAL. The Church, 


a 

obligations, enjoyi ri- 
Seo enh feel ae 
life, or of holding office dignity. The 
following is a summary of the principal 
Geterminations moperene age, 80 far as 
affect (1) ordinary life of a 
2) the ecclesiastical and re- 
ious state. It must be obeerved that 
eanonical age is reckoned from the 

day of birth, not from that of baptism. 

1. ee ey ; 
—The age of reason is generally supposed 
to begin about the seventh year, though 
of course it may come e I 


for bapti al rg “The Hol E 
post- oly Eu- 
charist and Gonfirmation, according ta the 
discipline of the Wea, are usually given 
some time after the usa of reason has been 
rsarmer Rel the child has received some 

in Christian doctrine, and is 
able to understand the nature of these 
eacramenta, Further, at seven years of 
age, a child becomes subject to the law 

the Church i i 


wence, Sunday 
tract 


begins in the case 


twelve. Marriage contracted by wen 


At twenty-one, the obligation of fast- 
ing begins; it ceases, according to the 
ager er Tipe at sixty. 

2. Weth regard to religious and ecole- 
Giastics.—At seven, a person may be ton- 
eared. No special age is named in the 
eanon law for the reception of minor 
erders. A sub-deacon must have com- 


© Hefele, 3.1784  ® Hebele, 1. 767. 
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pleted his twenty-first, a deacon his 
twenty-second, a vo his twenty-fourth, 
and a bishop his thirtieth year. A clerie 
cannot hold a simple benefice before 
ae on his fourteenth year; an eccle= 
siastic pe teat a » ® canonry in a 
cathedral church—till he has completed 
his twenty-second year; a benefice with 
cure of souls attached to it, before he 
has eit his twenty-fifth year; a dio» 
cese, he has completed his thirtieth 
ar, 


a A religious cannot make his profession 
till he is at least sixteen years old, and 
has passed a year in the noviciate. He 
must be thirty of age before he cas 
hold a prel which involves quasie 
episcopal jurisdiction. A girl must be 
over twelve yoars of age before she assumes 
the religious habit. A woman under forty 
cannot be chosen religious superior of a 
convent, unless it is impossible to find in 
the order a religious of the age required, | 
and otherwise suitable. In this case, @ 
orn ity thirty years old may be chosen 
with the consent of the bishop or other 
superior. (See Council of Trent, Sesa, 
xxiii, xxiv. xxv. Ferraris, “ Bibliotheca 
Prompta.”) 

AGwOETm. A sect of Monophy» 
ites founded by the Alexandrian deacon 
Themistius, and hence also called Themis- 
tians. Themistius, although, being a Monoe 

hysite, he held only one nature of the 
bicanae Word, maintained that this 
nature was subject to ignorance. Timo- 
thy, Patriarch of Alexandria, and his 
successor Theodosius (537-539) opposed 
this assertion, which Jo? logically to the 
confession of two natures, or to the opera 
denial of Christ's divinity. Thereupon, 
the Agnoetes formed themselves into a 


See | special sect which lasted till the eighth 


See Petavius, “ De Incarnat.” 
efele, “ Conciliens*echichte,” 
ii. 574.) 


'¢ 
AGNUS DEY. q) A prayer in the 
Mass, which occurs shortly before the 
communion—“ Lamb of God, who takest 
away the sins of the world, have mercy 
on us. Lamb of God, who takest away 
the sins of the world, have mercy on us, 
Lamb of God, &c., give us peace.” I¢ 
has been used since the time of Pope Sere 

ius in the seventh century. inally 

according to some, till the time of John 
XXII.), each petition ended with “ have 
mercy on us”; and this custom still con 
tinues in the Lateran basilica (Gavant.), 
(2) The { of a tau stamped on the 


cen 
1. xvi. 11. 


ge remains from the Paschal 
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eandles, and solemnly blessed by the Pope 
on the Thursday after Laster, in the first 
and seventh years of his Pontiticate. 
Amalarius, wiiting early in the ninth 
sentury,' mentions the fact that in his 
time the Agnus Dei’s were made of wax 
and oil by the Archdeacon of Rome, 
blessed by the Pope, and distributed to 
the people on the octaveof Easter. A bull 
of Gregory XIII. forbids persons to paint 
or gild any Agnus Dei blessed by the Pope: 
under pain of excommunication.’ 

ALB. A vestment of white linen, 
veaching from head to foot and with 
sleeves, which the priest puts on before 
saying Muss, with the prayer—“ Make me 
whito, O Lord, and cleanse me,” &c. It 
sprang from the under-garment (the tunica, 
or wodipns) of the Romans and Greeks, 
which was usually white, although alla 
does not occur as a technical term for the 
white tunic till nearly the end of the third 
century. The Greek under-garment had 
sleeves, and it was this which the Chris- 
tians adopted for ecclesiastical use. The 
alb was adopted for Church use from 
early times. Eusebius speaks of bishops 
clothed in the holy wodnpys. A canon 
attributed to the Fourth Council of Car 
thage, 398, and which certainly belongs 
to that period, orders deacons to use the 
alb “ only at the time of the oblation or 
of readirg.” In 589, the Council of Nar- 
bonne forbade deacons, suldeacons, or 
lectores to put off the alb before the end 
of Mass. At the same tine, long after 
this date the alb continued to be worn, at 
Jeast by clerics, in daily life. Thus, in 
889, a Bishop of Soisson forbids an eccle- 
siastic to use at Mass the same alb which 
he is accustomed to wear at home. 

The shape of the alb has remained 
much as it was, for it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that it ever was a tight-fitting gar- 
ment. Asa rule, too, it wasalways made 
of linen, whence it is often ca'led linea, 
but it was sometimes made of silk, and 
adorned with gold and with figures. It 
was also in ancient times ornamented with 
stripes of purple or gold. Another ancient 
ornament of the alb consisted in the para- 
tura, which was in use from the eleventh 
to the sixteenth century. This paratura 
(from parare, to adorn: French, parure) 
was a square piece of coloured embroidery 
from half a foot to one foot in length, 
sewed on at four places in the alb, 

The mystical meaning of this veatment 


8 Fleury, xlvii. 86. 
® Bt. ori, Theol. Moral. vii. n. 209. 


ALBIGENSES 


is plainly indicated by the prayer givem 
ea ‘Htefele, ’ Belnine Phe) 


ALBIGENSBES. These heretics were 

80 named from the town of Alby iu Lan- 
gucdoc, where a Council was held in 1176 
which condemned their doctrines, Th 
owed their Manichean tenets to the Pa 
cian sect, which, orizinally formed in Are 
menia in the eighth century, was exiled 
to Bulgaria, and, becoming very powerful 
there, gradually extended its numbers and 
influence up the valley of the Danube, and 
massed out of Swabia into the south-east 
of France. Their teachers assumed a 
great simplicity of manners, dress, and 
mode of life; they inveighed against the 
vices and worldliness of the clergy; and 
there was sufficient truth in these censures 
to dispose their hearers to believe what 
they advanced and reject what they de- 
cried. They taught the well-known doo- 
trine of the Manicheans, that there are 
two op ene creative principles, one good, 
the other evil; the invisible world pe 
ceeding from the former, the body and all 
material things from the latter.* They 
also rejected the Old Testament, said that 
infant baptism was useless, and denied 
marriage to the “perfect,” as they called 
their more austere members. The con- 
demnation of their tenets by the Council 
of Alby produced little or no effect; th 
still multiplied and spread; and Raymon 
VI., Count of Toulouse, protected them. 
Innocent III. sent Peter of Oastelnau to 
Languedoc, as his legate, to oppose the 
spread of the mischief. In 106 Diego, 
the holy Bishop of sna in Spain, atten 
by Dominic his sub-prior, engaged in a 
mission in the south of France, the result 
of which was to bring back great numbers 
to the Catholic faith. The legate having 
been murdered in 1208 by a servant of the 
Count of Toulouse, Innocent proclaimed a 
crusade or holy war, with indulgences, 
against the Albigensian heretics, and re= 
quested Philip IL, the King of France, to 
put oimeelf at itshead. The king refused, 

ut permitted any of his vassals to join it 
who chose. An army was collected, come 
posed largely of desperadoes, mercenary 
soldiers, and adventurers of every descrip- 
tion, whose sole object was plunder. Ray- 
mond, in great fear, not only promised all 
that was demanded of him, but assumed 
the Cross himself acainst his protégés. 
The war opened in 1209 with the siege of 


1 Protestant writers have denied this, but 


it has been money ae by, rar 
his ° 


others, Mr. Hallam, 


History 
Middle Ages, ch. ix past % * 
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ALEXANDRIA 
Besiers and the massacre of ita inhabi- 


ALEXANDRIA D 
Arabs in order to drive out the Greek 


tants. Simon de Montfort, the father of | officials and the orthodox creed. From 


the famous Earl of Leicester, was made 
Count of the territories conquered. The 
sc miriam Phage ese politi- 
; in its progress t atrocities were 
committed, ice wee laid desolate, 
and the Provencal civilisation destroyed. 
Peace was made in 1227, and the tribunal 
of the Inquisition established soon after. 
St. Dominic, who preached zealously in 
Languedoc while the war was proceed ing, 
and founded his celebrated Order in 
1216, is ht by some to have been 
the first Inquisitor; but this seems to be 
a mistake. (Gibbon, liv.; Fleury, lxxii.), 

ALEXANDRIA (Ohurch of). The 
foundation of this Ohurch by Mark the 


Evangelist, the épunvevrjs érpov, as 
bs U called’ by: Pertan has bean already 
noticed [Arrican CourcH}]. The names 
of eighteen bishope of Alexandria between 
St. Mark and St. Athanasius are on re- 
cord, but little is known about most of 
them. Demetrius, who died in 234, is 
known as having been the great Origen’s 
bishop, who first favoured and afterwards 
persecuted that extraordinary man. The 
ighteenth in succeasion to St. Mark was 
exander, one of the fathers who sat at 
Nicea. Under him uaroee the rete coR- 
troversy I 8]. Athanasius 
$56, and Essemipliioat Alexander in 
and after battling with Arianism for 
more than forty passed the close of 
his stormy life in peace, dying in 878. 
Even in the fourth century, a large pro- 
‘epee of the peor of Alexandria were 
latora, as is shown by the story of 
George the intrusive Arian ey 4 mure 
dered in a popular rising because he was 
believed to have insulted some of the 
heathen rites. In the fifth and sixth 
centuries Monophysite bishops had pos- 
seesion from time to time of the see of 


le of Egypt became generally at- 
tached, with the greater part of their 


elergy, to the doctrine of one nature in 
Christ, and rejected the decrees of 
lone ao rae se eon after a 

period of more or less direct opposi- 
tion, were used by the Bysautine 
emperors, and imposed by force onall the 
countries under their rule. Hence it 
happened that the Coptic Monophysites, 
when Amrou, the lieutenant of Omar, 
invaded Egypt in 638, were in the posi- 
tion of an ohare sect, and they 
eagerly joined their forces to those of the 


that time the patriarchate of Alexandria 
has been Monophysite, and severed from 
Oatholic communion. Alexandria having 

ain become a place of considerable 
trade, there is now a fair sprinkling of 
Catholics in the population, for w 
Gregory XVI. created a Vicariate. On 
the present Patriarch of Alexandria of 
the Latin rite, see PATRIARCH. 

ALEXANDRIA (Schoolof), Found- 
ed by Alexander the Great about A.D. 
330, Alexandria rapidly grew in popula- 
tion and wealth, and numbered, towards 
the Christian era, more than six hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants.’ Under the 
Ptolemies Greek literature flourished there 
with extraordinary brilliancy in every 
department of thought. The Jews, who 
settled there in great numbers, struck by 
the fecundity of the Greek mind, strove 
to turn it from its errors, and convert it 
to the belief in the unity of the Godhead, 
The Hebrew Scriptures were under this 
impulse translated into Greek [Smprua- 
@InT VERSION], and a school of eminent 
writers arose, among whom the most 
distinguished were Philo and Josephus, 
Ina a so full of learning and intelleo- 
tual strife, Christianity could only hold 
its ground, after being once planted, by 
entering seriously into the philosophical 
debate, and justifying, by arguments 
which the learned would appreciate, the 
wisdom of God in the revelation through 
Christ. Hence arose the Ohristian school 
of Alexandria, the great lights of which 
—Panteenus, Origen, and Clement—lived 
in the third century. Among the numer 
ous works of Origen the most celebrated 
are his commentaries on Scripture (he 
was the founder of Biblical criticism), the 
“Principia”and the books“ContraCelsum.” 
Clement is known chiefly as the author of 
the “ Pedagogus” and the “Stromata.” 
The latter (the name means “ hangings,” 
“‘ tapestries”) is a multifarious treatise, in 
which he professes to fashion a web of 
Christian philosophy, discussing the cone 
duct and the sentiments which should 
belong to a Christian m all the more 
important relations and emergencies of 
life. The rise of Arianism, and the con- 
flicts to which it led, checked the prose 
perity of the School of Alexandria. St. 
Athanasius writes rather as a worker 
than as 8 thinker, and after him no 
name occurs till that of Cyril of 


8 Gibbon, eh. =, 
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endria, who, though not inactive as a 
writer, employed his stern will and 
vigorous intellect chiefly in repressing all 
dissent from the creed of Ephesus (430). 

ALLEGORICAZ ‘ENSB. ([Sce 
Mysricat Sevsz.] 

ALLELUIA. From two Hebrew 
words uvited by a hyptien, meaning 
«praise Jah,” or “praise thy Lord.” It 
occurs frequently in the last \ifty psalms, 
but nowhere else in the Old YVestament, 
except Tobias, c, 13. In the Ayocalypse, 
St. John mentions that he heard the 

Is singing it in heaven. Th. early 
Christians kept the word in its ouiginal 
Hebrew form, and we know from St. 
Jerome that children were taught to pro- 
mounce it as soon as ey could speax, 
while it was sung during his time by the 
Christian country-people in Palestine, as 
they drove the plough. 

According to Sozomen, the Roman 
Church did not use it in her public 
gervices, except on Faster Sunday. At 

resent, it constantly occursin the Roman 
ass and office; indeed, it is always used 
in the Mass between the Epistle and 
Gospel except at certain times when the 
Church omits it altogether, as a sign of 
mourning. It is thus omitted from 
Beptuagesima to Holy Saturday ; in ferial 
Masses during Advent; on the feast of the 
Holy Innocents, unless it falls onaSunday; 
and on all vigils which are fusting-days, if 
the Mass of the vigil be said. It is, how- 
ever, ured in the Mass on the vigil of 
Easter (Holy Saturday) and of Pentecost, 
because the Masses were anciently said at 
night, and belonged to the solemnity of 
the respective feasts, (Benedict AIV. 
% De Miss.” 11. 5.) 

ALL SAINTS. As early as the 
fourth century, the Greeks kept on the 
first Sunday after Pentecost the feast of 
all martyrs and saints, and we still 

ss & Sermon of St. Chrysostom de- 

vered on that day. In the West, the 
feast was introduced by Pope Boniface 
the Fourth after he had dedicated, as the 
Church of the Blessed Virgin and the 
Martyrs, the Pantheon, which had been 
made over to him by the Emperor Phocas. 
The feast of the dedication was kept on 
the thirteenth of May. About 731 Gregory 
JII. consecrated a chapel in St. Peters 
Church in honour of all the saints, from 
which time All Saints’ Day has been kept 
in Rome, as now, on the first of Novem- 
ber. From about the middle of the ninth 
century, the feast came into general ob- 
eervance throughout the West. It ranks 


ALL SOULS DAY 


ass double of the first class with am 
octave. 

ALE soUuLs DAY. A solemn 
commenioration of, and prayer for, all the 
souls in Purgatory, which the Ohureh 
makes on the second of November. Tne 
Mass said on that day is always the Mase 
of the dead, priests and others who are 
under obligation of reciting the breviary 
are required to say the matins and lauds 
from the office of the dead in addition to 
the office which is said on that day ac- 
cording to the ordinary course, and the 
vespers of the dead are said on the first of 
November, immediately after the vespers 
of All Saints, This solemnity owes its 
origin to the Abbot Quilo of Clugny, 
who instituted it for all the monasteries of 
his congregation, in the year 908. Some 
authors think there are traces at least of 


& local celebration of this day before 
Oa‘lo’s time. With the Greeks Saturda 


was a day of special prayer for the d 
particularly the Saturday before Lent an 
that which preceded Pentecost. (Thomas 
sin, “ Traité des Festes,” liv. ii. ch. 21.) 

ALMS (ffom dAenpocvyn), originall 
a work of morcy, spiritual or eaporal, 
and then used to denote material gifts 
bestowed on the poor. 

Almegiving is freqrently and urgently 
enjoined in the Old Testament.’ So 
highly did the Jews think of this duty 
that in Chaldee almsgiving is expressed 
by a word which signifies justice or 
righteousness, and in the LXX tke word 
eXennoovm or “almsziving” is ofter 
used to translate the Hebrew for justice 
or righteousness. In the New Testament 
Christ makes almsdeeds in those who are 
able to perform them an absolute condition 
of salvation.? St. Paul exhorts the faithe 
ful to lay by every week something for the 
needs of the poor; and the numerous relic 
gious orders which devote themselves 
chiefly or in part to the care of the poor, 
prove that the spirit of Christ and His 
Apostles still animates the Church. 

All are of course strictly bound to res 
lieve the poor, when they are in extreme 
necessity—t.e. when they are in proximate 
danger of death, or grievous sickness 
through want. Besides this, St. Liguori 
teaches, that persons are bound out of 
that part of their income which remains 
over when they have made suitable pro= 
vision for themselves and their families, 
to relieve the ordinary necessities of the 

a E-9- Levit. xix. 9, 10; xxiii. 22; Deud 
3 Matt. xxv. 84, seg. 


am ert 

, Will always prove a strong incentive 
with the Christian soul. Ecclesiastics 
are bound to d all the revenuas of 
their benefices, except what is required for 


their own in pious uses. 
The poor of the place, if they are in 
serious need, must be considered 1 and 


benefice, the cleric who holds it is bound 


Bee ee ee (St. | bo 


. “Theol.” Lib. iii. 81, seg., lib. iv. 


g oF 
prince, or in a noble mansion, having 
the charge of the distribution of alms. 
From the fourteenth century the office of 
Grand Almoner in France rose into even 
ered importance, because this officer 

the charge of the king’s ecclesiastical 
patronage. The Revolution swept it 
away; under the Second Empire it re- 
appeared; but it aig has not sur- 
vived Sedan. One of the Anglican bishops 
has the title of Lord High Almoner, and 
dispenses the sovereign’s alms. 
ehaplains are called almoners in France ; 
the aumonter de la flotte is a functionary 
of considerable importanee, on whose 
Romination chaplains are appointed to 
ships, and also to hospitals. 

ALOGYX. A name given by Epiphanius 
to heretics who denied the doctrine of the 
Word (Adyos) and rejected St. John’s 
writings (i.e. the Apocal as well as 
the Gospel) on the ground that they did 
mot agree with the rest of Scripture. 
Epiphanius speaks of Theodotus of By- 
santium 4s an offahoot of this sect. This 

known as Theodotus the tanner, 
beld that Jesus was a mere man, born, 
however, miraculously of a virgin; that 
Christ was united to him at his baptism, 
descending on aa as a dove ae confer- 
mg sa t wers. rtemon 
tansht ibe gaaie doewine, The heretics 
elaimed to have the early Roman Oburch 
on their side, alleging that it had been 
corrupted by Zephyrinus, an assertion, 
es a contemporary writer quoted by Euse- 
bius observes, abundantly confu the 
writings of the first Christians, and the 
bh in which “from the beginning ° 
Christ had been called God. eodotus 
3 Bo at least some grave authors say. 


ALTAR ; | 


was excommunicated by Pope Victor at 
the end of the second century. Theodotus 
the money-changer, taught similar doo 
trine, with the addition of certain Gnoetis 
sha He made Christ an som 
who descended on Jesus, Melchisedee 
an son superior to Obrist.! 

Eusebius, with otherancients whorities, 
— of Paul of Samosata as i 

e error of Artemon. Paul, bishop A 

Antioch, was notorious for J is avarice, 
love of worldly pomp and in egular life, 
He conceived of the Word and Holy 
Ghost as mere attributes of God, nots 
divine Persons. Jesus was a nere MaR, 
rn of a virgin and enlightened inan extrae 
ordinary degree by the Word or Wisdom 
of God. After twice deceiving the bisho 
assembled in council at Antioch by falve 
statements and false promises, he was 
deposed at a third Antiochene council ia 
269.2 (See ANTiock, Counorts or.) 

Similarly Beryllus, bishop of Bostra 
in Arabia, denied the pre-existence and 
divinity of Jesus Christ. The bisho 
who met in council against him called 
Origen to their help, and the latter suos 
ceeded in bringing back Beryllus to the 
truth.® 

ALTAR, The Hebrew word njjp 


which is usually translated “ altar,” means 


Army literally “‘a place for sacrifice;” and in 


the New Testament its equivalent is 
6votacrnpwov. The sacred writers avoid 
the common Greek word for altar, Bopde,® 
“a raised place,” adopting the unclassi 
word @votacrnptoy, because by doing 80 
they avoided the heathen associations cone 
nected with the common Greek term, be» 
sides expressing much more distinctly the 

urpose of sacrifice for which an altar is 
built. Whether the Christian altar is 
monuoned name in ed py is doubt- 
ful. ere is some ground for supposi 
that it is referred erin Matt. v. BR and 
in Hebrews xiii. 10. It has been argued 
that when our Lord imposes a precept of 
forgiveness before the gift is presented at 
the altar, hedid not mean to give the Jews 
a new law with regard to their sacrifices, 
which were soon tc pass away, but to 
establish the indisso‘uble connection 
tween the Eucharistic Sacrifice of his 
Church and brotherly love. Similarly, it 
is urged that when the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews asserts “ we have an altar, 

1 Euseb. v. 283 Philosophum. vii. 85, 86. 

2 Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, i. 185 seg. 

8 Euseb. Hist. vi. BB. 

4 Beds occurs only once in the N.T, an@ 
then of a heathen altar; Acts xvii, 24. 
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ef which they have no right to eat who 
serve the tabernacle,” he is setting altar 
against altar, and declaring the impossi- 
bility of partaking in the Jewish sacrificial 
feastings and joining at the same time in 
the sacrificial banquet of the new law. 
It is certainly difficult to understand the 
“altar” as the altar of the cross, which 
is never once called an altar in the New 
Testament, and though, of course, an altar 
% indisputably is, still nobody ate of the 
sacrifice offered on it. At the same time 
theee interpretations are by no means 

by all Catholic commentators," 

However it may stand with the name, 
the existence of the thing is implied in the 
New Testament doctrine of sacrifice [eee 
Mass}, and the name occurs in the 

} i i “ There is one 
flesh,” says St. Ignatius the disciple of St. 
Jobn, “one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and one chalice for union with his blood, 
one altar (Gvcworn oo es one bishop.” 
So Tertullian descrites Christians as stand- 
ing at “the altar of God;”* and thesame 
word “ altar” is used in the A postolic Con- 
stitutions and in the ancient liturgies. 
These testimonies are in no way weakened 
by passages in Minucius Felix and Arnobius, 
who in their controversies with Pagans 
deny the existence of Christian altars. 
Obviously, they deny that altars such as 
the Pagan ones were in use among Chris- 
Gans; just as one of these authors allows 
that there were no temples among Chris- 
tians, though churches are distinctly re- 
nies el in the edicts of the Diocletian era, 

are known to have existed at a still 
earlier date.* 

In early times the altar was more 
weually of wood; and an altar of this kind 
fe still preserved in the church of St. John 
Lateran at Rome, on which St. Peter is 
said to have celebrated Mass. But the 
tombs of martyrs in the Catacombs and 
elsewhere were also used for the Holy 
Sacrifice, the slab of marble which covered 
the sepulchre serving as the altar-table; 
and for almost fourteen centuries, that 
gah of the altar on which the Eucharist 

consecrated has always been of stone or 


3 Maldonatus ignores that given above, of 
Matt. v. 23. Estius, following St. Thomas, 
distinctly rejects that of Heb. xiii. 10, 
2 Philad. 4. 
‘ Carica Ne Development, 27. 
inal Newman’s ° 
§ lt is enclosed in the Papal altar of this 
except a portion of it, which {s pre 
eerved in the church of St. Pudentiana : 60, at 
eee oe ter of the article “ Altar” ia 
Kraus’ Encyclopidie, 


—_ 


ALTAR 
marble, After the time of Constantine, 


when sumptuous churches were erected, 
careful arrangements were made for the 
position of the altar. Jt did not lean as 
it often does now agains: the sanctuary 
wall, but stood out with a space round it, 
so that the bishop when celebrating Mass 
looked towards the people. Thus the 
altar looked in the same direction as the 
portals of the church, and often both 
were turned towards the east. This an- 
cient arrangement is still exemplified by 
the “ Papal ” altars in the Roman basilicas, 
La doled in St. bers were ae 
ope still sa on the great Festi 

tooling at ae and the same time to the 
people, to the portals of the church, and 
to the east.! The altars in the Catacombs 
were still employed, but even new altars 
were sanctified by relics, a custom to 
which so much importance was attributed 
that St. Ambrose would not consecrate an 
altar till he found relics to place in it, 
Then, as now, the altar was covered with 
linen cloths, which, as appears from @ 
rubric in the Sacramentary of St. Gela« 
sius, were first blessed and consecrated. 
It was surmounted by a canopy, supported 
by columns between which veils or cure 
tains were often hung, and on great festie 
vals it was adorned with the sacred vessels 
placed upon it in rows, and with flowers, 
The cross was placed over the canopy, oF 
else rested immediately on the altar itself, 
The language and the actions of the early 
Christians alike bespeak the reverence in 
which the altar was held. It was called 
“ the holy,” “ the divine table,” “ the altar 
of Christ,” “the table of the Lord.” The 
faithful bowed towards it as they entered 
the church ; it was kauwn as the dovAos 
tpdwe{a, oF “table of asylum,” from 
which not even criminals could be forced 
away.* Finally, before the altar was used, 
it was solemnly consecrated by the bisho 
with the chrism. The date at which this 
custom was introduced cannot be accu- 
rately determined; but the Council of 
Agde, or Agatha, in Southern Gaul, held 
in the year 506, speaks of this custom as 
familiar to everybody.® 

The rubrics prefixed to the Roman 
Missal contain the present law of the 
Church with regard tothe altar. It must 
consist of stone, or at least must contain 
an altar-stone large enough to hold the 


1 Rock, Hierurgia, 497, 
8 Synod of Orange, anne 
ii. p. 298. 
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® Hefele, p- 668, 
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ALTAR-BREADS 


by the bishop, or b a vith epocial 
e bi or by a priest witb speci 
faculties. Onvof ‘Secs oths should reach 


the altar, varying in colour according to 
the feast or season. A crucifix! isa to 
be set on the altar, between two candle- 
sticks: the Miseal placed on a cushion, at 


Missal without inconvenience. 

to the number of altars 
in a charch, Gavantus says that originally, 
even in the West, one church contained 
only one altar. this altar, however, 
the same author continues, several Masses 
were said on the same day, in proof of 
which he appeals to the Sacramentary of 
Leo. He adds that even in the fourth 
cen the church of Milan contained 
several altars, as appears from a letier of 
St. Ambroee, and he quotes other examples 
from the French Church in the aixth 
century. 


Ret erase - are aa wafers 
made of fine wheaten flour ially pre= 
pared for consecration in the Mase. The 
altar-breads according to the Latin use 
(followed also by the Maronites and Ar 
Menians) must be unleavened. They are 
usually stamped with a figure of Christ 
erucified, or with the IHS. They are 
of two sizes: one larger, which the priest 
himself consecrates and receives, or else 
reserves for the Benediction with the 
Blessed Sacrament ; the other smaller, con- 
ra aa for the communion of the faith- 


The practice of stamping altar-breads 
with the cross or I H S seems to be ancient, 
and is widely diffused. Merati mentions 
the fact that the cross is stamped on the 


' The rubric says only a cross, but a cruci- 
& fs prescribed subsequent decrees of the 
scerennont tea. Liguor. Theol. Mor.vi.n. 


32 Tabella secreta im use since the six- 

“sh a ela pale under 
Row others are placed, one 
the altar. 
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altar-breads used by Greek, Syrian, and 
Alexandrian (Coptic P) Christians, 

ALTAR-CLOTHS. The rubrics of 
the Missal require three fair cloths to be 
placed on the altar, or two cloths of which 
one is doubled. They must be blessed by 
the bishop, or by 8 priest with special 
faculties. In the fourth century St. Optae 
tus speaks of the linen cloth placed on the 
altar as usual in his time, and Pope Sil- 
vesteris said to have made it a law that 
the altar-cloth should be of linen. Mene 
tion, however, is made by Paulus Silene 
tiarius of purple altar-cloths, and, in fact, 
both the material and the number of these 
cloths seem to have varied in early times, 

See Rock, “ Hierurgis,” p. 503; Kraus, 

“ Archeol. Dict.”— Altartticher.) 

ALTAR, STRIPPING oF. [Sco 
Hoty WEEK. 

AMBO (Gr. dyaBaiver, to ascend). 
A raised platform in the nave of early 
Christian churches, surrounded by a low 
wall; steps led up to it from the east and 
west sides. The place on it where the 
Gospel was read was higher than that 
used for reading the Epistle, Al church 
notices were read from it; here edicts and 
excommunications were given out; hither 
came heretics to make their recantation} 
here the Scriptures were read, and sermons 
preached. It was gradually superseded by 
the modern pulpit. A good example of 
the “ambo” may be seen in the church of 


San Clemente at Rome. (Ferraris. 
AMBROSIAN CHANT. [Seo 
Cuan. } 


AMBROSIAN LITURGY. An an- 
cient Liturgy still used in the church of 
Milan instead of the Roman Mass, from 
which it differs in many striking points, 
We read in Walafrid Strabo, an author 
of the ninth century, that St. Ambrose 
regulated the Massand Office of his church 
at Milan, but some of this rite are 
older than St. Ambrose, while, on the other 
hand, the Ambrosian Missal contains great 
additions which date from St. Gregory the 
Great. According to the Ambrosian rite, 
there is no Mass for the Fridays in Lent; 
and the offering of bread and wine by the 
people for the sacrifice is still retained in 
solemn Masses, The Ambrosian rite was 
confirmed by Pope Alexander VI.,in 1497, 
and is still retained. (Ceillier, “ Auteurs 
Saerés,” tom. xiii. c. 1, 

AMEN. A Hebrew word signifying 
“truly,” “certainly.” It is preserved im 
its original form by the New Testameat 
writers, and by the Church in her Liturgy, 
According to Benedict XTV., it indicates 
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assent to a truth, or it is the expression of 
@ desire, and equivalent to yévorro, ‘80 
be it.”? 

“Amen” signifies assent when used at 
the end of the Creeds. In the ancient 
Church the communicants uscd it as an 
expression of their faith in the Blessed 
Sacrament. Thus we read in the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions *—“ Let the bishop 

ive the oblation, saying, ‘The Body of 

hrist,’ and let the recipient say, ‘ Amen.’ ” 
St. Ambrose explains the “ Amen” used 
thus in communicating as meaning “ it is 
true.” 

At the end of prayers “ Amen ” signi- 
fies our desire of obtaining what we ask. 
Thus it is said by the server, after the 
collects in the Mass, as a sign that the 
faithful unite their petitions to those of 
the priest. In Justin’s time, the people 
themselves answered ‘‘ Amen” as the priest 
Giuished the prayers and thank-givings in 
the Mass, and was about to distribute the 
Holy Communion. 

AMICE (Amictus. Called also “ hu- 
merale,’ “superhumerale,”  anaboladi- 
um,” from dva3addev, and, in @ corrupt 
form, “anabolagium”). A piece of fine 
linen, oblong in shape, which the priest 
who is to say Mass rests for a moment on 
his head and then spreads on his shoulders, 
reciting the prayer—“ Place on my head, 
O Lord, the helmet of salvation,” &c. 

For many centuries priests celebrated 
with bare neck, as may be seen from 
many figures in the Roman Catacombs, 
and from the Mosaic at San Vitale in 
Ravenna. The amice, however, is fre- 
quently mentioned after the opening of the 
ninth century. Originally, as Innocent 
II. expressly testifies, it covered the head 
as well asthe neck; ard to this day Capue 
ehin and Dominican friars wear the amice 
over their heads till they reach the altar. 
It also was not at first concealed by the 
alb, as is now the case, and it was often 
made of silk and ornamented with figures, 
At present it is made of linen, and only 
adorned with a cross, which the priest 
kisses before putting on the amice. 

Medieval writers have given very 
many and very different svmbvlical mean- 
ings tothis vestment. The prayer already 


1 De Miss. ii. 5. He adds a third sense 
wiz. consent to a request—but gives po clear 
{instance of this use. 

8 viii. 12. 

8 Apol. i. 67. 

¢ “It was introduced In the cighth,” ears 
Dr. Rock ; but see Hefele, Beitriige zur Kirchen- 
geschichie, &c., 11, 
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quoted from the Roman Missal speaks of 
it as figuring the “helmet of salvation,” 
and a similar prayer occurs in most of the 
ancient Latin Afiseale. 

ANAGNOSTES. [See LEcTOR. 

ANAGOGICAL (literally, “lea ing 
up”). A name given to things typical 
Christ in the Old, or to the actions of 
Christ in the New, Testament, so far as 
they signify the eternal glory which awaits 
the elect. The anagogical is asubdivision 
of the spiritual or mystical sense, (See 
St. Thomas, S. i. 1, 10.) 

ANAPHORA. Greek word for Offer 
tory, in the Mass. 

ANATHEMA. A thing devoted or 
given over to evil, so that “ anathema sit” 
means, “Jet him be accursed.” St. Paul 
at the end of 1 Corinthians pronounces 
this anathema on all who do not love our 
blessed Saviour. The Church has used 
the phrase “anathema sit” from the eare 
liest times with reference to those whom 
she excludes from her communion either 
because of moral offences cr because they 
persist in heresy. Thus one of the 
earliest councils—that of Elvira, held im 
806—decrees in its fifty-second canon thas 
those who placed libellous writings in the 
church should be anathematised ; and the 
T'irst General Council anathematised those 
who held the Arian heresy. General 
councils since then have usually given 
solemnity to their decrees on articles of 
faith by appending an Anathema. 

Neither St. Paul nor the Church of 
God ever wished a soul to be damned, 
In pronouncing anathema against wilful 
heretics, the Church does but declare thag 
they are excluded from her communion, 
and that they must, if they continue obeté- 
nate, perish eternally. 

ANGEL. The word (dyyeAos, a 
translation of NPD) Means messubger, 


and is applied in a wide sense to priesta,® 
prophets,” or to the Messias® as sent by 
God. Specially, however, itis used as the 
name of spiritual beings, created by God 
but superior in nature to man. The exe 
istence of such superhuman intelligences 
was conjectured even by heathens such as 
Plato; and although the Sadducees* bee 
lieved “ neither in angel or spirit,” angels 
are mentioned so frequently in the Old 
and New Testament that it would be idle 
to allege Scriptural proofs on the matter, 

1 Mal. if. 7. 2 Acg. 1.18 

8 Is. xlii.19. There are different views held 
on this passage, but this is not the place te 
discuss them. 

@ Acta, xxiii, @ 
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When were created, Scripture does 
not distinctly tell us. ‘ The most ancient 
Fathera,” says Petavius, “especially the 
Greeks and such Latins as are used to 
follow the Greeks,” held that the angels 
were hail a at the heavens and all 
material gs. e contrary opinion 
that the heavens were first cieeted and 
the angels in the heavens, is that of St, 
Thomas, and has been commonly held since 
his time the Latins. The Fourth 
Lateran Co declares that God created 
angels and material “at the same 
time from the beginning.” But the coun- 
cil had no intention of deciding this quee- 
tion, which still remains open, as has been 
ei out by St. Thomas himself, by 
asquez, Petavius and others. 

With regard to the nature of angels, 
many early Fathers believed that they 
were corporeal. This opinion is not diffi- 
cult to account for when we consider such 
rriages between 


ancels might be painted, because they 
were “circumscribed (¢red) weplyparrol 
in 
form of men;” nor did the council censure 
his words, limiting itself to a simple de- 
cision that it was lawful to represent 
angels in pictures. However, our Lord's 
words® imply, that Is are incapable of 
marriage, and so exclude the interpretation 
which regards the “sons of ” in 
Genesis vi. as @ synonym for angels. 
Many of the Fathers deny that angels have 
bodies; so do all modern theologians. 
The Fourth Lateran Council separates an- 
gelic from corporeal natures, and Peta- 
vius rightly characterises the contrary 
inion as “proximate to heresy.” At 
same time, angels are capable of as- 
suming bodies; to which rat are for the 
time intimately united ; which they move 
and which they use to represent either their 
rast sabe apy or the ea of 
assages 0 ipture, which im 
this, will readily oaenk 3 the reader. ae 
The angels, then, are purely spiritual 
intelligences and, for that vey reason, 
euperior to man, who is composed of bod 
and soul. They are immortal, since dea 


3 But that the “sons of God” may mean 
Voip) Owe fe (lxxii. in 


} Sogn iL 1, &e. 

yexciy of Matt. xxii. 80 cor- 
gesponds to the “took to theinselves wives” in 
the Hebrew of Genesis vi. 3, 
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consists in the separation of soul and body, 
nor could they be destroyed, except by the 
omnipotence of God. eir knowledge, 
unlike that of man, which is slowly ac= 
quired by means of the senses, depends 
upon images received from God along 
with the nature he has giventhem. They 
do not reason, as we do, for the keenness 
of their intellect enables them to see by 
intuition the conclusions which are h~ 
volved in principles. Their intelligenus 
is in perpetual exercise, and although tay 
future, the thoughts of the human sor, 
and above all the mysteries of grace, are 
hidden from them, except so far as God 
is pleased to reveal them, still they can 
know and understand many things which 
are hidden fromus. They can move from 
place to place with a swiftness impossible 
to man. Finally, they are endowed with 
free-will and are able to communicate 
with each other.? 

, To a nature o: noble God added sance 
tifyin ; ey received power to 
brow God as revealed by faith, to hope 
in Him, to love Him, and afterwards, if 
they were worthy, see Him face to face, 
But, oe the time of their probation, 
Lucifer and many other angels fell. It 


the | is hard to determine the precise nature of 


their sin, but we may quote Petavius, 
who places it in “a desire of alsolute 
dominion over created things, and in 
hatred of subjection.” The rebel angels 
were at once deprived of all supernatural 
gifts and thrust into hell without hope of 
pardon; the angels who had pereevered 
were at once rewarded with everlasting 
bliss. The very greatness and perfection 
of angelic nature, says St. Grecory the 
Great, made their sin unpardonable. 
Holy writ represents the number of 
the angels as exceedingly great.® 
They are, according to the common teache 
ing of theologians, divided into three 
hierarchies, each of which includes three 
orders. The first triplet consists of Sera- 
him, Cherubim, Thrones; the second of 
minations, Principalities, Powers; the 
third of Virtues, Archangeis, Angels, 
This enumeration occurs for the first time 
in Pseudo-Dionysius, from whom it was 
adopted by St. Gregory the Great, and 
so became current in the Church. But 
it is founded on the mention of seraphim 
aud cherubim in Isaias and Ezechiel; of 


2 The text contains a summary of the teach- 
ing of theologians, It is contained in Scripture 
or deduced from it, as may be seen by consul 
ing St. Thomar. pt. & 

§ Dan. vii. 10, 


2 
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angels and of archangels throughout 
Scripture; and of the other orders in St. 
Paul's Epistles to the Ephesians and Colos- 
sians, the meaning of St. Paul is much 
sie taper But we may remark that very 
early writers divide the angels into orders, 
and count thrones, dominations, &c. 
among them,! thouch it is well to re- 
member that the existence of these par- 
ag classes of angels is no article of 


As to the employment of the angels, 
we read in the 3 istle to the Hebrews 
that they are all ministering spirits,” 
They serve God continually in heaven, 
and they also defend countries, citics, 
churches, &c., besides offering to God the 
prayers of the faithful, particularly, ac- 
ordin to the Fathers and ancient litur- 
gies, those which ascend to heaven during 
the Mass, Further, each man has an 
angel who watches over him, defends him 
from evil, helps him in prayer, suggests 
good thoughts, and at last, it he is saved, 
presents his soul to God.? 

The Church, on her part, shows to the 
angels that veneration or inferior honour 
which is their due, and, knowing from 
Christ's words® that they are acquainted 
with things which pass on earth, she 
begs their prayers and their kind offices. 


ANGULUS 


The Catholic may answer those who ace 
cuse the Church of idolatry for her cultus 
of angels, as St. Augustine and St. Cyril 
answered long ago, that we adore God 
alone with latria or supreme adoration, 
and that to Ilim alone we offer the 
sacrifice of the Mass. 

ANGELS, EVIL. [Seo ea 
ANGELS, FEAST OF. Since 
fifth century churches were dedicated, 
both in the East and West, to the holy 
angels. Inthe West, there was a famous 
apparition of St. Michael on Mount Gare 
anus, an event which Baronius places 
in the year 493, and this apparition gave 
occasion to the feast of St. Michael which 
the Roman Church keeps on September 
29, and which is mentioned in the martyre 
ologies of Jerome, Bede, and others, as 
the Dedication of St. Michael. There 
was another apparition of the same arche 
angel in France during 706, “It is this 
apparition,” snaye Thomassin, “on Mount 
Michael, or Jn Pertculo Maris, which wae 
once so celebrated in France, and of which 
the commemoration is still observed in 

some dioceses,” 

In the East, the constitution of Manuel 
Commenus mentions a feast cf the ap- 
parition of St. Michael on September 6, 
and of the angels in general on Noveme 


It is true that St. Paul condemns the | ber 8 


Opnoxeia, or religion of angels, in writing 
to the Oolossians, but every scholar is 
aware that he is warning them against the 
Gnostic error which regarded angels as 
the creators of the world; and with equal 
reason, the same passage micht be alleged 
asin condemnation ofhumility. IC is true 
also that, when St. John in the Apocalypse 
bowed down before an angel, the latter 
said, “ See thou do it not, for I also am 
thy fellow-servant. ...Adore God.’""* But 
if Protestants think the veneration of 
angels idvlatrous, or at least unlawful, 
they ought not to suppose the holy 
Apostle so ignorant as to offer it—not to 
speak of his shortly after repeating the 
crime. Rather, surely, the ancel refused 
the homage out of respect to the honour 
which human nature lisa received from 
the Incarnation and to the apostolic dig- 
nity; just as a bishop might out of hu- 
mility decline the homage of one whom, 
range inferior to himself in ecclesiasti- 
cal , he venerated for his great virtue. 


8 See Bp. Lightfoot’s note on Coloss, & 16, 

® Gen. xiviii. 16; Matt. xviii. 10. 

5 Luc, xv. 10. 

© Apoc, xix. 10; xxii. 8& Another inter 


gestation is also given by Petavius 


r 8. 
The feast of Angel Guardians waa in« 
stituted under Paul V., at the request of 
Ferdinand of Austria, afterwards emperor 
(Thomassin, “ Traité des Festea,”) 
ait GUARDIANS. (See Am 
GELS, 

ANGELICALS. An order of nuns, 
following the rule of St. Augustin 
founded ‘_ Luigia di Torelli, Countess o 
Guastalla, about 1530. She had been 
married twice, but being left a second 
time a widow when only twenty-five 
years of age, she resolved to devote the 
rest of her life and her large fortune to 
the divine service, 

She founded her first convent at Milan, 
Her religious took the name of Angelicals 
in order to remind themselves whenever 
they uttered it of the purity of the ane 
gels. Every nun adopts the name of 
“Angelica,” prefixing it to that of a 
patron saint and her family name—eg, 
“Angelica Maria Anna di Gonzaga.” 
Their ec nstitutions were drawn up by St, 
Charles Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan. 

ANGELUS. By this name is de 
noted the Catholic practice of honouring 
God at morning, noon, and evening, b 


reciting three Hail Mary's, together wi 
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sentences and a collect, to express the 
Christian’s rejoicing trust in the mystery 
of the Incarnation. The first sentence 

i “Angelus Domini  nuntiavit 
Maris ;” whence the name of the devo- 
tion. A bell, called the Angelus bell, 
rings at the several hours, The evening 
ber was introduced by Pope John 
x in the fourteenth century; that 
at noon, according to Mabillon, arose in 
France, and received Papal sanction at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

ANGLICAN i 
troduction of Christianity and Oatholi- 
city into England is treated in the article 
Conversion oF Nations — Barrons — 
ANeLo-Saxons. 

The separation of England from the 
eommunion of the Catholic Church, and 
the establishment of a national institu- 
tion, retaining the old titles of the sees, 
the Church lands, the tithes, and portions 
of the old ecclesiastical discipline, were 
transactions not easily or suddenly etfec- 
ted. They may be regarded as spread 
over a paige of po abe years, from 
1631, when Henry VIII. first claimed the 
title of Supreme Head of the Church, to 
1663, when the adoption of the Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion by the Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury, at the 
very time when a general council was 
sitting at Trent, consummated the schism, 
and launched the Anglican Ohurch on an 
independent course. 


1580 the bishops, with Archbishop | his 


Warham at their head, were in full com- 
munion with Rome; clergy and laity 
alike acknowledged that when a religious 
nee arose the ultimate appeal lay to 
e chair of Peter; and the Christianity 
of an i was the same as that 
of a Frenchman or a Spaniard. But there 
was a body of sectaries scattered through 
the country, the Lollards, fanatically at- 
tached to subversive ideas, assisted by the 
numerous abuses which great wealth had 
brought into the Church, and promising a 
“ pure Gospel” to their followers, like the 
Cathari of the middle ages. As the Van- 
dals found allies in the Donatista, so any 
enemy who might attack Catholicism 
fm England was sure of the enthusiastic 
ig gy of the Lollards. Wolsey died 
in 1530; and Thomas Cromwell then 
ve the king the famous advice to fol- 
the example of Gustavus Vasa—who 
had carried through a religious revolution 
in Sweden—and by a bresch with Rome 
bring the clergy into a condition of uncon- 
ditional submission to himself. Two ob- 


CHURCH. The in-| the 
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jects which he ardently desired might 
thus, Henry saw, be compassed—one, & 
divorce from his wife; the other, the ree 
plenishment of his treasury from the 
wealth of the Church. 

The first step was taken in 1531, when 
the Attorney-General filed a bill against 
the whole body of the clergy as having 
been the “ fautors and abettora” of Wol- 

in breaking the Act of Premunire. 
(See Pauwunree, Act or.] The Convoe 
cation voted a large grant of money to 

king, imagining that nothing more 
was required of them; but Henry re- 
fused to receive it unless words were ine 
serted in the preamble to the grant, 
importing that he was the “ protec: 
tor and only supreme head of the 
Church and clergy of England.” The 
consternation of the clergy was great; 
they debated the matter, and finally cone 
sented to go to the utmost verge of law- 
ful compromise. They recognised the 
king as the “chief protector, the only 
and supreme lord, and, as far as the 
law of Christ will allow, the supreme 
head,” of the English Church and ° 
The saving clause preserved the conces- 
sion from being heretical, but it was evi- 
dently perilous; for the king might, and 
in fact did, employ the remaining words 
on his own purposes, and omit the saving 


use. 
Archbishop Warham died in 15383, 
and by the appointment of Cranmer as 
is successor, Henry secured a pliant in- 
atrument in the prosecution of his designs 
against the Church. The Pope consented 
to the appointment and expedited the 
usual bulle, under the authority of these 
Cranmer was consecrated, and took in 
public the oath of canonical obedience to 
the Pope, having previously made a@ 
private protest before witnesses that his 
oath should not prejudice the “ rights of 
the king,” nor his own co-operation with 
himin “reforming” the Ohurch of England, 
Events now moved rapidly. Oranmer de= 
clared the king divorced from Catherine 


(1533), and Acts of Parliament were 
(1534) abolishing all appeals to 
ne) 


astical causes, and secre Hees as the 
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Aig was employed in getting the 
ishops to take this oath; atill it remains 
matter for amazement that they were 
found so pliable as all, with one excep- 
tion, todo so. That exception was Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, who for the crime 
of refusing to the king his title of supreme 
head of the Church, was thrown into 
prison and after a time beheaded (1536). 
A few days afterwards Sir Thomas More 
buffered death for the same offence. 

The English Oburch was now in a 
state of schism, being separated from the 
see of Peter, through union with which 
it had been for nine hundred years in 
communion with the Church universal. 
But no other change was made, and by 
the statute of the Six Articles (1539) 
Henry strove to repress the rising tide of 
heterodox innovation. In the next reign, 
that of Edward VL, the Protestant party 
obtained the reins of power. First one 
Prayer Book (1549), and then another 


(1652)—the second diverging consider 
ebly more from Catholic doctrine than the 


first—were substituted for the missal and 
breviary. In these changes, Cranmer and 
his associates, several of whom were 
foreigners, were unceasingly active. The 
bishops generally—such is usually the lot 
of time-servers—found that if they were 
expected to give up Rome in the last 
reign, they had to give up a great deal 
more in this, sven fundamental doctrines 
of the Catholic faith. Several, as Gardi- 
ner, Tonstall, Day, Heath, and Vevsey, 
resisted, with more or less of consistency, 
the novelties which the primate and 
council were continually foisting upon 
them, and were deprived of their sees. 
The majority, it is to be feared, acquiesced 
in all the iniquities and follies of the 
reign, even in that monstrous injunction 
of the council (1552) requiring them to 
remove the altars from all parish churches 
in their dioceses. A formulary of faith, 
in forty-two articles, was drawn up by 
Oranmer and Ridley, but too short a time 
before the death of Edward to allow of 
its being either embodied in a statute or 
assented to by Convocation. 

In the reign of Mary, all the religious 
changes that had been made under Edward 
VI. were, so far as possible, undone, and 
the old state of things restored. Cardinal 
Pole was made archbishop of Canter 
bury, the authority of Rome was recog 
nised, and the nation reconciled to the 
Holy See. Everyone knows with how 
great severity Mary's government pro- 
ceeded agaist the Protestanta, Cranmer, 
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Ridley, Latimer and many others being 
burnt, and hundreds forced to flee fos 
their lives into foreign countries, 

At the accession of Elizabeth the 
bishops, and the hizher clergy generally, 
were staunch Catholics. But it was 
Elizabeth's evident interest as the daughe 
ter of Aun Boleyn—whose marriage with 
her father two Popes had declared to be 
null and void—to renounce the authority 
of Rome and throw herself into the arms 
of the Protestant party. Counsellers and 
ministers of great ability and determinae 
tion were soon by her side, ready to cone 
firm her in this course, and to point oug 
the best means for effecting it. Pole was 
dead; Heath, archbishop of York, held 
the seals as chancellor ; they were imme= 
diately taken from him, and given to 
Nicholas Bacon, a Protestant. Elizabeth 
made it known at once that she did not 
believein transubstantiation, by forbidding 
the Bishop of Carlisle to elevate the host 
when saying Mass before her in her private 
chapel. Seeing this, Archbishop Heath, 
upon whom the office fell, as Canterbury 
was vacant, refused to take a part in her 
coronation; Oglethorp, of Carlisle, alone 
among the bishops, was found sufficiently 
complying. Parliament met early in 
1550, and in the course of the session 
two important Acts, those of Supremacy 
and Uniformity, were passed. In the first 
the queen was styled, not ‘supreme 
head ” of the Church, but “supreme govere 
nor, a8 well in all spiritual or ecclesiastical 
things or causes as temporal.” Practie 
cally, these words had the effect of severe 
ing England from the Holy See, and 
throwing her into schism, just as effectue 
ally as the earlier form. By the Act of 
Uniformity, the second Prayer Book of 
Edward . was restored, and its use 
made compulsory, some slight alterations 
being introduced, the object of which 
was to make acquiescence !ess difficult 
for those who leaned to the Oatholic does 
trine.? 

The English laity, as represented by 
Parliament, had now adopted the Proe 
testant religion; it remained to see what 
the bishops and clergy would do, The 
bishops, all but one, stood firm. Only 
Kitchen, of Llandaff, could be induced 


1 The words of administration in the book 
of 1549 (“The body of Jesus Christ,” &¢.), 
which have a Catholic sound, were now pree 
fixed to the Zwinglian form of administration 
(“Take and eat this in remembrance,” &c.), 
emploved iv the book of 15523 and ep the 
words have remained ever since, 
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@o take the cath imposed by the new Act 
ef Supre . Had the inferior clergy 
i spirit, it is possible that 
of the Ucurt would have failed; 
for it was notorious that the elections 
bad been grosaly tarnpered with by 
the agente of the Government, and that 

general feeling in the country was 
less favourable to Protestantism 
than the ing of the Act of 


eart, in the 
reign of Mary, cousented to ubjure the 
Pope, and adopt the Erastian principle 
that the sovereign of a country should 
have the supreme control of its religion. 
This being so, the Government feared 
rot to eject the recusants at once, for 
they knew that among the men of uni- 
versity anne whose Protestant senti- 
ments had made them exiles under Mary, 
they would find numbers more or less 

ified in t of character and learn- 
ri to take the vacant posta, and eager to 
obey the Guvernment in all things. 

t it was necessary to find a work- 
fing head for the new Church, and after 
some time Matthew Parker was pitched 

mn, and consecrated archbishop of 


anter » at Lambeth, according to 
7 ordinal of Edward VI., in December 
559. 


rari pees Orpers.} Parker had 
been a Oatholic priest, and the head of a 
college at Cambridge; nevertheless, in 
violation of his canonical obligations, he 
had married a wife; and the irregularity 
hiding apron eee ares remain in 
idi i e reign of Mary. Alithe 
bish ‘whi refused the path were de- 
Three of their number (the bishops 

of St. Asaph, Ohester, and Worces- 
ter) escaped to the Continent; the first- 
named, Thomas Goldwell, took part in 
the later sittings of the Council of Trent. 
Men were soon found to accept the tem- 
poralities of the vacant sees, with all the 
conditions attached to them by the State. 
Thus Grindal was made Bishop of Lon- 
don ; Cox, of Ely; Cheney (who, Cam- 
den tells us, had been a warm friend and 
admirer of Luther), of Gloucester; and 
Jewell, of Salisbury, With equal ease 
the vacancies in the ranks of the higher 
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clergy and the authorities at the univer 
sities were filled up. 

To consummate the severance of the 
new Church from Oatholic Christendom, 
it was still necessary to provide it with a 
distinct symbol. ‘This was done in the 
Oonvocation of 1568, which unanimously 
adopted, on Parker's suggestion, the re= 
vised Articles <f Faward VI. From 
forty-two they were reduced to thirty- 
nine, but the omitted articles referred to 
points of minor importance. Substanti- 
ally the Creed then adopted, and ever 
since adhered to by the Anylican Church, 
represents the opinions of Oranmer and 
Peter Martyr. A useful note in Lingard’s 
Ilistory of England (vol. vi., note a@) 
analyses the divergences of the religious 
system put forth in the Thirty-nine 

icles from Catholic belief. In few 
words it may be stated that, while the 
Articles adhere to the ancient doctrine 
on the Trinity, thé Incarnation, and the 
Redemption of man, they broach novel 
views on justification (the Lutheran tenet 
of justification “by faith only” being 
distmetly adopted), on Purgatory (whi 
they deny), and on the Sacraments (which 
they reduce from seven to two). They 
also declare that general councils may not 
be summoned except by the command- 
ment and will of princes (Article 21); 
that they may err even on matters of 
faith (sh1d.); that all the patriarchates, 
both and West, have erred in mate 
tera of faith Gaede 19); that the English 


sovereign (though he or she must not 
meddle with “the ministering of God's 


word or of the sacraments”) has supreme 
authority over all ecclesiastical persons 
and in all Church causes within his or 
her dominions (Article 87); and that 
tardy has no jurisdiction in England 
(shid. ‘ 
The necessity of finding a firm sup- 
rtin the government against the Oatho- 
ic party, which was still strong down to 
the accession of James I., seems to have 
driven the Anglican leaders into the 
excessive Erastianism exhibited by the 
Thirty-nine Articles, This, while it gave 
them strength on the side of the govern- 
ment, alienated from them | numbers 
of the more conscientious and consistent 
Protestants; and more than any other 
single cause has contributed to that 
rogressive attenuation of the national 
urch by secessions, which at the pre- 
sent day has left her with little more 
than half the English people within her 


pale, For an account of the procedure of 
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the Holy See with reference to Elizabeth, 
geo Deposition, BULL oF. 

ANGLICAN ORDERS. The valid- 
ity of Anglican orders is a subject of 
controversy or not, according to the view 
taken of the nature and eflects of ordina- 
tion, The late Archli-hop Whately (see 
his treatise on the “ Kingdom of Christ,” 
passim) held (1) that the Church of 
Christ consisted of many separate com- 
munions having nothing necesaarily in 
common but the profession of belief in 
Jesus Christ as the Redeeaer of mankind ; 
(2) that Christ's kingdom was “not of 
this world,” se. not intended to be sus- 
tained by temporal coercion, as earthly 
kingdoms are; (8) that every Christian 
Church or sect, while repudiating all 
coercive means either for or against itself, 
had the right to organise itself and 
manage ite internal afluirs; (4) that a 
necessary part of such organisation was 
the appointment of office-bearers and 
ministers, Considered thus, Anglican 
orders are undoubtedly “ valid;” for no 
one doubts that the Anglican Church has 
@ separate corporate existence, and laws 
and a government of its own, nor that ita 
clergy are regularly appointed in con- 
formity to those laws. Nor would any 
one holding this view justly object to the 
ordination of Anglican clergymen, who 
have submitted to the Roman Church 
and desire to become priests; for he 
would admit that his view of ordination 
and that held in the Catholic Church 
were totally distinct things, eo that to 
treat an Anglican cleryman as if he had 
not been previously ordained would 
merely imply a radical diflerence of con- 
ception as to the nature of ordination, 
and convey no slur on the'rites or 
formalities by which his admission as an 
office-bearer in the Anglican Church had 
been prefaced. 

But it is well known that there is a 
large and increasing section of Anglicans, 
who hold much the same theory as to the 
nature and effects of ordination that 
Catholics do—viz. that in virtue of 
authority derived in an unbroken chain 
from the Apostles [OrpER, Hoty] the 
penee who ordains a priest coufers on 
him the right and the duty of offering the 
sacrifice of the New Law by celebrating 
the Eucharist, and of absolving penitents 
from their sins. If Anglican ordina- 
tion really conferred these powers, the 
eonsideration of the manner in which 
they have been used for the last three 
hundred years, and of the manner in 
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which they are used now, would be one 
of the most painful and perplexing sub- 
jects of thought on which a Catholic 
could enter. At the same time, the 
Anglican party referred to have no choice 
but to claim for their ordinations nothing 
less than the potency above described, 
for they hold, as we do, that a priest in 
the Catholic Church is either all this, or 
he is—nothing. Hence an eurnest and 
searching controversy has arisen of late 
years, with the view of sifting and testing 
the validity of those orders of which the 
coneecra.ion of Parker by Barlow in 1659 
was the fountain head. 

The subject is encumbered with ine 
numerable details, and we have only space 
for a few important propositions in cone 
nection with it. 

1. The Roman Church, though it has 
never pronounced a furmal decision on 
the validity of Anglican orders, has in 
practice treated them as invalid, since 
Anglican clergymen have to go through 
all the usual stages before being admitted 
to the priesthood, as thcugh they were 
simple laymen. 

2. No record of the consecration of 
Barlow (who consecrated Parker) is in 
existence, and it is doubtful whe be 
was ever cons\crated at all, 

8. The ordinal used at Parker’s con- 
secration—that of Edward VI.—shows a 
manifest intention of not making a Oatholie 
bishop, as then and now understood, but 
of appointing a sort of overseer, who, 
deriving his power from the soverei 
et administer discipline, teach, an 

reach. 

4, Similarly, the Anglican ordinal for 
making priests, at any rate down to the 
time of Charles IL, bore on its face the 
intention, not to make sacrificing priesta, 
but “a Gospel ministry.” 

5. Even if their orders were valid, 
Anglicans would not any the more belong 
to the true Church. “Catholics believe 
their orders are valid, because they are 
members of the true Church, and Angli- 
cans believe they belong to the true 
Church, because their orders are va: 
lid”? (Canon Estcourt’s “Question of 
Anglican Ordinations discussed,” 18733 
F. IIutton’a “The Anglican Minis 
he 1879, @ luminous and able trea- 
tise. 

ANIMALS, LOWER. The doctrine 
of St. Thomas oa the nature of the brutes, 
stands midway between the extreme doce. 

1 Cardinal Newman's Essays Crit. and Hist, 
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trine, held in ancient and revived in modern 
times, that the brutes have rational souls, 
and the equally extreme doctrine of 
Descartes, ‘that they are mere machines. 
St. Thomas admits that the brutes have 
souls, by which they live and feel, and 
know and desire the particular objects 
which are presented to them. They can 
store up past impressions in their memory ; 
they can recall absent images by imagina- 
tion. Further they cannot go. They 
are incapable of forming abstract ideas, 
and they have no free will, “In the 
works of brutes,” St. Thomas says, “we 
eee certain instances of eagacity, inasmuch 
as the brutes have a natural inclination 
to Liberec with the most perfect order, 
and, indeed, their actions are ordered with 
supreme skill.” He explains that this 
skill comes from God, the supreme arti- 
ficer, and he continues, “On this account 
certain animals are called prudent and 
eagacious, although they themselves have 
no reason or free will, as is clear from the 
fact, that all animals of one species go to 
work in the same way.” ! 

From this it follows, as will be plain 
to anyone who has learned the elements 
of the Thomist pave , that all the 
operations of the brute soul are performed 

rough the bodily organs. ‘The imagina- 
tion and the memory are sensitive powers, 
no leas than sight and hearing: it is onl 
the intellect and the will which deal wit 
immaterial ideas, and which act without 
material organs; and intellect and will 
are wanting in brutes. From the opera- 
tions of the soul in brutes St. Thomas 
infers its nature, in accordance with the 
philosophic maxim “essence and operation 
correspond to each other.”* As their 
souls operate through matter, so they 

ring from matter and perish with it. 

hey are not created God, but are 
derived with their ies from their 
parents by natural generation.? With- 
out matter, they are utterly incapable of 
operation, and therefore of existence, for 
nothing can exist unless it acts i some 
way or other. Hence, their soul is ex- 
tinguished with the dissolution of the 


Th 

ese philosophical principles deter- 
mine the morality which regulates the 
conduct of man to the brutes. As the 
Jower animals have no duties, since the 
are destitute of free will, without whi 
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the performance of duty is impossible, so 
red eles no rights, for right aud duty 
are correlative terms. The brutes are 
made for man, who has the same right 
over them which he has over plants or 
stones, Ile may, according to the express 
permission of God, given to Noe, kill 
them for his food, and if it is lawful to 
destroy them for food, and this withcut 
strict necessitv, it must also be lawful to 
put them to death, or to inflict aps on 
them, for any good or reasonable end, 
such as the promotion of man’s know- 
ledge, health, &c., or even for the pur- 
poses of recreation. But a limitation 
must be introduced here. It is never 
lawful for a man to take pleasure directly 
in the pain given to brutes, because, in 
doing so, man degrades and brutalises 
his own nature. Hence the touching 
rules in the Old Testament which pre: 
scribe mercy on man’s part to the beasts. 
Moreover, we are bound for our own 
sakes not to inflict long and keen suffering 
on the brutes, except some considerable 
good results. If we accustom ourselves 
to see animals tortured, we are apt te 
become callous even to human sufferings 
and we do wrong in exposing ourselves t 
such a danger, unless on the weight 
grounds of a higher benevolence. “ A 
man,” says Billuart, “ who puts brutes to 
death in a cruel manner, and delights in 
their torments, sins venially, by abusing 
his power as master and lord. For by 
such cruelty a man accustoms himself to 
be cruel to his fellow-men; whence we 
read in Prov. xii. ‘the just man knoweth 
[fe. considers and regards} the souls of 

is beasts, but the heart of the wicked is 
cruel,’”’ ! 

ANNATES (Annate) or FIRST 
FRUITS. According to the definition 
of Ferraris, “‘ Annates are a certain pore 
tion of the revenues of vacant benetices 
which ought, according to the canons and 

ial agreements, to be paid to the 

man Pontiff and the Curia.” The ee 
tion due in the case of inferior benetices 
seems to have been, before the Council of 
Constance, one half of the gross revenues of 
the first year, and in the case of bishopric 
and abbeys, a sum regulated according to 


1 Billuart, De Justit. Diss. x. a.1. For the 
spirit of the O. T. on this matter, see Exod. xx. 
10, xxiii. 12, where the beasts, like men, haves 
dav of rest provided for them; Deut. xxv. 4, 
“thon shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out thy corn;” xxii. 6, where the Jews are for- 
bidden to take the bird with the brood os 
which she is sitting. 
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“the ancient taxation.” At that council 
a decree was passed after much discussion, 
of which the general effect was to allow 
to the Roman Pontiff the first year's in- 
come of all dignities and benefices in bis 
gift. The Oouncil of Basle complained of 


the burden of the “ annates,” yet when it | W 


was a question of maintaining the anti- 

pe Felix, whom they had set up, they 
Frcnosed a still heavier burden, in the 
shape of “ first fruits,” on the nations 
adhering to them. 

The annates were finally transferred 
from the Pope to the King by a statute 

in 15 They are still payable to 
@ sovereign in the case of Anglican 
bishoprics and Crown livings. 

Owing to the revolutions which within 
the last ninety years have so ccmpletely 
altered the face of Europe, annates form, 
at the present day, a scarcely appreciable 

rtion of the revenues of the Iloly See. 

eir place is supplied more or less im- 
perfectly by the voluntary contributions 
usually called “ Peter’s Pence ” [see that 
article} 

Zahiwein remarks:—* Annates (1) are 

d for the support of the Pope, the Car- 
Finals, and other officials. (2) er are 
applied to defray the expenses of tle 
legates and apostolic nuncios, whom t26 
Popes find it necessary to send to various 
nations and the Courts of princes. (3) By 
means of these annates, aid is extended to 
bishops who have been expelled from their 
gees, and to princes unjustly dislodged 
from their thrones.” It was probably by 
means of this fund that the Popes were 
enabled to extend a generous hospitality 
for many years to the son and grandson 
of our James II. 

ANNIVERSARY. An “anniver- 
sary” is defined as “ that which is done 
for a deceased person on the expiration of 
@ year from the day of death,” and is 
especially unders of the celebration 
of Mass for the benefit of hissoul. When 
@ testator directs that such an annivere 
sary shall be celebrated, without specify- 
ing whether once or oftener, the canon 
law interprets his intention as being that 
the foundation shall be sn perpetuum. H 
the anniversary falls on a greater double, 
the Mass of Requiem may be said; if on 
@ double of the second class, it must 
be anticipated or postponed. (Ferraris, 
Anniversarium.) 

ANNUNCIATION OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN neds. 
ebayyeXiopuds, xapiriopss). he wor 
signifies '« declaration,” or “annouive- 
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ment "—¢e. of the fact that God the Soa 
was to be born of Mary—but at the 
moment in which the fact was panoaneel: 
it actually took place; so that, in comme= 
morating the “ Annunciation,” we really 
commemorate the Ircarnatior of God the 
ord. 

St. Luke tells us, that the Angel 
Gabriel was sent by God to Nazareth, 
where he saluted Mary with the words, 
“Vail, full of grace.” The Evangelist 
spenks of Mary as “ espoused * to Jose 
and Calmet, on this ground, thinks 

she was still unmarried. But the 
majority of Catholic writers believe that 
the word “espoused ” must not be pressed 
that Mary, when the angel came, was 
already St. Joseph’s wife, and was li 

in his house. St. Ambrose, in his come 
mentary on Luke, lib. ii., remarks that 
the salutation, “ Hail, full of grace,” was 
unknown before. “It was reserved for 
Mary alone. For rightly is she called 
full of grace, who alone obtained a grace 
merited by none, save only her, that she 
should be filled with the Author of Grace.” 
At first, Mary was disturbed by the salue 
tation, and even when told that she was 
to be the Mother of our Lord, she replied, 


22! iow shall this be, since I know not 


man?” Catholic divines point out that 
she did not, like Zacharias, show want of 
faith. She accepted the fact, and only 
inquired about the manner of its accome 
plishment. According to the commor 
explanation, she had made a vow of vire 
ginity, which she was anxious to keep, 
though, as St. Bernard says, she was 
willing to surrender it at God's bidding, 
The angel told her the child was to be 
conceived by the operation of the aon 
Ghost. Mary herself was to supply 
which an ordinary mother supplies for 
the formation of her child’s body, ao that 
Mary is truly the Mother of God. The 
rest was done by the operation of the 
Trinity, though it is attributed 
to the Iloly Ghost, because it wasa 
of grace and love—grace and love being 
articularly appropriated to the Holy 
host. This mystery was accomplished 
when the Blessed Virgin said, “ Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord, be itdone unto 
me according to thy word.” Then God 
the Son was hypostatically united te 
human nature, 

The Annunciation, as a feast; belongs 
both to Christ and to his Blessed Mother; 
but Suarez says, that, as the gift of Christ 
to man was not perecey accomplished 
till the moment of his birth, therefore 
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fhe feast of the Annunciation is to be 
ed chiefly as a feast of Mary, that 
Christmas as a feast of Christ. The 


feast of the Annunciation is celebrated on ' 
March 25. Someauthore—e.g. Thomassin 


aod Tillemont—think tbat this date was 
chosen simply because it is nine months 


before Christmas; nine months being the | 


usual period which elapses between con- 
ception and birth. Benedict XI1V., on the 
other hand, contends that the 25th of 
March was known by ancient tradition to 
have been the actual day. Certainly, 
St. augustine, in the fourth book of his 
work on the Trinity, cap. v., speaks of an 
ancient traditiun to that effect, while the 
same day is marked for the Annunciation 
in the Greek Menologies and Menea, in 
the Calendars and Martyrologies of the! 
Copts, Syrians, Chaldeans, as well as in 
the Sacramentary of St. Gregory, and 
nerally in the Missals, &c., of the West. 
i: is true that a Council of Toledo, in the 
seventh century, ordered the feust to be 
kept on January 18, but the object of the 
eouncil was, not to fix the true date, but 
to pore against the inconvenience of 
telebrating the Annunciation in Lent. 
We do not find any certain and express 
mention of the feast in early writers, 
though Martene rightly infers from St. 
Augustine’s words, already alluded to, 
that the custom of celebrating it is very 
ancient. We find it mentioned by the 
Council in Trullo (692), in an ancient 
Martyrol falsely attributed to St. 
Jerome, ad in homilies which pass under 
the name of Gregory Thaumaturgus, and 
which may belong to the beginning of the 
fifth century. The Bollandists even argue 
from the general diilusion of the feast, 
that it may have been of Apostolic insti- 
tution. 
amomaanm. (See Arran. ] 
ANTHEM. (See ANTIPHON.] 
ANTHONY, ST., ORDER OF. Pro- 
ly speaking, there is no such Order. 
or although, as we have seen [ABBorT], 
Anthony was the patriarch of the mon- 
astic family, still he composed no rule ; 
and if certain schismatic convents of 
Armenians and Copts boast that they 
such a rule, it is alwavs found on 
examination that it is the rule of St. 
or some modification of it. 

e Antonines, an order of monks to 
serve the sick, were founded by Gaston, 
a gentleman of Dauphin6é, tuwards the 

of the eleventh century, when the 
terrible and mysterious disease called St. 
Anthony's fire was causing great mor- 
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ot in the Kime of ton auetune’ In ha 
, & pilgrim, rought reli 
of St. Anthony to the church of St 
Didier la Mothe, near Vienne, Praying 
before these relics in 1005, Gaston, his 
son being then dangerously ill, vowed to 
give his goods to found a hospital if his 
son got well. The son recovered, and 
eagerly joined his father in the fulfilmens 
of his vow. They took the monastio 
habit, and established a hospital for the 
reception of persona ill of St. Anthony’a 
fire. The oidak flourished greatly. Bene- 
dict VIII. in 1297 ordained that the 
Antonines should live as canons-regular 
under the rule of St. Austin. The order 
subsisted till the Revolution, at which 
time there were sixty-six Antonines in 
France ; of this number only three bee 
came assermentés; the rest preferred pore 
secution, exile, and death. 
ANTHROPOMORPHITES. Anin- 
significant sect of the fourth century, 
called also Audians, after their founder 
Audius, a nativeof Mesopotamia. Grounde 
ing their heresy on many pat~ges in Scrip- 
ture, especially in the Old Testuinent, they 
maintained that God had a human sha 
They died out before the end of the fifth 
century. When Cassian, towards the year 
400, travelled among the monks of Egypt, 
he found that anthropomorphism, ‘hough 
with a complete absence of here* eal ine 
tention or perversity, was rife among 
them; but whether they inherited the 
tenet from the Audians. or derived it from 
some other source, is uncertain. 
ANTICHRIST. A word which, so 
far as the New Testament is concerned, 
only occurs in St. John's Epistles. In 
itself it might mean— like Christ,” ov 
“instead of Christ,” as dvrideos signifies 
Godlike, or dv6dnaros pro-consul, but the 
Antichrist of St. John is Christ’s adversary. 
‘Ye have heard,” hesays,“ that Antichrist? 
is coming, and now there have been many 
Antichrists, ... This is the Antichriss 
who denies the Father and the Sun.” In 


! the fourth chapter he makes the charac 


teristic of Antichrist (rd rot avrixpiorov) 
consist in not confessing Jesus; * and more 
fully in the seventh verse of the Second 
Epistle, he places the guilt of Antichrist 


11 Ep. ii. 18 The reading ¢ é». “that the 


Antichrist sieager is that of the received se 
but Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles omi 
the article. 


2 “Every spirit which does not confess 
Jesus.’’ So the Greek, according to the editions 
just quoted. The Vulgate has “every spirit 
which dissolves Jeaus.” 
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in his denial that Christ has “ come ir the 
Mesh.” Vhus St. Jolin identtlies the Anti- 
ehristian apirit with the Docetic heresy, 
thouvh he seems also to allude to a single 

rsun who is to come in tle last days. 
St. Paul, in the Second Fpistle to the 
Thessalonians is more explicit. Tle does 
not, indeed, use the word “ Antichrist,” 
but he speaks of a person whom ke de- 
ecribes as the “man of sin,” “the son of 
perdition who opposeth and rai-eth him- 
self over all that 1s called God, or is an 
object of awe, so as to sit in the temple of 
God, exhibiting himself as God.” At pre- 
sent, there is a power which hinders his 
manifestation, The Thessalonians looked 
on the “day of the Lord” as already 
imminent. Notso,St. Paul replies; three 
thinye must happen first—an apostasy or 
defection must occur; the hindrance to 
the manifestation of Antichiist must be 
removed, and then Antichiist himself re- 
vealed. This “man of sin” ig usually 
called “ Antichrist,’ and to this termino- 
logy we shall conform during the rest of 
the article, 

As to this Antichrist, we must dis- 
tinguish between what is certain and what 
is doubtful. 

It is the constant belief of the whole 
Church, witnessed by Father after Father 
from Irenreus downwards, that before our 
Lord comes again, & great power will 
arise which will persecute the Church, 
and lead many into apostacy. All that 
is “lawless,” all that oppose “lawful au- 
thority” in Church or State, partake so 
far of his spirit, who is called, in the 
words of the Apostle, the “lawless one ” 
by pre-eminence. But this must not lead 
us to treat Antichrist as a mere personitfi- 
eation of evil, or to forget the universal 
belief of Fathers and theologians that he 
is a real and individual being who is to 
appear before the end of the world. 

So much for what is certain. When 
we come to details, the Fathers, Bossuet 
says, “do but grope in the dark, a sure 
mark that tradition had left nothing de- 
cisive on the subject.” All, or nearly all, 
are agreed in considering that the “ mys 
tery of iniquity already worked ” in Nero, 
that the power which hindered the ap- 
ae of Antichrist was the Roman 

‘mpire, and that he was to appear as the 
Meseias of the Jews, and to possess himself 
of theirtemple. Further, from very early 
times, St. Paul's “ man of sin” was iden- 
tified with one of the two Apocalyptic 


beasts, in Apoc. xiii, and with the 
little horn, in Daniel vii., which roots out 
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the other ten horns, or kings, speaks 
blasphemies and destroys the saints. A 
time was expected when the Roman power 
would be divided into ten kingdoms. Anti- 
christ was to destroy three of these, to 
subdue the rest, till, after a reign of three 
and a half years, he, in turn, was de 
stroved by Christ. It wasalso commonly 
held that Antichrist was to be « Jew, of 
the tribe of Dan, because that tribe is 
described asa serpent by the dying Jacob,* 
and is omitted from the list of tribes in 
the Apocalypse. Many other features in 
the picture might be given. Some re 
garded Antichrist as generated by Satan; 
others, as actually Satan incarnate. The 
Avian persecutivu in Africa, the dominae 
tion of Is!am, were looked upon as likely 
to usher in the reiynof Antichrist. Among 
other curious belicfs we nay mention that 
of some among the Pivuines, who supe 
osed that as Lucifer had come from the 
irhest order of angels, so Antichrist 
would spring from the most perfect Order, 
viz, the Franciscan. In contrast with 
these aberrations of fancy, St. Augustine 
in the West, and St Jolin Damascene in 
the Kast, preserve a marked moderation 
of tone in discussing this subject. 

At the Protestant Reformation, an ene 
tirely new view appeared on the field, 
Even heretics had not ventured to assert 
that St. Paul, in the “ man of sin,” meant 
to describe the Pope. Wicliffe, indeed, 
had called the Pope “ Antichrist,” while 
the name was applied to Pope Silvester 
by the Waldensians, to John XXII. by 
the Bécuines; but the word was used in 
that vague sense in which everyone who 
does or teaches evil is an Antichrist. 
Indeed, till Luther's time it was generally 
agreed that Antichrist was to be an indi- 
vidual, and this fact, which the plain sense 
of St. Paul's words implies, is enough of 
itself to refute the absurd opinion that 
Antichrist means the line of Popes. 
Protestant writers of respectable attaine 
ments have now rejected this monstrous 
ied ia eee Yet it is well not to fore 
vet that it was once almost an article of 
Proteciait faith, and it was actually made 
a charge against Archbishop Laud on his 
trinl that he refused to recognise Anti- 
christ in the Bishop of Rome, 

(Chiefly taken from Dollinger’s © Firs 
Age of the Church,” A ppendix 1.) 

ANTIDICOMARIANITES (lit 
erally “opponents of Mary”). A sect of 
heretics in Arabia, to whom St. Epiphae 


1 Gen. xlix. 17. 8 Apoc, vil. & 
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gius directed an epistle and of whom he patriarch of Antioch, and this infringement 


hey held, that, after Ubrist’s birth, Mary 
had other children ky St. Joseph. ‘They 
are suid to have derived this error from 
disciples of Apollinaris, The Collyridians, 
a sect of the sume time and country, also 
mentioned by Epiphanius, went to the 
oppusite extreme. Women of this sect 
utlered cakes or rulls (xoAAupises) iu Mary's 
bo:our and afterwards partook of them. 
This superstition first arose in Thrace 
and Scythia, Against these heresies St. 
Epiphanius lays down the Catholic prin- 
ciple, that Mary is to be honoured, but 


God only to be adored. (See Fleury, 
xvii, 2 Hefele in Wetzer and 
Welte.) ; 


ANTIOCH. The city in which the 
disciples of our Lord were first called 
Cori-tians. It was the chief centre of the 
Geutile Church, and here the chief apostles, 
St. Peterand St. Paul, and other apostolic 
men, such as St. Barnabas, laboured. 
Lsesides this, Antioch had a title to 
speciul pre-eminence in the fact that it 
was for a time the actual see of St. Peter, 
who founded the Church and held it, ac- 
cording to St. Jerome, tor seven yeurs. 
He was succeeded by St. Evodius and St. 
ignatius, Moreuver, the civil greatness 

the city cumbined with its traditional 
glory, a8 St. Peter's see, to give it a high 
rank amouny the Churches of the world. 
At 18 no wunder, then, that Antioch should 
have been revurded in early times as the 
third amony the episcopal cities of the 
Catholic world. The difficulty rather lies 
in the fact that the third, instead of the 
second, place was assigned to it, and that 
it ranked after Alexandria, the see of St. 
Mark. This apparent anomaly vee be 
explained by thecivil superiority of Alex- 
endria, and this is the solution actually 
given by Buronius; or, again, it may be 
eaid that St. Peter only fixed his see at 
Antioch for a time, whereas he pluced 
his representative St. Mark as the per- 
manent bishop of Alexandria. 

However, the bishops of Antioch did 
not even maintain their rank as third 
among Christian bishops, though it was 
theirs by ancient privilege. At the 
Second and Fourth Vouncils, thay per- 
mitted the bishop of Constantinople to 
assume the next place after the ltoman 
bisbup, so that Artioch became the fourth 
among the patriarchates. Shortly after 
the Fourth General Council, Antioch fell 
lower still. Anatolius, bishop of Con- 
stantinople in St. Leo's time, ordained a 


ves an account in his work on heresies. | of the independence which belon 


d to 
Antioch as a patriarchate came to be Te= 
yarded as a settled custom. 

The patriarchate of Antioch em- 
braced the following provinces: Pho 
nicia prima et secunda, Cilicia, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Osroene, Euphratesia, Syria 
secunda, Isauria and Palestine. It is 
doubtful whether Persia was subject to 
it. Antioch claimed jurisdiction over 
Cyprus, but the latter asserted its inde- 
pendence at the Council of Mphesus, and 
at a later date Anthimus, metropolitan of 
Cyprus, resisted Peter the Fuller, who 
claimed authority as patriarch of Antioch. 
Anthimus professed to have found the 
body of St. Barnabas in the island and so 
to have proved the apostolic foundation 
of his Church. The territory of Antioch 
was abridged further by the rise of the 

atriarchate of Jerusalem. At Chalcedon, 

uvenal of Jerusalem secured the three 
Palestines a3 his own patriarchate. This 
he did by an agreement with Maximus of 
Antioch, which was ratified by the coune 
cil and the Papal legates. 

The bishop of Tyre held the first 
place umong the metropolitans subject to 
Antioch; he was called rpwrddpovos, and 
be had the right of consecrating the new 
patriarch, though in the middle of the 
tifth century, as we have seen, this privi- 
lege was usurped by Constantinople. ‘The 
patriarch consecrated the metropolitans ; 
they consecrated the eee thouzh 
Pope Leo wished, that even bishops should 
not be consecrated without the patriarch's 
approval. 

Under the Emperors Zeno and Anas 
tasius at the end of the fifth century, 
Monophysite patriarchs were placed at An- 
tioch, and this Monophysite patriarchate 
lasts to the present day, though the patrie 
arch’s residence was removed to Tagrit 
and later to Diarbekir. ‘There was a 
Greek orthodox patriarch, who generally 
resided at Constantinople, but he too fell 
away in the general defection of the 
Greeks from Catholic unity. ‘This schis- 
matic patriarchate of theorthodox Greeks 
still continues. At the end of the 
eleventh century, the conquests of the 
crusaders led to the establishment of a 
Latin patriarchate. 

At present, besides the Syro-Monophye 
site or Jacobite, and the Greek schismatie 
patriarch, there are—the Latin Catholie 
patriarch, who, at present, does not reall 
govern any Church in the East; the Gre 
Melchite patriarch, for the united Greeks; 
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the Syrimm patriarch, for those of the 
Syrian rite who returned in the seven- 
teenth century from Monophysite error to 
the Ohurch ; the Maronite patriarch, who 
has authority over all Maronite seitle- 
ments, (From Le Quien, “ Oriens Chris- 
tianus,” tom. ii, De Patriarchatu Antto- 
cheno; except the last paragraph, which 
fs from Morcni, “ Dizionario,” suo voce.) 

Among the many councils assembled 
at Antioch, special importance belongs (1) 
to three councils held between 264 and 
269 against Paul of Samosata. At the 
third council, in 269, Paul was deposed 
and his formula that the Son was of one 
substance (dyocvct0s) with the Father 
condemned, probably because Paul meant 
by it, that the Son pre-existed only as an 
attribute of the Father, not as a distinct 
Person, just as reason in man is & mere 
faculty, not a distinct person. The 
fathers of the council addressed an en- 
cyclical letter to Dionysius of Rome, 

aximus of Alexandria, and to the other 
bishops. Dionysius died that same year, 
but his successor, Felix I., published a 
decisive statement of the Catholic faith 
against the errors of the heresiarch. Paul, 
however, maintained possession of the 
episcopal house ; whereupon the orthodox 
applied to the emperor Aurelian, who 
decreed that the bishop’s house was to 
belong to him “ with whom the Italian 
bishops and the Roman see were in com- 
munion.” 

(2) To the Synod tn encentis, held in 
84]. It consisted of 97 bishops, met to 
consecrate the “Golden Ohurch” begun 
by Constantine the Great, whence the 
pame ¢» ¢yxatviots. The majority of 
the Fathers held the Catholic faith, and 
had no thought of betraying it; and hence 
their 25 canons relating to matters of 
discipline attained to great authority 
throughout the Church. But they were 
deceived by the Eusebian party [see 
ARIANS], renewed the sentence of de- 

sition against Athanasius, and put forth 
our Creeds, which though they approach 
the Nicene confession, still fall short of it 
by omitting the decisive word “consub- 
stantial.” 

Apart from its influence as a patri- 
archate and as the meeting-place of coun- 
cils, Antioch also wielded great powers 
over the Church as a school of theolugy 
and of scriptural exegesis, This school 

Y existed in the fourth century, 
when theus and Lucian—who died, 
as a martyr, in 3] 1—were its chief orna- 
ments. Antiochenes were learned 
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and logical, the enemies of allegorical Intewe 
pretation and of mysticism, but their love 
of reasoning and their common sense des 
generated at times into a rationalistic ten» 
dency, so much so that Theodore of 
Mopsuestia has ever been regarded ag 
the forerunner of Nestorius. But une 
doubtedly, Antioch rendered great ser» 
vices in the literal interpretation of Scripe 
ture. Unlike the Alexandrians, the 
great scholars of Antioch turned aside 
from allegorical interpretations, and were 
distinguished for their critical spirit and 
grammatical precision, Among their — 
foremost commentators were—Diodore, 
bishop of Tarsus, (+ about 394), fore 
merly priest at Antioch, whose writings, 
though vehemently denounced for their 
Nestorian tendency, and no longer extant, 
once enjoyed a vast reputation; John 
Chrysostom, the greatest of all literar 
expositors; Theodore of Mopsuestia (+ 
429), like Diodorus, inclining to Ne» 
torianism, but gifted with talents which 
can still be discovered even in the frage 
ments and Latin translations of his come 
mentaries which survive, and known 
among the Nestorians as “the commen- 
tator” par excellence; Theodoret os 
about 458), whose commentaries on St. 
Paul are “perhaps unsurpassed” for 
“appreciation, terseness of expressivn and 
good sense.”? 

ANTIPHON. The word signiries “ale 
ternate utterance.” St. Ignatius, one of 
the Apostolic Fathers, is believed to have 
first instituted the method of alternate 
chanting by two choirs, at Antioch. In 
the time of Constantine, according to 
Sozomen, the monks Flavian and Dioe 
dorus introduced it among the Greeks, 
In the Latin Church it was first employed 
by St. Ambrose at Milan in the fourth 
century, and soon became general. But 
in process of time the word came to 2ave 
a@ more restricted sense; according to 
which it signifies a selection of words or 
verses prefixed to and following a \salna 
or psalms, to express in brief the mystery 
which the Church is contemplating in 
that part of her office. 

In the Mass, the Intreit (introduced 
by Pope Celestine I. in the fifth ceutury), 
the Otfertory, and the Communion, are 
regarded as Antiphons, But it is in the 
canonical hours that the use of the Anti- 
op receives its greatest extension. At 

espers, Matins, and Lauds, when the 
office is a double [ DouBLx], the Antiphong 


8 Lightfoot on Galatians, p. 280, 
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ase doubled—that is, the whole Antiphon 
$s said both before and after the psalm or 
eanticle. On minor feasts, the Antiphons 
are not doubled; then the first words 
only are said before the psalm, and the 
whole at theend of it. Liturgical writers 
say that the Antiphon means charity; 
and that when it is not doubled, the 
meaning is that charity, begun in this 
life, is perfected in the life to come ; when 
it is doubled, it is because on the greater 
feasts we desire to show a more ardent 
charity. Except the Alleluias, few Anti- 
phons are sung in Paschal time, for the 
Joy of the season inflames of itself, and 
without extraneous suggestion, the charity 
of theclergy. On most Sundays the An- 
tiphons at Vespers are taken from both 
Testaments, but in Paschal time only 
from the New. On the greater Anti- 
phons, see the article ADVENT. 

The final Antiphons of the B. V. M. 
formed no part of the original Church 
office; they came into the breviary later. 
They are four in number, one for each 
season of the year. The first, “ Alma 
Redemptoris,” sung from Advent to 
Candlemas, was written by Hermannus 
Contractus, who died in 1054. Chaucer’s 
beautiful use of this in the Prioresses Tale 
shows how popular a canticle it must 
have been vith our forefathers. The 
second, “ Ave Regina,” sung from Candle- 
mas to Maundy Thursday, was written 
about the snme time, but the author is 
unknown. The third, “ Regina Celi, 
letare,” is used in Paschal time; and the 
fourth, “Salve Regina” (to which, as is 
well known, St. Bernard added the words 
“O clemens,” &c.), written either by 
Pedro of Compostela or Hermanuus 
Contractus, is sung from Trivity to 
Advent. 

ANTIPHOWARY. The book in 
which the antiphons of the breviary, 
with the musical notes belonging to them, 
are contained. | 

APOCRISIARIUS  (droxpivec Gat, 
to answer.) Ecclesiastical, but chiefly 
Papal, emissaries to the Court of the 
Emperor were designated by this name 
from the fourth to the ninth century. So 
long as the civil power persecuted the 
Church, there was no place for such offi- 
eials; but after the conversion of Con- 
stantine, the recognition by the Roman 
pond pe of the divinity of Christianity 

the claims of the hierarchy gave rise 
to numberless questions, within the bor- 
derland of the civil and the ecclesiastical 


juriediction, which it was important for 
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the Popes to press on the notice of the eme 
perors, and obtain definite answers upon, 
so that a practical adjustment might bee 
come possible. The Apocrisiarius, there= 
fore, corresponded to the Nuncio or 
Lecate a latere of later times, and was 
usually a deacon of the Roman Church, 
Gregory the Great resided in this charace 
ter for three years at Constantmople in 
the reign of the Emperor Mauricius, 
After the middle of the eighth century 
we hear no more of such an emissary, 
because the adoption of the extravagances 
of the Iconoclasts by the imperial Court 
led to a breach with Rome. But when 
Charlemagne revived the Empire of the 
West, similar diplomatic relations arose 
between him and the Holy See, which 
again required the appointment of Apocri- 
siarii. It appears that under the first 
Frankish emperors the imperial arch- 
chaplain was at the same time Papal 
Apocrisiarius, Subsequently the name was 
given to officials of Court nomination 
who held no commission from Rome; and 


-in this way the title in its old sense came 


to be disused, and was replaced by Legatus, 
or Nuntius, 

APOCRYPHA (from dndéepudos, hid- 
den). It corresponds to the Jewish word 
193, which the Jews applied to books with- 
drawn from public use in the synagogue, 
on account of their unfitness for public 
reading.! But the later Jews had also 
the notion that some books should be 
withdrawn from general circulation be- 
cause of the mysterious truths they cone 
tained.® 

The early Fathers used “apocryphal ® 
to denote the forged books of heretics, 
borrowing, perhaps, the name from the 
heretics themselves, who vaunted the 
“ apocryphal” ® or “ hidden” wisdom of 
these writings. Later—e.g. in the “ Pro- 
logus galeatus ” of Jerome—apocryphal is 
used in @ milder sense to mark simply 
that a book is not in the recognised canon 
of Scripture; and Pope Gelasius,‘ in a de- 
cree of 494, uses the term apocryphal in 
& very wide manner, (1) of heretical fore 
geries; (2) of books like the “Shepherd 
of Hermas,” revered by the ancients, but 
not a part of Scripture; (8) of works by 
early Christian writers (Arnobius, Cam 
sian, &c.) who had erred on some points 


! Buxtorf. Ler. Chald. d¢ Rabbin. sub voe. 

9 4 Esdr. xiv. 46, 

8 Tertull. De An. 2. Clem. Alex. Strom, 
lif. 4, 29; Euseb. Hist. iv. 22. 

4 Kleury, Hist. xxx. 85; but see aleo Hefele, 
Conciliengeschichte, ii. 618. 
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of doctrine. We need scarcely add that 
the Protestant custom of calling Wis- 
dom, Machabees, &c., Apocrypha,” is 
eoutrary to the faith and tradition of the 
Church. [See DEvTERO-cANONICAL. } 
The name is now usually reserved by 
Catholics for books, laying claim to an 
origin which might entitle them to a 
place in the canon, or which have been 
supposed to be Scripture, but which have 
been finally rejected by the Church. Inthe 
Old Testament the most important apo- 
hal books are—8 and 4 Isdras, both 
of which are cited by early writers as 
Scripture, the latter being also used in the 
Missal and Breviary; 3 and 4 Machiabees; 
the prayer of Manasses, which is found in 
Greek MSS. of the Old Testament, and is 
often printed, in a Latin version, in the ap- 
endix to the Vulgate ; the book of Enoch 
(cf Jude 14), which Tertullian recarded 
as authentic (it only exists at present in 
an Ethiopic version); a 151st Psalm attri- 
buted to David, which is found in Greek 
MSS., and in the Svriac, Ethiopic, and 
Arabic versions of the Psalms; eighteen 
psalms attributed to Solomon, written 
originally, according to eome scholars, in 
Hebrew, according to others, in Greek.! 
There is a great mass of New Testa- 
ment apocryphal literature. Some hooks, 
such as the “Epistle of Barnabas,” the 
two “ iinistles of Clement,” the Shep- 
herd of Hlermas,” may in a certain sense 
be called apocryphal, because, though not 
really belonging to Scripture, they were 
quoted as such by ancient writers, or were 
inserted in MSS. of the New Testament. 
Some other books mentioned by Eusebius 
—viz. the “ Acts of Paul,” the “ Apoca- 
lypse of Peter,” the “Teachings of the 
postles ” (8:dayat ray’ Aroordd\wr), seem 
to have belonged to this better class of 
apocryphal literature. Besides these, 
usebius mentions apocryphal books in 
circulation among _heretics—viz. the 
“ Gospela” of Peter, Thomas, Matthias ; 
the “ Acts” of Andrew, John, and the 
rest of the Apostles? Fragments remain 
of the ancient Gospels “ according to the 
Hebrews,” “of the Navurenes,” “according 
to the Egyptians,” of the preaching and 
Apocalypse of Peter, &c., and have been 
repeatedly edited.® 
Later times were no less fruitful in 


8 See Reusch, Linleit, in das A. T. p. 176. 
3 Euseb. H. E. iii. 25. 
® By Fabricius, Codex Apocryphus N. T. 
708-19) ; Grabe, Spicilegium Patrum, Oxonise 
£1700) | ilgenfeld, N. 7. extra Canonem re- 
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apocryphal literature, and we still possess 
a great number of these later forgeries, 
entire and complete. They have been 
edited by Fabricius in the work already 
named; by Thilo, “Codex Apocryphus 
Novi Testamenti,” 183], of which work 
only the first volume, containing the 
apocryphal Gospels, appeared; by Tiss 
chendorf (“Evangelia Apocrypha,” 1876, 
second edition enlarged ; “ Acta Aposto- 
lorum Apocrypha,” 1851; “ se 
A pocalypses,”1566),and by other scholars. 
This is not the place to attempt an enue 
meration of these apocryphal beak but 
we may mention some which enjoyed a 
special popularity in the Church, and exe 
ercised a marked influence on Catholic 
literature. A number of apocryphal 
Gospels treat of the inane and youth of 
our Lord, and of the history of his 
blessed Mother and foster-father. Among 
these the “ Protevangelium of James” 
holds the first place. It describes the early 
history of Mary, our Lord’s birth at 
Bethlehem, and the history of the wise 
men from the Fast. This gospel was 
much used by the Greek Fathers; portions 
of it were read publicly in the Eastern 
Church, and it was translated into Arabic 
and Coptic. lt was prohibited for a 
time among the Latins, but even in the 
West it was much used during the middle 
ages, Other Gospels, auch as the Arabic 
“Vvangelium Infantiss Salvatoris,” cone 
tain legendary miracles of our Lord's 
infancy. We have a second class of 
apocryphal Gospels, which treat of the 
Passion and Resurrection of Christ. Of 
this class is the “ Gospel of Nicodemus,” 
It is probably of very late orizin, but it 
was a favourite book in the middle ages, 
The Greek text still exists, but it was also 
circulated, before the invention of print- 
ing, in Latin, Anglo-Saxon, German, and 
French. Closely connected with this 
Gospel are a number of documents which 
have sprung from very ancient but spuri- 
ous “Acts of Pilate.” These ancient 
Acts, which were known to Justin and 
Tertullian, have perished, but they called 
forth several imitations which still survive. 
The one which is best known is a letter 
of Lentulus to the Roman senate describ- 
ing the personal appearance of our Lord. 
It is a forgery of the middle ages. 
Further, apocryphal literature is rich 
in “ Acta of the Apostles,” and here, as 
in the apocryphal Gospels, we find earl 
but spurious Acts, revised and enlarged, 
and so originating fresh forgeries. Thus 
the * Acta of Paul and Thecla,” in theis 
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existirg form, are the recension of a very 
early work—forged aa early at least as 
Tertullian’s time. The fullest of all these 
“Acts” is the “Historia Certaminis 
Apostolorum.” It can scarcely be older 
than the ninth century, but it is of con- 
siderable value, because the author has 
made diligent use of earlier Acts, some of 
which have perished. 

Of apocryphal Epistles we have, among 
others, a letter of St. Paul to the Laodi- 
cerns (only existing in Latin), which, 
though rejected by Jerome, was accepted 
as canonical by many great Latin theolo- 
gians of a later day, won a place in many 
cop:es of the Latin Bible, and for more 
than nine centuries “ hovered about the 
doors of the sacred canon.” We may 
also mention a letter of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians, and another of the Corinthi- 
ans to St. Paul (both only in Armenin); 
letters supposed to have passed between 
St. Paul and Seneca (known to Jerome 
and Augustine); spurious letters of the 
Bieased Virgin, to St. Ignatius, to the in- 
habitants of Messina, &c., &c. 

Lastly, we have apocryphal Apoca- 
lypses of Paul (callod sig ieee ee 
seo 2 Cor. xii. 1.), Thomas, Stephen— 
nay, even of St. John himself. 

APOLLINARIANISM. Apollin- 
aris was the son of & grammarian, also 


called Apollinaris, who migrated from 
Alexandna to odicea, where the 
younger Apollinaris was born, and of 


which city he afterwards became bishop. 
He was distinguished, not only for his 
great literary ‘Imowledge and sicill, but 
also for his austerity of life. He was a 
voluminous author. He wrote in defence 
of the Christian religion against Porphyry, 
and showed like zeal against the Arians, 
who m revenge inflicted a cruel wrorg 
upon him. Fle was dear in his youth to 
St. Athanasius, and he was in friendly 
relations with SS, Epiphanius, Basil, 
ie hed Nazianzus, Lence, for a lony 
time the Catholics were unwilling to 
believe that the errors attributed to him 
were really his. Athanasius wrote against 
his heresy without mentioning his 1:sme, 
and at the Alexandrian Council of 362, 
the Apollinarians seem either to have 
retracted their errors for the moment, or 
else to have deceived theCatholic bishops.” 
But “ towards 375 or 376,” says Fleury, 
“their errors manifested themselves so 
plainly as to make further toleration 

possible. The Egyptian bishops exiled 


3 Ligh Ep. to Colos. p. 865. 
a ila Concliengacch ches i. 729, 
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in Palestine for the faith opposed [A pole 
livaris] vigorously,”! and St. Basil wrote 
against the heresiarch. Apollinaris was 
condemned in a Roman synod under Po 
Damasus in 374. Two years later, the 
same Pope, in another Roman synod 
anathemntised the heresy aud deposed 
Apollinaris with his two disciples Timotky 
and Vitalis, Apollinarist bishops at Alex- 
andria and Antioch.? They were cone 
demned again in the first canon of the 
Second General Council, nnd their asseme 
blies were forbidden by Theodosius. 

Apollinaris was not always consistent 
with himself, and it is not easy to dix 
tinguish his doctrine from later accretions, 
which it may have received through his 
followers. full account of his ductrine 
so far as it can be ascertained will be 
found in Petavius,> from whom we have 
taken the following summary :— 

First, Apollinaris, like the Arians, 
denied that our Lord had a human intelli- 
gence. ite admitted that Christ had a 
soul by which he lived and felt, but he 
eaid that the place of the intellect and 
epirit were supplied by the eternal Word. 
A human intelligence, he argued, would 
have been useless to our Lord, and incon- 
sistent with his sinlessness, because a 
created intelligence must needs be pecca- 
ble. Here Apollinaris virtuall Sonied 
that Christ is perfect man, and destroyed 
all real belief in the Incarnation. 

Next, he, or at least his followers, held 
that our Lord's flesh was of one substance 
with his divinity, so that the divinity 
actually suffered and died. They denied 
that he took flesh from the Blessed 
Virgin, asserting that Christ brought his 
body with him from heaven, and that 
this body existed “ before the ages.” On 
this point, the Apollinarians repeated an 
old Gnostic error, and were the fore- 
runners of the Monophysites. They ob- 
jected to the Catholic doctrine, according 
to which Christ is true man, because they 
thought it introduced a fourth person 
over and above the three Persons of the 
Trinity. As Apollinaris denied the hue 
manity of Christ by depriving him of an 
intelligent soul, so he did in reality deny 
his divinity, fora Godhead which can die 
or suffer is no Godhead atall. (See Petav. 
loc. ett.; Fleury; Newman, “ Tracts The- 
ological and Ecclesiastical,” 257 seg.) 

APOLOGIST. The word is used 
generally to denote writers who defend 

® Hafele “Coneriengeschich 1. 740, 742, 

efele, Concilien 

8 De Incarnat, L o a 
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Christianity and the Church from attack. 
{t is also applied in a special sense to 
those Christian writers of the first four 
centuries, who vindicated the faith and 
discipline of Christ from the torrent of 
obloquy to which they were exposed in 
Pagan society. Such were Justin Martyr, 
Minucius Felix, Tertullian, Theophilus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Lactantius, <c., 
besides others, such as Quadratus, Aris- 
tides, and Melito, whose works have not 
come down to us. 

APosTACY. It is of three kinds: 
that from the Christian faith ; that from 
ecclesiastical obedience; and that from a 
religious profession, or from holy orders. 
An apostate from tbs faith is one who 
wholly abandons the faith of Christ, and 
joins himself to some other law, such as 

udaism, Islam, Paganism, &c. It isa 
wistake, therefore, to brand as apostacy 
any kind of heresy or schism, however 
criminal or absurd, which still assumes to 
itself the Christian name. While the 
Turks were in the heyday of their power, 
and had great command over the Medi- 
terranean, the captivity of Christians 
among them, and apostacy resulting from 
such captivity, were matters of everyday 
occurrence; hence a great number of 
decisions and opinions respecting the 
treatment of ap»states, on their wishing 
to return to Christianity, may be found 
in the writings of canonists. The second 
kind of apostacy, that from ecclesiastical 
Obedience, is when a Catholic wilfully 
and contumaciously sets at noucht the 
authority of the Church. Such apostacy, 
if persisted in, becomes Schism [g.v.]. 
The third kind is that of those who 
abandon without permission the relizious 
order in which thev are professed, as when 
Luther abandoned his profession as an 
Augustinian, and married Catherine Bora. 
He is also an apostate who, after having 
received major orders, renounces his cleri- 
eal profession, and returns to the dress 
and customs of the world, “an act which 
entails ecclesiastical infamy, and, if there 
is marriage, excommunication.” (Ferraris, 
Apostasia; Mack’s article in Wetzer and 
Welte.) 

APOSTLE (from dzogroAns, one 
who is sent). The word is not much used 
in classical Greek except to denote “a 
naval expedition.” In the LXX it occurs 
only once, 8 Kings xiv. 6, where Ahias 
eays to the wife of Jeroboam, “I am a 
hard messenger (dmdécroAos) to thee.” 
It was, however, in common use among 


the later Jews, who applied it to the 
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emissaries seni by the rulers of the race 
on any foreign mission, These “apostles” 
formed a council round the Jewish 
patriarch, and executed his orders abroad. 
Probably our Lord adopted the word 
from the current languace of his time.! 

The name is given in the New Testa 
ment first of all to the twelve whom our 
Lord chose. ‘The names of the twelve 
apostles,” St. Matthew says, “are theses 
the first, Simon,” &c. But it is by no 
means restricted to them: Matthias and 
Paul were of course apostles, though not 
of the twelve; so waa Barnabas.? Moree 
over, St. Paul seems to call the seventy 
disciples apostles, and to bestow it also 
upon Andronicus and Junias.> Certainly, 
in the writings of the Fathers and in the 
office of the Church the word is used of 
persons like Silas, Timothy, Luke, and 
others who were associated with Paul in 
his work. Finally, the word Apostle in 
the New Testament still retains its wide 
and original meaning of messenger.§ 

It is plain, however, from Scripture 
and tradition, and from the very fact that 
the Church was an organised had, that 
the office of Apostle was something 
detinite and distinct. It has been argued 
that an Apostle, in the strict sense, had to 
be taken from those who had seen our 
Lord, and that the oflice of the Apostolate 
was always accompanied with the power 
of working miracles. Neither of these 
points can be proved. No doubt, it was 
providentially arranged that the twelve 
should be able to give personal witness to 
the resurrection, and St. Paul himself 
appeals to his having seen our Lord as 
proof of his equality with the older 
Apostles. No doubt, God did confirm the 
teaching of the Apostles by giving extra- 
ordinary efficacy to their words, and- 
retting his seal to it by miracles, But 
this is no proof that the essential charace 
ter of the Apostolate depended either on 
the gift of miracles or on having seen 
our Lord. There are, however, three 
marks of the Apostolic office which 
necessarily belong to it, and which, taken 
torether, separate it from all other eccle- 
Riastical dignities. First, the Apostles 
were bishops, and so had the sacrament 
of order in all its fullness; they were 
able to consecrate and ordain, to cone 
firm, &c. Next, either mediately, through 


1 Lightfoot on Galat. 92 seq. 

9 Acts xiii. 2,8; Galat. ii. 93 1 Cor. ix. & 
§ 1 Cor. xv. 7; Rom. xvi. 7. 

« See Lightfoot, loc. cit., and Estiuson Rom.§ 
4 Philipp. ii, 26. 
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Gv. ministry of man, or immediately from 
God himself, they had received 4 com- 
mission to preach the Gospel throuzhout 
the world. They were to be witnesses to 
Christ “evan te the end of the earth.” 
Thirdly, they received full and perfect 
wer of binding snd loosing, of founding 
hurches, of ordaining bishops and other 
ecclesiastics, throughout the world. This 
universal jurisdiction, however, they were 
obliged to exercise in union with St. Peter, 
who was the centre of unity and head of 
the Church, and in subordination to him. 
Further, this universal jurisdiction was 
peculiar to themselves ; they could not— 
except in a certain modified sense, which 
will be explained presently—transmit it to 
their euccessors. It is Peter only, who 
had any individual successor in his 
primacy and his universal jurisdiction. 
Accordingly, if we are asked how far the 
Apostolic oflice continues in the Church, 
We way answer briefly as follows:—In 
episcopal order and in universal jurisdic- 
tica (te in two out of the three notes of 
an Apostle) the bishops of Rome are the 
successors of St. Peter. Other bishops 
succeed the Apostles in order only, not in 
universal jurisdiction. But the episcopate 
eonjointly have universal jurisdiction, and 
eo together represent the Apostolic college. 
This jurisdiction they exercise in sub- 
ordination to the Pope, as the Apostles 
exercised theirs in subjection to St. 
Peter. (See Petav. De Hierarch.” 1, 5 
and 6G.) 
APOSTLES CREED. (Seo CrFEDs. ]} 
APOSTLES, FEASTS OF. [efore 
the fifth century the Roman calendar 
contained no festivals proper to any of 
the Apostles except that of SS. Peter and 
Paul, on June 29. Low Sunday—the 
Gospel of which recalls the grant of 
spiritual powers by the risen Christ to 
the assembled Apostles—was often called 
in antiquity “the Sunday of the Apos- 
tles”: it was one of the chief feasts in the 
Ethiopian calendar. In the Sacramentary 
of Pope Leo ali the Apostles are com- 
memovated on June 29; for in the Mass 
for that day there is a collect which runs. 
“QOmuipotens sempiterne Deus, qui Dus 
Omnium apostolorum merita sub una 
tribuisti celebritate venerari.” Hence 
the “ Festival of the Twelve Apostles,” 
(Suvaks ray 8adexa ‘Axoeriuae) came 
to be, and is still, observed in the Greek 
Church on June 80. St. Jerome gives as 
a reason for having but one festival for 
the Apostles, “ ut dies varii non videantur 
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ceelesti gloria fecit esae sublimes.” The 
fenst of the ‘‘ Division of the Apoatlea,” 
referring to their final dispersion from 
Jerusalem thirteen years after the Ascen- 
sion, occurs in the Roman calendar on 
the fifteenth July. The feast of SS. 
Philip and James was fixed on the Ist of 
May, after the translation of -heir relics 
into the “ Basilica omnium Apostolorum ” 
at Rome in the sixth century ; November 
30th was fixed as the feast of St. Andrew 
by a bull of Boniface VIII. in 12985. 
APOSTOLIC CANONS. A tradi- 
tion (accepted because unexamined) lon 
are that these Canons were dictate 
y the Apostles themselves to St. Cle- 
ment of Rome, who committed them to 
writing. Accurate research has dispelled 
this notion. Yet although all are agreed 
that they do not come to us with the 
weight of Apostolic sanction, their real 
value and the antiquity that should be 
assigned to them are still much disputed, 
and they have been, and still are, appealed 
to as an important witness in man 
modern controversies. Daillé the Cake 
vinist, astounded at the important, or 
rather, essential, place which they assign 
to bishops in tho Christian economy, 
strove to prove that they were a work of 
no earlier date than the fifth century. 
The Anglican divines Beveridge and 
Pearson, especially the former, having 
as they conceived a deep interest in prov- 
ing the acceptance by the primitiveChurch 
of high views of episcopal power, examined 
with great learning and power the ques- 
tion of the origin of these Canons, and 
endeavoured to prove that they must 
have been compiled not later than the 
end of the second or beginning of the 
third century. The latest German re- 
searches (see Kraus’ “ Real Encykl.”) tend 
to the conclusion that, as collections, that 
of the first tifty Canons (see below) cannot 
be dated earlier than the middle of the 
fourth, while the remainder must be 
assivned to the sixth century. Bunsen, 
in his work on “ Hippolytus and his Age, 
printed a translation of the Oanons and 
also of eeveral versions of the Constitu- 
tions, with a voluminous commentary, 
the intent of which is to show that these 
anciert documer ts “ know of no sacrifice 
of the Mass, acknowledge no definition of 
the Catholic Church,” and, generally, are 
in “ flagrant contradiction ” with the later 
canon law. ‘That one of the authors of 
that strange hybrid the “ Evangelical 
Church of Prussia” could have persuaded 


Gividere quos una dignitas apostolica in , himself that the spirit which breathes 
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from the Canons resembles in any way 
that which dictated the ecclesia-tical 
legislation of the Prussian Government, 
1s surely a singular instance of self-decep- 
tion | The temperate statement of Sozlia 
seems to come much nearer the truth. 
From these Canons, he says, it may be 
clearly seen and proved, “that the ordin- 
atiens of bishops, presbyters, and other 
clerics are no growth of a later discipline, 
that the dogema of the oblation and sacri- 
fice of the Mass is not new, nor the dis- 
tinction between clergy and laity, nor the 
power of a bishop over his clergy, nor 
excommunication, nor many other similar 
institutes, which have been assailed by 
heretics on the score of novelty.” 

After briefly describing what the 
Canons are, we shall reproduce the 
ee which competent theologians 

ve formed of their contents, 

The Apostolic Canons are usually found 
in MSS. appended to the last or eighth book 
of the Apostolical Constitutions. In some 
copies they are but fifty in number, in 
others eighty-five. The collection of fifty 
exists in a Latin form, having been trans- 
lated by Dionysius Exiguus from the 
original Greek towards the end of the 
fiith century. These fifty were always 
regarded in the West as authoritative in 
asense in which the remaining Canons were 
not; in the Fast no such distinction was 
made between them and the other thirty- 
five. From the analysis made by Drey 
(“Neue Untersuchungen,” &c.) it would 
appear that twenty-two out of the whole 
number substantially embody injunctions 
and rules contained in the extant apostolic 
epistles; ten are closely connected, both 
in time and import, with these; twenty 
date from the age of the great persecu- 
tions; and the remainder are assignable 
to the Nicene and post-Nicene periods. 
With regard to their contents, “the 
greater number, 76 out of 86, relate to 
the clei zy, their ordination, the conditions 
of consecration, their oflicial ministrations, 
orthodoxy, morality, and subordination, 
also to their temporalities, and to the 
relation of the diocese to the province ; 80 
that it is clear that the regulation of the 
discipline affecting ecclesiastical persons 
was the main object of the collection.” 

With regard to the authority that 
should be assigned to them, while on the 
one hand the Emperors Constantine, 
Theodosius, and Justinian, the Council 
of Ephesus, and especially St. Jolin 
Damascene, who ranks them with the 
Ganon of the New Jestement, are all in 
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their fuvour, the consensus of opinioa 
acvainst them, since the sixteenth century, 
when they were first critically examined, 
is very strong. It is urged that Iusebius 
and St. Jerome are silent, though if such 
a collection of Canons bad come down 
from the Apostles, they must have known 
of them; aiso that in the controversy 
(third cent'uy) between Pope Victor and 
St. Oyprian, neither party appealed to 
them, though, had they teen generally 
known, and believed to be genuine, they 
would at once have decided the point in 
dispute. Again, it is plain that many 
things mentioned in them—e.g. metro 
politans, division of dioceses, distinction 
of Church from episcopal property, &c.— 
are of post-Apostolic ave. Thirdly, they 
teach in many places a doctrine which it 
is impossible to ascribe to the Apostles, 
as when (No. 17) they forbid only that a 
man who has been twice married after hte 
baptism should be admitted into the ranks 
of the clergy, whereas the letter of Inno= 
cent I, (404) to Victricius, bishop of 
Rouen, proves that a second marriage dige 
qualitied from ordination, even when the 
first had been contracted before baptism 5 
or (No. 6G) when they lay down an une 
wise rule on fasting; or (Nos. 46, 47) 
enjoin as to the re-baptism of heretics the 
contrary of that which Victor, following 
the true apostolic tradition, maintained in 
the dispute with Cyprian. Either there 
fore it must be said that the Ohurch 
teaches a doctrine and discipline repuge 
nant to what the Apostles taught—an 
assertion which would be impious—or it 
must be allowed that these Canons, in 
their entirety at least, cannot be ascribed 
to the Apostles, 

That Bunsen should have thoucht 
that these Canons breathed a spirit ahen 
from that of the Roman Church is extrae 
ordinary. In them we view the Catholie 
Church as one body, attaching great 
importance to unity, knowing its own 
ind, imposing a strict discipline on all 
its members lay and clerical, just as we 
see the Church in communion with Rome 
doing at this day. The thirty-fifth Canon, 
enjoining on bishops obedience to their 
metropolitans in the interest of that 
“unanimity” by which God is glorified, 
foreshadows—one might almost say, 
suggests—the language of the Leos 
and the Gregories concerning the chair 
of Peter, for what could prevent dissen= 
sion among the metropolitans, unless 
they, too, had some one to look up to and 
obey P 
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APOSTOLIC FATHERS. A name 
given to Christian ate ig Nebee in 
the oe that of the Apostles. 
Flefela's edition of the Apostolic Fathers 
(4th ed, Tiibingen, 1855) contains:— 
(1) An epist'e, falsely ascribed to St. 
jarnabas, Ilefele places it between 
107-120, (2) Two letters (so-called) of 
Clement, Bishop of Rome. The former 
of the two (genuine), is assigned to the 
close of the first cextury. The second 
(spurious), is not a letter, but a homily of 
uncertain date. (3) The letters of St. 
lnatius, Bishop of Antioch. Seven 
hters in the rter Greek recension 
a0 genuine; they belong to the early 
pat of the second century. (4) A letter 


of poe Bishop of Smyrna, and 
ar bog of St. John. (5) An anonymous 
episile to Diognetus. 


Hefele and man 
otnera suppose, that the author lived 
shortly after the Apostles, (6) The 
“Shepherd of Hermas,” an apocalyptic 
book, dating probably from the middle of 
the second century. (7) An account of 
the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, given by 
the contempo Church of Smyrna. 
(&) Early Acts of the Martyrdom of St. 
Ignatius. The great edition of Cotelerius, 
sppeared at Paris, 1662. It does not 
give the epistle to Diognetus, and on the 
otber hand contains the Pseudo-Clemen- 
tine writings, with the Apostolic Canons 
and Constitutions, An elaborate account 
of the whole literature of the subject will 
be found in the new edition by Gebhardt, 
Harnack and Zahn (Leipsic, 1876, seq). 
APOSTOZLICAL CONSTITU- 
TIONS (derdgeas or Btatayul). Eight 
bovks, devoted to the discussion of eccle- 
siastical offaira. They profess to contain 
the words of the Apostles written down 
by St. Clement of Rome. The first Greek 
printed text was edited by Turrianus, and 
puld shed in 1563, 
The spurious character of the book 
was soon evident to Catholic scholars, 
such as Baronius, Bellarmine, and Petavius, 
who were at one, at least on the main 
eae with Protestants like Daillé and 
slondel. But it is more difficult to say 
when the foundation of the book was 
laid, and when it took ita present form. 
Eusebius mentions the ‘so-called teach- 
ings of the Apostles” ver aroordéAwy al 
Leyduevas S8ayai), and similarly Atha- 
pasius speaks of the “teaching of the 
Apostles,” but it is doubtful whether they 
refer to some work of which the present 
“Constitutions” are a later recension. 
Epiphanius quotes the “Constitution of the 
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Apostles” (&drafis), but his quotations 
never exactly correspond to, while one of 
them differs widely from, our present text. 

Pearson assigns the work, as it stands, 
to the middle of the fifth century. 
Lagarde, one of the leading modern 
authorities on the subject, says it is now 
the general opinion of the learned, that 
the book “ grew up secretly” in the third 
century, and that the two last books, 
(7th and 8th) were added afterwards. 
There is an excellent edition by De 
Lagarde, 1862. 

APosTo4nrcr. A sect of Gnostics 
described by St. Epiphanius in his work on 
heresies; they calle themselves by this 
name because they pretended to imitate 
the Apostles in absolutely renouncing the 
world. They held matter to be altogether 
corrupt and impure, and consequently 
rejected marriage, though they appear 
not to have been averse to irregular 
connections. They were at no time 
numerous, and were dying out when 
Fpiphanius wrote. In the twelfth century 
a sect appeared in Rhineland, and also in 
France, which took the same name, and 
held to a great extent the same doctrines; 
but these A postolics allowed of marriage. 
St. Bernard preached two sermons against 
them. They were always reviling the 
hierarchy, the corruption of which they 
declared to be so great as to have vitiated 
all the sacraments of the Church except 
that of Baptism. <A similar sect, calling 
themselves ‘Apostolic Brethren,” ap- 
peared in North Italy towards the end 
of the thirteenth century; their leaders, 
Segarelli and Dulcino, both suffcred at 
the stake. For an account of their wild 
fanatical tenets, see Milman’s “ Latin 
Christianity,” vii. 860. 

APOSTOLICcUS. The word was 
applied to bishops generally in the ancient 
Church, rather, however, as an epithet than 
as a title. Then it was restricted to 
metropolitans or primates; thus Pope 
Siricius writes (about a.p. 890), “ut 
extra ccnscientiam sedis apostolicse, id 
est, primatis, nemo audeat  ordinare.” 
Even Alcuin, writing at the beginning of 
the ninth century, uses the word in this 
sense, Yet long before this the use of 
the term “sedes apostolica ” nar’ é£oxny, 
for the see of Rome (comp. Beda’s “ Hist, 
Eccl.” passim), had laid a foundation for 
the restriction of the term Apostolicus to 
the Roman pontiff. From the ninth cen- 
tury onwards we find it applied only to 
the Popes, and in course of time it came to 
be used of them as a title and official 
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designation. The Council of Rheims 
(1049) recognised the richt of the Pope 
to this title, “quod solus Romang sedis 
pontifex universalis ecclesise primaa esset 
et A postolicus,” and excommunicated an 
archbishop of Compostella for assuming 
to himself “culmen Apostolici nominis,” 
the eminence of the apostolic name, In 
the middle ages, Apostolicus (in Norman 
French apostoile) became the current 
name for the reigning Pope. (Kraus’ 
© Real Encykl.;” Smith and Cheetham.) 

APPEAL. [le who appeals has re- 
course to the justice of a superior judge 
from what he conceives to be the unjust 
sentence of an inferior judge. 

Appeals may be either judicial or 
extre-judicial, A judicial appeal is from 
the «entence of a judve acting as a jude. 
An extra-judicial appeal is from the in- 
juri us action of any superior, whereby 
the appellant thinks his rights are in- 
€rir zed—e.g. in a case of disputed patron- 
ag. or abusive exercise of power. In 
trese cases, as the extra-judicial appeal is 
not tn the cause, but begins or lays the 
foundation for the cause, it is not, pro- 
perly speaking, an appeal at all, But 
there is one kind of extra-judicial appeal 
which is really such; it is when the 
appeal is made from a Judge who has not 
decided judicially—e.g. who has given 
sentence without hearing the arguments 
of counsel or the evidence of witresses 
when these were required or allowed by 
the law. In this case the appeal is extra- 
judicial (for it is made against an arbi- 
trary act, rather than a motived judg- 
ment), yet it is a true appeal, for it 1s 
made from a judge to a judge, 

The olyect of appeals is the redress of 
injustice, whether knowingly or ignorantly 
committed. An appeal need not imply 
that the orizinal sentence was unjust, for 
the production of new evidence in the 
euperior court may change the aspect of 
@ case, and cause a decision which was 
just on the assumption of one eet of facts 
to be justly set aside on the discovery of 
further facts. 

Appeal can be made from any judge 
recognising a superior; thus no appeal is 
Sarin in secular matters, from the 

ecision of the sovercizn power, or the 
highest secular tribunal, in any country, 
for these, in such matters, recognise no 
superior, Again, there can be ro appeal 
from the Pope; “ for he, as the vicar of 
Christ, recognises no superior on earth, 
and it is of the essence of an appeal that 
ft be made from a lower to a higher 
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judge, by whom the sentence of the first 
may be corrected,”* ‘Those who appeal 
from the judgment of the Pope toa future 
gereral council, of whatever rank or 
condition they may be, are formally ex- 
communicated in the bull “In Coens 
Domini.” Nor can appeal be made from 
a general council legitimately convened 
and approved, “ because it, being in union 
with the Roman Pontiff who approved 
it, represents the whole Church, from 
the sentence of which there can be no 
appeal.” * 

As a tule, appeals should proceed 
recularly, throuch all the intermediate 
jurisdictions, to the supreme tribunal; 
ut canon Jaw admits of many exceptions 
to this, “In the first place, all persons are 
at liberty to appeal to the Pope imme= 
diately, passing over all intermediate 
judges, in ecclesiastical and spiritual 
causes; and those subject to his tem- 
poral rule can do so in temporal causes 
also.”§ The reason is, that the Pope is 
“the ordinary judge of all Christians, 
having concurrent power with all ordi- 
naries.” Many other cases are specified 
in the canon law, in which appellants are 
authorised to appeal toa higher court at 
once, passing over the intermediate juris- 
dictions, 

At the same time there are numerous 
causes in which no appeal is permitted ; 
these are summed up in the following 
lines, which are a sort of memoria 
technica :— 


Sulblimis judex, scelus, exsecutio, pactum, 
Contemptus, et res minime, dilatio nulla, 
Clausula quae removet, res quse notoria constat, 
Et textus juris clarus, possessio, fatum. 


There can be no appeal from a “ sublimis 
judex,” such as the Pope, or the sovereign 
authority in a state. ‘Scelus:” cape 
those convicted of criminal offences 
who have confessed their guilt have no 
appeal.  Exsecutio ;” that is, when the 
cause has become @ “res judicata,” the 
execution of the sentence cannot be 
stayed by appeal; this seems to be a 
articular case of “ fatum.” “ Pactums” 
if the parties have consented to @ com- 
promise during the progress of the sui 
there can bo no appeal. Contempt o 
court by a contumacious refusal to appear 
to the judge's citation is another cause 
which deprives a litigant of the mght to 
appeal; as is (in civil causes) the utterly 


§ Ferraris, Appellatio, art. fil. 
Tid 8 Ibid. $10, 
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duaignificant nature of the point raised, 
eccording to the maxim, de sean non 
eurat lex. “Dilatio nulla:” that is, in 
pa, lon do not admit of delay, there 
ean no appeal—at any rate, n& such 
appeal as would have the effect of sus 
pending the execution of the sentence; 
es in a case about opening a will, or 
issuing supplies of food to soldiers, and 
the like, “Clausula que removet:” that 
is, when the original suit was conducted 
by delegation from the supreme tribunal 
under the clause “appellatione remota,” 
the ordinary right of alii ig annulled. 
The next two cases explain themselves; 
by “ io” is meant that brief enjoy- 
ment of the subject of litigation which 
does not prejudice in an appreciable 
degree the right of the other party; and 
by “‘fatum” those prescribed terms and 
dates which are otherwise named “ futa- 
lia,” and the york observance of ve is 
necessary in order that an appeal ma 
proceed. For instance unless an copa 
against a sentence be lodged within ten 
ehh from its delivery, it cannot be made 
at 


Finally, no appeal having suspensive 
effect lies from a sentence of excommuni- 
eation, nor from legitimate disciplinary 
correction of a superior paternally ad- 
ministered without legal process. (Ter- 
aris, A ppellatio.) 

APPELLANTS. This was the name 
given to the Nig among the French 
clergy, headed by the Oardinal de 
Noailea, archbishop of Paris, and four 
bishops, who appealed to a future general 
eouncil azainst the constitution Unigenitus 

1718), by which the Holy See had con- 

emned # hundred and one propositions 
of a more or less Jansenistic character, 
extracted from the writings of the Pére 
Quesnel. [JansEntsts.] 

APPROBATION. The formal judg- 
ment of a prelate, that a priest is fit to 
hear confessions. It does not involve 
juriadiction—+.e. a bishop does not neces- 
sarily give a priest power to hear con- 
fessions in his diocese, because he pro- 
nounces him fit to do so, though in fact a 
bishop always or almost always gives a 
secular priest jurisdiction, at the time he 
spproves him. This approbation by the 

oe) or one who has quasi-episcopal 
furisdiction, is needed for the validity of 
ebeolation given by a secular priest, un- 
less the said priest has s parochial bene- 
See.' The bishop who approves must be 


8 Concil. Trident. xxiit. 15, 
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the bishop of the pines in which the cone 
fession is heard and this approbation may 
be limited as to time, place, and circume 
stances. 

Regulars, in order to confess members 
of their own order, require the approval 
of their superiors; to confess seculars, 
taat of the bishop of the diocese. 

APSH (Greek, avis, a wheel or 
arch). Nothing is known of the shape of 
the Christian churches which were built 
before the time of Constantine. Ase 
suming, therefore, that ecclesiastical 
architecture dates from the fourth century, 
the apse may be considered as one of its 

rimitive features, for it already existed 
in many of the basilicas or halls of jus 
tice or commerce, which, when Christi- 
anity rose into the ascendant, were freely 
placed at the disposal of the bishops by 
the civil power. It was the semicircular 
termination of the basilica in which sat 
the judges; the same construction may 
often be seen in French courts of justice 
at this day. When utilised for Christian 
roe its extreme end was occupied by 
the bishop's chair; the seats of the clergy, 
following the semicircle, were on 
right and left; the altar was in the middle 
of the apse, or just in front of it; and 
beyond the altar was the choir. In the 
Byzantine style, which arose in the East 
alter Constantine had transferred the seat 
of empire to his new city on the Ros 

horus, the apse was retained; a notable 
instance of this may be seen in the church 
of St. Sophia at Constantinople, built in 
the sixth century. It appears also in the 
old Byzantine churches at Ravenna, and 
also in several churches on the Rhino, of 
later date but in the same style. In France 
and England the Byzantine architecture 
received that splendid development which 
is called Norman ; but the apse, in all 
churches at least, still held its gronad, 
though it occasionally took a triangular 
or & polygonal form. Norwich Cathearal 
is perhaps the finest example of the 
round apse that we have in land. 
The cathedral of Durham, of which the 
nave and choir were finished, much as 
we now see tlum, about the beginning 
of the twelfth century, had originally an 
apse, but on account of a failure in the 
masonry, thie was taken down and the 
present magnificent chapel of the Nine 
Altars substituted in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. In the later styles which followed 
the Norman, the French builders as a 
rule retained the apse, while the English 
generally sbandoned it for the rectangue 
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lar form, (Oudin, “Manuel d’Archiolo- 
gie.”) 
AQUARI®. (Seo ENcRATITES. 
ARCHANGEL. [See ANGEL. 
ARCHBISHOP (ir. apytentocxoros). 
The word first occurs in the fourth cen- 
tury; St. Athanasius speaks of himself 
and also of Alexander, his predecessor in 
the see of Alexandria, under this name. 
In earlier times those bishops who had 
suffrazan bishops depending on them, 
and exercised spiritual jurisdiction within 
a certain geographical area which was 
their province, were called metropolitans. 
As Christianity extended itself, the 
bishops of the more important cities under 
the metropolitans came themselves to 
have suffragan bishops under them, to 
whom they were metropolitans. It be- 
came necessary, therefore, to find some 
new title for the old metropolitans, and 
the terms primate, erarch |see those 
a aad archbishop came into use. 
In the West the name “ archbi<hop” was 
scarcely heard before the ninth century. 
For a time the words patriarch and 
archbishop appear to have been used in- 
terchangeably. At present the terms 
“archbishop” and “metropolitan ” have 
the same meaning, except that the latter 
implies the existence of suffravans, where- 
as there may be archbishops without suf- 
fracans, as in the case of Glaszow. 
In the middle ages the archbishops 
ssessed an ample juris liction: they had 
the right of summoning provincial coun- 
cils; they could jude their sutlrazans as 
a tribunal of first instance, and hear on 
appeal causes referred to them from the 
episcopal courts within the province. 
The jurisdiction of a metropolitan over 
his sulfragansin crtminal causes was trans- 
ferred by the Council of Trent (sess. xiii. 
De Ref. c. 8) to the Holy See; in crri 
causes it remainsintact, Provincial coun- 
cils, owing to the difficulties of the times, 
hive been less frequent in recent times 
thin formerly; but, by the Council of 
Trent (sess, xxiv. 2, De Ref.), metropoli- 
tans are bound to convene them every 
three years, An archbishop cap receive 
appeals from his suffragans in marriage 
ca~es, and (with the authority of the pro- 
vincial council) visit any suffrazan’s 
diocese. The right also devolves upon 
him of appointing a vicar capitular on 
the decense of a suffragan bishop, if the 
chapter fail to appoint one within eight 
days. Two venerable insignia still mark 
bia superior dignity—the pallium with 
which he is invested by the Lloly See, and 
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the double cross borneor his “stemma”oves 
his arms, An arctbishop hag the right 
of carrying his cross throughout bis pros 
vince, except in the presence of the Pupe 
or a Cardinal Legate. Until the arche 
bishop has received the padiium he can 
only style bimseif A. eectus; and, althouzh 
confirmed anc consecrated, he cannot cune 
voke a council, consecrate chrism, or exers 
cize any cther acte of higher jurisdiction 
and order. . 

Up to 1789 the Church in that part 
of the United States formeriy subject 
to Eneland continued to be adminis- 
tered by a viear-apostolie of the Lon- 
don District, Father Jolin Carroll being 
local superior; in 1780) Baltimore was 
ereeted into an episcopal see, Father 
Carroll becoming bishop. In 1703 
New Orleans, then under Spanish rule, 
was erected into a see. In 1808 New 
York and Boston) were established, 
and Baltimore became an arehiepis- 
eopal see. Philadelphia was made a 
see in 1809.) Oregon City from = the 
tirst (1846) took metropolitan rank. 
The dates of the establishment of the 
present metropolitan sees are as fol- 
lows, the first date being that of the 
foundation of the see, and the second 
that of its clevation to the metropoli- 
tan rank: Baltimore, 1789-1808 ; New 
Orleans, 1793-1850; New York, 1808. 
1850; Boston, 1808-1875; Philadelphia, 
1809-1875; Cineinnati, 1822-1850; St. 
Louis, 1826-1847; Chicago, 1844-1880 ; 
Milwaukee, 1844-1875; Oregon City, 
IS46-1846; Santa Fé, 1850-1875; San 
Francisco, 1853-1853. 

ARCHDEACON (Gr. apyidtdrovos). 
At a very early period it was the prac- 
tice for a bishop tu select one of the 
deacons of his church to assist him both 
in the divine worship and in the ad- 
ministration of the diocese. As was 
natural, his choice fell, not necessarily 
upon the senior deacon, but upon hin. in 
whose abi'ity and firmness he could most 
confide, Thus we read of Eleutherus as 
the deacon of Pope Anicetus, in the second 
century; of St. Lawrence the dexcon of 
Sextus II. in the third; and of St. Athae 
nasius, who as the deacon of Alexander, 
the bishop of Alexandria, attended him at 
the Council of Nicwa. The name “ Arche 
deacon ” first occurs in the writings of St 
Optatus of Milevis (about 370). ‘The ime 
portance of the oflice continually grew, aud 
we learn from St. Jerome that in his time 3% 
waa considered a degradation for ap arch 
deacon to be ordained priest. It was the 
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daty of the archdeacon, under the Bishop's 
direction, to manage the Church roperty 
provide for the support of the clergy, the 
poor, widows, orphans, pilgrims, and 
risoners; to keep the list of the clergy, 
ce. An able archdeacon, as waa to 
expected, often succeeded to the see on 
tne death of the bishop who had ap- 
pointed him. At first there was but one 
archdeacon, but in the immense dioceses 
which the conversion of the Western 
nations caused to arise, the episcopal 
duties could not be effectually performed— 
eo far as the temporal side of them was 
concerned—without the appointment of 
several archdencons as the bishop’s dele- 
tes. That they should gradually be 
Invested with the jurisdiction possessed by 
the bishop, and ultimately even receive 
independent eae was 8 natural con- 
sequence of this state of things. In the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries their 
ales rose to ite heivht. About 1100 
temigius, upon transferring his episcopal 
throne from Dorchester to Lincoln, di- 
vided his vast diocese into seven arch- 
deaconries, in each of which the arch- 
deacon resided in the chief town of his 
province with qnasi-episcopal state, and 
exercised a jurisdiction which was often 
formidable even to laymen. Armed with 
euch high privileges, the archdeacons be- 
n to encroach on the authority of the 
Gisliope; and this led to their downfall. 
Long before this the Church had ordered 
that archdeacons on their appointment 
must receive priestly consecration ; now a 
series of councila in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries occupied themselves 
with limiting their powers and bringing 
them back into a due subordination to 
the Lishope ; finally, the Council of Trent 
confirmed and extended these restrictions, 
taking from the archdeacons and giving 
back to the bishops that jurisdiction in 
matrimonial and criminal causes which 
had been the chief source of their in- 
fluence. In the United States the office 
of archdeacon does not exist, and the 
functions usually performed by an arch- 
deacon are attached to the office of bish- 
op’s vicar-general, an oftice nearly corre- 
sponding to that of the arclideacon in the 
primitive church, [See-Vicar-GENERAL. | 
ARCHES, COURT OF. An ancient 
court, m which the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is still exer- 
cised by a judge known as the Dean of 
Arches. It received its name from Bow 
Church in Cheapside (S. Maria de Arcu- 
bus), in which 
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be held. (See Hook’s “‘ Church Diction- 
ary.”) By aclause in the Public Wore 
ship Act (1877) the office of Dean of 
Arches is merged in that of the judge 
appointed under that Act. There is an 
appeal from the sentence of this court to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, which now represents the old 
Court of Delegates, and practically, as 
representing the Orown, upholds the dooe 
trine of the royal supremacy by deciding 
without appeal all spiritual causes that 
may be brought before it. 
ARCHIMANDRITS. (See ABBOT. 
ARCHIVES, ARCHIVIST (Gree 
dpxeia). The utility of the preservation 
of public records was fully understood by 
the ancients; the record office at Rome, 
which Virgil alludes to (“ populi tabue 
laria vidit ”), was an enormous building. 
Episcopal archives have probably been ke 
from the very beginning of the Churc 
Tho archivist or Proto-scriniarius of Rome 
was an important personage; besides 
having charge of a large portion of the 
records, he was the esd of all the secree 
taries and notaries of the Roman Court. 
A decree of the Congregation of the Coune 
cil of Trent (1626) specifies what ought 
to be preserved in an episcopal archive— 
namely, the processes and proceedings in 
all causes tried in the biskop’s courts 
episcopal sentences, precepts, sips 
mandates, &c.; reports nad registers 
all kinds relating to ecclesiastical affairs 
within the diocese; snd complete invene 
tories of Church property, movable and 
immovable. (Ferraris, Archivtum.) 
ARCH-PRIEST (Gr. dpyitpecBires 
pos). The chief of the presbyters, as 
the archdeacon was the chief of the dene 
cons, The name dates from the fourth 
century. The arch-priest was usually the 
oldest of the priests attached to the cathe- 
dral; yet instances are not wanting of 
their being chosen by the bishops for 
special qualifications, without regard to 
seriority. The principal function of the 
arch-priest was, during the illness or 
absence of the bishop, to replace him in 
the Church offices. He occupied the 
place of the bishop in the ceremonies of 
public worship, as the archdeacon did in 
the administration of the diocese. As 
population increased, a rural arch-priest 
was placed in each of the larger towns, 
who was to the local clergy what the 
arch-priest of the cathedral was to the 
eathedrai clergy. In course of time the 
latter came to be called the dean, the 


sittings were wont to| former rural deans, The privileges of 
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arch-priesta, like those of archdeacons, 
were often usurped by laymen in the ages 
after Charlemagne, Great divergences 
grew up in diflerent countries, with reyard 
to the duties, rank, and privilezes a-sizued 
to them. In later times they appear to 
have been superseded to a gicat extent 
by vicars foran (q.v.). 

Towards the end of the reign of 
Flizabeth, the Holy See, finding that the 
Catholic clergy in england were much in 
need of a recognised head, yet unwilling 
to send a bishop, lest the government 
should take it as an excuse for fresh 
cruelties against the Catholics generally, 
appointed George Bluckwell superior 
of the English mission, with the title 
and authority of “ Arch-priest.” A con- 
sultative body of twelve assistant priests 
was Dominated at the same time. ‘This 
wasin1503, Aftersome years [lackwell 
took a course about the new oath of alle- 
giance which displeased the Holy See, 
and he was superseded (1608) by Birk- 
head. Towards the end of the reign of 
James, and after Birkhead had been suc- 
ceeded by a third arch-priest, ILurrison, 
the violence of the persecution being now 
much abated, Gregory AV. decided that 
the time was come to send a bishop to 
England. The first vicar-apostolic was 
accordingly appointed, in 162°, 

ARISTOTLE. (See Purrosorry.]} 

ARIUS AND ARIANISN. Tlie 
heresy of Arius consisted in the denial 
of the Son's consubstantiality with the 
Father, and so virtually of Christ's true 
and eternal Godhead. In opposition to 
this error, the first Nicene Council de- 
fined that the Son is “ only-begotten, 
born of the Father, ¢e. of the Father's 
substance;” that he is “not made,” as 
creatures are, but that he is “ consub- 
stantial” with the Tirst Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. The council added a 
condemnation under anathema of certain 
Arian propositions, in which this heresy 
was summed up. To understand them, 
we must know something of the way 
in which Arianism arose and spread ; 
and this, again, we cannot do, till we 
have acquainted ourselves with the teach- 
ing on the mystery of the Trinity which 
prevailed in the early Church. We shall 
take the points in order, reserving for 
the close of the article an account of 
Arianism in ita later developments. 

1. It might seem as if there could be 
little need of dwelling on the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as held by the Ante-Nicene 
Fathera Every Christian is bound to 
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know and believe the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and it cannot be supposed, that 
the early Fathers and Martyrs of the 
Church were ignorant of a fundamental 
doctrine of the faith. Scripture, too, 
sets the matter at rest. Our Lord prose 
claims the unity of his nature with that 
of the Iather. “I and the Father are 
one.” “The Father is in me and I in 
the Father.” “The Word was with God,” 
St. John says, “and the Word was God.” 
Now, in one sense it is true, that Arius 
could find no support for hix heresy 
in the Ante-Nicene age. Scripture de- 
clared and the Church taught from the be» 
ginning three propositions from which the 
whole of the Nicene definition follows by 
logical consequence: viz. first, that the 
Son is distinet from the Father; next, that 
the Son is God ; and, thirdly, that there is 
but one God. All this is certain, but it is 
also true that the Ante-Nicene Fathers 
often used inaccurate language on this 
subject; that we do not find in them the 
full and developed doctrine of the Trinity, 
as the Nicene Council defined it; and that 
this explains to a certain extent the suce 
cess of Arianism and the calamities it 
brought upon the Church. Nor need we 
wonder at these defects in the teaching of 
the early Fathers, They were not and 
could not be content with th simple 
enunciations of the propositions enume= 
rated above: they endeavoured (and how 
could they do otherwise?) to reconcile the 
apparent contradictions which they ine 
volve, and to recommend them as reasous 
able to those outside the Church. And 
in this part of their work, they were not 
secure from error. One or two leading 
instances will be given of the errors into 
which many of them fell when, instead 
of merely delivering the tradition which 
they had received, they began to specus 
late and reason about it. A difficulty 
met them, the moment they began to cons 
sider the eternity of the Son. A son is 
generated, and generation postulates a be= 
ginning: how, then, could the Son be eter- 
nal? They did not cut the knot, as 
Arius did, by denying the eternity of the 
Son, because the Catholic faith saved 
them from such an error; but still many 
of them did introduce e theory incone 
sisteut with the unchangeable simpli- 
city of God. The Word, they admitted, 
was eternal, but many of them—all, in- 
deed, except St. Irenaeus and the Fathers 
of the Alexandrian school—denied that 
he had always been Son. With us, the 
word is conceived first of all in the mind 
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end then comes forth as articulate sound. 
Bo, they maintained, the Word had al- 
ways been in the bosom of the Father 
zyos ¢vdiaGeros) ; afterwards he issued 
orth as the first-bezotten of all crea- 
tion (Acyos mpopopixds), and by this re 
cession or generation became the Son 
They were led into similar error in con- 
mdering the relation of the Word to 
creatures, Down to St. Augustine's time, 
the Fathers generally attributed the divine 
Sypat ions in the Old Testament to God 
e Son, and this interpretation led some 
into erroneous ideas on the subordination 
of the Son to the Father. Thus Justin 
aks of a “ God under the maker of the 
e universe,” and argues that the “ maker 
and Father of all” could not “ have left 
the rezion above the sky aud appeared in 
@ little corner of tho earth.”! Tertullian 
speaks of a “son visible according to the 
measure of his derivation,’* while lan- 
of the same import was used by 
Daron and Novatian.® Another source 
ef erroneous lanzuage arose in the third 
eentury. Tha Sabellians denied a real 
@istinction between lather and Son, and 
im hig anxiety to establish the distinction 
between these divine Persons, Dionysius 
ef Alexandria, in the year 260, compared 
the relation of the Father and the Son to 
that Letween a vine-drescer and the vine, 
aszerted that the Son was “‘ made by God ” 
(soinua rov Geov) that he was “ foreign 
to the essence of the Father (£évo» 
aa’ obciay), and “did not exist till he 
was made.” In the same year, another 
Dionysius, bishop of Rome, on account of 
eharges brought by certain orthodox 
lates against ais namesake of Alexandria, 
summoned a synvud at Rome, and issued a 
memorable document to the bishops of 
Ezypt and Libya. “ Had the Son,” the 
Pope argues, “ been created, there would 
have been a time when he was not; but 
the Son always was.” Thereupon, the 
Alexandrian bishop, in two letters which 
he cent to Rome, explained away his for- 
mer inaccurate language, showed that 
his adversaries had taken a one-sided view 
of his teaching, and distinctly confessed 
the Son’s eternity. This case is instruc- 
tive in several ways, It shows that early 
Fathers, who used words which sound like 
Arianism, were very far from the Arian 
belief ; and it is evidence of the vigilance 
with which the successor of St. Poter 
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uired 
him to watch, over the deposit of the 
faith.! 

2. The orthodox doctrine had been 
maintained in Alexandria by subsequent 
bishops, when, about the year 318 or 
rius began to put forward a heresy 
which engaged all the energies of the 
Church for more than half a century, 
He is said to have been a Libyan by birth; 
he had twice joined the Meletian schism, 
but had %sea raconciled to the Ohurch, 
and was exeruiouy the office of a priest 
in Alexandria. The bishop Alexander, 
Socrates tells us, was discoursing to bis 
clergy on the Trinity in Unity. Arius, 
who was distinguished for his learning 
end logical skill, contradicted the bishop, 
urged that the Son, because begotten, 
must havehad “a bevinniog of existence; 
that there was a time when he did not 
exist (7v Gre ovx jv); and that he was 
made, like other creatures, out of nothin 
(€£ ovx Svrwy fvee thy Urooracw). If 
we add to this that, according to Arius, 
the Son was liable to sin in his own 
nature, and that his intelligence was 
limited, we have a complete statement of 
the Arian doctrine, He not only held 
that the Father was separated from the 
Son by a priority of time—or rather like 
time, since time in the proper sense be 
with the Son—but he donied that the Son 
was from the Fathers substance. He 
did not merely reject the word dépooversos 
or ponsabstatitisl: as an orthodox synod 
at Antioch had done in 269," but also the 
other language in which early Fathers 
had expressed the same idea. 

Arius won many to his side: in pare 
ticular he was supported by the famous 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had great 
influence on Constantine. He had friends 
among the other bishops of Asia, and 
even among the bishops, priests, and nuns 
of the Alexandrian province. Meanwhile, 
he was condemned in two Alexandrian 
synods and obliged to leave the city. He 
took refuge first in Palestine, afterwards 
in Nicomedia; he gained the favour of 
Constantia, the emperor’s sister, and he 
disseminated his doctrine among the pop= 
ulace by means of the notorious book 


watched, as his supreme office 


§ Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, 1. 255 seg. See 
on the whole subject, Petavius, De Trin. ; Newe 
man, History of Arianism, and Causes of the 
Suceess of Arianism. 

8 Hefele, Concili i L140. We as 
of course aware that the faet ef this 
has been doubted, but we cannot believe these 
is any serious ground for questioning %& 
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which he called 6d\ea, or “entertain- 
ment,’ and by songs ad«pted for sailors, 
millers, and travellers. At first Constan- 
tine looked on the whule aflair as a strife 
of words, and sent Hlosius of Cordova 
to Alexandria, that he might restore 

ace between Arius and his bishop. 

his attempt failed, and the First General 
Council met at Nica. It anathematised 
Arius, with all who affirmed “ that there 
was a time when the Son of God was not; 
that he was made out of nothing; that he 
was of another substance or essence | than 
the Father}; that he was created, or alter- 
able or changeable.” This symbol was 
adopted after many disputes, in which 
the deacon Athanasius, then only twenty- 
five years old, was the great champion of 
the faith. Arius and those who refused 
to ana nematise him were banishied. 

However, when the cause of Arianism 
seemed desperate, it suddenly revived. 
Constantia pleaded this cause with her 
brother on her death-bed. Constantine 
asked Athanasius (bishop of Alexandria 
since 328) to restore Arius to Church 
communion, This great confessor firmly 
refused, and, though the Emperor did not 
insist, Athanasius was grievously calum- 
niated and exiled to Treves. Otlier 
opponents of the heresy met with like 
treatment. Eustathius of Antioch and 
Marcellus of Ancyra were deposed. The 
Emperor called Arius to Constantinople, 
with the view of restoring him to the 
communion of the Church. It is right to 
add, that Arius had assured the Emperor 
on cath, that the doctrine for which he had 
been excommunicated was not really his. 
Before, however, he had attained his end, 
a sudden death struck him down as he 
walked through Constantinople escorted 
by his followers. He died in the year 
836, the eightieth of his age. 

Arius was dead, but his heresy still 
prospered. Constantius, who came to the 
throne in 837, recalled Athanasius next 
yoar to Alexandria. Soon, however, a 
charge of Sabellianism was brought against 
the saint; he fled for his life from his 
episcopal city, and took refuge in Rome, 
when Pope Julius in a synod solemn) 
acquitted him. But a council at Antioc 
contirmed his deposition, and drew u 
four confessions of faith, in which the wo 
“ consubstantial ” was studiously omitted. 
Through favour of Constans, who ruled 
the West, a council met at Sardica in 343 
or 344, declared their adherence to the 
Nicene Oreed, and restored Athanasius, 
with Marcellus and others, to their sees, 
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In spite of the fact that the Arian ag 
Kusebian bishops held a counter-council at 
Philippopolis, the Sardican decrees 9ne 
joyed an almost cecumenical authority, 
and Constantius permitted the return of 
Athanasius to Alexandria. However, 
after the death of his brother Constans, 
Constantius renewed his persecution of 
the Catholics. At Arles and Milan synods 
condemned Athanasius, while Pope Libe- 
rius and other bishops who would not sub» 
scribe the condemnation were exiled 
Again an intruder seized the episcopal 
throne of Alexandria, and Athanasius, in 
356, sought an asylum with the gyptian 
monks, 

This temporary triumph of Arianism 
proved its ruin. The heretics presented 
al appearance of unity so long as they 
were engaged in a strugzle for life or 
death with the orthodox. No sooner did 
they feel themselves secure than Ney 
began an internecine conflict with eac 
other, The strict Arians, led by Aetius, 
a deacon, and a bishop unomius, taught 
that the Father and Son were unlike, and 
that the latter was made out of nothing. 
They were also known as Iunomians, 
Anomoans (from dvdpows, unlilie), or 
Iexucontians, because they said the Son 
sprang from nothing (€& ovx« évrwy). 
Another party, known as Semiarians, 8 
name they received about 358, when 
they held a famous synod at Ancyra, 
confessed that the Son was “like in sub 
stance to the Father (6010s xar’ ovviav), 
Basil of Ancyra, Eustathius of Sebaste, 
Macedonius, and Auxentius of Milan, 
were the most noted among them. A 
third party, led by Ursacius, Valens and 
Acacius (from whom they are sometimes 
called Acacians), rejected the phrase “ like 
ip substance or essence,” and contented 
themselves with the vazue statement that 
the Son was “like” the Tather. The 
Council of Ancyra, as we have seen, was 
Semiarian, The second Sirmian synod, in 
357, condemned the Semiarian as well as 
the orthodox formula, while Semiarianism 
secured a fresh victory in the third council 
held at the same place. Pope Liberius, 
under fear of death, is believed by many 
to have subscribed this third Sirmian 
formula, while at the same time he anathe- 
matised those who denied that “ the Son 
is in essence and in all things like to the 
Father.” In 859 the Emperor did his 
utmost to establish Semiarianism, but his 
efforta were in vain. ‘The Eastern bishops, 
160 in number, met at Seleucia; 400 
Western bishops at Rimini. The latte: 
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stood firm at first to the faith defined 
at Nicwa, but they were overcome 
threats and by bodily suffering. At last 
both the Eastern and Western council 
subscribed a formula, in which the word 
“essence” was rejected altogether as un- 
scriptural, and the Son was defined to be 
“jie the Father in all things.” 

This defeat of the Semiarians by 
Arians inclined the former to accept the 
Nicene faith, and at a council held at 
Alexandria in 362 Athanasius, who had 
returned to his see on the accession of 
Julian the Apostate, received many of 
them into communion. The Acacians, on 
the other hand, allied themselves with the 
strict Arians. Arianism found a power- 
ful supporter in the Emperor Valens (3864- 
373), who expelled Atnanasiua from his 
see. This was his fifth exile. But the 
palmy days of the heresy were over. His 
people insisted on the recall of Athanasius 
to his see, in which he remained till his 
death, in 373. Ambrose in the West, and 
in the East the three Cappadocian 
Fathers, Basil the Great, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, and Gregory of Nyssa, fought 
the battle of the faith. The orthodox 
Emperor Theodosius secured the peace of 
the Church, and the Nicene decrees were 
enforced again by the General Council of 
Constantinople (381). 

So much for the history of Arianism 
among the subjects of the Roman Jmpire. 
It had still a great ora to play amon 
the Barbarians. The West Goths receiv 
Christianity in the Arian form through 
their great missionary Ulfila (consecrated 
bishop by Eusebius of Nicomedia in 341), 
and Valens allowed a part of their nation 
to settle in Thrace on the condition that 
they became Arians. Soon after, the 
Fast Goths in Italy, the Vandals in 
Africa, the Suevi in Spain, the Burgun- 
dians in Gaul, the Lombardians who emi- 
ator to upper Italy, became Arians. The 

andal persecution of the Catholics, 
which rivalled that of Diocletian in 
severity, began under Genseric in 427 and 
lasted till 533, when the Byzantine 
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ARLES, COUNCIZES OF. (1) In 
814, assembled chiefly to settle the Dona- 
tist disputes. This council represented the 
entire Western Ohurch. The number of 
the bishops who met is uncertain, and the 
acts have perished. But we know that the 
Holy See was represented there by two 
pee and two deacons, and Constantine 

imself says he assembled “very many 
bishops from diverse and almost innumere 
able districts.” It appears from the 
letter of the council to Pupe Silvester, 
that the Donatists were condemned, and 
Caecilian, the orthodox bishop of Carthage, 
acquitted. A synod at Rome in the pre- 
vious year had given the.same decision. 
The council also decreed that Easter 
should be observed on the same day 
throughout the world, the day to be 
notified by the Pope (Can. 1); that 
baptism conferred with the proper form 
was valid even if given heretics 
(Can. 8); that a bishop should be con- 
secrated by three others (Can. 20) ; that 
& married priest or deacon who lived with 
his wife should be deposed (Can. 20) 
(see Hefele, “Council.” p. 201 24.) In 
353 a council at Arles was terrified by 
the Emperor Oonstantius into a con- 
demnation of St. Athanasius (Hefele, %, 
p. 652.) Various other synods which 
met in the same place are mentioned by 
Hefele. 

ARTICLE OF FAITH. [See 
Doema.] 

ASCENSION, FEAST OF. This 
feast had been kept from time immemorial 
in St. Augustine's day, and he attributes 
ita institution to the Apostles. We have 
& sermon among the works of St. 
stom preached on Ascension Day. St 
Augustine calls it Quadragesima, because 
kept forty days after Easter; the Greek 
name Tessarocostes or Tetracostes was 

iven for the same reason. G of 

ours mentions a procession which used 
to be held on this day, in memory of that 
which the Apostles made from Jerusalem 
to Bethany and the Mount of Olives. It 
was also the custom in ancient times to 
bless the bread and new fruits in the Mass 
of this day. 

The practice of lighting the 
candle in solemn Maas till the feast of 
the Ascension was established throughout 
the Franciscan Order by a decree dated 
1263, In 1607 the tion of Rites 


had | ordered that the paschal candle should be 
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fighted when Mass is sung and in Vespers, 
en Easter Sunday, Easter Monday, aster 
Tuesday, on Saturday in Low Week, and 
on Sundays till Ascension Day, when it is 
extinguiched after the Gospel. The rite 
bolises Christ’s departure from the 
postles. (Benedict XLV. “ De Featis.”) 

ASCENSION OF CHRIST. Our 
Lord ascended into heaven forty days 
after his resurrection, and therefore, 
according to the common reckoning, on 
a Thursday. The opinion of Chrysostom 
that the Ascension took place on a Satur- 
day, is quite singular. Ile ascended by 

is Own power—not, indeed, St. Thomas 
remarks, by the power proper toa natural 
body, but by the virtue proper to him as 
God and by that which belongs to a 
blessed spirjt. Such an ascension, St. 
Thomas continues, “is not aainst the 
nature of a gloritied body, the nature of 
which is entirely subject to the spirit.” 
Christ ascended from Mount Olivet in the 
resence of his disciples, whom he 
leased as he parted from them. He took 
his seat at the right hand of God, the 
sitting posture symbolising his rest from 
toil aid his judicial power; the “ right 
hand ” of God denoting, according to many 
of the I'athers, the equality of Jesus Christ 
and man with God the Father: 
according to some other waiters, signifying 
that as man he holds the next place to 
God in heaven. Angels, as has been 
generally inferred from the sacred narra- 
tive, attended him in his ascent, and the 
souls of the just, who had been detained 
in Limbo, entered heaven with him. Thus 
“ascending on higs, he led captivity 
captive.” 

Theologians give many reasons for 
our Lord's ascension. The glory which 
he receives in heaven is due to 
the merits of his sacred humanity. 
For Christians, too, it was “expedient that 
he should go.” Faith is exercised by the 
fact that we can no longer see our Lord: 
His ascent into heaven is the pledge tliat 
we shall follow him if we are worthy. 
Above all, according to the constant 
teaching of the Fathers, Christ exercises 
his priestly office in heaven. Just as the 
hich-priest on the day of Atonement 
Offered sacrifice without on the brazen 
altar, and then with the blood of the 
sacrifice and with burning incense, entered 
the holy of holies, so the high-priest of 
the new law, having offered himself as a 
gacrifice on Mount Calvary, continually 
presents his merits and exhibits his 
gacted wounds before the Eternal Father. 


ASCETAS 
Whether he as man actually prays for w, 


ig uncertain. Of course he does not pray 
as the saints do, for they are creatures, 
and ask of God what they cannot give by 
their own power. Aud the words “ Christ, 
pray for us,” could not be lawfully used, 
on account of the scandal and confusion 
they would create. Dut it is quite 
possible that Christ, as Petavius! expresses 
it, by “a voluntary condescension ” still 
prays for us, as he did while on earth. 
(Benedict AIV. “ De Festis.”) 

ASCET2: (Gr. doxéw, doxyrns). The 
belief that through bodily “exercise,” 
and a strict discipline imposed on the 
senses, it was in the power of man to pere 
fect his moral nature and rise to spiritual 
heights not otherwise attainable, had 
been common both among Jews and 
Pazans for some time belure the coming 
of Christ. Philo's account of the Issenea 
is well-known—a Jewish sect of mystical 
und ascetic tenets, much diffused in 
Palestine in the first century before 
Christ, with its initiations, grades, and 
secrets, living in villages because of the 
luxury and immicrality of the towns, 
renouncing marriage, and following rules 
of strict temperance in regard to food, 
sleep, and whutever else nature craves, 
The Therapeute in Egypt were a similar 
sect. Their name—and that of the 
Essenes is said to have the same mean- 
ing—signifies healing, for they believed 
that their discipline healed the concretam 
labem of the eoul’s impurity. 

In the Pagan world similar doctrines 
were widely held by the Stoica. Both 
among them and the Icssenes the doo= 
trine of the two principles, the persuasion 
that matter was essentiilly evil, and 
that he was most perfect who was 
freest from the blasting touch of animal 
existence, coloured largely both their 
theories and their practice. The Christian 
Ascetes could not so decin of that tleshly 
nature of which Christ their divine Lord 
had deigned to be a partaker: to maater 
the lower nature was their aim, not to 
eradicate it; desire and fear, joy and 
grief, they did not regard as in themselves 
evil, but as to be brought by discipline 
into a strict subordination to the true end 
of man, which is to know and love God, 
and do his will. The means which they 
employed were voluntary chastity, faste 
ing, perseverance in prayer, voluntary 
poverty, and inaceration of the fesh. In 
the Apostolical Constitutions (Kraus, 
p. 96) the Ascete are mentioned as aa 

8 De Incarnat. xii. & 
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batermediate order of Christians between 
the clergy and the laity. As a general 
tule, they did not go out of the world, 
like anchorites and monks, but strove to 
live a perfect life in the world. Abuses 
after s time appeared, particularly in 

to the yuvaixes ouveicaxrot, WO- 
men who lived under the same roof 
with Ascetes for the benefit of their 
instruction and example. 

Modern life, especially when permeated 
with Baconian ideas respecting the true 
task of man in the world, is pointedly 
unascatic, If we turn over a series of 
pictures of eminent modern men, there is 
one common feature which we cannot fail 
to notice, whether the subject of the pic- 
ture be artist, or literary man, or man of 
action, and whatever intelligence, power, 
er benevolence may breathe from the face 
—namely, the absence of an expression of 
eelf-mastery. A similar series of por- 
traits of men who lived in the middle 

when law was weaker than at 
present, but the sense of the necessity of 
self-control stronger, reveals a type of 
Countenance in which the calmness of 
self-conquest, gained by the Christian 
éoxnois, is far more uently visible 
than in later ages. 

ASCETICAL THEOLOGY. A 
Bame given to the science which treats of 
virtue and perfection and the means by 
which they are to be attained. Whereas 
mystical «heology deals with extraordinary 
etates of prayer and union with God, 
ascetical writers treat of the ordinary 
Obristian life. The number of ascctical 
writers has at all times been great in the 
Charch, but during the Jast three centuries 

attention has been given to the 
hfe of secular, as distinct from relizious, 
persons. St. Francis of Sales and St. 
Alphonsus Liguori may be mentioned as 
modern saints whose sscetical works are 
Most esteemed. 

ASH WEDNESDAY. The first 
day, according to our present observance, 
of the forty days’ fast of Lent. Dut that 
it did not come within the quadragesiinal 
period in primitive times we know from 
the testimony of Gregory the Great, whi, 
in speaking of the fast, describes it as of 
thirty-six days’ duration—that is, as ex- 
tending over six weeks, from the first 
Sunday in Lent to Easter Day, omitting 
Sundays. Thirty-six days are nearly a 
tenth part of the year, and thus, by ob- 
raga the fast, Christians were thought 
to render a penitential tithe of their lives 
to God. Lent, therefore, at the end of 
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the sixth century, began on the first 
Sunday, and we know from the Sacra- 
mentary of Gelasius that the practice was 
the same at the end of the fifth pores 
At what time Ash Wednesday and the 
three following days were added to the 
fast has not been precisely ascertained. 
It is true that in the Sacramentary of 
Pope Gregory there is a Mass for Ash 
Wednesday, under the heading “ Feria IV., 
caput jejuni” (beginning of the fast); 
whence it might be inferred that Pope 
Gregory, in spite of the words cited above, 
had himself before his death sanctioned 
the alteration in question. But this 
would be an unsafe conclusion, for one of 
the best MSS. of the Sacramentary does 
not contain this heading. However this 
may be, a Capitulary of the Church of 
Tenlon (714) and the liturgical work of 
Amarry (about 820) describe the Lenten 
usave as identical with ourown. There 
can be no difliculty in understanding the 
motive of the change; for by the addition 
of the four days preceding the first 
Sunday, the number of fasting days 
before Easter (the Sundays being omitted 
becomes exactly forty, and accords wi 
the fasts recorded of Moses and Elias, 
and with that of our Saviour in the 
wilderness of Judea. 

The office for Ash Wednesday opens 
with the solemn ceremony which has 
given the day its name,’ After an ine 
troit and four collects, in which pardon 
and mercy are implored for the ear 
the faithful approach and kneel at the 
altar rails, and the priest puts ashes upon 
the head of each, saying, “ Memento, 
homo, quia pulvis es, et In pulverem rever~ 
teris” (Remember, man, that thou art 
dust, and shalt return to dust). The 
ashes are obtained by burning the palms 
of the previous year. The Lenten pas- 
torals of Bishops, regulating the obsere 
vance of the season, usually prescribe that 
the fust on Ash Wednesday shall be more 
rigorously kept than on any other day in 
nate except the four last days of Holy 

Veek, 

The administration of the ashes was 
not originally made to all the sage 
but only to public penitents. These 
to appear before the church door on the 
first day of Lent, in penitential garb and 
with bare feet. Their penances were there 
imposed upon them; then they Were 
brought into the church before the bishop, 
who put ashes on their heads, saying, 

1 In French, Mercredi des Cendres; in Gem» 
man, Aschermittwoche, 
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besides the words “Memento,” &c., “age 
pou ut habeas vitam eternam, 

pent (or, do penance), that thou mayst 
have eternal life. He then made them an 
address, after which he solemnly excluded 
them from the church. Out of humility 
and affection, friends of the penitents, 
though not in the same condition, used to 
join themselves to them, expressing in 
their outward guise 8 similar contrition, 
and oflering their foreheads also to be 

rinkled with ashes. The number of 

ese persons gradually increased, until 
at length the administration of ashes was 
extended to the whole congregation, and 
the rite took its present form. (Dict. of 
Antiq.” Smith and Cheetham; Kossing, 
in Wetzer and Welte.) 

ASPERGES. A name given to the 
sprinkling of the altar, clergy, and people 
with holy water at the beginning of 
Tligh Mass by the celebrant. The name 
is taken from the words, “ Asperges me,” 
“Thou shalt wash me, O Lord, with 
hyssop,” &c., with which the priest bezins 
the ceremony. During the [aster scason 
the antiphon “Vidi aquam” is substi- 
tuted. is custom of sprinkling the 
people with holy water is mentioned in 
the Canon of a synod quoted by Hincmer 
of Rheims, whv lived at the beginning of 
the ninth century. 

ASPERSION. [Sco Bartisx.] 

AassumMmPrTion. After the death of 
her divine Son the Blessed Virgin lived 
under the care of St. John. It is not 
quite certain where she died. Tillemont 
conjectures from a passage in a letter of 
the Fathers assembled in the General 
Council of Ephesus that she was buried 
in that city, but the common tradition 
of the Church represents her as havin 
died at Jerusalem, where her empty ‘om 
was shown to pilgrims in the seventh cen- 
ath In any case, it is certain that she 
really died, and that her exemption from 
sin original and actual did not prevent 
hor paying this common debt of humanity. 
The very fact that she had received a 

ible nature rendered her liable to 

eath. Except for the special gift of 
immortality which he received from God, 
Adam would have died in the course of 
nature, even if he had never sinned; and 
St. Augustine declares that our Blessed 
Saviour would have died by the natural 
decay of old age, if the Jews had not laid 
violent hands upon Him.! 

Still, although the Blessed Virgin 
tasted of death, her body was preserved 


® Billuart, De Myster, Diss. xiv. a. L. 
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from corruption and it was united to hor 
soul in the kingdom of heaven. The 
Church signifies her belief in this fact by 
celebrating the feast of her Assumptiosa 
on the fifteenth of August. There 1s no 
distinct assertion of the corporal assum 
tion in the prayers of the feast, but it is 
plain that the Church encourages and ap- 
proves this belief from the fact that she 
selects for the lessons during the octave 
a passage from St. John Damascene in 
which the history of this corporal as» 
sumption is given in detail. This pious 
belief is recommended by its intrinsic 
reasonableness, for surely it is natural to 
suppose that our Lord did not suffer that 
sacred body in which he himself had 
dwelt and from which he had formed 
his own sacred humanity to become @ 
prey to corruption. It is confirmed by 
the testimonies of St. Andrew of Crete, 
of St. John Damascene, and of many 
ancient Martyrologies and Missals, cited 
by Butler in his note on this feast. It is, 
moreover, 8 striking fact that, notwith- 
standing the zeal of the early Church in 
collecting and veneratisg relics, no relics 
of the Blessed Virgin’s body have ever 
been exhibited. Much weight, too, must 
be given to the common sentiment of the 
faithful. ‘“ Admirable,” says Petavius, 
“is the admouition of Paulinus of Nola, 
an author of the greatest weight, who 
bids us adhere to the common voice of 
the faithful, cince the spirit of God breathes 
upon them ¢]].”? 

The corpcral assumption is not an article 
of faith. Still Melchior Canus sums up 
the general teaching of theologians on 
this head when he says :—“ The denial 
of the Blessed Virgin’s corporal assump= 
tion into heaven, thouch by no means cone 
sagt to the faith, is stillso much oppose 
to the common agreement of the Church, 
that it would be a mark of insolent te 
merity.”® 

The feast, according to Butler, was 
celebrated before the sixth century in the 
East and West. The Greeks called it 
Koiunots OF perdoracis; the Latins, dore 
mitio, pausatio, transitus, assumptio. 

ASTROLOGY. The doctrine of the 
Church on this matter is clearly laid dowa 
by St. Thomas, There is nothing contrary 
to the faith in holding that the stars 
affect the bodies of men, and so indirect] 
cause passions to which most men wil 
give way. Taking this influence of the 
heavenly bodies for granted (and its exe 


§ Petav. De Incarnat. xiv. 2. 
® Melchior Canus, De Locis Theolog. xii. 10. 
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lstence or non-existence is a question of 
physical acience, not of theology), an 
astrologer may make probable guesses at 
the truth. Bat he cannot predict with 
certainty our future actions, for it is of 
a that the will in all cases remains 


Astrology was forbidden to the early 
Christians. A law of the emperor Hono- 
rius condemned astrologers to banishment. 
The practice of astrology was condemned 
in 1686 by a bull of Sixtus V.? 

ASYLUM. A place to which a 
eriminal, pursued by the ministers of 
justice, may escape, and where so long as 

remains he cannot be arrested. Such 
asylums, the inviolable character of which 
was nearly always connected with some 
notion of the religious sanctity of the spot, 
were Common among the nations of anti- 
quity. Rome, says the legend, grew out 
of an asylum for malefactors of every 
description; and Moses (Deut. xix. 2) 
appointed cities of refuge, whither men 
*ho had committed involuntary homicide 
misht flee and be safe. The same privi> 
lece passed over to the Church, and was 
sed ulous! M respected by the Christian em- 
perors, Thcodosius punished the viola- 
tion of the protective sanctity of a church 
as crime of lese-majesty. But the im- 
munity from the consequences of crime 
arising from the extended assertion of 
the principle of sanctuary led to many 
abases, and by the legislation of Justinian 
those guilty of certain specitied crimes 
were to find no right of asylum in the 
eburches. 

For particulars as to the immunities 
long enjoyed by certain famous English 
sanctuaries—e.g. St. Cuthbert’s franchise, 
Beverley, and Westminster—see the ar- 
ticle Sancrvuary. 


ATHANASIAN CREED. [See 
CREEDS. | 

ATONEMENT. [Seo SACRIFICE OF 
Oxnist.] 

ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. [See 
Gop.] 


ATTRITION, as distinct from con- 
trition, is an imperfect sorrow for sin. 


Contrition is that sorrow for sin which has | hard 


for its motive the love of God whom the 
sinner hasoffended. Attrition arises from 
8 motive which is indeed supernatural— 
that is to say, apprehended by faith—but 
which still falls short of contrition, Such 
motives are—the fear of hell, the loss of 
heaven, the turpitude of sin. By this 

} Summ. 1.116, 4; Fleury, Hist. vi. 20 ; xxii, 
9; cxxvii “ ; , : 
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last, we understand the turpitude of sin 
as revealed by faith. We may also, for 
the sake of clearness, exclude from our 
definition that kind of sorrow which theo= 
logians call serviliter servilig—the sorrow 
which makes a man renounce sin becauce 
he is afraid of hell, while at the same 
time he would be ready to offend God 
if he could do so without incurring the 
penalty. 

All Catholics are bound to hold that 
attrition, as explained above, is good and 
an effect of God’s grace. This is clear 
from the words of our Lord, “ Fear him 
who can destroy both body and seul in 
hell;” from the declaration of the Tri- 
dentine Council, that attrition which pro= 
ceeds from considering “ the baseness of 
sin or from the fear of hell and punish- 
ment, if it excludes the purpose of sinning 
and includes the hope of pardon,... 18 @ 
true gift of God and an impulse of the Holy 
Spirit ;”! and from subsequent pronounce= 
ments of the Popes, particularly of Alexe 
ander VIIL The council put forward 
this Catholic truth against Luther, and 
succeeding Popes against the Jansen- 
sists. 

Further, the Council of Trent teaches® 
that attrition does not of itself avail to 
justify the sinner. Sin which separates 
the soul from God is only acnuiled by 
love which unites it to bim. 

But & question was long keenly de- 
bated among Catholic divines, viz. whether 
if a man comes with attrition to the 
sacrament of penance and receives abso= 
lution, this avails to restore him to God's 
grace. The negative opinion was held by 
the French clergy in their assembly gene- 
ral of the year 1700, and prevailed in the 
universities of Paris and Louvain. On 
the other hand, the affirmative, according 
to which a sinner who receives absolu- 
tion with attrition is justified through 
the grace which the sacrament confers, 
has always apparently been the come 
moner tenet in the schools, It rests on 
the strong argument that as perfect con- 
trition justifies without the actual re- 
ception of the sacrament of penance, it is 
to see why this sacrament should 
have been instituted, if perfect cortrition 
is needed to get any from it. Alexe 
ander VII. in 1667 forbade the advocates 
of either opinion to pronounce any theo- 
logical censure on their opponents, But 
at present the opinion that attrition with 


§ Concil. Trident. seas, xiv, cap. 4. De Penit, 
8 Ibid. 
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the sacrament of penance suffices is 
universally held. St. Liguori! calla it 
“ certain. 

AUDIANS or AUDEANS. [Sco 
ANTHROPOMORPHITES. } 

AUDITOR OF ROTA. [Seo Rota.] 

AUGUSTINIAN CANONS. The 
oe to high antiquity made by 

is order, or on its behalf, have involved 
the history of its urigin in much obscurity. 
Their commencement has been ascribed 
to some supposed resolution taken by the 
Apostles to renounce all private property 
and live incommon. This being difhicult 
of proof, the foundation of the order was 
at t confidently referred to St. Au- 
gustine of Hippo, whose rule, 1t was said, 
the regular canons had never ceased to 
follow. But it cannot be shown that St. 
Augustine ever composed a rule, properly 
socalled. He did, indeed, write a treatise 
“De Moribus Clericorum,” and he also 
wrote a letter (No. 109) in which he laid 
down a rule of life for the relicious women 
under his direction, not binding them to 
strict enclosure, but requiring them to re- 
nounce all individual property. But when 
and by whom the injunctions contained in 
this letter were adapted to communities 
of men, are points which have never been 
cleared up. Moreover, it has been urged, 
that if St. Augustine promulgated a rule 
and founded congregations which have 
had perpetual succession ever since, it 
seems jmpossible to explain how St. 
Benedict should have been universally 
reyarded for centuries as the founder of 
Western monachism. 

In cne sense, indeed, the regular 
Canons of St. Austin may lay claim to an 
antiquity with which no other order can 
compete; for, as canons, they grow out 
of an institution and a way of life which 
reach nearly to theapostolic age. [Canon.] 
Considered, however, as a particular in- 
stitution, the mode in which they arose 
has beenthusexplained. Discipline hav- 
ing become much relaxed among the 
canons of the various cathedrals in the 
Frankish empire, a council held at Aix- 
la-Chapelle in 816 drew up a rule for 
their observance. But as this rule did 
not absolutely prohibit the acquisition or 
enjoyment of private property, abuses 

in crept in; and the Popes Nicholas 

and Alexander IT., strenuously assisted 
by St. Peter Damian, held councils at 
me in 1059 and 1063, by the decrees 
of which the rule of Aix-la-Chapelle was 


8 Moral Theol. vi. n. 440. 
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amended, and in particular the canons 
were bound to a community life and te 
the renunciation of private property 
(Fleury, “‘ Hist. Eccl.” lxi.). Even after 
these councils, the canons of many 
churches lived in much the same way as 
before; those, therefore, who obeyed the 
rule prescribed, by way ot distinction 
from the recalcitrants, were called regular 
canons. The rule itself after a time was 
commonly described as the rule of St. Aus 
Sarita apparently because it was held to 

e in conformity with his 109th letter and 
the general spirit of his teaching. The 
adoption of this rule facilitated the fore 
mation of independent bodies of regular 
canons, neither connected with cathedrals 
nor with collegiate churches, as had 
hitherto been the case; accordingly, s0om 
alter the beginning of the twel/th century, 
we read of the foundation of societies of 
canons, following the rule of St. Austin, 
in several countries of Europe. In Enge 
land these canons—who were regarded 48 
monks, not as friars—were very popular 
and had many houses; they were called 
Islack Canons. At the time of the D)isso= 
lution there were about 203 of the 
houses in England; two out of their 
number, Waltham and Cirencester, were 
presided over by mitred abbots, Newe 
stead Abbey, the birthplace of the poet 
Byron, was originally an Augustinian 
house. 

In Ireland this order was even more 
popular than in England, holding there, 
in tact, much the same prominent position 
that the Benedictines held amongst ours 
selves. D'Alton puts the number at 223 
monasteries and 83 mnunneries. The 
Augustinian priors of Christ Church and 
All HIallows, Dublin, and of the monas- 
teries at Connell, Kells, Louth, Athasse 
Kilagh, Newtown, and Raphoe, ha 
seats in the Irish parliament. (Hélyot, 
‘“‘Ordres Monastiques ;” Dugdale’s “ Mcne 
asticon.”) 

AUGUSTINIAN HERMITS. The 
remarks made in the foregoing article om 
the Canons apply equally to the pretene 
sions to an historical descent from St. Aus= 
tin made by the Hermits who bear his 
name. In point of fact the order origie 
nated in a union of several existing cone 
gregations effected in 12665 under the 
direction of Pope Alexander IV. Their 
houses soon became very numerous, and 
the usual variations in regard to the strict 
observance of their rule, followed by ree 
formations of greater or less fame, made 
their appearance. They were regarded 
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on friare, not es monks, and wae shad 
ted to the other orders of friars 


by Pius V. in 1567. Their house at 
ittenberg had the dubious honour of 
ages Martin Luther among its mem- 
bera, The Augustinian Hermits are said 
to have possessed in the sixteenth century 
three thousand convents with thity 
thousand friars, besides three hundred 
punneries following a similar rule. But 
during the French Revolution an immense 
number of their houses were dissolved ; 
and at the present time scarcely a hundred 
are left. 

In England, according to Tanner, 
there were about thirty-two houses of 
Augustinian Hermits at the Dissolution. 
The most celebrated was the friary at 
Oxford, which educated many dis- 
tinguished men; here Erasmus lodged 
with his friend Prior Cnarnock when he 
visited Oxford. A grey crumbling gate- 
way in New Inn Hall Lane alone is left 
to mark the spot. Capgrave, the well- 
known hagiographer, was an Augustinian 
Hermit. At the present time there is one 
house of Augustinian friars in England (at 
Hoxton, London, N.), none inScotland, and 
twelve in Ireland—viz. Drogheda, in the 
province of Armagh; Dublin, Rathfarn- 
ham, Callan, New Ross, and Grantstown; 
Fethard, Cork, Limerick, Dungarvan, 
Ballyhaunis, and Galway. The house in 
London, as well as one in Rome, form 
part of the Trish province, which now 
numbers about 45 Fathers and 20 cleri- 
eal students. The Calced friars of this 
order were first introduced into the 
United States in 1790, when some friars 
from the Irish province established a 
priory and church in Philadelphia. At 
Villanova, Pa., is situated the mother- 
house of the order in the United States, 
which also lias houses in the dioceses 
of Albany, Boston, and Ogdensburg. 

MUREOLE (frum aureolus, golden, 
gilt, of golden colour). 1. in Christian 
ert it is the gold culour surrounding the 
whole figure in sacred pictczes, and repre- 
senting the glory uf the person represented. 
It is distinct from the nimbus, which only 
eovers thehead. The aureole (also called 
ecutum, vesica, piscis, &c.) was usually re- 
served for pictures of the three divine 
Persons, of Christ, and of the Blessed Vir- 
gin along with the Holy Child. (Kraus, 
“ Archaeol. Dict.”) 

2. In theology, it is defined as a cer- 
tain accidental reward added to the 
emential bliss of heaven, because of the 
excellent victory which the person who 
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receives it has attained during his warfare 
upon earth. It is given, according to St, 
Thomea,! to virgins, murtyra, and to doce 
tors and preachers. Virgins have trie 
umphed with special glory over the flesh; 
martyrs, over the world, which persecuted 
them to death; preachers, over the devil, 
whom they have driven, not only from 
their own hearts, but also from those of 
others. 

AUTOCEPHALTY (airoxédadar). A 
name givan by Greek canonists to metro= 
politans who were not subject to a patrie 
arch, Such were the metropolitans of 
Cyprus, who contrived to free themselves 
from subjection to the Patriarch of An- 
tioch; or, again, the archbishops of Bule 
garia, who were independent of Constanti- 
nople. 

AUTO DA FB. (Seo Inquisition.] 

AUXILIARY BISHOP. {See 
Bisnop. ] 

AVE MARIA. This familiar prayer, 
called also the Angelical Salutation, con- 
sists of three parts—(1) the salutation of 
the Archangel Gabriel, Ave [Maria] gratia 
plena, Dominus tecum; bencdicta tu om 
muliertbus; (2) the words of Elizabeth to 
our Lady, et benedictus fructus ventris tus s 
(3) an addition made by the Church, 
Sancta Maria, Mater Des, ora pro nobis 
peccatoribus nunc et tn hora mortts nostra. 
Parts 1 and 2 seem to have come into 
common use as & formula of devotion to= 
wards the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury ; the use of them is enjoined by the 
Constitutions of Odo, bishop of Paris, in 
1196. The third part gives a compact 
and appropriate expression to the feelings 
with which Obristians regard the Blessed 
Virgin. The words nunc. ... nostre are 
said to have come from the Franciscans; 
the rest of the verse is believed to have 
first come into use in the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The whole Ave Maria 
as it now stands is ordered in the brevie 
ary of Pius V. (1568) to be used daily 
oe each canonical hour and after Coms 

e. 

. AZYMITES (d priv. (vpn). By this 
term the Greek Schismatics designate 
Christians of the Latin Church, because 
the latter use unleavened bread in the ade 
ministration of the Eucharist. In the 
Western Church the point has never been 
regarded as of vital importance ; the priest 
is only enjoined sub gravi to use unleavened 
bread; and the Oouncil of Florence de= 
clared (1439) that after consecration the 


8 Supplem. qu. xevi. 
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body of our Lord was ry present (vera- 
citer confici) whether the bread used were 
made with or without leaven. But the 
Greek ecclesiastics who assented to this 
article were ill received by their country- 
men on their return to Constantinople 
(Gibbon, ch. et) and this point of 
using or not using leaven is still one of 
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the marks of difference between East and 
West. The arguments either way are 
well summed up by Fritz (art. Azymites, 


Wetzer and Welte). The original pro- 
priety of using or not using leaven turns 


mainly on the question whether Maundy 
Thursday was within the period of the 
Azymes; on which eee HoLy WEEK, 


B 


BACCANARISTS (or Paccana- 
gists), or Regular Clerks of the Faith of 
Jesus. The object of this congregation, 
founded at the end of the last century by 
one Baccanari or Paccanari, a native of 
she Trentino, was to revive the suppressed 
Society of Jesus under another name. In 
1798, having obtained ecclesiastical ap- 
proval for his project, Baccanari with 
twelve companions took possession of a 
country house near Spoleto, and com- 
menced a monastery. ‘They wore the 
Jesuit habit, and made the three simple 
vows, to which they added afterwards a 
fourth vow of unconditional obedience to 
the Pope. Many others joined them, and 
Soe had branches in France and even in 
Holland. But as the prospect of a speedy 
revival of the Society of Jesus grew 
brighter, members of Baccanari’s congre- 
gation began to desert him, some joinin 
the Jesuit colleges which had never cease 
to subsist in Itussia, others repairing to 
the kingdom of Naples, where the Society 
was re-established in 1804, Finally, in 
1814, the Jesuits being everywhere re~ 
stored, the remaining Baccanarists applied 
for admission into the order, and the con- 
gregation of the Faith of Jesus came to 
an end. 

Barus. A famous theologian of the 
University of Louvain, who anticipated the 
errors of Jansenius, His real name was 
Michael Bay. He was born at Melin in 
the Low Countries, in 1513, He studied 
at Louvain, where he taught philosophy 
and took his Doctor’s degree. In 155f he 
became Professor of Scripture, and in 1563 
he was sent to the Council of Trent by the 
King of Spain, returning in the following 
year to the university. He won great 
repute by his undoubted learning and by 
his blameless life, and honours were heaped 
upon him. In 1578 he was made chan- 
cellor of the university, and, at a later 
date, General Inquisitor for the Nether- 
lands. He continued to teach till his 
death, in 1589, 


However, his fife was a stormy one. 
Baius deserted the scholastic method and 
did much to revive the study of the 
Fathers. No one, of course, could justly 
blame him for promoting patristic learne 
ing. But he marred the services which he 
might well have rendered to the Church, 
by exaggerating and misinterpreting 
the Augustinian doctrine on grace. Llis 
lectures excited opposition especially 
among the Franciscans, and several pro= 
positions taken from his oral teaching 
were delated to the Sorbonne and cone 
demned there. In 1563 and 15064 he 
published various treatises on free will, 
original justice, justification, &e. Three 
years later, Pius V. conaemned 76 pro- 
positions, representing on the whole the 
opinions of Gaius, although some are not 
actually contained in his works. These 
propositions were condemned ‘in globo et 

tive,” as heretical, erroneous, sus- 
picious, rash, scandalous and offensive to 
pious ears—t.e, each of the propositions 
merited one of these censures, but no 
particular censure was attached to any 
one proposition, The name of Baius was 
not mentioned in the bull, which was 
communicated privately to the theological 
faculty at Louvain without being proe 
mulgated. Various disputes arose on the 
authority and sense of this bull which 
need not detain us here. Gregory XIIL 
confirmed the bull of his predecessor, and 
again condemned the propositions. The 
famous Jesuit Toletus took the constitu. 
tion of Gregory to Louvain, where it was 
read before the assembled university. 
Thereupon Baius acknowledged that many 
of the condemned propositions were to be 
found in his writings, ‘ I condemn them,” 
he said, “ according to the intention of the 
bull, and as the bull condemns them.” 
Toletus, it is reported, frequently declared 
that he had never met a more earned or 
more humble man, 

The following are the chief heads of 
the erroneous system which Baius main- 
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tained. Ho regarded original justice, 
including the perfect subjection of the 
lower nature, as a part of human nature, 
not as a free gift of God to our first 
pre Starting from this principle, he 
Id further that eternal life would have 
been due to Adam, in the event of his 
reeverance, @8 a matter of rigorous 
Justice, excluding grace and mercy al- 
together. Consequently, man, after the 
fali, was, till restored by grace, mutilated 
in nature and capable only of sin. Baius 
did not deny the freedom of the will in 
terms, but he did so in effect, for he made 
it consist in the mere absence of external 
restraint. Man chose tosin, but he could 
not choo:e anything else. The Renedic- 
tine Gerberon published the works of 
Baius with the documents relating to the 
controversy in a quarto volume at Cologne 
in 1696. (See Kuhn, “ Dogmatik,” vol. iv. 
R 319 seg.; and his article Baius in 
Vetzer and Welte. Linsenmann, “ Mi- 
ehael Baius und die Grundlegung des 
Jansenismus,” Tiibingen, 1867.) 

BALDACCHINO. A canopy, such 
as is often suspended over the hig -altar, 
usually hanging from the roof of the 
shurek, though sometimes, as at Rome, 
it rests on four pillars, 

From the time when Oonstantine 
Segan to build sumptuous churches, the 
altar-table was overshadowed by a 
canopy made in the form of a cupola and 
surmounted by across. It was adorned 
with sculptures and rested on columns of 
precious material. This canopy was 
named ciborium, xBepwoy, from its resem- 
blance to the bow] ofa cup, and the Blessed 
Sacrament was placed in a vessel sus- 
pended by a cord from the interior of this 
eanopy. 

The name Baldacchino is said to have 
eome into use in the middle ages and to 
be derived from Baaldak, the name by 
which Babylon was known during the 
time of the crusades. Baaldak or Baby- 
‘Jon was celebrated for the manufacture of 
fine silken stuffs, and with these the canopy 

Hierurgia, 


was frequently hung. (Rock, “ 
p- 506 seq. 
Baldacchino is also used as the name 


is one in which ie stuff, whether of at 

oz linen, on w religious persons, 0 

aan mottos are depicted, fn not nailed 
the staff, as in the case of an ordinary 
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flag, but to a transverse bar which is 
attached to the staff and with it forms 
the figure of a cross. Of this kind were 
the cavalry standards (vecilla) used in 
the Roman army. At the head of the 
staff, above the banner, and also in those 
signa militaria which were without a 
banner, was fixed some emblem posseszaing 
significance in the eyes of the soldiers, as 
an eagle, or a serpent, or a ball, or a bronze 
figure of Victory, or of Mars, or of the 
reigning emperor. Constantine, after his 
vision, and the victory which followed 
over Maxentius, ordered that the sacred 
standard (dabarum) which had been shown 
to him should be adopted throughout the 
leet the eagle or other figure at the 
head of the staff being repiaced by the 
sacred monogram ® or -P. , representing 


the first two letters of the Greek XPIETOS. 
The Christian apologists—e.g. Minucius 
Felix and Tertullian—are fond of drawing 
attention to the resemblance which a 
Roman military standard bore to a cross, 
The adoption of the dabarum would at 
once satisfy the large and ever increasin 
pumber of Christians in the imperi 
armies, and not displease the Pagan 
soldiers, because the traditional shape 
was not departed from. 

As the soldier in battle looks to the 
colours of his regiment, and while the 
float aloft knows that the day may sti 
be won, and is animated to do valiantly, 
so should Christians, as the Church by 
her sanction of banners reminds us, fix 
their gaze on that Cross of Christ which 
is the standard of their warfare, and be 
continually animated by the thought to 
fresh courage. 

Banners are chiefly used in processions, 
but they are aleo hung round or near the 
altar, their prime significance being in all 
cases that they show forth the victory of 
Christ. 


In the military orders [see that article] 
@ practice was introduced for each knight 
at the time of his admission to hang up 
his banner in the church; hence the 
mouldering relics which may be seen in 
Henry Vil's Chapel, Westminster, in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, and_ other 
places. { Dict. of Greek and Roman 
Antiq.,” Smith; Smith and Cheetham; 
Schmid in Wetzer and Welte.) 

sanws. The proclamation of in- 
tended marriage, in order that if anyone 
is aware of an impediment, he may state 
it to the ecclesiastical authorities, and so 
prevent the celebration of the wedding, 
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Such proclamations were introduced first 
of all by the custom of particular places, 
but it was not till 1215 that they were 
im posed, at the Fourth Lateran Council, by 
@ general law binding the whole Church.! 
The Council of Trent? orders the banns to 
be proclaimed by the parish priest of the 

reons who intend to marry, during 
_ Mass on three continuous festivals, At 

the same time, it permits the ordinary to 
dispense from the obligation of proclaim- 
ing the marriage, for a grave reason. 
According to theologians and the 8. 
Congregation of the Council, the banns 
must be proclaimed in the parish church 
of the contracting parties, and in each 
parish church if they live in different 
parishes, at the principal Mass on three 
continuous Sundays or holidays of obliga- 
tion—or at least on days when there is 
sure to be a concourse of people in the 
eburch, It is generally held that if the 
marriage does not take place within two 
months, or at most four, of the last 
publication, the banns niust be proclaimed 
anew. 

BAPTISM (from Barticpds, dipping, 
or immersion® in si ag A spiritual 
meaning was given to baptism by St. 
John the Baptist, who baptised or im- 
mersed his disciples in the Jordan, to 
signify the repentance and renewal by 
which the whole man was to be cleansed 
and purified. The Talmud of Babylon * 
mentions a baptism of Jewish proselytes, 
but it is impossible to say when this rite 
arose. In any case, it is certain that 
when our Lord made baptism the rite 
of initiation into his Church, he employed 
@ symbolism already tamiliar to the 
Jews. But Christ exalted the act to a 
dignity beyond the baptism of John, 
changing the “baptism of penance” 
into the sacrament of regeneration. The 
Gospels do not tell us when Christian 
baptism was instituted, and a great 
variety of opinions has prevailed upon 
this point among the Fathers and theo- 
logians of the Church. We may, how- 
ever, safely assume that Obrist instituted 
baptism before his Passion, fur since bap- 
tism is, as we shall see further on, the gate 
of the sacraments, the Apostles could not 


8 Fleury, Hist. lxxvii. 62, 

8 Sess. xxiv. c. 1. 

8 Tin is the corresponding Latin word 
used by ertullian. 

¢ Dullinger, First Age of the Church, p. 818. 
The Jewish baptism is fully described by Bux- 
orf, sub woe. 3. See also Ewald, Geschichte 


dss Volks Zeracl, Vol. Vik. po 155. 
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have received Holy Communion at the Last 
Supper, unless they had been previoualy 
made Christians by baptism. Obrist hime 
selt did not as a general rule baptise ; still 
he did, according to an ancient tradition, 
baptise St. Peter, who conferred the 
sacrament on St. Andrew, St. Andrew on 
St. James and St. John, and they on the 
rest of the twelve! After Christ's 
Passion and Resurrection, or at latest 
after Pentecost, the precept of receiving 
i ong became binding on all human 
ings. 

Af ter this sketch of the history of the 
institution and promulgation we may go 
on to consider the sacrament as it exe 
ists in the Church. We shall treat 
of the following points in order: viz. 
the essentials in the administration of 
the sacrament, its effects, its necessity, 
and the ceremonies with which it is 
given, 

I. Under the first head questions occur 
as to the matter, the form, the minister, 
and the subject of baptism. (a) The 
matter is water, poured on the head of 
the candidate, The Scripture makes it 
clear enough that water is to be used, but 
it is not so plain at first sitht that the 
sprinkling or pouring of water will suffice 
In Apostolic times the body of the ba» 
tised person was immersed, for St. Paal 
looks on this immersion as typifying 
burial with Obrist, and speaks of baptism 
as a bath? Immersion still prevails 
among the Copts and Nestorians, and for 
many ages baptism was so given among 
the Latins also, for even St. Thomas, im 
the thirteenth century, speaks of baptiem 
by immersion as the common practice 
(communtor usus) of his time.’ Still the 
rubric of the Roman Rituale, which states 
that baptism can be validly given by 
immersion, infusion, or aspersion, is fully 
justitied by tradition. Persons on a sicke 

d, in danger of death, were baptised 
where they lay without immersion. This 
baptism was always considered sufficient, 
and in case of recovery they had only te 
get the ceremonies supplied and to be 


1 Sce a fragment of Clem. Al. from his lost 
work Hypotuposes (Clem. Al. tom. ili. p. 494, ia 
Dindort’s ed.). 

3 Rom. vi. 4; Ephes. v. 26 (Aovrpe). 

§ It is not true that the Greeks and all other 
Orientals baptise by immersion. The child ia 
indecd, according to the common Oriental rite, 
placed in the font; but the actual baptism fe 
by infusion cf water on its head. Billuart, 

e Bupt.i.8, where Goar is quoted, Denzinger 
Ritus Orientalium, p. 1% St Thom. Sum. ik 


66, 7. 
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eonfirmed.? It is only necessary for the 
validity of the sacranieat to pour the 
water once—for althouzh a threefold in- 
fusion or immersion has been given from 
the earliest times, still here, too, we meet 
With exceptions, for Gregory the Great 
allowed the Spanish Church to continue its 
custom of baptising by one immersion, 
(8) The form or words used in the 
sacrament are “I baptise thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost,” or words equivalent 
to these. Thus the Greek form “The 
servant of Christ N. is baptised in the 
name,” &c., is valid, as appears from the 
instruction of Eugenius LV. to the Arme- 
nians, and from subsequent decisions of 
the Holy See. A form similar to that of 
the Greeks is used by all the Orientals, 
except the Copts, Abyssiuiaus, and 
Maronites, who approximate to the Latin 
form? ny great theologians suppose 
that the Apostles, for a time, in virtue of 
® special dispensation, baptised simply in 
the name of Christ; but this opinion 
seems to rest on a very questionabie in- 
terpretation of passages in the New 
Testament. g 
(y) The minister of baptism, says 
Eugenius IV., in the instruction quoted 
above, “is a priest to whom in virtue of 
his office it belongs to baptise.” The 
Roman Rituale prescribes that baptism 
should be given by the parish priest of 
the place, or by another priest appointed 
by him, or by the ordinary. A deacon is 
@ extraordinary minister of solemn 
baptism. .The Pontifical mentions bap- 
aad a one of his duties, a duty, however, 
which he can lawfully exercise only by 
Gelegation from the bishop or priest. 
But besides this, in case of necessity, an 
one, even a heretic or Jew, may baptise if 
he uses the proper matter and form, and 
intends to do what Christ ordained ; and 
even if no such necessity exist, baptism so 
iven, although unlawful, is still valid. 
t one who is not a priest may baptise 
is clear from the fact that Philip the dea- 
eon Cid so, as we learn from the Acts of the 
Apostles, Tertullian expressly saya that 
baptism can be given “by all.”* The 
88th Canon of the Council of Elvira, in 
assumes the same truth. There was, 
however, s difficulty in early times about 
baptism given outside of the Church—vis. 
by heretics. St. Cyprian and Firmilian de- 


t Euseb. Hist. vi. 48, with the notes of 
alesiua. 
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nied, St. Stephen, the contemporary Po 
affirmed, its validity. The Pope appea 

in favour of his view to Apostolic tradi- 
tion. It is needless to say that the Pope's 
teaching prevailed. The great Council of 
Arles in 314 decided for the validity of 
heretical baptism, and the Fourth Lateran 
Council detined it. The 18th Oanon of 
the Council of Niczea in no way contra- 
dicts this article of faith, for, though it 
orders the disciples of Paul of Samosata 
to be rebaptised, these heretics had in all 
probability corrupted the form of bap- 
tism, 

(3) The Recipient of Baptisem.—AN 
human beings, even infants and adults 
who have never had the use of reason, 
are capable of receiving this sacrament. 
Adults are bound by the precept of 
Christ to come and be baptised; parents 
and guardians are bound by the same pre- 
cept to bring their children, or other 
persons in their charge, who have not 
come to the use of reason, and to have 
them baptised. In the middle ages and 
in modern times various sects have re- 
pudiated infant baptism. It is difficult to 
give strict proof from Scripture in favour 
of it, nor can it be denied that in the 
early ages persons often deferred their - 
own baptism or that of their children 
except in danger of death, from a dread 
of incurring the responsibilities of the 
Christian life. At the same time the 
Catholic doctrine that children are to be 
baptised, may be inferred from Scripture, 
and is abundantly justified by tradition. 
Thus we read of the Apostles baptising 
whole houses; and the very fact that our 
Lord promises his kingdom to children 
shows that he did not mean to exclude 
them from the sacrament of regeneration, 
The early Fathers supply the needed 
comment on Scripture. We have an 
explicit testimony for infant baptism in 
St. Irenseus. “Christ,” he writes, “came 
to save all—all, I say, who through him 
are born again to God, infants azd little 
ones, and boys and young men, and the 
aged.”* In a letter written by St. 

rian and sixty-four bishops assembled 
in council, an answer is given to the 
question whether the baptism of children 
must be deferred, on the analogy of cir 
cumcision, till the eighth day. The 
bishops answer unanimously in the negae 
tive. If, the saint argues, adults are 
admitted to the font, how much more 


4 Hefele, Conciliengeschichte, 1. p. 417, whese 
an alternative explanation is given 
® Iren. ii. 22, & 
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should those be baptised at once who 
- have not sinned, except so far as by 
matural descent from Adam they have 
contracted in the moment of birt the 
infection of ancient death, who tor this 
very reason come more easily to the re- 
mission of sins, because it is the eins 
of another, not their own, which are 
remitted to them.! 

Il. The Effects of Baptism.—(a) It 
remits ail sin, original and actual. 
“ be baptised,” St. Peter said,? “ everyone 
of you in the name of Jesus Christ for 
the remission of your sins.” “I believe in 
one baptism,” says the Nicene Creed, “ for 
the remission of sins.” 

(8) It remits all the penalties due for 
sin before God, whether temporal or 
eternal. A temporal punishment often 
remains due to sin, even after its guilt 
has been removed by absolution. Baptism, 
as the Church defines, leaves no such 

nalties, and the apostolic origin of this 
lief is proved by the practice of the 
early Church, which imposed no penance 
for the gravest crimes if. committed before 
baptism. The rebellion of the flesh does 
of course remain after baptism, but this 
rebellion is not sin, unless the will fully 
consents to it.® (y) It bestows sanctify- 
ing grace and the infused virtues. A difli- 
eulty was fe't even among Catholic divines 
with regard to the case of children. All 
admitted that children received ths for- 
giveness of sins, but how could they have 
grace and the infused virtues imparted to 
them? How, for example, could a child 
receive faith in baptism, when it plainly 
remains unable to exercise faith till the 
age of reasonP The answer is that the 
capacity is one thizg, the actual exercise 
another. A man in sisep way have the 
capacity for or habit of faith, though he 
cannot exercise it tili he wakes, More- 
over, the very fact that baptism gives a 
title to the possession of heaven vroves 
that it always confers gracs, since it is 
the grace of God, not the mere absence of 
gin, which enables us to enter there. ‘The 
Council of Vienne contented itse!f sith 
ronouncing the opinion that grace is con- 
Frred in baptism “ more probable.” Since 
then, the Council of Trent defined thet ali 
the sacraments of the new law confer 
grace on those who rightly receive them.‘ 


Goncil. 
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(&) It imprints a “ character” or In 
delible mark on the soul, whence it cane 
not be reiterated. [See under Cu nee 
(e) It makes the recipient a member o 
Christ and of the Church, and makes it 
possible for him to receive the other 


‘sacraments, 


An infant is unable to put a bar in the 
way of sacramental grace, and there‘ore 
must receive the full effect of baptism 
nizhtly administered. With adults it is 
ditlerent. In them positive dispositions 
are called for. In order to receive baptism 
validly, an adult is only required to have 
the intention of doing so, If the intene 
tion bg there, he receives the character 
and incurs the responsibilities of a Chris- 
tian; but in order to obtain the grace of 
the sacrament, he must come witb faith 
and with contrition perfect or imperfect— 
t.e. he must from a supernatural motive 
detest his sins, and resolve to begin a new 
life. Thus a perso: who comes without 
at least attrition for all his mortal sins, 
and the purpose of amendment, would 
receive neither grace nor forgiveness. If, 
however, he afterwards supplied the re- 
quisite dispositions, the grace of the 
sacrament would revive, aud he would 
receive remission of orizinal sin, and of 
all actual sins (including the temporal 
punishment annexed) which he had comes 
mitted up to the date of his baptism.? 

Ill. The Necessity of Baptism.—The 
‘‘ passage” (from death to life), says the 
Council of Trent, “cannot be made since 
the promulvation of the Gospel except by 
the laver of regeneration, or by the desire 
of it, as it is written,‘ Unless a man be 
born of water and the IIoly Ghost, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’ * 
It is pana to notice that Tertullian 
makes precisely the same application of 
this text against the heretics of his day.® 
Accordingly, infants dying unbaptised are 
excluded from the kingdom of heaven, 
although, according to the opinion now 
universally held, they do not undergo 
suffering of any kind in the next world, 
[See Lusso.] Protestant difficulties on 
this point arise from inadequate ideas on 

race aud the sovereignty of God. Heaven 
mw a teward which is no way due to human 
ratare, and God can withhuld it, as he 
leases, without injustice. In adults the 
ptism or destre or of blood may supply 
the pisos of Dapdm by water. us aB 


2 Cateck, Row. 4H. cs~ 3, 40. 

9 Billuars, se Meviisn ir. 2 

5 Concil. Trcic sen vi cap. & Tertall 
De Baptism 1S 
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ect of the love of God remits sin, | by his example and patronage. The 
erigina] and actual, and confers sanctify. | priest meets the child at the door of the 


Our Lord in St. John’s Gospel 
mises that he will love those who love 
im, @ promise which would not be ful- 
filled if a man who loved God above all 
things and for his own sake, were still 
allowed to remain Gud’s enemy in conse- 
ea of unforgiven sin. The baptism of 
lood—4.e. martyrdom—not only forgives 
sin but remits the temporal penalties of 
sin aleo. St. Cyprian says of catechumens 
who died before being baptised with 
water, that they had in fact been baptised 
“with the most glorious and greatest 
baptism of blood,” and Tertullian wit- 
nesses to the belief of the early Church 
that the Holy Innocents were sanctitied 
by their blood.? 

IV. Conditional Baptism is given 
when there is some doubt whether a 
person has been validly baptised. The 
form prescribed in the Roman Rituale is 
“If thou hast not been baptised, I baptise 
thee,” &c, and in Fugland this form is 
used in the case of all persons who have 
received baptism from a Protestant 
minister, when they are reconciled to 
the Church.® In early times the condition 
was not expressed in words. Fleury 
could not find any trace of the conditional 
form before the time of Alexander IIL, 
and St. Thomas alleges a decretal of this 
Pope for its use.‘ 

V. The Ceremonies of Bapttsm.—The 
following is a summary of the ceremonies 
prescribed by the Roman Rituale, with 
their signification as given in the Roman 
Catechism. The sacrament is to be ad- 
tainistered, apart from cases of necessity, 
in the church or baptistery near the 
church. However, the children of kings 
and princes may be baptised in their pee 
chapels. Baptismal water is in all cases 
to 24 used. The person baptised is to 
receive a baptismal name, and the Rituale 
recommends the parents to impose the 
name of a saint, that the child may profit 


3 oe lxxiii. ed. Hartel. 
2 * Testimonium Christi sanguine libave- 
rant,” Adv. Valentin. 2. 

_§& An order was issued by the Vicars Apos- 
tolic at the beginning of this century, that all 
converts from Protestantism born after 1778, 
should be conditionally baptised. This order 
was re-enacted by the tirst provincial synod of 
Westminster, cap. xvi. The water used is to be 
holy water, not water taken from the font, and 
al) the ceremonies are to be omitted. 

4 Fleury, Hist. xciv. 81. St. Thom. iii. 66, 
0. The form St. Thomas quotes is fuller than 
the one ip present use, 


hurch; drives the devil from him; 
breathes thrice upon his face, to signify 
the new spiritual life which is to be 
treathed into his soul; puts salt into his 
mouth, a8 a sign that he is to be freed 
from the corruption of sin; signs him on 
the forehead and breast with the sign of 
the cross, and leads him into the temple 
of God. Then the priest solemnly exor- 
cises the child; anoints his ears and 
nostrils with spittle—after our Lord’s 
example, who thus restored the blind 
man’s sizght—and aslis him in three 
separate interrovations whether he re= 
nounces Satan, all his worka and all his 
pomps, He next anoints him with the 
oil of catechumens on the breast and be» 
tween the shoulders. The ancient athletes 
were anointed before their contests in the 
arena, and in the same way the you 
Christian is prepared for the “ good fight 
which lies before him.! The recipient 
then, through his sponsors, professes his 
faith by reciting the Creed, and the priest - 
pours water three times on his head, in 
the form of a cross, at the same time proe 
nouncing the words “I baptise thee,” &e. 
After baptism, chrism is put on the to 
of his head, to sienify his union wi 
Christ, the head of his Church; he ree 
Ceives a white garment, and a burning 
light in his hands, symbole of innocence 
and of the light of faith and charity. 

These rites are recommended as well 

by their beautiful symbolism and the 
majestic words which accompany them 
as by their venerable antiquity. Tere 
tullian? mentions the triple renunciation 
made in baptism, the unction, the triple 
immersion. The Sacramentary of Ge 
sius® (died 496) coutains almost every 
ceremony of baptism to be found in the 
present Rituale. Two differences, howe 
ever, must be noted. In the West 
solemn baptism was given as 8 rule only 
at Easter and Pentecost ; in the East 1¢ 
was also given at the Epiphany. Again, 
the ceremonies now in use were intend 
primerily for adults, and instead of being 
given together were spread over three or 
four weeks. Thus in the Gelasian Sacrae 
mentary, the ceremonies of baptism beginon 


“Quasi athleta;” Billaart, De Baption. 
v. : 
2 De Coron. 8, where he also mentions the 
custom of tasting milk and honey after bag» 
tism ; De Baptism. 7. 

5 Fleury, Hest. xxx. 62. 

¢ Thomassin, Traité des Festes, i. %, 
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the third Sunday in Lent, although the ag 
tism itself did not tale place till Holy 
Saturday. (See Chardon, “ Histoire des 
Sacrements.”) 

BAPTISM OF SHIPS. Baptism, 
or, more correctly, blessing, of ships, a 
form in the Roman Jituale. Certain 
prayers are said, in which God is asked 
to bless the ship and those who tra- 
vel in it, as he blessed the ark of Noe 
and helped Peter when he was sinking in 
the deep. This form is not found in the 
older “ Ordines.” The practice of blessing 
ships scems to have become common 
during the time of the Crusades, 

BAPTISMAL NAME. A name 
given in baptism, to signily that the ba 
tised person has become a new creature 1n 
Christ. The Rituale forbids heathenish 
names, and advises, thouch it does not 
enjoin, the taking of a saint's nume. 

The custom of taking a new name in 
baptism was not usual in the early Church 
—though we fina instancee of it from the 
third century onwards. Then, and long 
after, Christians bore not only the names 
of saints, but also those (1) of feasts—e.g. 
FEpiphanius, Natalis (from Christmas), 
Paschasiuag, &c.; (2) of virtues—e.o. Faith, 
Innocent, Pius, &c.; (%) arimale—e.g. 


Leo, Columbs, Ursula, &c. (llefele, 
“ Beitraze,” 893.) 
BAPTISMAL WATER. Water 


blessed in the font on Holy Saturday 
and the vigil of Pentecost, which must 
be used at least in solemn baptism. 
The priest signs the water with the cross, 
divides it with his haud, pouring it te- 
wards the north, south, east and west; 
breathes into it, and places in it the pas- 
chal candle, after which some of it is 
sprinkled on the people and some removed 
for private use. ‘The priest then pours 
oil of catechumens and chrism into the 
water. 

The origin of this custom of blessing 
the water is lost in immemorial antiquity. 
A form for blessing the water is found 
even in the Apostolic Constitutions,’ in 
ancient Western and in all the Oriental 
liturgies.? 

BAPTISTERY (called also in Greek 
howrisrnpioyv, the place of illumination). 
That part of the church in which solemn 
baptism is administered. Anciently, when 
baptism was constantly given to adults 
and the rite of immersion prevailed, it 
was inconvenient to baptise in the church 


8 Apost. Constit. vil. 48. 
® Denzinger, Ritus Orient. p. 94. 
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itself, and hence after the conversion ef 
Constantine separate buildings tur the 
administration of baptism were erected 
and attached to the cathedral church, 
Eusebius! mentions a baptistery of this 
kind in the basilica at ‘I'yre, and examples 
of such buildings still exist at Rome, 
Pisa, Pistoia, Modena, Padua, &c. It 
was only gradually that baptism wus ad- 
ministered in any fut cathedral churches, 
The ancient baptistery was sometimes 
round, sometimes it had four, eight, or 
twelve sides. Cyril of Jerusalem distin- 
guishes the outer part of the baptistery 
(rpoavAwos otxos), in which the catechue 
mens renounced Satan, &c., from the inner 
portion (€carepos oixos), in which they 
were baptised. 

The modern paaeaeat) is merely a part 
of the church set apart for baptism. Ac- 
cording to the Roman Rituale, it should 
be railed off, it should have a gate fas 
tened by a lock, and be adorned, if possi- 
ble, with a picture of Christ’s baptism b 
St. John. It is convenient that it shoul 
contain a chest with two compartments, 
one for the holy oils, the other for the 
salt, candle, &c., used in baptism. (See 
De Montault, “ Construction des Iglises,” 
p. 105.) 

BARFFOOTED FRIARS. [Sco 
DIscaLceD. | 

BARLAAM. [See HEsycwasts.} 

BARWABITES. The proper desi 
nation of the religious of this order is 
that of “ Regular Clerks of the Congre- 
gation of St. Paul;” they are popular! 
called Barnabites on account of a ch 
uf St. Barnabas at Milan which belonged 
tu them in the sixteenth century. Their 
principal founder was the holy priest 
Antunio Maria Zaccaria (died 1539); with 
him were joined Bartolommeo Ferrari and 
Giacomo Antonio Morigena. The fre- 
quent wars by which the nerth of Italy 
had been devastated ; the influx of Lue 
theran soldiers, whose example tended to 
propagate a spirit of contempt for the 
sacraments and the clergy; and the fre- 
quency of pestilential disordere caused by 
the famine and misery of the population, 
had produced about 150 a state of things 
which powerfully appealed to the charity 
and pity of the true pastors of Jesus 
Christ. It occurred to Zaccaria that a 
better way of combating these evils could 
not be found than by organising a cone 
gregation of secular clergy, not going out 
of the world but living init and working 


U0, E. x. 4, 
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for it, and bound by a rule—that is, dili- 
gently attending to their own sanctifica- 
tion while preaching reformation to others, 
—“ who should regenerate and revive the 
love of the divine worship and a truly 
Christian way of life by frequent preach- 
ing and the faithful administration of the 
Sacraments.” In 1533 the foundation of 
such @ congregation, under a special rule 
approved by the Holy See, was sanctioned 
by Clement VII. The members pronounced 
their vows before the Archbishop of Milan, 
and chose Zaccaria for their superior. The 
order soon spread into France and Ger- 
many. In 1579 their constitutions were 
examined by St. Charles Borromeo. Arch- 
bishop of Milan, protector of the congre- 
gation, and being approved by him were 
finally confirmed. They called, and still 
call, their establishments colleces, They 
are governed by a General residing at 
Rome, elected for three years, and capable 
of re-election once. Lesides the three 
usual vows they take a fourth, never to 
geek any office or ecclesiastical dignity, 
and to accept no post outside of their order 
without the permission of the Pope. The 
habit is merely the black soutane worn 
by secular priests in Lombardy at the time 
of their foundation. ‘Their principal 
house is now at Rome; and they have 
about twenty colleges in all, one in 
Paris, and others in various parts of 
Italy and Austria. Tnere is no house 
of these religious either in England or 
in Ireland. Among the eminent men of 
this order may be mentioned Sauli, called 
the Apostle of Corsica; Bascup‘, the 
biographer of St. Charles Borromeo; and 
Gavanti, the well-known writer on ru- 
brics and ceremonies. (IIélyot, “Otdres 
Monastiques.”) 

BASILIANS. This order takes its 
name from the great St. Basil (died 379), 
bishop of Ceesarea in Cappadocia. On 
his return to his own country after a long 
journey through Fevpt, Palestine and 

{esopotamia—made that he mizht collect 
ths experience of monks and sulitaries 
living under many different rules—Basil, 
stil! thirsting for the perfect life in which 
eelf should be subdued and union with 
Christ attained, withdrew into a desert 
rezion of Pontus, where his mother 
Emelia and his sister Macrina had already 
established monasteries, and laid the 
foundation of the great order which bears 
bis name. To those who placed them- 
selves under his direction he gave two 
Fules, the Great and the Little—the for- 
mer containing fifty-five, the latter uaree 
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hundred and thirteen articles. Thistwo. 
fold rule became so famous and popular 
in the East as to supplant all others; and 
at this day it alone is recognised and fol- 
lowed by the monks of the Greek Church. 
The order never penetrated into France or 
Fugland; but in southern Italy there 
were many Basilian convents in existence, 
even before the time of St. Benedict, who 
rezarded both the rule and its author witb 
great veneration, and appears to have had 
it before him when framing his own rule. 
In Russia, the first missionaries to which 
were Greek monks, the Basilian order re- 
ceived an immense development. Nearly 
all of them have, since the division of the 
ninth century, adhered to the Photian 
schism ; there are, however, in Austrian 
Poland and Hungary several communities 
of LBasilian monks which are in come 
murion with Rome; the monks of these 
call themselves Ruthenians. In Spain 
there were several Basilian moaasteries, 
reformed and unreformed, up tu the date 
of the suppression in 1835. The habit of 
the Baxilians is scarcely to be distinguished 
from that of the Benedictines. Nearly 
all the convents of Basilian nuns, founded 
by St. Macrina, like those of the monks, 
have embraced the Eastern schism. 
(Iiélyot, “ Ordres Monastiques.”)' 

BASILICA (SacXim). This name 
began to be applied to Christian churches 
about the beginning of the fourth century. 
‘The earlier expressions were “house of 
prayer” («ixos mpooeuxrnptos), “ oratory ” 
(mpocevxtnpsov), and  Lord’a house” 
(kuptaxoy, a besides the loosely- 
employed term “ ecclesia.” 

it has been commonly held that the 
ancient Roman basilicas (large halls, like 
tho “ Basilica Portia” built by Cato about 
180 8.c., used for the purposes of justio- 
or commerce) passed in considerable num 
bers into Christian hands, after the corn 
version of Constantine, and were used for 
Christian worship; that newchurches were 
built after the model of these, and that the 
name “ basilica” was naturally applied to 
buildings of either class. Closer me te 
tion has furnished grounds for a somewhat 
different view. Ina learned paper contri- 
buted by Prof. Kraus of l reiburg to the 
“R. Encykl.d.christl. Alterth.,”the followe 
ing conclusions are given, as, in the opinion 
of the writer, solidly established by the 
evidence. (1) All that the Romans meant 
by “basilica” was a fine, stately, splendid 

1 [There is at present (1884) a Basilian 


house, the College of St. Mary Immaculate, af 
Plymcuth.) 
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building; no rotion of what was kingly or 
princ oy convected itself in their minds 
with the term. (2) Christian congrega- 
tions used buildings or rooms set apart for 
divine worsaip, from the first. (3) Before 
the time o: Constantine, these were, at 
Rome, ordinary chambers in private houses, 
the triclin?a, or other large rooms in the 
dwellings of the wealthy, and, specially, 
the priva‘e basilicas of Roman palaces. 
Such a bwilica is mentioned in the Cle- 
mentine “ Recognitions” (a work which, 
apart from all question as to its genuine- 
ness, is certainly of a date not later than 
the thi century) as having formed ak 
of the mansiun of Theophilus, a wealthy 
Gitizer of Antioch, even in the Apostolic 
age, gid been used by the Christians as a 
urrh. (4) The form of these private 
basilicas probably bore a considerable re- 
serblance to that of the pre-Augustan 
forsnsic basilicas, such as the Portian basi- 
ire already noticed ; this point, however,is 
wt at present determined with absolute 
aertainty. (5) It is not probable that, 
wpart from the chambers or halls and 
aca basilicas above mentioned, the 
istians of the pre-Nicene period pos- 
sessed, at least in Rome, any churches 
propery so called within the city. (6) 
ides the private basilicas, sepulchral 
buildings were used for Christian worship 
in the period referred to—exceptionally, 
and in times of persecution, those under 
ground (Catacombs); regularly, the “ Me- 
mories ” and Cells of Martyrs built above 
ground. Both parts of this proposition 
can be proved by abundant evidence. 
7) The Christian basilica of the age of 
nstantine is not a simple adaptation or 
imitation of the forensic basilica of the 
preceding period. For the forensic basilica 
appears to have had no one determinate 
ape; sometimes it had an apse, some- 
times not, and it was entered either from 
one end or from the side—whereas the 
Christian basilica, faithful to the form of 
the crypt, or “ Memory,” of the earlier 
time, had always an apse, and was always 
entered from the end opposite the apse. 
At the same time, the forensic basilica, 
with its constant internal feature of a space 
divided by rows of columns into three 
aisles—a form very suitable to the needs 
of a ie congregation—was certainly not 
overlooked by Christian architects. (8) 
The final conclusion is that the Christian 
basilica of the age of Constantine arose 
out of the combination of two factors—one 
the sepulchral “ Cella,” terminating in one 
er three apses; the other, the great three- 
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aisled hall, so familiar to Roman eyes, 
whether in the forensic or in the private 
basilicas. 

The origin of the Christian basilica 
having been considered, it remains to show 
what were its parts, structural features, 
and arrangements for worship. As a 
general rule, it was built in an east and 
west direction, the altar or table being 
sometimes at one end, sometimes at the 
other. It was usually surrounded by 
an outer wall. Through a portico or 
colonnade, forming a vestibule, admission 
was obtained into a quadrangle (airtwm), 
round which ran an arcade, separated by 
a low partition from the enclosed space 
(area), which was open to the air. In 
the middle of the “ area” was the “ can- 
tharus,” or water-basin, where the faith- 
ful washed their faces and hands before 
entering the church. The right-hand 
arcade was for men; that on the left, 
for women; here penitents must remain 
during the service; those, however, whose 
offences were of a very heinous type were 
excluded even from these, and had to 
stand in the open area. On the opposite 
side of the atrium was an oblong hall, 
formed by rows of pillars, which was 
sometimes called the “narthex” or 
“ferula.” Passing through this, the wor- 
shipper entered the cliurch by a door which 
was called the “ Beautiful Gate.” He 
found himself in a nave (vaés) with two 
flanking aisles (from which it was separated 
by pillars), but without a transept; as he 

roceeded, he came upon the “ ambo” 
see that article]; beyond which were 
the “cancelli,” or rails, parting off the 
choir—which was for the clergy—from 
the rest of the church. At the end of 
all was the semicircular vaulted apse [see 
Apsk], with the bishop’s chair in the 
centre, aud seats for the clergy on either 
hand; just in front of the apse was the 
altar or table. During the divine worship, 
the men occupied the south, the women 
the north, aisle; the space between was 
left free. 

At Rome thirteen churches still retain 
the name of “ basilicas ”"—five larger, and 
eight smaller. Those of the former class 
are St. Peter's, St. John Lateran, St. Ma 
Major, St. Paul Without the Walls, and 
St. Lawrence. Among the smaller basili- 
cas, San Clemente (beneath which an oldeg 
church was discovered a few years ago by 
the Irsh Dominican, Father Mullooly), 
Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, Santa Sab 
na, and San Sebastiano, are of great intereat 


and beauty. (Kraus, “ Real-Encykloe 
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” Platner, “ Beschreibung der Stadt 

» 1829, vol. i. p. 417.) 

BASILIDIAWS. (See Grosrics. } 

BASLE, COUNCIL OF. The schism 
fm the Papacy, healed with difficulty at 
the Oouncil of Constance through the 
election of Martin V., produced in tho 
fifteenth century a prevalent sentiment 
that the most effectual safeguard against 
the recurrence of eo terrible an evil lay in 
the frequent assemblage of genernl coun- 
eile. It was wrovided accordingly, by one 
of the decrees of Constance (1414-1418), 
that a general council should in future 
be held every five yoars. Martin V., in 
pursuance of the decree, convoked a 
souncil for 1423, to meet at Pavia; but 
various difficulties arose, and it was finally 
that Basle should be the place 
of meeting, and the time, July 1431. 
M ate also named mp J rae Cesarini 
legate and ident of the assem- 
Ely. But before the day of meeting th- 
Pope died; and a doubt as to the inten- 
tions of his successor influenced many 
bishops, eo that there was but a slender 
gathering at the formal opening of the 
eouncil. Cesarini, however, who had 
himself been absent on the opening day, 
having been sent into Bohemia to endea- 
vour to effect a reconciliation with the 
Hussites, sent out messengers and letters 
in all directions; and soon a t number 
of French and German bishops—most of 
whom sincerely desired to carry out a real 
reformation, both “in the head and the 
members ” of the Church—was assembled 
st Basle. The new Pope, Eugenius [V., 
was deeply im with the importance 
of taking advantage of the humiliation of 
the Eastern Empire (which, owing to the 
encroachments of the Ottoman power, 
was now reduced to a small district round 
Constantinople) to open negotiations— 
earnestly desired by the Greeks themselves 
—for the healing of the Photian echism, 
and reunion of the East and West. The 
pat council which would be necessary 
<r this purpose could not, the Pope saw, 
be held at Basle, because the Greeks 
would never consent to cross the Alps. 
Again, the Hussites in Bohemia having 
recently gained some important military 
successes, the Pope considered that bishops 
eould not safely proceed to a city which 
seemed, in Italiun eyes, to be within the 
reach of the dreeded Pi ius. : ee 
special objections were in the : 
which re ci the some to Bologna. 
The bishops at Basle, headed by Cesarini— 
who wrete te the Pope, endeavouring to 
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show that the particular reasons al! 
for the transfer were founded on mis 
or had little weight—vehemently op 
the removal of the council, and continued 
their sittings. They came chiefly from 
France and Germany; Italy, England, 
and Spain, furnished each a very slender 
contingent, The number present, even at 
the most important sessions, does not 
appear to have exceeded fifty. Accordi 
to the relative importance which sees | 
men might attach to the project of re 
union with the Greeks or to the reform of 
ecclesiastical abuses, they might honestly 
prefer a city south or north of the Al 
as the place of meeting for the council. 
The genera] onizicn, however, seems to 
have been at this time in favour of Basle, 
The Pope himself, finding in 1432 that he 
could not bring over the Emperor Sigis- 
mund to his opinion, began to waver, and 
sent a legate, Christopher, Bishop of 
Cervia, to Basle with authority to nego= 
tiate with the council on the question. 
By February in the following year, he 
had come to the conclusion that it was 
expedient to yield stil further; a bull 
appeared, explaining the reasons why the 
Pope had hitherto objected to Basle, and 
the considerations which now induced him 
to withdraw his opposition and send legates 
to the council. This he did; but his 
legates, who were to agree to the dis- 
cussion only of certain subjects prescribed 
by the Pope, were ill received at the 
council, Several other decrees and bulls 
were issued on one side and on the other 
in this controversy; at last, in February 
1434, a letter from the Pope was read at 
the council, with the terme of which they 
declared themselves satisfied, and they 
admitted the papal legates. But before 
long a breach occurred, which proved to 
beirreparable. At its twenty-first seasion 
June 1435) the council adopted a decree 
or the reform of the Roman Chancery— 
abolishing first-frnits, cutting down fees, 
and regulating official charges and per 
uisites. The Pope mizht well com 
that a measure so important had een 
adopted without previous consultation 
with him. He refused his sanction, and 
the council launched an angry decree 
against him. Meantime the Eastern em- 


1 A consideration of these dates shows how 
unfounded is the view of Gibbon (Decline and 
Fall, ch. lxvi.) that the revolt of the Romans 
against the Pope, and his consequent flight 
an event which happened in May 1484—com- 
pelled Eugenius to make a humiliating wabenis- 
sion to the Council. 
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peror, John Palwologus, had been in ne- 
gotiation both with the Pope and the 
zouncil on the sulject of the proposed re- 
union of ast and West; one consequence 
of which, the Emperor fondly hoped, 
would be the effective armed intervention 
of Western Europe to roll back the tide 
of Ottoman invasion. A synod can seldom 
hold its own witha single ruler in such 
transactions; moreover, the envoys of the 
council were empowered to propose to 
the kmperor and the Greeks no place of 
meeting more acceptable than Avignon, 
to which Ferrara, offered by the Pope, 
would appear to them infinitely preferable. 
A division hereupon sprang up in the 
council itself, the minority—among whom 
was the excellent and able Nicholas of 
Cusa, a theolovian from Coblentz—voting 
for the removal of the council to Italy, 
while the majority were in favour of 
Aviguon. In October 1437, Kugenius 
published a bull in which he formally 
transferred tle council from Dusle to 
Ferrara; and althvugh, at the first ses- 
gion held in the last-named city, in Janu- 
ary 1438, the number in attendance was 
rai the Papal influence gradually as- 
Be its ascendancy, and defections from 
the council at Basle bezan to be of fre- 
quent occurrence. In his famous work, 
written some vears before, “‘ Concordantia 
Catholica,” Nicholas of Cusa had said, 
“Where there is no true ccumenical 
council, the most certain synod is that in 
which the Pope is found ;” and agreeably 
to this maxim, Nicholas himself now 
abandoned the cause of the council, and 
repaired to Ferrara. From the time of 
the publication of the bull of October 14:37, 
the acts of the Council of Basle are con- 
sidered as of no authority. Before that 
date, in the years between 1431 and 
1436, their most meritorious and success- 
ful work was the pacification of the 
Huasites, whom they succeeded to a great 
extent in reconciling to the Church, by 
conceding the demand of the more mode- 
rate party—the Utraquists [see that 
antici) = for communion under buth 
species. 

The recalcitrants at Basle, headed now 
by the Cardinal of Arles, exasperated by 
the desertions from their ranks and the 
growing influeuce of the Council of Ferra- 
ta, proceeded to extreme measures, They 
erected into a universal axiom that theory 
of the subjection of Popes to General 
Councils which, as enunciated by the 
Council of Constance, had been a parti- 
@alar proposition, referring only to one 
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Pope 3nd a special complex of circume 
stances. Next (May ]459), they pretended 
to depose Kugenins, in whose stead they 
chose Amadeus of Savoy. ‘This anti-pope 
took the title of Felix V. But he was 
feebly supported, and, after playing bis 
niserable part for tive years, abdicated in 
Aprilld45. At the same time, the Council 
of Basle, which, after lingering on for 
several years in alimost entire obscurity, 
had transferred its sittings to Lausanne, 
vave a last sin of life by recognising the 
wntiticate of Nicholas V. Nothing more 
is heard of them afterwards, 

BEATIFIC VISION. The sicht of 
God face tu face, which constitutes the 
essential bliss of angels and men. The 
Council of Florence detines that the 
“souls of those who after receiving bap= 
tism have incurred no stain of sin what- 
soever, or Who after incurring such stain 
have been puriticd, in the budy or out of 
the body,. . . . are at once received into 
heaven and clearly see God Ilimself as 
He is, in three Peon. and ove sub- 
stance, sume, however, more perfectly 
than others, according to the diversity of 
their merits.” + 

Many passages of Scripture speak of 
this vision as the reward of the just. 
“ When he shall appear,’ St. John saya, 
“we shall be like to Lim, because we 
shall see him, as he is.” Similarly, 
St. Paul contrasts the seeing through a 
glass in an obscure manner with that 
vision “face to face” which is resarved 
for the lite tocome.* Petavius adduces a 
multitude of Patristic testimonies on this 
point, and explains passages from other 
lathers who seem to athrm the absolute 
impossibility of seeing God as he isa. At 
the same time, he confesses frankly that 
some ancient Catholic writers spoke ame 
biguously and others erroneously with 
regard to the vision of God. They 
had a difficulty in suppusing it posible 
even for the blessed to behold the divine 
essence. 

It is with the eyes of the soul, not 
with the bodily eyes, that God is seen. This 
follows from the very fact that Godisincore 
poreal. Nor can any created intellect in 
itg own streneth or by the force of ita 
nature enjoy the beatific vision, for thers 
is no proportion between the divine nature 
and any created intelligence. In order 
that the blessed may see Him, God ine 
fuses a supernatural quality which elevates 
and perfects the intellect and makes it cape 

’ Decret. unionis. 
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able of the pera Mess Just as the natu- 
ral eye, in o t it may see, requires 
Grst the ce of the object and then 
light, in order that the image of the object 
may be received, 60 the intellect, in order to 
see God, requires not only the proximity of 
the divine essence, but also an interior dis- 
pevition by which it is elevated to an act 
above its natural powers.'! The schoolmen 
fitly call this quality in the intellect of 
the blessed the “light of glory,” a term 
which occurs in the Fathers—e.g., in St. 
Augustine, though not in the same definite 
sense. The Council of Vienne adopted 
the expression in its condemnation of the 
error “that the aoul does not need the 
light of glory, which elevates the soul so 
that it beholds God and enjoys him in 
bliss.” The word “light” is of course a 
mere metaphor, for the light of glory is 
immaterial. Nor is it anything outside 
the intellect, or again an object which the 
intellect eives, It isin the intellect 
and enables it to see God. 

By the ordinary law of God, this 
vision is not given in the flesh, since no 
map can see God’s face and live, although 

t authorities maintain that it has 

2en bestowed in exceptional cases even 
during this life. St. Thomas, for instance, 
majitains that Moses and St. Paul enjoyed 
the beatific vision before their th, 
thouch the gift was not a permanent one, 
On the other hand, it was a question long 
discussed in the Church, whether the 
saints saw God face to face before the day 
of judgment. The Council of Florence, 
uoted above, closed the controversy, and 
is definition is the true development of 
Patristic teaching. From the first it was 
held that 8s the perfect purga- 
tion of the soul, admits to the immediate 
ae of glory, a tenet which logically 
volvesthe belief that heaven since Christ's 
ascension has been opened to all who 
are fitted by perfect purity for the vision 
of God. St. Gregory places the differ- 
ence between the saints of the Old and New 
Testament in this very point, that whereas 
the former had to wait for the vision of God 
till Christ’s descent into limbo, the latter, 
when “their earthly house of this habita- 
tion is dissolved,” have a “house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
The words of the council, with which 
we began, explain what it is that the 
beatific vision implies, The saints and 
angels see God—te, His essence, His 
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attributes, and the three Persons of the 
Trinity. Further, seeing God, they see 
creatures in Him, who is the supreme 
cause, in whom all things live and move 
and exist. The saints do not, indeed, 
know all that God can do, because even 
to the blessed he remains in a certain 
sense incomprehensible, and it is one 
aes) to see an object before us, quite 
another to know that object in the utmost 
extent to which it can be known. Such 

erfect comprehension of the divine nature 
elongs to God himself, and cannot be 
communicated to any creature. But the 
saints see in God all the facts concerning 
creatures which it is suitable for them to 
know. They have, for example, a special 
knowledge of those who are placed under 
their patronage; they are aware when 
souls on earth implore their prayers; they 
are acquainted with the best means of 
helping their clients. The most plausible 
objection which is made to the invocation 
of the saints falls to the ground if this 
point, which St. Augustine eets forth with 
great fulness, is well understood. We 
ask the saints to pray for us, not because 
we believe them omniscient or omni- 
present, but because, seeing God, they see 
in Hi that He wishes them to 


Bee. 

Lastly, though all the blessed see God, 
they do so with different degrees of pere 
fection. The vision of God is the reward 
of merit, and as God repays every man 
according to his works, as the crown pro= 
mised in heaven is a crown of justice, 
therefore the vision of God cannot be 

iven in precisely the same manner to all, 

his truth was denied by Jovinian im 
ancient, by Luther in modern, times, and 
the anathema of the Council of Trent— 
sess. vi. cap. 16, can. 82—is directed 
against the latter. (See Petavius, “ De 
Deo,” lib. vii.) 

BEATIFICATION. The act of 
declaring a person or persons deceased, 
whose virtues have n proved by 
sufficient testimony, and whose power 
with God has been demonstrated by 
miracles, to be among the number of the 
blessed. 

To pay honour to the dead whom the 

eneral voice declares to have lived well 
1s an instinct of human nature. Roman 
citizens brought the images of their dis- 
tinguished ancestors into their villas; 
under the empire ao recognised the fare 
reaching power and august majesty— 
sometimes the beneficence—of their rulers 
by deilying them after death; in Obina, 
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the worship of ancestors is to this day the 
moet living portion of the popular re- 
ligion; among ourselves, the forest of 
monuments in Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s, though in many cases rather 
attesting the venty of the living than 
the merits of the dead, proves the uni- 
wersality of the impulse. A modern 
writer ot note' has said that everything 
depends on how a people “ does ita Hero- 
worship.” The Church, divinely founded 
and divinely guided as she is, so far re- 
ises this view that she encourages us 
to distinguish with singular honour cer- 
tain of her children who have gone before 
ws in the Christian warfare, bids us re- 
serve this honour for those whose virtue 
reached the “heroic” level, and, that we 
may not be deceived, estalli-hes a careful 
and deliberate process whereby to test 
the truth of facts and probe the moral 
significance of actions. Iler judgments 
and her processes need not fear a com- 
salary with those of public opinion. 
e State, which modern irreligion invites 
us to regard as a moral ayency the fiat of 
shich is not to be appealed against, has 
also modes of conferring honour, and does 
Rot wait for their death before it rewards 
ita servants. It has peerages, baronctcies, 
orders, stars, money, and the like, If we 
examine on what grounds these distinc- 
tions are dispensed, we find that it is for 
yare intellectual ability—usually attended 
the gift of expression—for the ey. 
amassing money, for courage wit 
direction, and for simple courage; a cer- 
tain de of patriotic devotion being 
supposed to be present in each case. In 
this way, and on these grounds, the 
modern State honours its heroes. To the 
Ohurch, the more or less of ability pos- 
soased those whom she recommends 
for our veneration is a matter of no con- 
cern. She is as willing to raise a St. 
Isidore, the gardener of Madrid, to the 
ranks of the Blessed, as an Augustine of 
Hippo or a Thomas Aquinas. The proof 
of eminent virtue is all that she demands, 
and as a conclusive and compendious test 
of the presence of thia high order of vir- 
tue, she requires the authentication of 
miracles wrought by, or through the 
intercession of, the person whose vir- 
tues are under debate. Such are, in her 
estimate, the only sound bases of a 
pular cuts, and when these condi- 
tions have been complied with, such a 
eultus has beea never known to be dis- 
eredited. 
8 Mr. Carlyle, 
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The possession of virtue rising t the 
heroic level, and the illustration of -has 
virtue by miracles, are matters of fact, 
which must of course be established by 
testimony. The witnesses, in most c 
can be no other than the countrymen an 
countrywomen of the reputed saint, for 
only they can have seen his life from 60 
near at hand as to be competent to speak 
with certitude respecting it. In the a 
times, individual bishops, and afterwar 
metropolitans, acting upon this local 
testimony, and sifting it in the best way 
they could, declared the blessedness of 
certain persons, and proposed their mee 
mories for the veneration of the faithful 
But it is notorious that local testimony is 
rarely free from bias, that national and 
provincial sympathies, or even antipathies, 
are apt to disturb the judgment, and that 
for this reason the universal Ckurch 
could not eafely endorse without inquiry 
even the unanimous judgment of his own 
countrymen on the virtues of a reputed 
saint. Earl Waltheof, put to death by 
William the Conqueror, was regarded by 
the English as a martyr, and miracles 
were sild to be worked at his tomb; the 
same thing happened in the case of Simon 
de Monttort; but it may reasonably be 
dvubted whether antipathy to the Nore 
man and the foreigner was not a sube 
stantial factor in these reputations for 
sanctity. Considerations of this kind 
prevailed, many centuries ago, to cause 
the inquiry into reputed sanctity to be 
reserved to the central authority in the 
Church, the Holy See, and to recommend 
the wisdom and necessity of the decision 
that without the sanction of that see no 
religious cultus may lawfully be paid to 
the memory of any holy person, however 
eminent for virtue or notorious for mirae 
cles, Asearly as the fourth century, im 
the case of Vigilius, bishop of Trent, we 
find the authority of Rome invoked to 
recognise 8 martyr or confessor as such, 
and sanction his being honoured in the 
liturgy. The procedure to be observed 
was gradually regularised, defects re- 
medied, and safeguards supplied ; and in 
the tenth century we meet with the come 
plete process of a canonisation, of which 
the object was St. Ulrich, bishop of 
Augsburg. Still, however, through the 
inordinate fondness with which those of 
& particular country or religious order 
regarded holy persons of their own blood 
or profession, instances of abusive cultus 
sometimes occurred ; and accordingly we 
find Alexander IIL., in 1170, publishing e@ 
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decree in which it is declared unlawful to 
honour any person publicly as a saint, 
however celebrated for miracles, without 
the consent of the Roman Church. Still 
more :mportant is the bull of Urban VIII. 
(1634), in which the form of procedure 
i cases of canonisation is minutely pre- 
ecribed, and various ebuses condemned. 
In this bull, however, the Pope declared 
“that he did not wish to prejudice the 
ease of those [servants of God] who were 
the objects of a cultus arising either out 
of the general consent of the Oburch, or 
@ custom of which the memory of man 
ran not to the contrary, or the writings 
of the Fathers, or the long and inten- 
tional] tolerance of the Apostolic See or 
the Ordinary.” (J'erraris, Cultus Sancto- 


It remains briefly to explain in what 
manner the duty, thus reserved to the 
Holy See, of testing the evidence offered 
in proof of sanctity is discharged. The 
eelebrated treatise of Pope Benedict XIV. 
on Heroic Virtue (of which a translation 
was published some years ago by the 
Enzlish Oratorians) is the standard au- 
thority on the subject. There are three 
recvgni of sanctity—that of 
Venerable, that of Blessed, and that of 
Saint. On the first and third we shall 
speak more fully under the head of CaNonI- 
SATION; it is with the title of Blessed, 

iven on the completion of the process of 
tification, that we are at present con- 
cerned. At the present time, Beatifica- 
tion is nearly avers & stage on the road 
to Canonisation; the same rigorous proof 
of eminent virtue and the working of 
miracles is demanded im one case as in 
the other. But whereas the cultus of a 
eanonised Saint belongs to the universal 
Church, and churches and altars can be 
freely erected in his or her honour, and 
a ictures, or statues of him or her 
displayed without special permission, in 
the case of one of the Blessed it is other- 
wise. The honour and veneration which 
are authorised in their regard are limited 
and partial; and because the cultus of 
one of them is permitted to one country, 
or city, or order, or branch of an order, it 
does not follow that it should be practised 
eluewhere; and tle attempt to extend it 
‘w.'nouc special permission is condemned. 
Nor is it lawful, without such permission, 
to display their pictures or images in 
ehurches, nor, under any circumstances, 
ean Nass be said or the breviary recited 
in their honour. 


Thirteen or fourteen different steps 
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may be distinguished in the proceas of 
Beatification; the general object of all 
these slow and lengthy inquiries—exe 
tending always over many years, and 
sometimes from one century to another— 
being to nnite the credibility and authen= 
ticity which can only be founded on the 
reports of witnesses locally and personally 
cognisant of the facta to the authority of 
@ juridical investization conducted by 
trained and impartial intellects. It must 
be remembered that the character and 
behaviour of the reputed saint are sub- 
jected to the severest possible strain; that 
the “fierce light which beats upon @ 
throne” is nothing to that which so 
minute and protracted an inquiry turns 
upon the everyday life of the person sub- 
mitted toit. “The person who is tu be 
beatified must have practised in the 
heroic degree chiefly the three theological 
virtues, Faith, Hope and Charity, and 
the four cardinal virtues, Prudence, Jus- 
tice, Courage and Temperance, with all 
that these suppose and involve; nor is it 
enough to show that these have been 
practised to this degree of perfection 
under certain circumstances: numerous 
acts, @ permanent and habitual practice, 
principally of charity, are required; and, 
with regard to the cardinal virtues, the 
habit of that virtue which was the proper 
and distinguishing excellence of the pere 
son’s calling. Thus justice and tempere 
ance are required in statesmen and pre= 
lates ; in Popes, zeal for the defence and 
peoaenen of the Catholic faith; in ki 
oyal attachment to the Church and the 
Holy See; in married women, gentleness 
and devotion ;” &c.! 

The first step of the process is a 
formal inquiry instituted by the bishop of 
the diocese as to the fact of the reputae 
tion of the person whose beatification is 
demanded for virtue and miraculous 
power. This being accomplished, either 
the same bishop or a Itoman official 
inquires into the fact of non-culfus—that — 
is, whether the bull of Urban VIII. (sup= 
posing the case not to be included among 
the exceptions therein specitied) has been 
hitherto scrupulously complied with, _ 
Thirdly, the acts or minutes resu)‘ing 
from these two inquiries are sent *7 Rome 
to the secretary of the Corvreza.ion o 
Rites, [Roman Con@rpraTions.] Bee 
fore this budy the preess is now opened, 
at the request of ths postulators, or supe 
porters of the ‘eatification. The fifth 
step is the cr’ mination of a promotor fidd 

§ De Moy in Wetzer and Welta, 
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(called in popular language the “ devil's 
adrucate ”), whose duty it is to point out 
any flaws or weak points in the evidence 
adduced, and raise all kinds of objections. 
Bixthly, the Congregation examines, if 
the person were an author, all the works, 
printed or in manuscript, which were 
ascertained to be of his composition, and 
draws up a formal report on them. If 
this be favourable, the seventh stage is 
reached, that of the introduction of the 
apostolic process; for Rome, so to speak, 
now makes the cause its own, and gives 
® commission to the Congregation of 
Rites to try it, investigating, not only the 
notoriety, but the reality and nature of 
the virtues and miracles ascribed to the 
beattficandus. This commission, without 
a special Papal dispensation, is never 
issued till at least ten years have passed 
since the first transmission of the acts to 
the Secretary of the Congregation. The 
next step is the appointment by the 
Congregation, under what are called 
Uitter@ remissionales, of a delegation of 
three bishops, or other high functionaries, 
to deal wiih: the case systematically, and 
examine witnesses in respect of the re- 
puted virtues and miracles. The acts of 
this delegation, which are often ex- 
tremely voluminous, are, as the ninth 
stage, sent to the Congreyation, by which 
they are examined, and arguments heard, 
pro and contra, from the postulators and 
the promotor fide, If the result is 
favourable to the beatificandus, a second 
and still more searching inquiry into the 
real and inmost nature of all that has 
been deposed respecting him is committed 
to a new delegation; this is the tenth 
stage. The process, being returned to the 
Congregation, is finally considered by 
them, both as to its form and as to ita 
substance; and the virtues and miracles 
are separately the subject of debate in 
three successive assemblies or congrega- 
tions, at the last of which the Pope him- 
eelf is present. After having soucht to 
know the will of God by prayer, the 
Pope makes known his judgment to the 
secretary of the Congregation. A new 
general congregation is then held, at 
which it is considered whether the beati- 
fication may be proceeded with without 
further delay; if the decision be favour- 
able, the Pope appoints a day for the 
ceremony, and orders a brief, setting forth 
the apostolic sentence, to be prepared. 
The final stage of this long process, the 
beatification itself, takes place in the 
‘Vatican church, it includes the public 
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reading of the brief, the chanting of the 
Te Deum, the unveiling of the image or 
picture of the newly-beatified on the 
altar, the incensing of the image, the 
reading of the new collect, &c. 

By an “equipollent beatification” i 
meant the Papal authorisation @¢f the 
public cultus of # confessor or martyr, 
founded on the proof of one or more of 
the exceptional conditions stated in the 
bull of Urban VIII. [See Canonisae 
TION. ] 

BEATITUDE, or bliss, is defined iy 
St. Thomas as that perfect good whic 
completel appeases and satisfies the appee 
tite.’ God alone can constitute man’s pere 
fect bliss, for man's will seels the fulness 
of all good, and this cannot be found exe 
cept in God. Had man been left without 
grace, then he would have found his natue 
ral beatitude in knowing God most per- 
fectly as the author of nature, and in 
adhering to him by natural love, sweetly 
and constantly.* le would have ate 
tained this happiness, after passing success- 
fully through his probation in this mortal 
life. As it is, man haa been raised to a 
supernatural state, and his bliss consists 
in God, seen face to face in the heavenly 
country. [See Bratirtc Vision. } 

So far all the Catholic theologians are 
at one. All admit that God is man’s last 
end and that he attains this end through 
the beatific vision. But if we question 
theologians more closely and wish to know 
the precise manner in which the blessed 
reach perfect happiness, various answers 
are given, of which three may be repeated 
here. The Thomists, following apparently 
the clear teaching of their master,’ place 
the essential happiness of the blessed 
(beatitudo formaiis) in the act of the ine 
tellect by which the saints see God as he 
is. They argue that while the will is an 
appetite which tends to its object and 
rests in it, it is by the intellect that an im- 
material object actually becomes present 
to the soul. Thus while the will of ths 
blessed rests in God, it is the intellect 
which actually apprehends, acquires and 
possesses IIim. The delight which ths 
will takes in good attained does not con- 
stitute the possession of this good, but 
presupposes it. The Thomists allege furs 
ther that the intellect is the noblest of the 
faculties, and that the bliss of man must 
consist in the exercise of this power.’ 


1 See 1 2nde, 2, 8. 

2 Billuart, De Grat. Diss, if. 1. 

8 See 1 2nde, 4, 2. 

¢ Billuart, De Ultimo Fine, Diss. 11.2% 
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Here, we may add, they make a legiti- 
mate application of Aristotle’s principles. 
“ That which is proper to each by nature,” 
says this philosopher,' “is best and sweet- 
est for each; sweetest then for man is 
the intellectual life (6 card rdv voir 
Bios), since this (3.6. reason) chiefly con- 
stitutes man. uch a life, therefore, 
ss most happy.” St. Basil, St. Cyril 
of Alexandria, and St. Augustine (con- 
scicusly or unconsciously) made a similar 
ee of the Aristotelian princi- 
ple. 


The second opinion is that of Scotus, 
which places beatitude in the act of the 
will by which it loves God with the love 
of friendship; a third, that of several 
Jesuit theologians, who make it consist in 
the exercise of intellect and will com- 
bined. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that the Thomists only place the essence 
or spring of beatitude in the vision of 
God by the intellect. Hence flow the 
full satisfaction of the will, the happy 
necessity of loving God, the knowledge 
which the saints have that their happi- 
nese iseternal. After the resurrection this 
bliss will overflow into the body, bestow- 
ing upon it the four gifts of ¢mpassibility, 
subtlety (by which it will be able to pene- 
trate other bodies, as the risen Christ 
penetrated the closed doors), agility (which 
will make it cap:yble of the swiltest mo- 
tion), clarity (through which it will be- 
eome luminous or transparent). 

BLGUINES and BEGHARDS. The 
Bécuines of Flanders are an interesting 
and ancient foundation, An attempt, in- 
deed, was made in the seventeenth century 
to trace their origin to St. Begga, the 
mother of Pepin of Herstal, who flour- 
ished sbout a.p. 700; but in the judg- 
ment of Hefele® the attempt failed. That 
they can be traced back to the twelfth 
century, and are consequently older than 
either the Franciscans or Dominicans, is 
unquestionable. The scandals caused by 
the conduct of a dissolute Bishop of 
Lidge, about 1180, aroused the zeal of a 
holy priest of the diocese, Lambert le 
Béghe, who spent his fortune in founding 
an institution at Lidge for widows and 
single women desirous to consecrate their 
lives to God, and opened it in 1184. 
The associates called themselves Béchines, 
corrupted to Béguines, after their founder, 
end the name of Béguinage was given to 
the abode, or rather group of abodes, in 


§ Eth. Nicom. x. 7. 
3 Petav. De Dev, vii. 8. 
8 Art. ‘Beghines’ in Weteer and Welte. 
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which they lived. For the Becher re 
sembling in this respect the ancient /aura 
is not a convent, but a collection of small 
houses (each jnhabited by une or two 
Bécuines, who do their own housekeeping), 
surrounded by a wall, and with achapel 
in the centre. The Léuines do not take 
perpetual vows, nor do they renounce 
private property; they can leave the asso 
ciation whenever they desire it, and re= 
claim the capital which they may have 
contributed to it. But each Béguine on 
admission to the habit makes a vow, in the 
presence of the curé who has the spiritual 
charge of the community, of obedience 
and chastity so long as she remains in the 
Bévuinage. They employ themselves, ace 
cording to the strength or capacity of the 
several members, in educational work 
(including large Sunday-schools for girls) 
and corporal works of mercy of various 
kinds, besides taking part in the divine 
ofice. Some of their communities in the 
fourteenth century fell into the error of the 
Fraticelli, or brethren of the free spirit, 
and incurred condemnation on that ace 
count from the Council of Vienne (1311). 
At the present day, they are still flourishe 
ing in Belyium, their original seat; there 
are Bécuinazes at Ghent, Bruges, Ante 
werp, Mechlin, and other places, In the 
great Bécuinaze at Ghent there were in 
1857 six hundred professed Béguines, and 
two hundred locatatres—that is, ladies live 
ing within the enclosure, paying a certain 
pension, and to some extent participating 
in the religious life of the sisters. There 
are Béguinages in Germany, and one was 
lately founded at Castel-naudary, in the 
south of France, by a zealous priest of 
Carcassonne, M. Soubiran-la-Louviére, 
which promised to be eminently succes& 
ful and useful. 

The Byghards had no sr ‘vial founder, 
but were associations of .aymen living 
together m imitation of the Béguines, 
They first appear in the early part of the 
thirteenth century. Heresy and anti- 
nomianism made great ravages in their 
ranls in the following age, and the seve= 
rities of which td were consequently 
the object caused the greater number to 
pass into the third orders of the Mendicant 
fraternities. They were finally suppressed 
by Innocent X. in 1650. 

BELLS. Nothing certain is known 
as to the date of their introduction, which 
has been attributed sometimes to St, 
Paulinus of Nola, sometimes to Pope 
Sabinian, During the heathen persecu- 
tion it was of course impossible to call 
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the faithful by any sienal which would 
have attracted: public notice, After Con- 
stantine’s time, monastic communities 
used to signify the hour of prayer by 
blowing a trumpet, or by rapping with a 
hanimer at the cells of the monks. 
Walafrid Strabo, in bis celebrated book 
on the divine offices, written about the 
middle of the ninth century, speaks of the 
use of bells as not very ancient in his 
time, and as having been introduced from 
Italy. Ilowever, we learn from the his- 
tory of St. Lupus of Sens that church- 
bells were known in France more than 
two centuries before Strabo’s time! Tor 
long the Eastern Church employed instead 
of bells clappera, such as we still use on 
Good Friday, and bells were not known 
aniong the Orientals till the ninth cen- 
tury.? Even then their use cannot have 
become universal among them, for Fleury 
mentions the rinzing of church-bells as 
one of the customs which the Maronites 
adopted from the Latins on their reunion 
with the Catholic Church in 1183.5 The 
classical words for bell are, codwy and 
tintinnabulum, From the seventh cen- 
tury onwards, we find the names campuna 
(from the Campanian metal of which they 
were often made), nola (from the town 
where their use is said to have been intro- 
duced), and clocce* (French  cloche). 
Orizinally church bells were compara- 
tively small. Large ones of cast metal 
first appear in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries; those of the greatest size 
in the fifteenth. In the tenth cen- 
tury the custom began of giving bells 
names.® 

Before the Church sets aside bells for 
sacred she blesses them with sv lemn cere- 
monies. The form prescribed in the 
Pontifical ie headed “the blessing of a 
bell,” though it is popularly culled “ the 
baptism of a bell,’ a title by which the 
office is mentioned as early as the eleventh 
century.6 The bishop washes the bell 
with blessed water, sizns it with the oil 
of the sick outside, and with chrism inside, 
and lastly places under it the thurible 
with burning incense. He prays re- 
peatedly that the sound of the bell may 
avail to summon the faithful, to excite 
their devotion, to drive away storms, and 

1 Fleury, 7/ist. x)viii. 42. 

$ Kraus, Airchengeschichte, p. 172, 

8 Ixxiii. 46. 

4 First occurs in Bonifacius, F'p. 1843 per- 
haps from the old German chlachun = frangi. 
Kraus, p. 288. 

® Kraus, «rd. 

© Fleury, lix. 20, 
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to terrify evil spirits. This power of 
course is due to the blessinzs and prayers 


of the Church, not to any eflicacy super 
stitiously attributed to the bell itself, 
Thus consecrated, bells become spire 
tual things, and cannot be rung without 
the consent of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. 

Ilitherto, we have been treating of the 
larve church-bell, Small bells are also 
used during Mass, and are rung by the 
server at the Sanctus and at the Eleva- 
tion. The object of this rite is to excite 
the attention and devotion of the faithful, 
The practice of ringing the bell at the 
Elevation was introduced after the custom 
of elevating the Host [see ELEVATION] had 
become common in the Church. The 
Klevation-bell is mentioned by William of 
Paris. In the U. 5. it is the custom to 
ring the bell also as the priest spreads his 
hands over the fost and chalice before 
the consecration, and at the Domine, non 
rum dignus, before the priest’s communion. 
This bell is not rung when Mass is said 
before the Blessed Sacrament exposed, nor 
acain in the private chapel of the Apos- 
tolic palace if the Pope says or hears 
Mass. 

BENEDICAMUS DOMINO, 4.. 
“ Let us bless the Lord,” a form used in 
the Breviary at the end of each hour ex- 
cept Matins, and at the end of Mass in- 
stead of Ite Alissa est on days when the 
Gloria tn excelsis is not said. Various 
reasons are given for the use of Bene 
dicamus Domino for the usual Ite Missa 
est. Cardinal Bona thinls that the Ite 
Missa est was omitted first of all durin 
hea seasons, such as Advent i 

nt, because then the people did not im- 
mediately leave the church, but waited 
for the’recitation of the hours, and that 
gradually the Benedicamus Domino came 
to be used in ferial Masses generally. In 
Masses for the dead, Requtescant mn pace 
took the place of the Ite A/issa ext, a 
because the people often had to remain 
for the funeral rites. (Benedict XIV. 
“De Miss.” 11, 24.)- 

BENEDICTINES. The patriarck 
of monks in the West, St. Benedict, 
having first established his order at 
Subiaco, removed it to Monte Cassino, on 
which Apollo was in those days still 
worshipped, in 529. The rule which he 
coral for his monks was regarded as 
fraught with singular wisdom, and 
dictuted by a marvellous insizht into 
human nature, neither prescribing to all 

} Benedict. XIV. De Miss ii. 11, 19. 16, 84, 
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an sceticism only possible to a few, nor 
erring on the side of laxity. It regulated 
with great minuteness the mode of cele- 
brating the divine office at the canonical 
hours ; and, eschewing all idleness, ordered 
that the monks, when not employed in 
the divine praises, or in taking necessary 
food and rest, should engave themselves 
in useful works, either manual labour, or 
etudy, or copying books, or teaching. 
Every monastery was to have a library, 
and every mouk was to possess a pen and 
tablets. The clothing, of which the pre- 
vailing colour was black, was to vary in 
muterial and warmth at the discretion of 
the abbots, according to the exigences of 
different climates and circumstances. The 
abstinence from meat enjoined by the 
rule (except in the case of the sick) is 
rpetual; but there is some doubt 
whether the prohibition was meant to ex- 
tend to poultry and winged game, as well 
as the flesh of four-footed animals. A 
sincular clause in the rule, and one which 
was fruitful in results, was that which 
ordered that all persons whatever, with- 
out distinction of age, rank, or calling, 
ehould be admissible to the order of St. 
Benedict. If parents offered a son to the 
service of God in a monastery, even if he 
were but a boy of five years old, the 
monks were to reccive and take full 
eharge of him. Thus our own Beda was 
given over when only ecven years old to 
the monks of Wearmouth and Jarrow, 
and the good Orderic, the historian of 
Normandy, was committed by his father 
in his tenth year to tho kind hands of the 
monks of St. Evroult, and saw his native 
land no more. Out of this practice of 
offering young boys to the monasteries a 
great system of monastic schools naturally 
arose. 
St. Maur, a disciple of St. Benedict, 
founded the first Benedictine monastery 
in France, in his master’s lifetime, at 
Glanfeuil, near Angers. In Spain they 
were introduced about 633. We in 
England have special cause to be grateful 
to the Benedictine order, for it was by it 
that Christianity was first taught to our 
Saxon forefathers. The monastery on 
Monte Cassino was destroyed by the Lom- 
bards towards the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, but the monks took refuge at Rome, 
where Pope Gregory gave them St. 
Andrew’s Church. The Benedictine 
abbot of St. Andrew’s was the person 
ehosen by the Pope to head the mission 
which he sent to the Oourt of Ethelbert, 
end be will be remembered through all 
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time as St. Aucustin, tho Apostle of 
Ene¢land. Benedictine monks from E 
land—St. Willibrord (699) and St. Bonis 
face (750)—introduced Christianity in 
the Low Countries and the Rhineland, 
Volumes might be written on the manie 
fold services which t1e German Benedio» 
tines, going forth from the tomb of St. 
Boniface at Fulda, and settling themselves 
down as welcome guests at numberless 
points in the forests which then covered 
the Teutonic land, rendered to their half 
savage countrymen, accustoming them by 
degrees to the restraints of relizion and 
law, and training and cultivating both 
the land and the people. But all humans 
institutions are liable to change, and evep 
this famous order, chiefly through the 
intrusion of ambitious laymen into the 
oliice of abbot, witnessed before the end 
of the eighth century a great decline of 
monastic virtue. St. Benedict of Anian 
then appeared as a reformer and restorer. 
So, when the fierce Danish and Norman 
barbarians in the ninth and tenth cen 
turies had destroyed many monasteries in 
France and Iingland, and murdered great 
numbers of monks, while those who were 
spared lived with little regularity, the 
reformation of Cluny by St. Peter the 
Venerable, and that carried on by our 
own St. Dunstan in England, caused the 
old life, in its lovely peace and fruitful 
ness, to flourish again. It is said that, a 
calculation beiny made in the first half of 
the fourteenth century, it was found that 
up to that time twenty-four Popes, two 
hundred cardinals, seven thousand arche 
bishops, fifteen thousand bishops, and a 
still greater number of saints, had been 
given to the Church by the Benedictine 
order. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
many relaxations and corruptions crept 
into the Benedictine monasteries in various 
parts of Europe. In France the reaction 
arainst these led to the foundation of the 
reformed congregation of St. Vanne, m 
which the rigid observance of the rule 
was revived (1550); and out of this pro= 
ceeded the yet more celebrated congregae 
tion of St. Maur (1618), to which a great 
number of French monasteries adhered, 
This congregation, by its colossal eg 
and historical labours, directed by such 
men as Mabillon, Martane, uinart, 
Rivet, and D'Achéry, rendered incalcule 
able services to the learned world. Two 
such works as the “ France Littéraire” and 
the “ Recueil des Historiens,” if they had 
accomplished nothing else, would entitle 
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the congregation to the gratitude of all 
men of letters. At the Kevolution the 
erder was entirely suppressed in France. 
In the present century it has again taken 
root, and bezun to bear fruit of the old 
wind; witness the new foundation at So- 
lesmes, the residence of the pious and 
bees Dom Guéranger; the community at 
ierre-qui-Vire (founded by the DPére 
Muard, who died in 1854); and the 
Benedictine nunneries of Pradines and 
Flavigny. In Spain and Germany also 
the order was suppressed during the re- 
volutionary troubles; in the former coun- 
try it has not yet been re-introduced; in 
Germany it has reappeared at Munich. 

In England, at the dissolution, there 
were one hundred and eichty-six Bene- 
dictine abbeys, priories, and nurneries, 
the revenuesof whichappear inthe “ Valor 
Ecclesiasticus,” and about a hundred other 
cells and priories of less importance, 
besides those previously suppressed by 
Wolsey (twenty-nine, cf which the 
majority were Benedictine) and the 
a alien” priories—that is, those which 
were cells of foreign abbeys. All these 
were suppressed, with what ruinous 
results to education, art, and learning, 
all the world knows. Dom Feckenham, 
the last abbot of Westminster, made a 
noble speech in the House of Lords 
against the change of religion in the first 
hea of Elizabeth; it may be read in the 

omers Tracts. Feckenham was thrown 
into prison and kept there for the rest of 
his life. One of lis monks, Dom Siebert 
Buckley, after forty years’ imprisonment, 
died at a great age in 1610; before dying 
he gave the habit to two English Bene- 
dictines who had been professed abroad, 
and was thus the link between the monks 
of old and those of modern times. For 
several generations the English Benedic- 
tines were oblied on account of persecu- 
tion to have their houses abroad, whence 
they sent men to the Envlish mission. 
Mr. Law’s “ Calendar of English Martyrs ” 
(1876) contains the names of nine or ten 
Benedictine missioners hanged, drawn, 
and quartered between 1558 and 1681. 
At the present time the Benedie- 
tines have ten or eleven houses in 
England. 

The Benedictines of Monte Casino 
are how divided into nine “ Congre- 
gations,” in each of which the several 
communities are athlHated under one 
president. The dress is all black, habit, 
belt, scapular, and hood. 

The oldest foundativn in the United 
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States is St. Vineent’s Abbey, Latrobe, 
Westmoreland County, Pa. It was es- 
tablished in 1846 asa priory by a colony 
of monks from Bavaria, and was erected 
Intoan abbey in 1855 by a Papal Brief, its 
founder, Abbot Wimmer, being, in 1866, 
confirmed abbot for life, and appointed 
president of the North American Cas- 
sinese Congregation, then established. 
Besides the many offshoots from St. 
Vineent’s, including two other abbeys, 
a colony of imonks from Einsiedeln, in 
Switzerland, was, in 1854, established 
at St. Meinrad’s, Indiana; in 1870 St. 
Meinrad’s was erected into an abbey, 
which, with another abbey, an offshoot 
from it, and their dependencies, remain 
in the bond of the Swiss Congregation. 
In addition to these there is, in the In- 
dian Territory, the Abbey of the Sacred 
Heart, which belongs to the French 
Congregation. 

BENEDICTION OF THES 
BLESSED SACRAMENT. A rite 
which has now become very common in 
the Catholic Church. The priest takes 
the Ilost from the tabernacle, places it 
in the monstrance, and then puts the 
monstrance containing the Host on 8 
throne above the tabernacle. The priest 
then incenses the Blessed Sacrament, 
while the choir (at least in England) 
usually sing the “O Salutaris Hostia. 
Next the Te Deum, the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin, or some other canticle or 
autiphon, is sung, followed by the “ Tan- 
tum Ergo,” during which the Blessed 
Sacrament is again incensed, and the 
prayer “ ])eus, qui nobis,” &c. is recited. 
I‘inally, the priest, mantled with the veil, 
mikes the sign of the cross with the 
monstrance over the people. The Congre- 
gation of Jtites orders this Benediction to 
be given in silence; probably to show that 
it is not the earthly, but the Eternal 
Priest who in this rite blesses and sanc- 
tifies his peop!e, Ifa bishop gives Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament, be makes 
the sign of the cross over the people three 
times, 

The rite is comparatively modern. 
Procegssions and expositions of the Blessed 
Sacrament date from the early part of the 
fourteenth century, but at first, apparently, 
the Host was replaced in the tabernacle. 
without any benediction being given to 
the people. The custom” fof benedic- 
tion |, saye the learned Thiers, 1p a treatise 
on the exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, published in 1673, “appears to me 
somewhat novel (assez nouvelle) for I have 
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found no Ritual or Ceremonial older than 
about a hundred years which mentions it.” 
The same author tells us, that the custom 
of singing the “ OSalutaris Hostia”! at the 
Elevation in the Mass was introduced by 
Louis XII. of France, a little before his 
death, in 1515, at a time when he was 
harassed by various enemies. Thiers also 
mentions that the Carthusians still main- 
tained the custom of replacing the Host, 
after exposition, without giving benedic- 
tion. 

BENEDICTIONALE. A collection 
of forms of blessing, compiled for the con- 
venience of priests, from the Roman Ritual, 
Pontitical, Missal, &c. Such books may 
be lawfully published with the approba- 
tion of the ordinary, but they possess no 
authority in themselves. ‘“‘ These books 
only are to be employed, and these Bene- 
dictions only to be given which conform 
to the Roman Ritual.” (Decree of S. 
Congreg. of Rites, April 7, 1832.) 

BENEFICE. An ecclesiastical bene- 
fice is a perpetual right, established by the 
Church 1n favour of an ecclesiastical per- 
son, of teceiving the profits of Church 
abt aad , on account of the discharge, by 
suc ite of 8 spiritual office. 

term had its origin in a special use 

of the Latin word benefictum which arose 
in the dark ages, and was connected with 
the difference between allodial and feudal 
property. The allodial estate of a Teuton 
was his absolute, hereditary, freehold pro- 
perty, which royal favour had not given, 
and royal rapacity seldom dared to de- 
prive him of. Buta king could reward a 
faithful follower by the grant, usually for 
life, of lands belonging to the crown; and 
estates so granted were called beneficia, 
as being pure emanations of the king's 
grace and favour, though it is true that 
military service was always an implied 
condition of the tenure. As the landed 
possessions of the Church increased, usur- 
oie of them by unscrupulous laymen 
me frequent. The clergy found that, 
practically, they had no other defence 
against this species of rapine but by 
Fag et portions of Church property to 
y lords, on condition of military service 
ee those who might disturb them in 
the quiet possession of the rest. The 
tenure being much the same, Church 
lands thus came to be called beneficia; 
and this name was gradually transferred 
to the beneficial enjoyment of all Church 


3 Traité de Per; sition du Saint Sacrement 
ae Pautel, iii. ch. v. 
® lid, iii. 7. 
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property, after the lands above described 
been, with the advent of more peace 
ful times, restored to ecclesiastical 
hands. 

According to the canonists, six thin 
are required in a benefice. First, that it 
should be established by episcopal autho- 
rity. Secondly, that it should have some 
spiritual work annexed to it—thus the 
function of an organist, or a verger, being 
merely temporal, is incompatible with the 
possession of a benefice. Thirdly, that it 
should be conferred by an ecclesiastical 
person. (Lay patrons are not properl 
said to confer, but to present to, a benetice. 
Fourthly, that it should be conferred on 
a clerk who has at least received the 
tonsure. Fifthly, that it should be for 
life. Sixthly, that whoever has the right 
of conferring it should not keep it for 
himself, but give it to another. Ferraria, 
Beneficrum. 

BENEFIT OF CLERGY. By this 
was originally meant the privilege enjoyed 
by persons in holy orders of claiming, if 
charged with any felony (unless it were 
high treason, or arson), to be tried in the 
bishop’s instead of the king’s court. The 
ancient usage was, says Blackstone, “ for 
the bishop, or ordinary, to demand his 
clerks to be remitted out of the king’s 
courts as soon as they were indicted.” 
Henry II. endeavoured to do away with 
the exemption, and to subject clerks 
charged with felony to the jurisdiction of 
his own court; but the reaction in popular 
feeling which followed the murder of St. 
Thomas & Becket prevented the realisa- 
tion of his intention. After much conflict 
between the secular and ecclesiastical 
courts, it was settled, in the time of 
Henry VI., that a clerk charged with 
felony should first be arraigned in the 
king’s court, after which he might either 
plead bis benefit of clergy at once, de= 
clining the jurisdiction, or, after conviction, 
by way of arresting judgment. Originally, 
only persons who had the clerical dress 
aad tonsure were entitled to the privileges 
but a laxer test was gradually accepted, 
until it came to be a settled thing that 
every prisoner who could read should be 
allowed the benefit of clergy, even thougk 
neither ordained nor tonsured. It was 
found that too many laymen were thus 
let in, and by a statute of 1487 it was 
enacted that a layman might not claim 
the privilege more than once, and, when 
allowed it, he was to be burnt with a hot 
iron “on the brawn of the left thumb” 
—an effectual, if barbarous, mode of idene 
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tification—so that he should not illecally 
elaim it a sccond time. 

After benetit of clergy had been claimed 
and allowed, the culprit was remitted to 
the bishop's court, aud there tried. An 
elaborate procedure was followed, of 
which the ordinary result is said to have 
been an acquittal. If, however, the tem- 
poral courts surrendered the accused to 
the ordinary albsque purgattone factenda, 
be had to be imprisoned for life. 

The later history of benefit of clergy 
turns upon a statute of 1576, The govern- 
ment of Wiizabeth were resolved to take 
away all criminal jurisdiction from the 
bishops, but the principle of immunity to 
the educated classes as compared with the 
uneducated was inwoven by so long a 
usave into judicial practice, and was 80 
convenient fur the former, that it is easy 
to understand why it should not readily 
be relinquished. Dy the statute above 
mentioned, it was forbidden to surrender 
any prisoner to tlie ordinary; but when 
benetit of clergy had been allowed, and 
burning inflicted in the usual way, the 
‘ prisoner was to underyo no further punish- 
ment—except that the judge micht, at his 
discretion, order him to Le kept in gaol 
for any period within a year. Acts were 
afterwards passed, allowing Peers, even 
though they could not read, to claim 
benetit of clergy, and extending the statute 
to female defendants, on their being burnt 
and imprisoned for less than a year. But 
® those men who could not read, if under 
the devree of peerage, were hanved.” It 
should be understood that not all felonies 
were within benefit of clergy. High trea- 
eon and arson, as already mentioned, were 
alwaysexcluded from it; and other crimes, 
such as murder, burglary, unnatural crime, 
&c., were expressly withdrawn from it by 
different statutes. 

As more and more criminals were 
found able to read, the state of the law 
was thoucht to tend too much to laxity. 
Acts of 1718 and 1720 provided that any 

rson convicted who was entitled to 

nefit of clergy, with consequent burning 
and shert imprisonment, might be, in 
substitution for such burning, c., sen- 
tenced to transportation to America for 
seven years. Deuelit of clergy was tinally 
abolished in 1827. (Blackstone's “ Com- 
mentaries,” book iv.) 

BERENGARIvS. A writer of the 
eleventh century, celebrated for having 
anticipated the Sacramentarians of a later 

in assailing the mystery of the Eucha- 


sist. He was born, probably at Tours, 
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about a.p. 1000, and was about fortv yeare 
of age when he was made Archuecacon 
of Angers, At this period of his life he 
rave vent to the crude and novel theory 
on the sacrament of the altar which an 
inquisitive intellect, joined to a vain and 
unstable character, sugeested to him. His 
former friends, Adalbert of Liége, and 
IJuzh, bishop of Langres, wrote to him 
letters of earnest remonstrance; but being 
at this time supported by the king of 
}rance, Bruno, bishop of Angers, and 
other persons of influence, he disregarded 
their admonitions, The French king, 
II{enry 1, seeing that a line of German 
popes was apparently firmly fixed in the 
chair of Peter, and apprehensive lest the 
papal influence should be used to further 
imperial designs a,ainst France, is said? 
to have meditated the formation of @ 
Gallican schism, and in pursuance of this 
design to have encouraged Berengarius to 
resist the authority of Rome. The treatise 
in which he eet forth his peculiar teaching 
has been lately discovered and printed. In 
the judyment even of those who would be 
most inclined to take a favourable view,? it 
is described as “ hard, harsh, and obscure.” 
It is certain that be denied any real or obe 
jective change, any transubstantiation of 
the bread and wine ; with rigena he held 
that the presence of the body of Christ in 
the Sacrament was only real in so far as 
it was spiritually conceived, and rejected 
the opposite tenet of Paschasius Radbert. 
A letter of his to Lanfranc, then Prior 
of Bee, referring to these views, found its 
a to Rome; the matter was immedie 
ately taken up, and in a council held at 
Rome in 1050, the ancient faith of the 
Church was emphatically reasserted, and 
the tenets of Lerengarius and Ericena 
condemned. Again, in the Synod of 
Vercelli (Sept. 1050), and shortly aftere 
wards at Puris, Berengarius was cone 
demned. For some time, so long as 
he was able to avoid attendance at any 
of these synods, he treated their decisions 
with contempt. But the King of France, 
who had now learned to form a trver 
estimate of the great character and 
apostolic aims of Leo IX., withdrew his 
support of Berengarius, who was conse+ 
quently compelled to appear at a synod 
held at Tours in 1054, over which the 
legate Tildebrand (afterwards Gregory 
VII.) presided. Berengarius made and 


‘signed the recantation required of him, 


1 By Staudenmaier, art. “‘ Berengarius ” te 
Wetzer and Welte. 


3 Milnan, Latin Christionity, il, 890, 
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bet not long afterwards he reasserted 
the condemned error. This happened 
several times over, Berengarius sub- 
ecribing whatever orthodox formulary 
might set before him, and then, in 
some fresh publication, giving an inad- 
missible turn to the subscription which he 
had made. ‘The last of his retractations 
—from which he doves not seem to have 
mabsequently receded—was pronounced 
at the Council of Bordeaux, in 1080. 
Malmesbury !' declares that he changed his 
views befure hie death (in 1088), and 
lamented that he could not effect the 
like change in all who had espoused his 
opinions, The same writer—the passage 
has Leen often quoted—professes to give 
us his dying words. It should be men- 
tioned that he died on the feast of the 
Epiphany. “To-day, being the day of 
his manifestation, my Lord Jesus Christ 
will appear to me, either, as I hope, to 
raise me to glory for my repentance, or, 
as I fear, to punish me for the heres 

which J have been instrumental in spread 


It should be added that William of 
Malmesbury quotes a long passaye from 
a Latin poem by Hildebert, bishop of Le 
Mans, a former pupil of Berengarius, in 
which he warmly eulogises the temper- 
ance,charity, and self- denial of his departed 
master, and that Malmesbury himself 
writes of him in the same strain, though, 
whether he is merely echoing the encomi- 
ums of Hildebert, or Ppa from some 
independent source of information, there 
are no means of ascertaining. 

BERRETTA. A square cap with 
three or sometimes four prominences or 

rojecting corners rising from ite crown. 
‘here is usually a tassel in the middle 
where the corners meet. It is worn by 
@ priest as he approaches the altar to say 
Muss, by ecclesiasticsin choir, &c. It is of 
two colours, black or red. The latter 
colour is used by cardinals, the former by 
all other clerics. A bishop’s berretta 
should be lined with green; in other re- 
eects it is like that of an ordinary priest. 
A four-cornered berretta belongs to Doc- 
tors of Divinity,® though Benedict XIV. 
mentions that in his time Spanish ecclesi- 
astics generally wore s berretta of this kind. 

The word is derived from btrrus, a 
mantle with a hood, and that again from 


3 Malm. Gest. Reg. lib. tii. 
8 Who, however, are forbidden to use this 
liar berretta in sacred fanctions. S. R. CG 
Dec. 1844. But there is some doubt aa to the 


preciee force of this 
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rvuppés, flame-coloured. “ At Rome,” sa 
Benedict XIV., “and in most churches, 
berretta was unknown as late as the 
ninth century. Its ecclesiastical use be» 
gan when priests gave up the ancient 
custom of covering their heads with the 
amice till the actual beginning of the 
Mass.” (Benedict XIV. “ De Miss.” i. 9.) 

BETHLEHEMITES. Matthew Paris 
speaks of some “ fratres Leuthleemita * 
to whom a house was granted at Cam 
bridge, on the way leading to Trumpings 
ton, in 1257; their habit, he says, was 
like that of the Friars Preachers, with the 
addition of a red and blue star on the 
breast. Of this foundation nothing fur 
ther is known. 

2. An order bearing the same name 
was founded by a noble Spanish gentle= 
man of Teneriffe, Peter of Bstencourt, as 
Guatemala, in Central America, about the 
year 1660. He founded a hospital, cone 
vent, and school under the patronage of 
Our Lady of Bethlehem, with an order of 
monks to attend the sick and teach in the 
school. The Bethlehemites were rapidi 
propagated through every part of Spanish 
America. In 1687 Innocent XI. placed 
them under the rule of St. Augustine, 
They are said to possess some forty houses 
even now, the chief establishment being as 
Guatemala. 

BIBLE (from 8:3Xio»v, a letter oF 
paper, and that from 8(3)os, the inner bark 
of pa ). A name given to the sacred 
books of the Jews and the Christians. In 
itself “Bible” might mean a book of whate 
ever kind, just as its synonym “Scrip 
tures” (ypadaf) means originally writings 
of any sort. Gradually the Jews who 
spoke Greek employed the word “ Bible” 
as # convenient name for their sacred 
books. Thus the Greek translator of 
Ecclesiasticus, writing soon after 132 a.d.. 
mentions the law and the prophets and the 
rest of the Bible (rd Aowrd ray BiBrLwr) 
and a similar instance might be quoted 
from first Machabees.* Our Lo 
his disciples received the Jewish co!leo- 
tion of the sacred books with the same 
reverence as the Jews themeelves, and 
gave it the title usual at the time—vis, 
“the Scriptures.” But efter an interval 
there came @ change, The Apostles and 
their disciples wrote books professing 
sacred authority. These writings ap» 
peared in the latter half of the first cen- 
tury, and were quoted within the Church 


1 Keclus. Praef.; 1 Mach. xii. 9 In Daa, 
ix. 1, we find 4 vate AifAew, a translation of 


= a >le> 
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with the same formulus—“ it is written,” 
&c.—which had been used before to intro- 
duce citations from the law and the pro- 
pheta, These books of Christian author- 
ship were called, first of all, “the books” 
or “ scriptures of the new covenant,” and 
from the beginning of the third century, 
the shorter expression “new covenant ” 
came into vogue. In Chrysostom and suc- 
ceeding writers we find “ bible” (8:3Aca) 
as the familiar term for the whole collec- 
tion contained in either “covenant,” or, as 
we should now say, in the Old and New 
Test aments.! 

Under the article Canon the reader 
will find some account of the way in 
which and the authority by which the 
list of sacred bools has been made, while 
the nature of their inspiration is also 
treated in @ separate article. Here we 
take for granted that the Bible con- 
sists of a number of inspired books, con- 
tained in the Vulgate translation and enu- 
merated by the Council of Trent ; and we 
proceed to treat of its authority, its in- 
terpretation, and of its use among the 
faithful. 

1. The Church holds that the sacred 
Scripture is the written word of God. 
The Council of Trent, “ following the ex- 
ample of the orthodox Fathers, receives 
with piety and reverence all the books of 
the Old and New Testament, since one God 
is the author of each.” These words of 
the council, which are an almost verbal re- 
petition of many early definitions, separate 
the Bible utterly from all other books, Of 
no humancomposition, however excellent, 
can it be eaid that God is its author. And 
the divine origin of Scripture implies its 
pee truth. We lmow for certain, St. 

rensus argues, that the Scriptures are 

erfect, since they are spoken by the 

Nord of God and by the Spirit. Some 
few Catholic theologians have, indeed, 
maintained that the Scriptures may err tn 
minimis—t.e. in small matters of historical 
detail which in no way affect faith or 
morals, Nor in doing so do they contra- 
dict any express detinition of Pore or 
council, though such an opinion has never 
obtained any currency in the Church. 


1 “The scriptures of the new covenant,” 
Euseb. iii. 25; ‘the books of the new covenant,” 
by implication in Melito of Sardis, about 170 a.p. 
ore Euseb. iv. 26), The “new document” and 

estament, Tertull, Adv. Mare. iv. 1 (“novum 
instrumentum”). We have translated 8aéq«ny 
“covenant.” It never means “testament” in the 
Christian Scriptures except in Heb. ix. 15-17, 
® lren. ii. 23, 2. 
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But of course the modern Protestant 
theories which reduce the historical ao- 
counts of the Bible to mere myths, or 
acain which, while they allow that the 
Scripture contains the word of God, 
deny that it is the written word of God, 
are in sharp and obvious contradiction to 
the decrees of the Church. 

2. The Church, then, affirms that all 
Scripture is the word of God, but at 
the same time it maintains that there is an 
unwritten word of God over and above 
Scripture. Just as Catholics are bound 
to defend the authority of the Bible against 
the new school of Protestants who have 
come to treat it as an ordinary book, so 
they are compelled to withstand that 
Protestant exageration, on the other side, 
meee to which the word of God is 
contained in Scripture and in Scripture 
alone. The word of God (so the Council 
of Trent teaches) is contained both in 
the Bible and in A postolical tradition, and 
it is the duty of a Christian to receive 
the one and the other with equal venera- 
tion and respect. The whole history and 
the whole structure of the New Testa- 
ment witness to the truth and reasone 
ableness of the Catholic view. If our 
Lord had meant his Church to be guided 
by 8 book and by a book alone, He would 
have taken care that Christians should be 
at once provided with sacred books. As 
a matter of fact He did nothing of the 
kind. He refers those who were to eme 
brace his doctrine, not to a book, but to 
the living voice of his apostles and of his 
Church. ‘He who heareth you,’ he 
said to the apostles, “heareth me.” For 
twenty years after our Lord’s ascension, 
not a single book of the New Testament 
was written, and all that time no Christian 
could appeal, as many Protestants do now, 
to the Bible and the Bible only, for the 
simple reason that the New Testament 
did not exist, and the faithful were evi- 
dently called upon to believe many truths 
for which no strict and cogent proofs 
could be brought from the pages of the 
Jewish Scriptures. Further, when the 
writings of the New Testament were 
issued, they appeared one by one, in order 
to meet special exigencies, nor is the least 
hint given that the Apostles or their dis- 
ciples provided that their writings should 
contain the whole sum of Christian truth. 
St. Paul wrote to various churches in 
order to give them instruction on particu- 
lar points, and in order to preserve them 
from moral or doctrinal errors to which 
they were exposed atthe moment, Jar 
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from to communicate the whole 
eircle of doctrine in a written form, be 
exhorts his converts in one of his earliest 
a to “hold the traditions which” 

ey “ had learned, whether by word or 
by” his “epistle;” # few years later he 
praises the Corinthians for keeping the 
traditions (wapadéces) as he delivered 
them, and towards the close of his life, 
he baled ae id eving to keep the “ de- 
posit” of the faith (sapa6jxy) without 
8 syllable to imply that thes deposit had 
been committed to writing.! BS with 
regard to the el records, St. John ex- 
presaly declares that they were from the 
necessity of the case an incomplete ac- 
count of Christ’s life.* The Christians 
who lived nearest to A lic times 
believed, as the Apostles themselves had 
done, that Scripture is a source, but by no 
means the only source, of Christian doc- 
trine. Tertullian constantly appeals to the 
tradition of the Apostolic Churches, and 
lays down the principle on which all his 
arguments against heresy turn—viz., that 
the Apostles taught both by word and by 
letter.” A little before Tertullian’s time, 


St. Irensous actually put the imaginary 
ease that the Apostles had left no Scrip- 
ture at all. In this case, he says, we 


should still be able to follow the order of 
tradition, which (the Apostles] handed 
down to those into whoee hands they 
committed the Churches.* 

3. There is a controversy no leas vital 
between Catholics and Protestants as to 


the imterpretation of Scripture. A popu- 
lar Protestant theo miakes it the right 
and the duty of individual to inter- 


ree the Bible for himself and to frame 
is own religion accordingly ; the Catho- 
lic, om the contrary, maintains that it be- 
longs to the Church, and to the Church 
alone, to determine the true sense of the 
Scripture, and that we cannot interpret 
contrary to the Church's decision, or to 
“the unanimous consent o; the Fathers,” 


those who und Seri 
of private faalgdient: 
distinctly that some parts of the New 


8 3 Thess. fi. 14; 1 Cor. xi. 2; 1 Tim. vi. 20. 
® John xxi. 25; and see Acts xx. 85. 


© Preseript. 21. ¢ Iren. fii. 4, 1. 
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Testament are hard to understand. More- 
over, the experience of centuries bas 
abundantly confirmed the Catholic and 
disproved the Protestant rule of inter 
retation. Unity is the test of truth. 
each man received the Holy Ghost, 
enabling him to ascertain the sense of the 
Bible, then pious Protestants would be at 
one a8 to its meaning and the doctries 
which it contains, whereas it is nutorious 
that they have differed from the first on 
every point of doctrine. The pane 
of private judgment has been from the 
time it was first applied a principle of 
division and of confusion, and has led 
only to the multiplication of heresies and 
sects, agreed in nothing except in their 
common di ment with the Church. 
Nor does the authority of the Church in 
any way interfere with the scientific ex- 
position of Scripture, A Catholic come 
mentator is in no way limited to a servile 
repetition of the aaa Ha alread 
given by the Fathers. He is not, ind 
rmitted to give to any passage in 
ripture a meaning which is at variance 
with the faith, as attested by the decision 
of the Church or the unanimous consent 
of the Fathers, But he may differ as to 
the meaning of p in Scripture, even 
from the greatest of the Fathers; he is 
not bound to consider that theee pe, 
necessarily bear the meaning given them by 
;youabes councils in the preambles to their 
ecrees; he may even advance interpreta- 
tions entirely new and unknown before. 
When, for example, God is said to have 
hardened Pharao’s heart, a Catholic come 
mentator cannot infer from this that the 
book of Exodus makes God the author of 
sin, but he may, if he sees cause, give an exe 
planation of the words which differs frona 
that of St. san eprd or St. Thomas, or 
indeed, from that of all the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church taken together. * 
4. We now come to the use of the 
Bible, and the Catholic principles ca 
this head follow from what has beea 


already said. It is not nec for all 
Christians to read the Bible. Many na- 


tions, St. Irensus tells us, were con 
verted and received the faith without 
being able to read.* Without knowledge 
of letters, without a Bible in their own 
tongue, *hey received from the Oburch 

ing which was quite sufficient for 
the salvation of their souls. Indeed, if 
the study of the Bible had been an indie 


hen otk a Concll, Trident. & 
0) 3 
) ren, 1&2 
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nsable requisite, a great part of the 
uman race would have been left without 
the means of grace till the invention of 
nee: More than this, parts of the 
ible are evidently unsuited to the very 
young or to the ignorant, and hence 
Clement XI. condemned the proposition 
that “the reading of Scripture is for all.” 
These principles are fixed and invari- 
able, but the discipline of the Church 
with regard to the reading of the Bible 
in the vulgar tongue has varied with 
varying circumstances. In early times, 
the Bible was read freely by the lay peo- 
ple, and the Fathers constantly encou- 
rage them to do a0, although they also 
insist on the obscurity of the sacred text. 
No prohibitions were issned against the 
popular reading of the Bible. New dan- 
era came in during the middle ages. 
en the heresy of the Albicenses 
arose there was a danger from corrupt 
translations, and also from the fact 
that the heretics tried to make the 
faithful judge the Church by their own 
interpretation of the Bible. To meet 
these evils, the Councils of Toulouse 
(1229) and Tarragona (1234) forbade the 
laity to read the vernacular translations 
of the Bible. Pius IV. required the 
bishops to refuse lay persons leave to read 
even Catholic versions of Scripture un- 
less their confessors or parish priests 
judged that such reading was likely to 
yore beneficial. During this century, Leo 
, Pius VIII., and Pius IX. have 
warned Catholics against the Protestant 
Bible Societies, which distribute versions 
(mostly corrupt versions) of the Bible 
with the avowed purpose of perverting 
simple Catholics. It is only surprising 
that any rational being could have thought 
it possible for the Holy See to assume any 
other attitude towards such proceedings. 
It is right, however, to observe that the 
Church displays the greatest anxiety that 
her children should read the Scriptures, if 
they possess the necessary dispositions, 
“You judge exceedingly well,” says Pius 
VI., in his letter to Martini, the author of a 
translation of the Bible into Italian, “ that 
the faithful should beexcited to the reading 
of holy Scriptures: for these are the most 
abundant sources, which ought to Ve left 
open to everyone, to draw from them 
purity of morals and of doctrine. This 
you have eseasonably effected .... by 
 deatee the sacred Scriptures in the 
nguage of your country, ... » especi- 
ally when you show that you have added 
explanatory notes, which being extracted 
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from the holy Fathers preclude every 
possible danger of abuse,” 

BIBLIA PAUPERUM. The Bible 
of the poor. A representation in between 
forty and fifty pictures of events in the 
O'd and New Testaments, with short exe 
planations and Scriptural texts appended 
in Latin or German. The redemption by 
Ohrist is the central idea of the collection, 
so that the Old Testament subjects are 
chosen for their typical significance. The 

aintings were often copied from the 
MSS. and represented in sculpture, oF on 
walls, glass, the antipendia of altars, &c. 
At Vienna there is an antipendium thus 
adorned which dates from the twelfth 
century. The Court library of the same 
city contains two copies of the “ Biblia 
Pauperum,” both of the year 1430. They 
are block-books, Copies printed on 
movable types soon followed, but, owing 
to the popularity of the book, copies were 
s00D worn out, and are now very rare. 

BIGAMY. [See [RREGULARITY. | 

BIsHOP. I. Meaning of the Name 
and Divine Institution of the Office—The 
word bishop is derived from the Greek 
éricxoros, which latter occurs in writers 
of the earliest age in the general sense of 
“ overseer,” and was specially applied in 
later Greek to the ollicers whom the 
Athenians sent to subject states. In the 
LXX! énicxoros is used for an officer 
or prefect of any kind. The Christians 
adopted the word as the title of an eccle= 
siastical dignitary who has received the 
highest of the sacred orders and is in- 
vested with authority to rule a diocese 
as its chief pastor. 

A bishop, therefore, is superior to 
simple priests, and the Council of Trent 
defines that this superiority is of divine 
institution. “If anyone deny,” says the 
council, “that there is in the Church 8 
hierarchy instituted by divine ordinance 
which consists of bishops, presbyters, an 
ministers, let him be anathema;” and 
again, “if anyone affirm that bishops 
are not superior to presbyters, or that 
they have not the power of confirming 
and ordaining, or that the power which 
they have is common to presbyters also, 
let him be anathema,” 

The Anglican Church, as is well 
known, did not, at least formally, cast off 
belief in the divine institution of epie 
scopacy, and learned Anglican divines, 
among whom [Pearson is the most cele= 
brated, have strenuously vindicated the 

1 E.g. Num. xxxi. 14; 2 Par, xxxiv. 1% 

§ Council, Trident. seas. xxiii. cam. @, 7. 


+ aarp authority. With most of the 
testant bodies it has been otherwise. 

do not pretend to have bishops, or 
if have superintendents whom they 
eall by that name, they attribute to them 
wo authority except such as has been 
bestowed upon them by the Church. They 
deny, in other words, that the episcopate 
ie of divine institution, and directly 
impugn the definitions of Trent on this 
sure They admit, of course, that 
bishops (ésiccoro:) are frequently men- 
tioned in the New Testament, but they 
orge that in the Acta and the Epistles 
bishop and presbyter are two names for 
the same office. They suppose that 
originally there were three grades in the 
hierarchy—vis. the Apostles, whose office 
ended with their life-time, and who left 
mo successors; the bishops or presbyters, 
eorresponding to the ministers or clergy- 
men of the — day; and deacons. 
They defend their position chiefly on the 
following grounds :— 

We first find the word érlcxoros in 
the Acts of the Apostles, xx. 28. “Take 
heed,” St. Paul says, to the clergy of 
Ephesus, “ take heed to yourselves and to 
the whole flock, in which the Holy Ghost 
made you bishops.” It is plain, however 
(80 it is urged), that these “ bishops ” were 
mere preabyters, so that “ bishop” and 
presbyter in New Testament language are 
synonymous, for St. Luke tella us at the 
beginning of the same chapter that the 
oo pee was addressing “the presbyters 

the Church ” whom he had summoned 
to Miletus. Towards the close of the 
Apostle’s life the Church was still with- 
out bishops in the modern sense, for St. 
Paul addreesed an epistle to the faithful 
at Philippi “with the bishops and the 
deacons.” Here the plural number and 
the fact that no allusion is made to 
presbyters as distinct from the “ bishops ” 
are said to prove that in that age éricxoros 
or “bishop” meant presbyter. Later 
still, St. Paul writes to Titus that he had 
left him in Crete to “appoint presbyters 
in every city,” and continues—“ for the 

: must be irreproachable,” &c. 
Presbyterian writers also allege certain 
eonfirmatory evidence from antiquity— 
some words of St. Jerome (who, however, 
anxious as he was to exalt the priestly 
dignity, expressly mentions the power of 
apriyiag 8 orders as marking the dis- 
tinction between bishop and priest), and 
the supposed tradition of the Alexandrian 
Ch The reader who is curious on 
this latter point will find a full discussion 
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of it in Pearson’s “ Vindicie Ignatiane.” 
But Presbyterian arguments from antie 

uity need not detain us here. Even on 
their own showing, Presbyterians can but 
produce one or two doubtful testimoni 
and they have against them a cloud of 
witnesses dating from the sub-Apostolie 
age. One additional remark, however, 
must be made before we end our states 
ment of the Presbyterian case. We have 
seen that there are plausible reasons for 
holding that the words presbyter and 
bishop are synonymous in the New Testa- 
ment. It is right to add that Clement of 
Rome, irae towards the end of the first 
century, does not seem to recognise an 
distinction in meaning between the fea 
words.! 

In spite of the objections just stated, 
the arguments for the divine institution 
of episcopacy are clear and cogent. We 
need not deny that the same persons were 
at first called indifferently bishops and 
presbyters. It is possible, as some ancient 
writers suppose, that at Philippi and other 
places, a number of persons received epi- 
scopal consecration ; that they were occus 
pied for a time in vicar the 
sacraments and preaching at the place of 
their consecration, and ready, as conve- 
nience required, to be removed to such 
other Churches as the Apostles should 
empower them to govern with proper 
episcopal jurisdiction. Or again, we may 
suppose, with other great authorities, that 
the Apostles did not at once provide the 
newly-founded Churches with bishops, but 
left them for @ season under clergy of the 
second order, who at that time were called 
indifferently “ bishops” and presbyters.* 
Whatever theory we adopt as to the 
early use of the word “bishop,” it is 
certain that there are clear traces of the 
episcopal office, as we now understand it, 
within the lifetime of the Apostles, and 
with the sanction of their authority. 

For, first, St. James the Less was be= 
reasonable doubt bishop of Jerusa- 
em, Thus, in the year 44, when St. 


1 Clem. 1 Ep. 42, He thrice mentions éwé 
oxomos xai dudxovos together, asin Phil. i. 1, which 
8 striking, because the object of his epistle is 
to defend the authority of the presbyters. See 
Lightfoot, in loc. 

2 Petavius, De Eccles. Hierarch, lib. tv. 
ad intt., gives both theories as probable, quoting 
Fathers of the Church for each. The latter 
seems much the more attractive on intrinsie 
grounds. The former is recommended by the 
language of the Council of Trent, where Acts 
XxX. 28, is interpreted of bishops in the proper 
sense 
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Peter was released from prison he desired 
information to be given to James and the 
brethren. At the Apostolic Council James 
delivers judgment (“wherefore Ijudge”). 
St. Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians 
describes Judaisers from Jerusalem as 
“certain who came from James,” thus 
naming the Church by its bishop; in 
Acts xxi. 18, St. Paul is said to have 
made a formal ‘visit to St. James and to 
his presbyters. Moreover, in the middle 
of the second century all parties were 

reed in regarding St. James as bishop 
of Jerusalem.' This is clearly proved by 
Dr. Lightfoot, now cog of Durham, 
who rightly describes St. James as ‘the 
precedent and pattern of the later episco- 
pate.” We refer to Dr. Lightfoot for 
this admission, not only because of his 

t learning and high ability, but also 
becuse he is perhaps the very ablest 
writer who has ever written against the 
Apostolic origin of episcopacy. 

Next, St. Paul gave Titus power to 
ordain presbytera; he gives St. Timothy 
directions for the way in which he is to 
receive accusatious against presbyters, 
Clearly then both Timothy and Titus 
were ecclesiastical officers superior to the 
clergy of the second order. 

hirdly, the Angels of the Churches 
in the Hpocaly pee cannot possibly be an- 
gels in the ordinary sense, for some of 
them are charged with serious faults. 
Nor can the Angela be identified with the 
Churches, since both Angels and Ohurches 
are represented by distinct symbols. 
“The seven stars,” St. John says, “are 
the angels of the seven churches, and the 
seven candlesticks are the seven churches.” 
What, then, were the Angels of the 
Churches? ‘Each of them represents the 
Church of a city, and is responsible for 
the purity of ita doctrine and ita morals. 
They answer to the idea of diocesan 
bishops and to nothing else.* 

This inference from Scripture rises 
to demonstration if considered in con- 
nection with the earliest tradition. Poly- 
carp, the disciple of St. John, writes as a 
bishop and distinguishes himself from his 
presb The Ignatian epistles no- 
toriously exalt the episcopal office as the 


i an Ep. to Philippians, “Essay on 
Lig ian Ministry.” Routh, Sasr. i, 
i ® See the authorities for this interpretation 
in Petav. loc. cit. lib. 1.2. It was adopted by 
Grotius, one of the most celebrated of Protes- 
tant commentators, and himself member -f a 
Presbyterian sect. 
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centre of unity, and insist on the necessity 
laid both net flea rs and laymen of 
submission to the bishop. St. Ignatius 


wrote only a few years after St. John's 
death, and his letters prove that episco- 
pacy was established in his time, not 
only et Antioch, where he himself was 
bishop, but at each of the six Churches in 
Asia Minor to which he writes, nor does 
he hint that there was any Church with 
other than an episcopal organisation. 
True, the authenticity of these letters has 
been disputed, but this on most inade- 
uate grounds, Indeed, many eminent 
erman scholars, prejudiced as they are 
against the Ignatian teaching on episco= 
pacy, have been compelled by the weight 
of evidence to admit the authenticity of 
these epistles. The Clementine homilies 
supply another important contribution to 
the evidence. Their witness is all the 
more valuable because they are deeply 
marked with heresy. Still the author of 
these homilies, diflering as he does from 
Catholics on other points, agrees with 
them in affirming the Apostolic origin of 
the episcopal office. These homilies come 
from early times: they cannot be placed 
later than the end, and should perhaps be 
placed at the beginning, of the second cene 
tury. Now, if we allow the Apostolic 
institution, this ancient evidence presents 
no difficulty. It does but confirm the cone 
clusion we had already reached from an 
examination of the New Testament records. 
[f, on the other hand, it is maintained 
that bishops in the modern sense began 
to be after the death of the Apostles, or 
at least without their sanction, it is ime 
possible to understand how in eo brief s 
space Churches all over the world exe 
changed presbyterian for episcopal govern- 
ment, Nor is this all. We must su 
se that in a very short time—wit 
in @ century at the most—all recollen- 
tion of the original state of things had 
cue St. lrenseus cannot even un- 
erstand that the name of “ bishop ”* had 
ever been given to mere presbyters. We 
say nothing of later Fathers, for in the 
urch of the fourth century it is ade 
mitted to have been a settled maxim that 
bishops only could ordain, and Epiphanius 
describes the doctrine of Aerius, the first 
presbyterian, as frantic. 
Il. Nature of the Episcopal Ofice.—We 


2 See, ag., the Epistle of Clement to James. 
® iii. 14,2. The pnssage is very instructive, 
St. Irenzwus says St. Paul at Miletus “ convoked 
the bishops axd the presbyters.”” He is evidently 
unable to understand the interchange of names, 
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may now dismiss the controv.trsial part of 
the subject, and proceed to a io the 
duties, rights and position of a bishop in 
the Church. A bishop is, according to 
the Council of Trent, the successor of the 
Apostles. He has received the sacrament 
of order in all its fulness. He can, like 
the Apostles, confirm; he can ordain 
riests and consecrate other bishops. The 
ope himself, so far as order goes, is sim- 
ply a bishop. Moreover, the bishop is the 
member of a hierarchy which is divinely 
constituted, and which collectively repre- 
sents the college of the Apostles. The 
Holy Ghost has appointed bishops “to 
rule the Church of God,” and although 
the Pope can suppress sees or change their 
boundaries, he cannot do away, through- 
out the Church, with bishops governing 
their sees with ordinary jurisdiction, 
because this would involve a change in 
the divine constitution of the Church, 
which is inalterable. Again, even an in- 
dividual bishop has certain duties to the 
whole Church. It is his duty to bear 
witness to the faith and tradition of his 
predecessors and of his flock, and he sits 
asa pudre in general councils. Of course 
all these rights are held and duties exer- 
cised in union with and in submission to 
the see of Peter. 
In his own diocese it is a bishop’s duty 
() to teach. He himself is required by 
e Council of Trent to preach the word 
of God, unless he be lawfully hindered, 
nor can anyone, secular or regular, preach 
in the diocese without his leave. He 
roust watch over purity of doctrine, espe- 
cially in all schools public and private, aud 
appoint professurs in the seminary and 
erical colleges. No book treating on reli- 
gion (de rebus sacris) can be published 
till it has been examined by the bishop's 
orders and received his imprimatur.! 
(6) To guard the morals of his flock, 
and ially to maintain discipline 
among his clergy; to take measures for 
the due performance of divine worship; 
to see that the le are provided with 
the sacraments, bo. He himself (or another 
bishop, with his leave) must confirm, or- 
dain priests, consecrate the koly oils, 
churches, altare, chalices, &c. He must 
also approve priests, and give them their 
faculties to hear confessions, to adminis- 
ter the other sacraments, &c., &c. 
(c) Tu reside® (d) To make a visita- 


1 Concil. Trident. sess. v. cap. 2, De Reform. ; 
gene. xxiv. a 4, De Reform. ; seas. iv. De Edit. 
@ Usu SS. 

® Jbid. sees. xxiii. cap. 1, De Reform. 
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tion of all the churches in his diocese at 
least every two years? 

In order that he may perform these 
duties, a bishop possesses certain rights :— 

(a) He may make laws for his dio- 
cese: not, however, such as are contrary 
to the law of the Church. 

(8) He decides in the first instance 
all ecclesiastical causes. (y) He can ine 
flict penalties, suspension, excommunica- 
tion, and the like. 

(3) He may dispense from the observ- 
ance of his own laws, and although, gene- 
rally speaking, a bishop cannot dispense 
in laws made by those who have power 
superior to his own, atill the general law 
of the Church enables him to dispense in 
certain cases of citi lee in the pro- 
clamation of banns, in oaths (unless the 
dispensation tends to the injury of a third 
party), and in simple vows, except vows of 
chastity and vows to enter relizion, or to 
make pilgrimaces to Rome, the Holy Land, 
or St. Tics of Compostella, &c., &c. Some 
bishops have additional power to dispense 
by virtue of Jawful custom or by delegation 
from the Pope. 

(c) Certain other rights of bishops 
are summed up under the general head of 
“administration.” A bishop may erect 
or suppress churches or benefices, provided 
he observes the canonical reculation re- 
specting such matters. Ie collates to all 
benefices, parish churches, prebends in 
his diocese, except such as are reserved to 
the Pope. He assigns their duties to his 
clergy, and determines the persons among 
his subjects who are to be admitted to 
the ecclesiastical state or to higher 
orders. He watches over the manage- 
ment of temporal goods pertaining to the 
Church or to pious places. As Apostolic 
Delegate, he becomes in certain cases men- 
tioned by the law the executor to carry 
out the intentions of those who have given 
or left money for pious uses.? 

Ill. Titles, Insignia, §c., of Bishops.— 
All priests saying Mass in the diocess 

ray for the bishop by name in the Canon, 
e is received by the priests and people 
at the door of the church when he comes on 
official visits. He receives certain titles 
of honour. In the first ages he was called 
Most Holy, Most Blessed, Lord (dome 
nus), Your Holiness” (sanctitas tua), &e., 
&c., some of which titles are now 


1 Coneil. Trid. sess. xxiv. cap. 8, 
% Ibid. sess. xxii. cap. 8, De Reform, 
Cisty from Card. Soglia, Institut. Juria 
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to the Pope. Desiderius of Cators, about 
650, calls himself servus servorum.’ At 
present a bishop is called “ most illustrious 
and most reverend Lord;” the Pope ad- 
dresses him as “venerable brother,” “your 
gem ht &c., while the bishop speaks 
of himself as “N., by the grace of God 
and of the Apostolic See, Bishop of N.” 
The insignia of his office are the pastoral 
etaff ( pedum, baculus), the ring, pectoral 
cross, episcopal throne, the mitre, ponti- 
fical vestments, gloves and sandals, In 
many countries the bishop has special 
rights and titles of honour accorded to 
him by the laws of the State. 

- Election, §c.,0f Bishops.—Bishops 
were first of all chosen by the Apostles. 
St. Paul, for instance, left St. Titus at 
Orete, with authority to ordain priests, &c. 

In the third century bishops were 
chosen, as i says, “‘ by the vote of 
all the faithful and by the judgment of 
the bishops” of the province?—+.e. the peo- 
ple chose a bishop, but the bishops of the 
province could put a veto on this choice: 
nay, the bishops could in extreme cases 
actually choose the bishop. The fourth 
canon of Nicwa recommends (mpoonxet) 
that a bishop be appointed (xa6iaram Aut) 
by the bishops of the province. If this 
is impossible, three bishops are to con- 
secrate him with the consent of the rest. 
The confirmation of the whole matter (rd 
KUpos Tay yivouérwy) is to rest with the 
metropolitan. Two interpretations of this 
canon were current in the Church. The 
Greek canonists, following the lead of the 
Seventh General Council, understood the 
Nicene canon as reserving the choice of a 
new bishop to the bishops of the provirce, 
and so annulling the old form of election 
by clergy and people. In the West, the 
canon was interpreted as merely requiring 
the presence of the bishops of the pro- 
vince at the consecration. Hence in the 
Latin Church popular election continued, 
at least in form, till the eleventh century. 
After that, the bishop was elected by the 
clergy of the cathedral church, the confi 
mation resting, as before, with the metro- 
politan.® Gradually, from the eleventh 
century onwards, the right of confirmation 

assed from the metropolitan to the Pope.‘ 
ter on, from the time of Clement V., the 
SH bs reserved the whole appointment of 
bishops in certain cases, aid at last in all 
eases, to themselves, This last state of 


2 Kraus, Archeolog. Dict. Art. “ Bischol.” 
8 Cyprian, Ep. )xvii 

8 Hefele, Concilien. 1. p. 882. 

¢ Kraus, Kirchengeschichte, p. 826, 
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things, however, did not continue. The 
Popes restored in some countries the richt 
of electing bishops to the chapters,! and 
the right is still continued in Germany (exe 
cept Bavaria and part of Austria) and in 
Switzerland. In other countries the Pope 
has given to Catholic sovereigns the right 
of nominating to vacant bishoprics. Such 
rights have been conceded to the Kinvs of 
France, Portugal, Spain, Naples and 
Sicily, Sardinia, to the Emperor of Austria 
with certain exceptions, and by the Cone 
cordat of 1817 to the King of Bavaria, 
I-ven Protestant Governments in Germany 
are permitted to inspect a list of names 
proposed provisionally by the chapters and 
to exclude such names asare displeasing to 
them. In England the choice of bishops 
belongs simply and exclusively to the Pope. 
At the same time certain privileges have 
been granted in this respect to the English 
Church by Pius IX. A week after the 
see is vacant the canons are required to 
elect a vicar capitular, A month later, 
under the presidency of the metropolitan, 
or failing him of the senior bishop, they 
by thei: separate votes recommend three 
persons for the vacant see. Each of these 
persons must have obtained an absolute 
majority of the votes of the sie Aes 
The names are given or sent in alphabetie 
cal order to the metropolitan. The bishops 
of the province (i.e. of England) examine 
the names, annex their judgment upon each 
of them, and transmit them to the Oongre= 
It need scarcely 
e said that this recommendation is wholly 
different from true and canonical election.® 
The person thus elected, nominated or re= 
commended must be thirty years of age, in 
holy orders, of Catholic parentage, of 
good fame, able to produce the public 
testimony of some university or academy 
to his learnings If the person elected 
accepts, he must within a fixed time ask 
for the Papal confirmgtion, by which the 
person elected is approved aud made bishop 
of the see. This confirmation is given by 
the Pope in @ consistory of Cardinals, 
and in virtue of it the ‘Fishop designate 
contracts spiritual marriage with his sce 
and receives full jurisdiction within it. 
He cannot, of course, previous to his cone 
secration, confirm, ordain, &c., but be can 
delegate power for the performance of thesa 
and other acts of episcopal order te 
another bishop. 
1 Soglia, Institut. juris privat. v. 88. 
Synod. Provine. Westmonast. decret. 
xii. and the Instruction of Propaganda in the 
Appendix. 
Concil. Trid. sess. xxii. cap. 2, De Reform 
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It is evident from what has been said 
that the discipline of the Church with 
regard to the appointment of bishops has 
varied from age to age, and that the 
Holy See now exercises a more imniediate 
control over the matter than was usual 
in the primitive or even the medixval 
Church. From the first, however, the 
Pope possessed the full power of governing 
the whole Church. No one ia, and no one 
ever could be, a Catholic bishop, unless 
either expressly or tacitly recognised as 
such by the Pope. Varying circumstances 
made it prudent for the Pope to exercise 
his control in a less or in a greater degree, 
but the principle of government has re- 
mained the same. The Pope, by the law 
of Christ, is the head of the Church. On 
the other hand, patriarchs and metro- 
politans are of ecclesiastical institution ; 
they could therefore possess no inherent 
right to confirm bishops, and they suilered 
no wrong when the Pope withdrew it 
from them. 

V. Consecration of Bishops.—The con- 
secration of bishops used to be performed 
by the metropolitan and two other bishops. 
According to the present discipline, the 
consecration of bishops is reserved to the 
Pope, or to & bishop specially commis- 
sioned by him. Theconsecrator is assisted 
by two other bishops, for which latter the 
Pope sometimes permits mitred abbots, or 
even simple priests, to be substituted. 
The consecration should take place within 
three months of confirmation, and on a 
Sunday, or feast of an Apostle. The 
bishop-elect, who must already have been 
ordained priest, takes an oath before the 
bishop who is to consecrate him, that he 
will Fe faithful to the Holy See, that he 
will promote ita authority, and that he 
will, at stated intervals prescribed by law, 
and different for different countries, visit 
the city of Rome, and give an account to 
the Pope of his whole pastoral office. 
Afterwards, the elect is consecrated bishop 
by eee of hands, the tradition 
of staif and ring, the unction with the 
chrism, the imposition of the book of the 
Gospels on his shoulders, and other rites 
peeled in the Pontitical. Thus the 

ness of the priesthood is received, and 
the person consecrated acquires episcopal 
order in addition to episcopal jurisdiction, 
which he already hel [See also ORDER, 
SACRAMENT OF. 

VI. Translation, Ressgnation, Depo- 
ation of Bishope.—So sacred is the con- 
nection between a bishop and his see, that, 
ee Innocent III, declares, the power to 
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sever it belongs, “not so much by canonie 
cal legislation, as by divine institution, to 
the Roman Pontitl, and to him alone,” 
This follows from principles already stated, 
The Pope alone can make a bishop; and 
therefore the Pope alone can unmake 
him. 
Translation from one see to another 
was absolutely forbidden by the Nicene 
Council (Can. 15), and by the Council of 
Antioch, which met in 341. This pro- 
hibition was, however, modified by the 
14th of the Apostolic Canons, which per- 
mits translation if the reasons are very 
urgent and approved by the judement of 
“many bishops.”' At first, such transla 
tion was ellected by provincial councils. 
In the ninth century, Hincmar of Rheims 
says a bishop might be translated “ by the 
ordinance of a synod, or by the consent of 
the Apostolic See ;” but by the law which 
has prevailed from the twelfth oy 
the consent of the Pope is always required, 
The Pope's leave is also required for ree 
signation. Finally, the “grave causes” 
avainst bishops such as deserve deposfe 
tion or privation can only be examined 
and terminated by the definitive sentence 
of the Pope.? Less serious charges may 
be examiued and decided in a provincial 
council. 

BISHOPS, SUFFRAGAN (Lat. suf= 
Ffrayart, to vote, to support). The term has 
two meanings, according to the twofold 
signification of the Latin verb from which 
it is derived. In the more common sense, 
it means an auxiliary bishop (suffraganeus) 
who is consecrated to assist another bishop, 
who from age, ill-health, or other valid 
reason, has become unequal to the ad- 
ministration of his diocese. But the suff 
ragan, unlike the coadjutor, cannot exere 
cise gurisdiction; he only performs those 
things which belong to the episcopal 
office and order. He may, however, be 
nominated by the bishop whom he assists 
as his vicar-general; in which case he 
has the right to exercise jurisdiction. In 
the other sense, those are suffragan bishops 
(suffragantes) who are members cf a cole 
lece having equal deliberative and decisive 
rights, uuder a metropolitan. 

BISHOPS, TITULAR. [Sce Bisior 
IN PARTIBUS. | 

BISHOP IN PARTIBUS INFIDTE- 
BIumz. A bishop consecrated to a see 
which formerly existed, but which hag 


1 Hefele, Concil. 1. p. 804; Neander, Kine 
chengeschichte, iii. p. 233. 
8 Concil Trid. sess. xxiv. cap. 5 De Reform 
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been, chiefly throuch the devastations of 
the followers of Mahomet, lost to Christen- 
dom. Such a bishop may also be described 
as a “ Titular ” bishop. 

The creation of such titular bishops 
dates only from the pontificate of Leo x. 
but they existed de facto from the time 
when the first Christian see was widowed 
by the attacks of a foreign enemy or the 
action of a husisle government. Gregory 
the Great provided for several Illyrian 
bishops, whom an inroad of the Avars had 
driven from their sees, by appointing them 
to vacant sees in Italy, till they should be 
able to return home. The Moorish con- 
quest of Spain widowed a great number 
of sees, the prelates of which fled to the 
parts still unconquered, chiefly settling at 
Oviedo, which thence had the namo of 
“the City of Bishops” But it was the 
proas of Mohammedan arms in thie 

cast, devastating numberless Churches in 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Africa, which, 
till then, had been flourishing bishoprics, 
that caused a great and sudden rise in the 
number of titular bishops, attached to no 
special sphere of duty, but wandering 
from place to place, some hoping one day 
to return, others seeking for suitable work 
wherever it might be offered. This state 
of things led to great abuses; fora bishop 
whose see was tn partibus would often 
enter some remote portion of the diocese 
of a more fortunate brother further west, 
and there exercise in various ways, with- 
out the permission of the bishop of the 
diocese, his episcopal office. Clerks whom 
their own bishop would not have promoted 
to priests’ orders often received through 
the agency of these wandering bishops 
the ordination which they desired. This 
abuse was condemned by a decree of the 
Council of Trent,’ which expressly forbids 
these wandering bishops—“ clero carentes 
et populo Christiano "—to promote candi- 
dates for ordination to any orders what- 
ever, without the consent of the bishop 
of the diocese. . 

With the increasing complication of 
political affairs in Europe, circumstances 
could not but arise which should induce 
the Popes, while providing for Catholic 
pour more or les3 at the mercy of 

rotestant Governments pastors armed 
with full episcopal powers, to prefer in- 
vesting them with the titles of ancient 
gees, now extinct, to asserting their claim 
to local titles and thus arousing the hos- 
tility or suspicion of unfriendly Govern- 


8 Beas. xiv. De Ref. il. 
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ments. Considerations of this nature were 
the cause why Catholic affairs in our own 
country were committed to the administrae 
tion o oe in parttbus, from the ape 
pointment of the first Vicar Apostolie 
(1623) to the creation of a new hierarchy 
in 1850. Besides the Vicars Apostolic in 
s non-Catholic country, the Vicars of 
Cardinal-bishops, auxiliary bishops iu 
countries where it is usual to appoint 
them, and Papal Nuncios, usually have 
their sees tn parttbus tnfidelium. 

Bishops tn partibus can attend general 
councils. They are considered as truly 
wedded to the Churches of which they 
bear the titles, so that they cannot be 
appointed to other sees except upon the 
conditions common to all episcopal trana- 
lations. They are not oblived, like other 
bishops, to make periodical visits ad /imina 
apostolorum, because they have no divceses 
to report of. They are to inform them- 
selves, if possible, of the condition of 
titular dioceses. By a decree of the 
Propaganda, Feb. 28, 1882, the formula 
in partibus ainfideliom was abolished, 
and non-resident bishops are to be 
knownas “titular” bishops of their sees. 

BLACE FRIARS. (See Dowini- 
CANS. | 

BLASPHEMY (Cir. SX\aodnpia; ety= 
mol, uncertain). Originally, injurious and 
opprobrious words generally; afterwards 
it was restricted to language dishonouring 
to God—contumelrosa tn Deum locutio— 
but yet so that the offence committed 
against those known to be God’s servants 
was held to be committed ayainst God 
himself; as when Stephen was charged 
by the Pharisees with speaking “ blasphe- 
mous words against Moses;” finally, and 
in modern use, the employment of such 
language against, or concerning, God only. 
In Matt. xii. 31, we read that, while every 
other sin and blasphemy are pardonable, 
“the blasphemy of the Spirit” shall not 
be forgiven. Various explanations of this 

assare have been given by theologians, 
See Sin, UNPARDONABLE.}] There is @ 
chapter on “ Blasphemy ” im the body of 
the Canon Law, which prescribes the — 
penalties to be awarded to the various 
persons who may be guilty of it. In 


‘England the statute 10 William III. ch. 


32, modified by 52 George III. ch. 160, 
contains the existing law in respect of 
blasphemy. The code of Wurtemberg 
punishes outrageous and offensive words 
or acts acainst the customs, rites, &c. of 
any recognised religion; but the pain ine 
flicted on the feelings of men, not the 
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Mehonour to God, seems to be the motive 
of such legislation. Similarly the French 
code, while not punishing blasphemy, 
as such, restrains it indirectly by cevere 
regulations repressive of anything like 
what we should consider “ brawling” in 
church. 

Protestant divines have often stigma- 
tised the rapturous language in which 
Oatholics indulge in praise of the Blessed 
Virgin as “ blasphemous,” on the ground 
that God is indirectly dishonoured when 
hia creature is thus exalted. But this 
seems to involve a misuse of the term 
“blasphemy,” which implies a conscious 
and intentional use of language which the 
speaker knows to be injurious to the 
Being of whom it is uttered. No excess 
of “ profane swearing,” culpable as it may 
be, can amount to blasphemy, because the 
intentional contempt of God is not there. 
In the same way, to speak of Mafy as 
“negotiating our peace,” not only is not 
“ blasphemous,” but conveys an important 
truth; while to deny that her Son “ nego- 
tiated our ” in a higher sense would, 
of course, be blasphemous in the highest 


BLESSING, in ita moet general 
sense, a form of prayer begging the favour 
of God for the persons blessed. God is 
the source of all his blessing, but certain 

raons have special authority to bless in 
fis name, so that this blessing is more 
than a mere prayer; it actually conveys 
God's blessing to those who are fit ta re- 
eeive it. Thus in the old law God said 
of the sons of Aaron, “ They shall invoke 
my name on the children of Israel, and I 
will bleas them ;”? and Christ said to his 
disciples, “Into whatsoever house you 
enter, first say: Peace be to this house: 
and, if the son of peace be there, your 
peace shall rest upon him.”? Accord- 
ingly, the Church 
lemn blessing of children by the 
hands of her ministera, Such blessings 


are given, 
(1) By priests. “It isthe part of a 
lest to fess,” the Pontifical eays, in the 
office for their ordination. This blessing 
may be given privately, at discretion. It 
is given by a form tolerated in England 
to the penitent before confession; to those 
who have received communion out of 
Mass; on many other occasions, some of 
which are determined by custom, but 
above all at the end of all Masses except 
these for the dead. The priest raises his 


4’ Num. vi. 27. 
8 Luc x. & 
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right hand and makes the of the 
cross once over the people. This custom 
of priests blessing at ig not very 
ancient, The older writers on ritual 
make no mention of it, and although it 
was known to the author of the “ Micro- 
logus,” a coatemporary of Gregory VIL, 
the custom does not seem to have bon 
universally received even then. At one 
time priests used to make the sign of the 
cross three times over the people. Pius 
V. restricted them to a blessing with a 
single sizn of the cross, excopt in solemn 
masses; Clement VIII. made the rule, 
which forbids a priest to bless with the 
triple sign of the cross, absolute. 

(2) By bishops, A bishop immediatel 
after his consecration is conducted roun 
the church, blessing the people; and after- 
wards, returning to the altar, blesses them 
eon making the triple sign of the 
cross. He uses the same rite of blessing 
whenever he saya Mass. An abbot, 
according to the decrees of Alexander 
VII., can give the blessing with the triple 
sign of the cross only when he celebrates 
Mass pontifically. (See Benedict X1V. 
“ De Miss.” ii, 24). 

(3) By the Pope. The Pope blesses 
the people solemnly at Easter, on the 
feast of St. Peter and St, Paul, and also 
on other special occasions. To this Papal 
blessing (Benedictio Pontificia seu Apos- 
tolica) a plenary ee nipenee is attached, 
to be gained by the faithful on certain 
conditions, Bishops in virtue of a special 
indult sometimes receive the privilege of 
bestowing the Papal blessing at stated 
times. The bishop gives it after Mass, 
first causing the Apostolic letters, which 
confer the plenary indulgence, to be read. 
The power of bestowing it is also some- 
times communicated to ample priests—e.g. 
to regulars, at the conclusion of a mission, 


c. 

Hitherto we have been occupied with 
blessings bestowed upon the faithful in 
gene But there are also blessings 
reserved for special persons or for special 
objects. Gavantus and other writers on 
ritual divide blessings of this kind’ into 
two classes—viz. into benedtctiones invoca= 
tive, or blessings which merely involie the 
blessing of God upon persons or things; 
and benedictiones constitutive, or blessings 
which set apart a person or thing for the 
service of God. To the former class 
belongs the blessing of houses, fields, ships, 
1 This division really includes all blessings, 


for such as are given to the faithful generally 
fall under the head of Benedictivnes invocatica, 
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eandles, food, &c., &c.; to the latter the 
blessing of sacerdotal vestments, corporals, 
altar-cloths, &c. Itis impossibie to dis- 
tinguish accurately between the use of the 
word consecration and blessing when it is 
used in the sense of benedictio constituttva ; 
but consecration denotes a more svlemn 
form of blessing, so that we speak of 
blessing an abbot or a bell, but of conse- 
crating @ chalice or an altar. Of these 
blessings some (such as that of the dynus 
Dei, and the rose sent to sovereigns) are 
reserved to the Pope; others (e.g. the 
blessing of a king or queen at their 
coronation, of bells, vestments, &c.) are 
pole to bishops; others (such as the 

lessing of houses, fields, medals, crosses, 
&c.) way begiven by simple priests, thouzh, 
of course, for many blessings special facul- 
ties are required. 

With regard to the rite employed, 
the more ordinary blessings are given b 
the priest in surplice and stole, wit 
prayer, accompanied by the sizn of the 
cruss and very often by the use of holy 
water. In other more solemn blessings 
other rites are added, such as exorcisins, 
incensation and anointing with the holy 
oils. The principles on which these special 
blessings rest are very simple. God made 
all things good, but although matter still 
remains good, it has been marred, and is 
constantly abused by the epirits of evil. 
Hence the Church, in the power and 
name of Christ, rescues persons and things 
from the power of the devil. Further, 
she prays that the things which she 
blesses may avail to the spiritual and 
een health of her children. It may be 
asked, how water, or medals, or candles, 
ean possibly help us on the Way to heaven. 
In themselves plainly they have no such 

wer, But they tend to excite good 
ispositions in those who use them aricht, 
not mae because they remind us of holy 
things, but also because they have been 
blessed for our use by the prayers of the 
Church. There is surely no superstition 
in believing that if the Church prays that 
the sight or use of pious objects may 
excite good desires in her children, God 
will listen to these prayers and touch in a 
ial way the hearts of those who use 

em aright. 

BLOOD. [See Barris oF Boop 
under Baptisa. See also Precious 
Boop. | 

BOHEMIAN BRETHREN. The 

ntleness with which the Council of 
Basle dealt with the Huasites, and the 
evident desire of the majority of the pre- 
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lates to go to the verge of lawful eon- 
cession in order to restore them to the 
unity of the Church, deprived ths schism 
of much of its raison détre. The moderate 
patty (Calixtines) were disposed to be 
eatisfied with the concession as to come 
munion under both epecies, Joined to @ 
promise that clerical abusca should be 
reformed; while tha violent section 
(Taborites), after a long succession of 
victories over their German focs, were 
signally defeated at Laban (1434), and 
after that found it necessary to abate 
their pretensions, Some years passed; 8 
Taborite remnant which had found shelter 
at Lititz, on the frontiers of Moravia and 
Silesia, throve unmolested; its leaders 
plunged anew into the dreamy mysticism 
mich has such charms for the Slavonian 
mind; they fraternised with some scate 
tered Calixtine pastors, who were dis- 
contented with what they recarded as 
the undue pliability of the mass of their 
party, and the “ Union of the Bohemian 

rothers ” (1457) was the result. Three 
of their leading men, Kunwald, Pree 
lautsch, and Krenov, were ordained (1467) 
by a Vaudois bishop. Under the Bohe= 
mian prince George Podiebrad (died 1471) 
they were subjected to much persecution, 
Wladislav, his successor, left them undis- 
turbed, and in his long reign they grew 
greatly in numbers and solidity; about 
1500, they possessed two hindred churches 
in Bohemia and Moravia, When the 
Reformation came, the brethren, after 
vainly endeavouring to extract an approval 
of the “ Apology ” for their system which 
they had drawn up from the wary 
Erasmus, made overtures to Luther. 
These were well received; but the 
brethren were scandalised at the lack of 
discipline which prevailed among Luther’s 
followers, and for 8 long time there was @ 
coolness; ultimately, however, something 
like a cordial understanding was estabe 
lished. The toleration which the brethren 
had long enjoyed was withdrawn, about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, by 
Ferdinand, brother to Charles V.; and 
many of them emigrated in consequence 
to Prussia and Poland. The Emperors 
Maximilian and Rodolph (1564-1612) 
were favourable to them; the latter gave 
them permission to found an Academy 
and a Consistory, to hold churches and 
found new onea on the estates of their 
adherents, With prosperity, says their 
historian, Oomenius, came the relaxation 
of their peculiar discipline. They joined 
the general riaing of the Bohemian Fro 
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festants against Ferdinand II., and after 
the battle of the White Hill (1620) were 
implicated in the consequences of their 
deteat. Many thousands of them aban- 
doned their native soil; and of those who 
remained, hoping against hope that the 
old state of things would one day be 
restored, the greater number, at last re- 
nouncing that hope, quitted Bohemia in 
1721 and found a refuge on the estate of 
Count Zinzendorf, in Lusatia. Under the 
name Herrn-Auters or Moravians, the 
new oOiganisation which these refugees, 
aided by their patron Zinzendorf (who to 
@ mystical ssid imaginative turn united 
muc aust power and practical sagacity), 
succeeded in forming, has gained a world- 
wide notoriety. The Brethren who still 
lingered on in Bohemia adhered under 
Joseph II. (1780-1790) to the Helvetic 
Contession, because that Emperor would 
tolerate in his dominions no other Protes- 
tant doctrine but either that or the 
Confession of Augsburg. As a distinct 
@ect the Bohemian Brethren no longer 
exist. 7 

With regard to their doctrine and 
discipline, it is unnecessary to say that 
they neither admitted the authority of 
the chair of Peter, nor the unity of 
the visible Church. After the Reforma- 
tion period they adopted Luther's opinions 
on most other points, but would not follow 
him in embracing the tenet of consub- 
stantiation: they would only allow of a 
mystical union of the body and blood of 
Obrist with the elements, and denied any- 
thing like a real presence. Their organisa- 
tion was the most remarkable thing about 
them. They divided themselves into three 
elasses, the Beginners, the Proficients, and 
the Perfect (incijnrentes, proficientes, pers 
fects). From the ranks of the Perfect 
were chosen the ministers, who were also 
of three kinds, acolytes or deacons, pas- 
tors or priests, and bishops or presidents, 
They had four fast days of obligation in 
the year. In relation to sin, the laity (if 
their offences were of an open nature— 
for such only, in the absence of confession, 
eould the system reach) were subjected 
to three degrees of discipline: warning, 

blic reproof, and excommunication. 
TGinzel’s article in Wetzer and Welte.) 

BOLLANDISTS. A name given to 
the Jesuit editors of the great “ Acta 
Sanctorum,” or Lives of the Saints. The 
first plan of the work came from the 
Flemish Jesuit Rosweid, who calculated 
the size of the whole work at eizhteen 
wolumes. He, however, died in 1629, 
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without actually beginning the work. 
His papers were entrusted to another 
Jesuit, John Bolland (born in the Nether- 
lands, 1696—died 1665), who settled at 
Antwerp and opened a correspondence 
with learned men over Furope, in order 
to procure the documents useful for hie 
purpose. The plan grew in the hands of 
Bollandus, and in 1635 his brother-Jesuit 
George Henschen (born 1600—died 1681) 
was appointed to help him. In 1643, two 
large folios appeared, containing the lives 
of the Saints who are commemorated in 
January; they were followed in 1658 by 
three more folios, containing the Saints 
for February. Two years later a new 
labourer was secured, the Jesuit Daniel 
Papebrock (born 1628—died 17] 4), and at 
the wish of Pope Alexander VII., Hen- 
echen and Papebrock travelled through 
France, Germany, and Italy, where they 
found many precious MSS. A little later 
Bolland died, but the number of those 
who laboured at the work wascontinually 
recruited from the society; indeed, even 
after the suppression of the Jesuits, the 
Bollandist Lives were still continued by 
ex-Jesuits, until in 1794 the French Revo- 
lutionary troops entered the Netherlands, 
and put an end for the time to this great 
undertaking. At that date the lives had 
reached the 63rd volume, which was 
oe at Tangerloo in the very year the 

rench troops entered, and contained lives . 
of the saints from the 12th to the 15th 


October. The papers of the Jesuit 
fathers were scattered, some perishing 
entirely, others being preserved in the 


Royal Library at Haag, and in the Bure 
ndian Library at Brussels. Napoleon 
esired in vain to procure a continuation 
of the work. At last, in 1837, the Belgian 
Government entrusted the prosecution of 
the work to the Society of Jesus, and 
next year @ prospectus was ublished, 
“De Prosecutione Operis Bollandiani. 
The first volume of the new series was 
published about nine years later. A new 
edition in sixty-one vols. folio—vis. down 
to the last volume published—has been 
issued at Paris by Palmé, 1863-1875. 
BOLSENWA, MASS OR MIRACLE 
o¥r. A portent which is said to have 
happened at Bolsena (the ancient Volsi« 
nium) in the reign of Urban IV. This 
Pope was still in doubt whether he should 
cause the feast of Corpus Christi to be 
neh throughout the Church. While he 
held his court at Orvieto in the year 1264, 
a priest in the neighbouring city of Bol- 
sena spilt a drop of the Precious Blood 
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from the chalice with which he was saying 
Mass, and tried to conceal the accident 
by covering the spot where the consecrated 
wine had fallen, with the corporal. Sud- 
denly the corporal was covered with red 
spots in the shape of a host. This miracle 
led the Pope to delay the institution of 
the feast no longer. The corporal is still 
preserved at Orvieto, and the event is 
commemorated in a famous picture of 
Raphael's in the Vatican. (See Iefele in 
Wetzer and Welte, and Benedict XIV. 
“De Festis,” De Fes‘o Corports Chriss, 
where another account is also given, 
according to which the miracle ha 
pened to remove the priest’s doubts m 
transubstantiation.) 

BONI HOMINES. Several monastic 
brotherhoods have borne this name. 
(1) The order founded in the eleventh 
century by St. Stephen Grandmont was 
once so called. A house of theirs at 
Vincennes having been transferred by 
Henry III. in 1684 to the Minims, a 
branch of the Franciscans, these (2) came 
to be called in France Bons hommes. 
@ A Portuguese order of Canons, 
ounded in the fifteenth cen by John 
Vicenza, Bishop of Lamego, the same 
appellation. ter a time they had four- 
teen houses in Portugal, and we read of 
their sending missionaries to the Indies 
and to Ethiopia. (4) Matthew Paris 
describes the arrival in England in 1257 
of some friars of an order previously un- 
resales tic aye atres ae ii 

mparing with a passage in Poly- 
dois Vergil referring a the same ats 
we find that these unknown religious 
professed the rule of St. Austin, and were 
called in England “ Boni Homines.” 

Roger de Hoveden, under the year 
1176, gives an abstract of the proceedinge 
of a council held at Lombers, near 
Toulouse, which examined and condemned 
some heretics calling themselves Boni 
Homines, whose tenets seem to have 
closely resembled those of the Cathari 
and Paulicians. [ALBIGENSEs.] 

nowina. [Seo GENUFLEXION.] 

BRASSES. Engraved sepulchral 
memorials on brass are 80 called, which 
began to a large extent to supersede stone 
tombs and effigies in the course of the 
thirteenth century. One great advantage 
of their use was that they could be let 
into the pavement: they took up no room 
in the church. Once introduced, the 
fashion spread rapidly; improvements and 
davelopments appeared ; and during three 
centuries brasses may be said to have been 
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in general use. The material enricres 
was hard lattes or sheet brass. 
Reformation brought in a period of 
plunder and destruction, from which 
(especially the former, because of the 
intrinsic value of the metal) our brasses 
suffered enormously. Their number must 
have been very great, if it be true that 
four thousand are still preserved in various 
parts of England. They were once 
equally common in France, Germany, 
and I{folland; in France, however, all 
thatescaped the Huguenots were purloined 
by the revolutionists. There are tine 
brasses at Meissen and Freiberg in Saxony, 
at Werden and Paderborn in Westphalia, 
and at Bruges in Flanders, The greater 
number of those preserved in England are 
in the eastern counties; the churches of 
Ipswich, Norwich, Lynn, and Lincoln, 
are exceptionally rich in them. The 
chapel of Merton College, Oxford, once 
ssessed a large number ; but many have 
isappeared, and of those that remain 
some have been sadly mutilated. The 
earliest English brass now in existence is 
said to be that of Sir Roger de Trumping- 
ton, at Trumpington, near Cambridge; 
ita date is 1289. That of Sir John 
d’A bernon, at Stoke d’Abernon in Surrey, 
(1327), is exceedingly fine; the effigy is 
the size of life. In Acton Burnell church 
there is a well-known one of a Lord 
Burnell, dating from the same century. 
In the fifteenth century this art, in re- 
spect both of design and of execution, 
reached ita acme. In the cathedral of 
Constance there is a fine brass of English 
workmanship commemorating a bishop of 
Salisbury, Robert Hallam, who died 
during the council held at that city 
(1414-17). In the sixteenth century the 
figures become portraits. “The incised 
lines were filled up with some black 
resinous substance, and the armorial 
decorations and bac und with mastic, 
or coarse enamel of various colours,” 
(Parker's “Gloss, of Arch.”). The sub 
ject of English brasses is exhaustively 
treated in the work of Cotman. 
BREVIARY. The word Breviary 
or compendium, is of medizval origin, an 
Fleury could find no example of ite use 
before the year 1099.' But the recitation 
of the Breviary is the continuation of a 
ractice which was in use from the ine 
ancy of the Church, nay, which the 
Church herself received from the Syna- 
gogue. We may divide the history of 
the Breviary prayer into four periods: 
& Fleury, Hist. xiv, 64. 
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the first from the beginning of Church 
history down to Pope Damasus in the 
fourth century; the second extending to 
the reign of Grecory VII. in the eleventh; 
the third to that of Pius V. in the six- 
teenth ; while the fourth period stretches 
from Pius V. to our own day. In these 
periods we Hg Sed to trace the history of 
the hours of prayer, the oricin, the com- 
pen and the final revisions of the 

reviary. We shall treat in conclusion 
of its component parts, of the obiization of 
recitirg it, and of the authority which 
belongs to its teaching. 

L. The Hours of Prayer tn the first 
Four Centuries.—Even in the Acts of the 
Apostles we find the third, sixth, and 
ninth bours specially mentioned. F.om 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cy- 
prian,' aud others, we learn that tho 
observance of these hours waa general 
among Christians, and thet mystic 
significations were attached to them. 
In the eighth book of the Apostolic 
Constitutions* morning and _ evening 
prayer are mentioned in addition to 
the three hours already named, and all 
five hours are regarded as times of public 
prayer. To these five hours we must add 
the nocturnal prayers on the vigils of 
feasts. This last became more prominent 
when the times of persecution passed 
away, and the ceenobitical or monastic 
Bfe grew and flourisned. Cassian tells us 
that the monks divided the nocturnal 
office into three nocturns. Thus, count- 
ing the nocturnal office as one, we get 
six hours, corresponding to matins with 
lauds, prime, tierce, sext, none and vespers, 
in the present Breviary. We may men- 
tion here, for the sake of convcnience, 
though the fact belongs to our second 
period, that St. Benedict, in tke «sixth 
century, added compline to the houns, and 
eo completed the number seven, answering 
to the praises “seven times a day” of 
which the psalmist speaks.’ The service 
at these hours consisted of psalms, lections, 
and prayers. As early at least as the 
time of Athanasius,‘ it was the custom 
in the East to have the alternate verses 
of the psalm intoned by different choirs, 
and this practice was introduced at Milan 


3 Tertull. De Orat. Domin. 253 Clem. AL. 
Btrom. vii. 73 Cyprian. De Orat. Dom. 84, 85. 

3 Ap. Const. viii. 88. Prayer at “cock- 
exow” f also mentioned. 

8 Some litargical writers make seven hours, 
eounting matins and lauds as one. Bona counts 
seven day hours, and makes matins correspond to 
the “ midnight praise” spoken of in the Psalms. 

@ Theodoret. Hist. ii. 29, 
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under St. Ambrose.! The lections were 
usually from Scripture, but on the feasts 
of the Martyrs their Acts were also read. 
Much was left to free choice in the selec 
tion of the Scriptural lessons’ The 
prayers were recited alter each psalm, and 
the office conciuded with the blessing of 
the celebrant.* 

Il. Origin of the Breviary. Damasus 
to Gregory VII.—Qreat changes occurred 
during this second period. According to 
@ tradition which is not well attested, but 
which is most likely correct in substance, 
St. Jerome, atthe request of Pope Damasus, 
arranged the psalms for the dillerent hours 
and put the lections together in books 
called Lectiunaries, and these Lectionaries 
were provided with indices marking the 
beginning and end of the lections, ter 
on, in the middle ages, we find the word 
Breviary used for a collection of rubrics, 
poe ove the way in which the office 
was to be said on each day, and aometim¢ 
these rubrics were united with the office 
itself so as to form one book, which was 
called Plenarium, and answers to our 
present Breviary. Further, hymns were 
added to the office as early as the sixth 
century,’ although particular churches 
varied in this respect, and the Roman 
Church did not adopt them till our third 

eriod.6 At the same time lections were 
introduced from the writings of the 
Fathers, and these as well as the psalms 
and responsories were adapted to the 
different feasts. Lastly, the influence of 
the Roman Church introduced uniformity 
throughout the West. We find an Eng- 
lish council in the year 748 passing a 
decree that the feasts should be ke t “im 
all tbings pertaining to them . . . in cele- 
bration of Masses, in mode of singing, 
according to the written copy which we 
have from the Roman Church.” Charle- 
magne introduced the Roman office 
throughout most of his vast empire, and 
at lust, in 1048, the Council of Burgos 
ordered ite use in Spain.’ 

Ill. The Completion of the Brenary. 
Gregory VII. to Pius V.—Hitherto we 
have traced the origin of the Breviary 
offices; we now find the word “ Breviary 
in its modern sense. “A certain shorten- 


§ August. Confess. ix. 7. 

® The Council of Laodicea, canon 17, orders 
& lection after each psalm. 

8 Probst, Brevier und B p. 28, 
The permission, however, Merati says, was not 
unsversal, 

4 Jbid. P 82. 

§ Concil. Agath, can. 90. 


© Probst, p. 84. ? [id. p. 88, og 
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ing of the office,” says Meratus, “ was 
made by Gregory VII., and the office so 
shortened was called Breviary.” Under 
Innocent III. the office was abbreviated 
still further. Next, changes were made 
in its arrangements by the Franciscan 
General Hayino, and Nicholas ILL. pre- 
scribed the use of the Breviary thus modi- 
fied in the churches of Rome. Cardinal 
Quignon made additional and radical 
alterations. In his Dreviury the psalms 
were recited every week ; nearly the whole 
of the New ‘Testament and a great part 
of the Old were read in the course of the 
year; the chapters, responsories, and 
versicles were excluded. The use of this 
Breviary was permitted fram the time of 
Paul Ill. to that of Pius V.—viz. for 
about forty years.} oT 

LV. Final Revisions of the Breviary. 
Pius V. to the present day.—The Council 
of Trent, finding that the commission 
which it had appointed to revise the 
Breviary had not time to complete their 
work, left the matter in the Pope's hands.? 
Pius V., with the assistance of the Barna- 
bite Fathers, etlected the desired revision, 
end imposed the new Breviary on the 
whole Latin Church, permitting, however, 
churches to retain a special Breviary of 
their own, if they could allege a prescrip- 
tion of 200 years on its behalf. Addi- 
tional improvements were effected by a 
commission under Clement VIII. Bellar- 
mine and Baronius were members of it, 
and to them we owe great ameliorations 
in the lections of the second nocturn 
which contain the history of the Saints. 
The finishing touches were added by 
Urban VIII.; once more the lections were 
revised, and with the help of three learned 
Jesuits many barbarisms and false 
Leia were removed from the hymna. 
since the time of this Pope the Breviary 
has remniued unaltered, except that of 
course offices for saints canonised since 
that time, and for new feasts, have been 
added by the authority of diflerent Popes. 
It is true that anew LBreviaries were con- 
structed in France during the seven- 
teenth and eizhteenth centuries; but the 
bishops who brought them into use had 
no power to do so lawfully, and these 
new Breviaries are now entirely or almost 
entirely abandoned. These modern Galli- 
can Breviaries must not be confused with 
the ancient Gallican oflice, current in 
France before Charlemagne’s time. 

V. The Arrangement of the Breviary. 


2 Fleury, Contin. cxxxvi. 493 Probst, p. 46. 
© Seas. xxv. contin. 
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—The Breviary is divided ink four 
parts: viz. @ winter, spring, sumine , and 
gutumn quarter. Jvach part cc .tains 
(a) the psalter—t.e. the psalms arranged 
for each day of the week. (8) The 
proper of the season—t.e. hymns, antie 
phons, chapters, and lessons, with ree 
sponsories and versicles, for each day of 
the Church yaar, including the movable 
feasts. (y) The proper of the sainta—t.e, 
prayers, lessons, resporsories, c., for the 
numovable feasts. (8) The common of the 
saints—t.e. psalms, with antiphons, lec- 
tions, €c., for feasts of a particular class, e.g. 
of the Blessed Virgin, of a Martyr, &c. ‘lo 
this division the Little Oflice of the Blessed 
Virgin, the oflice of the dead, the penk 
tential and gradual psalms are added, 
(«) A supplement containing offices which 
do not bind the whole Church, but are 
recited only in particular countrics, &c. 
Besides this, a diocese, province or county, 
&c., or, again, @n order or congregation, 
may have a special supplement with 
oflices approved for use in that district. 
This second supplement forms no part of 
the Breviary. It is printed separately for 
the persons who are to use it, and then, 
usually, for the sake of convenience, bound 
into the Breviary. Every day the ollice 
is composed of matins and lauds, prime, 
&c., but the rules which determine the 
mode of their recitation are too elaborats 
to be given here. 

VI. Lhe Obliyatton of Rectting Office 
—At first all the faithful were accustoma, 
to assist at the canonical hours. “ The 
piety of the lay-people,” says Thomassin, 
“cooled: the clergy did not relax their 
primitive fervour.” From the sixth cons 
tury downwards, many councils speal of 
this obligation on the part of clerics, out 
they do not so much enforce it as take 
for granted a law already enforced by the 
custom of the Church. The present d.scie 
pline of the Church imposes the obligae 
tion (a) on all clerics, even if not in 
holy orders, who hold a benefice, By 
omitting their duty they forfeit the fruits 
of their benefice and must make restitu- 
tion (so the Fifth Lateran Council, 
session ix.); (8) on all persons in holy 
Orders, #.e. on subdeacons, deacons, 
priests ; (y) on religious men and women, 
professed for the duties of the choir. In 
the two last cases Billuart considers that 
the obligation cannot be proved by any 
positive law, but is founded on custom 
which has the force of precept.! All these 

1 Billuart, De Relig. ii. 8, 8, where he sa 
that the canons speak “either of priests A 
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persone are required under pain of mortal 
ain to recite the office at least in private. 
VII. The Authority of Statements m 
the Breviary.—As the Church herself im- 
the recitation of the Breviary, it 
eannot contain anything con to faith 
or morals; otherwise the Churc 
would be leading her children into error. 
But no Catholic is obliged to believe 
historical statements merely because they 
are found in the Breviary, and as a matter 
of fact many of them have been questioned 
and denied by Oatholic critics and his- 


torians. 

The books on the Bre 
are ae oaaaie aoe 
Metz, who wrote four books “De Eccle- 
siastico Officio,” in the year 820; the 


author of a work called “ Micrologus de | 8° 


Ecclesiasticis Observationibus,” written in 
the time of Gregory VIL; John Beleth, 
a Paris theologian, who wrote, about the 
middle of the twelfth century, “ De Divinis 
Officiis ;” the abbot Rupert, “ De Divinis 
Officiis libri xii,”(died 1185) end Durandus, 
* Rationale Divinorum Officiorum ” (about 
1286). In modern times the princi 
authors are:—Grancolas, “Commentarius 
historicasin Romanum Breviarium ;” Bona 
“ De Divina Psalmodia;” but above all 
Gavantus, who published “ Commentaria 
in Rubricas Missalis et Breviarii,” in 1628, 
and Meratus, who edited the work of 
Gavantus with elaborate notes. 


founded about 1844 by St. Bridgit of 
Sweden, author of the “ Revelations” so 
well and so greatly esteemed oy 
persons sspiring to perfection. 

rape Bh double, for nuns and for 
monks; the foundation of the nun- 
neries, which Rabie to a isi = 
average sixty ates, was the principa 
object of the founder; the related h : 
of monks were to have thirteen inmates 


Bridgit by divine revelation; the rule was 
that of St. Austin. The first monastery 
was built on the saint’s estate of Wastein, 
in the diocese of Lincopen. The order 


beneficed clerks, or of the public office,” &o. 
oO ee igoce, Theol. Moral’ y. § 140. 


herself | pected 


partl 
of the nuns, y 
friends where they could have least ex- 
them, survived the change of reli- 
gion in Sweden for many years, and was 
only suppressed in 1595. In land 
there was one great and wealthy Lridgit- 
tine house, Sion Convent, near Brentford. 
Soret ris ae = ee 
resto ueen Mary; but being again 
psa under Elizabeth, the nuns, 
that they might be free to observe their 
rule, took re at Lisbon. They have 
had @ perpetual succession in Portugal 
down to our own day; and a few years 
some of them came to England and 
founded the Bridgittine convent of Sion 
House, Spetisbury, in Dorsetshire. 
BRrzuF. A Papal Brief is a letter 
issuing from the Court of Rome, written 
on fine parchment in modern characte 
subscribed by the a 0 
Briefs, dated “a die Nativitatis,” and 
sealed with the Pope's signet-ring, the 
seal of the Fisherman. [See Bui 
BULGARIANS. This was another 
name for the Paulician heretics, owing to 
their ag: Moncada in Bulgaria. ne 


stantine Copronymus, about a.p. 750, 
transplanted great numbers of Paulicians 
from the of the upper Euphrates to 


Constantinople and Thrace ; whence their 
preachers passed into Bulgaria and ob- 
tained many followers. Another powerful 
colony of these sectaries was brought to 
the valleys of the Balkans in 970, by John 
Zimisces, with the view of ing 
— Pate aor eae - 

employing them asa barrier t the 
barbarians of They occupied 


Phili lis, and soon gained Brest influ- 
ence Mia) Balgasia About 1200 their 
Primate lived at or near that city, and 

verned by his vicars affiliated bodi 

France and Italy. By three channels 
asf obtained access to Western countries 

e trade of Venice, the military service 

of the Byzantine emperors, and the pil- 
grim track to Jerusalem along the 
of the Danube. Mingled with the Oathari 
and other heretics, they were found in 
considerable numbers in the south of 
France at the time of the Albigensian 
Orusade, peed (Gibbon, “ De- 
” ch. liv. 

BULE. A Papal Bull fe #0 named 
from the bulla (or round leaden seal, have 
ing on one side s representation of SS, 
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Peter and Paul, and on the other the 
name of the reigning Pope), which is 
attached to the document (by a silken 
cord, ifit be a “ Bull of Grace,” and by 
one of hemp if a “ Bull of Justice”) and 
gives authenticity to it. Bulls are en- 
grossed on strong rough parchment in 
gothic characters, and begin “ [Leo] 
Ispiscopus servus servorum Dei ad per- 

tuam rei memoriam.” A Bull is dated 
*a die Incarnationis,” and signed by the 
functionaries of the Papal Chancery. It 

@ document of a more formal and 
weighty character than a Brief, and many 
memorable Papal decisions and con- 
demnativos have been given in this form, 
such as the bull Unam Sanctam of Boni- 
face VIII., the bull Unigenttus of Clement 
XL, &c., &e. 

BULL IW CENA DOMINY. This 
was a Papal sentence of excommunication 
formerly published against heretics every 
Maundy Thursday. The latest form 
which it assumed was given to it by 
Urban VIII. in 1627. It excommunicates 
all heretics, murtioning the chief modern 
sects and heresiarchs by name, as well as 
those who aid and aka’ them. or read 
their works; all those who appeal from 
the Pope (Arprat] to a future general 
eouncil; pirates and wreckers; Christians 
who ally themselves with the Turks; 
those who maltreat Papal officials or 
falsify Papal bulls, and many others. By 
degrees a spirit of marked opposition to 
the publication of the bull in their 
dominions displayed itself on the part of 
many Catholic sovereigns; Pope Cle- 
ment AIV. yielded to their wishes, and 
after 1773 the periodical publication of 
the bull was discontinued. 

BULLARIUM. A collection of 
Papal bulls is so called. That of Cocque- 


® Or “ad futuram rei memoriam 3” or, if the 
ball relates to doctrine, the words “‘ad.... 
memoriam ” are omitted, and the style usually 
is, “ universis Christi ibus salutem et apoe- 
tolicam benedictionem.” 


BY THE GRACE OF GOD, ETO 


lines (Rom. 1787) con the bulls of 
all the Popes from Leo the t to Bene- 
dict XIII. is one of the most celebrated. 

BURIAL. [See FuNERat} 

BURSB (BURSA, also PERA) 
A square case into which the priest pute 
the corporal which is to be used in Mase. 
It was introduced in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It should be of the same colour as 
the vestments of the day. Usually it has 
a cross in the middle. The priest places 
it above the chalice, with the open side 
towards his own breast. When he restkos 
the altar, he extracts the corporal and 
ee the burse on the Gospel side, 

ius V. allowed the Spanish priests te 
carry the corporal outside the burse. 
(Benedict XIV. “ De Miss.” i. 6.) 

BY THE GRACE OF GOD AND 
FAVOUR OF THE APOSTOLIC 
SEE. Bishops and archbishops now use 
this formula (“ Dei et Apostolicss Sedis 
Gratia”) at the beginning of their pastorals 
and instructions. Something resembling 
it came in very early; thus St. Bonifi 
the Apostle of Germany, called hi 
the Servus apostolic@ sedis, and an arche 
bishop of Cologne in the eleventh century 
took the appellation of Christs e nares tos 
ejus servus. But there was for a lo 
time no uniformity; in Hoveden's 
‘- Chronicle ” cand be read a brief of 
Geoffrey, Archbishop of York, in which 
there is no reference whatever to the 
Holy See, while not many pages further 
on is a series of decrees of Archbishop 
Hubert, each of which ends with the 
words “Salvo in omnibus sacrosanct 
Romans ecclesiss honore et privilegio.” 
In some European countries, the sover- 
eigns evincing a desire to Sppropmate for 
use in their own proclamations 
Det Gratia, the bishops have used instead 
the formula divina gratia. In 1200, 
ne oe one of = cengriag for the 

mpe crown, ado 
=p oetan Eenperan the grace of God 
and favour of the Holy 
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GEREMONIALE BPISscoro- 
mum. A book containing the ceremonies 
to be observed by bishops and other eccle- 
giastics, ta the performance of episcopal 
acts. An edition “emended and reformed ” 
was published by authority of Clement 
VIII. In the buh, “Cum novissime,” 
the Pope strictly requires all whom it 
eoncesrs ta follow the prescriptions of this 
Ceremoniale, and several of the subse- 

uent Popes have renewed and confirmed 
the same law. (“Manuale Decret. SS. 
Rit. Congr.” n. 94, seg.) 

CEREMONIARIUS. A name 
given to the ecclesiastic who superintends 
the ceremonies in solemn offices. In 
eathedral churches one such master of 
ceremonies should be chosen by the bishop, 
another, with the tails of the bishop, 
by the chapter. episcopal functions 
he may wear a violet ee and hold a 
ferule in his hand. The dignitaries even 
of the chapter are bound to obey him 
during the functions, for he is their 
director, not their servant. Besides the 
income which may belong to him as 
canon, &c,, he has a right to the offerings 
made by clergy and people on Good 
Friday after the adoration of the cross. 
(“ Manuale Decret. SS, Rit. Congr.”) 

CHSARIANS. The adherents of a 

ious German friar of the order of St. 
rancis, Cesar of Spires, were so called. 
Ceesar was one of those who, when Elias 
of Cortona, the general of the order after 
St. Francis, attempted to introduce relax- 
ations of the rule, resisted him; in con- 
sequence of which Elias, having deceived 
the Pope, threw Cwear into prison. After 
having er in Sagres more pe 
two the poor friar, finding one da 
the dove of by dungeon pen, went out 
to warm himself in the sun’s rays. His 
oler, a rough unfeeling lay brother, com- 
in and thinking that Ceosar meditated 
escape, struck him on the head with a 
bludgeon with such violence that he died 
of the effects of the blow. This was in 
12.0. Under the generals Orescenzio 
ani John of Parma, who in various ways 
incurred the disapproval of the stricter 
Franciscans, the party of Cesar lingered 
en ; but after the St. Bonaventure 
besame general (1256) and the rule and 


spirit of St. Francis were restored iu thelz 
first purity, the name of Ceosarians was 
soon "ea (Fleury, “ Hist. Eccl.” 
xxxi. 


CAGOTS. The name given to 8 
race of Christian Pariahs who first came 
into notice in the south of France 
about the tenth century. The term has 
been thought to be derived from caas- 
Goth, dog of a Goth, as if they were a 
remnant of the Visigoths who occupied 
Aquitaine till they were expelled by the 
Franks; but this derivation is quite un- 
certain. The Cagots were not allowed to 
live in towns or villages, but in groups of 
dwellings set apart for them, called 
cagoteries, Like the Swiss cretsns, they 
were looked down upon as an inferior 
race; yet this inferiority was not 
apparent: in physical development and 
intelligence they seem to have been on 8 
= with their neighbours; their skin, 

owever, was said to emit a peculiar 
odour, by which they could always be 
recognised. They were required to go 
into church by a separate door, to use & 
special béni‘ter, and to sit only on benches 
set apart for them. No trades but those 
of butcher and carpenter were open to 
them. They are said still to be numerous 
in the valleys of the western Pyrenees. 

CALATRAVA, ORDER OF. One 
of the three great military orders of 
Spain; the other two were the knights of 
Santiago and those of Alcantara. The 
Templars in Spain had had immense 
estates confe upon them, and corre 
ne services in the unremitting was 
against the Moors were expected from them, 
Calatrava, a town on the upper Gaudiana, 
on the borders of Andalusia and Castile, 
was a post of great military importance 
to the sovereigns of the latter country, 
whether for offensive or defensive pur- 

In the twelfth century it was ene 
trusted to the guardianship of the Tem- 
plars; but these, finding the charge 
embarrassing, abandoned the place after 
eight years, Sancho IIL, King of Castile, 
desired to find a body of knights who 
would undertake its defence; and his 
wishes were soon fully met by the energy 
and ability of a Spanish ian monk, 
Velasquez by name, who with the com 
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currence of his order founded, in 1158, 
a chivalrous institute, the knights of 
which were to live under a strict rule and 
devote themselves to the protection and 
extension of the Christian kingdom to 
which they belonged. A knight of Cala- 
ava bound himself to perpetual chastity, 
tnd this obligation was only relaxed in 
he sixteenth century, when permission 
was granted to the knizhts to marry once. 
He was enjoined to have his sword ready 
to his hand while he slept and also whde 
he prayed. Silence was prescribed at 
meals; the fare was plain, meat not being 
allowed more than thrice a week. The 
chaplains of the order were at first allowed 
to take the field in expeditions against 
the Moors; but this was afterwards for- 
bidden. In 1197 Calatrava was taken by 
the Moslems, and the knights retired to 
Salvatierra, in the north of Spain, and 
took the name of that city till their 
former home was recovered. The order 
soon became very rich, and the extensive 
intluence and patronage which ita wealth 
placed in the hands of the grand-mas- 
ters caused the oflice to eagerly 
sought by ambitious men. Such violent 
quarrels and animosities arose from this 
cause (which was similarly operative in 
the case of the other military orders) 
that Ferdinand and Isabella in the 
fifteenth century wisely procured the 
Papal sanction to the annexation of 
the grand-mastership of all three orders 
to the crown of Castile. In the general 
suppression of the monastic orders 
which the present century has witnessed 
in Spain, the knights of Calatrava have 
lost all their property, but as a source 
of honorary distinction the order still 
survives. (I[élyot; Prescott’s “ Ferdinand 
and Isabella.”) 

CALENDAR, BCCLESIASTI- 
CAL. An arrangement, founded on the 
Julian-Gregorian determinations of the 
civil year, marking the days set apart 
for particular relizious celebration. 

he Diocletian persecution made 
havoc among Christian records and 
writings of every kind, and for this 
reason but few calendars of great anti- 
guity have been preserved. One of the 
earliest, dated about 3850, is little more 
than a list of holy days; it places 
Christmas Day on December 25, and 
the Feast of St. Peter's Chair on Feb- 
yuary 22. In a calendar prefixed to 
the “Responsoriale” of Gregory the 
Great, there is no mention of the Oir- 
@amcision, nor of As Wednesday, but 


in other respects it closely resembles the 
present Roman Calendar, The various 
scientific and historical questions ine 
volved in the determination of Eastor 
attracted the earnest attention of the 
Church from an early period. The 
Venerable Beda wrote an elaborate work 
“De Computo;” he is also thought by 
many to have been the real author of 
the essay on the true calculation of 
Easter, given in the form of a letter ot 
the Abbot Ceolfrid to Naiton, King of 
the Picts, which he has inserted in the 
tifth book of his “ Ecclesiastical History.” 
A treatise “ De Computo” is also among 
the works of Rabanus Maurus, the great 
Archbishop of Mayence, in the early part 
of the ninth century. It was ordered b 
the Council of Orleans (541) that bishops 
should every year announce the date of 
Easter on the festival of the Epiphany. 
Since Easter varies every year, the 
liturgical arrangements of the Ohurch, 
which depend on Easter, must vary in 
like manner; and the calendar, which 
notifies those arrangements, can only be 
good for the year to which it refers, 
From the first Sunday after Epiphany to 
Advent Sunday—that is, from about the 
middle of January to the end of Novem- 
ber—there is not a single Sunday of which 
the ritual observance is not liable to 
variation from year to year, according to 
the varying date of Easter. The calendar 
which announces the actual course of the 
liturgy for every day of the year, ma 
be called the é:turgical calendar. t 
takes into account the relative importance 
of the celebrations which come into com- 
petition on the same day, in accordance 
with canon law and the decrees of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, and shows 
which celebration is to prevail and be had 
in use. <A glance at this calendar will 
show that many saints are transferred in 
it, as to the celebration of their festivals, 
and that Masses in their honour cannot be 
said on their own proper days; but s 
little further search will generally show 
that the festival has only been transferred 
8 few days later—that is, to the first 
vacant day. Owing to the different 
dignity of feasts (see Dovusis, Seite 
Dovs.s, Feasts) their priority, and the 
extent to which they may be transferred, 
are often difficult matters to decide. Ia 
general outline this liturgical calendag 
is the same for the whole Ohurch; the 
feasts of our Lord and of his Blessed 
Mother are observed by all Catholics oa 
the sasne days; so also are the principal 
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feasts of the Apostles, and of some of the 
more eminent martyrs and saints. But 
special circumstances, arising out of the 
history of each Christian nation, affect its 
liturgical calendar to a certain extent; 
St. Patrick’s day, which is a holiday of 
obligation in Ireland, is not so in England ; 
and the octave assigned to the feast of St. 
Edward, king and confessor, in the pro- 
vince of Westminster, is not observed in 
Ireland. Many other modifications more 
or less important might be mentioned, in 
virtue of which not only each Christian 
nation, but every religious order, every 
ecclesiastical province, every diocese—one 
might almost say every city, at least in a 
Catholic land, for the “ féte patronale ” of 
Uambray is not that of Douay, and each 
causes a slight disturbance of the general 
erdo in its own favour—may be said to 
have a liturgical calendar of its own. 

In the common ecclesiastical calendar 
prefixed to Catholic directories, the “ Pro- 
prium de Tempore” (that is, the arrange- 
ment of foasta and offices, most of which 
depend on Easter, from Advent to Pente- 
eost), is given in the liturgical directory, 
bat the feasts of saints are assigned to 
their fixed days. 

Still more general is that description 
ef ecclesiastical calendar in which the 
* Proprium de Tempore” is omitted, and 
only the fixed festivals retained. This, if 
we exclude from it the festivals of our 
Lord and the Blessed Virgin, is little 
more than a calendar of saints’ days, and 
would tend to pass into a Martyrology. 
The “ Acta Sanctorum” of the Bollandists 
may be regarded as a coJossal calendar of 
saints, arranged according to the succes- 
sive occurrence of their festivals in the 
eivil year, and enriched with biographies 
and collateral information. A Greek 
Menology is something between a calendar 
and a Martyrology. 

CALENDAR, JULIAN-GREGO- 
RIAN, THE. Julius Cesar, in the 
year 708 of the city, caused the civil 
calendar, which had fallen into confu- 
sion, to be reformed by dividing the year 
into twelve months, each with the same 
number of days as at present, and pe 
viking that an additional day should be 

iven to Fe in every fourth year, 
order that natural year, which 
was believed to be 365 days 6 minutes 
in length, might keep even pace with 
the legal year. But as the real excess 
of the time taken in the solar revolution 
over 365 days does not amount to six 
hours, but only to five hours and forty- 
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nine minutes (nearly), it was an invite 
able consequence of the disregard of 
this fact that the addition of nearly 
forty-four minutes too much every leap= 
year should again in course of time 
make the natural and civil years dix» 
agree. The accumulated error caused 
the difference of a day in about 134 
years; thus the vernal equinox, which 
in the year of the Council of Nicwa 
(325) fil, as it ought to fall, on 
March 2], in 1582 occurred ten duys 
earlier. But since [aster ought to 
kept on the Sunday after the first fulle 
moon following the vernal equinox, it 
is obvious that, with so serious 8 differe 
ence between the real equinox and the 
equinox of the Calendar, Easter mizht 
easily be kept a month too late; the 
Paschal full-moon might have occurred 
on some day between March 11 (the date 
of the real equinox) and March 21, but 
be disregarded in favour of the next 
full-moon, which fell after the equincx 
of the calendar. Gregory XIII., cone 
sulting wich men of science, effectually 
remedied the evil, and provided against 
its recurrence. He ordered that the 
days between October 4 and October 16 
in the current year (1582) should be 
suppressed, and that, beginning with 
1700, three out of every four centesimal 
leap-years—1700, 1800, 1900, but not 
2000—should be omitted, so that those 
years should have only 365, not 366 
days. This change, having originated 
at Rome, was long resisted in Protestant 
countries, In England it was only 
adopted in 1751, by which time the 
accumulated error amounted to eleven 
days; these days were suppressed between 
September 2 and 14, 1752. In Russia 
the Julian Calendar is still adhered to, 
with the result that their computation 
of time is now twelve days in arrear of 
the rest of Europe. 

CALIXTINES. [See Hvsstrzs.] 

CALVARIANS. On thesteep come 
manding hill known as Mont Valérien, 
looking down upon the Bois de Boulogne 
and famous in connection with many ree 
markable incidents in the siege of Paris 
some years ago, & priest of the diocese of 
Auch established, about 1635, an institute 
to which he gave the name of Calvary. 
The name of the priest was Hubert Chare 
pentier, and the object of the association 
of priests which he founded was to honour 
the Passion of Jesus Christ and labour 
for the promotion of Catholicism in Béarn, 
where the Protestants were then working 
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with considerable success. It would ap- 
pear that this institute of Calvarians dis- 
appeared during the Revolution. 

A congregation of Calvarian nuns, 
founded at Poitiers in 1617 by the Pére 
Joseph, a Capuchin and intimate friend 
of Cardinal Richelieu, aided by the high- 
born Antoinette d'Orléans, still flourishes 
in France. 

There is also a congregation of Cal- 
warian sisters, established by Virginia 
- Braccelli at Genoa in 1619 for the purpose 
of supporting and educating destitute and 
homeless girls, which has received many 
favours from successive Popes. 

CALVIN AND CALVINISM. 
Calvin was born in 1509 at Noyon in 
Picardy. His father (Chauvin), who was 
an episcopal fiscal-procurator, secured 

d education for his son in the noble 

amily of Montmor. Young Calvin was 
provided with a benefice, though he never 
received more than the tonsure, and went 
to study theology at Paris. There, how- 
ever, the influence of Olivetan and Farel 
won him over to the heresy of the Re- 
formers; he gave up all idea of the 
riesthood, and went to study law at 
urges, The change which had begun 
at Paris was made complete. The Luthe- 
ran Wolmar persuaded him to give up 
the law and to devote himself entirely 
to theology. Later, when it was no 
longer safe for him to remain in France, 
he fled to Basle, went afterwards to Fer- 
rara, and finaliy settled at Geneva in 1536, 
as professor of theology and preacher. 
However, in 1538, he was driven from | 
the town, and remained for three years 
at Strasburg, where he married and 
formed intimate connexions with the Ger- | 
man Reformers, In 1541 he was recalled 
to Geneva, and here he organised his 
Oonsistory, through which till his death, 
in 1564, he exercised an absolute power 
in temporal as well asin spiritual matters. 
Calvin brooked no contradiction. Cas 
tellio had to leave Geneva for attacking 
the doctrine of pred sauenow and the | 
Spaniard Michaei Servetus (Sarvede), 
who attacked the doctrine of the Trinity, |; 
was burnt alive, an auto-da-f@ which 
was approved by Melanchthon and Bucer. 

As to Calvin's extraordinary talents, 
there can be no doubt. Both in Latin 
and French, his writings are a model of 
elear, concise nervous language; he had 
great stores of varied learning at his 
eommand; hiscommentaries on Scripture 
still hold a very 
ef Protestant scholars, and his subtlety 


high place in the esteem | the 
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and power of reasoning fitted him te 
become the great theologian of the Re» 
formed sects. With a vast section of 
Protestants in Switzerland, Holland, 
England, Scotland, &c., his Institutes (Jn- 
stitutio Reltgtonis Christiane) possessed 
almost unlimited authority, and were 
esteemed as the greatest work which had 
appeared since the days of the Apostles, 
It is this book which contains the 
methodical exposition of his doctrinal 
system. It affords abundant proof, not 
only of Calvin’s exalted talents, but also 
of the gulf which separated him from the 
tradition of the Church. Its peculiar 
doctrines have long since lost their hold 
on Protestants of the better sort, and his 
system outrages the principles of natural 
as well as of revealed reliviun. It is im- 
portant, however, to remember what the 
system was which so many found puret 
and more attractive than that of the 
Church. 

According to Calvin, God ordains some 
to everlasting life, othera to everlasting 
punishment. God does not choose the 
elect for any good he sees in them, or 
which he sees they will do; nor does he 
select some for eternal reprobation be- 
cause of tkeir evil deeds foreseen by him. 
Indeed, as the whole nature of fallen 
man, in Calvin’s view, is “utterly de- 
void of goodness; is a seed-bed of sin,” 
which “cannot but be odious and abo- 
minable to God;” as man has no free 
will, and as God's grace is asolutely 
irresistible; it follows that there can be no 
question of merits foreseen, on account of 
which God chooses the elect, or of de- 
merits, because of which the reprobate 
are rejected. Calvin's words are explicit 
on this point. “ If,” he writes, “ we cannot 
assizn any reason for his [God's] bestow- 
ing mercy on his people, but just that 


it pleases him, neither can he have any 
reason for reprobating others but his will.” ! 
Here of course Calvinist he is in 
sharp antagonism to Catholic doctrine, 


according to which God by his eternal 
decree condemns none, except for their 
sins foreseen by Him and of course freely 
commit 

As to the means by which the elect 
actually enter into a state of salvation 
Calvin was at one with the rest of the 
Reformers. He taught that justification 
is effected by faith and by faith alone. 
Calvin’s doctrine on the sacraments—of 
which he only su fete Baptism and 

Eucharist—stands midway between 
8 Jnstit. lib, tii. 28, 
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that of Luther and Zwingli. He ecn 
sidered the doctrine of the latter (which 
made the sacraments mere 8i of 
Christian profession, tokens by which a 
man is known as such among his fellow- 
Christians) to be erroneous and even 
profane. He speaks of the sacraments as 
mystical signs instituted by God, who 
through them, not only reminds men of 

ast benefits, but also renews these bene- 
Bits, seals his promises, strengthens and 
increases the faith of the recip:ent by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost. Thus to 
Calvin the sacraments were not bare 
signs, but real channels of grace. But it 
was to the elect only that they conveyed 
this To others they were bare 
and inoperative symbols.: 

The Calvinistic worship was much 
more bare and simple than the Lutheran, 
and the constitution of the Calvinistic 
sects was rigidly Presbyterian. But Cal- 
vin had higher notions of Church free- 
dom and independence than Luther. He 
maintained that the Church was altogether 
independent of the State, and the govern- 
ment which he established at Geneva was 
theocratic in its character. The influence, 
however, of Calvin’s doctrine was not 
contined to sects with Presbyterian con- 
stitution. His Jnstitutto represented the 
dominant theology in the Anglican Ohurch 
down to the time of Laud. 

CAMALDOLI. The austere order 
of Camaldoli was founded by St. Romuald 
in 1012 on a small plain among the Apen- 
nines bearing that name, about thi 
miles east of Florence. He had previously 
been abbot of several Benedictine monas- 
teries, the monks of which, unable to bear 
the rigorous penitential life which he 
wished them to practise, had all after a 
time e ed him. The foundation of 
1012 has always been known as the 
Hermitage of Camaldoli. Romuald built 
os ei cella for his disciples, most of 
whom had to repair to the chapel at the 
canonical hours, but there was a class 
among them called recluses who were 
exempted from this obligation. He gave 
a white habit to his hermits, whom he 
obliged to fast during two Lents in the 
year, and to abstain perpetually from 
meat; moreover, during the rest of the 
year they had to fast on bread and water 
on three days in the week. After some 
time a monastery was built at the foot of 
the mountains, at a place callea Fonte- 
buono, and peopled by monks under a 
prior; these, however, wore the same 

8 Mobler, Symbolih, bk. 1. ch. & 
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habit as the hermits, and were bound to 
the same rule of life. Alban Butler, who 
seems to have visited Camaldoli about 
the middle of the last century, thus 
writes of it.) “The hermitage is two 
short miles distant from the monastery 
[Fontebuono}]. It is a mountain quite 
overshaded by a dark wood of fir-trees, 
In it are seven clear springs of water. 
The very sight of this solitude in the 
midst of the forest helps to fill the mind 
with compunction, and a love of heavenly 
contemplation. On entering it we meet 
with a chapel of St. Antony for travellers 
to pray in before they advance any fure 
ther. Next are the cells and lodgings for 
the porters. Somewhat further is the 
church, which is large, well built, and 
richly adorned. Over the door is a clock 
which strikes so loud that it may be 
heard all over the desert. On the left 
side of the church is the cell in which 
St. Romuald lived, when he first estab- 
lished these hermits.... The whole 
hermitage is now enclosed with a walls 
none are allowed to go out of it; but they 
may walk in the woods and alleys within 
the inclosure at discretion. Everything 
is sent them from the monastery in the 
valley; their food is every day brought 
to each cell, and all are supplied with 
wood and necessaries, that they may have 
no dissipation or hindrance in their cone 
templation. .. . No rain or snow sto 
anyone from meeting in the church to 
assist at the divine office. They are 
obliged to strict silence in all public 
common places, and everywhere during 
their Lents, also on Sundays, holy days, 
Fridays, and other days of abstinence, 
and always from comple till prime the 
next day.” 

The order became very wealthy, and 
many of its hermitages were after a time 
changed into monasteries. It was agreed 
that the general of the order, who was 
also ex-officio prior of Oamaldoli, should 
be taken trom among the hermits and the 
monks. Rudolph, the fourth general, 
drew up in 1102, the first written constie 
tutions of the order, in which he slightly 
mitigated the severity of the original rule, 
In process of time the order was separated 
into five provinces or congregations: that 
of Camaldoli, or the Holy Hermitage; that 
of St. Michael at Murano, near Venice; 
that of the hermits of Monte Corona near 
Perugia, a reformation founded by Paul 
Giustiniani early in the sixteenth centuryg 
that of Turin; and that of Frauce, 

8 Lives of the Saints, Feb. 7. 
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The Camaldoleso, if the vandaliem of 
the ¢t Government of Italy has not 
yet their monasteries, have still 
nt serie use pratt sag lide 

other 0 fA ra) 0 
xVIL “olfLaake pe ae Slee (Eéiyot) 


chamber,’ while St. Paul “ conti- 
his speech until midnight.” The 
fact that Ohristian assemblies during the 
times of tion were held before 


meaning 
the tabernacle and temple, also 
attached a symbolical significance to 
the lights which they burned during the 
holy mysteries, conjecture i, con- 
firmed by the fact that the Church of the 


fourth cen still continued the reli- 
ious use of lights when they were no 
lonzer needed to dispel the darkness. 


“Throughout the churches of the Kast,” 
says Jerome, writing against Vigilantius, 
«lights are kin i 


tars crowned with a 


dialer y joy.” So Paulinus of 
and similar langu 
The 


liturgies. 

With regard to the West, a very 
ancient African canon makes mention of 
the candle handed to the acolyte at his 
ordination; * while the mediswval author of 
the“ Micrologus” says: “According tothe 
Roman thts we never oe Mass 
without lights. . « . using them asa t 
of that light eetee without which bet 5 
in mid-day we grope as inthe night.” Nor 
was the use of lights confined to Mass. 

Gregory Nazianzen of the 
lighta borne by the neophytes at baptism, 
“emblems,” he says, “of those lamps of 
faith with which radiant souls shall hasten 
forth to meet the bridegroom ;” and our 
eustom of ing lights at funerals can 
be traced back to the fourth century. 

The custom of the Church re- 

that candles should be lighted on 
aitar from the beginning to the end 
8 Hefele, Concil. ll. 70. 
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of Mass, nor can lighted candles be dis 
pensed with om any consideration, A 

arish priest, for instance, must not say 

ass for his flock, even on a Sunday, un- 
less candles can be procured. The can- 
dles must be of pure wax and of white 
colour, except in Masses for the dead, 
when the 8. Cong. Rit. prescribes candles 
“de communi cera "—¢é¢, of yellow wax. 
Two,and not more than two, may belighted 
at a priest's low unless the Mass be 
said for the parish, or for a convent, or on 
one of the greater solemnities, when four 


candles may be used.' Six candles are 
ighted at High Mass, seven at the Mass 
of a Bishop. Twelve candles at least 


should be lighted at Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, or six if Benediction 
is given with the pyx.* Candles must also 
be ee when Oommunion is given, 
whether in the church or in private 
houses ; and one lighted candle is required 
in the administration of Extreme Unction, 
(See Rock “ Hierurgia,” On the Use of 
Lnghts.) 

camowm (member of a chapter). The 
clergy of every el Oy church in ancient 
times were termed canonict, as being 
entered on the /tst (for this is one of the 
meanings of xavwy) of ecclesiastics serve 
ing the church. A more definite meaning 
was attached to the word in consequence 
of the labours of Chrodegang, Bishop of 
Metz, in the eighth century, to revive s 
stricter discipline among his clergy, and 
give scope for the exhibition among them 
of shining examples of virtuous living. 
He formed the clergy of his cathedral into 
a community, bound by « rule (xavo» in 
the common sense), under which they 
lived in common, on the proceeds of an 
undivided property, and recited the divine 
office in choir with the same regularity as 
monks, Many other cathedrals and large 
churches, thence named collegiate, orgae 
nised themselves in the sameway. In the 
course of ages, the obligation of living in 
common was abandoned, and the common 
property was divided into portions cr 
prebends [PREBEND}, one for each canon 
yet still the clergy of each cathed 
formed a united body [see CHAPTER) which 
the Council of Trent calls an “ ecclesias- 
tical senate,”*® declaring that those who 
were called to fill places in it ought—inas- 
much as cathedral dignities were origin« 
ally instituted in order to preserve and 

1 Plus quam duo,” according to a decres 
of the S. Cong. ; Manuale, n. 877. 

3 See the notein Afanuale Decret. ton. T6h, 

8 Sess. xxiv. De Reform, o. 18. 
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increase discipline, supply society with 
nal ged Ne Sep 
i osen with extreme care 
end ci ion. In some cathedrals 
the community life instituted by Chrode- 
was retained, and other separate 
titutions similarly ordered arose; with 
reference to these see the articles Avs- 
rm Oamwons, Reavuran Oaxons. The 
secular with whom woe are at pre- 
- aaj i ihe Wonie 
arge properties, and ho in cathe- 
drals, relatively to bishops, a position 
which might be one of willing subordina- 
tion, yet might easily become one of an- 
tago form the subject of numerous 
ebapters of the canon law. A canonry is 
defined as a spiritua] right—erising out of 
election or reception into the chapter— 
firat, to a stall in choir and a voice in 
chapter ; next, to a prebend or competent 
portion of the chapter revenues, on the 
earliest possible ity. Till the 
acquisition of a prebend, the holder of a 
eano is a minor canon (canontcus 
msnor); after it, a major or full canon. 
The Council of Trent Loe. cit.) ordered 
that no one should be appointed to a 
eanonry with cure of souls attached, under 
twenty-four years of age. When there is 
no care of souls, a person may receive & 
canonry in 8 collegiate church at as low 
an age as fourteen; in # cathedral where 
the prebends are distributed among canons 
with different orders, the recipient of a 
subdiaconal canonry must be twenty-one ; 
a ak ey ere are Pig & sacer- 
twenty-lour years of age. 
a atlearal” wheve the canonries 
not distributed, he must be at least 
twenty-two. The Oouncil ordered that 
all cathedral canons should possess 
grade of orders not lower than the 
subdiaconate, and recommended that at 
least half of them should be in priest's 
orders; it also obliged tham to reside not 
lees than nine months in the year. With 
to their dutics, it says :—“ Let all 
be bound to attend the divine offices in per- 
son and not by substitutes, and to assist 
and serve the bishop Aedcoss ae 
Mass, or pontifica any other man- 
eer: cad © pices tlie waste 6¢ God tate 
rently, distinctly, and devoutly in hymns 
and ee in the choir appointed for 
canon ZAW. From the earliest 
times the determinations of the Church 
received the name of Canons, that is, rules 
d.rectory in matters of faith and condact. 
Thus we read of the Apostolic Cenons, 
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the Canons of the Council of Nice, or of 
Chalcedon, &e, <A tendency afterwards 
appeared to restrict the term Canon to 
matters of discipline, and to give the name 
of @ to decisions bearing on faith, 
But the Council of Trent confirmed the 
ancient use of the word, calling its deter- 
minations “canons,” whether they boreon 
points of belief or were directed to the 
reformation of discipline. 

Canon Law is the assemblage of rules 
or laws relating to faith, morals, and 
discipline, prescribed or propounded to 
Christians by ecclesiastical authority. 
The words “or laws” are added to the 
definition, lest it be thought that these 
rules are only matters of publication and 
persuasion, and not binding lews, liable 
to be enforced by penalties. Tha defini 
tion shows that the odject of canun law 
is “faith, morals, and discipline ;” end 
nothing but these is its object. “Te 
Christians ”—that is, pepueed persom 
are the subject of canon law; and tha 
without reference to the question whetha: 
they are or are not obedient to the Church 
and within her pale. For theologians 
teach that the acter imprinted b 
baptism on the soul is ineffaceable ; an 
in virtue of this character the baptised are 
Christ’s soldiers, and subject of right to 
those whom he appointed to rule in his 
fold. The unbaptised Sookgn de tri &e.) 
speaking generally, are not the subjects 
canon law. Yet it must not be sup 
that the Church has no rights and ne 
duties in to such persons; by the 


In | commission of Ohrist she has the right of 


visiting, teaching, and then beptising 
them (“euntes docete omns gentes, 
baptizando,” &c.). “ Propounded ”—for 
some of these rules belong to the natural 
or to the divine law, and as such are not 
originally imposed by the Ohurch, but 
proposed ope her. “By 

i authority "—hence canon 
law is di ished from systems of law 
imposed by the civil authority of States, 
as being prescribed by the power with 
which Jesus Ohrist endowed the Church 
which He founded (“ qui vos audit, me 
audit; pasce oves meas,’ &c.). 

ore we es to give a brief 
sketch of the history of canon law, to 
notice its parts, ascertain ite sources, and 
describe its principal collections, a pre- 
liminary objection, striking at the root of 
its authority, and almost at its existence, 


ara Moa a It is, that the art 
sent il power in an riage td 
necessary to give validity to the de 
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minations of the canon law in that 
country. This is the doctrine of the 
“placitum regium,” or “royal assent;” 
it implies, whatever may be the form of 
the government, that State authorisation 
is necessary before it can become the duty 
of a Christian to obey the ecclesiastical 
authority. Opn this Oardinal Soglia 
writes as follows :— If we inquire into 
the origin of the ‘placitum,’ we shall 
find it in the terrible and prolonged 
schism which lasted from the election of 
Urban VI. to the Council of Constance. 
For Urban, lest the schism should give 
occasion to an improper use of Papal 
authority, i gree to certain prelates that 
there should be no execution of any 
apostolic letters in their cities and dio- 
ceses, unless such letters were first shown 
to and approved by those prelates, or 
their officials. The rulers of European 
States also began carefully to examine all 
bulls and constitutions, in order that their 
subjects might not be deceived by pseudvu- 
ntiffa. But these measures, it is evi- 
ent, were of a precautionary and tem- 
porary character. However, when the 
cause ceased, the effect did not also cease ; 
on the extinction of the schism, the 
Placitum did not disappear, but was re- 
tained by the civil power in many coun- 
tries, and gradually extended. At first, 
says Oliva, the Placitum was applied to 
Papal rescripts of grace and justice given 
to individuals; afterwards it was ex- 
tended to decrees of discipline, and in the 
end even to dogmatic bulls.” The 
Cardinal explains in what sense the cele- 
brated canonist Van Espen, who was 
prone unduly to magnify the civil power, 
understood the application of the Placi- 
tum to dogmatic rescripts, and proceeds : 
—“It is evident thut this theory” (of 
ible danger or inconvenience to the 
tate if Papal bulls were published with- 
out restraint) “arose out of the suyres- 
tions of statesmen and politicians, who, 
as Zallwein saya, out of a wish to flatter 
and please the princes whom they serve, 
and to enla their own and their 
masters’ jurisdiction, as well as out of the 
hatred of the ecclesiastical power by 
which they are often animated, invent all 
kinds of dangers, harms, and losses, by 
which they pretend the public welfare is 
threatened, and artfully bang these views 
under the notice of their masters. . . . 
‘If,’ proceeds the same Zallwein, ‘the 
ecclesiastical sovereigns whom Ohrist hath 
eet to rule over the Church of God, were 
to urge their “ placitum ” also, whenever 
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political edicts are issued, which, as often 
ppens, are prejudicial to the eccle- 
siastical state, hostile to ecclesiastical 
liberties, opposed to the jurisdiction of 
the Pontiff and bishops, and ag i 
against the very holy of holies, what 
would the civil rulers sayP’ Following 
up the argument, Govart says, ‘If a 
prince could not be said to have full power 
and jurisdiction in temporals, were hi 
edicts to depend on the “ placitum ® of 
the Pope and bishops, and could their 
publication be hindered by others; so 
neither would the Pope have full powar 
in spirituals, if his constitutions depended 
on the “placitum” of princes, and cvuld 
be suppressed by them. Wherefore if, in 
the former case, whoever should maintain 
the affirmative mizht justly be said to 
impugn the authority of the prince, so 
and a fortiort in the second case must 
the supporter of such an opinion be said 
to undermine with sinister intention the 
Papal authority, or rather to destroy it al- 
together” The sum of the argument ia, 
that ‘by the “placitum regium” the 
liberty of the ecclesiastical ‘ magisterium ’ 
and government divinely entrusted to the 
Church is seriously impaired, the inde- 
pendence of the divinely appointed prie 
macy destroyed, and the mutual inter- 
course between the head and the members 
intercepted. Therefore, if the Church, to 
guard against still greater evils, endures 
and puts up with the “ placitum,” she 
never consents to or approves of it.’ ” 
From the point of view of the interest 
of the laity, and the Christian people 
generally, it is obvious that the lovers of 
true liberty must disapprove of the “ placie 
tum.” It is impossible that the Church, 
or the Roman Pontiff as the mouth-piece 
of the Church, should issue any decree or 
have any interest inimical to the welfare 
of the general Christian population in 
any State. Any obstacles, therefure, 
which governments may interpose to the 
free publication and execution of ecclesie 
astical rescripts cannot arise from solici- 
tude for the public welfare. Whence, 


| then, do they arise, or have they arisen P 


Evidently from the arbitrary temper of 
kings, the jealsusies of nobles, and the 
desire of bureaucrats to extend their 
power. ‘These two latter classes, at least 
all but the noblest individuals among them, 
are usually predisp sed to hamper the 
action of the Church and the clergy, lest 
their own social influence should be 
diminished relatively to that of the latter. 
This is no interest which deserves to ene 
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gege popular sympathies, but rather the 
eontrary. 

Heetorical—Jurisdiction is implied 
fn the terms of the commission of bind- 
ing and loosing which Christ gave to 
the Apostles, and especially to Peter. 
While Christians were few and apostles 
and others who had “seen the Lord” 
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decretals appeared, seemingly at Maye 
which were ostensibly the compilation 
Isidore of Seville. In an age of great ignore 
ance, when criticism was neither in favour 
nor provided with means, it is not wondere 
ful that this collection, which invested with 
the spurious authority of recorded dee 
cisions 8 system of things existing trae 


were still alive, the apostolic authority ditionally, indeed, but liable to constant 


eould be exercised with little help from 
written documents or rigid rules. As 
these early conditions passed away, the 
necessity of a system of law, in order to 
ensure uniformity, equity, and perspicuity 
in the exercise of the Church’s jurisdiction, 
could not but become increasingly mani- 
fest. After the Apostles had passed 
away, having devolved upon the bishops 
all of their authority 
limited to them in their apostolic charac- 
ter, each bishop became a centre of juris- 
diction. In deciding any cases that might 
be brought before him, he had three 
things to guide him—Scripture, tradition, 
and the “holy canons,”—that is, the disci- 
plinary rules which Church synods, be- 
ginning with the Council of Jerusalem, 

established. Many of these primitive 
eanons are still preserved for us in the 
collection known as the Apostolical 
Canons [see that article], although, taken 
as a whole, they are of no authority. 
Till Christianity conquered the imperial 
throne, questions of jurisdiction and law 
did not come into prominence; after 
Constantine the case was very different. 
The Council of Nice, besides its dogmatic 
utterances, framed a quantity of canons 
for the regulation of Church discipline, 
which, along with those of Sardica, were 
goon translated into Latin, and widely 
circulated in the West. An important 
step towards codification and uniformity 
rh apecsaen was taken at the end of the 

or early in the sixth century, when 
Dionysius Exiguus, under the direction 
of Popes Anastasius and Symmachus, 
made a large compilation of canons for 
the use of the Latin Church. In this he 
included fifty of the Apostolic canons, 
translated from the Greek, considering 
the rest to be of doubtful authority ; the 
eanons of Chalcedon, with those of which 
that council had made use ; the canons of 
Sardica, and a large number promulgated 
by African councils; lastly, the decretal 
letters of the Popes from Siricius to Anas- 
tasius II, The next collection is that 
ou to have been made by St. Isidore 
of Seville, early in the seventh century. 
About a.p, 850, a collection of canons and 


which was not} i 


Opposition, passed speedily into general 
recognition and acceptance. Six centuries 
passed before it was discovered that these 
pseudo-Isidorian or False Decretals, as 
they are now called, were to a great 
extent a forgery. [Fatse Decrerats.] 
Nevertheless, as Cardinal Soglia remarks, 
the collection contains in it nothing con- 
aa | to faith or sound morals; otherwise 
its long reception would have been ime 
ossible; nor does the discipline which 
1t enjoins depend for its authority upon 
this collection, but either upon consti 
tutions of earlier and later date, or upon 
custom, “que in rebus disciplinaribus 
multum valet.” 

Many collections of canons were made 
and used in national churches between 
the date of Dionysius Exiguus and that of 
the author of the “ Decretum.” In Africa 
there was the Codex Africanus (547) and 
the “ Concordantia Canonum ” of Bishop 
Cresconius (697); in Spain the chapters 
of Martin, bishop of Braga (572), besides 
the work by Isidore of Seville already 
mentioned ; in France, a Codex Canonum, 
besides the capitularies of the Merovingian 
and Carlovingian kings. [CaprrvLaxy.] 
Passing over these, we come to the cele= 
brated compilation by Gratian, a Benes 
dictine monk (1151), which the come 
piler, whose main purpose was to reconcile 
the inconsistencies among canons of differe 
ent age and authorship bearing on the 
same subject, entitled “Concordantia 
discordantium Canonum,” but which is 
generally known as the “Decretum of 
Gratian.” Having brought our historical 
sketch to the point where ecclesiastical 
law, no longer perplexed by the multi- 
plicity of canons of various date and place 
and more or less limited applicatio 
begins to provide herself with a gener 
code—a “corpus juris "—applicable to the 
whole Catholic world, we drop the hise 
torical method and turn to the remaining 
heads of the inquiry. 

Canon law consists of precepts of 
different kinds. Hence it is tivided inte 
four parts—precepts of the natural law, 
positive divine precepts, directions ieft b 
the Apostles, and eccleciast cal cons 
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tutions, Upon each of these Cardinal 
Boglia discourses solidly and lucidly in 
the second chapter of his Prolegomena. 
With regard to the sources whence 
these precepts flow, they might, strictly 
speaking, be reduced to three—God, who 
impresses the natural law upon the con- 
ecience, and reveals the truths which 
men are to believe; the Apostles; and the 
Supreme Pontiffs, either alone or in con- 
junction with the bishops in general 
counciis, Oanonists, however, find it 
more convenient to define the sources of 
canon Jaw in the following manner: 
1. Holy Scripture; 2, Ecclesiastical tra- 
dition; 8. The decrees of councils; 4. 
Papal constitutions and rescripts; 5. The 
writings of the Fathers; 6, The civil 
law. On this Inst head Soglia remarks 
that “many things relating to the ex- 
ternal polity of the Church have been 
borrowed from the imperial enactments 
of Rome, and incorporated in the canon 
law.” 
The Collections of canon law, consider- 
ing it as a system in present force and 
obligation, commence with the “ Decretum 
of Gratian” already mentioned. This 
great work is divided into three parts. The 
first , in 101 “ Distinctions,” treats 
of ecclesiastical law, ita origin, principles, 
and authority, and then of the different 
ranks and duties of the clergy. The 
“second part, in thirty-six “‘ Causes,” treats 
of ecclesiastical courts, and their forms of 
procedure. The third part, usually called 
De Consecratione,” treats of things and 
rites employed in the service of religion. 
From ita first appearance the Decretum 
obtained @ wide popularity, but it was 
soon discovered that it contained numerous 
errors, which were corrected under the 
directions of successive Popes down to 
Gregory XIII. Nor, although every 
subsequent generation has resorted to its 
pages, is the Decretum an authority to 
this day—that is, whatever canons or 
maxims of law are found in it possess 
only that degree of legality which they 
would possess if they existed separately ; 
their being in the Decretum gives them 
no binding force. In the century after 
Gratian several supplementary collections 
of Decretals appeared. These, with many 
of his own, were collected by the orders 
of Gregory IX, who employed in the 
work the extraordinary learning and 
acumen of St. Raymond of Pennzfort, 
into five books, known as the Decretals 
of Gregory IX. These are in the fullest 
eenee authoritative, having been delibe- 
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rately ratified and published by that P 
(1234), The Sert, or sixth book of t 
Decretals, was added by Boniface VIIL 
(1298). The Clementines are named 
after Clement V., who compiled them 
out of the canons of the Council of Vienne 
(1816) and some of his own constitutions, 
The £rtravaganies of John XXII., who 
succeeded Clement V., and the Extrava- 
gantes Communes, containing the Decretals 
of lo be Popes ending with Sixtus 
IV. (1484), complete the list. Of these 
five collections—namely, the Decretals, 
the Sext, the Olementines, the Extrava- 
gants of John XXII., and the Extrava- 
gants Common—the “ Corpus Juris Eccle= 
siastici ” is made up. 

To these a very important addition 
has to be made in “Jus novissimum *— 
modern law. Under this head are com- 
prised the canons of general councils 
since that of Vienne, contained in great 
compilations such as those of Labbe and 
Harduin, and the Decretal Letters of 
a published in the form of Bullaria, 
and coming down (in the case of the great 
Tunn Bullarium of 1857) to the ponti- 
ficate of Pius IX. The decisions of 
Roman congregations and of the tribunal 
of the Rota [Rota] also form part of this 
modern law. The rules of the Roman 
Chancery, first formulated by John XXIL 
and now numbering seventy-two, are 
everywhere of authority, provided that 
they do not conflict with a contrary law, 
@ clause in a Concordat, or a legitimate 
custom. Lastly, the Concordats, or treaties 
entered into by the Holy See with various 
countries for the tion of ecclesi- 
astical affairs constitute special systems 
of law for those countries. [ConcorparT.] 

In England, as in other European 
countries, the canon and civil law were 
studied together before the Reformation, 
and formed a code, applicable not only to 
spiritual suits but to the large class of 
mixed cases, which was enforced in the 
Church courts. Provincial constitutions 
were from time to time by differe 
ent archbishops of Canterbury, but from 
their increasing number and the want of 
a methodical arrangement, many of them 
were gradually forgotten or neclected, 
A great service, therefore, was rendered te 
the English Church of his day by William 
Lyndewode, chaplain to Archbishop 
Chicheley and official of the Court of 
Arches, who collected and arranged 
(about 1425), under the title of “ Proe 
vinciale,” the constitutions of fourteea 
archbishops of Canterbury, from Stepbea 
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Langton to Ohicheley, them | Canon. (Benedict XIV. “De Miss.” 11, 
ing to their subjects in five books, | 12. 
in imitation of the Decretals of Gregory CANON OF THE SCRIPTURE. 
{X. To this collection the constitutions | The word canon (xavdy) signifies a rod, 
of the legates Otho (1237) and Othobon | and then specially a measuring-rule. It 
Cel were subsequently s ed, | was uend by « natural metaphor for a rule 
w 


- beara in ethics, art, &c., and by the Alexandrian 
la -pagsiors 60 as modi 
by tare goed fate which con- 


writers it was applied to the standard or 
classical authors who furnished the model 
the reigning sovercign—being 
Anglican t, 1702—to the head- 
ship of the national church), sre still 


or rule of correct writing. In Gal. vi. 16, 
recognised as authoritative in Anglican 
ical courts. 


2 Cor, x. 18-16, the word bears the gene- 
ew. of a rule by which Ohristians 
ALE 5 
ecclesiastical 
pert of the Mase which ins after the 


should (2) of a measure of attain- 
Sanctus” with the prayer“ ‘le yards 


— assigned or permitted to an indivi- 

As applied to Scripture, the original 
en according to some, just before the 
“ Pater noster acesedlag to others, with 


sense of the word is hard to determine. 
Woefirst find the dertvatives of Canon used 
with regard to the Bible. Thus Origen 
of “ canonical scriptures,” “ canon- 
ised books.” The actual word canon, ac- 
cording to Oredner,! first occurs after the 
rule | middle of the fourth century.* It may, 
as Credner thinks, have been given to 
list of Scriptural books because they were 
ly a rule for the faith, or, again, as Dr. 
Nr G calls it “the prayer;” 


“the text of the canonical | it may mean that these books were “ ad- 


The object of this article is to sketch 
the history of the canon or list of sacred 
books, among Jews and Christians, and 
then to Catholic as contrasted 
with heretical principles on this matter. 

L The Canon of the Old Testament.— 
For the sake of clearness we begin with 
the list of Old Testament books as ak 
by the Council of Trent, “lest any doubt 
might arise concerning those that are ap- 
proved of” as inspired Scripture. They 


Canon. The Canon consists, according to 
the Council of Trent, “ of our Lord's very 


very ancient times is clearly shown, (1) 
by the fact that Pope Vigilius, in the 
sixth century, attributes it to the tradition 
of the Apostles; (2) because the words of 

, With those which immedia- 


tely pares them, do not exactly corre- 
spo to the Seriptaral narrative, and seem 


to represent an ind dent a 
tradition ; (3) because e list of saints men- 
tioned consists 


viticus, Nambers, Deuteronomy, Josue, 
Judges, Ruth, four books of Kings (the 
first two being also known as 1 and 
9 Samuel), 1 and 2 Paralipomenon (or 
Chronicles), 1 and 3 Esdras (the second 
oi: ge called Nehemias), Tobias, 
Judith, Esther, J ob, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Oanticles, Wisdom, } 

ticus, Ianias, Jeremias with Baruch, Eso- 
chiel, Daniel, the twelve minor rope 
1 and 3 Machabees. The books mark 


Great. P. St. the Great |in italics are generally known among 
added the words “and our days | Catholic critics as deutero-canonical,® not 


1 Geschichte des N. T. Kanon, Volkmar’s 
ed. 1868, p. 108. 

2 It occurs, indeed, in Origen, but only is 
the Latin version. 


3 If we look at the sigs aries ola 
Testament books among tians, Esther 
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because their authority isat all inferior to 
that of the other Scriptures, but because 
their place in the canon was established 
after that of the other books. We shall 
call them henceforth, then, by this name. 
Their inspiration is denied by the Protes- 
tant churches, and the charge of having 
added apocryphal books to the Bible is 
often brought against the Church. Hence 
special attention must be paid to the his- 
tory of their reception among Jews and 
Christians. We may now proceed to 
consider the history of the canon of the 
Old Testament. 

(a) Among the Jews. 

This part of the subjectis wrapped in 

&t obscurity. At present, indeed, the 

ews accept only such books as actually 
exist in Ilebrew and Chaldee, and are 
bound up in the modern Hebrew Bibles, 
to the exclusion of all the deutero-can- 
onical books. It has often been asserted 
that this canon,as at present recognised 
by them, was fixed probably by Esdras, 
and in any case long before our Lord’s 
time ; that it was recognised by Him and 
by his apostles, so that Catholics in main- 
taining the authority of the deutero- 
eanonical books are guilty of innovation. 
We shall see that each one of theae state- 
ments is contrary to fact. 

The Jewish collection seems to have 
begun with the five books of Moses. 
They were placed “ in the side of the ark 
of the covenant.”! A collection of Solo- 
mon’s proverbs copied out by the men of 
Ezechias is mentioned in Proverbs xxv. 1. 
Danie! ix. 1. mentions “the books” (not 
“books” asin the Douay translation) in 
which he observed the seventy years of 
desolation prophesied by Jeremias. 
Daniel may refer here to some collection 
of popeene writings already made; and 
Zacharias, vii. 12, puts the “ former pro- 

bets” in ‘ph ean with the law. 
ith regard to the popular opinion that 
Eedras collected the sacred booksand closed 
the Jewish canon, it is to be observed that 
this supposed fact rests upon the author- 
ity of a chapter in the Mishna (viz. Pirke 
Avoth), and that the tradition is admitted 
by all modern echolars to contain fabu- 


shculd be reckoned as deutero-canonical, for in 
the time of St. Athanasius, and even as late as 
the sixth century, its canonicity was still an 
@pen question in the Church. As, however, it 
was prouay'y always received by the Jews 
Si the introduction to Keil’s Commentary on 

jsther), and has been generally acknowled;ed 
by the Protestant Churches, it is counted here 
és proto-canonical. 

Deut. xxxi. 25 seg, 
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lous details, It may contain this element 
of truth, that Esdras did collect the Scrip» 
tural books written up to his day, but as 
to closing the scriptural canon, nothing 
like historical proof can be adduced for 
‘it, and it is itself utterly improbable, 
We do not even know,” writes a learned 
Protestant, “(whether Esdras died before 
or after the last prophet. But how could 
he close the canon unless he knew for 
certain that the spirit of prophecy was 
extinct P Evenif Malachias did die before 
Esdras, how did Esdras know that the 
Lord would never raise up another dvyp 
Gedrvevaros to his peopleP”! In 3 
Mach. ii. 18, Nehemias is recorded to have 
founded a library “and gathered into it 
the [writings] about the kings and pro= 
vee and the [writings] of David and 
ettersof kingsconcerning offerings.” The 
passage is most obscure, and in any case 
says nothing about the completion of the 
canon. In the later times, however, of 
the Jewish commonwealth, a distinct 
step in advance seems to have been made, 
We find the sacred books regarded as @ 
whole with certain recognised divisions, 
In the prologue to the book of Ecclesias- 
ticus mention is made of “the law, the 
prophets, and the rest of the books;” and 
@ similar division into the law, prophets 
and psalms, appears in Luke xxiv. 

A little later, we meet with what may 
fairly be taken as proof for the existence of 
a Hebrew canon. Josephus enumerates 
twenty-two books of the Hebrew canon: 
viz. five books of the law, thirteen books 
of the prophets, and four which contair 
hymns ard moral precepts. We cannot 
be quite certain what the books are to 
which Josepbus refers, but undoubtedly 
the list which he received is almost, and 
probably it is quite, the same as that cone 
tained in our present Hebrew Bibles and 
accepted by "Protestants, Reusch mug 
gests the following as the list of hoo 
intended :—five books of Moses, thirteen 
books of the prophets [vis.: (1) Josue, 
(2) Judges and Ruth, (3) Samuel, A 
Kings, (5) Chronicles, (6) Esdras 
Nehemias, (7) Esther, (8) Job, (9) [saias, 
(10) Jeremias with Lamentations, (11) 
E-zechiel, (12) Daniel, (13) the minor 
prophets], and, lastly, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Canticles, and Ecclesiastes. Melito (@ 
179) made inquiries about the books re= 
ceived in the Hebrew canon, and his list 
corresponds to that conjecturally attri- 
buted to Josephus, except that he omies 

1 Nagelsbarh in Herzog’s Encyclopasdia 
Prot. Tiieologg, quoted by Reusch. sates J 
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Esther. In the next Sentary, Origen in 
enumerating the twenty-two 

the Hebrews hand down, mentions not 
only the Lamentations, but also the 
letter of the prophet under the one head 
Jeremias. 

So far Jewish tradition seems to agree, 
at least very nearly, with the Protestant 
canon of the Old Testament; but it only 
seems. Up to this point we have given 
no more than the tradition of the Pales- 
tinian Jews. The Alexandrian Jews—or, 
as it would perhaps bs more correct to say, 
the ic Jows—possessed Greek 

ies of the Scriptures known as the 

and these copies contained all the 

buoks of the Old Testament which Catho- 
hes acknowledge. Obviously it cannot 
have been without strong reason that such 
a book as that of Wisdom or Ecclesias- 
ticus was put in the same volume with Job 
or Proverbs. Among the Jews of Alexan- 
dria, as Dr. Westcott, one of the highest 
Protestant authorities on the subject ad- 
mits, translations were made of later books 
(1 Machab. Ecclus. Baruch, &c.), and new 
ones were written (Wisdom and 2 Mach.), 
and these “ were reckoned in the sum of 
their religious literature and probably 
laced on an equal footing with the 
iographa (s.e. Psalms, Proverbs, Job, 

&c.) in common esteem.”! Nor is this all. 
As oes | Jews went beyond the Palesti- 
nian Babylonish canon, so some great 
and orthodox Jewish teachere fell short 
of it. During the first century a.D. 
the canonicity of Canticles and Ecclesi- 
astes was still ey: in the Jewish 
echools, The school of Schammai denied 
the eanonicity of the latter, and in a 
Jewish council about the year 90 a.p. 
discussed freely the canonicity of each of 
these books, and finally decided it in the 
affirmative.® Ifthe Jews did at last de- 
eidedly reject the books which they did 
not find in their Hebrew Bible, but which 
were contained in the LXX, this may rea- 
sonably be attributed to the growing aver- 
sion which they felt to Greek literature 
in general and to the LXX in particular. 
In any case, the Christian Church never 
received the canon of Scripture from the 
Jows, because till long after the Jews had 
re} Christ they had no fixed canon. 
or can any Protestant consistently ac- 
the canon of the Old Testament on 


Jewish authority, unless he attributes in- | dev 


' Article ‘Canon’ in Smith’s Bible Die- 
introduction to 


ory. 
on Canticlss, p. 145 to Aestesiaries, p. 196. 
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fallibility to the bitterest enemies of the 
hristian name.'! The Palestinian canon, 
so far as it can be said to have existed in 
the time of Ohrist and his Apostles, did 
not receive any distinct approval from 
them. No doubt the deutero-canonical 
books (Wisdom, Machabees, &c.), are not 
expressly quoted as Scripture in the New 
Testament, though the New Testament 
does contain a good many allusions te 
them ; but precisely the same may be aid 
of several dia Testament books accepted 
by Protestants—e.g. of Judges, Ecclesias- 
tes, Canticles. Moreover, out of, say, 
350 quotations of the Old Testament in 
the New, about 800 are from the eat 
which contain the deutero-canoni 

books; so that Augustine s of the 
LXX as “ approved by the Apostles.” * 

(B) In the Christian Church. 

We have seen that when Christiani 
began to be, a definite canon of the O 
Testament was not yet established among 
the Jews, and further that the Now 
Testament does not furnish any list of 
Old Testament books received by Christ 
and his Apostles. It can, however, be 
proved from tradition, that the full list of 
Old Testament books (including Wisdom, 
Machabees, &c.) was authorised by the 
Apostles. The testimony of the Chris 
tian writers during the first three cen- 
turies is unanimous on this point. We 
can trace the reception of these books 
from the very time of the Apostles, 
Clement of ‘Rome, Polycarp, Irens 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, an 
others quote them, and many early 
writers quote them as Scripture. To this 
unanimity among the Obristians of the 
first three centuries there is one exception 
and only one. Julius Africanus, in & 
letter to Origen, refused to accept the 
history of Susanna as canonical. But this 
exception proves how strong was the tra- 
dition of the Church ; for Julius Africanus 
objects to the history of Susanna merely 
on critical grounds, and Origen y 
receives it (although well aware that it 


1 Prof. Robertson Smith, in his recent leo- 
tures on the Old Testament in the Jewish 
church, admits that the Jewish canon was not 
definitely fixed in Christ’s time, but tries to 
justify the Protestant rejection of the deutero- 
canonical books on the ground that theese books 
do not contribute to the development of revela- 
tion, But in fact, the book of Wisdom does 

elop the religious ideas of Israel, and pre- 
pare the way for New Testament doctrine om 
the Aéyos, and this has been repeatedly urged 
by theologians, in defence of the 


2 August, Zp, 28, apad Beuseh, 
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was not to be found in the Hebrew text 
ef Daniel) because it was held as canoni- 
eal in the churchee— quia in ecclesiis 
tenetur.” Nothing, then, can be more 
complete than the Ante-Nicene tradition 
for the Catholic canon of the Old Testa- 
ment. For the deutero-canonical books, 
we have the witness of Father after 
Father; we find them placed in every 
MS. of the LXX, tranalated in the old 
Latin version,? and quoted in controversy 
acainst heretics, 

Still, among the Fathers of the fourth 
eeutury there was serious doubt concern- 
ing the authority of the deutero-canonical 
books, Jerome and Rufinus follow the 
canon of the Hebrew Bible, and declare 
that the deutero-canonical books are not 
“canonical,” but “ecclesiastical ” —¢.6, 
they were readin church, but did not possess 
full, dogmatic authority. St. Athanasius 
excludes Esther from the canon and all 
the deutero-canonical books except Bare 
uch and the letter of Jeremias. With 
him agrees St. Cyril of Jerusalem, ex- 
cept that he does not exclude Esther. 
Gregory Nazianzen and Amphilochius ex- 
elude all the deutero-canonical books and 
also Esther, though the latter speaks doubt- 
fully about Esther. On the other hand 
St. Augustine gives a list of the canonical 
books which is precisely the same as that 
now accepted in the Church. A multi- 
tude of Fathers — Basil, Chrysostom, 
Ambrose, Leo, &c.—quote the deutero- 
canonical books just as they quote the 
other books of the Old Testament. Nay, 
so strong was the feeling within the Ohurch 
in favour of the extended canon, that even 
Fathers who in theory rejected the deu- 
tero-canonical books, in practice quote 
them as Scripture. Thus the witness of 
the Church in the fourth century, though 
less strong than that of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, is still strong in favour of the 
deutero-canonical books, The Ohurch as 
a whole received them, though individual 
Fathers of great name rejected them. 

It was probably this divergence of 
opinion which had arisen which led to 
conciliar decisions; and here, too, we 
eee the greater weight of authority and 
tradition enlisted on the side of the 
deutero-canonical books. There is no 

1 Clem. Rom. (1 Cor. iti. 27, 65), Polye. 
(Ep. 10), quote deutero-canonical books of Old 

estament ; Iren. (iv. 6, 2; iv. 26, 8), Tertull. 
lisse i 7; Scorp. 8), Clem. Al. (Strom. iv. 

3, &c.), quote them as Scriptare. The letter 
of Julius Africanus is edit Routh, Rell, 
Saer. tom. fi. The opinion of Origen is given 
im his Comm. in 61, apud Reusch. 
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reason to believe that the Council of 
Nicwa made any list of canonical books, 
though St. Jerome says he had read that 
that council “ reckoned Judith ” as part of 
Scripture! A little later, however, the 
Oouncil of Laodicea (between 843 and 
881) canon 60, rejected all the deutero- 
canonical books except Baruch.* But 
in 393 all these books were accepted by 
the Council of Hippo, and again approved 
as canonical in a Setter of Pope Innocent 
to Fxsuperius of Toulouse. From this time 
the reception of the deutero-canonical 
books became more and more established, 
though aa yet there was no binding decision 
of the Church upon the point. Even late 
in the middle ages, the authority of Jerome, 
whose “ Prologus Galeatus” was widely 
known, made even orthodox teachers 
cern doubtfully about the canonicity of 
udith, &e. In 1442 the matter came 
before the General Council of Florence, 
which represented the East as well as the 
West, and in the decree of union for the 
Jacobites the full list of Old Testament 
books was approved.® Finally, the Coune 
cil of Trent (Sess. iv. Decret. de Canon. 
Scriptur.) gives the list of Old Testament 
books with which we began, defining un- 
der anathema that all of them, with all 
their parta, as contained in the Vulgate 
translation, were “sacred and canonical.” 
A few words may now be added on 
the canon of the Old Testament out- 
side the Church, The schismatical Greeks 
appear to have followed faithfully their 
ancient traditions and the ing of 
Florence. The schismatical Council of 
Jerusalem, which met in 1672, gives a list 
of sacred booke which with that of 
Trent, and accepts the deutero-canonical 
books on the authority of tradition and the 
Church. With Protestants it has been 
otherwise, All Protestant sects, so far as 
we know, reject the canonical authority of 
the deutero-canonival books, Some, howe 
ever, are more peremptory in their rejeo- 
tion than others. Lutherans and Angli- 
cans treat theese books with a certain 
eon reverence, and as a matter of fact 
ey have been retained in almost all Pro- 
testant translations of the Bible. On the 
other hand, the Scotch Pres in 
their Confession of Faith place the deutero- 
canonical books on a level with any other 
human writings, and since 1825 there have 
been in Germany and elsewhere fierce dise 
cussions, whether or no the “ Apocrypha * 
1 Hefele, Concil. i. p. 871. 
8 Ibid. i. p. 775. 
S Jbid. vil. p. 796, 
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should still be bound ap with the Bible | 
(or as a Catholic would say, with the rest 
of the Bible), The question, however, is 
no longer so important to Protestants as it 
used to be, The denial of all supernatural | 
inspiration has become eommon among 
their theologians, so that for this large 
and influential section of Protestants, 
discussion about the list of inspired books 
is altogether idle or can have at most only 
an historical value. 

Il. Canon of the New Testament.—Like 
the Uld, the New Testament contains a | 
eertain number of deutero-canonical books, 
though the fact for long received com- 
paratively very little attention in modern 
times, because the Protestant confessional 
standards, while they reject the deutero- 
canonical books of the Old Testament, 
meonsistently enough accept those of the 
new. ‘he Council of Trent gives the 
following list of New Testument books | 
(those which are deutero-canonical ure | 
printed in italics):—four Guspels, the 
Acts, the Epistles uf St. Paul (viz. to the 
Romans, two to the Corinthians, to the 
Galatians, to the phesians, to the Philip- 
pians, to the Colossians, two to Timothy, 
to ‘l'itus, to Philemon, to the Hebrews), 
first and second ee of St. Peter, first, 
second, and third Epistle of St. John, the 


Epatle of St. James, the Epistle of St. Jude, 
A 


the pocyiee of St. John. 
ith regard to all these books, except 


such as are deutero-canonical, there is no 
reason to believe that their authority was 
ever doubted in the Church, although the 
distinct reference to New Testament 
Scriptures becomes much marked and 

uent in Christian writers only after 
the immediate disciples of the Apostles 
had passed away and the need of written 
records became more urgent. Still, from 
very early times we obtain testimonies to 
the existence of Scriptures besides those 
which the Ohristian inherited from the 
Jewish Church. Thus 8t. Peter classes 
St. Paul's letters with “the rest of the 
Scriptures,” and the epistle which is as- 
eribed to St. Barnabas, and which belongs 
to a very early period, makes a quotation 
from St. Matthew, with the formula “ it 
is written.” About the middle of the 
second century Justin Martyr tells us that 
“ Memoirs” written “ by the Apostles and 
by those who followed them” were read in 
the religious assemblies of the Ohristians. 
The description which Justin gives of his 
* Memoirs oo amar . ro four 
Gospels, an mentions the ypse 
by name. Shortly after J ustin’s time 
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(about 180), the famous Muratorian Canoa 
offers the earliest formal list of New 
Testament books. This precious relie 
exists only in @ mutilated form and ina 
text which is often ao corrupt that it is 
difficult to divine its meaning. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Westcott, the Muratorian 
Canon contained all the New Testament 
books at present received, except “the 
Epistle of James, the Epistle to the Hee 
brews, and 2 Peter, while it notices the 
partial reception of the [spurious] Apo= 
calypse of Peter,” and his words express 
the general opinion of scholars except 
that many with very strong reasons add 
1 Peter also to the list of omitted booka,® 
The Peshito or Syriac translation, which 
belongs to the third century, omits Jude, 
2 Peter, 2 and 8 John, and the Apocae 
lypse. Eusebius sums up the opinions 
which prevailed in the Ante-Nicene 

us follows: he divides the books of 
New Testament into sucb as are “ ace 
knowledged ” (duodoyovpeva), vis. the 
four Gospels, Acts, &c., and those which 
were “disputed” (dvrivecydpeva) embracing 
the deutero-canonical He hime 
self was evidently accustomed to see the 
Epistle to the Hebrews treated as canone 
ical, but, he says, “Some have denied its 
authority, asserting that it is disputed by 
the Roman Church as not being the Apos- 
tle’s work.” Finally it is clear from Euse- 
bius that there were certain uninspired 
and anapostolic books which he himself 
pronounces spurious, but which were not 
yet clearly separated from those in the 
canon.? 

From the middle of the fourth century 
the canon of the New Testament gradu- 
ally became more settled. True, the 
Syrian church still clung to the canon of 
the Peshito, but in the Church at large 
the whole of the New Testament was 
received. Two books, however, were still 
regarded with partial suspicion. In the 
East, the Council of Laodicea, ob of 
Jerusalem, Gregory Nazianzen, definitely 
exclude or over in silence the Apo- 
calypse of St. John; Amphilochius and 
Epp anius mention the doubts entertained 
with regard to it, In the West, although 
the Council of Carthage in 897 and 
Pope Innocent ratified the full list of 

1 Hilgenfeld, Kanon des N. T. p. 48. 

2 The statement in the text is substantially 
true, but ( ae disputed books are subdivided 
“ generally known” and “spurious;” @) the 
Apocalypse is placed according to one opinion 
given, among the “‘ acknow ” socordin 
” 7 tema among the “spurious.” Eused. H. 
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New Testament boots, still even to a fixed, the faithful were 
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guided by the 


— Pe doubts existed in some parts! infallible teaching of their pastors, and 
the 


Oburch az to the Epistle to the 


Hebrews. Even St. Isidore of Seville, | 


writing early in the seventh century, says 
that most Latins were uncertain whether 
it was St. Paul's, “‘ because of the dis- 
erepancy in the style.” * 

All doubts as to the canonical books 
of the New Testament were finally set at 
rest for Catholics by the Councils of 
Florence and Trent. Protestants, on the 
contrary, on their revolt from the Church, 
were utterly unable to find any rational 
principle on which they could determine 
the list of New Testament books. Luther 
accepted or rejected New Testament 
books, according as he found or did not 
find the “Gospel” in them. Ile called 
the Epistle of St. James “a letter of 
straw.” which “attributes righteousness 
to works, dead against St. Paul.” It was 
reason enough, he said, for him not tu 
think highly of the Apocalypse “ that 
Christ therein is neither taught nor ac- 
knowled:ed, although this above all was 
av Apostle’s business ”!? He partly liked 
the Itpistle to the Hebrews, because it 
enforced belief in the priesthood of 
Christ; partly disliked it, because of the 
doctrine contained in cap. 6 and 10.° 
This breach with tradition on the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament as well as on 
the doctrine was healed for a time among 
Protestants, and for a long time the 
entire canon of the New Testament was 
generally accepted amongst them, al- 
though the Westminster Confession of 
1648 contains the only list of New Testa- 
ment writings drawn up by any of the 
older Protestant authorities. Of modern 
Protestant critics little need be said. 
The remarks made above on their treat- 
ment of the Old fully apply to their treat- 
ment of the New Testament. This 
method is widely different from that of 
Lather, but it is not without reason that 
they claim to inberit his spirit. 

“t1. The Principles on which the Canon 

Scripture rests —Catholics, believing in 

@ infallible authority of the Church, 
have full security that the books of the 
Catholic Bible are all true and inspired 
' Scripture. Before the Scripture was writ- 
ten, or, again, the canon of Scripture was 


1 i Credner, p. 293. In the middle 
ages the spurious Epistle to the Laodiceans 
found wide acceptance, especially in the Frankish 
and English churches, Credner, p. 299. 


8 Hi 91. 
8 itd p98. 


from this same teaching they receive with 
perfect contidence the written word of 
God in all ita books and in all its parts. 
There are two other principles put forward 
as sufficient to determine the canon of 
Scripture—both of them, as may be briefly 
shewn, utterly inadequate. 

According to u theory once popular 
among Protestants, Scripture attests itself 
by s “self-evidencing light.” In other 
words, & pious persun who peruses the 
Bible knows by the effect produced u pon 
his conscience and feeling that the hook 
he reads is the inspired word of (tod. 
This theory is abundantly refuted by the 
most obvious facts of history. ‘The FatAers 
of the Church were not at one as to the 
canon, yet in charity we may believe that 
they read the books of the New Testamant 
with pious feelings. Nay,the Reformers 
who are said to have restored “ the gospel” 
were not at one with revard to the bonks 
which make up the New Testament, 
Besides, from the nature of the case, the 
moral good which we get or think we can 
get from a book cannot possibly assure 
us that it was all written under the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Ghost and contains 
nothing but the truth of God. Indeed, 
the bare statement of this theory suffices 
for its refutation. 

Another theory, which we may call 
the literary, bases the authority of the 
Scriptural books and their title to a place 
in the canon, on a critical investigation of 
the internal and external evidence which 
can be produced in their behalf. This 
method is pursued by almost every learned 
Protestant at the present day—by extreme 
sceptics like Hilgenfeld and Keim, who 
examine tradition to undermine the authe 
enticity of Scripture; and by sober and 
patient investigators like Dr. Westcott 
who is adevout believer in the authority 
of Scripture. But to base the canon on 
critical investigations, however accurate 
and thorough, involves a misconception of 
the object for which Scripture was given. 
Scripture is given to the whole Church : it 
is meant for the guidance of al] the faith- 
ful, and all, either directly, by reading it 
themselves, or indirectly, a hearing pore 
tions of it read or expounded by their 
pastors, have the right to benefit by its 
salutary lessons. Indeed, the argument 
tells yet more strongly aainst Protestants. 
If,as they hold, Scripture is the sole rule of 
faith, and if learning and critical training 
are needed to ascertain what the Scripture 
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is, then one of two consequences necessa~ 
rily follows. All, sxcept an infinitesimal 
fraction of mankind must ai op the 
attempt to secure a right e of 
faith altogether, or else, instead of the in- 
fullibility of the Obarch, tney must accept 
the infallibility of some particular school 
among learned men. 
Protestants when they appeal to Scri 

ture against the Church, forget that it is 
any from chis very Oburch, and on her 
eathority, that Scrivture is received ; and 
we may conclude with the words of a 
Protestant acholar who has done more 
than any other to illustrate the history of 
the canon. Protestants, he says, have 
built 4 new Church on che foundation of 
Scriptare, first without anderstanding, 
then without the will to understand, that 
Scripture itself rests on nothing but tradi- 


tion.! 

CANON PENITENTIARY. The 
Oouncil of Trent ordered* that in every 
cathedral church, if a & penitenti- 

i d the next vacant 
should be appointed by the 
op; he was to be forty years of age, 
and either a master of arts, or doctor, or 
e licentiate in theology or canon law. 
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oundation was not 
defeated of ite purpose; and also that for 
the future, in all cathedral churches, or 
even collegiate churches, existing in large 
towns, having a numerous body of 
elergy, ® Ounon Theologian with the 
seas perio pit — should Pd ap- 
pomted, com peten vided for out 
of the chapter funds. eam 
CANONS OF THE APOSTLES. 
[See Aposrorro Canons.] 
camonszss. Ohapters of Canonesses 
are mentioned in the capitularies of Louis 
le Debonnaire, which allow them to 
y, both common and pri- 
vate, only require that they should 
take the vows of chastity and obedience. 
In the following centuries these chapters, 
especially in France and Germany, became 
very numerous. They were distinguished 
from nunneries by the permission to the 
members to private property. The 
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duties of ae coarse bie » ay 
young girls, work at church embroidery, 
ae a cere eae 
e right of ho ro nat 
introduced much lasity, Pod introduce 
into the order of Canonesses a class of 
wealthy and titled ladies, who were in- 
ca ig to submit to any severity of dis- 
ine. Hence a crisis arrived in the 
history of these chapters, similar to that 
which we have described with reference 
to Oanons; and Regular Oanonesses, 
bound by the vow of poverty and obsery- 
ing a strict rule of life, existed side by 
side with ular Oanonesses, to whom 
the chapter was little more than ap 
agreeable retreat, enabling ladies who did 
not wish to marry, or had outlived their 
charms, to live in the society of persons uf 
their own rank, mach as they would have 
done in the world. At the Reformation, 
such being the character of these chap- 
ters, it caused no surprise that the mem- 
bers of several of them—ladies of princely 
or noble rank—followed the example of 
their male relatives and repudiated the 
Oatholic faith. Some of these still exist: 
at Gandersheim, Herford, &c. Wilhel- 
mina, sister of Frederick the Great, the 
“ Abbess of Quedlinburg,” was the head 
of one of these Protestant chapters. If 
any of the Canonesses wish to marry, she 
must resign her canonry. 
CANONISATION. As now under 
stood and practised, Canonisation is the 
final process in the recognition and estée 
mation of the virtues of a servant of God, 
preparatory to his (or her) being “ elevae 
ted to the altars,” and commended to the 
rpetual veneration and invocation of 
Ghiistians throughout the Oatholie 
ae Pes the article ape Beatifica- 
tion ® previous steps @ 
were describe those ste which have 


the result of apaies| their object to be 
“‘ blessed,” and enti as mick to 8 
limited cultus, either in a particular 
country, or in a particular order, &o, 
Before ng to canonisation, it 


sion of the “ Blessed” person 
beatification, This proof is attended 
with the same formalities, and surrounded 
by the same rigorous conditions, as in the 
case of the miracles proved before beatifi- 
cation. After it has been established, 
the three congregations (of which the 
last is public and in the of the 
Pope), which were requisite before beatle 
fication, are again convened; snd upon the 
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é.section of the Pope, after the last con- 
greration, the promoter of the faith and 
the secretary of the Congregation of Rites 
agree to a form of decree, declaring that 
no doubt exists relative to the miracles in 
question, and that there is no reason why 
the canonisation should not be proceeded 
with. Toais then takes place, usually in 
St. Peter's, After various ceremonics, 
the postulator of the cause (who is usually 
@ person of bich rank or distinction in the 
country or order to which the saint be- 
lonzed) asks twice that the name of the 
servant of God whose cause he pleads may 
be enrolled in the catalogue of the Saints; 
the Pope replies each time that it is best 
to explore the will of God still further by 
prayer; litanies and the ‘ Veni Creator” 
are chanted; at the third reyuest the Pope 
declares and ordains, “in honour of the 
Holy Trinity, for the glory of the Catholic 
faith and the progress of the Christians 
relicion, in virtue of the authority of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, of the Holy Apostles 
Peter and Paul, and of his own plenary 
and proper authority,” that the servant of 
God in question shall be inscribed on the 
rezister of the Saints (“Canon Sanc- 
torum ”), and that his (or her) memory 
shall be celebrated on a given day, in 
every part of the Church. A solemn 
Mags, in which the Pope himself, unless 
disqualitied by illness or old age, officiutes, 
is then celebrated, in honour of the new 
Saint. 

The actuai procedure will be more 
clearly understood if we describe and 
partly translate some Papal Bull of 

Janonisation; and, for this purpose, we 
will take the Bull of Alexander VII. con- 
cerning St. Francis de Sales, dated April 
19,1665, After a brief sketch of his life, 
a specification of seven miracles proved to 
the satisfaction of the Congregation of 
Rites, a reference to his beatification in 
1661, and a mention of the princes and 
others (including Henrietta Maria, Queen 
of Ikngland) by whom the cause had been 
sealously promoted, the bull proceeds: — 

“At length, deeming it to be just and 
jue that we should give glory, praise, 
ind honour on earth to those whom God 
:\onoura in heaven, we, with the cardinals 
vf the holy Roman Church, the patriarchs, 
archbishops and bishops, our loved Bons 
t.e prelates of the Roman curia, our offi- 
eitla and suite, the secular and regular 
elergy, and an immense multitude of 
pee have this day met together in the 

oly Vatican basilica; ind after three 
pea tons for the decree of canonisation, 
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presented to us on the part of the Most 
Christian King by oui beloved son, the 
illustrious Charles, Duke of Creqny, 
ambassador from the said king; after 
sacred hymns, litantes, and other prayers, 
duly imploring the grace of the Iloly 
Spult— 

“Jn honour of the most holy and une 
divided Trinity, for the exaltation of the 
Catholic faith and the increase of the 
Christian religion, by the authonity of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, the blessed 
Apostles Peter and Paul, and ourselves, 
after mature deliberation, and having 
many times implored the divine aid, by 
the counsel of our venerable brothers, the 
cardinals of the holy Roman Church, and 
of the patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops 
met together in the city, we have decided 
and detined the Blessed I’rancis de Sales, 
Bishop of Geneva, to be @ Suint, and 
have inscribed him on the catalogue of 
the Saints, as, by the tenor of these pre-= 
sents, we do decide, define, and inscribe 
him; appointing that his memory shall 
be cherished and honoured with pious 
devotion by the universal Church, as a 
holy confessor and bishop, on the 20th 
day of January in each year. Inthe name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” A grant of indul- 
gences on the usual conditions to those 
who shall visit the Saint’s tomb on his 
festival, follows; a plenary indulgence to 
all present at the canonisation is ans 
nounced ; and then the bull proceeds :— 
“We therefore bless God, who is wonder- 
ful in his saints, because we have received 
mercy in the midst of his temple, in that 
He hath granted to us in the Church a 
new patron and intercessor with his 
divine majesty, for the greater tranquillity 
of the same Church, the spread of the 
Catholic faith, and the enlizhtenment and 
convorsion of heretics and all who wander 
from the path of salvation.” After clauses 
relating to the publication of the bull, and 
forbidding any infraction of it, the instrus 
ment ends with the date, and the signae 
tures of the Pope and thirty-eight care 
dinals. 

CANTATHS SUNDAY. A _ name 
given to the fourth Sunday after Faster, 
from the introit of the Mass, which becing 
with the words “Sing to the Lord a 
new song.’ The name “ Cantate Sunday ” 
often appears during the middle ages as 
well known, and was used to mark the 
date, even in ordinary life. The name is 
probably as old as the twelfth century. 

CANTICLES. See IlyMNa, 
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GANTOR, also called “episcopus 
ehori,” “chori regens,” was the official 
in a cathedral or collegiate church who 
instructed the choristers and younger 
clerics in music, and directed the singing 
of the office, &c. In many foundations, 
the office of cantor was raised to adignity, 
in the canonical sense, and had a prebend 
of considerable value attached to it. A 
cantor thus provided for often appointed 
sub-cantors (succentores), who were se- 
lected from the choral-vicars, and en- 
trusted with the teaching of the eccle- 
siastical chant, while the cantor himeelf 
exercised control over the choral-vicars 
and superintended the performance of the 
divine offices. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. It is 
certain from Scripture that the magistrate 
may lawfully put malefactora to death. 
Capital punishment was enacted for certain 
Boe crinies in the old law, and the 

hristian dispensation made no essential 
change in this respect, for St. Paul, in 
Rom. xiii. 4, expressly says that the 
magistrate “beareth not the sword in 
vain; for he is a minister of God, an 
avenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil.” The unavimous opinion of 
theologians is in favour of the lawfulness 
of capital punishment; and if the’Church 
has given no formal decision on the matter, 
this probably is only because the question 
has never till of late years assumed any 

eat importance. Argentré, however, in 

is “ Collectio de Novis Krroribus,” i. 86, 
mentions an erroneous proposition of the 
Waldenses, denying the lawfulness of 
eapital punishment, The theologians of 
that time, a number of whom are quoted 
by Argentré, treated the proposition as 
heretical. 

St. Thomas defends the lawfulness 
of capital gn on the following 
principle. The State, he argues, is like 
a body, composed of many members, and 
as @ surgeon may cut off one corrupt 
limb to save the others, so the magistrate 
may lawfully put a malefactor to death 
apd thus provide for the common good. 

It is only the mavistrate who can 
inflict the penalty of death, because as 
the justification of the penalty is the com- 
mon good, it can be imposed by him alone 
to whom the care of the common good 
belongs—viz. by the mavistrate. 

A parent has the power to impose 
remedial chastisements, but not to kill. 
A private person may of course work for 
the common , but if the good he 
would do involves the injury, above all if 
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it Involves the death, of another, he has 
no authority to decide that any member 
of the State is to be exterminated for the 
good of the whole. 

As to outlaws, who may in certain 
cases be put to death by private persons, 
the sentence is really passed by the State, 
the individual who slays them being the 
mere executioner. 

The magistrate derives this authority 
from God, and it is conveyed, not only by 
the positive law of God in Scripture, but 
also by the natural law written on the 
heart. The number of capital offences 
must be determined by the good of the 
community; so that laws are rightly more 
severe at one time or in one place than in 
another. The strange theory of Scotus 
that the positive law of God forb:de 
homicide, and that therefore a magistrate 
can only put to death where God himself 
has dispensed him from the observance of 
the law—viz. for murder, adultery, blas- 
phemy, &c. and the other cases provided 
for in the Pentateuch—is generally re- 
jected. This opinion errs in taking for 
granted that the mavistrate’s authority 
to slay is conveyed only throuch the 

ositive law, and in assuming that the 
udicial precepts of the Jewish code are 
in force among Christians. 

If a capital oflence has been come 
mitted, the prince, even if certain of the 
prisoner's guilt, must not condemn him 
without fair trial, although here an excep- 
tion may be made if the guilt is notorious 
and great evils would ensue from delay 
of execution. Time must be allowed the 
prisoner to prepare for death and receive 
the sacraments, and this time must he 
given even if there is dancer of his 
escaping. Finally, the canon law strictly 
forbids ecclesiastics, even if they hold 
temporal jurisdiction, to take any part in 
passing or executing sentence of death. 
(St. Thomas, 2 2ndie, Ixiv.; Billuart, “ De 
Justit.” diss, x.; St. Liguori, “ Theol. 
Moral.” lib. iv. tract. iv. cap. L. dub. 2.) 

CAPITAL SIns (in English called 
deadly sins), so named because they are 
the fountain-heads from which all other 
sing proceed. St. Thomas, following St 
Gregory the Great, enumerates seven— 
viz. vainglory, envy, anger, avarice, sloth 
(which he calls ¢rtstitia, * sadness,” or 
distaste for labour in God’s service, but 
which is generally known a8 acedia), 
gon lust. Other writers substitute 

ride for vainglory; others, again, like 
assian, count both pride and vainglory, 
and so make eight capital sins. ®t. Thomas 
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divides them as follows. ‘ Man,” he says, 
“is led to sin by seeking that which is 
good inordinately, or by an unreasonable 
aversion from that which is good, because 
of incidental evil which is joined, or 
thought to be joined, with it. seeks 
eee goods of the soul (pride), 
er of the y (gluttony and lust), or, 
fastly, external goods (avarice). He has 
an unreasonable aversion to his own good, 
because of the labour needed to secure it 
(sloth), or to another’s good, because it 
seems to detract from his own (envy and 
anger).” (1 2udx, lxxxiv. 4.) 
CAPITULARY. A set of capitula, 
or chapters, each of which was a special 
law, like the “chapters” in the annual 
vohime of statutes passed by the British 
Parliament. The word has been extended 
to the ecclesiastical canons passed in pro- 
vincial councils—eg. to the chapters of 
Martin of Duma, passed at Braga in 572— 
but it is usually restricted to the legisla- 
tion of the Frankish kings of the first and 
eecond dynasties. 
These Capitularies have been published 
Baluze, and more recently by Pertz; 
they have been carefully analysed by 
M. Guizot in his “ Hist. de la Oivilis. en 


ce. 

I. The Capitularies of the Merovingian 
kings begin with Childebert (554). Oom- 
piled as they were so soon after the conver- 
sion of the Salian Franks to Christianity, 
it is needless to say that ecclesiastical in- 
fluence is apparent in every part of them. 
Among the more prominent matters of 
which they treat, are the right of sanc- 
tuary, the observance of the Sunday, the 
right to grant lands to the Church, &c. 

li. The Capitularies of Pepin le Bref, 
the father of Charlemagne, are five in 
number, but on'y one of them can be 
called in the fullest sense a work of legis- 
lation, as having been framed “ in qoneree 
populi conventu.” They are much occu- 

ied with clerical discipline and the regu- 
lation of marriage. 

IIL. The Capitularies of Charlemagne, 
sixty-fivein number, contain 1,150 separate 
chapters. They range in date from 769 
to 803. They are classified by M. Guizot, 
according to their subjects, into polttical 
(273), moral (87), penal (130), civil (110), 
religsous (85), canonical (291), domestrc 
vs , and mucellaneous or occasional (12). 

proportion of them can in no 
gense called Jaws; so far from it that 
M. Guizot distinguishes them into docu- 
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so called), ancient laws revived instructions 
to tha misss Dominici, circulars to the 
bishops and counts conveying ad nionitions 
or inviting opinions, answersof the em perog 
to questions put to him, judicial decrees, 
memoranda, &c. &c. In fact, this uns 
wieldy collection faithfully representa the 
= Be system ape which was a sort 
) ternal governmen 
flexible ire ated and rigid iw 
each of these three being so far pressed as 
the Emperor, under the circumstances of 
each case, judged to be expedient. 

IV. The Capitularies of Louis le De- 
bonnaire, twenty in number, were added 
to those of Charlemagne, ani the whole 
collection, diyested into seven books, 
published between 820 and 842, by Ansee 
gisus, Abbot of Fontenelle, and Benedict 
of Mayence—the same to whom many 
writers ascribe the fabrication of the 
False Decretals. Charles the Bald added 
fifty-two, and the succeeding Carlovingian 
kings, down to Charles the Simple inclu- 
sive, some ten or eleven more. After 
Charles the Simple, the laws of France 
ceased to be called Capitularies. 

CAPPA MAGNA. The barbarous 
word “cappa,” said to be derived from 
capere (quia cat totum hominem, “ be- 
cause it covers the whole person ”), was 
originally used by ecclesiastical writers 
to denote the pluviale, or cope, as appears 
from Durandusand Honorius, The capps 
magna is a long vestment, the hood of 
which is lined with silk or with fur, ace 
cording to the season of the year at which 
it is to be worn. It is used by cardinals, 
bishops, and, in many churches, also by 
canons, It seems to have been at first 
the choir vestment of canons regular, 
(From Gavant. with Merati’s notes.) 

CAPuUCHINS. A reform of the 
Franciscan order instituted by Matteo di 
Bassi of Urbino, who, being an Obser- 
vantine Franciscan at Monte Falco, and 
having convinced vag that the ca 
or cow! worn by St. Francis was ditlerent 
in shape from that worn by the friars of 
his own time, adopted a long pointed 
cowl, according to what he conceived to 
be the original form. In 1526 he obtained 
the consent of Pope Clement VII. to the 
wearing of this habit by himself and his 
companions, with the further permission 
to live the life of hermits, and preach the 
gospel in every country, on condition that 
once in each year they should present 
themselves at the general chapter, where 


ments of twelve dillerent kinds. These | ever it might be held, of the Observantine 
twelve classes include new laws (properly | friars. Matteo began hereupon to preach 
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publicly in the March of Ancona; but! 
the provincial of the Observantines, | 
hearing of it, treated him as an apostate 
friar [AposTacy] and threw him into. 
prison. He was released through the 
interference of the Duchess of Camerino, 
the Pope’s niece; and he, with two zealous 
foilowers, Louis and Raphael of Fossom- | 
brone, took refuge for a time with the 
Camaldules in their convent at Massaccio. 
They were also kindly treated by the 
Conventual branch of their order [FRAN- 


CISCANS, CONVENTUALS], anda bull was 
finally obtained from the Pope in 1528, 
authorizing the union which Matteo and 
hts companions had entered into with the 
Conventuals, sanctioning for them the 
hermit life, and allowing them to wear 
beards and to use the long-pointed 
capuche from which they have derived! 
their name. After this the order grew) 
with great rapidity, and it has produced | 
down tothe present time numbers of men 
eminent for every Christian virtue, great 
preachers, and accomplished scholars; 
yet, strange to say, the first projectors of 
the institute, unlike the great majority of 
founders of orders, did not persevere in 
the observance of its statutes. Matteo 
di Bassi, for whom independence of exter- 
nal control seems to have possessed an 
extraordinary attraction, finding that the 
Pope had forbidden Capuchins who did | 
not remain in their monasteries and obey: 
the vicar-general, to wear the pointed 
cowl, immediately cut off the half of his, 
and quitted the order. Louis of Fossom- 
brone was expelled fron: it on account of , 
the violence of his language, when, by the 
Papal confirmation of another friar as 
vicar-general in 1536, hisambitious desire | 
to be continued in the office was frus- 
trated. 

The statutes of the order were drawn 
up in 1529. The government was placed | 
in the hands of a vicar-general, for they | 
were at first subject to the general of the; 
Conventuals, and only obtained exemption 
from this obedience in 1617. Matins 
were to be said at midnight, and the 
other canonical hours at the times origi- 
nally assigned to them: hours for mental 
praver, for silence, and for taking the, 
discipline, were prescribed. They were 
to have no revenues, but to live by 
begging; everything about their churches 
and convents was to be poor and mean; 
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and wine was allowed; but if any Capuchin 
wished to diet himself more rigorously 
he was not to be prevented. In their 
begging rounds the friars were not to ask 
elther for meat, eggs, or cheese, though 
they might accept them if offered. One 
of the most illustrious names in this order 
is that of St. Fidelis of Sigmaringen, a 
zealous and powerful preacher, martyred 
by the Calvinists of the Grisons in 1622 
(see Alban Butler, April 24). 

The third vicar-general, Bernardino 


Ochino, attained an unhappy notoriety 
through having adopted Lutheran opinions 
and married a young girl from Lucca. This 
was at Geneva, where he established him- 
selt in 1542. Ochino afterwards went to 
England, while Kdward VI. was on the 
throne, and after having travelled through 
many parts of Germany, and become 
known as a gilted preacher of the new 
opinions, le settled at Zurich. But, 
like the late Rev. Blanco White, who 
deserted the Church for Anglicanism, but 
could not stop there, Ochino was com- 
pelled after a while by internal restless- 
ness, ayainst his own manifest interest, 
to seek to undermine the Lutheranism 
which he had embraced. In 1563 he 
printed a book called ‘‘ Triginta Dialogi,’’ 
in which it is intimated that if aman has 
an unsuitable wife, and feels guile certain 
that the impulse which moves him is 
from God, he may without sin take to 
himself a second wife. The leaders of 


the Reformed party at Zurich, such as 


Bullinger and Wolf, were scandalized at 
this apparent vindication of polygamy, 
and Ochino was driven by his Protestant 
friends out of Switzerland and sought 
refuge in Poland. Even here he was not’ 
suffered to rest, and on the forced journey 
to Moravia, where he hoped to find shel- 
ter after losing three of his four chil- 
dren by the plague, he died at Schlackau 
before the end of 1564, but in such 1so- 
lation and obscurity that no particulars of 
his death were ever ascertained. 

At the time when Heélyvot wrote, near 


‘the beginning of the last century, the 


order of Capuchins was divided into more 
than fifty provinces and three ‘‘custodies,’’ 
numbering sixteen hundred convents and 
twenty-five thousand friars, besides their 
missions in Brazil and various parts of 
Africa. The French Revolution—though 
there were a few who yielded—tempted 


the very chalices were to be of pewter, | with no other result than illustrating the 
and in the decorations of the altars, gold, | serene and stable virtue of the great 
silver, and silk were excluded. They) majority of the Capuchins. When Bel- 
might eat one kind of meat in refectory, | gium was annexed to France m 1797, 
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and soldiers were sent to turn out the 
friars at Louvain into the street, the 
guardian thus expelled cried out, “ t pro- 
test in the sight of Heaven that it is only 
force which makes us go out of our house; 
that I and my brothers remain Capu- 
chins; that we are suffering for religion, 
and are ready, if need be, to be martyrs 
in its cause.” A large number of their 
convents was suppressed during the revo- 
lutionary troubles; in France, however, 
they had revived again to a considerable 
extent, but the persecuting “ Liberaliam ” 
of the Third Republic ejected them anew 
from their convents last year (1880). 
They are at present most numerous in 
Austria; in Switzerland also there are 
many, and altogether they are said still 
to number several thousands. There are 
at present seven Capuchin convents in 
England and Wales, and three in Ireland. 
(Helyot; * Bernardino Ochino,” by Ben- 
rath, 1875; English, Irish, and Ameriean 
“Catholic Directories.“) Though less 
numerous in the United States than other 
Franciscans, the Capuchins have con- 
vents in the dioceses of Green Bay, Leav- 
enworth, Milwaukee, and New York. 
CARDINA® (cardo, a hinge). Like 
most arrangements which, though made 
by man, carry out the Divine purpose, 
correspond to the wants of human s0- 
ciety, and are destined to live, grow and 
endure, the great institution of the Car- 
dinalate sprang from smal] and almost 
unnoticed beginnings. The words cardi- 
malts, cardinare, sncardinare, are found in 
ante-Nicene ecclesiastical writers, and are 
used to designate the fixed permanent 
clergy of any church—those who were so 
built into it and necessary to its being that 
it might be said to revolve round them 
as @ door round ita hinge! They are thus 
distinguished from those bishops, or 
priests, or deacons, whose connection with 
s church was loose or temporary. In the 
Roman Church parish churches or T'tles 
seem to have been first instituted in the time 
of Pope Marcellus (304), and the priesta to 
whose charge they were permanently com- 
mitted were styled cardinal priests. The 
deacons of the Roman Church, as of many 
other important Churches, were at first 
seven in number, in imitation of the 
eriginal Apostolicinstitution. They were 
not at first assigned to particular districts ; 
1 It is interesting to observe that the use of 
this metaphor dates from the remotest antiquity. 
The five princes of the Philistines were called 
Bsn) literally “axles” or “hinges” of the 
people. See Josue xiii 8; Judges iii. 8. 
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but as time went on, and various charitable 
institutions for the relief of the sick and 
r, with chapels attached to them, arose 
ere and there throughout the fourteen 
“ regions” into which the city was divided 
under Augustus, each deacon came to 
have one or more regions, with the insti« 
tutions locally contained in it, assigned to 
his care; and from the fixed character of 
their charge, they were called cardinal 
deacons. For a long time there was no 
such thing as a cardinal bishop, because 
the Roman Pontiff himself presided in the 
see in that capacity. But there: were 
several bishoprics in the immediate neighs 
bourhood of ome—namely, Portus (at the 
mouth of tha Tiber), Ostia (on the oppo= 
site side of the river), Preeneste, Sabina, 
Tusculum, Albano, and St. Rufina—the 
bishops vf which appear from very early 
times to have sat in synod with the Bishop 
of Rome: arelation which, with increasing 
exercise and deepening comprehension of 
the Papal prerogatives, was naturally dee 
veloped by degrees into a closer cone 
nexion. History does not enable us to 
describe or date the stages of this change, 
In the eleventh ceutury we find all the 
above-named sees (reduced now to six, 
for St. Rufina had been united to Portus 
incorporated in the Roman Church, an 
their occupants holding their appointe 
ments directly and solely from the Po 
This is the picture which we derive 
from the writings of St. Peter Damian 
(d. 1071), who was himself Cardinal 
Bishop of Ostia. The council held at 
Rome in 1059, under Nicholas II., decreed 
that Popes should thenceforth be elected 
on the judgment of the six cardinal bishops, 
with the assent of the Roman clergy, the 
applause of the people, and the ratification 
of the Emperor. Of the Roman clergy, 
the cardinal priests and deacons were the 
most prominent and influential portion, 
lence it 1s easy to understand, considering 
the instability of popular opinion, and the 
transitory character of human sovereignty, 
that the election of the Pope gradually 
came to be vested in the cardinals exe 
clusively, who, in their grades of bishop, 
priest, and deacon, represented the ancient 
“ presbyterium ” of the Roman Church ig 
the fullest and most satisfactory manner, 
In the twelfth century the number of 
the cardinal bishops, as already stated, 
was six; that of the cardinal priests, 
twenty-eight; and about this time the 
number of the cardinal deacons was raised 
from seven to fourteen, one for each 
region, whence they were called “ regione 
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ary” deacons. Tho dignity of tLeir office 
grew, while its functions Ober dwindled 
or were otherwise discharged i 
rocess of time the cardinal deacons, still 
riving their titles from the chapels 
formerly attached to the charitable insti- 
tutions of which they had the charge 
(St. Hadrian, St. Theodore, &c.), ceased 
to have local duties, and, like the car- 
dinals of higher rank, were drawn into 
the august circle of the immediate coun- 
sellors and assistants of the Roman Pontiffs. 
In the course of the twelfth century their 
number was further raised to eighteen, 
making s total of fifty-three cardinals; 
and this number remained fixed for a con- 
siderable time. Then a period of fluctua- 
tion ensued, during which the Sacred 
College was sometimes reduced to a mere 
handful of pereons. The Council of Basle 
ordered that the number of cardinals 
should be fixed at twenty-four; but the 
decree was not ratified by the Pope, and 
no attention was paid toit. Leo Xr raised 
the number tosixty-five. The final regu- 
lation, which h sheen to this day, was 
contained in the Oonstitution Pos/quam 
vetus of Sixtus V., published in 1586. 
By this it was ordered that the number 
of cardinals should never exceed seventy, 
thus composed: six of episcopal P 
holding the old suburban sees before 
mentioned ; fifty described as priesta, hold- 
ing a corresponding number of “ Titles ” or 
i in Rome; and fourteen described 

as deacons. By a Constitution of St. 
Pius V. (1567), all customs or privileges 
in virtue of which the name of Cardinal 
had been assumed by the clergy of any 
other church (e.g. by the canons of Com- 
teila, Milan, &c.) were abrogated, and 
was forbidden to apply it in future to 
any but the senators of the Roman Church. 
The cardinals owe their appointment 
solely to the Pope. They have for many 
centuries been taken in pe from all the 
great Christian nations of Europe, though 
the number of Italian cardinals has always 
reponderated. The appointment of a 
ture cardinal is announced by the Pope 
in consistory, but the name is reserved sn 
petto. At a subsequent consistory it is 
made public. The actual nee in 
the case of ecclesiastics residing in Rome, 
proceeds as follows: On a day named, 
the candidate goes to the Papal palace, 
and receives from the Pope the red biretta ; 
afterwards, ins public consistory, at the 
close of an im ceremonial, the Pope 
upon his head the famous red hat, 


; and in | card 
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mouth ° (08 claudit)—that is, forbids him 
for the present to speak at meetings of 
inals; in a third, he “opens his 
mouth ”’—that is, he removes the former 
prohibition, giving him at the same time 
& ring, and assigning to him his “ Title.” 
If the candidate is absent, being prevented 
by just cause from visiting Rome at that 
time, the red biretta is sent to him, and 
on receiving it he is bound to make oath 
that he will within a year visit the tombs 
of the Apostles. 

The duties of cardinals are of two 
kinds—those which devolve on them while 
the Pope is living, and those which the 
have to discharge when the Hvly See is 
vacant. As to the first, it may be briefly 
said that they consist in taking an active 

art in the government of the universal 

hurch; for although the Pope is in no 
way bound to defer to the opinions of the 
Sacred Oollege, in practice he seldom, if 
ever, takes an important step without 
their counsel and concurrence. Such a 
school in the science and art of govern- 
ment in all its furms as the College of 
Cardinals exista nowhere else in the world. 
They are brought into immediate contact 
with the various peculiarities of national 
character, the prejudices and cherished 
aims of dynasties, the conservatism that 
with more or less intelligence supports, 
and the communism that with more or 
less wickedness undermines, the fabric of 
Christian society. In consistory, whera 
the cardinals alt meet in a kind of senate 
under the presidency of the Pope, and 
discuss affairs ‘“‘exclusa omni forma judi- 
ciali,” the powers of statement and reply 
are cultivated; in the various Oongrega- 
tions [see ConareacATION, Roman], they 
learn to manage in detail the vast and 
complicated concerns of s communion 
which with its one faith and, substan- 
tially, one ritual, is found congenial to 
every people and at home in every climate. 
Hence flow that largeness of temper, that 
breadth of view, that readiness to drop 
the accidental if only the essential be 
maintained, that conciliatory bearing, and 
that antique courtesy, by which the finest 
9 a of cardinal ambassadors have 

ways been distinguished, History can 
show few nobler pictures than that of 
Cardinal Consalvi confronting the force 
and cunning of the First Napoleon in the 
zenith of his power, and compelling the 
draughting of the Concordat in the form 
that the Pope, not the First Consul, 
required. 


fn @ second consistory he “closes his All the cardinals now take precedence 
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of bishops, archbishops, and even patri- | revealed something to him in consequence 
archs. This was not so formerly; the!of which Berthold left Italy, and repair- 
change was gradually introduced. They |/ing to Mount Carmel (1156)—that moun- 
haye many other privileges, which canon- |tain, so conspicuous and so beautiful, 
ists—who generally hold that the rank of! which juts out into the sea at the south 
cardinal, in its temporal aspect, is equiva- | of Acre—took up his abodethere. Every- 
lent to that of a reigning prince—have , one knows the connection of Carmel with 
elaborately defined in their treatises. On | some of the leading incidents of the pro- 
their seals they have their own arms, with phet’s life (3 Kings, xvili; 4 Kings, iv). 
the red hat as crest; they are styled, A cavern near the summit was then 
Lminentissimi, and Reverendissimt. shown as the habitation of Elias, and the 


At a vacancy of the Holy See, the: ruins of a spacious monastery, the history 
duties of the cardinals become confined to of which is unknown, covered the ground. 
protecting the Church and pion all 
things in their due order, till a Conclave | i ue a is 
can be assembled for the election of a new We Holy places in 1185, thus writes:— 
Pope. [CONCLAVE] Some years ago a white-haired monk, 

ae ae a : who was also a priest, came from Cala- 

Irhere tsin the British Isles one cardinal, 


, bria, and through a revelation from the 
Michael Cardinal Logue, Archbishop of prophet Khas, established himself in this 
Armagh, Ireland. 


: ylace. He enclosed a small portion of 
The United States have had two car- |! . : é 
dinals—one, Cardinal McCloskey, died pee Tes Ot De toast (ys et Dullta 


ssembli 
October 10, 1885. The present cardinal tower and a little church, assembling 


; i ; : in it about ten brothers, who, with him, 
i Gibbons, Archbishop of inhabit at present this holy place.’’ Ber- 


The § AU Callerenmhers- me Ge thold, therefore, may in one sense be con- 
patria eee _ sidered as the founder of the Carmelite 
sent (1857) about sixty-five members. 


order, and its first general. On the other 
CARDINAL LEGATE. [See Lx-| hand, it cannot be questioned that Ber- 
GATE. | 


thold found hermits living on the moun- 
CARDINAL PROLECTOR. A mem- 


tain when he arrived there, attracted by 
ber of the Sacred College, belonging the peculiar sanctity which the restdence 
by birth to one of the more considerable 


of the great prophet had conferred on 
Catholic nations, who has received the 


An eyewitness, John Phocas, who visited 


the spot; these appear to have joined 
purple partly on that account. His local 


him, and to have accepted along with him 

knowledge of his own people and their and his immediate followers ule ule 
ways, through being ‘‘to the manner which was framed for them in 1209 by 
oe Albert, patriarch of Jerusalem. ‘These 
hermits may have had a long line of pre- 
decessors, nor is there any historical or 
moral impossibility in the assumption 
that holy men had lived on the mountain 
without interruption since the days of 
Ielias, although positive evidence is want- 
ing. There is no proot that a succes- 
sion of a long line of saintly anchorites 
was gradually merged in the fixed per- 
suasion that the very order of Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel, such as it was in the 
thirteenth and following centuries, had 
existed there in) unbroken continuity, 


born,’’ qualify him to be a trusted referee 
when any questions affecting the interests 
of the nation to which he belongs, or of 
individuals of that nation, are brought 
forward at Rome, and the name of ‘‘ Car- 
dinal Protector’’ has hence naturally been 
assigned to him. A remarkable instance, 
illustrating the representative weight which 
such cardinals often enjov in the Sacred 
College, was that of the French Cardinal 
Maury, described by Consalviin his power- 
ful narrative of the Conclave which prg- 
ceded the election of Pius VII. There 
are also Cardinal Protectors of religious keeping the three vows, and with here- 


orders, of colleges, &c. ditary succession, from the time of Elias. 

CARMELITES, ORDER OF. In: It was in this extreme form that the 
the middle of the twelfth century a cru-| Carmelite view of the antiquity of their 
sader named Berthold vowed at the com-|order was combated in the seventeenth 
mencement of a battle that if by thejcentury by the learned Papebroke, the 
merey of God his side was victorious, he Bollandist, who in the volumes of the 
would embrace the religious life. Thej‘‘ Acta Sanctoruin’’ for March gave lives 
victory was won, and Berthold became a!of Berthold and Cyril, in which it was 
monk in Calabria. Soon after, the prophet assumed that the former was the f77s/, 
Elias is said to have appeared to him and, and the latter the /A/rd. general of the 
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ender. A violent contro arose 
several Carmelite writers published 


treatises; other Jesuits came to the assis- \ England remained true to Urban 
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of the order siding with the Avignoa 
Pope and electing a different eneral 
0 


tance of Papebroke; the Spanish Inquisi-| put an end to the dissimilarity of practice 


tion waa wduced to issue s decree censur- 
ing the published volumes of the “ Acta 
Sanctorum ;” and Rome, while refusing 
to adopt or ratify this censure, thought it 
expedient to impose silence on the dis- 
putants (1698). 

The rule given to the order by the 
atriarch Albert was in sixteen articles. 
t forbade the possession of property ; 

ordered that each hermit should live in a 
cell by himself; interdicted meat alto- 
gether ; recommended manual labour and 
silence; and imposed a strict fast from the 
Exaltation of the Oross (Sept. 14) to 
Easter, Sundays being excepted. 
The progress of the Mohammedan 
power in Palestine, after the illusory treat 
entered into by the Emperor eric I 
in 1229 with the Sultan Kameel, made it 
more and more difficult for Christians to 
live there in peace ; and under their fifth 


eral, Alan of Brittany, they aban-~j shine out with 


ned Oarmel and established themselves 
in Cyprus (1238) and other places. They 
beld their first chapter at Aylesford in 
Hampshire, in 1245, and elected our 
eoun n, St. Simon Stock, to the 
generalship. Under him the order was 
pao extended, and entered upen 8 
ourishing period. To this Saint Our 
Lady is said to have shown the Scapular 
ha vision. [See ScapuLaR.] After passing 
into Europe they found it necessary to 
live in common, and no longer as hermits. 
This, with other mitigations of the primi- 
tive rule, was sanctioned by Innocent IV., 
who confirmed them in 1247 under the 
title of the order of friars of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel. Their habit was origin- 
ally striped, but ultimately the dress by 
which they are so well knuwn, the brown 
habit with white cloak and scapular, was 
adopted. They were recognised as one of 
the mendicant orders ; our ancestors knew 
them as “the White Friars.” Many dis- 
tinguished men and eminent ecclesiastics 
have worn their habit. In our own 
eountry we can point to the vast and solid 
eapacity of Thomas of Walden, confessor 
to Henry V., and one of the theologians 
at the Council of Constance, who in a 
work of profound learning and great elo- 
i e “ Doctrinale Fidei,” confuted 
esophistries advanced by Wyclif against 
the faith and discipline of the Church. 
The Papal schism led to much confu- 
elon and tion of discipline, a portion 


which prevailed, Eugenius 1V. issued a 
bull in 1431, in which permission was 
given to eat meat three times a week, 
with other indulgences. But these were 
not accepted in all the convents, Gradue 
ally the names of Observantines and Con- 
ventuals crept in, to distinguish the Car 
melites who observed the rule as ratified 
by Innocent IV. from those who accepted 
the mitigations of Kugenius. Special 
congregations aiming at a strict obser- 
vance of the rule arose in Italy and 
France; among these was the congrega- 
tion of Mantua, founded by the unhappy 
Thomas Connecte, who is roticed ty 
Addison in the “ Spectator.” In England 
at the time of the dissolution of the 
monasteries, the Carmelites were in a very 
flourishing condition. Impartial wit. 
nesses declare that in no country of 
Europe did the glory of their institute 
greater lustre than in 
England. They had fifty-two houses,® 
In London the library of the White 
Friars was the best to be found in the 
city; the books bestowed on it by Thomas 
Walden alone were valued at two thou- 
sand gold pieces. All these were destroyed 
or dispersed at the dissolution.* 

The later glories of the order belong 
chiefly to Spain, and are due to the herols 
virtue of a woman, St. Teresa. Oarme= 
lite nuns had been first instituted by John 
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Boreth, general of the order in the fifteenth 
century. Relaxations of the rule had 
crept into their convents as into those of 
the friars, St. Teresa lived for many 
years in the convent of Avila, which was 
under the mitigated observance. Amidst 
great obstacles, and in the teeth of much 
ersecution, she carried out her object of 
introducing a reform among the nuns by 
returning to the ancient rigour of the 
rule. She thus became the founder of 
the Discalced Carmelite nuns. Nor did 
her zeal stop here, but extended itself to 
a reformation of the friars, in which also, 
sided by the counsel of St. Peter of 
Alcantara, and the labours and sufferings 
of St. John of the Cross, who joined the 
new order, she was completely successful. 
At the time of her death, in 1582, she had 
assisted in the foundation of seventeen re- 
formed convents for women and fifteen 
for men. These J)iscalced Carmelites, 
whose institute rapidly spread to all the 
Catholic countries of Parepe and to the 
Spanish colonies, were at first subject to 
the government of the unreformed order ; 
but Clement VIII., in 1593, gave them a 
eneral of their own. Several other re- 
orms have been introduced since that of 
St. Teresa in various countries, which we 
have not space here to notice. At present, 
in spite of the devastation wrought during 
the revolutionary epoch, and the spirit of 
unbelief which engenders and is encour- 
aged by revolutions, a considerable num- 
ber of Carmelite monusteries still exists. 
In France, though they were swept away 
at the first revolution, they had been re- 
Introduced, and till lately possessed some 
eixty houses. But the iniquitous decree 
of March 29, 1880, lately issued by the 
Republican Government of France, has 
resulted in the violent seizure of all the 
houses of men, and in turning the friars 
adrift. In Spain, we believe, they are at 
present numerous. (Iélyot; ‘ Biblio- 
theea Carmelitana ’; Tanner; Dugdale.) 
In the United States there are Caleed 
Carmelite friars, who, though not many, 
have convents in the dioceses cf Leaven- 
worth, Newark, and Pittsburgh. The 
Discaleced Nuns of St. Teresa’s reform 
were introduced into the United States 
in 1790, and besides their original foun- 
dation, at Baltimore, now have two other 
econvents—one in St. Louis, the other in 
New Orleans. In all three the rule is 
followed to the letter. 
CARNIVAL (from caro, vale, the 
time when we are about to say farewell 
to fleah-meat; or ubs coro valet—in allu- 
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elon to the indulgence of the flesh in the 
days which precede the fast), the three 
days before Lent, though the name somee 
times includes the whole period between 
February 3, the feast of St. Blusius, and 
Ash-Wednesday. The Carnival in Catho- 
lic countries, and in Rome itself, is a special 
season for feasting, dancing, masquerading 
and mirth of all sorts. In itself this cus 
tom is innocent, although the Church 
from Septuagesima onwards assumes the 
garb of penance, and prepares her children, 
by the saddened tone of her office, for thy 
Lenten season. But the pleasures of the 
Carnival easily degenerate into riot, and 
tbe Church therefore epecially encourages 

ious exercises at this time. In 1546 thu 

esuits at Macerati introduced the cuss 
tom of exposing the Blessed Sacramer.t 
through the Carnival, This devotion 
spread through the Church, and Clement 
XLIL., in 1765, grantee a plenary indul- 
gence on certain conditions to those who 
take part in it. 

CARTHUSIANS, ORDER OF, 
The founder of this celebrated order was 
St. Bruno, in the eleventh century. A 
well-known story, once inserted in the 
Roman Breviary, ascribes his retirement 
from the world to the marvellous resuscitas 
tion of a noted Paris doctor, as his body 
was being carried tothe grave. But there 
is no contemporary evidence to sustain the 
story, and it was, probably on this account, 
left out of the Breviary by Urban VIIL 
Bruno was a native of Cologne, and gave 
proof of more than common piety, recollec- 
tion, and mortification even from his ten- 
der years. When he was grown up, he 
was at first entered among the clergy of 
St. Cunibert’s at Cologne, whence he passed 
to Rheims, a city then celebrated for its 
episcopal school. Bruno made here great 
progress in learning, and was appointed 
“ scholasticus” a écoldtre) ; many of the 
leading men of the age were his pupils, 
IIe had much to suffer from the conduct 
of the unworthy Archbishop of Rheims, 
Manasses, suspended in 1077; and the 
resolution to quit the world seems to have 
arisen in him about this time, and grew 
in strength continually, Leaving Rheims, 
uncertain in what way God willed him to 
carry out his clearly-seen vocation, he re- 
paired to St. Robert of Molesme, the 
founder of the Cistercian order, by whom 
he was referred to St. Hugh, Bishop of 
Grenoble. With six companions, Bruno 
presented himself to the bishop, and opened 
to him their desire to found an institute 
im which the glory of God and the good 
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of man should be soug it on a foundation 
of rizorous austerity and self-discipline. 
The good bishop was overjoyed at seeing 
them; in their request he saw the begin- 
ning of the fulfilment of a wonderful 
dream which he had had the night before. 
Soon afterwards he led them to the desert 
of the Chartreuse, an upland valley in the 
Alps to the north of Grenoble, more than 
4,000 feet above the sea, and only to 
be reached by threading a gloomy and 
difficult ravine. Hivh crags surround the 
valley on all sides; the soil is poor, the 
cold extreme —snow -ies there most of the 
Hae eh the air is charged with fog. 

runo accepted this site with joy, and he 
and his companions immediately built an 
oratory there, and small separate cells, in 
imitation of the ancient Lauras of Pales- 
tine. This was in 1086, and the origin of 
the Carthusian order, which takes its 
name from Ohartreuse, is dated from this 
foundation. 

St. Bruno, when he had been only two 
or three years at the Chartreuse, was sum- 
moned to Rome by an imperative man- 
date from Urban II., who had been his 
pupil, With grief he left his beloved com- 
panions, the most prudent and devoted of 
whom, Landwin, he appointed prior in his 
room, and, recommending the monastery 
to the protection of the Abbot of Chaise 
Jieu, departed for Italy. He was never 
able to return, but after founding convents 
ut Squillace and La Torre in Calabria, died 
at the last-named place in 1101. The 
crlebrated Abbot of Cluny, Peter the 
Venerable, writing about forty years after 
St. Bruno, describes in few words the 
manner of life which the saint instituted, 
aid to which his monks—the only ancient 
order in the Church which has never been 
reformed and never needed reform—have 
always faithfully adhered. “ Their dress,” 
he writes, ‘is meaner and poorer than 
that of other monks; so shortand scanty, 
and so rough, that the very sight afirights 
one. They wear coarse ‘Tainahitts next 
tleir skin; fast almost perpetually ; eat 
only bran bread ; never touch flesh, either 
sick or well; never buy fish, but eat it if 
given them as an alms; eat eggs and 
cheese on Sundays and Thursdays; on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays their fare 1s pulse 
or herba boiled; on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays they take nothing but 
bread and water; and they have only one 
meal a day, except within the octaves 
of Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, Epi- 
phany, and some other festivals. Their 
constant occupetion is praying, reading, 


_ Epworth (Linc.) 
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and manual labour, which consists chiefly 
in transcribing books. They say the lesser 
hours of tho divine office in their cells at 
the time when the bell rings, but meet 
together at vespers and matins with won- 
derful recollection.” ‘This manner of life 
they seem to have followed for some time 
without any written rule. Guigo, the 
fifth prior of the Chartreuse (1223) made 
a collection of their customs; and in later 
times several other compilations of their 
statutes were framed, of which a com- 
plete code was arranged in 1681, and ap- 
proved of by Innocent XI. in 1688. The 
glorious difliculty of the very perfect Ite 
aimed at by the Dicthasians Is recognised 
by the Church, which “ allows religious 
men of any of the mendicant orders to 
exchange their order for that of the 
Carthusians, as astate of greater austerity 
and perfection; but no one can pass trem 
the Carthusians to any other order, a8 
Fagnanus, the learned canonist, proves at 
large.” The name of Chartrense was 
given to each of their monasteries; this 
was corrupted in england into Charter- 
house. Among their original customs was 
that of taking a walk, which they called 
spattament (from the Latin spatiart), with- 
in the bounds of their desert; and to this 
day the monk of the Grande Chartreuse 
takes his daily “spaciment.” The ordin- 
ary dress is entirely white; but outside 
the boundaries of his monastery the Car- 
thusian wears a long black cloak and hood. 
In 1391 Boniface LX. formally renewed 
the exemption of the order from episcopal 
control; and in 1508 Julius II. ordained 
that their monasteries in every part of the 
world should obey the prior o the Grande 
Chartreuse and the chapter general of the 
order. 

Among the distinguished men who 
have borne the Carthusian habit are 
St. Hugh, bishop of Lincoln, Cardina. 
d’Albergati, the learned and holy Denis 
Rickel, commonly called Denis the Carthu- 
sian, and Walter Ililton (1433), whose 
“‘ Ladder of Perfection,” a work of mystic 
cal theology, was pub: shed by Abraham 
Woodhead in the seventeenth century. 

The Chartreuses or Charterhouses im 
England at the time of the dissolution 
were nineinnumber.? A large proportion 

! Alban Butler, Life of St. Bruno, Oct ¢ 

8 Namely at— 


Beauvale (Notts) 


Mount Grace (York.) 
Coventry 


Shene 

Witham (Line.) ; 
and two cells, at 

Mendip (Som.) 

Shapwick (Dors.) 


Hinton (Som.) 
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of the monks and friars then in England, 
like the ascular cleryv, accepted, in words 
at any rae, the new doctrine of the royal 
supremacy; but the Carthusians stood 
firm. Even Mr. Froude, the thorough-going 
apologist of Tudor tyranny, acknowledges 
that the London Cartbusians met death 
like heroes, Laughton, their prior, and 
several of the monks, were hanged in 
1635 ; one, Maurice Chauncey, accepting 
the supremacy, was allowed to leave Ing- 
land, but bitterly repented hia weakness, 
was reconciled to the Courch, and wrote 
an interesting and touching narrative of 
the whole tragedy. The remaining eight 
monks of the London house perished of 
jail-fever, foul air, and starvation, after 

ing imprisoned some months in New- 
ate. The Carthusians of Shene, in 

urrey, fifteen in number, withdrew to 
Flanders on the death of Queen Mary, 
and abode in various places; at the time 
when Alban Butler wrote they were 
settled at Nieuport, and were, with the 
Brigittine nuns of Se coca israel 
“the only two Exglish ond ts which were 
never dispersed.” 

When Heélyot wrote, early in the 
eighteenth century, there were 172 Car- 
thusian houses altogether, of which five 
were nunneries ; about seventy-five out of 
the whole number were in l‘rance. These 
were all swept away at the Revolution. 
The Jacobin government tried to sell the 
Grande Chartreuse, but no one would bid 
fur it, on account of the poverty of the 
soil. After the Restoration some of the 
mouksreturning from abroad were allowed 
to reoccupy it; amongst these was the 
general, Dom Moissonnier, who, like an- 
other Simeon, died in peace eleven days 
after his re-entry into the beloved solitude. 
Tor along time the monks were very poor, 
having to pay rent for their own barren 
lands to the government; but since they 
invented the famous liqueur named after 
the monastery, the revenue from the sale of 
‘which is considerable, they have been 
fairly well off. In 1870 they numbered 
about forty, with twenty lay brothers, and 
sixty servants. 

n England, a large Carthusian mon- 
astery has for some years been rising 
among the Sussex hills, near Steyning. 
(Hélyot; Alban Butler, Oct. 6; Tanner's 
“Notitia.”) — 

CASSOCE (vestis talarts, toga sub- 
tanen, sowtane). A close-fitting garment 
reaching to tbe heels (usgue ad talos), 
which is the distinctive dress of clerics. 
The cassock of simple priests is black: 
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that of bishops and other prelates, purple; 
that of cardinals, red; that of the Pope, 
white, Originally the cassock was the 
ordinary dress common to laymen; its 
use was continued by the clergy while 
Jay people, after the iminigration of the 
Northern nations, began to wear shorter 
clothes, and thus it became associated with 
the ecclesiastical state. The Council of 
Trent, De Reform. cap. 6, uires all 
clerics, if in sacred orders, or if they hold 
a benefice, to wear the clerical dress; 
although in Protestant countries clerics 
are excused from doing 80 in public, on 
account of the inconveniences likely to 
arise. 

CASUISTRY. The ecience which 

deals with cases of conscience. [See 
Mora THEOLOGY. ] 
_ CAsus. A name given to real or 
Imaginary cases in canon law, moral 
theology, or ritual, collected together in 
order to illustrate diflicult points in these 
branches of learning. Such a collection 
of cases to illustrate the “ Decretum of 
Gratian ” was made about 1200 by 
Benincasa Senensis; about 1245 Bernard 
of Bologna, afterwards Archdeacon ot 
Compostella, made a similar collection to 
aid in the study of Gregery LX.’s Decretals. 
Since that time, collections of this kind 
Without number, in all these three branches 
of learning, have appeared. At confer- 
ences of the clergy, “ cases” of this kind 
ure generally discussed. 

CASUS RESERVAT®. [See Re- 
SERVED Cas4s. | 

CATACOMBS. A sketch of the 
present state of knowledge about tlie 
Roman catacombs, considering the high 
relizious interest of the subject, may fairly 
be expected in a work like the present. 
We shall brietly describe their position, ex- 
plain their origin, and trace their history ; 
then, after describing the catacomb of 
San Callisto, as a model of the rest, we 
shall show, so far as our limits will allow, 
what a powerful light the monuments of 
the catacombs supply in illustration of tie 
life, and in evidence of the faith, of Chris- 
lians in the primitive ages. 

The word “catacomb” had originally 
no such connotation as is now attached 
to it; the earliest form, catacumba 
(xara, and xvy8n, a hollow)—probatly 
suggested by the natural con ticr 
of the ground—was the name given te 
the district round the tomb of Crecilia 
Netella and the Oircus Romuli on the 
Appian Way. All through the middle 
aves “ad catacumbas” meant the sub: 
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ztranean cemetery adjacent to the tar- | 


famed basilica of St. Sebastian, in the 
region above menticued; afterwards, the 
sirnification of the .erm was gradually 
extended, and appli:d to all the ancient 
underground cemeteries near Rome, and 
even to similar cemeteries in other places, 
at Paris, for instance. The bodies of 
St. Peter and St. Paul were believed to 
have rested here nearly from the date of 
their martyrdom to the time of Pope 
Cornelius, who translated them t4 where 
they are now (Bed. “ De Sex Ait. Mundi: ” 
“corpora & lorum de catacumbis leva- 
vit noctu ”); it was therefore most natural, 
apart from the sacred associations which 
the memorials of other martyrs aroused, 
that for this reason alone pilgrims should 
eagerly visit this cemetery. 

I. Some twenty-five Christian ceme- 
‘eriea are known, and have been more or 
less carefully examined; but there are 
wany others, which, either from their 
having fallen into ruin or being blocked 
up with earth and rubbish, remain unex- 
plored. Those-that are known and acces- 
site are found on every side of Rome, 
but they are clustered most thickly at the 
erith-east corner of the city, near the 
Via Appia and the Via Ardeatina. The 
most noteworthy of all, the cemetery of 
San Callisto, is close to the Appian Way ; 
near it are those of St. Prwtextatus, St. 
Sebastian, and St. Soteris, Passing on 
round the city by the east and north, we 
find the cemetery of Santi Quattro, near 
the Via Appia Nova, that of St. Cirlaca 
on the fond to Tivoli, the extremely in- 
teresting catacomb of St. Agnes on the 
Via Nomentana, and that of St. Alexander, 
farther out from Rome on the same road. 
Next comes the cemetery of St. Priscilla, 
on the Via Salaria. Continuing on, past 
the Villa Borghese, we come upon the 
valley of the Tiber, beyond which, on the 
right bank of the river, we find in succes- 
sion the cemeteries of Calepodius and 
Generosa, Orossing again to the left 
bank, we come i Sig the cemetery of St. 
Lucina on the Via Ostiensis, that of SS. 
Nere> ed Achilleo (known also by the 
name Of S. Domitilla) on the Via Ardea- 
tina, and, finally, that of St. Balbina 
between the last-named road and the 
Appian Way. 

II. The origin of the catacombs is now 
thoroughly understood. It was long be- 
lieved that they were originally mere 
sand-pits, arenaria, out of which sand was 
dug for building , and to which 
the Christians , partly for the sake 
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cf concealment, partly because the sottness 
of the material lent itself to any sort of 
excavation, This was the view of Baro- 
nius and of scholars in general down to 
the present century, when the learned 
Jesuit, F. Marchi, took the subject in 
hand. He made personal researches in 
the catacomb of St. Agnes, and gradually 
the true origin and mode of construction 
of these cemeteries broke upon his mind. 
His more celebrated pupil, the Commenda- 
tore de’ Rossi, sided by his brothers, con- 
tinued his explorations, and has given to 
the world a colossal work on the Romau 
Catacombs, which Dr. Northcote and Mr. 
Brownlow made the foundation of their 
interesting book, “ Roma Sotterranea.” 
Padre Marchi drew attention to the fact 
that among the volcanic strata of the 
Roman Oampagna, three gece are eB pe- 
cially noticeable—a hard building stone, 
called the tufa litotde; a soft stone, the 
tufa granolare; and @ aandstone of acarcely 
any coherency called pozzolana. The sand- 
pits, arenarta, of course occur in beds of 
this pozzvlana; and if they had been tlie 
origin of the catacombs, the latter would 
have been wholly or chiefly excavated in 
the same beds. But in point of fact the 
catacombs are almost entirely found in 
the tufa granolare, which exactly suited 
the purposes which the early Oliristians 
had in view. In the first place, they were 
obliged by the imperial laws to bury 
their dead outside the walls of the city. 
Secondly, they naturally would not place 
the cemeteries at a ter distance than 
they could help; and in fact all the cata- 
combs above named, except that of St. 
Alexander, are within two miles and a 
half of the val walls, Thirdly, the 
tufa granolare, being softer than the ¢ufa 
litoide, the necessary galleries, chambers, 
and Jocult (receptacles for the dead) could 
more easily be worked in it, while, on the 
other hand, it was sufficiently coherent to 
allow of its being excavated freely with- 
out danger of the roof and sides of the 
excavations falling in or erumbling away. 
The na was softer, but from ite 
crumbling nature narrow eries could 
not be run in it, nor loculs hollowed ue 
without the employment of s great de 
of masonry for the sake of security, as 
may be seen in the two or three instances 
of arenaria turned into catacombs which 
do exist; thus greater expense and trouble 
would arise in the end from resorting to it 
than from excavating in the tufa granolare, 
If it be asked why the Roman Ohris- 
1 The walls of Aurelian. 
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fians did not burv their dead in open-air 
cemeteries, the answer is twofold. In the 
first place, the Church grew up amid 
persecution, and the Christians naturally 
strove to screen themselves and their 
doings from public observation as much 
as possille, in the burial of their dead as 
in other matters. The sepulchral inserip- 
tions and decorations which they could 
sately affix to the graves of their beloved 
ones in the subterranean gloom of the 
catacombs, could not with common pru- 
dence have been emploved on tombs ex- 
posed to public view. In the second place, 
the needs of prayer and the duty of public 
worship were in this manner reconciled 
with the duty of sepulture to an extent 
not otherwise, under their circumstances, 
attainable. The relatives might pray at 
the tomb of a departed kinsman; the faith- 
ful gather round the “memory” of a 
martyr; the Christian mysteries might be 
celebrated in subterranean chapels, and on 
altars hewn out of the rock, with a con- 
venience, secrecy, and safety, which, if 
the ordinary mode of burial had been 
fullowed, could not have been secured. 
Nor was the practice a novelty when the 
Christians resorted to it. Even Pagan 
underground tombs existed, though the 
general custom of burning the dead, which 
prevailed under the emperors before Con- 
stantine, caused them to be of rare occur- 
rence; but the Jewish cemeteries, used 
under the pressure of motives very similar 
to those which acted upon the Christians, 
had long been in operation, and are in part 
distinguishable to this day. 

The modus operands appears to have 
been as follows. In ground near the city, 
obtained by purchase or else the property 
of some rich Christian, an area, or ceme- 
tery “lot,” was marked out, varying in 
extent but commonly having not less than 
a frontaze of a hundred and a depth of 
two hundred feet. At one corner cf this 
area an excavation was made and a stair- 
case constructed; then narrow galleries, 
usually little more than two feet in width, 
with roof flat or slightly arched, were 
carried round the whole space, leaving 
enouch of the solid rock on either side to ad- 
mit of oblong niches (locult)—large enough 
to hold from one to bodies, at varying 
distances, both vertically and laterally, 
according to the local strength of the 
material— being excavated in the walls. 
After burial, the docudus was hermetically 
sealed by a slab set in mortar, so that the 
proximity of the dead body might not 
affect the purity of the airis the catacomb. 
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or chambers, like our family vaults, were 
excavated in great numbera; these were 
entered by doors from the galleries, and 
had Jocudt in their walls like the galleries 
themselves. There were also arcusolia— 
when above the upper surface of a locudus 


containing the body of a martyr or con-— 


fessor, the rock was excavated, 80 as to 
leave an arched vault above, and a flat 
surface beneath on which the Eucharist 
could be celebrated—and “ table-tombs,” 
similar in all respects to the arcosolia 
except that the excavation was quad- 
rangular instead of being arched. Open- 
ings were frequently made between two 
or more adjoining cubicula, so as to 
allow, while the Divine Mysteries were 
being celebrated at an arcosolium in one 
of them, of a considerable number of 
worshippers being present. When tlie 
walls of the circumambient galleries were 
filled with the dead, cross galleries were 
mide, traversing the area at such dis- 
tances from each other as the strength of 
the stone permitted, the walls of whick 
were pierced with niches as before. ut 
this additional space also became filled up. 
and then the fussors were set to work to 
burrow deeper in the rock, and a new 
series of galleries and chambers, forming 8 
second underground story or prano, was 
constructed beneath the first. ‘T'wo, three, 
and even four such additional stories have 
been found in a cemetery. Another way 
of obtaining mure space was by lowering 
the floor of the galleries, and pierciny with 
niches the new waill-surface thus supphed. 
It is obvious thet expedients hie these 
could only be adopted in dry and deeply- 
drained ground, and accordingly we always 
find that it is the hills near Rome in which 
the cemeteries were excavated—the val- 
leys were useless for the purpose; hence, 
contrary to what was once Lelieved, no 
system of general communication between 
the different catacombs ever existed. 
Such communication, however, was often 
effected, when two or more cemeteries la 
contiguous to each other on the same hill, 
and all kinda of structural complications 
were the result; see the detailed account 
in “ Roma Sotterranea ” of the growth and 
gradual transformation of the cemetery of 
San Callisto. 

Il{. With regard to the history of 
the catacombs, a few leading facts are a 
that can here be given. In the first twe 
centuries, the use of the catacombs by the 
Christians was little interfered with 
they filled up the area with dead, and 
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deovrated the underground chambers with 
painting and sculpture, much as their 
means and taste suggested. In the third 
century persecution became fierce, and 
the Christians were attacked in the cata- 
combs. Staircases were then destroyed, 
assages blocked up, and new modes of 
boas and egress devised, so as to defeat 
as much as possible the myrmidons of the 
law; and the changes thus made can in 
many cases be still recognised and under- 
stood. On the cessation of persecution, 
after a.p. 300, the catacombs, in which 
many martyrs had perished, became a 
place of pilgrimage; immense numbers of 

rsons crowded into them ; and ditferent 

opes—particularly St. Damasus, early in 
the tifth century—caused old staircases to 
be enlarged, and new ones to be made, 
ind Jumimaria (openings for admitting 
‘ight and air) to be broken through from 
the cubicula to the surface of the ground, 
-u order to give more accommodation to the 
sous throng. These changes also can be 
recognised. Burial in the catacombs 
eaturally did not long survive the con- 
session of entire freedom and peace to the 
Uhurch ; but still they were looked upon 
ws holy places consecrated by the blood of 
uartyrs, and as such were visited by in- 
aumernable pilgrims. In the seventh and 
eighth centuries Lombard invaders dese- 
crated, plundered, and in part destroyed 
the catacombs. This led to a period of 
translations, commencing in the eizhth 
eentury and culminating with Pope 
Paschal (a.p. 817), by which all the relics 
ef the Popes and principal martyrs and 
eontessors which had hitherto lain in the 
satacombs were removed for greater safety 
to the churches of Rome. After that, 
the catacombs were abandoned, and in 
great part closed; and not till the six- 
teenth century did the interest in them 
revive. The names of-Onufrio Panvini, 
Bosio, and Boldetti are noted in connec- 
tion with the renewed investigations of 
which they were the object; and since 
the appearance of the work of the Padre 
Marek already mentioned, the interest 
awakened in all Christian countries by 
the remarkable discoveries announced has 
~ever for a moment waned. 

IV. Having thus attempted to sketch 
the origin and trace the hi ad as the 
catacombs, we proceed to describe what 
may now be seen in the most important 
porticn of the best known among them all 
—the cemetery of San Oallisto. Entering 
it from a vinevard near the Appian Way, 
the visitor descends a broad flight of steps, 
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fashioned by Pope Damasus from the 
motive above mentioned, and finds hime 
self in a kind of vestibule, on the stuccoed 
walls of which, honey-combed with locuds, 
are a quantity of rude inscriptions ip 
Greek and Latin, some of which are thir 
teen and fourteen centuries old, scratched — 
by the pityrims who visited out of devo- 
tion the places where Popes and martyre 
who had fought a good fight for Christ, 
and often their own kinsfolk and friends, 
lay in the peaceful gloom, awaiting the 
resurrection. By following a narrow 
gallery to the right, a chamber is reached 
which is called the Papal Orypt; for here 
beyond all doubt the bodies of many Popes 
of the third century, after Zephyrinus 
(203-217) had secured this cemetery for 
the use of the Christians and committed 
it to the care of his deacon Callistus, were 
laid, and here they remained till they 
were removed by Paschal to the Vatican 
crypts. This is proved by the recent dis- 
covery, in and near the Papal Crypt, of 
the slabs bearing the ptieinalt inscriptions 
in memory of the Vopes Eutychian, 
Anteros, Fabian, and Lucius. A passage 
leads out of the crypt into the cudteulumn 
of St. Cecilia, where, as De’ Rossi has 
almost demonstrated, the body of the 
saint, martyred in the first half of the 
third century, was originally deposited by 
Pope Urban, though it was afterwards 
removed by Paschal to her church in the 
Trastevere, where it now lies under the 
high-altar. In this cubiculum are paiut- 
ings of St. Cecilia and of Our Lord, the 
latter “according to the Byzsr.tine type, 
with rays of glory behind i¢ iu the form of 
a Greek cross.” But there paintings are 
late —not earlier than the centh century. 
Besides the Papal Crypt ard the chamber 
of St. Ceecilia, there are in this part of 
the cemetery “ several cubicwa interesting 
for their paintings, chiefly referable to 
Baptism and the [ucharist, the fish being 
the principal emblem of the latter. In 
one of these crypts isa painting of four 
male figures with uplifted hands, each 
with his name, placed over an arcosolisum ; 
in another are representations of pencocks, 
the emblem of immortality; in a third, 
Moses striking the rock, aud ascending to 
the mount; in a fourth, a grave-digger 
( fossor) surrounded with the implementa 
of his trade; in a fifth, the Good Shep- 
herd, with the miracle of the paralytic 
taking up his bed ; in a sixth, a banquet 
of seven persons, supposed to be the seven 
disciples alluded to in the twenty-first 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel. These 
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ainti as well as the greater of 
Phe ca oak, are referred to the pet half 
of the third century.” ! 

V. Fora detailed answer, accompanied 
with proofs, to the question, what testi- 
mony the catacombs bear to the nature of 
the religious belief and life of the early 
Christians, the reader is referred to the 

ages of “ Roma Sotterranea,” or to the 
fs er work of De’ Rossi. He will there 
find sufficient evidence to convince him of 
the truth of two main propositions— 
(1) that the religion of those Christians 
was 8 sacramental religion ; (2) that it 
was the reverse of puritanical: that is, 
that it disdained the use of no external 
helps which human art and skill could 
furnish, in the effort to symbolise and en- 
force spiritual truth. With reference to 
the first proposition, let him consider how 
the sacrament of Baptism is typically re- 
presented in the catacombs by paintings 
of Noe in the ark, the rock smitten and 
water gushing forth, a fisherman drawing 
fish out of the water accompanied by a 
man baptising, and the paralytic carrying 
his bed (“Roma Sotterranea,” p. 266) ; 
and also how the mystery of the Eucharist 
is stilh more frequently and strikingly 
rtfayed by pictures in which baskets of 
read are associated with fish, the fish 
being the well-known emblem of Our 
Lord. The second proposition i8 80 
abundantly proved by the remains of 
Christian art of very ancient date still to 
be seen in the catacombs, in spite of the 
havoc and ruin of fifteen centuries, that 
it would be a waste of words to attempt 
to establish it at length. Adopting the 
general forms and methods of the con- 
temporary Pagan art, but carefully 
eliminating whatever in it was immoral 
or superstitious, we find the Christian 
artists employing Biblical or symbolical 
subjects as the principal figures in each 
composition, while filling in their pictures 
with decorative forms and objectsa—such 
as fabulous animals, scroll-work, foliage, 
fruit, flowers, and birds—imitated from 
or suggested by the pre-existing heathen 
art. <A for which they had a 
eculiar fondness was that of the Good 
Shepherd. The Blessed Virgin and Child, 
with a figure standing near supposed 

1 Murray’s Handbook of Rome and its 
Environs. 

2 There were other reasons for this; but 
the fact that the initials of the Greek words 
signifying, ‘* Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour,” 
mace up the word IX@Y%, fish, undoubtedly had 
much to do with the general adoption of the 
emblem. 
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to be Yeaias, is represented in an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful but much irjured 
painting on the vaulted roof of @ loculus 
in the cemetery of St. Priscilla. De’ 
Rossi believes this painting “to belong 
almost to the apostolic age” (‘“ Roma 
Sotterranea,” p. 258). Another favourite 
type of Our Lord was Orpheus, who by 
his sweet music drew all creatures to hear 
him. The vine painted with so much 
freedom and grace of handling on the 
roof of the entrance to the cemetery of 
Domitilla is also, in De’ Rossi’s opinion, 
work of the first century. (‘ Roma 
Sotterranea,” Northcote and Brownlow; 
Murray’s “ Handbook of Rome.”) 
CATAFALQUEB. An erection like 
a bier placed during Masses of the dead, 
when the corpse itself is not there, in the 
centre of the church, or in some other 
suitable place, surrounded with burning 
lights and covered with black cloth. It is 
also called “ feretrum,” “ castrum doloris,” 
&c. (Merati’s “ Noves Observationes” on 
Gavantus,” Part ii. tit. 13.) 
CATECHISM. A_ summary of 
Obristian doctrine, usually in the form of 
question and answer, for the instruction 
of the Christian people. From the be- 
ginning of her history, the Church fu: filled 
the duty of instructing those who came 
to her for baptism. Catechetical schools 
were established, and catechetical instruc- 
tion was carefully and methodically given. 
We can still form an accurate idea of the 
kind of instruction given in the ear] 
Church, for Cyril of Jerusalem has left 
sixteen books of catechetical discourses, 
explaining the Creed to the candidates for 
baptism, and five more in which he sets 
forth for the benefit of the newly-bap- 
tised, the nature of the three sacraments 
(Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist) which 
they had just received. St. Augustine 
wrote a treatise on catechising, at the re- 
quest of Deo Gratias,a deacon and cate- 
chist at Oarthage. When the world be- 
came Christian there was no longer the 
same necessity for instructing converts, 
but the children, and, indeed, the people 
generally, still needed catechetical instruc- 
tion. Hence we find a council held at 
Paris in 829 deploring the neglect of 
catechetical instruction, while the Eng- 
lish Council of Lambeth in 1281 requires 
parish-priests to instruct their people four 
times a year in the principal parts of 
Christian doctrine—viz. the articles of the 
Creed, commandments, sacraments, &c. 
The treatise of Gerson, “De Parvulis ad 
Christum trahendis,” gives some idea of 
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catechetical instruction towards the close 
of the middle ages. 

Catechetical instruction was one of 
the subjects which occupied the Council 
uf Trent, and the Fathers arranged that a 
Catechism should be drawn up by a com- 
mission and be approved by the Council. 
This plan fell through, and they put the 
whole matter in the Pope’s hands. Pius 
IV. entrusted the work to four theolo- 
gians—viz. Calinius, Archbishop of Zara; 
Fuscararius (Foscarari), Bishop of Mo- 
dena; Marinus, Archbishop of Lanciano; 
and Fureirius (Fureiro), a Portuguese. 
All of them except the first were Domini- 
cans. Scholars were appointed to see to 
the purity of style. St. Charles Borro- 
meo took a great part in assisting the un- 
dertaking. In 1564 the book was finished, 
whereupon it was examined by a new 
commission under Cardinal Sirletus. To- 
wards the close of 1566 the Catechism 
appeared, under the title ‘‘ Catechismus 
Romanus, ex Decreto Concilii Tridentini, 
Pii V. Pont. Max. jussu editus. Rome, 
in czdibus Populi Romani, apud Aldum 
Manutium.’’ The original edition contains 
no chapters and no answers. This Cate- 
chism possesses very high, though not ab- 
solute, authority, and has been regarded 
as a model of clearness, simplicity and 
purity of language, of method and of 
doctrinal precision. But it was not fitted 
for direct use in catechetical instruction, 
being intended for parish priests and 
others who have to catechise rather than 
for those who receive instruction. Cate- 
chisms, therefore, of various sizes have 
been prepared by bishops for their dio- 
ceses. The Third Council of Baltimore 
ordered a Catechism prepared, which is 
now being used in this country. 


CATECHIST. A_ name originally 
given to those who instructed persons pre- 
paring for baptism. Catechists were in 
early times also called nautologai, be- 
cause they brought the sailors on board 
the ship of the Church. 

CATECHUMENS. Those who were 
being instructed and prepared for baptism. 
We meet with the first mention of cate- 
chumens in Justin Martyr, in Tertullian, 
and in the Clementines. Tertullian dis- 
tinguishes two classes of catechumens: 
viz. the ‘‘ novitioli,’’ or beginners, and the 
‘*aquam adituri,’? or those who were 
nearly ready for baptism and were admit- 
ted to the sermon and liturgy. In the 
Apostolic Constitutions, the catechumens 
are classified as (1) ‘‘audientes’’ or 
‘*hearers’*’ who attended the sermon, 
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(2) ‘‘ genuflectentes’’ or kneelers, who 
also assisted at the prayers which fol- 
lowed the sermon, and received the 
bishop’s blessing on bended knee; (3) the 
*‘competentes’’ or instructed, who were 
allowed to hear the full statement of Chris- 
tian mysteries, particularly the doctrine 
of the Eucharist. There was a famous 
catechetical school at Alexandria. Usu- 
ally catechumens remained under instruc- 
tion for two or three years, and often 
longer, but the time of probation was 
shortened when there was sufficient rea- 
son. iia Kraus, ‘‘ Kirchengeschichte,’’ 
p. 86. 


CATHARI. [See ALBIGENSES. ] 
CATHEDRA: EX CATHEDRA. 


Cathedra, inthe ecclesiastical sense, means 
(1) the chair in which the bishop sits. It 
was placed in early times behind the al- 
tar, which did not stand, as it usually 
does now, against the wall, but was sur- 


rounded by the choir. The wooden chair 
which St. Peter is said to have used, is 
still preserved in the Vatican basilica. 
Eusebius relates that the chair of St. 
James still existed in Jerusalem down to 
the time of Constantine. The chair of 
St. Mark at Alexandria was regarded with 
such religious awe that Peter of Alexan- 
dria, archbishop and martyr, did not dare 
to sit upon it, though it wasused by his suc- 
cessors. (Thomassin, ‘‘Traitédes Festes.’’) 

(2) Cathedra was used by a natural 
extension of meaning for the authority of 
the bishop who occupied it, so that the 
feast of the Cathedra or chair commemo- 
rates the day on which the bishop en- 
tered on his office. Thus we have three 
sermonsof St. Leo on the ‘‘ natalis cathed - 
rae sua ’’—/7.e. his elevation tothe pontifi- 
cate. Inthe Sacramentary of St. Gregory 
we find a Mass for ‘‘the Chair of St. 
Peter,’’ on the 24th of February. Accord- 
ing to John Belith, a liturgical writer of 
the middle ages, this feast was intended 
to celebrate St. Peter’s episcopate both at 
Antioch and Rome. A _ feast of St. 
Peter’s chair is mentioned in a sermon at- 
tributed to St. Augustine, and in a canon 
of the Second Council of Tours, which met 
in 507. Inthe course of the middle ages, 
the Feast in February was associated with 
St. Peter’s chair at Antioch. Paul IV., 
in a Bull of the year 1558, complains that 
although the feast of St. Peter’s chair at 
Rome was celebrated in France and 
Spain, it was forgotten in Rome itself, 
although the feast of his chair at Antioch 
was kept in Rome. Accordingly Paul 
IV. ordered that the feast of St. Peter's 
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ehair st Rome should be observed on 
January 18. The feast of St. Peter's 
ehair at Antioch is kept on February 22. 
(Thomaasin, #6.) 

(3) Cathedra is taken as a symbol of 
authoritative doctrinal teaching. Qur Lord 
said that the scribes and Pharisees sat 
“super cathedram Moysis”—4.e. on the 
chair of Moses. Here plainly it is not a 
material chair, of which Christ speaks, but 
the “chair,” as Jerome anys, is a metaphor 
fr the doctrine of the law. This meta- 
phor Leeame familiar in Christian litera- 
ture. hus Jerone speaks of the “chair 
of Peter and the fuith praised by apostolic 
mouth.” Later theologians use “ ex cath- 
edra"™ in a still more special seuse, and 
employ it to mark those Jetinitions in faith 
and morals which the Pope, as teacher of 
all Christians, imposes cn their belief. 
The phrase is comparatively modern, 
and Hi lnart adduces no instance of its 
use before 1305, It is often alleged that 
the theologians explain the words “ex 
cathedra” in many different ways, but a 
clear and authoritative account of the 
meaning ia given by the Vatican Council, 
which declares that the Pope is intale 


lible “ when he speaks ‘ex cathedra '—1e. . 


when, exercising his office as the pastor 


and teacher of all Christians, he,in virtue | 


of his supremne apoatolic authority, defines 
a doctrine concerning faith and morals, to 
be held by the whole Church.” (From 
Ballerini, “ De Primatu,” and the Bull 
“ Pastor mternus,” cap. iv.) 

CATHEDRAL (xude3pa, the raised 
seat of the bishop), The cathedral 
church in every diocese is that church in 
wich the bishop has his cbair or seat; 
whence eee, the Envlish form of sidye. 
It is sometimes called simply Domus, 
“the house” (Duomo, Ital.; Dom, Ger.) ; 
for, as ‘‘ palace ” suthciently indicates the 
residence of a king, “80 the Lord's house, 
which is the cathedral church, the palace 
of the king of kings, and the ordinary 
seat of the supreme pastor of a city and 
dincese, is sulicientls denoted by the 
single word Domus.” (Ferraris, in £e- 
elegian.) A cathedral was in early times 
called the Matrix Icclesia, but that name 
is now given to any church which has 
other churches subject to it. 

The establishment of a cathedral 
eburch, the conversion of a collegiate 
ehurch into a cathedral, and the union of 
two or more cathedrals under the same 
bishop, are all measures which cannot be . 
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legally taker. without the approbation of | 
the Pope. The temporal power has often | 
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performed these and the like acts by wa 
of usurpation, as when the revolutionary 
government of France reduced the number 
of I'rench dicceses from more than a hune 
dred and thirty to sixty; but a regular 
and lawful state of thinys in such a case 
can only be restored by the State's enter 
ing into a convention with the Holy See, 
which is always ready, withovt abandon- 
ing principle, to conform its action to the 
emergent necessities of tne times. Thus, 
in the case just mentioned, by the Con- 
cordat with iapoleon in 1802, Rome 
sanctioned the permanent suppression of 
many old sees, in consequence of which 
the French episcopate now numbers 
elvhty-four bishops instead of the larger 
number existing before the Revolution. 
Analogous changes are provided for in 
the Anglican communion by the theory 
of the Royal Supremacy, though this 
theory has been slightly moditied by the 
progress of political development | since 
the Reformation, The sovereign is still 
supreme in theory “in all causes and 
over all persons, ecclesixstical as well ae 
civil,” within the Anglican communion ; 
but the supremacy cannot be exercised in 
any important matter without the consent 
of the majority of the House of Com 
mons, expressed through a responsibh 
ministry. An Act of Parliament, em: 
bodving as it does the united will and 
action of sovereign and Parliament, sclvee 
all difficulties. Thus in 1833 ten Protes- 
tant sees n Ireland were suppressed ad & 
stroke, and within the last few yeare 
several suttrazan sees, at Nottingham and 
elsewhere, have been erected—always by 
Act of Parhament. In every such case, 
whatever legality the Act may have is 
solely due to the action of the temporal 
power; ecclesiastical authurity has nothing 
to do with it. 

The Council of Trent forbids the 
holding of more than one cathedral 
church, or the holding of a catuedral 
along with a parish church by the same 
bishop. It enjoins that ordinations 
shall, so far as possible. be publicly ceie- 
brated in cathedra! churches, and in the 
presence of the canons,? 

CATHEDRAL anil MONASTIr 
SCHOOLS. [See Scxo01s.] 

CATHEDRATICUM. This pay- 
ment, as originally regulated by the 
Second Council of Br ava (572), was a 
visitation fee due from every pariab 
church in his diocese to the biehop on the 


1 Seas. vii. 2; xxiv. 17, De Reform. 
? Sees. xxiii. 8, De Reform. 
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socesion of his annual visit to it. The 
atnount was two shillings (svdidi) in gold. 
In process of time coins of greater value 
were tendered—thus in the kingdom of 
Naples the cathedraticum was cousidered 
to two ducats—and when such had 
become the established custom a return 
to the smaller money was not allowed. 
Wherever there is a beneficed clergy this 
fee is still legally due to the bishop, nor 
can any period of actual immunity from 
the burden, however prolonged, confer a 
claim to future exemption. 
the Council of Trent it has been customary 
to pay it in synod, not pene the visi- 
tation ; whence it is also called “ Synod- 
aticum.” The churches and mouasteries 
of the regular clergy are exempt from 
the payment of the Cathedraticum, though 
it must be paid on account of all secular 
benefices which are in the possession of 
monastenss. (Ferraris; Fleury, “ Hist. 
Eccl.” xxxirv.) 

CATHOLIC (“general” or uni- 
versal).* The word occurs in profane 
authors—e.g. in Polybius—but among 
Christians it received a special or tech- 
nical sense, and was applied to the true 
Church, spread throughout the world, in 
order to distinguish it from heretical 
sects. Thus one of the very earliest 
Christian writers, Iynatius of Antioch, 
says, “Where Christ is, there is the 
Catholic Church; where the bishop is, 
there must the people be also.” Thus 
“Catholic” became the recognised name 
of the Church. As “heresy,” Clement 
of Alexandria tells us, denotes separation 
(since he signifies individual choice), 
so the words “Catholic Church” imply 
unity subsisting among many members, 
Again, St. Augustine, in his epistle against 
the Donatists, tells them that the question 
at issue is “‘ Where is the Church?” He 
ees to the traditional name “ Catholic 
Church,” which is given to one body and 
to one body only; he proves that the 
name has been given rightly, as is shown 
by the very fact that the Catholic Ohurch 
unlike the Donatist sect, is dilfused 
throughout the world; and he concludes 
that as the Church is one, ns this one 
Church is the Catholic Church, as the 
Catholic Ohurch is the body of Christ, 
therefore that he who is without ite pale 
eannot “ obtain Christian salvation.” 

The name. “Catholic” was also ap- 
plied from very early times to individual 
members of the eae This oy ue 

. in Cyprian, aad the saying of Pacian 
(op. 1 ad Sempron.) is familiar to every- 


But since | 
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body: “ Ohristian is my name; Catholic is 
my surname.” Lastly, the word “Catho- 
lic ” is used of the faith which the Church 
of God holds. We meet with the phrase 
“Catholic faith” in Prudentius, and free 
uently of course in later writers. (For 
CaTHotic Cuurcy see CHURCH.) 

“Catholic” is also used in various 
subsidiary senses, viz. : 

(1) Of letters addressed to the faithe 
ful in general, whether by the Apostles, 
who wr. te “Catholic epistles” as distinct 
from epistles to the Galatians, &c., or by 
later bishops. (See Euseb. iv. 23.) 

(2) In Greek, of cathedral churches 
as distinct from parish churches; of the 
chief church as distinct from oratories; 
and, in the later Byzantine period, of 
parish as distinct from monastic chapels. 

(3) Catholicus, originally a civil title 
used during Constantine’s time in Africa 
and given ey to the “ procurator 
fisci,” was bextowed on the Bishop of 
Seleucia, as representing the Patriarch of 
Antioch, and also on the chief ecclesi- 
astic among the Persian Nestorians. The 
title was also current among Armeniana 
and Ethiopians, It is said to have de 
noted a primate with several metropoli- 
tans under him, but himself subject to a 
patriarch. (See CaTHo.icus.] 

(4) “ Catholic thrones” was a title 
given to the four patriarchal sees. 

(5) “Catholic King” was a title 
given to Pepin (767), and other kings of 
France (Froissart says it was borne by 
Philip of Valois). ie were afterwards 
called “Most Christian.” “Catholic 
King ” became in modern times the usual 
title of the Spanish sovereigns, The title 
“Catholic” was conferred Alexander 
VI. on Ferdinand and Teabel la. (Kraug, 
“Real Encyclopadie; ” and for the title 
“(Catholic King” see also Fleury, exvii. 11.) 

CATHOLIcus. Oertain Oriental 

atriarchs in Mesopotamia, Armenia, and 
Persia have anciently borne and perhape 
still bear this name. It must have been 
intended to signify the wide sweep of the 
jurisdiction which the bearer of this 
dignity enjoyed over the provinces and 
dioceses under his rule. Yet the catholict 
were never placed on a level with the 
patriarchs of the five great sees, Rome, 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, and 
Constantinople. On the erection of the 
Armenian church, through the labours ot 
Gregory the Illuminated, early in the 
fourth century, its ¢piscopal head was 
named “Catholicos.” As tine went on we 
find him indiiferentls styled tha Catholis 
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of Persia or of the Armenians. There 
was also a Catholicus of Seleucia on the 
Tigris. Both these, after the general 
revolt of the oriental churches against 
the Council of Chalcedon, lost the ortho- 
dox faith; one was Monophiysite, the 


other Nestorian. The Nestorian Catholicus 
of Seleucia had many archbishops and 
bishops under his jurisdiction, whose 
dioceses are said to have reached even 
bevond the Ganges. Both were origin- 
ally subject to the Patriarch of <An- 
tioch; but the Catholicus of Seleucia, 
pleading the remoteness of his see, ob- 
tained the consent of the Patriarch to his 
ordination of archbishops by his own 
sole authority; and the concession of 
this right was almost equivalent to the 
erection of a new patriarchate. Thus we 
find the Arabic canons of Nice directing 
that the /a/riarch of Seleucia shall have 
the s7vfh place in councils, after the five 
patriarchs above mentioned, and that the 
seventh should be assigned, with the title 
of Catholicus, to the patriarch of the 
Ethiopians. Persecution seems to have 
driven the Armeman Catholicus out of 
Persia; in the fifteenth century we find 
him established at Sis in Cilicia, but 
almost isolated there, and knowing little 
of what went on in the real Armenia. 
This state of things led to the assumption 
of patriarchal power by the abbot of 
Kchmiadzin, near Mount Ararat, and by 
his successors down to the present day. 
Latterly the Armenian umiate church, 
which is in communion with the Holy 
See, has been prospering and advancing; 
the late patriarch of this church, Mgr. 
Hassoun, who resided at Constantinople, 
has been recently made a Cardinal; the 
Kupelianist schism has been extinguished 5 
and there is a fair prospect of the return 
of the whole Armenian nation to Catholic 
unity. 

Anastasius the Sinaite, writing in the 
seventh century, speaks of a Catholicus 
of the Nestorians, who was obeyed by a 
great number of bishops and = mietro- 
politans. (Thomassin ‘* Vetus et Nova 
Ecclesia Disciplina.’’) 


CELEBRANT. The 
actually offers Mass, as distinct from 
others who assist him in doing so. Cele- 
bration of Mass is equivalent to offering 
Mass. But ‘' celebrant ’’ is also used by 
good liturgical writers—e.g. by Gavantus 
—for the chief officiant at other solemn 
offices such as vespers. 


CELESTINIAN HERMITS. A branch 
the Franciscans, authorised by 


priest who 


of 
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St Celestine V. in 1204, and named after 
him. The object of their institution was 
to practise the rule of St. Francis with 
greater exactitude. They suffered much 
persecution, and soon after the death of 


their first superior, Liberatus, ceased to 


exist as a separate body. 

CBLESTINIANS. This order was 
founded ubout 1264 by the holy hermit 
Peter of Morone, and took the above 
nane after the elevation of their founder 
to the supreme pontificate, with the title 
of Celestine V., in 1204. Ita rule was 
austere; the religious had to rise at 
2 a.M. to say matins; abstained perpetu- 
ally from meat unless in case af il ness, 
and fasted every day from the Exaltation 
of the Cross to Easter, and twice a week 
for the rest of the year. ‘They increased 
rapidly, and spread into France and 
Germany, but do not appear to have evet 
established themselves in Engtaud. Most 
of their priories in Germany were in those 

rovinces which the movement begun by 
ther most cffected, and they conse 
quently perished. In the early part o! 
the eighteenth century there were ninety- 
six priories in the Italian, and twenty: 
one in the French province; the chief or 
mother house being the convent of the 
Holy Ghost at Morone, near Sulmona, 
the only abbey in the order. The French 
Celestinians, whose principal house was 
at Paris, were included among the fifteen 
hundred convents which, upon various 
grounds more or less specious, were 8u 
pressed by the commission of 1766 pre- 
sided over by the contemptible Lomenie 
de Brienne, Archbishop of Toulouse. 
The order has not since been revived in 
France. Of the once numerous Italian 
priories very few now exist. 

CELIBACY of the clergy. The law 
of the Western Church forbids persons 
living in the married state to be ordained, 
and persons in holy ordera to marry. A 
careful distinction must be made between 
the principles on which the law of celix 
bacy is based and the changes which have 
taken place in the application of the prin- 
ciple. 

The principles which have induced 
the Church to impose celibacy on her 
clergy are (a) that they may serve God 
with lesa restraint, and with undivided 
heart (see ] Cor. vii. 32) ; and (8) that, being 
called to the altar, they may embrace the 
lite of continence, which is holier than 
that of marriage. That continence is a . 
more holy state than that of marriage 
is distinctly affirmed in the words of our 
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blessed Lord (“There are eunuchs who 
have made themselves eunuchs for the king» 
dom ofheaven’ssake. He that can receive 
it, let rim receiveit”). It is taught by St. 
Paul (“ He that giveth his virgin in marri- 
age aoeth well, and he that giveth her 
not, doeth better”) and by St. John 
(Apov. xiv. 4), Ohristian antiquity speaks 
with one voice on this matter, is the 
Council of Trent, seas. xxiv. De Matr. 
can. 10, anathematises those who deny 
that “it is more blessed to remain in vir- 
ginity or in celibacy than to be joined in 
marriage.” Thus all Oatholics are bound 
to hold that celibacy is the preferable 
state, and that it is specially desirable for 
the clergy. It does not, however, follow 
from this that the Church is absolutely 
bound to impose a law of celibacy on her 
ministers, nor has she, as a matter of fact, 
always done £0. 

ere does not seem to have been 
any Apostolic legislation on the matter, 
except that it was required of a bishop 
that he should have been only once mar- 
ried. In early times, however, we find a 
law of celibacy, though it is one which 
differs from the present Western law, in 
full force. Paphnutius, who at the Coun- 
cil of Nicsea resisted an attempt to impose 
a continent life on the clergy, still admits 
that, according to ancient tradition, a 
cleric must not marry after ordination. 
This statement is confirmed by the 
Apostolic Constitutions, vi. 17, which 
forbid bishops, priests, and deacons to 
marry, while the 27th (al. 25th) A 
totic Canon contains the same prohibition. 
One of the earliest councils, that of 
Neocmwsarea (between 814-325), threatens 
@ priest who married after ordinatiun with 

ation to the lay state. ven a 
deacon could in one case only— 
viz. if at his ordination he had stipulated 
for liberty to do so, as is laid down b 
the Council of Ancyra, in 814. Thus it 
was the recognised practice of the ancient 


Ohurch to aga nr ee @ of ta 
already priests, an is 
mantained in the East. ? 


A change was made in the Weat by 
the 83rd Canon of Elvira (in 305 or 806), 


It a rte bishops, priests, and all who 
served the altar ( peitia in ministerio”) 
to live, even if already married, in con- 
tinence. The Council of Nicwa refused 
to this law on the whole Ohurch, 
but it prevailed in the West. It was 
laid down by a synod of Carthage in 390, 
Leap sei I. 20 years later; while 

erome (against Jovinian) declares that s 
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riest, who has “ always to offer sacrifice 
or the people, must always pray, and 
therefore sways abstain from marriage.” 
Leoand Gregory the Great,and the Eighth 
Council of side in 653, renewed the 
rohibitions against the marriage of sub> 
eacons. 

So the law stood when Hildebrand, 
afterwards Gregory VII., began to exere 
cise & decisive influence in the Ohurch, 
Leo IX., Nicolas II., Alexander II., and 
Hildebrand himself when he came to be 
Pope, issued stringent decrees against 

riests living in concubinage. They were 
orbidden to say Mass or even to serve at 
the altar; they were to be punished with 
deposition, and the faithful were warned 
not to hear their Mass. So far Gregory 
only fought against the corruption of the 
times, and it 1s mere ignorance to repre- 
sent him as having instituted the Irw of 
celibacy. But about this time a change 
did occur in the canon law. A series of 
synods from the beginning of the twelfth 
century declared the marriage of persons 
in holy orders to be not only unlawful 
but invalid. With regard to persons in 
minor orders, they were allowed fur many 
centuries to serve in the Church while 
living as married men. From the twelfth 
century, it was laid down that if they 
married they lost the privileges of the 
clerical state. However, Boniface VIIL., in 
1300, permitted them to act as clerics, if 
they had been only once married and then 
to a virgin, provided they had the per- 
mission of the bishop and wore the elerical 
habit. This law of Pope Boniface was 
renewed by the Oouncil of Trent, sess. 
xxiii, cap. 6, De Reform. The same 
Oouncil, can. 9. sess. xxiv., again pro- 
nounced the marriage of clerks in holy 
orders null and void. At present, in the 
West, a married man can receive holy 
orders only if his wife fully consents and 
herself makes a vow of chastity. If the 
husband is to be consecrated bishop, the 
wife must enter a religious order. 

We may now turn to the East, and 
sketch the changes which the law of celi- 
bacy has undergone among the Greeks. In 
the time of the Church-historian Socrates 
(about 450), the same law of clerical 
celibacy which obtained among the 
Latins was observed in Thessaly, Mace= 
donia, and Achaia. FurtLer, the case of 
Synesius in 410 proves that it was un- 
usual for bishops to live as married men, 
for he had, on accepting his election as 
bishop, to make s stipulation thet he 
should be allowed to live with he wih 
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The synod in Trullo (692) requires bishops, | chapel, erected over the tomb of some 


if married, to separate from their wives, 
and forbids all clerics to marry after the 
subdiaconete. 
the Wise (886-911) permitted subdeacons, 
deacons, and priests, who had married 
after receiving their respective orders, not 
indeed to exercise sacred functions, but 
still to remain in the ranks of the clergy 
and exercise such offices (e.g. mattera of 
administration) as were consistent with 
the marriage which they had con- 
cluded. 

The practical consequences of these 
enactments are (1) that Greek candidates 
for the priesthood usually leave the 
seminaries before being ordained deacons, 
and return, having concluded marriage, 
commonly with daughters of clergymen; 
(2) that secular priests live as married 
a but cannot, on the death of their 
wife, m ayain; (3) that bishops are 
usually pater from the monks, (tren 
Hefele, “ Beitrige zur Kirchengeschichte, 
Archaologie und Liturgik.”) 

Cuxux. (I) A colony or offshoot 
from some large monastery. Cells were 
first heard of in the Benedictine order, 
and were usually planted on estates that 
had been granted to the mother house, 
They were also called “ provoatehips,” 
“ obediences,” or “ priories.” They were 
originally ruled by provosts or deans, re- 
movable at the discretion of the abbot of 
the mother house. Some cells were of 
sufficient importance to be called abbeys; 
but their abbots could only be elected 
with the consent and subject to the confir 
mation of the abbot of the mother house. 
The inmates of the cell were bound to 
render yearly a stated portion of their 
revenues to the house on which they 
depended, and to present themselves there 
in person on particular days. Instances 
of important eclls in England were, 
Tynemouth Priory, depending on St. 
Alban’s; Leizhton Buzzard, on Woburn, 


Cistercian); and Bermondsey, a cell of | 


the Cluniac abbey of La Charité, in 
France. This last is also an instance of 
an “alien privry,” of which there were 
great numbers in England at the dissolu- 
tion. (Ferraris, Aonaslertum.) 

(2) The separate chamber or hut of 
any mcnk, friar, or hermit, is popularly 
termed his “cell,” as in Milton's lines— 

And may at length my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown, and mossy cell. 
8) In primitive times the name 


6 ” was giver to a small memorial 


friend or relative in a sepulchral area, in 
which “agape” and commemorative 


However, s law of Leo | celebrations were held on the anniversary 


of death. 

CEMETERY (cxoiunrnpwy, sleeping- 
place). In this article only burial- 
grounds or churchyards “sub dio,” or in 
the open air, will be noticed ; for subtere 
ranean burial-places see CATACOMBS. 

Even during the ages of persecution 
open air cemeteries were in use at Rom 
as has been shown by De’ Rossi, as well 
asin the provinces, Thus the cemetery 
named after Callistus, who was placed in 
charge of it by Pope Zephyrinus, was 
partly above and partly below ground; 
that at Vienne on the Rhone entirely 
above ground. After Oonstantine, sub- 
terranean interment was of course aban- 
doned. The old Roman law, as old as 
the Twelve Tables, which forbade intra- 
mural sepulture, was gradually disregard- 
ed; after 619 it became common to bury at 
Rome within the walls; and it is only in 
modern times that the sounder practice 
of antiquity has been everywhere re- 
stored. 

A cemetery or churchyard, in order to 
be fit to receive the bodies of Ohristiana, 
must first be consecrated and set apart by 
the bishop for that purpose. The rite 
may be seen in the Portificale, From 
ita tenor it is evident that it contemplates 
the burial cf none but Christians within 
the space to be consecrated ; indiscriminate 
burial is therefore an abuse, The admis- 
sion tu ecclesiastical burial in a cemetery 
so consecrated is reyarded as a ies of 
communion. Ilence it has ever held 
that the burial of excommunicated per- 
sons, and others with whom in their life 
we could not communicate, in a Catholic 
cemetery, is unlawful. If such an inter- 
ment has been violently effected, Innocent 
III. ordered that the remains of the ex- 


‘communicated person so buried among 


those of the faithful should, if they could 
be distinguished, be exhumed; if not, 
that the cemetery should be reconciled by 
the aspersion of holy water solemnly 
blessed, as at the dedication of a church. 
In a recent instance in Canada. where 
the civil power, acting upon the sentence 
of a lay tribunal, forcibly effected the 
burial of an excommunicated person in 
the Catholic cemetery, the Bishop of 
Montreal, Mgr. Bourget, laid the portion 
of the cemetery so desecrated under ar 
interdict.' 

1 See an account of the “ Guibord ease," ip 
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Cemeteries enjoyed the same right and 
degree of asylum, in the case of criminals 

ing to them for shelter, as the churches 
to which they were attached. 

The Council of Lyons (1244) ordered 
that all trading, marketing, adjudication, 
trial of criminals, and secular business of 
every kind, in churchyards no less than 
in churches, should be put an end to. 
(Ferraris, Ca-meterium.) 

CENSURE may be defined as a 

iritual penalty, imposed for the correo- 
tion and amendment of. offenders, by 
which a baptised person, who has com- 
mitted a crime and is contumacious, is 
deprived by ecclesiastical authority of the 
use of certain spiritual advantages. Thus 
& censure presupposes not only guilt but 
obstinacy ; its immediate effect 1s the de- 
privation of spiritual goods ; it only affects 
those who by baptism have become sub- 
te of the Church. It may be true, as 

eury' says, that under Gregory VII. 
censures Were multiplied in 9 manner un- 
known to the early Chureh, and this may 
have been necessitated by the increasing 
wickedness of the times. But it is cer- 
tam that the use of censures dates from 
the very infancy of the Church. 

Censures are divided, according to the 
nature and extent of the pains they in- 
flict, into excommunications, suspensions, 
and interdicts (see under those articles]. 
“Oensure late sententise” are incunied 
on the violation of the law, peo facto; 
“Censure sententis ferendse,” only on 
the sentence of the ecclesiastical judge. 
They may be passed ab homine—t.e. they 
may be issued by a mandate respecting 
some single action or business; or, again, 
a jure—t.e. a permanent law may 
ana binding under censure. In the 

rmer case, unless already incurred, they 
expire with the death of the legislator; 
in the latter, they continue still in force. 
Some censures are reserved, others not 
reserved—t.e. the superior may reserve 
the power of absolution from censures to 
himself, or he may commit it to the 
ordinary ministers he ABSOLUTION]. 

That the Church has ee re of =e 
flicting censures appears from the wor 
of Ohrist—“ He thet will not hear the 


the Catholic Review of New York, September 25, 
1876. A French Canadian writes to us 
(May 5, 1881):— The man was buried by 
im the Catholic carla: Sage and the 

i is considered with horror by all Catholics 
ting that grand and imposing Montreal 


1 Bee the Discourse prefixed to livr. kz. 
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Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen 
and a publican ”—as well as from the con- 
stant practice of the Church herself 

Censures can be imposed according to the 

ordinary law, by ecclesiastics possessing 

jurisdiction in the external courts (“forum 

externum” as distinct from the internal 

court or tribunal of confession). Thus 

censures may be imposed by the Pope or 

a general council for the whole Church ; 

by an archbishop for his own diocese, aise 

in the dioceses of his sutlragana during a 

visitation, or with respect to cases brought 

to his tribunal by appeal from one of his 

suffragans ; by bishops and vicar-generals— 
in their own dioceses; by cardinals in the 

churches from which they take their 

titles; by legates in the territory of their 

legation; by provincial councils in the 

province; by chapters in the vacancy of 

a see till the election of a vicur-capitular, 

on whom the power then devolves; by 

generals, provincials, local superiors of 

regulars, according to the statutes of their 

order. Thus parish priests as such have 

no power of this kind. Still such authority 

may be delegated to all ecclesiastics: not 

however, to women—e.g, to abbesses. 

Persons who have not reached the age 
of puberty are not included among the 
persons whom the censure strikes; nor 
again are sovereigns, unless the censure 
be inflicted by the Pope. Cardinals are 
not subjected even to Papal censures, un- 
less they are specially mentioned as so 
subject. (From Gury, “ Theolog. Moral.”) 

CEREMONY (SACRED), in its 
widest sense, denotes any external act 
used in the worship of God. Some cere- 
monies are eesential—such, for example, as 
concern the matter and form of the sacra- 
ments; others are accidental—eg. the 
sacraments can be given validly, or the 
worship of Godcould be carried on, with- 
out them. Of accidental ceremonies, 
some descend from the apostolic aye, 
others have been added in the course of 
time by the Church. That the Church 
has power to institute or to change such 
ceremonies is plain from the practice in 
all ages, and is defined by the Council of 
Trent.! The Council further declares that 
the approved rites of the Church, in the 
solemn administration of the sacraments, 
cannot be despised, or changed by indi- 
vidual caprice, without sin.? 

Scripture and reason combine to show 
the wisdom of the Church's doctrine on 
this head. Scripture—for God ordained 

1 Sess. xxi. cap. 2, De Commun. 

? Sess. vii. can. 18, De Sacram. im gen 
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ceremonies in the old law, and Christ 
made outward ceremonies esgential to 
the administration of Baptism and the 
Eucharist. Reason—because it is natural 
for man, who is composed of body and 
soul, to express his interior devotion by 
exterior acts ; because man isimpressed by 
teaching which is conveyed in the form 
of symbol, and which appeals to his eyes 
as well as to his ears; because, lastly, as 
both body and soul come from God, we 
are bound to use both in his service. 

The position, however, and importance 
of ceremonies in the Christian is very 
different from that which they held in 
the Jewish Obhurch. In the latter a mul- 
titude of ceremonies were binding by 
divine law; in the Christian worship, on 
the other hand, only a very few cere- 
monies have been instituted by Christ; 
the rest are alterable at the will of the 
Church. Another reason gave ceremonies 
a much more important place in the 
Jewish than they have in the Christian 
Church. The Jews, St. Thomas says, 
were looking forward in faith and hope, 
not only to heavenly joys, but also to the 
means by which these joys could be 
obtained. Heaven and the means of 
getting there were both future to them, 
and both were symbolised by their cere- 
monies. With us the means of salvation 
are secured by acts already past (e.g. 
Christ’s passion), or by acts actually per- 
formed in our midst (¢.g. the sacraments), 
Our ceremonies symbolise grace already 
won for us, and regard the future only so 
far as they typify heaven. The blessed 
in heaven have nothing more to hope for; 
therefore with them there are no figures 
or symbols (“nihil figurale ”), “ but only 
thanksgiving and the voice of praise, and 
so it is said concerning the city of the 
blessed: [saw no temple in it, for the 
Lord God Almighty is its temple and the 
Lamb.” ! 

CBRINTHIANS. Cerinthus was a 
native of Alexandria, but taught his heresy 
in proconsular Asia, He was a contem- 

rary of St. John, who on one occasion 
eft the public baths at Ephesus, be- 
cause Cerinthus was there, the Apostle 
fearing to be in the same place with an 
“enemy of the truth.” ngeus says 
St. John wrote his Gospel to confute him. 
OCerinthus was (1) a Judaiser. He seems 
to have held a doctrine on the 
Millennium, to have enforced the rite 
of circumcision and the observance of 
eabbaths, Moreover, it is related that 

1 1 2nda, qu. edil. a. 8. 
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the Cerinthians, like the Ebionites, se 
cepted only St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

(2) He was alao a Gnostic, so that he 
forms the link between the Judaising and 
Gnostic sects. He attributed the creation 
of the world and the giving of the Jewisb 
law to an angel or angels far removed 
from and ignorant of the supreme Being. 
The reader will observe that Cer'atbus 
made his creative angel ignorant of, but 
not antagonistic to, the supreme God ; so 
that he was not obliged to break entire] 
with Judaism, as the later Gnostics did. 
(From Lightfoot on Colossians: “ Haeay 
on the Osioasian Heresy.”) 

CESSATIO A Diviwrs. A prohi- 
bition which obliges the clergy to abstain 
from celebrating divine oflices or giving 
Church-burial, in some specified place. 
It is distinct from an interdict, because 
(1) an interdict may affect only certain 

rsons: cessatio a divinis is always local— 
t.e. it forbids anyone to celebrate the 
divine offices in a particular place; (2) 
an interdict is a censure, and therefure 
inflicted to correct offenders: not so 
cessatto a divinis, which may be ordered 
as an expression of the Church's sorrow, 
to repair some injury done to the divine 
honour, &c.; (8) during an interdict 
offices aa be celebrated with closed 
doors, and publicly on certain feasts: 
neither is permissible during cessat:o a 
ahuinis. 

Cessatio a divinis is in some cases pre- 
scribed, as a matter of course, by the 
general law of the Ohurch—e.g. when a 
church is desecrated; but it may also he 
imposed by all who have power to inflict 
censures. (Gury, “ Theolog. Morul.”) 
Fleury gives several instances of cessatto 
@ dtvinis from the history of the I’rench 
church in the sixth century. ! 

CHALCEDOW, GEWERAL COUN- 
cru, OF. The fourth general couucil, 
which, in 451, condemned the errors of 
Eutyches and aflirmed two natures in 
Christ. 

The opposition to Nestorius who said 
there were two persons in Christ, led 
many, particularly among the monks, 
into the opposite extreme of maintaining 
that there was one nature, as there was 
one person only, in our Lord. Among 
those who fell into this error, which was 
closely connected with Apollinarianism, 


i Liv. xxxiv. 58. He calls them all inter- 
dicta, but one or two of his instances (e.g. the 
cessation of the offices at St. Denys, in Paris, 
because it had been polluted by bloodshed 
exartly correspond to the cessatio a divinis. 
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us place belonged to Eutyches, 

an 0 monk who had been for thirty 
years Archimandrite of a monastery near 
Donstantinople which numbered not les 
than 800 religious, In 448 Eusebius of 
Dorylesuin accused Eutyches of heresy 
in a synod at Constantinople. Eutyches 
expressed his belief as follows: “ I confeas 
that our Lord was of two natures before 
the union, but after the union [i.e. the 
union of the two natures in the Incar- 
nation] I confess one nature.” The synod, 
over which Flavian, bishop of Conetanti- 
nople, presided, maintained two natures in 
Ohrist “after the union” [#.e. Incarna- 
tion}, and Evtyches was condemned and 
de His error cut at the very roots of 
true belief in the Incarnation. He main- 
tained that in Ohrist the human was 
absorbed in the divine nature, so that 
Christ’s body was not of one substance 
with ours—was not, indeed, the “ body of 
a man.” Oarried to its logical conse- 
uences, the Eutychian heresy involved a 
enial of Christ’s humanity and even of 
his divinity, for Christ would have had 
one mixed nature, partly human, partly 
divine, and in reality neither divine nor 


uman. 
After the synod, Eutyches eee to 
Leo, professing his desire that the matter 
had been laid before Leo sooner, and his 
readiness to accept the Pope’s judgment. 
IIe also wrote to Ohrgaolocus of Ravenna, 
who referred him to the chair of Peter; 
and it is probable, though not quite cer- 
tain, that he also addressed himself to 
Dioscorus and other bishops. Pope Leo, 
after examining the acts, approved the 
sentence passed in the synod at Con- 
stantinople. Dioscorus, on the other hand, 
who was reallv of one mind with EKuty- 
ches, managed through his influence with 
the Finpress Eudocia, to secure the convo- 
cation of a general synod at eT 
Thereupon Leo, who received on May 13, 
449, an invitation to take part in the 
council, despatched three legates to repre- 
sent him there, and gave into their hands 
several letters, among which waa his fa- 
mous “dogmatic epistle ” to Flavian. In 
it the Pope teaches with all possible full- 
ness and clearness the existence of two dis- 
tinct natures in the incarnate God. “He 
who, remaining in the form of a God, made 
man, also in the form of a servant was 
made man. For each nature without de- 
fect preserves ita proper characteristics 
(proprietatem suam), and as the form [3 e. 
patura] of a servant does not take away 
the form of God, so the form of God does 
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not diminish the form of a servant... . 
Each form in union with the other dows 
what is proper to i¢: the Word, that is to 
say, operating that which is proper to the 
ord, and the flesh performing that which 
is proper to the flesh... . The one ae the 
divine nature] shines forth in miracles, the 
other [t.e. the human nature] saccumbs 
to injuries. And as the Word does not 
fall away from equality with the Father's 
glory, so the flesh does net leave the 
nature of our race. For one and the same, 
8 point often to be repeated, is truly son 
of God, and truly son of man... . To 
hunger, to tairst, to be weary, and to 
sleep, is evidently proper to man. But 
to satisfy five thousand men with five 
loaves, and to give the woman of Samaria 
living water... . is without doubt 
divine. ... It does not belong to the 
same nature to say, I and the Father are 
one, and again, the Father is greater than 
I.” In August of the same year the 
bishops began to assemble at Ephesus is 
the council which for its evil repute has 
earned the name of Latrocinium or 
Robher-synod. The council met on the 
8th of the month and consisted apparently 
of about 130 bishops, though one ancient 
account raises the number to 300. Dios- 
corus presided, while two: Papal legates, 
besides Domnus of Antioch, Juvenal of 
Jerusalem, Flavian of Oonstantinople, 
were present. Flavian and Eusebius were 
condemned as heretics and deposed, as it 
was pretended, by the unanimous vote of 
the council, but the coarse and fanatical 
Dioscorus would allow no notes of the 
proceedings to be made except by his 
own creatures, and he was afterwards 
accused of having falsified the Acts. He 
called in soldiers and monks armed with 
cudgels, cruelly maltreated Flavian and 
cust him into prison, and forced the other 
Iathers by outrage and starvation to sign 
a blank paper, on which he afterwards 
wrote the condemnation of Flavian, who 
died shortly afterwards of the ill-usage 
he had received. Leo, with the whole 
West, rejected this council, while the 
churches of Syria, Asia Minor, Pontus, 
would hear nothing of it. It was, hows 
ever, confirmed by the Emperor Theo- 
dosius II., and for the time it was ime 
possible to convoke another synod. 
Better times came with the accessiun of 
Marcian and Pulcheria to the throne. 
Marcian at once annulled the decreees of 
the Latrocinium, and in concert with 
Valentinian I1I., the Western emperor, 
and with the approval of Pope Leo and 
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£ Anatolius, the new bishop of Con 
stantinople, who had now subscribed 
Leo's letter to Flavian, convoked a new 
cvuncil, which was to meet at Nicwa. 
Afterwards, however, Chalcedon was 
chosen as the place of meeting, because of 
its proximity to Constantinople, which 
made it possible for Marcian to attend 
the council and at the same time to 
look after civil affairs in the capital of lis 
empire. The council opened on October 
8, 451, and closed on November | of the 
same year. The Fathers hed their 
seasions in the church of St. :uphemia, 
which stood near the Bosphorus on a 
gentle eminence just opposite Constanti- 
nople. The uinbek of assembled bishops 
was about 600. The external order of 
the council was in the hinds of an 
imperial commission, consisting of civil 
officers; but the Papal legates “ manifested 
en unmistakeable superiority over the 
other voters, as representing, according 
to their own explicit statement, the head 
of the whole Church, aud as holding fast 
to the conviction that every resolution of 
the synod to which they did not avree was 
nulland void.”! This claim was fully re- 
eognised by the council, as will presently 
appear. 

In the first session, Divoscorus was 
declared guilty of murder and of other 
moral oilences, particularly of vivlence 
and outrage upon the Fathers who met 
at Ephesus. fo the second, the epistle of 
Leo to Flavian was unanimously approved. 
The Fathers exclaimed, “ ‘That is the 
faith of the Fathers: that is the faith of 
the Apostles. So we all believe. Peter 
has spoken through Leo, That was also 
Cyril's faith, and that is the faith of the 
Fathers.” In the third session Tioscorus 
was deposed. In the fourth the letter of 
Leo to Flavian was approved by 3 formal 
vote. In the fifth session, the dogmatic 
formula o: Chalcedon which had been 
drawn up by & commission, was adopted 
by the council. 

In this formula the council defined 
that there was “one and the same Christ 
the Son, Lord, ounly-begotten, in two 
natures, without confusion, without change 
(this is directed azainst Eutyches} with- 
out division, without separation ae 
against Nestorius, who divided Christ 
into two persons]; the difference of the 
natures being in no wise destrvyed on 
account of the union, but rather the pro- 
perty (id:érnros) of each nature being 
preserved and meeting (ovrrpexovons) 

’ Hefele, Concil. iL. p. 421. 
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in one Person and Fypostaais.” At tae 
close of the council the Fathers wrote to 
Pope Leo, who “had presided over all 
the assembled [bishops] as the head over 
the members,” begving him “by his 
assent also to honour their decision” 
(Tipgooy Kai rais cais Pihous thy Kpiow). 
The Imperor also asked the Pope 
to confirm the decrees of the coun- 
ceil, Accordingly, on Nareb 21, 453, Leo 
addressed a circular te the bishops who 
had attended the council confirming their 
definition of the faith. 

The confirmation of the council would 
have been obtained much sooner and 
much more easily, if the dogmatic con- 
troversy had been the only matter of dia- 
cussion, But it was not so, At the end 
of the fourteenth session, the Papal legates 
withdrew, and in their next meeting the 
Iathers of the Council passed thirty 
canons, relating to Church government, 
clerical and monastic discipline: &e., of 
which the 28th is the most important, 
The church of Constantinople, though 
not of Apostolic foundation, naturally 
acquired great influence from its position 
as an imperial city, and as early as 381 
the Second General Council assigned it 
“the pre-eminence of honour” after the 
Church of Nome, on the ground that 
Constantinople itself was New Rome, 
This canon, however, was ignored by 
Rome. At Chalcedon, Anatolius of 
Constantinople saw that the time was 
unusually icourable for asserting the 
doubtful privileve of his see and for exe 
tending it. Tle had not much to fear 
from the jealousy or conservatism of the 
great patriarchates or exarchates in the 
fast. The seesof Alexandria and Ephesus 
were vacant, Maximus of Antioch was 
his creature, Juvenal of Jerusalem was in 
his debt for helping him to obtain jurige 
diction over the three DPalestiniau pro= 
vinces. In these circumstances, the 28th 
canon of Chalcedon was agreed to with 
little difficulty. The former part of this 
canon merely reaffirms the decree of the 
second general synod to which the canon 
of Chalcedon expressly refers, The 
Fathers, the bishops of Chalcedon say, 
had rightly assigned [patriarchal] privi- 
lezes to the elder Rome, because of its 
imperial dignity, and had from similar 
motives assizned the second rank to 
New Rome—te. Constantinople. The 
latter part of the 2&th canon 
goes much further. It sanctions the 
ractice which had prevailed — since 
hrysostom's time—riz. that tLe Lisnop 
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of Constantinople should be supreme, not 
only over the district (Oretxyots) of 
Thrace, but also over Pontus and Asia, 
which had been formerly independent. 
The metropolitans of these districts were 
to reccive consecration from Constantinople. 

Leo absolutely refused to confirm this 
canon, and Anatoliug acknowledged that 
“the whole force and confirmation of 
that which had been done was reserved to 
the authority of [!:is] beatitude "—#. €., to 
the authority of his Holiness the Bishop 
of Rome. In like manner the council 
itself and the Emperor Marcian had ex- 
pressly allowed that the canon was in- 
valid without the approbation of the 
Apostolic See. Indeed, for a considerable 
time the Greeks themselves did not appeal 
to the canon in question, and their 
canonists! omitted it in their collections, 


Justinian, however, contirmed the high: 


rank of Constantinople, and this very 
canon of Chalcedon was confirmed at the 


great Eastern synod in Trullo,? although 
Rome still abstained from sanctioning it. 
But after a Latin Empire had been estab- 
lished in the East, and a Latin Patriarchate 
at (Constantinople, the Fourth Lateran 
Synod under Innocent II, in the year 
1215. ordained that the Patriarch of Con- 
stintinople was to hold rank immediately 
after the Pope, and therefore above the 
Patriarchs of Alexandria and Autioch. 
(From Hefele, Concil.” vol. ii.) 


CHALDEAN CHRISTIANS, 
RITE, &c. A name given both in the 
East and West to Nestorians when re- 
united to the Church, the name Syrian 
being reserved for those who have re- 
turned to the Church from the Jacobite 
or Monophysite sect. 

Through the influence of Ibas, bishop 
of dessa, and of the school in that city, 
Nestorianism spread through Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria, Persia, and countries 
further east. The Nestoriang had an 
organized hierarchy under their patri- 
arch of Selencia—Ctesiphon—but at the 
Council of Florenee, when the Greek 
schism was healed for the moment, many 
Nestorian Christians also were reconciled. 
Timothy, archbishop of the Nestorians 
in Cyprus, abjured his errors, and was 


1 Till the time of Photius. 
Photiua, i. p. 87. 

2 But the decision of the Council in Trullo 
on this point was not received in the other 
Eustera Patriarchates. Hergenrother, id. p. 223. 
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by a bull of Eugenius IV. (1445) re- 
ceived into communion with the Church, 
and the Pope forbade anyone to “call the 
Chaldeans Nestorians.” Another section 
of Nestorians became Cutholic under 
Julius IL (1552), when Siud, patriarch 
at Mosul, accepted confirmation in_ his 
office from the Pope. This union was 
continued by the patriarch Klias, in whose 
time, after negotiations extending over 
six years, a synod was held at Amed, in 
1616. In this synod the patriarch, five 
archbishops, and one bishop subscribed a 
profession of Catholic faith and were re- 
united to the Roman Church. Meanwhile, 
on more occasions than one, Chaldeans 
relapsed into heresy and schism. But 
another reunion took place under Pope 
Innocent X., which Pope placed over all 
Chaldean Christians a patriarch, Joseph I., 
who took up his abode at Amed. usually 
known as Diarbekir. Since then the 
Catholic Chaldeans have always had their 
own patriarch and their liturgy in the 
Chaldee language. 


CHALICE (caliz, totT7ptov). The cup 
used in Mass, for the wine which is to be 
consecrated. The rubrics of the Missal 
require that it should be of gold or silver, 
or at Icast have a silver cup gilt inside. 
It must be consecrated by the bishop with 
chrism, according to a form prescribed in 
the Pontifical. It may not be touched ex- 
cept by persons in holy orders, 

We know nothing about the chalice 
which our Lord used in the first Mass. 
Venerable Bede relates that in the seventh 
century they exhibited at Jerusalem a great 
silver cup, with two handles, which our 
Saviour Himself had used in celebrating the 
Eucharist, but antiquity knows nothing of 
this chalice, and it has no better claim to be 
regarded as genuine than the chalice of 
agate which is still shown at Valencia 
and claims also to be that used by Christ. 
Probably, the first chalices used by Chris- 
tian priests were made of glass. It secms 
likely, at least, though the inference cun- 
not be called certain, from Tertullian’s 
words, that in his time glass chalices were 
commonly used in church, and undoubtedly 
such chalices were still common during 
the fifth century, as appears from the 
testimonies of St. Jerome and Cyprianus 
Gallus, the biogrtpher of St. C:sarius of 
Arles. Gregory of Tours mentions a 
erystal chalice of remarkable beauty, 
Which belonged to the church of Milan. 

However, even before persecution had 
ceased, the Church began, from natural 
reverence for Christ’s blood, to employ 
more costly vessels) The Roman Book 
of the Pontiffs says of Pope Urban I. 
(226) that ‘he made all the holy vessels 
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of silver.” So, too, we read in the acts of 
St. Laurence’s martyrdom, that he was 
charged by the heathen with having sold 
the altar-vessels of gold and silver, and 
with having given the proceeds to the 
poor; while St. Augustine mentions two 
golden and six silver chalices, which were 
exhumed from the crypt of the church at 
Cirta. Of course, such precious chalices 
became more common when the Church 
grew rich and powerful. Thus St. 
Chrysostom describes a chalice “ of gold 
and adorned with jewels.” In 857 the 
Iemperor Michael nL. sent Pope Nicolas I., 
among other presenta, a golden chalice, 
surrounded by precious stones, and with 
jacinths suspended on gold threads round 
the cup. A precious silver chalice adorned 
with figures belonged to the church at 
Jerusalem, and was presented in 869 to 
Ignatius of Constantinople. Dut it isneed- 
leas to multiply instances on this head. 

Still for a long time chalices of horn, 
base metal, &c., were still used, and Bin- 
terim says that a copper chalice in which 
Ludger, the Apostle of Miinster, in the 
eighth century, said Mass, is still preserved 
at Werden, where he founded an abbey. 
But very soon afterwards c)alices of glass, 
horn, base metal, &c., were prohibited by a 
series of councils in Fngland, Germany, 
Spain, and France, although chalices of 
ivory, and of precious stone (e.g. of onyx) 
were still permitted. Gratian adopted in 
the Corpus Jurts a canon which he attri- 
butes to a Council of Rheims, otherwise 
unknown. The words of the canon are, 
“let the chalice of the Lord and the 
Sea be at least of silver, if not of gold. 

ut if anyone be too poor, let him in any 
casa have a chalice of tin. Let not the 
chelice be made of copper or brass, be- 
caves from the action of the wine it pro- 
du~es rust, which occasions sickness. But 
lee none presume to sing Mass with a 
chalice of wood or glass.” (Ifefele, 
“ Beitriige,” il. p. 322 seq.) 

The practice of consecrating chalices 
is very ancient. A form for this purpose 
is contained in the Gregorian Sacrament- 
ary, as well asin the most ancient ‘Ordines 
Romani.” and such consecration is usual 
among the Greeks and Copts. {n the 
Latin Church, the bishop anoints the in- 
side of the chalice with chrism, using at 
the same time appropriate prayers. The 
consecration is lost if the chalice be broken 
or notably injured, or if the inside is regilt. 
A decree prohibiting all except thoee in 
sacred orders to touch the paten or chalice 
is attributed to an early Pope, St. Sixtus, 
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by the author of the “Liber Pontificalis,” 
But Merati, who quotes this statement, 
admits that a Roman Ordo regards it as 
lawful for acolytes to do eo. However, a 
Council of Braga, held in 563, confines 
the right of touching the sacred vessels to 
those who at least are subdeacone. 

Besides the chalice from which the 
priest took the Precious Blood, the ancients 
also used “baptismal chalices,” from 
which the newlv-baptised received com- 
munion under the species of wine, and 
“ministerial chalices” (“calices minis- 
teriales,” “seyphi”), in which the Precious 
Blood was given to the people. ‘hia 
“ ministerial” chalice was partly filled 
with common wine, and into this wine 
the celebrant poured a small quantity of 
the Precious Blood from the “ calix offer- 
torius "—1t.e. the chalice with which he 
said Mass, (Benedict XIV. “ De Miss.” i. 
cap. 4.) 

CHALICE-VEIZL. The veil with 
which the chalice is covered, called alao 
“neplum ” and “sudarium.” It used to be 
of linen, but must now be of silk, as the 
rubric requires. The Greeks use three 
veils, one of which covers the paten, 
another the chalice, a third both paten 
and chalice, They call the third veil anp, 
because it encompasses the oblations. 
Cardinal Bona says this Greek custom 
began in the church of Jerusalem, and 
thence spread through the Icast. (Dene- 
dict XIV. “ De Miss.” 1. cap. 5.) 

Benedict X1V. considers the antiquity 
of the chalice-veil to be proved by one of 
the Apostolic Canons—viz. 72 (al. 73), 
which forbids the application of the 
church vessels or veils (c6dvy) to pro- 
fane uses. Ilefele thinks this canon may 
belong to the latter half of the third 
century. But there does not seem to be 
any reason for alleging that the veil 
meant is the chalice-veil. Gavantus saya 
that the chalice-veil is mentioned in the 
liturgy of St. Chrysostom (which, how- 
ever, has been altered since the saint's 
time); that silken chalice-veils were given 
to Pope Hormisdas (514-523), and that 
Amalarius mentions the Roman custom 
of bringing the chalice to the altar 
wrapped in a veil. 

CHANCEL. The part of a church 
between the altar and the nave, so named 
from the rails (cancelli) which separated 
it from the nave. The word was in use 
before the Reformation, and the Anglicans 
still retain it. Among English Catholics 
it is now little used, the portion of the 
church near the altar, separated by rails 
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from the nave, being designated the 
‘*sanctuary.’’ In cathedrals and conven- 
tual churches, where space is required to 
accommodate the canons or the _ reli- 
gious, a portion of the church between 
the sanctuary and the nave is taken for 
the purpose; it is not, however, called the 
**chancel,’’ but the ‘‘ choir,’’ Fr. cheur. 
[See CHorR. ] 


CHANCELLOR, EPISCOPAL (caz- 
cellarius, from cancelli, a lattice, rail- 
ings). The place, surrounded by railings or 
lattice work, where the legal instruments 


which decisions in an imperial or royal 
court made necessary were prepared, was 
called ‘‘cancellaria.’’ The word ‘‘can- 
cellarius’’ is first used in the sense of a 
secretary or notary by Cassiodorus—that 
is, in the middle of the sixth century. 
The jurisdiction of the bishop was in 
primitive times exercised by his arch- 
deacon [ARCHDEACON]; but in proportion 
as the powers of the archdeacons were en- 
larged, a tendency manifested itself to 
make their jurisdiction independent of. 
episcopal control, until at last an appeal 
actually lay from the archdeacon to the 
bishop. Such a state of things would 
inevitably make the bishop’s own official, 
his *‘ chancellor’’—the person, whether a 
clerk or a layman, who had the charge of 
the judicial records of the diocese—a per- 
sonage of greater importance. We find, 
accordingly, that in the three centuries 
preceding the Reformation, while the 
power of the archdeacon had everywhere 
declined, or was declining, the influence 
and importance of the bishop’s chancellor 
were always on the ascendant. We find 
st. Edinund Rich, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in the thirteenth century, carrying 
on an important and delicate negotiation 
with the monks of Christchurch chiefly 
through Richard, his chancellor, after- 
wards celebrated in the Church as St. 
Richard, bishop of Chichester. (See 
Gervase of Canterbury.) Canon Law 
contains many regulations respecting the 
fees of office which chancellors are entitled 
to demand. 


CHANCERY, EPISCOPAL. See 
the article on Episcopal Chancellors. 
From the chancery of a bishop proceed 
all those documents, deeds, certificates, 
licenses, dispensations, &c., which are 
necessary to the publication, recognition, 
and execution of the acts which he per- 
forms in the exercise of the fivefold 
jurisdiction attributed to him by the 
canon law, in which are included the 
powers of ordering, judging, correcting, 
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dispensing and administering. To these 
may be added the power of delegating or 


deputing. (Soglia, ‘‘ De Potestate Juris- 
dictionis.’’) 

CHANCERY, PAPAL: CHAN- 
CERY TAXES, &c. [See Curia 
ROMANA]. 

CHANT ECCLESIASTICAL, 
GREGORIAN, &c. [SKE PLAIN 
CHANT]. 

CHANTRY (Lat. capellania, Fr. 


chapellenie). The ancient name in En- 
gland— 


(1) of a chapel, aisle, or part of an 
aisle, in a church, set apart for the offer- 
ing of the Holy Sacrifice for the benefit 
of the soul of a particular person, gene- 
rally the founder, or for some other pious 
purpose; 

(2) of the institution and endowment 
of such a service: as when Chaucer praises 
his ‘‘ Persone ’’ for not leaving his parish, 


**To seeken him a chaunterie for soules.”’ 


All chantries were dissolved by the Acts 
of 1545 and 1547. They were then 
found to be more than a thousand in 
number. 

Chantries in the second of the above 
senses are divided by the canonists 
into three classes. (1) Alercenary, as 
when a testator leaves property to a lay- 
man with the charge of causing Masses 
to be said for his soul. (2) Collative, 
when property is left with an express in- 
junction that out of the revenue arising 
from it daily Mass, or a certain number 
of Masses inthe year, should becelebrated ; 
as to these chantries, the col/atzon of the 
priests to serve them properly belongs to 
the bishop. (3) Chantries in private 
patronage. These only differ from the 
second class in that the nomination to 
them rests with the private patron; but 
the institution must still come from the 
bishop. (Ferraris, Capellania) . 

CHAPLAIN (capellanus, from capella, 
chapel). The word capella, the de- 
rivation of which is doubtful, appears 


to have first come into use in Gaul and 
to have been applied to the buildings, 
smaller than churches, which kings or 
bishops erected in their own palaces, that 
they might more conveniently and fre- 
quently attend divine worship. The 
priest appointed to the charge of such a 
chapel was called the ‘‘capellanus’’ or 
chaplain. As the number of such chapels 
increased, the chaplains became a numer- 
ous body, and were placed under an arch- 
chaplain, who was also called the Grand 
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Almoner. Charlemagne selected bishops 
for this office of Grand Almoner. 

There are chaplains of many kinds, as 
tke following enumeration shows :— 

(1) Army chaplains. Various indults, 
privileges, and faculties have been cranted 
to Catholic sovereigns by the Holy See 
im relation to priests stationed in barracks, 
or serving with an army in the field. In 
modern times the sovereigns have usually 
endeavoured to place army chaplains 
under the sole control of a royal or im- 
perial chaplain-major. This has been re- 
sisted by the Church, and it is decided 
that such chaplains, in the absence of an 
apostolic brief otherwise providing, must 
be approved by the ordinary of the place. 
Thus a marriage contracted before an 
army chaplain, in the absence of anch 
brief as aforesaid, is held to be null if 
celebrated without the licence of the 
bishop. 

There are now two priests holding 
commissions as chaplains in the U. 8. 
ariny, but there is no Catholic chaplain 
in the U.S. navy. 

2. Auviliary chaplains. Appointed 
by parish priests as their coadjutors, and 
removable by them, but not Ng ae 
cause, (See Ferraris, Capellanus, § 41.) 

3. Cathedral chaplains, After the 
common life of canons ceared, and each 
drew his portion or prebend from the 
common fund, it became usual for 
them to reside at a distance from the 
cathedral or collegiate church to which 
they belonged, and to pay chaplains to 

rform their duties in choir for them. 
his practice was checked by the Council 
of Trent. a Canon }. 

4. Chaplains of chantrics (capellanise). 
[See Cuanrry.] A large proportion of 
the chantries which once existed were 
founded, not that Mass might be said for 
souls, but in honour ot the Blessed Virgin 
Nary, or of some saint, or some particular 
mystery. The chaplains serving these 
were and are carefully reculated by the 
canon law, so that the course of episcopal 
and parochial discipline might not be 
troubled by their presence in a diocese, 

5. Chaplains of confraternities. [See 
CoNFRATERNITY.] Such chaplains cannot 
have processions without the express 
licence of the bishop. ‘They are not to 
be removed without cause by the bishop 
against the wish of the brotherhood. 

6. Court chaplains. How these ori- 
popes under the early Frankish kings 

been already explained. Charlemagne 
gave to his episcopal arch-chaplain pre- 
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cedeuce over all the archbishops and 
bishops of his empire. The chaplains of 
the imperial and royal courts had fear 
power for centuries. By a Papal brief 
dated in 1857 the Holy See restored the 
office of arch-chaplain or Grand Almoner 
in France; but with the collapse of ths 
Second Iimpire the brief became inope- 
rative. At the Courts of Catholic sove» 
reigns in Germany the chaplains of an 
imperial or royal chapel now constitute a 
body of canons, and the chapel of the 
palice is rerarded as a colleziate church. 

7. Domestic chaplains. Priests ap- 
pointed to say Mass in the charyels at- 
tached to private houses, but there are 
ny such chaplains in this country. 

8. Episcopal chaplains, In early 
times the bishops had their private orae 
tories, and as their dwellings grew to be 
palaces their first care was to provide 
them with suitable chapels, the clergy 
attached to which became episcopal chap- 
lnins, In large and wealthy dioceses 
these became numerous, and were then 
placed under an episcopal arch-chaplain. 
At the present dav, when the Church has 
in most countries of Europe been reduced 
to the greatest poverty, the chaplains of 
bishops usually act as their secretaries, oF 
as masters of the ceremonies when they 
celebrate High Mass. 

9. Chaplains of nunnertes. These are 
of course very numerous, and to be found 
in every part of the Catholic world. 
Canon law requires that they shall be 
of mature age, and in other ways enacts a 
minute discipline for their guidance. 

10, Pontifical chaplains, attached to 
the Pope’s chapel. They are of three 
classes; honorary, ceremcnial, and secre= 
tarial. 

11. Chaplains of public institutions: 
e.g. workhouses, prisons, hospitals, and 
lunatic asylums. In all such appoint- 
ments the chaplain is, as a rule, nomi- 
nated by the civil authority, with the 
approval of the bishop of the diocese. 

CHAPTER, CATHEDRAL. [For 
the derivation, see CHarrer, ConvEN- 
TUAL). The ancient name for the clergv 
of a cathedral church was Preshyterium ; 
the term “ chapter” was borrowed from 
the asseinblies of regulars. The history 
of chapters has been already partly traced 
in the article Canon. With the increase 
of the corporate property of chapters, 
the extended patronage arising from that 
increase, and the sense of dignity which 
the posseasion of that patronage en- 
geudered, a strong tendency “eveloped 
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steelf in the course of the middle ages 
towards the independent existence of 
ehapters, both cathedral and collegiate, 
and their exemption from episcopal 
control, There was a danger lest the 
eanons of his cathedral, instead of form- 
ing the trusted council of the bishop, and 
assisting him in the administration of the 
diocese, a8 in primitive times, should be 
transformed into a body of dignified and 
wealthy ecclesiastics, hurdened by very 
light duties, admission amongst whom 
would be desired by the upper classes for 
their sona, from motives much short of 
the purest. This happened to a great 
extent, and as a natural consequence col- 
lisions between bishops and chapters came 
to be of frequent occurrence. The Coun- 
cil of Trent applied itself to remedy this 
state of things, and partially restored the 
authority of the bishops over the chapters. 
A gereral right of visitation and cor- 
rection was asserted for then.’ A bishop 
was authorised to convene the chapter 
for any affairs which did not solely 
concern the interests of the canons and 
their dependents; this power, however, 
was not to extend to his vicar-zeneral. 
At meetings so convened the bishop was 
to preside, and due rank and honour were 
to be accorded him. On the other hand, 
many things important for the welfare of 
the diocese could at no time be settled by 
the bishop without the consent or advice 
of his chapter; and in this respect the 
Council made no change. Thus the 
consent of the chapter is required in the 
administration or alienation of the 
see-property, or in a case in which 
diminution of the authority and privi- 
leces of the cathedral is threatened ; their 
advice must be had by the bishop before 
ordaining or instituting clerks,’ before 
proclaiming public processions, convening 
avnods, X&c., &e. In England, in conse- 
quence of the Elizabethan schism, the 
reforming influence of the Council of 
Trent could not assert itself; and hence, 
though the chapters were left, no attempt 
was made to bring back their action and 
anthoritv into that harmony with those 
of the bishops which primitive piety 
required. Thus the present singular state 
of things gradually arose. The dean and 
chapter of an Anglican cathedral have 
their own separate property, the bishop 
of the same cathedral has his, and neither 
tide interferes with the other. The 
chapter, say of Worcester Oathedral, has 


} Sees. vi. o. 4, De Reform. 
® Ferraris, “Cavitulam,” art. il. § 44. | 
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complete power over the church itself, 
with the exceptions presently to be 
mentioned ; but there its connection with 
the diocese ceases, It has no more to do 
with its government hy the bishop than 
tha chapter of Munich has. At a vacancy 
of the see, indeed, the chapter meets to 
go through the mockery of electing a 
new bishop; but, as everyone knows, in 
the congé délure sent down to them from 
London, the name of the Crown nominee 
is specified, and the chapter is not at 
liberty to reject it. On the other hand, 
the bishop has a legal right to a chair or 
throne in the cathedral, and to hold con- 
tirmations in it, and here his power ends, 
He has no authority to summon meetizys 
of the ckapter for any purpose whatever, 
nor to contro] the dean or the canons im 
any way, except so far as, in their merely 
clerical capacity, they may become amen- 
able to his jurisdiction. The result is 
that an Anvlican chapter has entirely 
lost the primitive character of the “ se- 
natus episcopi,” and is venerally regarded 
as & convenient institution by which a 
Government can pension and reward ita - 
principal clerical supporters. In the 
Catholic Church, amidst the unnumbered 
ills that have come upon it in every 
country of Iurope, it is consoling to 
reflect that this particular evil at Past, 
so. rife ‘n the middle ages, has in our day 
almost disappeared; everywhere har-~ 
mony and co-operation reign between the 
bishops and the cathedral chapters. 

In England every Catholic diocese 
has its chapter, presided over by & pro= 
vost, and usually numbering ten canons, 
In Ireland ten of the twenty-eight dio- 
ceses have chapters, presided over by 
deans, and usually containing five or six 
dignitaries of the dioeese, besides the 
Canon Theologian and Canon Peniten- 
tiary preseribed by the Council of Trent. 
In the United States there are no chap- 
ters. 

CHAPTER, CONVENTUAL 
(camtulum, a chapter). It was and is the 
common practice of monks to assemble 
every morning to hear a chapfer of the 
rule read, and for other purposes. Both 
the mecting itself and the place of meet- 
ing gradually obtained the name of 
Capitulwm or chapter from this practice, 
The assembly of the monks of one 
monastery being thus designated “ the 
chapter,” it is easy to understand that 
assemblies of all the monks in any pro= 
vince, or of the whole order, came to be 
called “ provincial ” or “ general” chap 
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ters. A general chapter, in the case of 
most of the orders, is held once in three 
years. 


CHAPTER-HOUSE. The place of 
meeting of the canons of a cathedral, or 
the religious of a monastery. Till the 
thirteenth century it was generally rec- 
tangular; after that time the polygonal 
or round form came in, as at Salisbury, 
Lincoln, and York. Chapter-houses were 
sometimes richly adorned; at West- 
-iunster Abbey, for instance, a band of 
fresco, the painting of which has con- 
siderable merit, ran round the interior of 
the building; the remains of this, lately 
opened to public view, are of great 
uiterest. <A large round chapter-house, 
with seats for sixty—the number of the 
monks—extremely plain in its. archi- 
tecture, but effective from the symmetry 
and boldness of its forms, was lately 
erected by the Cistercians at their house 
of Mount St. Bernard's in Leicestershire. 


CHAPTERS. [See THREE CHAP- 
TERS, THE.] 


CHARACTER (impression). A stamp 
on coins, seals, &c., and in its theological 
sense, a spiritual ark indelibly impressed 
on the soul, by baptism, confirmation, and 
holy order, which sacraments cannot be 
receivedagain without sacrilege. Thatthese 
sacraments do really impress a character 
is taught by the Council of Florence, in 
the ‘‘decree of union,’’ and is solemnly 
afirmed by the Council of Trent (Sess. 
vil. can. 9, De Sacram. in Gen.) as an 
article of faith. The Fathers of Trent 
content themselves with defining character 
as a ‘‘spiritual and indelible mark,’’ on 
account of which the three sacraments 
which confer it cannot be reiterated. But 
St. Thomas, who is followed by other 
theologians, points out that character 
marks the recipient in some special way 
for the worship of God and also conveys 
certain powers. Thus baptism stamps a 
man indelibly as a Christian and enables 
him to receive the other sacraments: 
confirmation makes him a good soldier of 
Christ, and conveys particular powers of 
confessing the faith: by holy orders he 
becomes a minister of Christ, and is 
empowered to perform certain sacred 
functions.! 


The truth of the Church's doctrine on 
this matter is shown by the fact that it 
has always been accounted sacrilege to 
reiterate the three sacraments of baptism, 
confirmation andorder. There must, there- 
fore, be something in these sacraments 
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which separates them from the other 
four, which may be lawfully received over 
and over again. Nor can it be said with 
any show of reason that the modern 
doctrine of character is an invention of 
the middle ages, first set forth by Inno- 


cent III. From the earliest times, Chris- 
tian writers—e.g. Clement of Alexan- 
dria!—speak of baptisin as ‘‘ the seal of 
the Lord’’ (sphragida tou kyvriou). Socon- 
firmation was known as the ‘‘ seal’’ and 
it is still conferred in the Greek rite with 
the words the ‘‘ seal of the Holy Ghost.’’ 
What can this language mean, if con- 
sidered in connection with the fact that 
baptism, confirmation and orders were 
never reiterated, except this, that these 
sacraments set a seal on the soul which 
could never be blotted out, by sin or even 
by apostacy? St. Augustine gives clear 
witness to the tradition of the Church on 
character, and as the sense of his state- 
ments has been disputed, we will quote a 
brief summary of his teaching from the 
most eminent of Protestant Church Ins- 
torians. Augustine, says Neander,? ‘‘1in 
connection with baptism often uses the 
comparison with the mark (‘character 
militaris’) which was impressed upon 
soldiers, as a token of imperial service, 
and which remained indelibly fixed even 
on those who were untrue to their service, 
though in that case it only witnessed 
against them.’’ This is simply the Tri- 
dentine doctrine of sacramental character. 


CHARITY. [See THEOLOGICAL VIR - 
TUES. 


CHARITY, WORKS OF CHRIS- 
TIAN. Our Lord himself declared ‘*‘ by 
this shall men know that ye are my 
disciples, because ye love one another,’’ 
and the heathen felt that a new spiritual 
power was in their midst when they 
beheld the manifestations of Christian 
love. The fact that the Christian religion 
taught its disciples to pray for all men, 
to love all, and to sacrifice themselves for 
all, is a most solid and a most touching 
proof that the Christian religion is divine. 
With scarcely an exception, every work 
and institute of mercy existing in the 
world is of Christian origin, direct or 
indirect. The same kind of proof may 
be brought to show that the Catholic 
religion is the one true form of Chris- 
tianity. No doubt, many Protestants 
have been conspicuous for philanthropy, 
and, as Protestants have preserved much 
of the Catholic belief, we need not be 


1 De Divite Servando, e, 42. 
2 Kirchengqeschichte, iv. p. 441 
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surprised to find this belief producing its 
natural fruit in works of mercy. It is 
true, however, on the other hand, that 
the Catholic Church has laboured for the 
souls and bodies of men to an extent un- 
known in other systems, and Protestants 
offer an unconscious testimony to the 
superiority of the Catholic religion by 
imitating many of its institutes for the 
relief of the poor and suffering. Much 
information on this head will be found in 
the articles on religious orders founded 
for works of this kind. Here, wecanonly 


give a brief account of the different direc- 
tions in which Catholic charity has shown 
itself. We shall speak first of spiritual, 
then of corporal mercy. 

(41) We find religious orders erected 
with the special view of helping the 
fallen, or saving those who are exposed 
to danger of sin. Such was the double 
order of Fontevraud, erected for male and 
female penitents, towards the close of the 
eleventh century, by Robert of Arbris- 
selles, who was endowed with wonderful 
power for the conversion of sinners. The 
order spread over France, Spain, and 
England. A century later, the famous 
preacher Fulk of Neuilly, and Raymund de 
Palmariis also laboured for fallen women. 
Other orders with this object have been 
founded in modern times. The orders 
established for the instruction of the 
poor in Christian doctrine by means of 
missions, &c., and for the teaching of 
youth, both of the higher and lower 
classes, are past reckoning. The missions 
tothe heathen are a creation of the Catho- 
lic Church. They were adopted by Pro- 
testants long after the rise of the new 
belief, and, like Sunday-schools, missions 
to people already Christian, sisterhoods, 
&c., are borrowed from the old religion. 

(2) The care of the Church for the 
bodies of the poor shines forth, not only 
in the lives of saints, but in the Church’s 
ordinary law. By ancient regulation, a 
fourth part of the Church revenues was 
devoted to the poor: if extreme distress 
prevailed, even the sacred vessels were 
sold for the support of the needy. In 
many monasteries hundreds of poor people 
were fed every day ; while in most churches 
funds for the poor, called ‘‘ mensz pau- 

erum,’’ ‘‘mensz S. Spiritus,’’ were esta- 

lished. Further, the Church showed her 
care for the suffering and the indigent by 
the foundation of houses in which they were 
received and tended. Public institutions 
of this sort were scarcely possible during 
the period of heathen persecution; but 
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whenever the peace of the Church was 
secured, the bishops began to have houses 
erected for the reception of strangers 
(Xenodochia), of the sick (Nosocotnia), 
of the poor (Ptochotrophia), of orphans 
and foundlings (Orphanotrophia and Bre- 
photrophia), and of old people (Geronto- 
comia). About the middle of the fourth 
century, we hear of a hospital for the 
sick at Sebaste in Armenia; while the 
hospital erected through the zeal of Basil 
the Great was of a size so vast that it 
was often compared to a town. In the 


different sections of the building unfor- 
tunate people of every kind were received 
—the poor, lepers, exiles, &c. Half a 
century earlier, St. Chrysostom spent all 
the spare revenues of his church in re- 
storing old hospitals and erecting new 
ones. In the West, Paulinus founded a 
house for the poor, for the sick, and for 
widows. It is to be observed that in 
Western as well as Eastern Europe the 
first institutions of this kind were erected 
by bishops. Not that the laity were 
remiss in promoting works of charity. 
Fabiola, the friend of St. Jerome, the 
Emperor Justinian, the Empress Eudoxia, 
and a multitude besides, were all distin- 
guished as the founders of hospitals; still, 
the bishops led the way. 

The earliest hospitals in the middle 
ages appear to have been founded by 
monks from Ireland, or from Irish monas- 
teries elsewhere. The good work was 
greatly promoted by Alcuin, who seems 
to have influenced Charlemagne in this 
direction, and to have encouraged the 
bishops to found hospitals in their dio- 
ceses. Two years after Charlemagne’s 
death, a Council at Aix la Chapelle is- 
sued laws on this matter which de- 
serve special notice. The bishops were 
required, after the example of the Fa- 
thers, to provide a house for the poor, 
and to support it from the Church funds. 
The canons were to resign a tenth part of 
their income in its favour. It was to be 
near the church, and under the care of a 
cleric, and in penitential seasons the can- 
ons were to wash the feet of the poor. 

Whether these hospitals were endow- 
ed by clerics or lay people, they were plac- 
ed under the jurisdiction of the Church, 
a point settled in the Hast, e.g., by the 
ordinances of Justinian, and in the West 
by Charlemagne and the decrees of 
councils and Popes. Even if a prince 
founded a hospital, still it was not as a 
secular ruler but as a Christian that he 
did so; it was not state policy, but the 

fens 
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tring spirit of Christianity which had 
etied hospitals into being: it was not 
State revenues, but gifts bestowed, some- 
tinres by ecclesiastics, sometimes by secu- 
larrulers, sometimes by privateindividuals, 
but always for the love of God, which 
maintained them after their foundation. 
The Council of Trent, again, enforces the 
obligation which Iny upon bishops of 
watching over benevolent institutions. 
And the Church did her work well. 
“With such intelligence,” says Von 
Raumer, “ was the inner manazement (of 
such institutions] conducted as in truth 
to excite astonishment and admiration.” 
True, even in the middle aves lay ad- 
ministrators did occasionally, to the great 
injury of the suffering poor, usurp the 
control of hospitals. But it was the Re- 
formation which began to sever on prin- 
ciple the bond which connected works of 
benevolence with the power of the Church, 
till modern statecraft completely snapped 
the link and substituted natural for Chris- 
tian benevolence. No Catholic can ap- 
prove of a change which is opposed to the 
whole tradition of the Church and to 
every Catholic instinct. Nor do results 
recommend the so-called emancipation of 
benevolence from the Church. The feeling 
of brotherhood between rich and poor has 
been changed to a great extent into posi- 
tive enmity, and the State itself has 
suffered in consequence from the spread 
of Socialism. The poor acce, t State aid 
without gratitude, because it 18 very often 
given without real charity. Every ex 
rienced person knows the horror with which 
they regard the workhouse, and, on the 
other hand, the readiness with which in- 
digent Catholics enter a house of refuge 
cared for by relizgious—such, for example, 
as the Little Sisters of the Poor or the 
Sisters of Nazareth. . 

This leads us to speak of another 
characteristic feature in Catholic charity. 
It was not only, or even chiefly, that the 
Oharch founded houses for the relief of 
the poor and suffering; she infused into 
Ser children a spirit which made them 
count it an honour to tend their suffering 
brethren, and, if need be, to sacrifice life 
itself in their behalf. From early times, 
bishops, like St. Basi] the Great and St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, found time to tend 
the sick and minister to them with their 
own hands. Persons of the nigbest rank, 
such as Placilla, wife of Theodosius the 
Great, performed the most menial services 
for them. In the middle ages, St. Fliza- 
beth of Hungary, from tho time of her 
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widowhood—t.e. frcm her twenty-fires 
year—went daily to the hospital, gave the 
patients food and medicine, bound up their 
wounds and appPied remedies to ulcers, 
from the very sight of which others 
shrank in horror, [vervbody knows the 
love St. Francis had for the poor, and his 
tender care of the sullering, particularly 
of lepers. Whole orders were founded 
for this personal attendance on helpless 
sufferers, and the poor learned to love 
those who were born to wealth, when 
they saw the richest and the noblest 
among them making themselves the ser 
vants of the poor; they learned to bear 
their own adele patiently, when they 
saw the rich counting it an honour to be 
poor for Christ’ssake. Among such orders 
we may name the Canons Regular of St. 
Antony of Vienne, founded by a French 
nobleman, Gaston, towards the end of 
the eleventh century, for the succour of 
persons afflicted with “St. Antony’s fire,” 
8 horrible disease, then raging in West- 
ern Europe; the Jesuats, a confraternit 
formed by B. John Colombino, whic 
occupied itself in the preparation of medie 
cines, €c., for the sick ; the “ Clerks Regwe 
lar, Ministers of the Sick,” also called “ the 
Fathers of a Good Death,” established at 
the end of the sixteenth century bv St, 
Camillus of Lellis; the “Sisters of Chari- 
ty,” founded by St. Vincent of Paul; and 
other orders founded for the same ends 
and animated by the same heroic zeal, the 
name of which 1s legicn. 

The Catholic Church has also allevi- 
ated the hardships of prison life. The lot 
of prisoners was changed wherever Chris- 
tianity became the religion of the State. 
The sexes were separated ; care was taken 
that they should never lack the consola- 
tions of religion; greater liberty and better 
food was alluwed to them on Sundays; 
the bishop had to visit the prisons every 
week, and to see that there were no 
abuses in the administration of discipline. 
In the middle ages, the Church exercised 
her tempering and restraining influence 
on the roughness and barbarity of the 
times. During that period, the constant 
wars subjected many innocent persons to 
imprisonment; and, accordingly, it was 
common for pious persons to devote large 
sums of money to the redemption of cap- 
tives. Help was given in other ways, but 
all the works of mercy to captives were 
surpassed by the Trinitariar Order—an 
institute devoted to the redemption of 
captives from slavery under the Saracens. 
The rule of the Order of the Trinity was 
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by Innocent IIT., in 1198; in 
a similar order, “ for the redemp- 
tion of captives,” was established in Spain. 
In the seventeenth century, St. Vincent of 
Paul laboured for the galley-slaves, and 
ehanged places which had been like hell 
on earth into abodes of penance, resigna- 
tion and peace. The Sisters of Notre 
Dame de la Oharité, of St. Joseph, &c., 
have undertaken the su srintendanes of 
female prisoners, and till lately almost 
every prison for women in France and 
gium was under the care of nuns. 
Statesmen themselves have admitted tbat 
by religious, and religious only, could 
prisons be successfully managed. 

We pass over, for want of space, the 
orders devoted to the care of the insane, 
the blind, deaf and dumb, &c., and will 
only touch in conclusion on one other 
work of Catholic charity. In early times 
and in the middle ages it was often difli- 
eult to borrow money except at usurious 
rates. To meet this evil, the Franciscan 
Father Barnabas of Terni, under Pius II. 
(1458-64), erected the first Monte di Pieta, 
at Perugia, in the States of ths Church. 
The rich contributed capital, from chari- 
table motives, and this was lent to the 

r, on security indeed, but at a very 

rate of interest. Soon almost eve 
city in Italy had its Morte di Pie 
Several Popes, the Fifth Lateran Council, 
and tne Council of Trent, confirmed these 
Institutions, which in past times produced 
incalculable good. 

No doubt many of these orders and 
Institutes of charity fell away from their 
first zeal, and wore abused for selfish ends. 
Bat holy souls have never been wanting 
to reform what was amiss, and to come 
with fresh help to the relief of their 
brethren, The words of the Psalm have 
been constantly fulfilled by Christ in his 
Ohburch: “ He will judge the poor of his 
people, and save the children of the poor.” 
(From Hefele, “ Beitrige zur Kirchen- 
geechichte, Archiologie,” &c.) 

CHARTOPHYLAE (moreoften spelt 

lar). Thename a een ““keeper 

of tho records” merely, and such was the 
original function of the ecclesiastics who 
held the office in the Eastern Church, 
answering to that of bsbliothecartus among 
the Latins; but in course of time other 
duties, carrying with them a correspond- 
increase of charge, influence, and dig- 
aity, were imposed on the chartophylax. 
Yet it appears from the canons of Nice 
that in the fourth century the plea 
fax of a ca hedral was inferior in to 
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the archdeacon, and was beund to obey 
him. But at Constantinople, the power 
and pre-eminence of the chartophylax, as 
a kind of secretary or grand chamberlain 
to the Patriarch, attained after a time to 
a great height. An exact appreciation of 
his office, and of the dignities attaching 
to it, as they stood in the ninth century, 
is given by a contemporary writer—A nas- 


tasius ‘he bibliothecarian. The of 
chartophylax in other cathedral churches 
in the East appears to have been assimi- 


lated moro or less to that of the church 
of Constantinople; and hence this official, 
representing the bishop and exercising his 
jurisdiction, held in the Eastern nearly 
the same position as the archdeacon ip 
the Western Church. Even at this day 
the Uniate Greeks of the Austrian Empire 
retain the office; with them, “ the cartho- 
phylax directs the business of the episcopal 
chancery, and is one of the members of 
the metropolitan or cathedral chapter, 
along with the archpriest or chief provost, 
the archdeacon or lector, the primicerius 
or precentor, the ecclesiarch or church- 
warden, and the scholaster or master of 
ceremonies.” (See the rest of the article 
by Hausle, in Wetzer and Welte.) 

CHARTREUE. [Sco OarrHusiAns.] 

CHASUBLE (Lat. casula, ula, 
planeta; and in Greek, deAdnov or he 
Ad@moy, from hawdAns, or HeAdwns, identi~ 
cal with penula). chief garment of 
a priest celebrating Mass. It is worn oute- 
side the other vestments, Among the 
Greeks, it still retains its ancient form of 
a large round mantle. Among the Latins, 
its size has been curtailed, but it still 
covers the priest on both sides, and de- 
scends nearly to the knees. In France, 
Ireland, the U.S., and often in England, 
a cross is marked on the back: in Italy, 
this cross is usually in front. In the 
West, all who celebrate Mass wear the 
same chasuble, but among the Greeks, the 
chasuble of a bishop is ornamented with 
a number of crosses (patvdAtov roAvotav= 
ptov), while an archbishop wears a differ- 
ent vestment altogether, viz. the odxxos, 
which is supposed to resemble the coat of 
Ohbrist during his Passion. In Ruasia, 
even bishops, since the time of Peter the 
Great, have worn the odexos. 

The chasuble is derived from a dress 
once commonly worn in daily life. Classi- 
cal writers often mention the “ psnula,” 
or large outer garment which the Romans 
wore On journeys or in military service, 
“Casula,” from which our word chasuble 
is obtained, does not occur in pure Le 
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tinity. It was, however, used in later 
ages, a8 an equivalent for the “ psenula,” 
or mantle. We first meet with the word in 
the will of Owsarius of Arles (about 540), 
and in the biography of his contem 
rary Fulgentius of aape: In both in- 
stances, “casula” denotes a garment used 
in common life. Isidore of Seville (about 
630) uses the word in the same sense, 
and explains it as a diminutive of “casa,” 
because, like a little house, it covered the 
whole body. The same author tells us 
that “planeta” comes from the Greek 
wAavcnw, “to wander,” because its ample 
folds seemed to wander over the body. 
It is plain, from the examples given by 
Ducange, that “ planeta,” like “ casula ” 
and “ penula,” denoted a dress worn by 
Jaymen aa well as clerics. 

It is in the former half of the sixth 
century that we find the first traces of 
the chasuble as an ecclesiastical vestment. 
In the famous mosaic at San Vitale, in 
Ravenna, the archbishop, Maximus, is 
represented wearing a vestment which is 
clearly the chasuble, and over which the 
pallium is suspended. The chasuble has 
the same shape which prevailed till the 
eleventh century. The Fourth Council 
of Toledo, in 633, makes expres3 mention 
of the “ planeta,” as a priestly vestment. 
Germanus, Archbishop of Constantinople, 
about 7).5, uses the word ¢eAwnoy in the 
same technical sense; while at the begin- 
ning of the ninth century, Amalarius of 
Metz speaks of the “ casula” as the “ gene- 
ral garment of sacred leaders” (“ generale 
indumentum sacrorum ducum”). Almost 
at the same time, Rabanus Maurus gives 
the derivation of “casula” quoted above 
from Isidore of Seville, and goes on to 
say that it is “the last of all the vest- 
ments, which covers and preserves all the 
rest.” Later authors of the middle age 
copy their predecessors; and even Inno- 
cent III. adds nothing of his own save 
certain mystical meanings implied in the 
use of the vestment. 

To sum up, the chasuble was first of 
all an ordinary dress3 from the sixth 
century at latest it was adapted to the 
use of the Oburch, till gradually it be- 
came an ecclesiastical dress pure and 
simple. But did it at once become dis- 
tinctive of the priesthood? The question 
admits of no certain answer, The eighth 
“Ordo Romanus” distinctly prescribes that 
acolytes, in their ordination, should receive 
the “ planeta” or chasuble. Amalarius, in 
like manner, declares that the chasuble 
belongs to all clerics, On the other hand, 
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almost all ancient writers who refer to 
the Church uee of the chasuble regard it 
as the distinctive dress of priests. Cardi- 
nal Bona mentions this difficulty without 
venturing to explain it. Hefele suggests 
that as the Greek deAdmoy signifies (1) a 
chasuble in the modern sense, (2) a kind 
of collar, reaching from the neck to the 
elbows, which is worn by lectors or 
readers, so the Latin word “ planeta ” may 
have been also employed as the name of 
two distinct vestmenta, But even if this 
explanation is correct, the fact remains 
that even now the deacon and subdeacon 
in High Mass during Advent and Lent 
wear chasubles folded in front, laying them 
aside while they sing the Gos 
Epistle. This custom is mentioned by 
Hugo of St. Victor (d. 1140). 

The form of the chasuble has under- 
gone great alterations. The ancient 
chasuble, which enveloped the whole 
body, was found very inconvenient, and 
hence, in the twelfth century, it was 
curtailed at the sides, so as to leave the 
arms free. Of this kind is a chasuble 
said to have been used by St. Bernard. 
In shape, it resembles what is now 
known as the Gothic chasuble although 
the ornaments upon it are not Gothic, 
but Romanesque. At a later date, the 
chasuble was still further curtailed, till 
in the Rococo period all resemblance to 
the original type disappeared. However, 
even in Italy, attempts were made to re 
call the ancient shape, at least to a certain 
extent. Thus St. Charles Borromeo, in 
& provincial council, ordered that the 
chasubles should be about four and a half 
eee wide, and should reach nearly to the 

Is. 

Various symbolical signif ifications have 
been given to the chasuble. The earliest 
writers make it a figure of charity, which, 
as Rabanus Maurus says, “is eminent 
are all oe Mokena aoe is 
the most pop explanation of the sym- 
bolism; but we also find it regarded b 
an ancient writer as typical of 
works; ancient Sacramentaries and Mis- 
sals consider it as the of sacer- 
dotal justice, or of humility, charity and 
peace, which are to cover und adorn the 
priest on every side; whits the prayer in 
the Roman Missal connects the chasuble 
with the yoke of Ohrist. (Hefele, “ Beit- 
rive zur Kirchengeschichte, Archiiologie 
und Liturgik,” p. 195 seg.) 

CHERUBIM. Superhuman beings, 
often mentioned in Scripture. They 
guarded the entrance to Paradise after 
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the fall; the images of two cherubim 
overshadowed the ark; God is represented 
in the Psalms as sitting or throned upon 
the cherubim ; Ezekiel saw them in vision, 
with wings, with human hands, full of 
eyes and with four faces, viz. those of a 
man, lion, ox, and eagle. The Fathers 
generally are agreed in regarding them as 
angels; for the opinion of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia,! who denied this, seems to 
be quite singular in Christian antiquity. 
They form the second among the nine 
orders of angels. What the meaning of 
the word is, it is difficult even to con- 
jecture. Most of the Fathers explain the 
word as meaning knowledge, or the full- 
ness of knowledge ; but, as Petavius justly 
remarks, this derivation finds no support 
either in Hebrew orOhaldee. Many con- 
jectural derivations have been sugvested 
y modern scholars. In a cuneiform in- 
scription copied by M. Lenormant, “ Kiru- 
bu” is a synonym of the Steer-god, whose 
winged image dled the place of guardian 
at the entrance of the Assyrian palaces, 
With this word the Hebrew cherub may 
be connected, and the etymology may be- 
long to some non-Semitic language.* 

CHILIASM. (See MILLENARIANISM. 

CHIVALRY (Lat. cabailus, a horse). 
The system of ideas prevalent among the 
mounted men-at-arms (Fr. chevalier, It. 
eavahero, Span. caballero, Ger. Ritter, 
Eng. knight) of the middle ages, and 
which still influences their descendants 
and Euro society in general, to a 
greater or less degree, is known by this 
name, 

The Equites, the equestrian order, of 
ancient Rome summon before the mind 
no corresponding associations. The three 

trician tribes constituted, indeed, the 
‘horsemen ” in the organisation of Servius 
Tullius, and hed the first place both in 
arms and in politics. But before the end 
of the Republic commercialism invaded 
the equestrian order, and when we speak 
of a “ Roman knight,” or eques, the name 
suggests 8 selfish capitalist, wringin 
taxes out of oppressed provincials, an 
living in vulgar luxury at Rome; it is as 
far as possible from calling up any of the 
‘'deas which we associate with the term 
Fchivalry.” - 

After the disruption of the empire of 
Charlemagne, the importance of horse- 
soldiers in war continually increased. 
For this there were various reasons: 
among others the improvements made in 


§ Petav. De Angelis, lib. iL. cap. 8. 
® See Cheyne on salah, vel. il p. 278. 
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armour, which required that the weight 
of the panoply should be borne by the 
horse he rode, so that the warrior might 
preserve freedom and celerity of move- 
ment. But the chief reason was the 
condition of European society, under 
which, in the absence of strong central 
authority in the various countries, power 
was sown broadcast over thousands of 
pence counties, and fiefs. The 
olders of these bad no other way of 
deciding which should rule the other, or 
believed they had none, but by going to 
war. Horses and armour, like breech- 
loading rifles at the present day, gave an 
advantage to those using them over foot- 
soldiers; whoever, therefore, could afford 
it went into battle on horseback. The 
“ miles Crassi” was a sturdy footman, 
armed with the plum, the ensise, and the 
scutum; the “miles” of the eleventh 
century was a horseman cased in as much 
armour as he could bear the weight of, 
and attended by lightly-armed followers 
on foot. The principles of courage and 
fidelity may have been transmitted to the 
knights of the eleventh century from their 
Teutonic or Iberian ancestors; in these 


] | respects a Hermann or a Viriathus ‘eft 


little to be desired. But if ferocity and 
rapacity were to be indulged withou* 
check, if cruelty and injustice, availing 
themselves of the weakness of law, were 
to be, without protest, the accompaniment 
and the fruit of the warrior’s toils, no 
amelioration of the general lot could be 
hoped for, though extraordinary villany 
might be repressed by extraordi 
chastisemont,'’ until the expiration of the 
long period required to weld a loose 
feudal aristocracy into an orderly law- 
verned State. Religion here stepped 
in, and endeavoured to consecrgte and 
transform that rough struggle fot supe- 
riority which was everywhere going on. 
The cavalier was not to desist from war; 
that was an impossible requirement, and 
he was generally fit for not much else; 
but he was to draw the sword for just 
causes only, to succour the oppressed, 
resist attack and encroachment, and 
support his liege lord according to his 
oath. He was to be immovable in his 
faith, obedient to the holy Church, full 
of respect for her ministers, and devoutly 
submissive to the Vicar of Christ, the 
Roman Pontiff. For the honour and 
service of the ever blessed Mother of 
God, whose faithful vassal he was to be, 


1 As in the case of Thomas de Laon, related 
by Guibert de Nogent 
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women were to find in him an honourable, 
fearless, and virtuous protector. A hiyh 
standard of self-respect could not but 
accompany the consecration to these lofty 
ends. The word of the knight once 
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trava, Alcantara, and manv more—the 
labours of which, speaking generally, were 
an honour to human nature and a benefit to 
mankind. The spirit of chivalry was ree 
fined and exalted by the invention of 


iven, whether to friend or foe, must be | fruitful conceptions, such as that of the 
Irrevocable; he must be no truce-breaker , Saint Graal, by which the whole tone of 
or snatcher of mean advantages; his’ romance literature was elevated. On the 


honour must be without stain. Courtesy 
and humanity were to mark his bearing 
and his acts. Ina word, the Christian 
soldier was to have all those perfections 
of character and all those graces @état 
which the revelation of the Gospel and 
the institution of the Sacraments have 
rendered possible; he would then be a 
serfect mirror of chivalry. This was the 
ideal; but when we ask in what degree 
was it ever realised, we are forced to 
admit that human passion and perversity 
have played their part, and made chivalry 
by no means an unmixed blessing to 
the world. The reverence for woman, 
Rroundes on 8 just devotion to the 
Mother of God, was turned into an idola- 
try; human love (such was the baser 
teaching) was to fill the soul of the true 
knight and to predominate over all other 
thoughts; nay, the very forms and words 
of the divine office were blasphemously 
ae in the service of this vicious 
evelupment.' Again, the self-respect of 
the true knight was depraved into a pride 
of class, which looked down on the 
labouring non-fighting multitude as base 
roturicrs aud plebeians, the shedding of 
whose blood was a very trifling matter; 
his sense of honour often became an 
absurd punctiliousness, tyrarnnising over 
the free speech and action of other men. 
Human rights and human equality were 
thug ignored; but this was not the doc- 
trine of chivalry—it was the corruption of 
that doctrine. The true, noble, knightly 
spirit and its counterfeit went on side 
by side, enerzising, founding, and de- 
stroying, for centuries. The Popes, be- 
inning with Urban II. and ending with 
Bins -, preached, blessed, and aided the 
holy wars, by which, in the cause of 
justice, the places made sacred by our 
Loru's sojourn and sufferings were to ke 
taken out of the hands of persecutin 
jntidela, or Christian lands to be delivere 
from Moslem thraldom. Numerous orders 
of chivalry were instituted—the Templars, 
the Knights Hospitallers, or of St. John 
of Jerusalem, the Knights of the Sword, 
the Teutonic Kuights, those of Cala- 
§ As in Gower’s Confessio Amantis, and 
Chaucer's (Court of 


other hand, in the fourteenth century, 
while the form and ceremonial of chivalry 
were greatly developed, its easence—the 
contention for justice—was shamefully 
forgotten. King Edward III. instituted 
the Order of the Garter, but waged un- 
just ware with France, causing incredibie 
misery ; his son, the Black Prince, waited 
on the French king, his prisoner, at tabie, 
but ordered the indiscriminate massacre 
of the people of Limoyres. 

Burke wrote, beholding the first 
shameful excesses of the French Jaco- 
bins, “ The age of chivalry is past;” but 
the aye of chivalry will never be wholly 
past, while faith survives and wrongs 
remain to be redressed. Wherever, and 
so far as, the true Catholic faith, and the 
imitation of Christ and his saints, inspire 
a population, @ class, or an individual, 
there, and in that proportion, the spirit of 
chivalry, dormant and entranced as it 
seems uow, will revive. That spirit is, 
as we have said, essentially, the readiness 
to contend for justice. For the present 
it remains passive in every por of Europe, 
stupefied, as it were, by the audacity of 
the so-called Liberals, who, having got 
into their hands the organisations of 
government in most of the States, are 
carrying their hostility to divine faith, 
the Church, and the Pope into practice 
with a vigour and a malice which Chris 
tians find a difficulty in conceiving. But 
it will awake, aud when it does it will 
not ask whether universal suffrage hae 
decided this way or that, but whether it 
is just that this or that change should be 
made or unmade. Parliamentary govern. 
ment assisted a tyrant in [England to 
deprive the people of their religion, and 
enacted that none who cid not com: 
municate with heresy should serve their 
country.' Parliamentary government in 
France has recently sanctioned the perpe- 
tration of measures of violence against 
the religious orders, so flagrant in their 
iniquity, that the infidels of ofher coun- 
tries were almost scandalised. The temper 
of true chivalry, when its awaken 
comes, will perhaps work changes whic 
the verdict of the Dallot-box would 

' Test Act of 1678. 
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neither initiate nor ratify, yet which may 
be prea found to be beneficial and 
eurative to European scciety. 

It need scarcely be said that an order 
of chivalry which has abandoned the 
Catholic faith, and repudiated obedience 
to the chair of Peter, bas forfeited its 
title. An order like the Garter, in which 
the official chief of the religion of the 
false prophet is one of the “ knizhts,” has 
evidently nothing of chivalry about it but 
the name. (See Kenelm Digby’s “ Broad 
Stone of Honour” and “ Mores Catholici.”) 

CHOER (chorus). From the “ band ” 
of singers at the divine worship, who 
were placed between the clergy in the 
a and the people in the body of the 

urch, the space between the sanctuary 
and the nave canie to be called the chur. 
In the course of time, the superior clergy 
ofa cathedral o- collegiate church found 
it necessary to migrate from the confined 
space of the apse or sanctuary, which 
they occupied in primitive times, and to 
ec tablish themselves in seats, called stalls, 
on either side of the choir. These stalls 
were often ornamented in the most ex- 
quisite manner. 

The recitation of the breviary for each 
day takes place “in choir” in cathedrals, 
colleriate churches, and the great ma- 
jcnty of convents. 

CHORAL VICARS. Those were 
anciently clerics to whom the preceitor 
(s.e. the canon who had the charge of the 
music), in a cathedral or collegiate church, 
coinmitted the immediate superintendence 
of the choir. In the re-constituted chap- 
ters of France and Germany choral vicars 
are directly appointed to perform this 
duty, in concert with the canons, and 
receive salaries accordingly. 

CHORAULES (yopavAns, lit. a 
flute-player in an orchestra). In the 
Eastern Church the name appears to 
bave been transferred to the choir-boys 
of a cathedral generally. 

CHORZEPISscOoPUS (Gr. ywpemi- 
@xowos, lit. a country superintendent or 
bishop). Nothing is heard of such persons 
in the first three centuries. The first 
mention of them is in the canons of the 
councils of Ancyra and Neocesarea (314), 
and they probably arose in Asia Minor. 
A chorepiscopus was &ppinted and or- 
dained by the bishop of the divcese, to 
whom he was answerable for the right 
d:scharve of his duties. A certain dis- 
trict was assivned to him to administer; 
be was to attend to the wants of the poor 
and the maintenance of all Christian in- 
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stitutions, and he had the power of cons 
ferring minor orders, eveu to the sub- 
diaconate inclusive. It has been argued— 
especially by the Protestunt writers 
Hammond, Beveridge, and others—that 
they were true bishops, although of in- 
ferior diznity and power to the recog- 
nised bishops of sees, The fact that 
fifteen “ country-bishops ” @ubscribed the 
Nicene canons seems to lend support tc 
such a view. But the better opinion ie 
that, notwithstanding the name, they 
were neither true bishops nor an order o1 
clergy interposed between bishops end 
priests, but simply priests, invested with 
@ jurisdiction smaller than the episcopal, 
but larger than the sacerdotal. Many 
notices of them scattered up and down ip 
ecclesiastical history, and the consenting 
tradition of the Fathers, adjust theimsel vee 
to this view of their office, and not to the 
former. Thus a canon of Neocsesarea 
likens them to the seventy-two disciples 
sent out by Christ; but these were alwaye 
associated with the p-iesthood, sct witb 
the episcopate. The Nicene canon weich 
authorises a bishop to treat one who bad 
been deposed from the see for heresy, Sut 
who desired to return to the Courck, es a 
chorepiscopus, and give him employnient 
and rank as such, is itself a proof ‘hat 
they were not bishops; for the council 
would not have empowered a sinvle 
bishop to reinstate to his former ee a 
deposed member of the order, Yet. it 
inivht seem as if they formed something 
like an intermediate clerical order, for a 
canon of Chalcedon says, St quis ordina- 
vert per pecunias episcopum, aut chor- 
episcopum, aut presbyterum, aut diaconumn 
(‘if anyone shall have ordained for money 
a bishop, or a chorepiscopus, or @ priest, 
ora deacon”). Itis certain, however, that 
in no age of the Church have the grades 
of holy (or superior) order been reckoned 
as more than threo—bishop, priest, and 
deacon. A chorepiscopus, therefore, must 
have been either a bishop or a priest; but 
we have shown that he was not a true 
bishop; he was therefore a priest, but 
one who roceived on his appointment 
& spiritual jurisdiction hivher than any 
pet could pretend to. The Council of 
sasodicva calls them meptodevtat, or 
“circuit officers,” which shows that they 
were then expected to make visitatior 
tours in their districts. St. Basil had no 
fewer than fifty chorepiscopi under him, 
Se districts of his extensive Cap} a- 
ocian see, like the archdeacous whom 
Remigius appointed in the diflerent 
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eounties when he organised his great see 
of Lincoln.! F 

In the Western Church we hear 
nothing of chorepiscopi before the Council 
of Riez, in the fifth century. But after 
600 the notices of them become numerous, 
and under Charlemagne, according to 
Thomassin, their numbers and power 
were such as to be formidable even to the 
bishops themselves. In the later Carlo- 
vingian times unworthy persons were 
often foisted into the sees through la 
interference, for the sake of the wealt 
with which they were endowed, and such 
bishops were glad to devolve as much of 
their functions as they could divest them- 
selves of on chorepiscopi, engaged at a 
low rate of remuneration, and live in 
sloth and luxury at Court. This abuse 
called forth the zeal of the Roman 
Pontiffs, and by a series of Papal briefs 
and conciliar decrees, from Leo III. to 
the end of the ninth century, restraining 
the authority of the chorepiscopi, annul- 
ling many of their acta, and ordering that 
no more should be appointed, the en- 
deavour was persistently made to compel 
the bishops to perform their own duties 
and not attempt to delegate them. No- 
thing more is heard of this class of clergy 
after the middle of the eleventh century. 
(Thomassin; Soglia; Smith and Cheetham.) 

CHORISTER. A singer in a choir, 
whether cathedral, collegiate, or parochial. 
The name is usually applied to boys rather 
than men. 

The regular singers (xavovxot WdArat) 
of a church received in early times a kind 
of ordination, without imposition of hands, 
which could be confe by a presbyter. 
The form of words presciibed by the 
Fourth Oouncil of Carthage was, “See 
that thou believe in thy heart what thou 
ingest with thy mouth, and approve in 
thy works what thou believest with thy 
heart.” (Smith and Cheetham, article 
Cantor.) 

CuRism. Olive oil mixed with 
balm, blessed by the bishop and used by 
the Church in confirmation as well as in 
baptism, ordination, consecration of altar- 
stones, chalices, churches, and in the 
blessing of baptismal water. The oil, 
according to the Roman Catechism, signi- 
fies the fullness of grace, since oil is diffu- 
sion ; the balm mixed with it, incorruption 
and the “ good odour of Christ.” 

In itself the word chrism (xpitopa) 
need not mean more than “ anything 
smeared on;” but even in classical writers 

} Henr. Huntend. 
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it denotes especially a scented u 

while the common oil was called €\ato». 
It was this simple, unperfumed oil which 
was used in the earliest times for sacred 
purposes, but from the sixth century oil 
mixed with balm began to be employed. 
This balm (6aAcapos, in the classics dzo- 
Badcapov) is a kind of perfumed resin, pro- 
duced by a tree which growsin Juda and 
Arabia. This Eastern balm was always 
used in the West till the sixteenth century, 
when Pa ITI. and Pius IV. permitted the 
use of a better kind of balm, brought by 
the Spaniards from the West Indies. The 
Orientals did not content themselves with 
simply mixing balm. Thus the Greeks 
mingle forty different spices, and the 
Maronites, haters they were reunited 
to the Catholic Church, prepared their 
chrism from oil, saffron, cinnamon, essence 
of roses, white incense, &c. 

The consecration of the oils during 
the Mass goes back to the earliest times. 
Cyprian mentions it in Ep. 70, addressed 
to daiueriue and St. Basil attributes the 
origin of this blessing to apostolic tra- 
dition. It of course included chrism in 
the strict sense, when that came into use. 
In the West this blessing was always re- 
served to bishops; in the East, as may be 
seen from Goars “ Euchologium,” it was 
only given by the patriarchs. At first the 
oils used to be blessed on any day at 
Mass, but in a letter of Pope Leo to the 
emperor of the same name, in the Synod 
of Toledo (490), and in all the older 
Sacramentaries and ritual-books, Maunda 
Thursday is fixed for this blessing. It 
was only in France that the custom sur- 
vived of blessing the oils on any day, till 
uniformity with the use of other churches 
was introduced by the Council of Meaux, 
in 845. ‘The function took place in the 
second of the three Masses which used to 
be said on Maunday Thursday ; whence 
the name “ Missa Chrismatis.” The bless- 
ing of the chrism was called “ Benedictio 
chrismatis principalis.” All the clerry of 
the diocese used to assist, till, in the 
eighth century, the custom altered and 
only those who lived near the cathedral 
came, while the others had the holy oils 
sent to them. The chrism used to be 
kept in a vessel like a paten with a de- 
pression in the middle. A“ patena chris- 
malis” of this kind is mentioned by 
Anastasius, in his Life of St. Silvester, 
(Kraus, “ Real-Encyclopiidie.” 

CHRIST, “Anointed ” (Gr. xpioros, 
from yxpiw ), a translation of the Hebrew » 
word 0'V), as is expressly stated ia 
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John i. 42: “ We have found the Messias, 
which is interpreted Ohrist.” In the Old 
Testament the word is used of the high- 
priest, who was anointed for his office 
(eg. in Levit. iv. 3); of kings, who were 
also anointed—e.g. 1 Reg. xxiv. 7, where 
David calls Saul “the anointed of the 
Lord:” in the second Psalm, “against 
th» Lord, and against his anointed” (where 
xptordés is the word in the LXX); with 
which we may compare other places, such 
as Dan. ix. 26, Hab. iii, 18, Ps. cxxxi. 17. 
The Hebrew word designates the king who 
was to | the eens mers a 
the doctrinal langu of post-bibli 
Judaism, this arvected | deliverer is called 
almost with the significance of a proper 
name, D'WH, of which “Messias”! is 
only another form, and “ Ohrist,” as we 
have seen, a translation, Hence, when 
our Lord came, “‘the Ohrist” (6 Xpiords)* 
was his official title, while “ Jesus” was 
his ordinary name. When the word 
occurs in the Gospels, it constantly im- 
plies a reference to the Messiah as por- 
trayed by the prophets. 

The history of Christ's life belonga to 
a Biblical rather than a theological dic- 
pomery’ it is only the teaching of the 
Church on his Person and office which 
concerns us here. We may divide the 
subject into two halves, treating under 
(4) of what Christ is; *ader (B) of his 
wor 

(A) Natures and Person of Christ.— 
Jesus Christ, according to the words of a 
Catechism familiar to Catholics, is ** God 
the Son made man for us.” He has there- 
fore two natures: that of God, and that 
of man. As God, according to the Nicene 
Creed, He was born of his Father, before 
all worlds: He is God from God—+.e. He, 
being true and perfect God, proceeds from 
God the Father, who is also true and 
perfect God—He is light from light; be- 
gotten, not made, ascreatures. IIe exists 
from all eternity. Ho is almighty, om- 
niscient, incapable of error or of sin. 
At the moment of his Incarnation, He 
further became true man, without, how- 
ever, in any way ceasing to be God. 


§ The Greek word Messias (Mscofas OF Me- 
oia¢g) is immediately derived, not from the He- 
brew, but from the Chaldee NNW, the 7 
being omitted bett-sen the two long vowels, as 
in adam RIND Nehem. vii. 54, and the csome- 
times doubled, as in "APeoroAsip, 


3 It usually has the article in the Gospels, 
but occurs than not without it in St. 
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This truth is vigorously expreased by St. 
Leo in his dogmatic epistle to Flavian, 
which, was accepted by the Fathers of 
the Fourth Cécumenical Council: “ The 
Son of God,” Leo says, “ enters the abase- 
ment of this world (hec munds tnjima), 
descending from his heavenly seat, and 
[yet] not receding from his Father's 
glory; begotten according to a new order 
and by a new birth. By a new order: 
because being invisible in his own nature 
(sn suss) He became visible in ours; being 
incomprehensible, He willed to be come 
prehended; remaining before time, He bee 
to be from a (certain) time.” Moreover, 
e had a true body, as the Church taught 
from early times against the Docete; a 
true human soul, so that as man He cou'2 
fear, sorrow, reason, &c., es the Church 
taught against the heretic Apollinaris; a 
human will, as distinct from his divine 
will, as was defined in the Sixth General 
Council against the Monothelites. Thus, in 
the words of the Fourth General Council, 
“ Christ coud pak only begotten Son, is 
to be acknowledged in two natures, with- 
out confusion, without change .. . since 
the difference of the natures is by no 
means annulled on account of the union, 
but rather the property of each nature 
preserved.” Lastly, those two natures 
are united (so the Council of Ephesus de- 
fined) in one Person. Our body and soul 
are united in one person, so—though, of 
course, the analogy is imperfect—the 
divine and human natures were united in 
one Divine Person, who acted and suffered 
in either nature. To believe otherwise, 
is to assert, with the Nestorians, that 
there are two Sons and twe Christs. 

Such are the chief definitions of the 
Church on the Natures and Person of 
Christ; but it is necessary to point out 
some important corollaries from these 
first principles of the faith. The follow- 
ing seem to be the most important. 

(l) Christ, having a human soul, bad 
true human knowledge, as distinct from 
that which belonged to Him as God. 
His human soul did not, and could not, 
know God with that perfect and infinite 
comprehension with which God compre- 
hends Flimself. Thecontrary proposition, 
held by Augustine of Rome, was con- 
demned by Nicholas V. Christ acquired 
knowledve in the same way as other men 
—t.e. experimentally; for, as we read in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, He “learned 
obedience from the things which he 
suffered.” It is important, however, not 
to misunderstand Catholic doctrine on 
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this head. Even in Christ as man, there 
was no ignorance which had to be re- 
moved by instruction or experience. On 
the contrary, as Christ’s soul was hypo- 
atatically united to the Word, as Ile was 
the head from which grace and glory was 
to tlow into the members, it was fitting 
that Ife should, from the first moment of 
his earthly existence, see God face to 
face with his human soul, as the blessed 
do in heaven. This beatific knowledyze 
was always present, even when the in- 
ferior part of his soul was in agony on 
the cross. Again, St. Thomas argues 
that as the soul of Christ is the most 
perfect of all created things, therefore 
“no perfection found in creatures is to 
be denied to it;’ and he gues on to say 
that, besides the knowledge of God seen 
in his essence, and of all things seen in 
God, besides the experimental knowled:ze 
common to all men, the soul of Christ had 
a knowledge infused or poured into it, 
by which He knew most fully all the 
mysteries of grace, and every object tr 
which human cognition extends or can 
extend. 

(2) Christ was absolutely sinless and 
incapable of sin, because his actions were 
the actions of God, who 1s holiness itself ; 
so that in Him sin was a physical im- 

ssibility. Moreover, in Ilim there could 
no involuntary rebellion of the flesh 
or lower appetites, no temptation from 
within, because in Him human nature 
was united to the Word, and it was the 
office of the Word to rule the human 
nature united to it and to hold it in abso- 
lute subjection. He could, indeed, as the 
statements of the Gospels prove, wonder 
and fear and suffer mental distress, but 
in Him these feelings were in perfect sub- 
jection to reason. 

(3) Christ had the fullness of all 
grace—t.e, over and above the grace of 
the hypostatic union grace was infused 
into his soul so that it was most perfectly 
sanctitied, according to the prophecy of 
[saias, “ the Spirit of the Lord is upon me.” 

(4) Christ did not only take a real 
human body, but he took one subject to 
those defects which followed from the 
common sin of mankind, except so far as 
these defects were repugnant to the end 
of the Incarnation. The reason of his 
takin these defects (the capability of 
hunger, thirst, and the like), and no 
uthers, was that Christ became subject to 
infirmity, with the precise object of 
sa‘isfving for the sins of human nature. 
TLerefore he took upon Him in his own 
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body the weaknesses caused by Adam 4 
sin. He did not, however, assume bodily 
defects so far as they are incentives t& 
sin or impediments to virtue, since this 
would have been inconsistent with his 
office as redcemer. The interesting ques 
tion on the personal appearance of Christ 
will be treated in a separate article 
CHRIST, PERSONAL APPEARANCB AND 
EPRESENTATIONS OF |. 

(5) Inasmuch as divine and humana 
nature, although remaiving each uf them 
distinct in its own properties, were united 
in the Person of the Word, it followa 
that human attributes may be predicated 
of or ascribed to God the Son; and, on the 
other hand, that divine attributes may be 
predicated of the man Christ Jesus. Thus, 
although it was his human nature which 
Christ took from Mary, and although she 
is not the mother of the Godheud, still 
the Council of Ephesus defined that the 
Blessed Virgin is really and truly the 
Mother of God. So, again, we may truly 
say, God suffered, God died, or the man 
Jesus Christ is the eternal God, by 
whom all things were made. [See Come 
MUNICATIO IpDIOMATUM.}] Moreover, as 
Cardinal Franzelin writes in his treatise 
on the Incarnation, “the sacred Humanity, 
or human nature with all its component 

arta, inasmuch as it is the nature of the 
Vord,” is the object of supreme ador 
ation, though, of course, we adore the 
flesh not because it is flesh but because it 
is united to the Word. Fle continues, 
“This is clearly and plainly taught in the 
definitions of councils and in the dis 
cussions of the Fathers.” Thus the Fifth 
General Oouncil' anathematises those 
who “ affirm that Christ is adored in two 
natures, in such sense that two adorations 
are introduced, one proper to God the 
Word, and one proper to the man [Christ] 
«+. and do not adore with one single 
adoration God the Word incarnate with 
his own flesh, as the Church of God has 
received from the beginning.” Cardinal 
Franzelin also quotes words of St. Atha- 
nasius against the Apollinarista, “It [te 
the body of Christ] is worshipped with 
due and divine adoration, for the Word, 
to whom the body belongs, is God ;” and 
of St. John Damascene (“ Fid. Orthodox.” | 
ii. 8), “Nor do we deny that the Jesh 
fof Christ] is to be adored; nor again do 
We give supreme worship to a creature; 
for neither do we adore it as mere fleab 
but as united to the Godhead.” It wiil 


1 It is the ninth of the fourteen axathe 
mas. Hefele, Concil. ii, p. 897. 
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be observed that these principles formu- 
lated in the early Church contain within 
thom a full justification of the adoration 
which the Church gives at this day to the 
Wounds, Blood, Heart, &c., of Ohrist. 
If we may, because of the hypostatic 
union, adore the flesh of Christ, which is 
a part of his Humanity, then undoubted |y 
we may for the same reason adore his 
Heart, which is a part of his sacred 
flesh. 

(B) The Work and Office of Christ.— 
(1) Christ came chiefly, as the Fathers 
declare, to take away sin, This great truth 
is constantly asserted in Scripture. “ ‘The 
discipline of our peace was upon him, and 
by his bruises we are healed.” ‘“ Christ 
redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us.” ‘‘ God send- 
ing his own son, in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, even of sin, condemned sin in the 
flesb;” and thus in the Nicene Creed we 
confess that God was made man “ for us 
men and tor our salvation.” This point 
is treated more fully in the article on the 
Sacrifice asd sanafaction of Christ. Here, 
i‘ is enough to say that, although God 
might have forgiven sin withuut any 
satisfaction at all, still it was his will 
that a perfect satisfaction should be 
made, and be made by man. Accor- 
dingly, God the Son was incarnate. Ife 
was 4 natural mediator between God and 
man, since in Him the divine and human 
patures were united. As man, He was 
able to suffer and div; because He was 
God, his satisfaction possessed an infinite 
value, more than sufficient to compensate 
for the infinite dishonour done to God's 
majesty by sin. He of his free will 
offered Himself to endure the penalties 
incurred by men who were his brethren. 
He could not of course, in the strict and 
proper serse, make our sins his own, nor 
was Christ as man punished. But He 
allowed wicked men to work their will 
upon Him, and as the new Adam or head 
of the human race, took on Himeelf the 
obligation of satisfying for the offences of 
mankind. It was this free will with 
which He suffered that gave their meri- 
torious character to the pains which He 
underwent. By hie passion he merited 
every grace which has descended or ever 
will descend on man, for even under the 
old law all grace and on was be- 
stowed for the merits of Christ foreseen. 
By the merits of his passion He on the 
cay of his ascension opened Heaven “ to 
all who believe.” There He presents his 
Sve wounds and pleads the of the 
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work He accomplished on Calvary ; while 
on earth He continues and applies his 
sacrifice in the holy Mase, thus remaining 
& priest for ever.' 

(2) Christ came to teach, so fulfilling 
the prophetic: as well as the priestly 
oflice. “ Behold,” God says in Isaias, “ 
have given him for a witness to the 
es for a leader and a master to the 
jentiles.” Fle Himself declared that Ile 
came “to bear witness to thetruth.” He 
revealed the nature of the Triune God, 
and, first to his apostles, then through 
them and their successors to the world, 
He explained the mysteries of the king- 
dom of God, and the way to heaven. 
He gave perfect instruction in morals, 
particularly in the sermon on the mount, 
in which He speaks with authority, ns 
the giver of the new law. Lastly, He 
taught, as no mere man could, by ex- 
alple, exhibiting Himeelf as *** model 
of every virtue, 

(3) Christ is the Head of the Church, 
wilitant in this world, suffering in Pur 
tory, and triumphant in heaven, and this 
headship belongs to Christ as man, for 
St. Paul in Ephes. i., after mentioning 
the fact that God raised Christ from the 
dead, adde that He made “ Him head 
over all the church.” This proves that the 
headship belongs to Christ as man, for it 
was in his human nature that Christ 
was raised from the dead. Christ is head, 
not only because He is supereminent in 
dignity as compared with the members of 
his mystical body, but also because grace 
and Nor flow from him to the members 
of his Church in earth and Purgatory 
and in heaven. Even Catholics living in 
mortal sin are members of Christ, con- 
nected with Christ their head by the yift 
of faith; and the proposition of Quesnel, 
that “ he who does not lead a life worthy 
of a son of God and of a member of 
Christ ceases to have God within him for 
his father and Christ for his head,” was 
condemned by Pope Clement XI. More- 
over, Christ is head of his Church because 
it receives its constitution and its doctrine 
from Him. 

4) Christ, as man, holds a kingly as 
well as a priestly, The Prophets 
foretold Him as king, and the “ anointed 
king ” is a recognised name of the Messias 
in Jewish writers. He exercises this 
regal power, not only over his Church, 


1 The opinion held by some of the aneients 
that Christ inberited the priesthood by descent 
from Aaron on his mother's side, is refuted by 
Petavius, De Incar. xii. 15, 
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but also over al. men, so far as his law 
binds them all. As God, of course Christ 
is supreme over all, both in temporal and 
spiritual matters. But it cannot be af- 
firmed, at least for certain, that He, as 
man, possessed temporal dominion. ‘“ As 
man,” Petavius says, “ I consider that Ile 
was by no means a temporal, but only a 
spiritual king; especially so long as he 
lived a man among men. For He did not 
answer falsely to Pilate the governor, 
when he inquired concerning his king- 
dom: ‘My kinzdom is not of this world.” 
Whence Augustine “thus explains the 
place in the second Psalm where Christ 
says that He, after his resurrection, was 
constituted lang: ‘ But I am constituted 
king by him over Sion his holy moun- 
tain:’ viz. by pointing out that that Sion 
and that mountain are not of this world. 
‘For what is his kingdom, except those 
who believe in Hlim?’ See, too, the same 
Father in his 12th Book against Faustus, 
cap. 42, where he explains more fully the 
kingdom of Christ from the prophecy of 
the Patriarch Jacob, and demonstrates 
that it does not belong to this world— 
that it is not temporal but spiritual.” } 

(5) Closely connected with Christ's 
regal dignity is his office of Judye. This 
aiso belongs to Ohrist as man.* “ He has 
been appointed by God,” in the words of 
St. Peter, “judge of the living and the 
dead.” He is eminently fitted for this 
office by his perfect justice and integrity, 
his knowledyze of man’s heart, and his 
mercy. 

Other titles of Christ, such as Advocate, 
Shepherd, &c., have been virtually ex- 

lained already. Others will be discussed 
n other articles. (From St. Thomas, P. 
iii.; Billuart, Cardinal Franzelin, but 
above all, Petavius, in their treatises “ De 
Incarnatione.”) 

CHRIST, PERSONAL APPEAR- 
ANCE AND REPRESENTATIONS 
or. Two views on Christ's personal 
appearance have prevailed in the Church. 

uring the first three centuries, when 
Christians were persecuted and oppressed, 
it was generally held that our Lord as- 
sumed a bodily form without comeliness 
or beauty. Thus Justin, “ Dial. c. Tryph.,” 
speaks of Christ a8 dreuos nal dedns, 
“without honour and unsightly:” a view 


8 Petav. De Incarnat. xii. 15. 

® The Father is said to have given all jJudz- 
ment to the Son. Petavius says that the office 
of judge “resides properly in the human nature, 
Hike the office of priest, mediator, &c., though 
te force and value comes from the Godhead.” 
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which he repeats six or seven times at 
Icast, and which is also usserted b 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, an 
Origen (against Celsus). This view was 
based on the prophecy of Isaias: “ De- 
spised and the most abject of men, a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with in- 
firmity; and his look was, as it were, 
hidden and despised; whereupon we es 
teemed him not.” This conception of 
Christ's personal appearance, joined with 
the danger of scandal to converts from 
heathenism, may account for the fact 
that the ante-Nicene Church was not ac- 
customed to make a religious use of pic 
tures and statues representing Christ in 
his natural form. Obristians preferred 
to pourtray Him under symbolical forms— 
eg. that of the Good Shepherd—or to 
honour Him by honouring his cross, 
Indeed, we find the first certain instances 
of statues, or natural representations of 
Christ, among heathen and heretics. Thus 
Lampridius, in his Life of the heathen 
emperor Alexander Severus (222-235), 
c. 29, tells us that the latter placed in his 
Lararium, or chapel for the protecting 
gods of the house, figures of Apollonius, 
Abraham, Orpheus, and Chri.t; while 
Irenzus (i. 25) relates of the Carpocra- 
tians, an early Gnostic sect, that they 
had paintings and other representations 
of Christ, and asserted that Pilate had 
caused Christ’s portrait to be taken during 
his lifetime. The respect which the 
re ae eae paid to these images was 
evidently quite unchristian, for they 
otiered @ similar veneration to likenesses 
of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, and 
others. 
A second and widely-different view 
of Christ’s outward appearance began to 
in pout after the triumph of the 
hurch under Constantine, C tom 
and Jerome! regard Christ as the ideal 
of human beauty; and the advocates of 
this theory also supported it by an appes] 
to the Old Testament, and qanted: the 
verse of the Psalm, “Thou art beautiful 
above the sons of men.” This naturally 
became the most popular view, and it 1s 
the only one that could be adopted in the 
religious use of art. At the same time, 
we may observe that this belief of Chry- 
sostom and Jerome has not been accepted 
without reserve by all later theologians, 
Billuart, for example, denies that our 
Lord’s body while still passible, exhibited 


! Hefele cites Chrysost. tiv. pi 
Hieron. til p. 084, bth tn Beedle. Ra = 
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any extraordinary beauty ; and St. Thomas 
was of the same opinion.! 

Whatever we may think on this 
matter, in any case the divergence of 
opinion with regard to it in the early 

hurch seems to create a strong presump- 
tion against the authenticity of any like- 
ness of Christ attributed to persons who 
had seen Him. Indeed, St. Augustine 
(“De Trin.” viii. 4) allows that there 
was no sure tradition in the Ohurch on 
the bodily s ae oe Ohrist. This 
presumption is con an investiga- 
tion of tthe portraits of Obxist for which 
an early origin is claimed. 

The earliest witness to the existence 
of these ancient likenesses is Eusebius. 
In his “Ohburch History,” vii. 18, he tells 
us that he had seen a statue of Christ 
erected at Oearea Philippi by the woman 
who was healed of an issue of blood. 


There was a also of the woman 
herself kneeling at Christ’s feet. In the 
fragments of the Arian historian Philo- 


storgius we find this same statue of Christ 
mentioned, with an additional remark 
well worthy of notice. Philostorgius says 
that at first it was not known to whom 
or by whom the statue had been erected, 
till, on clearing the inscription, it was 
found that it had been raised by the 
woman with an issue of blood, to Christ. 
Very likely the statue was erected to 
Hadrian , or some other heathen emperor, 
and the female figure kneeling at his 
feet may have symbolised a suppliant 
province; while the inscription may have 
run—“To the Saviour of the World ig 
(ceornjps rov xécpov), a title which 
his flatterers would readily give to the 
emperor, and which may have misled the 
Christians who read it at a later time. 
Another tradition attributes portraits 
of our Lord to St. Luke. This tradition 
is never mentioned by early writers. 
Theodorus Lector (518) mentions a por- 
trait of the Blessed Virgin painted by 
St. Luke, but he does not speak of his 
having painted our Lord’s likeness. Por- 
traits of our Lord from the hand of St. 
Luke are first mentioned by Simeon 
Metaphrastes, the ‘“ Menologium ” of the 
Emperor Basil (980), and Nicephorus 
Callisti manifestly authorities of too late 
a date to inspire much confidence in a 
statement which is unlikely on the face 


' Billuart, De Myster. Diss. vil. a. 11: 
“Humana faciel et corporis Christi forma non 


fuit insigniter ven neque insigniter defor- 
mis.” He quotes oe toa on Ps. xliv. and 
om Isai. lili 
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of it. Accounts which make St. Luke ¢. 
sculptor (a statue of Ohrist said to have 
been executed by St. Luke is preserved 
at Sirolo; one “ by Nicodemus,” at Lucca) 
are of still later origin. 

There is another class of likenesses, 
the so-called eixdves dyetporoinra, images 
not made with hands, of which the most 
famous are the portrait sent to Abgarus 
and the “ Veronica ” likeness. | 

As to the former, Eusebius, at the 
beginning of his History (i. 18), mentions 
@ correspondence between our Lord and 
Abgarus, king of Edessa. Moses of 
Chorene, an Armenian historian of the 
fifth century, adds that Ohrist sent 
Abgarus a portrait of Himself, wonder- 
fully impressed on a cloth. This likeness 
is said to have been removed to OCon- 
stantinople, and thence to the church of 
St. Silvester, at Rome, where it is still 
shown. It belongs to the Byzantine t 
of art, and represents our Saviour with 
lofty brow, clear eyes, long, straight nose, 
and reddish beard. Get.oa also claims to 

this miraculous picture. 

Veronica is said to have been one of 
the women who accompanied our Lord 
on his way to Oalvary. She gave Him 
her veil that He might wipe away the 
be ae from his face, and when our 

ra had done so, the impress of his 
countenance was found upon the cloth. 
It is alleged that this likeness was brought 
to Rome about the year 700, and it 
longs at this day to the relica of St. 
Peter’s church at Rome, where it is only 
shown to persons of princely rank, who, 
however, must first be made titular 
canons of St. Peter's. Mabillon and the 
Bollandist Papebroch suppose that the 
Veronica came, by mere error, to be re- 
garded as the name of a person, the word 
really being a barbarous compound of 
vera and tcon (elxoyv), and meani 
“true image.” As s matter of fact, 
medisval writers give the name Veronica 
to the image itself and not toa woman. 
Thus Matthew of Paris (ad ann. 1216) 

of “the representation of our 
Lord’s face, which is called Veronica.” 
A recent archmologist, William Grimm, 
derives the word from Bepovixn, the 
name, according to John Malala, a By- 
zantine historian of the sixth century, 
which belo to the woman with the 
isaue of blood. 

In this utter absence of any suthentis 
likeness of Ohrist or account of his appear 
ance, different of face were assi 
to our Lord in different countries. Photius 
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(Ep. 64) testifies that this was the case 
in hisdsy; and a recent traveller aud Bibli- 
cal scholar, Dr. Scholz, found a number of 
different types prevailing in dillerent 
Kastern nations, ‘Thus the Copts, Syriana, 
Armenians, &c., each give a special ty 
of face to pictures of our Lord. At the 
game time great intluence was exercised 
(1) by a description to be found in St. 
John Damascene (ed. Le Quien, t. 1. 
p. 631), and which is as follows: “ Christ 
was of imposing stature, with eyebrows 
nearly meeting, beautiful eves, crisp hair, 
somewhat stooping, in the bloom of 
youth, with black beard and yellow com- 
peuek, like his mother;” (2) by a forged 
etter of “ Publius Lentulus,” a friend of 
Pilate, addressed to the Roman Senate, 
which contains the following description: 
“ He is a man of slender fizure, dignitied, 
ef a venerable countenance, which in- 

ires love and fear in those who see him, 
His hair is curied and crisp, dark and 
glossy, falling over his shoulders and 
parted in the middle, after the fashion of 
the Nazarenes (? Nazarites). The brow is 
very clear, the face without wrinkle or 
spot, pleasing by its moderately red 
colour. Nose and mouth are faultless; 
the beard strong and reddish, like the 
colour of the hair, not long, but parted ; 
the eyes of indistinct colour and clear.” 
We cannot determine the date of the 
forgery, but in its present form it became 
well known about St. Anselm's time. <A 
third description of Christ's form is found 
in Nicephurus Callisti. It belongs to the 
fourteenth century. 

The famous work of Jablonski, “ De 
Origine Imaginum Christi Domini,” is a 
standard authority on this subject. A 
treatise on the Abgarus likeness appeared 
in 18347, by Samuelian, an Armenian 
Mechitarist monk at Vienna. The subject 
has also been treated by Gliickselig, 
“ Christusarchaologie,” 1863.  (Hefele, 
“ Beitriige zur Archaologie,” &c.) 

CHRISTIANS (Xpiormoi). A 
name firat given at Antioch to the 
followers of Christ about the year 433, as 
we learn from Acts xi. 26. The name can 
scarcely have arisen from the disciples 
themselves, for it seems at first to have 
been used contemptuously—at least this 
seeins & fair inference from Acts xxvi. 28, 
1 Pet. iv. 14-16 (the only other places of 
the New Testament where the word 
occurs), as well as from Tacitus, “ Annal.” 
wv. 44. Still less could it have come 
from the Jews, who would never have 
admitted that the adherents of a sect 
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which they hated and despised could 
rivhtly claim so honourable a title as 
“disciples of the Messias.” On the cone 
trary, they called Christ's disciples 
“ Nazarenes,” “ Galileans.” Probably, 
the heathen at Antioch mistook “ Chris- 
tus” for a proper name, and called the 
disciples “ Christiani,” just as they called 
those who adhered to Pompey's party 
“ Pompeiani.” It was at Antioch that 
the first church of converts from heathen- 
isa was formed, and no doubt it then 
became plain to the heathen thet the 
doctrine of the disciples was distinct from 
Judaism, and this led to the inipoeition 
of a special wame. Besides the form 
“ Christiani,” we also find that of “ Chres- 
tiani,” many heathen, in their ignorance of 
the Mes-ianie doctrine, deriving Christ's 
name from xpnotos, “ good,” instead of 
from ypio, “ to anoint.” 

In later times the word has been used 
(1) for those who imitate the life as wel’ 
as hold the faith of Christ ;? (2) for Catho- 
lics; (3) for baptised persons who believe 
in Christ ; (4) for all baptised persons, 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE: FA- 
THERS AND CONFRATERNITY 
OF THE. I[gnorance of their religion 
being seen to be one of the chief causes of 
the terrible instability which caused whole 
populations in the sixteenth century, con- 
founded by the harangues of Protestant 
preachers which they knew not how to 
answer, to lapse into heresy, earnest efforts 
were made by many good men to procure 
that the teaching of the true doctrine of 
Christ should be more general and syste- 
matic. To this end a number of priests and 
laymen, with Mareo Cusani, a gentleman of 
Milan, for their head, formed themselves 
into a society, about 1560, for the pur 
pose of teaching the catechism to children 
on Sundays, and to the ignorant generally, 
in the country dtstricts, on Church holi- 
days. Cusani came to Rome in the year 
above named, and found there many sup- 
porters and associates, among whom 
were Ceresar Baronius, and Francis Maria 
Tarugi, two of the most prominent 
among the companions of St. Philip Neri. 
The Popes strongly encouraged the pious 
enterprise, which was exactly in accord- 
ance with the spirit which the Council of 
Trent laboured to revive in every part of 
the Catholic world. The priests belonge 
ine to the institute were the “‘ Fathers "— 
the Iavmen the “ Confraternity "=of the 
Christian Doctrine ; but the whole socaty 
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was often spoken of by the name of con- 
fraternity. St. Pius V., by a bull in 
1671, ordered that such associations 
should be established by seria priests 
generally, accorded special indulgences 
to their members, and gave to the 
Fathers the church of St. Agatha. This 
being found too small for them, Clement 
VIL, in 1596, granted them the fine 
church of St. Martin dei Monti. This 
Pope alao directed Oardinal Bellarmine 
to compose a short catechism for use in 
the schools of the confraternity. In pro- 
cess of time the name of provost was 
given to the chief among the Fathers, and 
that of president to the head of the con- 
fraternity. Four definitors, two chosen 
by the clerical, two by the lay members, 
decided any difficult or disputed question 
that might arise. Although they wore 
the dress, slightly modified, of the secular 
clergy, and were not bound to any oflice 
in common, the Holy See did not 
view any light treatment of their obliga- 
tions with indifference, and Urban VIII. 
(1627) ordered that members leaving the 
community should incur the penalties 
of apostasy as if they were monks. 
{Apostasy.] Paul V. raised them to the 
rank of an archconfraternity. In later 
times the Fathers, taking the name of 
Congregation, appear to ha79 been en- 
tirely separated from the archconfrater- 
nity. From the continuation of Hélyot 
by Badiche, it would appear that the 
head of this congregation is at present 
styled vi neral, (Hélyot, “ Ordres 
Monastiques.") 
CERISTIANW BROTHERS, The 
title is “ Brothers of the Christian 
ools.” This admirable institution was 
founded by the Venerable Abbé de la 
Salle, the process of whose canonisation 
was begun at Rome some years ago 
and finished in 1883. Born in 1651 at 
Reims, where his father was a distin- 
emma advocate and king’s counsel, 
ean Baptiste devoted his remarkable 
powers of mind and will at an early age 
to the divine service, and, having been or- 
dained was nominated Canon of Reims, 
The education of the poor, to promote 
a nape Ngpaste oe rear 
begun to be organised in the thir- 
teenth century, after the legal establish- 
ment of the University of Paris, was 
checked by the Hundred Years’ War 
which raged in France at short intervals 
from the middle of the fourteenth to 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 
In 1570 2 society of teachers was csta- 
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blished under the title of “the master 
writers” (maftres écrivains) at Paris, 
whence it spread to other cities. Their 
aim was to teach writing and arithmetic 
and a little Latin, eo that their pupils 
might be qualified to assist the clergy in 
the church offices. They received many 
privileges, which they construed into'a 
monopoly of teaching. About the year 
1680, many good and earnest persons, 
both among the clergy and the laity, 
were engaged in promoting the Ohristian 
education of the people. Prominent 
among these was a M. Nyel of Rouen, 
who selected teachers and trained them, 
and then sent them to the cities or great 
seigneuries which offered to provide 
buildings and salaries. The Abbé de la 
Saule, who was an intimate friend of 
M. Nyel, had his attention thus drawn 
to the subject, the importance of which 
soon engrossed his thoughts. In his capa- 
cious mind the spirit of system was united 
to a sound common-sense, quick percep 
tion of character, and the tenderest 
charity. He took charge of several ot 
M. Nyel’s teachers, and engaged others ; 
but finding that many of these young 
men were anxious about their future, 
and treading to embark in a calling 
which the death of their leader might 
deprive of stability and social favour, he 
resolved to renounce his church prefer- 
ment, and also his private fortune, that 
he might be able to say to them that he, 
even as they, had no help or trust save 
in God. He accordingly resigned his 
canonry, and distributed his patrimony 
to the poor. This was in 1684; in the 
same year he drew up the first rules for 
his teachers, and selected the name which 
they should bear; the origin of the 
brotherhood therefore dates from this 
time. The teaching in all his schools 
was to be gratuitous for the day scholars, 
but boarders and day-boarders were 
also received. The venerable founder 
himself often taught in his schools, and, 
with his sure eye for organisation, ree 
formed the instruction in many la 

schon's (e.g. in that connected with St. 
Sulpice at Paris) the inefficiency of which 
had baffled the efforts of their managers, 
De la Salle insisted that Latin should be 
be no longer an obligatory subject am 
schools for the children of the poor, but 
that the basis of their teaching, after the 
Catechism, should be their own language; 
let them first learn to read and write 
French correctly, and then, if they had 
time and means, they might up 
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Iatin. Gn this account the Venerable de 
Ja Salle is often regarded—and, it would 
seem, with justice—as the originator of 
primary echools and primary instruction, 
which, till his time, had been c founded 
with secondary. It is true that St. Joseph 
Calasanctius had founded at Rome long 
before (1597) his admirable institution of 
the Scuole Pie, or Pious Schools, in which 
Instruction was given gratuitously ; but 
the line was not clearly drawn in these, 
as rerards the subjecta taught, between 
what constitutes »rimary aud what con- 
stitutes secondary instruction. Latin was 
not excluded, and the teachers were en- 
couraged to aspire to the priesthood ; 
hence the Pious Schools passed by degrees 
into the rank of secondary establishments. 
On the other hand, the rule of the Vener- 
able de la Salle required that the Brothers 
who bound themselves by vow to devote 
their lives to teaching in the schools, and 
wore the religious habit, should be and 
remain laymen, equally with the pro- 
fesgors and assistant teachers who were 
employed under them. And this has con- 
tinued to be the practice of the congreza- 
tion ever since. Tor the training of the 
Brothers the founder instituted a novictate ; 
for that of the professors, &c., a normal 
echool. Founded at Reims in 1685, this 
appears to have been the first training 
school for primary teachers in Iurope. 
It was, ad still is, a part of the rule, 
that the Brothers should work in pairs. 
They take the three religious vows, after 
having attained to at least twenty-three 
years. Their habit gives them an eccle- 
siastical appearance ; it consists of a long 
black cassock, with a cloak over it fastened 
by iron clasps, a falling collar, and a hat 
with wide brims. 

The founder lived to see the fruit 
of his labours in the establishment of 
his schools in many of the principal 
towns of France. Hie died in 1719, 
leaving his congregation so firmly planted 
that all the convulsions by which French 
socioty has since been torn have not been 
able to extirpate it. It has moreover 
spread to many countries beyond the limits 
of France, and has been imitated by other 
teaching associations. 

From a table whieh had very kindly 
been furnished by the Vice-Principal of 
St. Joseph's College, England, it appears 
that at theend of 1880 the Brothers had 
under their charge 2,048 schools, attend- 
ed by 325,558 scholars, of whom 286,004 
Were receiving gratuitous instruction, 
Out of this general tutal France and her 
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colonies contributed 261,000 scholars s 
Belgium, nearly 1,000; the U.S., Cana- 
da, and Spanish America, 36,000; and 
England, upwards of 2,000.) Nearly 12,- 
000 Brothers, 5,000 Professors, and 2,500 
Novices were employed in the schools. 

It should have been mentioned that a 
Bull of approbation in favour of the 
Christian firothers was granted by Bene- 
dict ALII. in 1725, elevating them into 
reliious congregation. 

It is interesting to note that, in 1699, 
long before Sunday schools were thought 
of in England, the Venerable de la Salle 
established one (école domintcale) at St. 
Sulpice, which was to be open from noon 
to three o'clock, and give secular instruc- 
tion. Similar schvols, open on festivals, 
were established by St. Charles Borromeo 
at Milan, about 1530; see his Life by Bas» 
cape, vil. 42. 

(“Vie du Vénérable J. B. de la Salle,” 
Rouen, 1874.) 

CHRISTIAN BROTHERS, 
OF IRELAND. A religious congregation 
founded in 1802 inthe city of Wacerford 
by Edmond Iynatius Rice, of Callan, in 
theeounty Kilkenny. Mr. Riee had resid- 
ed in Waterford since 1780, and thus had 
an opportunity of witnessing the demora- 
lising effect of the penal laws, which 
proscribed Catholic education: He used 
to relate with what pain he saw crowds 
of poor children wandering through the 
streets and lanes of the city, in idleness, 
and its usual attendant, vice; and how, 
meeting a number of them one day at a 
villaye near the town, he drew them 
round him, and by questioning them ascer- 
tained the fact of their neglected condi- 
tion, and in particular their deplorable 
iznorance of the first elements of religion. 
It was on this occasion that he conceived 
the idea of devoting his life and ample 
property to the cause of the education of 


the poor. 
Ie adopted the rules and general 
system of the institute founded by the 


Venerable de la Salle, conceiving that he 
could find no better model. His first school 
was opened at Mount Sion in the city 
of Waterford, on May 1, 1804, and was 
eminently successful; so much go, that in 
a short time the altered habits and de- 
meanour of the children in the streets 
became a common topic of remark. The 
bishop of Waterford was a warm admi 

and supporter of Mr. Rice, and he was 
soon invited by other bishops to open 
similar schools in their dioceses. In the 
course of a few years houses af the im» 
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stitute were established in Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick, and other centres of popula- 
tion; and the result ap 80 satis- 
factory that the bish in 1818, me- 
morialised the Holy to approve the 
congregation, and grant it a constitution, 
Rome took two to consider the 
question, and on September 5, 1820, the 
Apostolic Brief of Pius VII. (dd Pas- 
toralis) ted the prayer of the memo- 
rial aiid eoniircned the institute. The 
members bind themselves by the usual 
religious vows, and are subject to s Su- 
perior-General, who has three Assistants 
to aid him in the government of the body. 
Houses of the order are now found in 
slmost every town in Ireland, and in 
several of the British colonies. The Bro- 
tlers at present number about 600, and 
tueir a 40,000. Their system of 
teaching has met with the warm approval 
of successive Royal Commissions, ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of edu- 
cation in Ireland. (See “Testimonies in 
favour of the Christian Brothers and their 
Schools,” Dublin, 1877.) The Brothers, 
after the establishment of the ee 
of national education in 1832, placed their 
schools se a see esa helo art 
Board, and accepted the grant; but - 
ing that the rules of the Board as to the 
absolute division of secular from religious 
teaching were gradually leading them into 
sea alien from the spirit of their 
ounder and the Church, they writh- 
drew from all connection with Govern- 
ment, and have since carricd on their 
achools independently. Nor have they 
seen any cause to repent of Paving thus 
thrown themselves boldly on the generous 
Catholic sympathies of tl.e Irish people. 
(From information supplied by Brother 
J. A. Grace, of Belvidere House, Drum- 
condra.) 

CHRISTIAN VAME. [see Dar- 
TIsMAL Name. | 

CHRISTMAS DAY. The 26th of 
December, on which the Church cele- 
brates Christ's birth. Whether or not 
the birth of our Lord really occurred on 
this day, ancient authorities are not 
agreed. Clemont of Alexandria mentions 
the opinion of some who placed it on the 
20th of April, pnd of others, who thought 
it took place on tne 20th of May,' while 
St. Epiphanius and Cassian state that in 
Egypt Christ was believed to have been 


1 This statement is given on the authority 
of Benedict XIV. It is clear from Clement's 
pobre tive f.¢ 145) that he knew of no cer- 
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born on the 6th of January. Fer a long 
time the Greeks had no special feast 
corresponding to Christmas Day, and 
merely commemorated our Lord's birth 
on the Epiphany. St. Chrysostom in a 
Christmas sermon, delivered at Antioch 
in the year 386, says, “it is not ten years 
since this day (Christmas Day on Deceme 
ber 25] was clearly known to us, but it 
has been familiar from the beginning to 
those who dwell in the West.” “The 
Romans, who have celebrated it for a 
long time, and from ancient tradition, 
have transmitted the knowledge of it to 
us.” St. Augustine gives similar testimony 
as to the custom of the Latin Church. 
We may therefore conclude, that in the 
fourth century Christmas Dey had been 
celebrated from time immemorial in the 
West, and about Chrysostom’s day it began 
to ee Dpediberrigs te East and it seems 
to have s rapidly there, as appeare 
from the Trritinge of the two Grepories 
(of Nazianzum and of Nysaa). 

Two or three points in the celebration 
of the Christmas festival, as at present. 
practised, deserve special notice. It is 
well eueye that in ancient — the 

ter feasta were preceded vigils, — 
which the faithful Kept in the church, 

nding the night in fasting and prayer. 
Yor grave reasons, the Church abo ed 
this custom, among the faithful generally, 
and restricted the observance of igile in 
the proper sense to the religious orders, 
an ey the ee yin while a the 
ee vigil is me an ordinary 
f. farcday. But when other vigils were 
abolished, that of Christmas was still 
preserved, and to this day, according to 
ancient custom, the people meet in the 
church to assist at the singing of the 
divine office, and at the sacrifice of the 
Mass, which is offered after midnight. 
Next, on Christmas Day, against the 
rule which prevails on every other day in 
the year, priests are allowed to celebrate 
three Masses. In ancient times, however, 
the custom of allowing a single priest to 
celebrate more than one Mass was not 
limited to Christmas Day. Two Masses 
used to be saidon January 1—one Mass of 
the octave of the Nativity, another of the 
Blessed Virgin. ree Masses were said 
on Holy Thursday—one for the reconcilia- 
tion of penitents, another for the conseo- 
ration of the holy chrism. a third to 
commemorate the esolemp.iv wf the day. 
Two Masses were said on tue Ascension— 
one of the vigil, and another of the feast. 


tradition as to the date of Christ’s hirth | A Roman Ordo mentions the custom of 
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eaying three Masses on the feast of St. 
John Baptist, while it appears from Pru- 
dentius that the Popes used to celebrate 
two Masses on the feast of St. Peter and 
St. Paul—one in the Vatican basilica, 
another in the church of St. Paul. To 
return to Christmas Day: the Roman 
Ordines prove that the Popes used on that 
feast to say three Masses—the first in 
the Liberian basilica; the second in the 
ehurch of St. Anastasia, whose memory 
is celebrated on the same day, December 
25; the third in the Vatican church. Ip 
other places, particularly in France, the 
aaine priest used to say two Masses on 
Christmas Day. When the Roman Ordo 
qas received in France by the command 
of Charlemagne, the Roman custom of 
gaying three Masses was introduced in 
France also, the privilege being given 
first of all to bishops onl , and then to 
pee also, To sum up: throughout the 

urch, or at least in a great part of it, 
there were two Masses—one for the vigil 
of Chnsatmas, another for the feast itself. 
At Roms there were three, because the 
feast of St. Anastasia fell on the same 
day; and ths Roman custom spread 
throughout the West. Those three Masses, 
however, were always said, not together, 
but at considerable intervals—viz. at mid- 
night, dawn, and in the day time—a 
eustom still observed in cathedral and 
collegiate churches. A mystical explana- 
tion of the three Masses is given, nad they 
are supposed to figure the three births of 
our Lord—viz. of Ilis Father before all 
ages, of the Blessed Virgin, and in the 
hearts of the faithful. 

An old chronicler (Albertus Argenti- 
nensis) relates that durin the Christmas 
Mass celebrated “ at cock-crow,” Charle- 
magne stood with drawn sword and read 
the gospel, “A decree went forth from 
Ceesar Avictistin? Martens mentions the 
ancient custom, according to which the 
emperor, or, failing him, eny sovereign 
who was present in the Papal chapel 
on Christmas night, used to read the 
fifth lesson in the office, with his sword 
in his hand. “ At present,” says Benedict 
XIV., “on Christmas night the Pops 
blesses a ducal cap and sword, which he 
either gives to some prince who is there, 
or else sends it as a present, (Benedict 
XIV., “ De Festia.”) 

CHURCH BOOES OR REGXS- 
zpeRs. The Roman Ritual in the Eng- 
lish edition enumerates the following 
books or registers to be kept by every 
parish priest (a name which here no doubt 
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is meant to include priests in charge of @ 
mission)—viz. the register of beptisms, 
confirmations, marriages and deaths(“ libri 
baptizatorum, confirmatorum, matrimonie 
orum, defunctorum”).! 

Lhe origin of the baptismal register is 
very ancient. The catechumens were 
accustomed some time before baptism, 
and usually in the fourth week of Lent, 
to give their names to the bishop, that he 
might enter them in a list known as the 
“ book of life,” or “ roll of catechumens ” 
(“catalogus catechumenorum”). The 
Council of Trent (sess, xxiv. De Reform. 
Matrim. c. 2) orders parish priests to 
write down in a book the names of the 
god-parents at baptism. 

The “ book of the dead ” may be con- 
nected in origin with the diptychs of the 
ancient Olurch, in which the names of 
benefactors, &c., were enrolled, in order 
that they might be prayed for specially in 
the commemoration of the dead ; but it is 
not till the end of the sixteenth century 
that we find the names of the dead regis- 
tered in the present manner. The keep- 
ing of a register cf marriages was intro- 
duced (orrather made of universal obliya- 
tion) by the Council of Trent, sess. xxiv. 
De Reform. Matrim. c. 1, in these words: 
“Let the parish priest have a book, in 
which he 1s to enter the names of the 
persons married and of the witnesses, the 
day on which the marriage was contracted, 
and the place at which it was celebrated, 
which book he is to keep carefully under 
his charge.” The register of persons con- 
firmed, like that of deaths, was prescribed - 
by various provincial councils, 

CHURCH HISTORY. It is the 
object of the following article to give some 
account of the chief histories of the 
Church. We confine ourselves, with re- 
gard to Church histories written in modern 
times, to such as have come from Catho- 
lics, and we shall speak only of histories 
which deal with the fortunes of the whole 
Catholic Church, as distinct from the pare 
ticular branches of it which have flour- 
ished in this or that nation. What we 
have to say is taken in substance from a 
learned essay by Bishop Hoefele in the Gere 
man “Catholic Cyclopsdia.” Following 
his guidance we divide the literature of the 
subject into three epochs. The first 
period (.4) comprises the ancient Ohurch 


! According to Wetzer and Welte the Ritual 
also mentions the “Liber status animarum,” 
which contains tabvlated reports of the 
tismns, marriages, and number of children 
have made their first communion, && 
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historians down to the time of Oharle- 
wagne, crowned Roman Emperor in 800. 
{uring this period the Greeks and Romans 
were the chief representatives of civilisa- 
tion and Catholic Christianity. The 
secoud period (2), from Charlemagne to 
the rise of the Protestant religion, em- 
braces the whole of the middle ages, 
during which the German and Romance 
nations were united in one Church and 
under one head, viz. the Pope. The third 
period (C) extends from the sixteenth 
century to the present day. Under the 
first period we shall begin with the Greek 
and then on to the Latin historians. 
(A) The first Church historian of 
whom any memorial has been preserved, 
was Hegesippus, a Jewish convert, 
who lived about the middle of the 
second century. He wrote a work in five 
called twopmpara or Memoirs. 
Great use of it was made by Eusebius, to 
whom we are indebted for the eight fr 
mente which remain; the work itself 1s 
fost. These fragments have been edited 
and illustrated with learned notes by the 
at Protestant scholar, Dr. Routh, in 
vie “ Reliquiss Sacre.” Hegesippus also 
drew 3p a catalogue of the Roman bishops 
down to Anicetus, and this may have 
been a veparate work. (1) The real 
Father of Church history is Eusebius, who 
waa bishop of Ossarea in the earlier half 
of the fourth owtury. His “ Ecclesiastical 
History” in ten Looks begins with Christ 
and ends with the victory of Oonstantine 
over Licinius, in 824, He used «a number 
ef old documents, wich have poenes 
long eince, suchas writingsof early Fathers, 
letters, and particularly d.cuments taken 
from the archives of the emy.Te and placed 
athis disposal by Constantine. This history 
was translated into Latin by Rvfinus, In 
spite of the roughness of his style, the 
ceedulity which made him accept un- 
historical matter (¢.g. the correspon ience 
between Christ and Abgarus), and the fact 
that his narrative is often incomplete, the 
documents which Eusebius used, and whic) 
have perished since, give a value alto- 
ther singular to his “ Church History.” 
is Life of Constantine in four books also 
contains, although it is written in the tone 
of a panegyric, information of the first 
importance. The “Chronicle” of Eusebius 
ongs rather to profane than to eccle- 
siastical history, and is besides more use- 
ful for the history of the Old than of the 
New Testament. The first book seems to 
have contained a brief sketch of the his- 
tery of the world, from the establishment 
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of the first of the great empires down to his 
own day. The second book (ypovxdsxavov) 
contained chronological and synchronistic 
tables from the time of Abraham to that 
of Constantine. It was founded on a 
similar work of Julius Africanus (third 
century). The Greek original perished in 
the ninth century, and we were left with 
nothing exceptfragmentsand a Latin repro- 
duction of the second book by Jerome, who 
allowed himself to add and to alter freely. 
However, an early Armenian version of 
the entire Chronicle (with, however, some 
gaps) was printed at Venice towards the 
end of last century, and edited by the 
Mechitarist monk Aucher, with a Latin 
version and with the Greek fragments 
(Venice, 1818). (2) Socrates, a lawyer, 
or, as he calls himself, cyodagriuds, at 
Constantinople, wrote a history of the 
Church from 305 to 439—4.¢. to his own 
time. His history is in seven books, and 
deserves high praise for the diligent use 
of the sources (particularly of the works of 
St. Athanasius), for the exactness of the 
chronological data, for the agreeable style, 
and, on the whole, for impartiality. He 
was clearly a Catholic, although inclined 
to regard the rigorist views of Novatian 
with favour, and although, as Photius 
remarks, he was “not over-accurate” in 
his account of dogmatic matters. (3) 
Sozomen, like Socrates, a lawyer at Con- 
stantinople, but originally from Palestine, 
wrote in nine books the history of the 
Church from 324 to 423. He does not 
seem to have known the work of Socrates. 
to which his own is in most respects de- 
cidedly inferior. (4) Theodoret, bishop 
of Oyrus in Syria, and perhaps the most 
learned theologian of his aye, wrote, about 
450, the history of the Church from 320 
to 428. It is the briefest but the best 
continuation of Eusebius. Its chief 
fault lies in the almost entire omission of 
dates. (5) Theodore Lector lived at the 
beginoing of the sixth century, and was 
attached as lector to the church of Cun- 
stantinople. He wrote a history made up 
of extracts from the works of Socrates, 
Sozomen, and Theodoret, and t#@s book 
vdill exists in MS. He also continued the 
nistory of Socrates down to 6527, but of 
this original history only fragments re- 
main (6) The last Greek Church-his- 
torian of this period is Evagrivs, a Syrian, 
born at I'piphania about 656. He was a 
lawyer, Nigh in office at Antioch. He 
wrote in ux books the history of the 
Church from the Council of Ephesus in 
431 to 594, so that his work is of special 
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importance for the Nestorian and Mono- 
hysitecontroversies. Heislearned, ortho- 
ox, and writes in a cultivated style, but 
is credulous and fond of marvels. 

The Greek text of Eusebius (Church 
History), Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, 
and Evagrius, with fragmentsof Theodorus 
Tector, was edited for the first time by 
Robert ere Paris, 1544. An edition 
incomparably superior was issued under 
the care of Henri de Valois (Valesius), a 
lawyer, who was entrusted with this work 
by the French bishops. He corrected the 
text by collation of MSS., and enriched 
his editions by notes and dissertations of 
profound learning, which can never lose 
their value. The work appeared at Paris, 
1659-73, in three folios—the first con- 
taining the works of Eusebius relating to 
Church history except the Chronicle; the 
second, Socrates and Sozomen; the third, 
Theodoret, Evagrius, and the fragments of 
Theodorus Lector and of the Anan histo- 
rian, Philostorgius, who in the interest of 
his ng? d wrote a Church history in twelve 
books, from the rise of Arianism to the 
year 423, A new and convenient edition 
of theancient Church historians was edited 
by Reading and published at Cambridge, 
1720. Since then Eusebius has been edited 
by several critics, among whom we may 
mention Stroth (Halae ad Salam., 1779), 
Heinichen, Burton (Oxford, 1838, an 
edition of inferior merit). Heinichen’s 
last edition (Lipsis, 1868) contains a 
good text and valuable notes, excursus, Xc., 
taken from many sources. 

In this first period the Latina did much 
less than the Greeks for Church history. 
Rufinus, about 400, made a free translation 
of Eusebius, compressing the work of the 
latter into nine books and adding two of 
his own, which gave the history of the 
Church from 818 to 395. Rufinus is an 
inaccurate and sometimes a partial writer. 
’ The best edition is by Cacciari (Roma, 
1740). Sulpitius Severus, a contemporary 
of Rufinus, wrote a “Sacred Ilistory” 
(‘‘ Historia Sacra,’ also “Chronica Sacra”) 
from the beginning of the world to 400. 
The style is justly celebrated, but the work 
is too meagre to be of much value, though 
it gives some details on the history of the 
Priscillianists. The best editions are by 
Hieron. de Prato, (Veronx, 1741), and by 
the Oratorian Gallandius in vol. viii. of his 
“Bibliotheca Patrum.” Orosius, a Spanish 

riest, at the request of St. Augustine, wrote 
ie “Seven Books of Histories against 
the Pagans,” which is really a profane 
history, written, however, in the Chris- 
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tian interest, with the special inter.tion 
of showing that the calamities 

the empire were not caused by the 
triumph of the Christian religion. Lastly, 
Cassiodorus, after he had retired from 
his high civil offices aud had become 
superior of the monastery he founded, 
abbreviated and harmonised the histories 
of Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret. 
This “ Historia Tripartita,” as it was 
called, consisted of twelve books, and 
was, with the works of Rufinus, the great 
authority during the middle ages on the 
pee of the early Church. 

(B) In the second period, the relative 
merits of Greeks and Latins with regard 
to Church history, were reversed. Among 
the former, literature of this kind almost 
died out; among the latter it began to 
flourish vigorously when the sturm of 
the barbarian invasion was past. Indeed, 
between 600 and 1,500, the East boasts 
only one famous Church historian, viz. : 
Nicephorus Callisti, a clergyman at Con- 
stantinople about the middle of the four- 
teenth century. He wrote the history of 
the Church down to 610—in which year 
the Emperor Phocas died—using very dili- 
gently the authors (many of them lost to 
us) in the library of St. Sophia, but with- 
out the critical spirit or the power to dis- 
tinguish history from legend. Fis work 
has been edited by the Jesuit Fronton le 
Duc (Paris, 1630). 

As we have already said, the richness 
of historical literature in the West offers 
a striking contrast to the poverty of the 
East in this respect. However, the most 
valuable histcrical literature of the middle 
ages docs not fall under review here. It 
is composed of annals and chronicles 
without number, and also of the histories, 
civil and ecclesiastical, of particular races 
and nations. To the latter class belong 
a history of the Franks by St. Gregory of 
Tours (+ 595); the “ Ecclesiastical IListo 
of the English Nation” (gentis Anglorum 
by Venerable Bede (¢ 735) ; of the Lom- 
bards by Paulus Diaconus (t 799) ; of the 
Scandinavian North by Adam of Bremen 
(canon of Bremen from 1067); of Bremen, 
Hamburg, Lower Saxony and West- 
phalia, by Kranz, a canon of Hamburg 
(+1517). To these we may add a histo 
of the church of Rheims by Flodoa 
(¢ 966). Of general histories, the follow- 
ing are extant :—(1.) Ten books of Church 
history, by Haymo, from 840 bishop of 
Halberstadt. This work, mostly compiled 
from Rufinus, gives the Church history of 
the first four centuries. (2.) About the 
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same time lived Anastasius, librarian of the 
Roman Church, and appointed by Nicho- 
las I. abbot of a monastery on the further 
side of the Tiber. He wrote an “ His- 
toria Ecclesiastica seu Ohronographia Tri- 

artita,” which is translated and compiled 

m three tine historians, and goes 
asfarasthe ninth century. Communly,too, 
the famous“ Liber Pontificalis,” also called 
“De Vitis Romanorum Pontificum,” is 
ascribed tohim. But the learned authors 
of the “ Origines de l'église de Rome” 
(Paris, 1826), followed iy Hefele, have 
proved that the book is much older, and 
that Anastasius cannot have written 
more than the lives of some of the last 
Popes in the series. The latest edition of 
this book is by Blanchinus and Vignolius. 
(3.) About 1]42, Ordericus Vitalis, an 
Englishman and Abbot of St. Evroul, in 
Normandy, wrote thirteen books of eccle- 
siastical history from the time of Christ to 
the twelfth century. (4) Some 150 years 
later, the Dominican olomew of Luc- 
ca wrote a Church history in twenty-four 
books from Christ till 1812. (5.) The great 
Ohurch history of the middle ages came 
from Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence in 
the fifteenth century. He relates the his- 
tory of the world, secular and profane, from 

inning to 14659. Here we see the 
first dawn of historical criticism. Lauren- 
tfus Valla and Nicolas of Ousa had already 
pointed out the spurious character of the 
so-called “ Donation of Constantine,” and 
of other documents accepted in the middle 
ages, and the new epoch of historical 
literature was soon to begin. 

(C) Many causes conspired at the time 
of the Reformation to awaken a new in- 
terest in Church history, and to introduce 
a new method of studying it. The fall of 
the Eastern empire brought Greek litera- 
ture and a knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage to Western Europe, so that it 

e possible to consult the sources. 

The invention of printing made these 
sources widely accessible, while the fact 
that the Protestants represented their re- 
ligion as a revival of primitive Ohristi- 
unity impelled Catholics to study with 
axactness the history of the early Church. 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the famous work of the Magdeburg Oen- 
tariators began to be written and pub- 
lished. It was a history of the Church, 
written in an intensely Lutheran spirit, 
divided into centuries, of which the first 
five were prepared at Magdeburg, whence 
name, though the whole work was 
grinted at Basle in 1699 in thirteen folios. 
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The director of the work was Matthias 
Flacius, who had a number of learned 
men working under him, collecting ma- 
terials, &c., while the Protestant princes 
supported him with money. To meet the 
impression the “Centuries” were likely 
to make, Cesar Baronius, afterwards Car- 
dinal, began his “ Ecclesiastical Aunals,” 
a work of stupendous learning, and a 
treasure house of valuable documents, so 
that at this day, as Hefele says, Protes- 
tants use it a hundred times for once that 
nl have recourse to the forgotten 
“Magdeburg Centuries.” The first edi- 
tion, ending with 1198, was published at 
Rome in twelve folios (15% 1607). It 
was continued by the Polish Dominican 
Bzovius, in eight folios, reaching to 1564 
Rome, 1672); by Spondanus, Bishop of 
amiers, in two folios (Paris, 1640), 
reaching to 1640. The best continuation, 
rich in documents, is by the Oratorian 
Raynaldus, in nine folios (Rome, 1646- 
1677). Laderchius, also an Oratorian, 
added three folios (Rome, 1728-37) which 
however only contain the history of seven 
ears. ‘lhe two Pagi, uncle and nephew 
th Franciscans, gave to the world 
learned and valuable notes on Baronius, 
entitled “Critica Historico~-Chronologica 
in Universos Annales, ete., Baronii” 
(Antw. 1705). They were published 
complete by the younger Pagi after his 
uncle's death. i's edition of Ba- 
ronius is the most esteemed ; it contains, 
besides the text of Baronius, the notes of 
the Pagi and the continuation of Raye. 
naldus, in thirty-eight folios (Lucca, 
Sarna OF ae = edition is une 
appily disfigured by errors in . 
Beccary: & continuation by the Orstoran 
Theiner in three folios coming down to 
1583 has been printed at Rome and 
Paris (1858, seg.), while the whole work 
has been reprinted at Bar-le-Duc (1864, 
seq. 

e great work of Petavius on the 
history of dogma, the admirable editions 
of the Fathers by the Benedictines of St. 
Maur, and many other works of a critical 
nature, a eh the way for the lahours 
of the French Church historians of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
The greatest names in this golden age of 
ecclesiastical learning are, (1) Natalis 
Alexander. His great work in thirty 
octavo volumes, containing the history of 
the Jewish Church, and of the Christian 


1 These last statements are made on the 
authority, not of Hefele, but of Kraus, Kirnbes- 
geschichte, ad inv. 
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te the end of the sixteenth century (Paris 
1676, seq.), was placed, because of i*s 
Gallican views, on the Index by Innocent 
XL An edition by Roncaglia, with the 
entire text of Alexander, but with the 
addition of notes correcting his Gallican 
utterances, apieeree at Lucca in 1734. 
There have been many subsequent edi- 
tions. (2) Fleury, sous-précepteur of the 
French princes,and Prior of Argenteuil, 
wrote the history of the Church down to 
1414, in twenty quarto volumes, Unlike 
Baronius and Natalis, who wrote in Latin, 
Fleury wrote in French. The strength of 
Natalis Alexander lay in learned and 
minute discussion; Fleury contents him- 
self with giving the resulta of criticism, 
and tells the history of the Church in a 
manner attractive to the educated public, 
and in language clear, dignified, and 
simple. Nothing can be more charming 
than the skill with which he introduces 
extracts from ancient authorities, or the 
exquisite tact with which he catches the 
spirit and portrays tho manners of the 
early Christians. In spite of his Galli- 
canism, Fleury has been commended in 
the highest terms Cardinal Newman 
and Hefele. Indeed, no competent judge 
would question his extraordinary merits, 
and to this day his work is unsurpassed. 
Fleury found several continuators, of 
whom Faber, a bitter and exaggerated 
Gallican, is the best known, but none of 
them were in any way worthy to compare 
with him. (3) Le Nain Tillemont, perhaps 
the most learned and accurate of all Church 
nistorians, He was a priest entirely 
devoted to prayer and study, connected 
with the solitaries of Port Royal, though 
not himself a Jansenist. His famous 
“ Mémoires pour servir & l'histoire ecclé- 
siastique” give materials for the history 
of the Church, mostly in biographical 
form, down to the year 5613, in sixteen 
quarto volumes (Paris, 1693), The his- 
tory is given almost entirely in the words 
of the ancient documents, but these ex- 
tracts from ancient authorities are united 
with an art which gives to the whole the 
smoothness and finish of a mosaic. Tille- 
mont’s accuracy would of itself entitle 
him to rank as an historical genius, It 
never fails him, notwithstanding the vast 
amount of details with which he deals. 
The notes at the end of each volume are 
models of critical acumen. The readers 
of Gibbon are aware how highly he 
valued Tillemont, and how greatly he is 
'ndebted to him. The French Church 
historians soon after this date show a 
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marked falling off. They are of 
them agreeable writers) but without 
depth of .earning. Among them we ma 
name Choisy (“Histoire de I’Eglise, 
Paris, 1706-23), the Jansenist Racine, 
Ducreux, Berault Bercastel, a popular 
writer whose history, published at the 
vlose of the last century, has been re-edited 
afd continued down to our own time by 
Honrion (Paris, 1841). A history on>a 
larg» scale has been written by the Abbé 
Rohrbacher, “ Histoire Universelle de 
l'Eglirs” (Paris 1842-48). 

Tho Italians, since Baronius, have done 
much lew for the history of the Qhurch 
than the French. The beat Italian Church 
histories cre those of Cardinal Orsi, 
whose “ Stur'e Eccl.” (Rome, 1748) gives 
the history a* the Church in the first six 
centuries; and of Saccarelli (“ Historia 
Ecclesiastica,” &*wn to 1185). The work 
of Graveson, s Fronchman settled in Italy, 
is now almost fotvotten. Berti’s com- 
pendium has little worth. Works of 
moderate compass hav~ been written 
Delsignore (“ Institutiones Historic, 
Rome, ene by Palma Pe hia 
tiones Hist. Eccles.” Rome, 1838). 

Much labour has been 4&svoted to 
Church history in Germany, but t\s most 
complete and popular of German Uhweb 
histories is the Protestant work « 
Neander. Fora long time German Cathe 
lics did little or nothing for this study. 
tilla new era was opened by Stolberg. 
The first fifteen volumes, containing the 
“‘ History of the Religion of Jesus Christ” 
from the creation to a.D. 430, were pub- 
lished at Vienna and Hamburg in 1806, 
seq. This work with its continuation b 
Kerz and Brischar is very voluminous, i 
popular history going down to 1158, was 
written by Katerkamp (Miinster, 1819- 
34), and a useful compendium by Hortig 
in 1826, Déllinger, about ten years later, 
published a compendium which carries 
the history of the Church down to the 
sixteenth century. He also began a 
Church history on a larger acale, but un- 
happily only two volumes of this excel- 
lent and learned work appeared. The 
first volume enda with Constantine; the 
second gives the external history of the 
Church down to 680. An English ver- 
sion by Dr. Cox is taken partly from the 
compendium, partly from the his- 
tory, but the translation is far from acea- 
rate. Méhler’s lectures on Church history 
were edited and published long after his 
death in an imperfect form. 


com 
pendium of Alzog (eighth edition, 1887) 
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le a most useful work; it has been trans- 
lated into English. A Church history of 
great learning, but heavy in style, has 
recently ap from the pen of Cardinal 
Hergenrdther. The manual of Kraus 
(Treves, 1871-75) is indispensable to the 
student. In its own special line it has no 
rival. A Church history in the proper 
sense it can scarcely be called. It is 
rather an analysis of the facta, with a list 
of the original sources, and of the whole 
literature down to modern times, relating 
to each part of the subject, while 
chronistic tables are given in an sinendix, 
It is difficult to say too much in praise 
of this book. An immense amouht of 
matter is compressed into lees than 1,000 
pages ; arrangement is a marvel of 
simplicity and system, and the complete- 
nees of the information on books of refer- 
ence is no lees admirable. It need hardly 
be said that Bishop Hefele’s History of the 
Councils (in seven volumes), of which a 
second edition is now in progress, is the 
bestsbook on the subject and of European 
reputation. 

In English we have no Catholic 
Church worth mentioning, though 
crtions of the su 


Oliver, Tierney, Rock, 


CHURCH OF CHRIST: CATHO- 
ZXO CHURCH. The Roman Catechism, 
in expounding the ninth article of the 
Oreed, urges priests to explain the nature 
and authority of the Catholic Church to 
their flocks with special frequency and 
earnestness, because of the supreme import- 
ance which belongs tothe point of Christian 
doctrine. All heresy involves a rejection 
of theChurch'sauthority; and,on the other 
hand, it is impossible to accept the true 
doctrine concerning the Church, and at the 
same time to be a heretic. Hence, in all 
ages, and against all forms of error, the 

athers and Doctors of the Catholic 
Church have appealed to her teaching as 
the infallible rule of faith. If such an 
appeal was necessary at every time, there 
is a more than ordinary need st the pre- 
sent day for insisting upon this article of 
the Creed, “I believe in the holy Catholic 
Church.” It is misund by Pro- 
testants more utterly than by most at 
least of their predecessors in separation, 
and the true sense of the ninth article in 
the A postles’ Creed is the hinge on which 
all our controversy with Protestants turns. 
We propose to consider (4) the Ohurch of 
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Christ as described in the New Testament } 
(B) this Church as it existed in the ages 
which came immediately after that of the 
Apostles; (C) to show that the present 
Catholic Roman Ohurch is the Church 
founded by Christ and attested by Scrip- 
ture and tradition; that she, and she 
alone, is the heir to the promises of Chrirt 
and the ark of salvation ; (D) having dis- 
cussed the general characteristics, we shall 
conclude with a more detailed account of 
its component ide and constitution. 

(A) The as set forth in the New 
Testament.—It is well known that the 
Protestant Reformers made the Bible, and 
the Bible only, the rule of faith, With 
them the Bible came first, the Church came 
second, and occupied a very subordinate 
position.’ The individual, enlightened by 
the Holy Ghost, read the Bible and received 
the true faith from its A number 
of these individuals, gathered ther, 
formed a church. This idea of the Church, 
it may be safely said, is still held by the 

t mass of Protest arts, though it has 
ost ground, no doubt, among the learned. 
Now, the first thing which ought to strike 
an intelligent reader of the New Testa- 
ment is, that there is an im ce 
attached to the Church which, from the 
Protestant point of view, is exaggerated 
and out of all due pl soles while, on 
the contrary, no adequate provision is 
made for furnishing mankind with the 
one and only means of attaining the 
truth—viz. the Bible. There is no means 
of evading this plain and evident fact. 
Christ never once told tus disciples te 
write books, or promised them his help in 
doing 80. Books indeed were written, 
describing the life of our Lori, and the 
Apostles wrote various eptstles, as occa- 
sion served; but, so far as we can learn 
from the ec of the New Tentament, the 
Apostles did not leave any lis‘ of inspired 
writings, and, except in one solitary in- 
stance, they never once even allude to 
the fact that there were any inspired 
writings at all, except those of the old 
law.* Surely, this is very strange, on the 
Protestant theory. It cannot be a.irmed 
that these writings bore the marks of in- 
spiration on the surface, for the Fatherr 
of the Church (till the Church decided! 
were not agreed about the number ends 


2 See for the Protestant doctrine of Gy 
Church Mobler’s admirable account, Syse 
botik, p. 895, seg., where abundant references are 


3 See St. Peter 2 Ep. ili. 16, where St. Paul’s 
epirtles are, by implication, ealled Scripture. 
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titles of the Biblical books; and those 
who do not care much for the Fathers 
may be reminded that the Reformers 
themselves were at variance with one 
another on the same question. But this 
becomes stranger still, on the Protestant 
theory, when we find that, while our 
Lord and his Apostles preserve a silence 
which is ay broken, on the New 
Testament, they speak frequently and in 
most exalted terms of the Church. We 
find Christ telling his disciples to hear 
the Church. St. Paul speaks of the 
Church of God; of the Church which 
Christ has purchased with his blood, of 
the Church which is the pillar and ground 
of the truth, of the Church as “ the house 
of God.’ This is very intelligible to Cath- 
olics, who hold that the Church has in- 
fallible authority in all controversies of 
faith, eo that, given the authority of the 
Oburch, the inspiration of Scripture would 
be accepted, and the decision of questions 
as to the books which composed it would 
follow as a matter of course; on the Pro- 
testant hypothesis, the phenomenon is in- 
explicable. 

Great importance, then, was given by 
the Apostles to some Church or other. 
Let us see what they understood by this 
Ohurch. 

The Church which they recognised 
was, first of all, a visible body. No other 
kind of Church would have answered to 
the intention of Christ in founding it. His 
disciples were to be like “a city that is 
set on a mountain” (Matt. v. 14), “a 
candle put on a candlestick” (25. 15). 
Christ’s Church was not to consist merely 
in the invisible union of pious believers in 
Him. Far from this, in a series of para- 
bles our Lord warns his followers that 
the kingdom of heaven '—+.e. the Church 
which H{[e was to establish (since none 
but the good can enter heaven in tha 
literal sense)—was to consist of good and 
bad. He compares his Church to a field 
in which good grain and weeds grow 
together till the day of judgment; to a 
net which takes good and bad fish; to 
a wedding-feast where all the guests 
are not clothed in the wedding-garment 
of charity ; to virgins, some of whom are 
wise, some foolish.? The same charace 


1 This title, peculiar to Matthew, exactly 
answers to the old py miabp of the Syna- 


gue, The other Gospels say “ Kingdom of 
bod.” See Delitzsch, History of Redemption, 
p. 185, 


""S Matt. xii 24-80, 47-60, xxii. 2, s0g., 
KEV. 1, seg, 
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teristic of the Church follows by a neces» 
sary consequence from the duties of mame 
kind with regard to her, which will be 
presently explained. There would be no 
meaning in the admonition to “ hear the 
Church,” if she were invisible. We could 
not accept her as our infallible guide, 
as the unfailing oracle of truth, if she 
consisted only of pious people, who are 
known and can be known, as such, to God 
alone. It is true that there is an invisible 
Church, or, rather, that the visible Church 
has an invisible side. The Church is ine 
visible so far as she has an invisible 
Head, Jesus Christ; so far as she is united 
by prayer and union under the same Head, 
Christ, to the souls in Purgatory, and 
to the “ Church of the first-born who are 
written in Hleaven.”? Itistruealsothat the 
Church to a great extent works invisibly. . 
She is compared, not only to a spreading 
tree in which the birds of the air lodge, 
but also to the hidden leaven, the working 
of which is concealed from the eye of the 
observer. The Church gives visible sacra- 
ments, but God alone can distinguish 
with absolute certainty the souls on 
which the invisible grace of tbe sacra- 
ments produces its due effect. So much 
every Catholic will gladly allow. But it 
is one thing to make this adu:ission, quite 
another, and a very different thing, to 
contend, with Luther, that God first of all 
enlightens the individual on the nature of 
the gospel, and that the individual so ene 
lightened, and alieady a member of the 
invisible Church, pronounces the body or 
bodies in which this true gospel is taught 
to be the true visible Church. According 
to Catholics, the recognition of and submis - 
sion to the visible Church is the ordained 
means of sharing in the invisible treasures 
of grace. The visibie Church precedes 
the invisible. The Lutheran reverses this 
order, and thereby separates himself from 
the teaching, not only of the Catholic 
Church, but also of the New Testament. 
The Lutheran doctrine moreover contra- 
dicts, the Catholic is in perfect harmony 
with, the whole purpose of the Incarnation. 
The Son of God did not content Himself 
with working invisibly on the hearts. Ie 
assumed a visible body, went about teacn- 
ing and doing good, and at the same time 
added to his words and works the in- 
visible agency of His divine Spirit. There- 
fore he left visible representatives, who 
were to be known and seen by all, and at 
the same time took care that this out- 
ward Church should be quickened by 


Heb. xii, 28. 
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the invisible presence of the Holy Ghost, 
which rules and quickens the Church, as 
the soul rules and quickens the body. 

The Charch, then, of the New Testa 
ment wasa visible body, and it was fur- 
ther invested with authority. A visible 
body differs from a mere mob or accidental. 

thering of individual units, because the 


ormer has, while the latter has not, a re-_ 


gularly appointed government. We have 
seen slieady that the Church was to be 
clothed with power, from the fact that all 


men were to hear her. This power was 
to be wielded by the officers and rulers of 
the Church. Our Lord chose and trained 
his oe TS As He was leaving the 
earth, he declared, “‘ All Rowe is given to 
me in heaven and in earth. Go ye there- 
fore teach all nations.”’ How great the 
wer was which had been given to our 
rd and which He committed to the 
twelve a from his own words to 
them, “ tsoever you shall bind upon 
earth, sball be bound also in heaven: and 
whatsoever you shall loose upon earth, 
shall be loosed also in heaven ;”? and ayain, 
“ Whoee sins yeshall forgive, they are for- 
i them: and whose you shall retain, 
y are retained,” ® 
The consideration of the Church as a 
visible body naturally leads us to speak of 
her unify. We can see that our Lord 
meant to found one Church, because He 
compares his Church to 8 house, the keys 
of which He put into Peter’s hands; and 
again, He likens his Church, in pointed 
and emphatic words, to one single flock 
under one single shepherd. The Church, 
then, is one, because she is a single bod 
constituted under one invisible Head, 
Jesus Christ, and also under one earth] 
head, our Lord's representative upon eart 
—viz. St. Peter. Christ did not permit 
his followers to form themselves into 
voluntary and independent societies, 
united by individual inclinations, or for 
of convenience. He built his 
ouse upon a rock, and IIe gave St. Peter 
power to open and to shut the doors—t.e. 
to admit some to membership and to ex- 
elude others, according to the statutes 
which Christ Himself had framed. St. 
Paul develops the idea of this unity, and 
shows exactly in what it consisted, in the 
maxim, “One body and one Spirit... 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism.”* Ir 
other words, the unity of the Church is 
assured by the unity of God Himself, who 
founded one Church and continues to rule 


1 Matt. xxviii. 19. ® Matt. xviii. 18. 
5S Joan xx. 33 ¢ Ephes. iv. 4. 
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it by his earthly representatives. This 
unity manifests itself in a double way 
First, it implies unity of faith—* One 
faith.” Among the members of merely 
human institutions opinions must needs 
vary. Not so with the members of the 
Church, who are united in the one in- 
variable truth, proclaimed by the incarnate 
God. Accordingly, St. Paul beseeches his 
converts to persevere in this unity of be- 
lief, in which they had been established 
by the grace of God. ‘“T beseech you, 
brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that you all speak the same thing, 
and that there be no schisms among you; 
but that you be perfect in the sume mind, 
and in the same judyment.”! Far from 
tolerating various ways of thinking; far 
from allowing scope for private judgment 
on articles of faith, or admitting that men 
were free to indulge in great latitude of 
belief, provided that they were sincere and 
attentive to the natural precepts of 
morality, St. Paul exclaims, “If any one 
preach to you a gospel besides that which 
ou have received, let him be accursed.” * 

he word “heresy,” which is used at first 
without any bad meaning in the sense of 
“ party” or “school,” occurs in the later 
writings as a term of reproach, used to 
mark those who chose for themselves in- 
stead of submitting to the faith of the 
Church, asif that fact alone were sufficient 
to brand those who presumed to exercise 
this choice. We are not left to guess 
how the Apostles judged of such a course, 
‘ A man that is a heretic,” St. Paul 
writes, “after the first and second ad- 
monition, avoid: knowing that he that is 
such an one is subverted and sinneth, being 
condemned by his own judgment.”* St, 
Peter describes hereticul parties or schools 
as “sects of ;erdition,’* and St. John, 
with all his gentleness, is no less stringent. 
“If any man come to you and bring not 
this doctrine, receive him not into the 
house or say to him, God save you.”§ 
Next, the unity of the Church, as St. Paul 
conceives it, implies that the faithful are 
not only one because they hold the same 
faith, but also because they participate in 
the same sacraments—‘Qne baptism.” 
In baptism all are born again; they be 
come chikdren of the same Father in 
heaven, and for that very reason are united 
as brethren to each other. ‘As many of 
you as have been baptised in Christ, have 
yut on Christ. There is neither Jew nor 
Greck: there is neither bond nor free; 


1 1Cor. 1. 10. ? Gal 


. i. 9. 
3 Titus liiL1L 8 ¢2PetiL7. ® 2John10 
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there is neither male nor female. For 
you are all one in Christ Jesus.”' More- 
over, St. Paul only names baptiem as one of 
the sacraments by which the unity of the 
Church is secured, and iu which this unity 
displays itself, for he attributes the same 
unifying influence, and that in a higher 
degree, to the Eucharist. “The chalice of 
benediction, which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ? And 
the bread which we break, is it not the 
Slap ae the body of the Lord? 
or we being many are one bread, one 
body, all who e of one bread.” * 

e unity of the Church, then, depends 
on the unity of her organisation, her com- 
mon faith and teaching, the discipline to 
which all are subject, the life of prayer 
and of sacramental grace to which all her 
members are called. But this sacramental 
life makes the Church holy, just as it 
makes her one. There is, indeed, a marked 
difference in our Lord’s teaching on the 
sanctity as contrasted with his state- 
ments on the unity of the Church. As has 
been already proved, Christ warns us 
that all the members of his Church would 
not be holy, while He never gives the 
slightest hint that this Church could by 
any possibility be split into opposing sects. 
But in spite of sins and defects in her 
members, the Church was to be in a true 
and real sense holy. She deserves to be 
so called because in Christ her Head she 
possesses the source of all sanctity; be- 
cause by true doctrine on morals, as well 
as on faith, she teaches the way to heaven; 
while by prayer and the sacraments she 
puts into men’s hands the weapons of this 
spiritual warfare, by which they can over- 
come evil and fight the gcod fight of faith. 
Christ “loved the Church and delivered 
himeelf up for it, that he might sanctify it, 
cleansing it by the laver of water in the 
word of life.”® He loves the Church as 
husbands ought to love their wives; 80 
that the marriage bond is a type of the 
union between Christ and his mystical 
body.* Moreover, in spite of scandals, 
which were by no means lacking in Apo- 
stolic times and were often of the grossest 
character, the sanctity of the Church shone 
forth in the lives of her children. St. 
Paul appeals in all humility to his own 
work, to his self-denial, his arduous toils, 
bis charity and gift of sympathy, to the 


§ Gal. iii. 27-29. 

2 1 Cor. x. 4 17. A more accurate transla- 
tion would be “ It is one bread, we the many 
are one body, for all of ua,” &e. 

5 Ephes. v. 26. 4 Evbes. v. 38 
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fruitfulness of his Apostolic teaching. Fos 
the first time Jews and heathen saw mea 
give up their goods and hold all things in 
common; they beheld not only men who 
were pure and faithful to their wives, but 
also others who embraced a perfection un- 
known even to the great saints of the old 
law—men who embraced the celibate life, 
making themselves, in Christ’s words, 
“eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven's 
sake.” St. Paul specially commends the 
unmarried state, and that not simply “on 
account of the present necessity, t 
further, on ge grounds, because “he 
that is without a wife is solicitous for the 
things that belong to the Lord, that he 
may please God. But he that has a wife 
is solicitous for the things of the world, 
how he may please his wife, and he is 
divided.” ! us, while the heathen 
rulers were actually trying to force their 
subjects into marriage, in order to deliver 
them from the evils of profligacy, the 
members of the Christian commonwealth 
exhibited to the world a new order of 
things, in which, on the one hand, the holy 
marriage tie became indissoluble, and was 
rendered holier still by a great sacrament, 
while, on the other, many pressed on to a 
higher state and even on earth led an 
angelic life. On this supernatural sancti 
of the Church, flowing from union wi 
Christ, developing itself in charity, a 
benevolence, virginity, and a thousan 
other ways, Ohrist promised to set his 
seal by miracles, ‘ These signs shall 
follow them that believe. In my name 
they shall cast out devils: they shall speak 
with new tongues, They shall take <p 
serpents: and if they shall dring any 
deadly thing it shall not hurt them: they 
shall lay their hands upon the sick and 
they shall recover.” This sanctity of the 
Church, begun and really energising upon 
earth, was to be perfected in heaven. At 
the day of judgment, the wueat was to be 
separated from the weeds, the good fish 
from the bad. Then the prophet’s words 
were to be fulfilled: “ Arise, arise, put on 
thy strength, O Sion; put on the 
garments of mad glory, Jerusalem, 
the city of the holy one: for henceforth 
the ileal ana A et eae shall no 
more through thee. © marri 

of tha. Laub, of which St. John seals <a 
the Apocalypse, will be solemnised, and 


2 1 Cor. vii. 82, 88, 

? Mark xvi. 17, 18 The authenticity of 
this section of St. Mark is disputed, but in any 
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the bride of Christ will take her proper 
place in his glory. 

The Catholic and Apostolic character 
of the Church in the New Testament need 
not detain us long; we have only to point 
out that these marks are included in the 

icture already dcawn. The Jewish 
burch was national and therefore parti- 
cular. The Church of Christ received a 
commission to teach all nations; the wall 
of partition between Jew and Gentile was 
broken down; the Church was to be 
Catholic or universal. To this Oatholic 
Church the Apostles gave laws. When 
santana and diccutes atiesias t0/tlie ob- 
ligation of the Jewish law, the Apostles 
with the “ancients” gave a re 
judgment, accompanying it wit e 
‘wards whe hath seemed good to the Holy 
Ghoet and to us.”? On the foundation of 
rophets and apostles “ the Church was 
ilt,” Jesus Christ Himself being the chief 
corner-stone.”* The influence of the A pos- 
tles was felt in every part of the Church, 
because all doctrine and all authority to 
teach descended from them. It was to 
theA postles Christ had entrusted the com- 
mission of teaching and baptising all 
nations, They in turn ordained others 
and gave them power to hand on lke 
authority to “faithful men ” who were to 
resent Christ in future generations, 
“ For this cause,” St. Paul writes to Titus, 
“ { left thee in Crete, that thou shouldst 
eet in order the things that are wanting, 
and shouldst ordain presbyters in every 
city, as 1 also appointed thee.”* Thus, 
the orders and mission of the whole Church 
were to be apostolic, and the teaching or 
doctrine of the Church was to be apostolic 
also, What St. Paul said to the Thessa- 
lonians, ho said virtually to all Christians 
with whom he was connected, directly or 
indirectly. “Stand firm: and hold the 
traditions which you have learned, whe- 
ther by word or by our epistle.”* One 
word more is before we quit this 
pe-t of our subject. It is sometimes ob- 
qected that, after all, the Roman Catholic 
shurch is not really Catholic, because it 
does not, in matter of fact, include with- 
in ita pale all mankind, or even all who 
feas themselves Ohristians. The fact is 
indisputable, buteno inference against the 
Roman Catholic Ohurch can be deduced 
from it. The Church of the Apostles was 
not Catholic in this sense. It was Catho- 
lic, uot because it embraced all mankind, 
but because it claimed universul jurisaic- 
‘ Acts xv. 3 Ephes, ii. 20. 
6 Tt 4 6 42 ii, 14, 
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tion ; beca ise it asserted its right to con- 
trol the hearts and consciences of all the 
children of Adam; because it claimed to 
speak in the name of him who had re- 
ceived the nations for his inheritance. No 
obduracy on the part of the heathen, no 
apostasy on the part of Christiars, could 
ter the character of the Catholic Apo- 
stolic Ohurch. Let sects increase ever 80 
much, and spread and flourish in human 
estimation, still the Church remained, the 
bride of Christ and the sole heir to his 
promises. To each new sect the Church 
could say, “ Prior veni: I was here before 
you: I, not you, have received the 
commission to teach and rule the nations.” 
Another gift was nec » without 
which the Church’s unity could not have 
continued, and even if it could have been 
maintained, would have been an evil 
rather than a blessing. There is no real 
advantage in an iron constraint which 
forces men to repeat the same formulas 
and acquiesce in the same decisions; there 
is no advantage in unity, unless it be 
unity in the truth. Accordingly, our 
Lord made his Church infallible. 
Against her He promised that “the gates of 
hell” —4.e. the powers of evil and of error 
issuing forth from the gates of the infernal 
city—would never prevail. He was the 
truth itself, the uncreated Wisdom, and 
to Him his disciples could boldly go, be- 
cause He “ had the words of eternal life.” 
But they were not to be worse off when 
his visible preeence left them. “ Behold, 
I am wth you all days, even to the con- 
summation of the world.”! The Holy 
Ghost was to teach them “ all things.” * 
Hence St. Paul speaks, in a passage already 
uoted, of “the house of God, which is 
the Church of the living God, the pillar 
and the ground of the truth.”® No error 
could ever darken the Church: no perse- 
cution could ever destroy her. 08e 
who revolted from her were self-con- 
demned ; and those who listened to her 
could never be led astray by doubt or 
misbelief. What the Scriptures were, 
what the Scriptures meant—all was to be 
settled for them by the Church. They 
were favoured with a full perception of 
the truth and with an abundance of grace 
impossible under the Jewish dispensation. 
Just as our Lord impressed his hearers 
by the very fact that He spwke as one 
having authority and not as the Scribes, 
eo thz Church, by her lofty prerogatives as 
the bride of Christ and organ of the Holy 


« Matt. xxviii. 20. * John xiv. 36, 
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Ghost, was to win the hearts of men to 
love and reverence. “ ‘hy teacher shall 
not fiee away from thee any more, and 
thine eves shall see thy teacher. And thine 
ears shall bear the word of one admonish- 
ing thee bahind thy back. This is the 
way, walk ye in it: and go not aside 
neither to fae right hand nor to the left.”! 
(B) The Church of the first Ages after 
the Apostes.—\We have been trying to 
show that the Church of the New ‘Testa- 
ment wa One, Ioly, Catholic and A pos- 
tolic, the indefectible and infallible organ 
of the fruth, from which, and not from 
their p*vate study of Biblical records, all 
nations were to learn the truth. Didany 
chang occur in the rule of faith when 
the Avostles were no loner upon earth ? 
Wher. the Apostles were gone, did the 
Prote tant religion begin to be, so that 
Chrie ians went for their faith, not to the 
Chur h, but to the Scriptures of the Old 
and ] ew Testaments? Now,on the face 
of it, t is unlikely that our Lord ordained 
an e tborate system which was to con- 
tinue for a brief space and then give place 
to oo radically different. But this im- 
probs bility rises tosheerimpossibility,when 
we riflect that our Lord, far from pre- 
ring his disciples for such a change, 
isti ctly promised that Ile was to be 
with his Church “all days;” that the 
ter of hell were not to prevail against 
E aud so clearly implied that the Apostles 
were to have successors, endowed with 
the same powers and with the same 
infal’ibility. If we turn from the 
New Testament to the writings of the 
first Christians, we find everything in 
exact correspondence with the Catholic 
theory of the Church. When St. John, 
the last of the Apostles, died, there is no 
_ trace of any revolution which occurred in 
the system of Christian government. We 
find the bishops ruling just as the Apostles 
had done, and making the same claims 
to speak in the name of Christ. St. 
natius, the disciple of St. Jolin, pro- 
claims the Church's unity, and the neces- 
sity of union with and submission to her. 
as nothing,” he writes, “without the 
bishop. . . Jesus Christis one. . . There- 
fore, ‘at all of you meet together, as in 
one temple, as at one altar, as in one Jesus 
Christ ”® Weare toreceiveone Eucharist, 
for there is one flesh of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, one altar, one chalice, as there 
is one bishop.2 Our Lord breathed 
“incorruption into his Church.”* In his 
2 Is. xxx.20,21. 8 Ad Philudelph. 4. 
8 Ad Magnes, 7. 4 Ad Ephes, 17. 
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epistles the term “Catholic Church ” ap» 
pears for the first time in Christian litere- 
ture,! and it embodies the same idea 
which he expresses elsewhere, when he tells 
the Ephesians to be “united in the mind 
of God;” and goes on to say that the 
bishops established throughout the world 
(xara ra répara) “are in the mind of Jesus 
Christ.”? In this Church he recognised a 
visible head, the Church which “ presides 
(poxaOnrat)io the region of the Romans. ”8 

St. Ignatius is the only disciple of the 
Apostles who speaks er profcssv on doc- 
trinal matters in documents which still 
survive. St. Ireneus belongs to the 
second stave of the Church's history. He 
was the faithful disciple of St. Polvcarp, 
who was, like St. Iynatius, the disciple of 
St. John. St. Irenseus wrote, not later 
than 100, a treatise “against heresies,” 
the earliest dogmatic treatise which 
has been preserved to us. He stood 
face to face with developed systems of 
heresy, and this forced him to state at 
length and with precision the Catholie 
rule of faith. This rule in his estimation 
certainly was not the “ Bible and the 
Bible only.” ‘* We must not,” he says, 
‘“‘ seek from others the truths which it is 
easy to obtain from the Church, since into 
her, as into a rich treasury, the Apostles 
poured, as into a full stream, all which per- 
tains to the truth; so that all who will 
may drink at her hands the water of life. 
She is the gate of life; as for all the rest, 
they are thieves and robbers.”* He even 
puts to himself the imaginary case that 
“the Apostles had left no Scriptures,” an 
hypothesis which on the Protestant theory 
would heve made true Christianity im- 
possible. Irensus judged differently. 
‘‘ Suppose,” he says, “the Apostles had left 
us no Scriptures, should we not follow the 
order of tradition which they handed 
down to those into whose hands they en- 
trusted the churches?”® “The true 
knowledge is the teaching of the Apostles 
and the ancient constitution of the Church 
over the whole world (rd dpyatov ris éxe 
kAnoias ovoTnpa Kara wavrds TOU Kocpov).® 
This Church, “planted even to the ends of 
the world by the Apostles and their dis» 
ciples,inherits [their] fuith.”” He regards 
the character of the Caeurch’s traditicn, 
as in itself the witness toitstruth. [ach 
heretic in turn “ wished to set up fora 
teacher, and seceded from the sect is 


1 Ad Smyrn. 8. 8 Tren. ffi. 4, 1. 
2 Ad Ephes. 8. © 1bid. iv. 83, & 
8 Htom., ad init, Y Ibid. 1.10, L 
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which he found himself at first. . . . No 
map could tell the number of those who, 
each on a different plan, separated from 
the truth.”! “But the Church, dwelling, 
so to speak, in one house, as with one soul 
and one heart,constantly teaches, preaches, 
delivers this [Apostolical tradition] as 
with one mouth. There are diverse lan- 
guages in the world, but still the force 
of tradition is one and the same.” In 
Germany, in Gaul, and Spain, in the East, 
and in ica, the Church holds the same 
faith.* God Himself has bestowed the 
faith upon her, and with it the “Holy 
Spirit, the pledge of incorruption and con- 
firmation of our faith. ... Where the 
Church is, there is the Spirit of God, and 
where the Spirit of God is, there is the 
Church and all grace; and the Spirit is 
truth.”* Hence to be outside of the 
Church is the same thing as to be outside 
of the truth. The quotations given abun- 
dantly prove that Irenseus believed the 
Church to be one, Catholic, infallible in 
her teaching, and the source of sanctity. 
He is no less explicit in laying down her 
Apostolic character. Indeed, he makes 
this last the foundation of all the Church's 
rerogatives. ‘‘ We must obey those who 
Dave the succession from the Apostles.” It 
is from those “ who have this succession 
from the Apostles, soundness of doctrine, 
conversation without reproach, eee 
pure and incorruptible, that we must learn 
the truth.” ‘They are the men who ex- 
sera the Scriptures for us without 
nger” of error. And, if we ask how 
we are to know that the bishops have 
retained sound doctrine and the true tra- 
dition, the answer is that “with the suc- 
cession of the episcopate they have re- 
ceived a sure gift of truth ee 
veritatis) according to the good will of 
the Father.”* We cannot put the belief of 
St. Irenweus better than in the words of a 
learned Protestant far removed from any 
sympathy with it. ‘Irenreus® makes the 
preservation of sound doctrine and the 
presence of the Holy Ghost dependent 
upon the bishops who in legitimate suc- 
cession represent the Apostles, and... 
this manifestly because he wants at any 
price to have a security for the unity of 
the visible Church.” St. Irengus finds the 
centre of this unity in the Roman Church, 
“with which, pay Aas aA more powerful 
incipality, eve urch must agree— 
Feat the falthfit everywhere—in which 
8 Ibid. iii, 24, 1. 
¢ Jbid. iv. 26, 2 and 5. 
, Irendus, p. 150. 
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the tradition of the Apostles bas ever been 
preserved by those on every side.” But 
the interpretation of theee words belcngs 
tc the article on the Pope. 

Other testimonies may be added from 
the same period. Olement of Alexandria 
tells us that “ the true Church is one, the 
Church which is really ancient.”! It is 
one, he says, because God is one, though 
men try to split it up into many heresies. 
He speaks of heresies “which abandon the 
Church which is from the beginning,” and 
avers that “he who falls into heresy, 
through a desert without water.” ? Ror 
tullian holds similar language in con- 
troversy with heretics. Over and over 
again he appeals to the Apostolic founda- 
tion of the CatholicChurch. “We commue 
nicate with the Apostolic Church, because 
there is no difference of doctrine bet ween 
us; this is an evidence of truth "—4.c. a proof 
that what we teach is true. The A 
knew all truth,‘ and taught it to the 
churches.* He proves the truth of Catho- 
lic doctrine from the fact that the Church 
is preserved from error by the Holy Ghost, 
whose office it is ao to preserve her; from 
the very fact that all Catholics hold the 
same doctrine, arguing that if the churches 
had fallen into error, they would not all 
have fallen into the same error, since “ that 
which is found one [and the same] amo 
many, is not an error, but a tradition.” 
Finally, to return to Tertullian’s teachin 
on the Apostolicity of the Church, with 
which we began, he urges that Catholica 
can, heretics cannot, claim communion with 
any Church of Apostolic origin.” 

We have said enough perhaps on this 
division of the subject; but from Tertullian 
we may fitly pass to him who used to call 
Tertullian his master, the great St. 
Cyprian. He defines the Church as “ the 
laity united to their bishop (sacerdots) 
and pastor.” The Church is one and un 
divided, ‘being bound in one by the adhe- 
sion of bishops in mutual communion.” ® 
The saying which is regarded as express- 
ing the very essence of Popish bigotry, 
and which has ever been specially atlenaive 
to Protestants, viz. “no salvation outside 
the Church” (“extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus”’) is found word for word in Cy- 
prian.® Heresy is a stain which even 

1 Clem. Al., Strom. vii. 17, 

3 Ibid. i, 19. & Ibid. 25. 

3 Prescr. 21,82. © Ibid. 28. 

4 Ibid, 22. 1 Adv. Mare. 1. 21. 

© Cyprian, Ep. Ixvi.; the numbering of 
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blood shed for the truth of Ohrist can- 


not wash away.' 
(C) The Catholic Roman Church, the 
Church of the New Testament and of the 
‘a‘hers.—The real difficulty in thecontro- 
versy with all who are not Catholics is to 
prove that the four notes of the Church 
given in the Constantinopolitan Creed, 
“one, holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church,” are the true marks by which the 
Church .x{ Christ may be distinguished from 
the sects. When that is done, the ques- 
tion between Catholics and their opponents 
is almost at an end, for a Protestant body 
can scarcely pretend with seriousness to 
be the “one, holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.” In fact, no single Protestant 
body, so far as we are aware, professes to 
be the one Church. But neither can it be 
maintained that Protestant bodies taken 
together, or Protestants and Catholics to- 
ther, or Anglicans, Greeks and Roman 
atholics together, form the one Church. 
These different bodies are not one in doc- 
trine; they hold no visible communion 
with each other; much less are they ruled 
one visible government; they cannot, 
fore, form one visible body. Just as 
little can any of the bodies which are 
severed from the unity of the faith, claim 
the title of Catholic. No Protestant sect 
asserts its right to universal dominion; 
such sects are essentia:ly national or local 
in their character, and exhibit a certain 
amount of toleration to each other. The 
Scotch Presbyterian Church is not aggres- 
sive in England: the English Episcopalian 
Church makes no attempt to exercise juris- 
diction over the French or Italian nations. 
No Protestant body dares to say, “I am 
the Catholic Church; out of my pale there 
is no salvation; all men must hear me and 
submit to me: if they refuse, it is at their 
i.” Even the Greek aschismatical 
hurch does not seriously attempt to 
avert the French or even the English 
to its special form of Christianity. Simi- 
Isz!y it might be shown that no separated 
bedy can rightly call itself holy or Apoe- 
tolic; but we need not enter at length on 
the treatment of these points, because we 
shall have to point out presently that 
the Catholic Roman Church isin exclusive 
ion of these marks, which serve with 
the other two todistinguish the true Church. 
Suffice it to say that no single Protestant 
body, no schismatical body of any kind, 
san by any possibility have received its 
mission from the Apostles. At some time 
ee other, each separated itself from the 

) De Unitat. Ecclesia, 14, 
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unity of the Church and started a new and 
independent life, so that its present doo 
trine and its present independent state 
cannot have come down to it in unbroken 
succession from the Apostles of Christ. 
Indeed, no Protestant Church professed to 
have received its doctrine in unbroken 
succession from the Apostles, The Angik- 
can body, for example, declares expressly 
that Christianity was grossly corrupted ; 
that this corruption affected the English 
church among others, and that ¢he at the 
time of the Reformation reverted to the 
simplicity of primitive doctrine. The 
mark of sanctity was ccnspicuoualy absent 
in the founders of the Greek schism and of 
the Protestant churches’. Nor can any 
body which is not Catholic the 
means of holiness. Even if the true 
sacraments are given, they are given and 
taken against Ubrist’s will, for the simple 
reason that they are given outside of 
Church which He founded and by thoee 
who hold no commission to administer 
them. They are therefore given and re- 
ceived secrilegiously and cannot profit the 
recipient, unless he is excused by invin- 
cible ignorance. 

The Catholic Roman Church, on the 
other hand, claims with good right to be 
“one, holy, Catholic and A post clio.” She 
is one because all her members are united 
under one visible head, the Bishop of 
Rome, who is the centre of unity, and who 
has received supreme power to rule and 
govern the Church of God. He does so 
along with the bishops whom the Hol 
Ghost has appointed also “torule theOhureh 
of God,” an office which they exercise in 
union with, and in subordination to, the suo- 
cessorof St. Peter. TheChurch, then, if we 
look at ita constitution, is one, as truly as, 


indeed far more truly than, any nationcan | 


be one. Some years ago a great deal was 
eaid about the unity of Germany, which 
was eagerly desired by many. rmans 
had many points in common: they all 
ke the same language; the same blood 
owed in their veins; they were proud of 


ithe same literature; they were bound to- 


gether by many ennobling recollections, 
and, in some measure, by common aspira- 
tions. But the German States were not 
one, because they were not under one 
government. Aftera military gle, 
the unity of the empire was, at 

to agreat extent, secured, because the 
great majority uf Germans were 

under one single rule. This unity ( 


rovided for his Church by it 
side Peter and his ee ee 


- 


_.- 
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whereas earthly governments cease to 
be, and nations may be severed and 
divided, Christ took care that the go- 
vernment of his Church should never 
fail—that it should continue to the end 
of time, one and indivisible. He made 
Peter the rock, and promised that the 
gates of hell shall never prevail against 
the Church built upon it. That this unity 
of Wiebiap es is possessed by the Catho- 
lic Roman Church at this day, is an un- 
uestioned and unquestionable fact. No 
clear is the Church’s unity in faith. 
All Roman Catholics believe the Church 
in communion with the Pope to be in- 
fallible in faith and morals. The freest 
discussion is permitted on matters of 
opinion—even of theological opinion. But 
| the faithful, by the very fact that they 
are Catholics, admit that they are bound 
to hear the voice of the Church, and when 
the Pope solemnly issues a definition of 
faith, when the pastors united teacha truth 
asof faith, then all controversy is at an end. 
The Protestant principle of private judg- 
mentis, from the very necessity of the case, 
@ principle of division. A belief in the 
it of infallibility which our Saviour has 
wed on his Church is in its own 
nature a principle of unity. This unity 
of government and belief is perfected b 
unity of worship. The Oatnolic Churc 
all over the world offers to God the ono 
worship really worthy of Him—viz. the 
sacrifice of the Mass. Everywhere she 
administers the same sacraments with the 
game essential rites. 

The Catholic Roman Ohurch is also 
holy. She gives the true sacraments, and 
it is in the unity of the Church, and there 
only, that these sacraments are means of 
grace. Because of her infallibility she 
teaches, and is sure to teach, a holy doc- 
trine, thereby differing from the Protestant 
Reformers, who taught that man is justi- 
fied by mere faith without good works; 
that man’s will is not free; that God has 
predestined some to eternal ruin without 
any fault of theirs. It may be safely said 
that if a Protestant is virtuous, it is not 
becaree, but in spite of, the heresy taught 

tnuss who founded the Protestant. reli- 

am, while a bad Catholic is bad because 

e does not tise the faith which he 
holds. Further, the holiness of the 
Church is seen in the sanctity of Christ 
and his Apostles who founded her; in the 
constancy of the martyrs who sealed her 
faith with their blood; in the lives of the 
great saints, who have adorned her in all 
ages; in the lofty perfection to which her 
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priests and religious are called. The Re 
formers ought to have been—considerin 
the exalted mission which they prof 
to have received direct from heaven—men 
of manifest and heroic sanctity. Let the 
render study the character of Luther as 
ortrayed by learned Protestants, such as 
Tallam or Sir William Tamilton in bia 
I'ssavs: let him then peruse the defence of 
Luther against his Protestant assailants, 
by Archdeacon Hare; and he will see how 
far Luther fell short of the ordinary moral 
standard, let alone heroic sanctity. Is it 
credible that God used such a man as the 
great instrument for re-introducing the 
gospel into Europe? Then let the reader 
turn to the lives of the great Catholic 
saints—St. Ignatius, St. Charles Borromeo, 
St. Francis Xavier, and many others— 
whom Qod raised up at the very time when 
so many were deserting the Church of Christ 
aud stigmatising her as apostate and cor- 
rupt. Or, again, let anyone impartiall 
consider the state to which a priest 18 
called, and compare it with that of a Pro- 
testant clergyman. The former is for 
bidden the enjoyment of domestic life, 
that he may give himself entirely to the 
service of God and his brethren. Day by 
day he must recite the Divine Office; prac- 
tically he is obliged to offer frequently the 
holy sacrifice, so that he has the most 
powerful motive for keeping his conscience 
pure. The life ot > priest is utterly unlike 
that of othermen. A Protestant minister, 
on the other hand, scarcely differs, eo far 
as his state goes, from the laymen around 
him, and if, as is often the case, he is a man 
of exemplary zeal andself-denial, it is not 
his Church which makes him so. Lastly, 
the Catholic Church at all times preduces 
eminent servants of God, who, accordin 
to Christ's promise, perform works af 
wonder, like his own. So confidert is 
the Catholic Church that she possesaes a 
succession of saints whose sanctity is evi- 
denced by miracles, that she actually pos- 
sesses & regniar tribunal for the investi- 
gation of their heroic virtues and the 
miracles which attested it. It is certain 
that no heretical sect, no church except 
the Catholic Roman Church, would ven- 
tur9, in the broad light of civilisation, to 
set up such a court. 

The Church is continually aggressive, 
and she will acknowledge no_ rival. 
Wherever it is possible she sends her mis- 
sionaries and plants churches. Sheclaims 
universal jurisdiction. The common sense 
of mankind acknowledges her Catholic 
character. Various sects claim the name 
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of Oatholic, but they never succeed in 
persuading others to acknowledge this 
claim, and they scarcely seem to believe 
in it themselves. They are known as 
the Church of a particular country, as 
the Church of England, the Church of 
Scotland, &c.; by the name of some heret- 
ical founder, Calvinists, Lutherans, &c.; 
never as Catholics. [ven separatists who 
have maintained the priesthood and the 
Catholic rites are not known to the world 
generally as Catholics but as Jansenists, 
“Old Catholics,” &c. The argument of St. 
Augustine holds as good now as in his own 
day. He says he was kept in the Church 
by the “ very name of Catholic which not 
without cause among so many heresies 
that Church alone has obtained; so that, 
although all heretics wish to be called 
Catholic, no heretic, if a stranger asks the 
way to the Catholic Church, dares to 
point out his own basilica or house.”! The 
Church in no way remits her claim to be 
Catholic when she also speaks of herself 
as Roman. It is the distinctive mark of 
Catholics to be in communion with the 
Roman see, And this use of Roman as 
equivalent to Catholic is not of recent 
date. “ The Catholics,” Cardinal Newman 
writes, “during this period (viz. that of 
the Arian Goths] were denoted by the 
additional title of Romans. Of this there 
are many proofs in the histories of St. 
Gregory of Tours, Victor of Vite, and the 
Spanish councils.” ... After giving one 
accidental reason for which the Oatholics 
at that time were called Romans, Cardinal 
Newman proceeds: “ The word certainly 
contains also an allusion to the faith and 
communion of the Roman See. In this 
sense the Emperor Theodosius, in his 
letter to Acacius of Beroea, contrasts it 
with Nestorianism, which was within the 
empire as well as Catholicism; during the 
controveray raised by that heresy, he ex- 
horts him and others to show themselves 
‘approved priests of the Roman reliion.’” 
Later on similar passages are adduced 
from the Emperor “*-utian and St. 
Jerome.* . 

The Roman Church is Apostolic, be- 
cause her doctrine is the faith once revealed 
to the Apostles, which faith she guards 
and explains, without adding to it or taking 
from it; because the orders of her clergy 
come by unbroken succession from the 
Apostles; because she is incommunion with 
Rome, the Apostolic see by pre-eminence, 


1 August, Ep. Fundam. co. 4, quoted by 
i rt. 
8 Development, p. 280, seg. 
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for the Roman bishop is tho successor of 
St. Peter, to whom Christ entrusted his 
flock, to whom He gave the keys of his 
house, so that communion with Rome 
makes the Church's m‘esion— that is, her 
authority to teach—apostolic. Other sees 
of eee foundation have fallen away 
into heresy; and in the Catholic Roman 
Church the See of Peter remains the une 
failing centre of unity. Sects may pre- 
serve the Apostolic succession of bishops, 
and so may have true orders; but no 
sect can have Apostolic mission and so be 
Apostolic, because all mission is lost the 
moment that a separation from the Roman 
See is effected. 

(D) The Constitution of the Church. 
—We may now dismiss controversy, and 
attempt a concise account of the mili- 
tant Church and the belief of Oatholics 
regarding it. It may be defined as “the 
society of the faithful who are baptised 
and united by the profession of the same 
faith, participation in the same sacraments 
and the same worship, to each other, and 
who are under one oad in heaven, viz. 
Christ, one head on earth, viz. the 
Pope, his Vicar.” Thus the Church 
consists of those who “are baptised,” be- 
cause baptism makes us members of the 
Church; who are united in faith, sacra 
ments and worship, because since the 
Church is intended te put men in pose- 
session of heaven, her members must be 
united in the means necessary for the 
attainment of this eud—viz. faith, sacra- 
ments, and worship; her members are 
all under one head, otherwise the Church 
would not be one body; lastly, the Ohurch, 
being a visible body, must have a visible 
head and centre of unity. 

The Church then, though it consists of 
good and bad members, does not include 
heretics, schismatics, or (at least in the 
strict and full sense of membership) pers 
sons severed from her unity by the greater 
excommunication.! This Church is divided 
into the ecclesia docens (t.e. the body of the 
pastors who teach the faith) and the 
ecclesia credens (t.e. the faithful who are 
tanght the faith and who accept it), The 
teaching or ruling body of the Church is 
composed, (1) of the Pope, who is the 
vicar of Christ and successor of Peter; 
who is the centre of unity, so that none 


1 Certain questions avitated in the theo 
logical schools are passed over here: e.g. whether 
“pure schismatics ” (7.e. persons holding the 
full faith of the Church, but separated by 
schism) mat still be called sienibens of the 
Church. 
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who are not in comm'inion with him are 
Catholics at all; and who imme- 
diate and ordinary jurisdiction over all the 
faithful—¢e. not only over all the laity, 
but over al. other ors, whatever their 
dignity may be.’ (2) Of the bishops, 
who rule separate portions of Christ's 
flock which have been committed to their 
charge, with ordinary jurisdiction and in 
vir:ue af divine appointment, but still in 
union with and in subordination to the 
Pope. (3) Of the inferior clergy, who 
are subordinate to the bishops and repre- 
eent them, but who are not necessary to 
the Ohurch in the same sense as that 
in which the bishops are, since bishops, 
verning their flocks with ordinary juris- 
ction belong to the divine and inalter- 
able constitution of the Church; not so 
vics » parish-priests, &c. The 
Pope, indeed, may remove bishops, may 
alter the boundaries of dioceses, suppress 
them or unite them ; a country may lose 
its hierarchy and become subject to Vicars 


d ruling them, in 
of course, to the Pope, but still 
with ordinary jurisdiction. 

The ecclesia credens, or body of the 
faithfal, is infallible in its belief concern- 
ing faith in morals: ¢.e, in theological lan- 
guage, the Church has a passive infalli- 

ility ; but, as the faithful are bound to 
learn the faith from their pastors, it follows 
that the Church has an active as well asa 
passive infallibility: se. the faithful can- 
not err in what they believe, because the 
same Hoty Spirit which enables them to 
believe what. their pastors teach provides 
that these pastors shall teach the truth 
with unerring voice. The pastors of the 
Church may exercise this divine gift in 
several ways. The Pope, in his supreme 
office of universal teacher, may define a 
doctrine on faith and morals, to be held 
by the whole Ohurch ; in which case, ac- 
cording to the decision of the Vatican 
Council, he is infallible. Again, the Pope 
may convoke a icular synod and in 
union with it definea doctrine of faith which 
he afterwards promulgates to the whole 
Church. Once more, the Pope may convoke 
a general council, and confirm its decisions 
on matters of faith. Lastly, the Church dis- 
pes may exercise her infallibility: ¢.e. 

Pope and the bishops throughout the 
world, in the ordinary performance of 
their duty, and without formally concert- 

3 Concil. Vatican. “ Past. stern.” cap. 8. 
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ing together, may teach certain truths to 
the body of the Church as of divine faith, 
In all these cases, Catholics without ex- 
ception maintain, and are bound to main- 
tain, that the teaching given is infallible. 
It only remains to determine the 
subject-matter to which this infallibility 
extends. Clearly, neither Pope nor 
Church can put forth new dogmas for 
acceptance. The faith has been “ once de- 
livered to the saints.” The Vatican Coun- 
cil lays down this point with great luci- 
dity. “The Holy Ghost was not pro- 
mised to the successors of Peter in order 
that, through his revelation, they might 
manifest new doctrine, but in order that 
through his assistance [the successors of 
Peter] might religiously guard, and faith- 
fully expound, the revelation handed 
down by the Apostles, of the deposit of 
the faith.” The Church, then, has no in 
spiration : she cannot receive fresh revela- 
tions, to be imposed on the belief of the 
faithful. Her office is confined to ex- 
pounding the original revelation, to the 
condemnation of new error and the draw- 
ing out of ancient truth, which may not, 
as yet, have been perfectly understood b 
the faithful. Hence when the Church 
defines an article of faith—such, for exam- 
ple, as the Immaculate Conception of the 
lessed Virgin—thereis a double obligation 
of belief. First, we are bound to confess 
that the doctrine is true and to be accepted 
without doubt; next, that. this doctrive 
was revealed to the Apostles and pre- 
served in the deposit of faith, as contained 
in Scripture and tradition. It need 
scarcely be said that this belief in the 
permanent and inalterable character of 
revealed truth is perfectly consistent with 
the theory of development as maintained 
by Cardinal Newman and other eminent 
Catholic divines. It is one thing to hold 
that the deposit of faith was given in its 
fullness to the Apostles ; ane another to 
assert that every article of this faith has 
been apprehended fully and clearly by the 
faithful generally in all parts of thea 
Church. On certain great and central 
truths—e.g. the Divinity of Ohrist; his 
presence in the Eucharist; the forgiveness 
of sin through baptism and penance ; the 
unity and infallibility of the Church—the 
faith of Catholics has been clear from 
the first. On other questions a certain 
obscurity prevailed, and the Catholic 
dogmas were developed by the slow action 
of time and controversy. Consequences 
had to be drawn from prinefples, and only 
by degrees did it appear how much these 
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principles involved. Individual Fathers 
might fall into exaggeration or commit 
themselves to incomplete and one-sided 
statements. They might fix their atten- 
tion on the truths which it was their 
business at the moment to defend against 
the heresy of the day, and fall into in- 
accurate language, which could be used— 
unjustly, indeed, but not without a show 
of plausibility—by heretics who fell into 
error at the opposite extreme from the 
errors which these Fathers opposed. It 
may be freely adwitted, then, that the de- 
finitions of councils have gone beyond the 
teaching of individual Fathers, but then 
this is precisely because these I‘athers had 
fallen short to some extent of the original 
teaching of the Apostles. In the course 
of years heresy was met by new and ade- 
quate expression of truth, delivered from 
the first ; but, after all, the stream of doc- 
trine rose no higher than its source. 

Thus the Church’s infallibility in de- 
fining articles of faith is limited to the 
definition of truths already contained in 
Scripture and Tradition. But within this 

rovince her word, and her word alone, is 
Recieve: To her, and not to private in- 
dividuals, it belongs authoritatively to 
interpret Scriptures. She has determined 
the books of which Scripture is made up; 
it is hers to judge of their meaning. So, 
too, she is the guardian of tradition and 
no one can appeal either to Scripture or 
to history against her definition without 
making shipwreck of the faith and for- 
feiting the name of Catholic by the very 
act. Individuals may of course devote 
themsclves to the study of Scriptural exe- 
gesis, and of history, aud the Church in all 
aes has encouraged these studies and 
commended those who have pursued them. 
Moreover, few studies, if pursued in a really 
scientific and impartial spirit, tend more 
to strengthen belief in the Church’s claim. 
But to say that a private person may on 
the strength of his ‘nveetigations set at 
defiance the Church’s definition is tan- 
tamount to a denial of the Church's 
infallibility. 

We have just said that the Church's 
infallibility in articles of faith does not ex- 
tend beyond the truths contained in the 
original revelation. But almost all theo- 
logians are agreed that the Church is 
endowed with a further infallibility, on 
matters which are so closely connected 
with revealed truth that, unless the Church 
were infallible in pronouncing upon them, 
her infallibility, in defining the faith itself, 
would come to nothing, or at least fail to 
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effect the ends for which it was bestowed 
upon her. Thus the Church is infallible in 
deciding thata book contains heretical doce 
trine: in aflirming, for example, that 
false and heretical propositions are to 
be found in the work of Jansenius on 
grace. Otherwise the Church's con- 
demnation of false doctrine would be 
almost useless, since the faithful would be 
free to maintain that the Church had mis- 
understood the meaning of the supposed 
heretic, and thus they might continue to 
feed on poisonous pastures. So again, the 
Church 1s infallible in the canonisation of 
saints: t.e. in deciding that a particular 
individual practised virtue in an heroic 
degree and now reigns with Christ in 
heaven; else she would be proposing false 
models to her children, and encouraging a 
veneration completely misplaced: to do 
which would amount to nothing less 
than forfeiting, or at least obscuring, 
her note of sanctity. Similar cases in 
which the Church’s infallibility extends 
beyond the deposit of faith might be 
mentioned. But it must be remembered 
that the Church is not infallible in such 
facts as are merely personal and historical. 
She may err in her judgment on the guilt 
or innocence of individuals who come be- 
fore her tribunal; documenta may be ao- 
cepted as genuine in her councils which 
are really spurious; historical errors may 
exist in the oflices of the Breviary, ap- 
poe as it is by the judgment of the 
ope and the Church. Error on such 
matters is possible, because they form no 
part of the faith, nor does error in regard 
to them detract from the perfection with 
which the Church guards that faith. 
(tor the Church of the New Testa- 
ment, see the admirable account in Déllin- 
gers “First Age of theChurch.” Méhler’s 
Symbolism (“Symbolik”) contains a mase 
terly exposition of the differences between 
Catholics and Protestants on the subject of 
the Church. Cardinal Newman’s “ Deve- 
lopment of Christian Doctrine ” abounds 
with valuable matter on this subject.) 
CHURCH: PLACE OF CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSEMBLY. Ckurches may, 
in one sense, be said to be as old as Chris- 
tianity itself, for places of Christian meet- 
ing are frequently mentioned in the New 
Testament—e.q. in I Cor. xi. 22, xiv. 34. 
At first no doubt private houses were used 
for this purpose, and thus St. Paul, 
Coloss, iv. 16, writes, “Salute the brethren 
whoareat Laodicea, and N ymphas, and the 
Church that is in his house.” The same 
expression is used of Prisca and Aguila, 
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both at Rome, in Rom. xvi. 5; and at 


hesus, 1 Cor. xvi. 19; and also of 


Philemon, either at Colossea or Laodicea 
(Philemon, 2). This state of things con- 
tinued after the Apostolic age, though it is 
impossible to determine exactly when the 
gatherings in the houses of private Chris- 
tians gave way to assemblies held in build- 
ings erected for the purpose. Justin gives 
a famous description of the celebration 
of the Eucharist among Christians of his 
time, but he does not make any mention of 
churches in the later sense. Some light is 
thrown on the early Christian assemblies by 
the words quoted by De Rossi, “ collegium 
uod est in domo Sergis Pauling”! (“the 
club which is in the house of Sergia 
Paulina”); for the Christians were first 
recognised by the Roman government as 
“ Collegia ” or burial clubs, and protected 
by this legal toleration they no doubt 
held their first assemblies for public wor- 
ship. However, at the beginning of tlie 
third century, we find clear proof that 
churches properly so called began to be 
erected. us ‘Allius Lampridius in his 
Life of Alexander Severus (222-235) re- 
‘stes that this Emperor confirmed the 
Christians in possession of a place of wor- 
ship. St. Gregory the wonder-worker 
is said by his namesake of Nyssa, to have 
built several churches; and when the per- 
secution of Diocletian broke out, the sight 
of Christian churches was familiar to all, 
The edict of that Emperor, usually 
assigned to the year 802, ordered their 
destruction. As soon as this last persecu- 
tion was over, and the peace of the Church 
secured by Constantine, Christians began 
to erect churches on a magnificent scale, 
and thus seized the first opportunity of 
manifesting that outward respect to God 
and his house which is characteristic of 
Catholics. Eusebius has left an claborate 
description of the church built at Tyre 
between 313 and 322. He tells us of its 
great wall of enclosure, which has left its 
traces to this day; of its portico opening 
into the atrium, in the centre of which 
there was a fountain for the purification 
of the worshippers as they entered; of the 
grent doors, the nave, the aisles with 
alleriee above them; of the “thrones” 
or the clergy, and of “the moet holy 
altar” surrounded with railings of ex- 
poe work.* In short, the Church ex- 
ited the pomp of Catholic worship as 
soon as it was possible to do ao. 
3 Roma Sot i. p. 209, quoted by Dr. 
thot, Canmcation Chlossians. = 
8 EKueeb. H. £. x. 4, § 87, aeg. 
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The changes of style in church- building 
at different epochs do not concern us 
here; but it is worth while to note the 
arrangements of the earliest Christian 
churches. 

According to the rule laid down in the 
Apostolic Constitutions,' the Church was 
to have the sanctuary at the east end, the 
reason being that by this means the Chris- 
tians in church were enabled to pray as 
they were used to pray in private, t.e. 
facing the east. However, this rule was 
by no means universally observed. The 
church at Tyre, of which we have already 
i eo had the entrance at the east and 
the sanctuary of couree at the west; and 
ancient churches in home (eg. St. John 
Lateran) are preserved in this manner. 
The fact is that, as we shall presently see, 
it was impossible, according to the position 
which the bishop occupied, that both he 
and his flock should pray facing in the 
same directicn. If the rule in the Apo- 
stolic Constitutions was followed, the 
people faced east, the bishop west; if the 
church was placed like that built at Tyre, 
or like those said to have been erected: by 
Constantine at Rome, then the people had 
to face westwards, but the celebrant 
looked towards the east. The form of 
the church described in the Avpostolic 
Constitutions was an oblong, terminating 
at the inner end in @ semicircular projev- 
tion, called concha or apse. In this apse 
the altar was placed; behind the altar the 
bishop’s throne was placed; the pricsta 
occupied seats which formed a semicircle, 
the bishop's seat being in the midst, nnd 
the bishop and the priests being so placed 
asto look towards the people. Origen calls 
this place in which the seats of the bishops 
and priests wereset round the altar, presby- 
tertum. It corresponds to what we now 
call the sanctuary, anime which was not 
introduced till the middle ages. Of the 
deacons, some stvod in the presbyterium, 
others were stationed in the body of the 
church to keep order among the people. 
In the church of St. Agnes in the Roman 
Catacombs, we can still discover this 
ancient arrancement of the aha aa 
At each side of the apse—z.e. at the north 
aud southcorners, if vue apse looked east — 
there were racroddpu or cells for the re- 
servation of the Blessed Sacrament and 
for keeping the sacred vessels. 

The laity were placed in the nave, a 
name which has arisen from the compari- 
son of the Church to a ship, which we 

1 Apost, Constit, i. 57. 
em. Al. Strom. vii. 7. 
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meet with even in the A postolic Constita- 
tions. ‘In the middle stood the reader 
on a raised place.” Since the bishop also 
is said to have sat in the middle, although 
his throne really stood at the east end, we 
are justified in supposing that the reader's 
pulpit was between the north and south 
sides of the nave—in other words, at the 
east of the nave, and so, close to the pres- 
byterium. St. Cyprian! describes the 
conspicuous position of the reader, as he 
stand on the pulpit (sudps{um) in the sight 
of the congregation. 

Nearest to the presbyterium, places 
were reserved for the virgins, widows and 
aged women.® The next part of the nave 
was parted off into two spaces, each with 
separate doors: one of these portions was 
for men, the dvors being guarded by 
osttarts; the other for women, the doors 
being placed in charge of deaconeases. 
We learn from the direct testimony of 
Origen that the last place, te. the most 
remote from the altar—was given to tlie 
catechumens. No doubt, however, the 
catechumens were placed nearer to the 
altar than the penitents, though it is difti- 
cuit to determine the position occupied 
by the different classes of penitenta, Ter- 

~tullian® speaks of criminals, who were 
driven not only from the threshold, but 
from any place under -ne roof of the 
church; and Cyprian says of penitents, 
‘Let them come to the threshold of the 
church, but by no means pass over it.” 4 
We may perhaps conclude that the more 
advanced class of penitents (the “ hearers”) 
were placed in the porch (vap6né), while 
persons under excommunication were put 
outside of the church altogether. The 
buildings attached from ancient times to 
the church, such as the sacristy, baptist- 
ery, &c., are described in separate articles. 

As has been already said, we are con- 
sidering the church from the theological 
or ecclesiastical, not from the architec- 
tural point of view, so that we say nothing 
of the different styles which have pre- 
vailed in the East and West. According- 
ly, having described the arrangements of 
a Christian church in primitive ages, we 
may now pass on to speak of the modern 
regulations on the subject of church- 
building. We shall follow as our guide a 
recent writer on this subject, Msgr. de 


1 Cyprian, Ep. xxxviii., ed. Hartel. 

9 IipeoBurides, in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, There issome dispute as to the meaning 
of the word. 

$ Tertull. De Pudicit. c. 4. 


4 Cyprian (ed. Hartel), Ep. xxx, §6. 
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Montault, in his “Traité pratique d ¢@ 
Construction des Eglises.” 

A church is a building intended fre 
the general use of the faithful, and is for 
this reason distinct from a chapel, which 
is intended for the convenience of some 
family, college, &c.; or from an oratory, 
which is essentially domestic or private. 
The principal churches are called basili- 
cas, and these again are subdivided into 
greater and patriarchal, and into minor 
basilicas. The chief church of a diocese 
is called & cathedral, and a cathedral 
muy be patriarchal, eee metro- 
politan, according to the diznity of the 
prelate who holds it. An abbatial church 
is the seat of an abbot; if served by a 
chapter, a church js called cullegiate. 
The title perish-church explains itself. 
The greater Basilicas are called “ most 
holy,” while “most illustrious” and 
“illustrious ” (pertnsigne and tnsigne) are 
names 2f honour given respectively to 
lesser basilicas and collegiate churches, 
by favour of the Holy Soe. 

The place on which a church is to be 
built is to be designated by the bishop, 
as is expressly ordered both by the Pontie 
fical and canon law. There must be an 
open space all round the church, but this 
pres of the Pontifical doea not 
orbid the placing of houses for the 
bishop or clergy at the side. There 
should be no window or door opening 
into @ private house, unless permission to 
that effect has been obtained from Rome, 
There is no rule which requires the sane 
tuary to be placed at the east end, though 
Ferraris considers this arrangement more 
suitable. In the middle ages, pains were 
taxen to place the sanctuary so that it 
looked towards the point at which the 
aun rose when the foundations were traced, 
During the last three centuries this orien= 
tation, as it is called, has been much 
neglected. Nor, again, need the church 
be of any particular style, since the Church 
has sanctioned by use all kinds of eccle- 
siastical architecture. Moreover, churches 
are built in all forms and shapes: that of 
a Latin cross, of a Greek cross (which is 8 
croas with four equal branches), of @ rect- 
angle, circle, &c. The plans when com 
pleted must be submitzed to the bishop 
and approved by him. 

The laity are placed in the nave of 
the church. The separation of the sexes, 
which, as we have seen above, dates from 
the infancy of the Chuica, continued 
during the middle ages. It was the 
custom to place tLe wolues on the north, 
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the men on the south side of the nave. 
This separation of men from women in 
church is now very generally nevlected, 
but it is required ty the Roman Ritual 
and the “Ceremonial of Bishops,” when 
it can be managed without inconvenience. 

Catholics are of course bound to show 
respect to the church as the house of 
God. Men must uncover their heads, 
women, according to St. Paul’s rule, must 
have their heads covered. Ecclesiastical 
authority from time to time has in- 
tervened to suppress abuses contrary to 
this respect, and has severely interdicted 
unnecessary talking, the sale of pious 
objects, begging, &c., in the church. It 
is, however, to be observed that ecclesias- 
tical authority permits certain reunions 
which are not of a strictly religious cha- 
racter to take place in church. Thus in 
1669 the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
“declared that it was not contrary to the 
ecclesiastical rite, nay, that it was praise- 
worthy,” for the medical college of 
Salerno to “ confer the Doctor's degree in 
the church.” 

With regard to the repair of churches, 
the expense must be met, according to 
Benedict XIV. and other canonists, (1) 
from the revenues of the church, if suffi- 
cient for the purpose; (2) by those who 
are obliged, whether by custom or parti- 
. cular statute, to do so; (3) by the parish 
priest if his professional income allows of 
Ht, the assistant clergy being also bound 
to contribute on the same condition; (4) 
by the patron ; (5) failing all these, a tax 
imposed on the parishioners. 
For the rebuilding of churches, the Con- 
gregation of Rites sometimes permits the 
people of the place to work on holidays of 
obligation according to the discretion of 
the ordinary, provided that the work on 
these days is done gratuitously. In order 
to change the site of a church, very grave 
reasons are required, and often, particularly 
if a cathedral church is in question, leave 
must be obtained from Rome. 

The particular parts of the church, 
choir, porch, &c., and the furniture, altars, 
images, &c., are treated of in separate 
articles. Of the early history of churches, 
a good account will be found in the recent 
work of Probst, “ Kirchliche Disciplin in 
den drei ersten Jahrhunderten.” 

CHURCH PROPERTY (bona eccle- 
wastica), The right of the Catholic 
Church, equally with any other corpora- 
tion cr moral person, to acquire and pos- 
seas property, seems obvious to common 
sense; but since this right is often con- 
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tested in theory and withheld in practice 


in our own day, it may be desirable to gé 
into the matter in some detail: to examine 
the principle in human nature on which 
the temporal endowments of the Church 
are founded; to distinguish the various 
kinds of ecclesiastical property, and the 
purposes for which such property is re- 
quired; then, after sketching the history 
of Church endowments in Europe, to give 
some account of the efforts which medi- 
saval and modern legislation has made 
to arreet their increase and oust their 
possessors. 

How the Church came to possess pro~ 
perty any person who is a Catholic in 
more than name can discover by merely 
analysing the feelingswhich eponeneou 
arise in his own mind when he is invited, 
or has the opportunity, to make an offer 
ing for some religious object. In making 
it he feels that it is not he who lays the 
Church, but the Church that lays him, 
under an oblivation; enabling him by 
such acts to unite himself to her glorious 
cause, assist her in fulfilling her divine 
mission, help to have the divine praises 
celebrated with greater frequency and 
splendour, minister to the poor and suftere 
ing, and participate in the merits of her 
missioners labouring amongst the heathen. 
‘‘It is more blessed to give than to ree 
ceive.” Such being the natural sentiments 
of everyone who knows what being a 
Catholic means, there is no reason to fear 
that temporal possessions will ever be 
wanting to the Church, although the 
spoliations which she has had to endure, 
and is still enduring, in every part of 
Europe, cannot but cause great local em« 
barrassment and temporary arrest of her 
activity. Wherever there are Catholics 
deserving the name, there the Church will 
have property, whatever infidel legislation 
may contrive. The real danger is, lest 
the persevering efforts of the modern 
State to shut out religion from education 
should succeed in training upa generation 


of men and women to whom the genuine 
spirit of Catholicism would be unknown, 
and who would consequently starve the 


Church by their own illiberality, and ob- 
serve her persecution by their rulers with 
complacency. On this subject some re 
marks will be found under Epvucatios 
and ScnHoors. 

Property is of two kinds, mcveable 
and immoveable. The so-called Liberals 
of our day cannot deny that the Chureh 
must possess some amount of the former 
at least, if her functions are to be pare 
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formed at all. Christ’s kingdom, though 
not “ of this world,” is #n this world ; its 
mi: isters and subjecta are human beinys, 
its medium is social life, its local habita- 
tion is the world of sense; it theretore, 
while its end is heavenly, needs external 
and material resources. Money, if not 
exceeding the limits of ‘“ evangelical 
poverty,” and church aia ay of all 
kinds, it is admitted even by her enemies 
that the Church must possess. But they 
draw a line between moveable and im- 
moveable property—between money and 
land ; pretending that it is the duty and 
interest of the State to debar her from the 
enjoyment of real property, lest, we sup- 
ose, she should become too powerful, or 
est wealth should corrupt her ministers 
and divert them from their true vocation.! 
This last plea, of course, is hypocritical. 
On the other side, we shall quote an ad- 
mirable passage from Card. Soglia, in which 
he has shown for what purposes the Church 
requires property, and by what an indis- 
putable right she acquires and enjoys it. 
“Tt is asked,” he says, “whence does 
the Church derive the nght of acquiring 
and possessing real or landed property 
(bona stabilia et frugifera)? Is it from 
the civil law, or from some other system of 
law, human or divine? Unless I am 
much mistaken, a terse and solid answer 
to this question can be drawn from acon- 
sideration of the divine constitution of tle 
Church. We lmnow for certain, from 
sacred literature and tradition, that there 
is in the Ohurch a supreme power of ad- 
ministering religion and society, peculiar 
to it, instituted by Christ, and entirely 
distinct from the civil power. It is also 
a certain and established truth that she 
ossesses an inherent right to provide 
Porself with all those apt and suitable 
means which may be necessary for the 
reservation of religion itself and of 

hristian society. But, in order to the 
worship of God and the salvation of souls 
in the Christian society, churches and 
altars must be built; sacred vessels, orna- 
ments, and other things subsidiary to the 
Divine worship must be provided; the 


1 The innumerable unjust spoliations of 
which the Church has been made, and is still 
being made, the victim in Italy, and especi:lly 
at Kome (of which the robbery of the estates 
of the College of Propayanda is a recent and 
flagrant instance), are justified on some such 
@imsy reasoning as that described in the text; 
the real reason of course being that Italian 
Liberals hate religion, and hatred, as Aristotle 
says, desires for ite objects annihiletion— 
Td psy elves, 
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bishops, priests, and ministers who serve 
the Church and apply all their energies 
to the promotion of the eternal salvation 
of men, must be supported; clerks must 
be trained in letters and ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline; the poor, the sick, widows and 
orphans must be taken care of; hospitality 
must be practised towards the faithful; 
captives must be redeemed, and many 
similar works carried on: all which things 
cannot be done without buildings, re- 
venues, abundant resources, and large exe 
penses. It fullows that the Church pos- 
sesses by her very constitution, and by 
the will of her divine Founder, the right 
of procuring, acquiring, and possessing 
property, whether personal or real, in 
order that she may have at hand what is 
necessary in order to defray the expendi- 
ture abuve mentioned; just as civil suciety 
has the right of demanding taxes and 
levying iumposts, or even of possessin 

landed property, if public necessity and 
utility require it.”! The Cardinal goes 
on to maintain that the Church has at all 
times exercised this right, even in tne 
teeth of the prohibition of the civil power ; 
and as a case in point, he cites her acqui- 
sition of property during the third cen 
tury, when, as a “collegium illicitum,” 
she could not, according to the Roman 
jurisprudence, legally hold it. That the 
Church acted wrongly in making these 
acquisitions it would absurd and ime 
poe to maintain; but the rightfulness of 

er action can be vindicated on no other 
principle than one which asserts her right 
to hold property to be jure divino, and 
independent of the consent of the civil 
power. 

The historical aspect of the subject 
must now be briefly treated. It is the 
remark of St. Austin,? that when our 
Lord, who could have provided for Him- 
self and the Apostles in other ways, sanc- 
tioned the use of a bag or purse, in which 
the offerings of his followers were kept, 
and from which money was taken for the 
poor and the requirements of festivals, 
IIe desired to teach his Church that she 
had the right of possessing property. We 
learn from the Acts of the Apostles that 
they received, dating from the day of 
Pentecost, large sums of money which the 
new believers poured into their hands; 
that in those first days of fervour private 
property passed temporarily into abeyance, 
and the Apostles distributed to “every 

I Institutiones Canonica, ill. 1, he 
? Quoted by Ott, in the art. “Biene Kedlé 
siastiques,” Wetzer and Welte. 
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ane an he had need;”! moreover, 
that when the “ serving of tables” threat- 
ened to become so onerous as to divert the 
Apostles from their proper work, they ap- 
pointed deacons* to receive and administer 
ander their direction the Church funds. 
It is also explicitly stated in the New 
Testament that the labourer is worthy of 
his hire;”® that if the clergy sow to the 
laity spiritual] things, it is no great matter 
if they reap their carnal things,‘ and that 
“the Lord ordained that they who preach 
the Gospel should live by theGospel.”* The 
principle of Church endowment and Church 
property is thus seen to have full, explicit 
and undeniable Scriptural warrant. 

Space does not admit of our showing 
in Salen the nee = mad in which this prin- 
ciple was applied from age to age: how 
Church funds, from being in the beginning 
purely diocesan, came to be also capitular, 
parochial, and monastic; and how the ad- 
mission of the feudal customs endowed—if 
we might not say, burdened—the Oburch, 
not only with broad lands, but with a 
vast temporal jurisdiction in the shape of 
lor2ships and principalities. It may be 
interesting, however, to note the position 
in which the question stood at the time 
when peace was restored to the Churcb 
by Constantine. In the imperial ordi- 
nances preserved by Eusebius, it is com- 
manded that the sites of all their churches 
shall be restored to the Christians; and 
this is followed by the significant proviso 
that, “ since the Christiane are known to 
have had not only those places where they 
were accustomed to meet, but other places 
also, belonging not to individuals among 
them, but to the right of the whole 
body of Christians, you [the preeturs, pro- 
curators, &c.] will also command all these, 
by virtue of the law before mentioned, 
without any hesitancy, to be restored to 
these same Christians: that is, to their 
body, and to each conventicle respective- 
ly.” In another ordinance, addressed to 
Anulius, the emperor intimates that this 
restitution is to be made in favour of “ the 
Catholic Church of the Christians in the 


anything else.” ® e here see the civil 
power recognising the legality of those 
9 Acts iv. 25 ® Acts vi. 2. 
5 Luke x. 7. © 1 Cor. ix. 11. 
® 1 Cor ix. 14, 


© Euseb. Hist. Heels. x. §& (Bohn’s 
translation). 
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acquisitions which, as mentioned in a pre 
vious paragraph, had been made in con 
travention of the civil law. 

The unrestricted right to enjoy pro- 
perty thus recognised in the Church 
opened the way to abuses, as was only 
natural; these abuses were restrained by 
edicts of the emperors Valentinian and 
Theodosius, An edict of Marcian (¢ 457) 
removed many of these restrictions, and 
allowed all persons ample facilities for 
endowing the Church with any descrip- 
tion of property, whether by will or dis- 
position snéer vivos. In the West, aseach 
nation was converted, it voluntarily and 
joyfully enriched with lands and goods 
the Church which had brought to it the 
message Of salvation. In the ninth and 
tenth centuries the incursion of Pagan 
Danes, Normans, and Hungarians, and 
the confusions thence arising, caused great 
havoc and waste of the Church’s patri- 
mony; but the unity of the ecclesiastical 
organisation being preserved, and heresy 
kept at bay, the damage done was speedily 
repaired on the return of . From 
the eleventh century to the fifteenth ex- 
tended that marvel.. is period of Euro- 
pean development in which the Church, 

ouring out her treasures with a free 
feuds covered the face of the Continent 
and of our own island with a network of 
cathedrals, convents, colleges, and parish 
churches, the beauty and majesty of 
which later and colder ages admire but 
cannot emulate. The inroads made upon 
the Church’s fortune by the Reformation 
and modern revolutions can only be ind- 
cated in general terms. In England the 
Church was deprived of the cathedrals, 
parish churches, universities, hospitals, 
see-lands, glebes, hospitals, and a variety 
of other property, moveable and immove- 
able; all which were transferred to the 
new church founded by Elizabeth. With 
regard to the monasteries, their lands 
passed chiefly into the hands of private 

ersons, their personal property to the 
Cacm In France, the enormous landed 
possessions of the Church were confiscated 
at the Revolution, and the Catholic reli- 
gion for a time suppressed. By the Con- 
cordat which the First Consul concluded 
with the Holy See in 1802, the latter 
agreed to recognise the title of the holders 
of all Church lands alienated up to that 
time, and the French State on the other 
hand undertook to pay an annual grant 

4 “ Aurum Ecclesia habet, non ut servet, sed 
ut eroget et subveniat in necessitatibus.” 8. 
Ambr. quoted by Soglia, L : 
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from the public revenue for the support 
of the clergy. The republican govern- 
ment, being infidel, persecuted the Church, 
expelled the monks in 1903, and dis- 
established the Church in 1908. In 
Spain, the tithe has been abolished in 
recent times, and the greater part of the 
lands belonging to the clergy, both secular 
and regular, sold. But the position was 
somewhat ameliorated by the Concordat 
of 1851, which, while providing a new 
‘*dotation’’ for the clergy by means of 
a special tax, leaves the Church free to 
administer the property still remaining to 
her, and to make fresh acquisitions. In 
Portugal the state of things is much the 
Same as in Spain, but rather less favour- 
able to the Church. In Italy, the tithe, 
or a portion of it, is still payable to the 
clergy; this is also the case in Austria 
and Bavaria. In Prussia, the ancient 
patrimony of the Church was all lost 
during the warsof the French Revolution, 
and was replaced by an annual grant of 
very moderate dimensions. ‘The practical 
effect of the May laws of 1877, which 
imposed upon the bishops and clergy con- 
ditions which it was impossible for them to 
comply with and remain at the same time 
faithful to Christ and his Vicar, was to 
retrench this moderate endowment very 
seriously, and to leave several sees and 
hundreds of cures destitute of occupants. 
In Ireland, the Protestant Church, which 
it was the policy of the statesmen of 
Elizabeth to force upon the people, and to 
endow with the tithes and lands of the 
ancient Church, has recently (1869) been 
disestablished. No part of the recovered 
fund has been returned to the Catholics; 
but indirectly, from the appropriation of 
a considerable portion of it to the encou- 
ragement of intermediate schools, which 
are to a large extent Catholic, some 
advantage has accrued from disestablish- 
ment to the cause of religion. 

Laws of mortinain, having for their 
object either to restrict or entirely pro- 
hibit the acquisition of landed property 
by the Church, have formed a prominent 
feature in secular legislation in most 
countries of Europe from the thirteenth 
century down to the present day. But 
it will be convenient to treat of such 
legislation under a separate article [see 
MORTMAIN]. 


CHURCHING OF WOMEN  AF- 
TER CHILDBIRTH. A blessing 
which the priest gives to women after 
childbirth according to a form prescribed 
in the Roman Ritual. He sprinkles the 
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woman, who kneels at the door of the 
church, holding a lighted candle, with holy 
water, and having recited the 23rd Psalm, 
he puts the end of his stole into her hand, 
and leads her into the church, saying, 


‘*Come into the temple of God. Adore 
the Son of the Blessed Virgin Mary, who has 
given thee fruitfulness in childbearing.”’ 
The woman then advances to the altar and 
kneels before it, while the priest, having 
said a prayer of thanksgiving, blesses her, 
and again sprinkles her with holy water 
| in the form of across. The rubric in the 
i Ritual reserves this rite for women who 
have borne cluldren in wedlock. Women 
are under no strict obligation of present- 
ing themselves to be churched, though it 
is the ‘‘ pious and laudable custom,’’ as 
the Ritual says, that they should do so. 
Properly speaking, the churching of wo- 
men is not counted among strictly paro- 


'chial rights; stillit ought to be performed 


by the parish priest, as appears from a 
decision of the S. Congregation of Rites, 
December 10, 1703. 

This rite was suggested probably by 
the prescriptions of the old law in Levit. 
xii. In the Christian Church, the first 
mention of the rite is said to be found in 
the so-called Arabic canons of the Nicene 
Council. Amongthe Greeks, the blessing 
after childbirth is given on the fortieth 
day after the birth of the child, and the 
child must be brought with the mother to 
the church. 


CHURCH-YARD. [See CEMETERY. ] 


CIBORIUM. The use of the ciborium, 
or canopy over the altar, has been al- 
ready described in the article BALDAC- 
CHINO. In Enghsh ciborium is the name 
commonly given to the pyx ur which the 
Blessed Sacrament is kept. Pyx (also 
Jas) is the recognised name in our pres- 
ent liturgical books, and under that head 
the subject will be treated. The name 
‘*Ciborium minus ’’ ts first used for the 
receptacle of the Blessed Sacrament, in 
the middle ages. It is found in an Ordo 
Romanus printed inthe ‘‘ Bibliotheca Patr.”’ 
Lugdum. vol. xiti. 724. (Kraus, ‘‘ Real- 
Eneyclopadie.’’) 


CIRCUMCELLIONES. A name 
given to certain Donatist fanatics [see 
| DONATISTS]. These heretics were naturally 
jenraged and embittered when Constantine 
deprived them of their churches and 
‘banished the most distinguished among 
their bishops. Their fury increased 
‘when Constans renewed lis father’s 
laws in their full severity; and hence 
icrowds of Donatists, belonging to the 
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lower classes, gathered together under 
the leadership of some cleric or layman, 
made open war on the Catholics, and 
brought immense suffering upon them. 
These Donatists called therslved Agon- 
istici, “men eager for the fight;” their 
adversaries called them Circumcelliones, 
because they wandered ‘round the 
country huts,” (“circa cellas rusticas”) 
to do all the mischief they could. They 
exacted provisions by force, put out the 
eyes of Catholic clerica, possessed them- 
selves of their churches, &c. &c. They 
themselves were actuated by a morbid 
craving for martyrdom; so much so that 
they not unfrequently inflicted death on 
themselves. ‘This fanaticism lasted be- 
ond the middle of the fourth century. 
Mention is made of it by Optatus, “ De 
Schism. Donat.” ii. c. 18 seq. iii. c. &, and 
by Auyustine in his works against the 
Doratists. Besidea Circumcelliones, we 
also find the forms Circelliones and 


Circuitores. (Kraus, “ Real-Encyclo- 
padie.”) 
CIRCUMCISION, FEAST OF. 


The connection of circumcision with grace 
and the removal of original sin will be 
discussed in the article on the SacRAMENTS 
or THB OLD Law. Here it is enough to 
say that circumcision was the rite by 
which every male Jew entered into the 
covenant of God with Abraham, and be- 
came a partaker in its privileges and 
blessings; and that it was also instituted 
az a remedy for original sin, The law of 
circumcision was imposed on the Jews 
under the penalty of excision from the 
people of God. This law could not in 
any way bind our Lord. He was abso- 
lutely sinless, and therefore stood in no 
need of any remedy for original sin. He 
was the Son of God by nature, and 
therefore did not require adoption into 
the number of God’s children. Still, as 
St. Luke relates, our Saviour was cir- 
cumcised eight days after his birth, ac- 
cording to the precept in Levit. xii. 3, and 
then bo received the holy name of Jesus. 
The rite no doubt was performed at home, 
robubly in the cave at Bethlehem, and 
Fenedict XIV. remarks that painters err 
in representing the scene as taking place 
in the Tempie. Circumcision was some- 
times performed by the father of the 
family: Abraham, for example, in Gen. 
xvii. 23, is said to have circumcised “ Ie 
mael his son and all that were born in 
his house ;” sometimes by the mother, as 
appears from Exod. iv. 25, and 1 Mach. i. 
; eo that Ohrist may have received the 
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rite either from his Blessed Mother or St 
Joseph. 

Various reasons are given by theolo- 
gians and spiritual writers which made 
it fitting for our Lord to be circumcised. 
As it pleased God to send his Son, “ made 
under the law, to redeem those who were 
under the law.” so it became Christ to 
submit to the voke law by receiving cir- 
cumcision, that he might free his brethren 
from subjection to that law. Moreover, 
he came “in the likeness of flesh of sin,” 
and therefore he allowed Himself from 
the first to be numbered in appearance 


with sinners, and thus to afford a perfect 
model of obedience and humility. tly, 
although in his circumcision Ohrist did 


not actually redeem us by the blood which 
He shed, still the drops which then flowed 
were a pledye of all the blood which was 
to follow, when He hung upon the cross, 
Thus, in the beautiful language of a me 
disval writer, Peter of Blois, once Arche 
deacon of London, ‘ He, who for thirty 
years was to work salvation in the midst 
of the earth, from his very cradle and 
from the breasts of his mother, began 
the business of our salvation, and tasted 
the first-fruits of his Passion.” 

We find the first mention of the feast 
by its present name in Canon 17 of a 
council which met at Tours in 667. “In 
order,” so the canon runs, “to tread under 
foot the custom of the heathen, our fathers 
ordained that private litanies should be 
held (fiers) at the beginning of January 
(tn Kalendts), psalms suny in thechurches, 
and at the eighth hour on the first of the 
month (:n tpsts Kalendis) the Mass of the 
Circumcision, plesing to God, should be 
said.” It is clear from this canon that 
the feast was already ancient in the sixth 
cer:ury. In the “Codex Sacramentorum 
Ecclesta2 Romane,” which Benedict XIV, 
attributes to St. Leo and to his predeces- 
sors, and in a Roman Calendar not later 
than the middle of the ninth century, the 
feast is named the “ Octave of our Lord,” 
and this name is used along with that of 
the Circumcision in the “Corpus Juris.” But 
it is evident from the prayers, gospel, &c. 
snare for this ‘Octave of the Lord” 
that the Circumcision was commemorated 
on that day. In the Martyrology of 
Usuard, the feast is mentioned by its pre- 
sent name. In the Roman Martyrology 
the double title is used, “ the Circumcision 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Octave 
of his Nativity.” 

In some ancient Missals we find two 
Masses appointed for January 1: 3 Mass 
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e 
of tse Blessed Virgin, and another for the 
Circumcision of our Lord. Durandus, 
writing in the thirteenth century,speaks of 
this custom as still continuing in his time. 
Connected with it is a name given to the 
‘east, or rather to the day, in an ancient 
Itoman Calendar, viz. Natale S. Maria, 
“the feast of Holy Mary.” The origin 
both of the name and of the custom of 
saying the Mass de Beata Virgine are 
thus explained in the Micrologus: “Lately, 
when we celebrated our Lord’s Nativity, 
we could not give any special office to his 
Mother. Therefore not unsuitably do we 
venerate her more specially on the Octave 
of the Lord [t.e. on Jan. 1.}; lest she 
should seem to have no share in the s80- 
lemnity of her Son, though we do not 
doubt that in that same solemnity she 
deserves the chief honour after our Lord.” 
A curious and interesting relic of this 
ancient usave still survives. The Mass of 
the Blessed Virgin, indeed, can no longer 
be said on that day, but there is, both in 
the Mass and Office of the Circumcision, 
a marked and repeated reference to the 
Blessed Virgin, which seems strange and 
almost inexplicable till we see how it 
arose. 

The Circumcision used to be kept as 
a fast, though probably the fast was not 
prone beyond three in the afternoon. 

t. Augustine in his second sermon for 
Jan. 1, St. Peter Chrysologus, and other 
Fathers, inveigh against the heathen re- 
velry on this day, connected as it was with 
the ‘dolatrous worship of Janus and 
Strenia and with immoral excesses, This 
no doubt occasioned the institution of the 
fast. Certain Sacramentaries contain a 
Mass for Jan. 1 ‘‘ad prohibendum ab 
idolis.” (Benedict XIV. “ De Festis.”) 

CISTERCIANS. Of the ancient 
and illustrious order of Citeaux, the 
most flourishing and prolific of all the 
offshoots from the great Benedictine trunk, 
there are now but scanty traces remaining. 
The monastery at Citeaux itself has been 
turned into a Reformatory and Peniten- 
tiary, managed by secular priests, after 
the failure of a Socialist experiment made 
by the Fourierists to establish what in 
the jargon of the sect is called a phalan- 
stére within those venerable w Sic 
transit gloria munds ! 

St. Robert, the son of a gentleman of 
Ohampagne, devoted himself at an early 
age with all his heart to the service of 
God. He took the Benedictine habit, and 
studied carefully the rule of the A 
founder, from many things in which he 


me 
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found that the majority of the French 
monks deviated considerably. The chief 
points of difference seem to have regarded 
the use of trowsersand furred garments, eat- 
ing meat, and using fat in cooking, none of 
which things were allowed by the rule, 
yet were generally practised in France. 
n several monasteries over which he 
presided St. Robert and the monks could 
not agree, on account of the strict obsere 
vance of the rule which he desired to in 
troduce. In 1075 he founded a monastery, 
consisting of a group of cells, in the 
forest of Molesme, near Chatillon. Here 
he and other fervent hermits lived many 
years; but his thoughts still ran on the 
necessity of closer conformity to the rule, 
and as most of his followers saw things 
differently,’ he at last quitted Molesme, 
and, followed by twenty zealous adherents, 
formed & new morastery in a desert then 
covered with forest and thickets, at a 
ees called Oistercium (Citeaux), five 
eagues from Dijon. This was in 1098, 
which is regarded as the date of the 
foundation of the order. St. Robert was 
not to water the shoot which he had 
planted, for in the following year, the 
monks of Molesme having applied to 
Rome and represented the forlorn condi- 
tion in which his departure had left them, 
the Pope directed St. Robert to appoint 
his successor at Citeaux, and return to his 
former charge. St. Robert obeyed, and 
for the rest of his life remained at Molesme, 
where he died in 1110. Alberic, his suo- 
cessor at Citeaux, drew up the first code 
of Cistercian statutes; it was he who 
changed the habit from brown to white; 
and in his time the order took the Blessed 
Virgin for their special patroness, and the 
first Cistercian nunnery was founded. 
Alberic dying, in 1109, was succeeded by 
Stephen Harding, an Englishman from 
the monastery of Sherborne, a man of 
great energy, wisdom, and virtue, who in 
his twenty-five years of office geverned 
Citeaux with so much ability and success 
that he is usually regarded as the second 
founder of the order. Stephen, who is 
honoured among the sainta on April 17, 
had been prior under Alberic. In his 
time, and in great part by his exer- 
tions, were founded the four famous 
monasteries of La Ferté, (1118) Pontigny 
(1114), Clairvaux (1115), and Morimona 
(1116), which maintained, after Oiteasux, a 
kind of superiority in the order down to 
the time of its destruction. St. Stepher, 


1 See their arguments in the eighth book of 
Ordericus Vitalis. 
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tn whom tae instinct of government was 
strong, took care thut all the new abbeys, 
wherever founded, should be subordinate 
to the mother house, and that the abbots 
should often confer together on common 
atfairs; he is said to have first instituted 
« veneral chapters.” He wrote the account 
of Cistercian observances called the 
“Charte de Charité,” and caused the 
“Usages” and the “Exordium” of 
Citeaux to be compiled. The Usages, 
uccording to Alban Butler, “have always 
made the code of this order.” A touching 
story is told about the arrival of St. Ber- 
nard at Citeaux in 1118. The sturdy 
English abbot had given offence at the 
Burgundian Court by objecting to its too 
frequent visits to the monastery ; the monks 
were left in extreme poverty ; sickness laid 
many of them prostrate; no new subjects 
presented themselves; and it seemed as if 
the order, too austere for the weakness of 
human nature, must speedily perish. 
Stephen betook himself to prayer, and 
soon afterwards the youthful Bernard, 
with some thirty of his kinsmen and 
friends, presented himself at the gate of 
Citeaux and requested admission, the 
attraction of the place to these high- 
minded men having been that very aus- 
tenity which appalled souls less firm. The 
accession of such a novice was in itself an 
invigoration of the order; and the abbot, 
who soon discovered his merit, sent Ber- 
nard two years later, at the head of a 
colony of twelve monks, to found a new 
monastery at Clairvaux. By the middle 
of the twelfth century there were five 
hundred abbeys of the filiation of Ci- 
teaux; soon after 1200 the number had 
increased to eighteen hundred. In Eng- 
land the order soon took deep root; the 
first abbey founded here seems to have 
been that of Furness in Lancashire, which 
the united exertions of Stephen of Blois 
and the abbot his namesake erected in 
1127. Several military orders—e.g. those 
of Calatrava, Alcantara, and Avis—were 
subject to the jurisdiction of the abbot of 
Citeaux. For two hundred years, says 
Alban Butler, the order admitted no re- 
laxation of its observances. The rule of 
St. Benedict was followed in all its rigour ; 
there was little aloep to be had, much hard 
labour to be dona; fagting was observed 
from Nept. 14 to Easter; meat, fish, eggs, 


and were never touched, and even 
milk but rarely. Their churches, instead 

ing profusely adorned with aculp- 
ture inting according to the fashion 
of the were distinguished by 
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a bare simplicity, as may be scen at Pon- 
ase Aaa this day. 
the fourteenth century the preva- 
lence of ware in Europe caused many 
abbeys to be disturbed, plundered, and 
impoverished, Discipline suffered, for 
under such circumstances the rule could 
not possibly be observed. Long contro- 
versies arose in the order as to the law- 
fulness or the expediency of dispensing 
with the rule, especially as to eating meat. 
The Papal decrees called the Clementine 
(1265) and the Benedictine (1333), while 
changing several matters of jurisdiction, 
confirmed the observances, which certain 
abbots had even then begun to infringe. 
But the tendency to relaxation gradually 
became too strong to be resisted, and in 
1476, a brief of Sixtus IV. authorised the 
general chapter and the abbot of Citeanx 
to permit to any monks who applied for 
it, the use of meat. The variety of 
ractice which ensued was so embarrase 
ing, that in 1485 the general chapter 
decreed that meat should be used in all 
the convents on three days in the week. 
Meanwhile a counter-current of austerity 
exhibited itself in many places, and a 
reformation, reviving the primitive Cister~ 
cian rigour, was introduced by Martin de 
Va in Spain (1430), and spread to- 
wards the end of the same century through 
the provinces of Tuscany and Lombardy, 
In later times there were three or four 
celebrated reforms of this order; on one 
of which—instituted at la Trappe by the 
Abbé de Rancé—see the article TRapPrsts, 
The reformed congregation of Feuillans 
was founded in 1577 by Dom Jean de la 
Barriére; that at Sept Fonds, in the fole 
lowing century, by the abbot Eustache de 
Beaufort. The convents generally, inclue 
ding those of the Envlish province, fole 
lowed what was called the “common 
observance” according to the dispense of 
Sixtus V. 
At the Dissolution there were upwards 
of a hundred Cistercian houses in E 
land; the names are given below.! Unlike 


! This list of Cistercian houses existing at 
the date of suppression is extracted from the 
materials provided by Tanner’s WNotitia, 
Nunneries are distinguished by an asterisk , 
cells by the letter C. 


Alba Landa ! — Bindon oe) 
(Caerm.) Biham (Linc.) 

- Appleton * oe) 10 Bittlesden ics 
Baredale (York.) Blea Tarn, 
Basingwerk Bockland (Dev.) 

Bordesley (Wore.) 

Boxley (Kent 

Brewood ° ( 


Beaulieu 
Barnoldswick 
Bildwasa (Salop) 


\ ral Pied 
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the Friars, who planted themselves in all 
the large towns, the Cistercians, whose 
Original aim was personal sanctification 
in solitude through prayer and penance, 
usually built their houses by preference 
in lonely valleve and sequestered nooks. 
The French Revolution swept away 
their foundations in most countries of 
Kurope, but several Cistercian convents 
still remain in Austria, Belyium, and 


Bruerne (Oxf.) Marham ®* (Norf.) 


Buckfastleizh Mavnan (Deub.) 
( Dev.) 70 Medinenham 

Bvland ( York.) Bucks) 

Calder Melsa (York.) 


20 Cliff (Som.) Mereval (Warw.) 


Coggeshall (Essex ) Neath - 
Cokehill * (Wore. Netle 
Combe (Gloue.), C. New Minster 
Combe (Warw.) ( Northumberland.) 
Combermere Newenham (Dev.) 
Cotham* (Linc.) Pinley * (Warw. 
Croxton (Staff.) Pipewell (North- 
Cumhyre (Radn.) ants) 
Dernhale (Chesh,. Quarter (Hants 
80 Dieulacres (Statl) 80 Revesby (Linc. 
Douglas Rewley (Oxf.) 
Dunkeswell (Dev. Rievaulx (York.) 
Dunscroft (York.), Robertsbridge 
C. (Suss, 
Ellerton * (York.) Roch (York.) 
Essholt ® (York.) Rosedale (York.) 
Farringdon, C. Rufford fet) 
Flexlev (Glouc.) Rushin ( Man.) 
Ford (Dev. Sawley ( York.) 
Fors Work} Sawtre (Hunts) 
40 Furness 90 Sewesley*® (North- 
Garendon (Leic.) ants) 
Gokwell * (Linc.) Sibton (Suff.) 
Grace Dieu Sinningthwaite ® 
(Monm. (York.) 
Greentield * (Line. Stanlegh (Wilts) 
Hamjwle * ( i) Stoneleigh(Warw.) 
IIales (Glouc.) Strata Florida 
Hevenyng® (Lince.) (Card. 
Holm Cultram Stratford at Bogk 
(Cum.) Stykeswold ® 
Horwell (Warw.), (Line. ) 
C. Swineshed (Line. 
60 Hutton (Staff.) Swinhey® (York. 
Jorvaulx 100 Thame (Oxf.) 


Keldon * (York.) Tarrant Kaines * 
Kingswood(W ilts. (Dorset) 
Kemmer ( Merion. Titley (Essex) 


Kirkleys* ( York.) Tintern (Monm.) 


Kirkstall (York.) Vale Royal 

Kirksted (Linc.) (Chesh.) 

Lanakebran Valle Crucis 
Corn.), C (Denb. 


Vaudey (Linc.) 


O Legborne ° fant Wardon ( Beds.) 
Llanclere * (Card. Waverley (Surrey) 
lugan ° Whalley 
(Montg.) 110 Winteney ° 
tarnam Hants) 
(Monm. Woburn 
London : Tower hill Worcester ° 
9 ot. James's, C Wyckham® (York.) 
Loath (Linc.) 114 Ystrat Marchel 
Margan (Glam. ) (Monty. ) 
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Poland. In 1805 a colony of Cistercian 
monks arrived in the U.S. from Clair- 
vaux, But they did not remain, and 
they established themselves at Tracadie 
in Nova Seotia, In 1848 another band 
came, this time froin Treland, and found- 
ed the Abbey of La Trappe, at Gethse- 
mani, Ay. Stilllater New Melleray Ab- 
bey, near Dubuque, lowa, was establish- 
ed, and both abbeys are now flourishing. 
(I1élyot, “ Ordres Monastiques ;” Alban 
Butler, April 17 and 24; Wetzer and 
Welte, art. Citeaur; Tanner's “ Notitia.”) 
CIVIL LAW. The law of Rome, be- 
rinning with the Twelve Tables, and end- 
ing with the Code and Pandects of Justi- 
nian, is so called. Immense powers of 
mind were employed during many cen- 
turies in harmonising, rationalising, and 
completely adapting to the wants of social 
life, che laws of Rome. On this see Sa- 
vigny, Walter, Phillips, &c. After the in- 
road of the Lombards into Italy, the in- 
crease of anarchy and barbarism in every 
part of Iurope caused the authority of 
the civil law to decline. The customs of 
the Franks, the Burgundians, the Angles, 
or the Visigoths, were of more account 
with the conquerors of Europe than all 
the wisdom of Ulpian or Papinian; and 
out of these customs the Jer loct, or com- 
mon law of each country, gradually arose 
In the twelfth century, society being now 
ina more stable condition, the study of the 
civil law wus revived at the University ot 
Bologna, whence it spread to other 
countries. The rulers of the Church have 
observed no uniform attitude towards this 
study, because, as circumstances varied, 80 
did the duty of the Church vary. St. 
Chrysostom, when he was converted to 
God, abandoned for ever, as he tells us, 
the study of the Roman law. Yet St. 
Gregory the Great often made use o1 
the imperial laws himself, and advised 
the bishops of several countries, when 
these Jaws did not conflict with the 
canons, to promote their observance. After 
the twelfth century the civil and canon 
law ee Law] were studied pars pass: 
the Roman Pontiff admitted that “ the 
laws were a support to the canons;” and 
Honorius III., early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, ordered that there should alwrys be 
a school of oth laws, “utriusque juris,” 
in the Roman Curia. On the other hand, 
the German and imperial legieta, who 
were possessed by the idea of “ the H3ly 
Roman Empire” and all that the phrase 
involved, strove to give to the civil 
universality equal to that of the canon law 
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and to make all national codes give way 
to it. As mankind, religiously, were 
gathered irto one Church, 80, civilly, ac- 
cording to theee dreamers, they were or 
ought t) be members of but one State, 
the Empire, the head of which delegated 
more or less of his power to the Gags 
and princes of other lands. With such 
theories of the civilians the Church could 
have nothing to do; and there was some 
danger, if she should show unmixed 
favour and countenance to the study of 
the civil law, lest the Governments outaide 
the Empire, which maintained their abeo= 
lute in dence, and did not mean to 
supersede their own codes by the Roman 
law, should take umb at her proce- 
dure, and curtail her liberty of action 
witLin their borders. Hence we meet 
with various Papal briefs and orders 
tending to discourage, or at least to 
place under restraint, the study of the 
civil law. Pope Innocent IV., in a letter 
addreesed to the bishops of all Euro- 
pean countries except Germany, deplored 
the esagothe nee addiction of the cle 
to this study (“tota clericorum multi- 
tudo ad audiendas seculares leges con- 
eurrit ”), and forbade the civil law to be 
pees taught, unless by the desire of the 
sovereign, Nevertheless, the intrin- 
sic excellences of the Roman Law are e0 
great that recourse to it could but be 
moderated; the Pontiffs neither could 
nor wished to supersede it by any other. 
In all countries it was introduced along 
with the canon law into Church courts; 
and the rule which the canonists still 
observe! gradually sarose—namely, that 
where the canons are silent or obscure, 
if the matter under adjudication be of a 
spiritual nature, reference shall be made 
to the writings of the Fathers ; but if it be 
of a secular nature, to the civil law. In 
England a line of great lawyers, com- 
mencing with Glanvile in the twelfth 
century, and including the names of Brit- 
ton, Bracton, and Littleton, laboured to 
refine and harmonise the common law; 
and 19 other code was recognised in the 
King’s courts. But in the Church courtsthe 
civil law, as already stated, was in use; and 
it was carefully studied, and degrees wore 
given in it, at the two Universities? At 


yelif, in 1882, were * 300 
tores Jeyum ” (or “utriusque juris,” or “,uris 
eanonici et iy Nel a bishop “vocatus in- 
diplendun in jure civili,” and “doctores de- 
eseterum” (or “in decretis”) whose degree 
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the Reformation the study of the canon 
law was abandoned at Oxford; the law 
of the land did not even yet appear to 
have been rationalised sufficiently for the 
purposes of academical study; and hence 
to this day the only legal degrees 
conferred by Oxford are in civil law 
(Bachelor and Doctor), a branch of learn- 
ing the importance of which in legal 
education is, indeed, now fully recognised 
amongst us, but of which the actual 
authority and practical application are, 
we suppose, more limited in England than 
in any other European country. 

CIVIL MARRIAGE. (See Mam 
RIAGE. | 

CLANDESTINE. (See Manner] 

CLARES. (See Poor CLanm.]} 

CLAUSURA. [See ENCLOSURE. } 

CLERGY, CLERICAX STATS, 
CLERIC, CLERK, &c. The clerical 
state is the rank or condition of those who 
are separated from the mass of the faith- 
ful, attached in a special manner to the 
divine service and made capable of ad- 
ministering the power of the Church. 

The word is of course derived from 
the Greek xAnjpos, a lot, a word which 
frequently occurs in its literal sense in the 
LXX and New Testament. But how did 
the word lot come to denote “ the clergy ” f 
The answer to this question is very far from 

St. Jerome’s beautiful explanation, 
that the clergy are 30 called because the 
Lord himself is the lot, se. the portion, 
of clerics, does not seem to be borne out 
by the history of the word. The Pontifi- 
cal, it is true, evidently alludes to this 
mystical signification, and no one will 
deny that such an Apes may most 
fitly and naturally be made; but it is 
quite another thing to maintain that the 
name was first given among Obhristians 
for the reason assigned by Jerome. The 
following seems to us on the whole the 
way in which the term “clergy” gradu- 
ally assumed a technical and restricted 
sense. The notion of lot easily led 
to the sense of office allotted. Thus St. 
Peter says of Judas,'“‘he received the lot 
of this ministry ” (rdv eAnpov ris dcaxoviag 
raurns) and Irenssus says of Pope Hyginus 
that he held “the ninth lot of epis- 
copal succession from the Apostles ” 
(€vvaroyv xAnpov); of Eleutherus that he 
obtained “ the lot of the episcopate.”* A 
little later than Irenssus—vis. in Olement 


was in canon law alone, See Fuseic. Zion 
286. 


1 Acta L 17. 
2? Iren. i. 27,15 HL883 
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of Alexandria! and Tertullian?—we meet 
with the word in its modern sense. ‘The 
former relatesof St. John, that he travelled 
from Ephesus through the owe 
country, “in some places to establis 
bishops, in others set up entire churches, 
in others to admit some one individual to 
the ranks of the clergy («Anp@ va yé riva 
cAnpwowyv) of those who were signified to 
him by the Spirit: ”” t.e. when a college of 
presbyters, &c., already existed, St. John 
admitted a fresh member. Tertullian 
speaks of those who are puffed up “ ad- 
versus clerum”—t.e., as is clear from the 
context, “against the clergy.” Thus the 
word appears to have meant (1)a lot; (2) 
an office allotted; (3) as early at least as 
ehe close of the second century, those who 
held the office, or perhaps to whom the 
office was allotted—viz. the clergy. It 
may be objected that the technical use of 
the word is much earlier, and that we 
find an example in 1 Pet. v. 3, where we 
read in the advice given to the “ ancients,” 
“neither as domineering over the clergy, 
but being made a pattern of the flock 
from the heart.” But “dominantes in 
cleris”’ (xaraxupievovres trav xAnpwv) caD- 
not have the meaning given to it in the 
Douay version. This is shewn both by the 
connection, and by the fact thet the word 
is in the plural. ius calls attention to 
each of these points and interprets the 
passage 23 6 prohibition forbidding the 
ancients” to domineer over the “ lots,” 
or congregations placed under their care, 
The word “ cleris”’ is parallel and equiva- 
lent to the “gregis” or “flock” which 
occurs in the latter half of the verse.$ 
While, however, the name is wanting 
in the New Testament, the thing intended 
by the name is there. The very fact that the 
epistles of St. Paul mention bishops who 
** are to rule the Church of God,” and pre- 
lates whom the faithful are to “ obey ” and 
to whom they are to “be subject,” is 
f conclusive that the distinction be- 
tween clergy and laity was fully recog- 
nised by the Apostles. The Church did 
but act in accordance with the revelation 
entrusted to her, when she separated the 
elergy from the laity by outward marks, 


1 Clem. Al. De Divit. Servando, c. 42. 

9 Tertull. De Monog. c. 12. 

8 This explanation agrees on the whole 
with that given by Dr. Lightfoot, Commentary 
on Philippians. Baur (Aire ch. der drei 
ersten Jahrhunderte, p. 266) makes the word 
mean (1) lot or order; (2) rank or station—in 
1 Pet. v. 8, “ not domineering over the different 
ranks”, (8) the rank par exeellence, «0. the 
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and gave certain privileges to the former. 
[For the privileges, decorum, &c., see 
CLERK. | 

CLERICI VAGANTES. Eccleei- 
astical law has required from the earliest 
times that before admission to holy orders 
a cleric shall possess a titlh—that is, a 
benefice sufficient for his subsistence, or 
else a patrimony, belonging to him in bis 
own right, and competent to support hin 
But this requirement was often waived 
in particular cases, especially when a 
bishop wished to send priests to a remote 
and unsettled part of his diocese, or to 
preach to the heathen in a neighbouring 
country. Such priests would, in the 
majority of cases, obtain settled cures in 
the districts whither they went; but those 
who did not succeed in doing so had no 
choice but to return home and put theme 
selves at the disposal of their bishop 
Thus a class of “roving” or unattached 
priests was gradually formed, the members 
of which asa general rule could be use- 
fully employed in supplementing the 
regular diocesan work. But it was inevit- 
able that abuses should arise out of such 
a state of things; and to put an end to 
these, the Council of Trent decreed that 
“noone should in future be ordained who 
was not attached to that church or pious 
institution for the needs or convenience 
of which he was selected, so that he might 
discharge hia tunctions there, and not 
wander about having no fixed abode.”! 
(Ferraris, Clericus, Ordo, Titulus.) 

CLERE. In 6 general sense, and 
when we are considering who are entitled 
to enjoy clerical privileges, the name of 
cleric or clerk is applicable to the whole 
body of the secularclergy, including pere 
sons in minor orders (Council of Trent, 
sess. xxiii. c. 6, De Ref.); also to monks 
and nuns, to lay institutes following a 
religious rule, to hermits leading their 
life under authority, to the Knights of 
Malta, &c. In the stricter sense, and 
when penalties are under consideration, 
the name is only applicable to the inferior 
ranks of the secular clergy, and does not 
include bishops, canons, or any eccle- 
siastical dignitary. 

In the middle ages “clerk” was used 
loosely for ‘‘ man of learning,” the latter 
class being almost wholly comprised within 


the former. Thus H I. of England 
was called Beauclerk,and Chaucer writes— 


“ Fraanceys Petrark, the laureat poste, 
Highte? this werk’ ” 


Sess. xxiii. c.16, De Ref. ° Was called 
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and Wyclif, or some other,! says, “ Lin- 
colne [Robert Grossetéte] and other cler- 
kis proven,” where all that is meant is 
“learned men.” 

Till recent times, secular rulers and 
legislators recognised the fundamental 
eharacter of this distinction, as investing 
the Catholic clergy with certain immuni- 
ties, and furnishing a sufficient ground 
for a separate system of ecclesiastical law, 
to which clerical things and persons should 
be subject. (See PRIvILEGE, IMMUNITY.] 
The tribunals in which this law was ad- 
ministered were the forum externum of 
the Church, and all clerics, high and low, 
enjoyed the privilegium fori—that is, the 

ight of trial according to the cancn law. 
The various national codes having, through 
the constant pressure of Christianity and 
the action of the canon law, become in 
most things rational and humane, modern 
statesmen tend to the doctrine that all 
subjects of the State shouid be treated 
alike—that the law should be the same 
for all, and civil burdens be borne by all 
indiscriminately. Yet, the failure to re- 
cognise a distinction of status which is 
real and fundamental, and rests on divine 
institution, can but lead, wherever found, 
to trouble, confusion, and the depravation 
of morals. If in every Oatholic country 
having the conscription, the so-called 
Libera's succeeded in destroying the 
clerical immunity from military service, 
as they are now endeavouring to do in 
France, a great decrease would soon thin 
the ranks of the clergy, accompanied by 
unspeakable distress and damage to Chrie- 
tian souls. The Oburch in Europe has 
lost the tithe, the greater portion of her 
property, and much of the consideration 
which she formerly received from society ; 
the mixed motives which once tended to 
fill the ranks of the clergy no longer 
operate; the labourers are few, and their 
fair hire is withheld from them. Under 
such) circumstances, it would be the wis- 
dum of the Governments to smooth the 
way for young men to enter the clerical 
state, aud: to lessen the hardships which 
surround them in that state. Yet we see 
modern society, in too many once Catholic 
States, taking the opposite course; and 
“ Liberal” statesmen legislating against 
the clergy as if they were some destructive 
anti-social caste, instead of the necessary 
and divinely-appointed guides by whom 
human beinys are prepared in time to face 
eternity. ‘They may succeed in nipping 
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in the bud many vocations, but they will 
not succeed in making men happier and 
better, nor in strengthening the bases of 
social order, which, when religion lan- 
guishes, are inevitably imperilled. 

According to the canon law, the dress 
of the cleric must be sober in form and 
colour. Trade and secular business are 
forbidden to him. He is required to use 
great caution in frequenting the company 
of the other sex, and must not be present 
at public balls or masquerades. In the 
Decretum there is a prohibition against 
the attendance of clerics at stage plays of 
every description. Lut in the course of 
ages a contrary custom has arisen, which 
causes this prvhibition no longer to bind 
ander gortal sin, unless enforced by some 
<liocesan or provincial law. Gambling and 
ames of hazard are forbidden to clerics, 
{hough some modification has been intro- 
cuced in later times, and an approved 
canonist quoted by Ferraris! says that 
“clerics who play seldom and moderately, 
fer amusement's sake, are altogether ex- 
c..sed from sin if the diocesan law does not 
prohibit to them games of chance, and 
local custom sanctions it.” Clerics must 
not carry arms without just and necessary 
cause ; hence shooting, unless for the sake 
of procuring food, would seem not to 
be allowed; but a moderate indul- 
gence in hunting and fishing is not for 
bidden. 

Till quite lately, the server at Mass 
used to be called the “clerk,” even though 
a layman, by Inglish and Irish Catholics, 
because he did clerk’s work; just as the 
boys at Mass are called “acolytes,” though 
not really so, because they do acolytes’ 
work. (I’erraris, Clericus.) 

CLINICAL BAPTISM. A name 
given in the early Church to baptism 
received on the bed of sickness, those who 
received it being called clinict or «Xcvxol. 
The first notice which we have of baptism 
so conferred is contained in a letter of 
Pope Cornelius written about the middle 
of the third century to Fabius of Antioch. 
The subject is important from two distinct 
points of view, for it throws light both on 
the doctrine and the discipline of the 
early Church. 

With regard to the former, the custom 
of conferring clinical baptism proves 
that baptism given, not by immersion, but 
by sprinkling the recipient, or by pouring 
water over him (by aspersion or perfusion) 
although unusual, was still considered 
valid. This validity is clearly laid dows 

" Layman. 
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by Oytrian, in Ep. lxix., when he answera 
e question whether those who had not 
been “‘ washed with the water of salvation, 
but had had it poured over them,” were 
“Christians in the strict sense” (legitime 
Shristiant), He replies that we need 
not be concerned because the baptised 
person in case of sickness has been sprinkled 
or had water poured over him (instead 
of being immersed), since in any case he 
receives the “ grace of the Lord.” 
However, the discipline of the Church 
made a difference between ciinict and 
other Christians, and did not allow the 
former to be ordained, on the ground that 
thev probably had received the sacrament 
rather from fear than from a higher 
motive. In the lettor already mentioned 
Cornelius states that it was arainst the 
law for one who had received clinic bap- 
tism to enter the ranks of the clergy.' The 
Council of Neocsesarea (can. 12), in the 
early part of the fourth century, renews 
this ancient prohibition, making, however, 
an exception in the case of clinict who sig- 
ralised themselves by zeal, and for times 
when there was great want of clergy. 
This canon was received into the “ Corpus 
Juris,” c. 1. Dist. 57.3 
CLOISTER. An enclosed space, 
usually square, surrounded by covered 
passages, which have continuous walls on 
the outer side, and rows of pillars on the 
inner side facing the square, in connection 
with monastic, cathedral, or collegiate 
buildings. In the British Isles they did 
not appear earlier than the 13th cen- 
tury. They doubtless first appeared in 
monasteries, furnishing monks with the 
means of exercise under cover in wet 
weather, The interior space was some- 
times used for a cemetery, as at Salis- 
bury. Schools are said to have been held 


in them, though they ean searcely, at | 


any rate in northern climates, have been 
very suitable for the purpose. In no 
country in Europe have so many fine 
specimens of Gothic cloisters been pre- 
served as in England. That at Gloucester 
is of remarkable beauty; the cathedrals 
of Durham, York, and Lincoln, and New 
College, Oxford, furnish fine examples, 
CLUNY, CONGREGATION OF. 
This branch of the Benedictine order at- 
tained in the middle ages to a pitch of 
greatness and influence which entitle it to 
a separate article. It was founded by Berno, 
abbot of Gigny, in 912, with the assistance 
of William Duke of Aquitaine, who en- 
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dowed the new monastery with his whee 
domains, forests, meadows, vineyards, &c., 
at Cluny, fifteen miles from Macon-sure 
Saone. A succession of great and saintly 
abbots—Odo, Aymard, St. Mayeul, St 
Odilo, and St. Hugh—procured for the 
Abbey of Cluny a world-wide reputation, 
great wealth and political influence, and 
a filiation of many hundred monasteries. 
The bond of dependence was strictly 
maintained in all the houses founded from 
or connected with Cluny ; in nearly every 
instance they were governed by priors, 
not abbots. Urban II., the Pope who 
preached the first crusade, had been 
educated at Cluny under St. Huch. The 
great Earl of Warenne, the friend and 
companion in arms of the Conqueror, 
founded the first Cluninc house in Enge 
land, at Lewes, in 1077, dedicating the 
church in honour of St. Pancras. Under 
Peter the Venerable, the ninth abbot, the 
contemporary and friend of St. Bernard, 
Cluny reached its apogee. Peter drew 
up a reformed rule; two thousand con- 
vents recognised him as their superior; 
and in 1131 the Pope himself, Innocent 
II., came to Cluny and consecrated the 
new church, the master-piece of Gothic 
architecture and one of the wonders of 
the world. At the Revolution, the town 
of Cluny bought the church from the 
Republican Government, and pulled it 
down ; nothing but the two towers and a 
few other fragments was left standing. 
Some time afterwards the people of Cluny 
invited Napoleon to visit their town; the 
emperor replied, “No, no, you are 
Vandals.” 

There were thirty-five Cluniac houses 
in England at the time of the suppreasion ; 
the list is given below.! Only one was 
an abbey—Bermondsey; the rest were 


! Nunncries are distinguished by an asterisk 3 
cells by the letter C, 


Bablew (Som.), C Malpas (Mona.), © 
Barnstaple Melton Mowbray, © 
Bermondsey Montacute (Som. 


Bretton Monk (York.)| Myndham (Suff.) 


Bromholm (Norf.) Normansberch 
Careswell (Dev.), C (Norf.), C 
Castleacre (Norf.) Northampton 
Clitford (Heref.) Northampton ® 
Daventry Pontefract 

Derby, G Preone (Salop), C 
Dudley, C Prittlewell (Essex) 
Hitcham (Norf.),C |! Slewsham (Norf.), G@ 


Holme (Dors.), C 
Horkslev ae 
Horton (Kent), 
ct Lanc.), C 
Lenton (Notts. ) 
Lewes 


Stancsgate (Eseex 
| St. Syriac Com) 
| Thetford 
1 Tykeford (Bucks), G 
| Wangford (Suff.). O 
Wenlock — 
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priories or cells. (Hefele’s art. in Wetzer 
and Welte; Tanner's “ Notitia.”) 
COADIJUTOR. One who helps s 
relate, or a priest holding a benefice, in 
iachareing the duties of his bishopric or 
benetice. Ooadjutorship may be of two 
kinds: one tempor and revocable, 
allowed on account of sickness or other 
incapacity, and implying no right of suc- 
cession; the other perpetual and irrevoc- 
able, and carrying with it the right to 
succeed the person sa sie In this 
latter sense it is expressly forbidden by 
tne Council of Trent;! nevertheless the 
Pope, for vaeere causes, sometimes con- 
es it, the plenitude of his apostolic 
power enabling him legally to dispense 
with the law. If coadjutor is required 
for a parish priest, it is for the bishop of 
the diovese to nominate one; if for a 
bishop, tl:e nomination belongs to the 
Pope, any usage to the contrary notwith- 
standi In the case of a priest, if the 
incapacity is temporary or curable, he 
must appoint a vicar or substitute, not a 
coadjutor. The various infirmities which 
justify coadjutorship—serious and in- 
curable illnsss, leprosy, loss of speech, &c. 
—are ified in the canon law. In the 
caso of a bishop, the terms “ adminis- 
trator” and “su ” mean much the 
game as coadjutor, the differences being, 
that the administrator's function ceases 
when the bishop resumes charge of the 
diocese or dies, and a suffragan assists the 
bishop in things which relate to his 
ministry, but has no jurisdiction; while a 
coadjutor has jurisdiction, and his rights 
may, as we have seen, by special Papal 
permission, subsist after the death of the 
coadjuted. Various points affecting the 
precedence, dignity, and ceremonial 
attaching to a coadjutor bishop have been 
settled from time to time by the Congre- 
gation of Rites. (Ferraris, Coadjutor.) 
COAT, THE HOLY (tunica tncon- 
sulsis, der hetlige Rock, la sainte Robe). 
This celebrated relic is in the treasury of 
the cathedral of Treves, and a very an- 
cient tradition asserts it to be identical 
with the seamless coat which our Saviour 
wore at the time of his Passion, The 
empress Helena, having come into pe 
session of it in the Holy Land, is said to 
have given it to the city of Treves, where 
abe resided for a considerable time. The 
earliest written testimony to this effect is 
found in the Gesta Trevtrorum, a chroni- 
cle of the first half of the twelfth century, 
where Helena is said to have presented 
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the relic to the church during the epi- 
scopate of Agritius (314-334). Several 
other notices of the Holy Coat are found 
in documents mounting up to, or nearly 
to, the twelfth century. But the most 
remarkable and interesting piece of 
evidence, in support of the authenticity 
of the relic, is an ancient ivory belonging 
to the cathedral (lost for some time but 
recovered in 1844), on which the Empress 
is figured, seated at the church door, and 
awaiting the arrival of a procession 
closed by a chariot in which are two 
ecclesiastics guarding a chest. Above the 
chariot is the face of Christ, hy which 
some relation between our Lord and 
the contents of the chest seems to be 
indicated. This ivory was examined 
by the Archsological Society of Frank- 
fort in 1846, with the result of fixing 
its date at the end of the fourth or be- 
ginning of the fifth century. 

We read of the translation of the 
relic from the choir to the high-altar of 
the cathedral in 1196. After an interval 
of more than three hundred years, it was 
exposed in 1512, and on several other 
occasions in the sixteenth century, for the 
veneration of the faithful. During the 
wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, 1t was deposited for safety in 
the castle of Ehrenbreitstein, or at Augs- 
burg. In 1810, with the permission of 
Napoleon, the bishop of Treves, Mgr. 
Mannay, brought the sacred relic back 
from Augsburg to his own city; and, in 
spite of the confusion of the times, a 
multitude of pilgsims numbering over 
two hundred thousand visited Treves to 
celebrate this joyful restoration. But the 
most striking and successful exposition 
was that of 1844, when eleven bishops 
and more than a million of the laity 
flocked to Treves from all sides during the 
period (from August 18 to October 6) for 
which the Holy Coat was exhibited 
Several miraculous cures were reported, 
and the joy and piety of the believing 
throng must have been a very moving 
sight. Certain unstable Catholics, with 
a secret leaning to rationalism, took 
offence at the proceedings, and wrote 
against the authenticity of the Holy Coat. 
Among these were Czerski, an ecclesiastic 
from Posen, and Ronge, a suspended 
priest of Breslau. A long controversy 
arose, in the course of which these men 
seceded from the Church and founded a 
sect which they called the “German 
Catholic Church.” The movement made 


a great noise at the time, but is now | 
a 
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seldom heard of. The well-known 

Catholi; writer, Gdérres, published a 
phiet on the question, entitled “ The 

Pilg-inags of 'freves,” in 1845. 

(This notice follows the article in 
Wetzer and Welte by J. Marx, the author 
of several works bearing on the history of 
the relic.) 

CODEX CANONUM ECCL. AF- 
RICANZ. Thiscollection of canons, 138 
in number, consists substantially of the 
pelle decisions of the great African 
council which sat at Carthage between 
419 and 422. Dionysius I’xiguus (see 
Canon Law) admitted the greater part of 
them into his first collection. The synod 
tx Trullo (691) approved and adopted 
these canons, with those of many other 
councils, a8 suitable for use in the East. 
They were first published at Paris by 
Justeau in 1615; Mansi included them in 
his collection; they have been discussed 
by the brothers Ballerini, De Marca, and 
others. 

CODEX CANONUM ECCL. UNI- 
VERSE. Under this title the two 
Justeau (1610-1661) published the 
canons of which ths fathers of Chalcedon 
made chief use (namely, theaa of Nica, 
Ancyra, Neo-Cesarea, Gangra, Antioch, 
Laodicea, Constantinople II.,and Ephesus) 
on the implied ass:mption that they in- 
tended to, and di@ in fact, erect these 
canons, along with their own twentv-nine 
into a code receivable and binding 
throughout the Church. For such an 
assumption there was no foundation. The 
collection contains altogether 207 canons, 

C@NOBITE. St. Jerome distin- 

ishes coenobites from anachorites or 
ermits. He translates the former word 
by “in communi viventes.” The word is 
derived from xowvds Bios, common life. 
Tue place in which they lived was called 
cosnobium or xowoSior, and the superior, 
cowoBuipyns. Ccenobites were also 
nanied guvodiras which answers to the 
Latin conventuales. The word casnobite 
is thus equivalent to our word “ monk.” 
(Kraus. “ Real-Encycl.”) 

COGNATE; COLLATERAL. [Seo 
ConsaNcUINITY. | 

COLLATION TO A BENEFICE. 
This as we have seen [Bisuor, II.] is a 
right ordinarily belonging to bishops. It 
may bo either free ain goluntary (collatto 
lebera), or restricted to the institution of a 
clerk presented by athird person (collatto 
weceesaria, non i:bera). Collation by lay 
persons is null, except in a few cases 


where, by a special privilege granted by 


COLLECT 


the Holy See, a king or an abbess confers 
a particular benefice as the procurator or 
vicar of the Pope. 

The right of conferring the higher 
ecclesiastical dignities is now in the 
greater part of Europe regulated by Con- 
cordat between the Holy See and the 
respective Governments. In Austria the 
Emperor has the right of nominating to 
most canonries; occasionally this right is 
exercised by the municipality. In France 
the nomination as well as collation to all 
benetices is usually in the hands of the 
archbishops and bishops; but the appowte 
ments made are subject in the case of the 
curés cantonaut to the approbation of the 
Government: which on the other hand 
nominates to the almonerships of public 
establishments, subject to episcopal ap- 
proval. 

“ The rulers of the Church,” says 
Soglia, “confer benefices by a triple right, 
pee ordinary, or delegated: the Pope 

y his plenary, the bishops by their 
ordinary, cardinals and others holding a 
Papal indult by their delegated right.” 
(Card. Soglia, “Instit. Juris Canonici,” 
iii. 2, 18.) 

COLLATION. [See Fasrina.] 

COLLECT § (collecta) occurs in 
several senses in ecclesiastical writers, 
(1) It signifies “collection.” Thus St. 
Paul mentions the “collectss qua fiunt 
apud sanctos,” where the Greek has Aoyia. 
(2) For the assembly of the faithful. 
Thus we meet with “collectam agere,” 
“‘ adesse ad collectam,” &c, (3) For the 
prayer said in the Mass after the Gloria 
and before the I’pistle. The name so used 
(collectto or collecta) is found in the 
Mozarabic Missal and in the old Sacra 
mentaries. Many of the collects now said 
in the Mass were composed by St. Gela- 
sius or St. Gregory, though of course 
many are of a later date. The prayer or 
collect ‘ Deus, cujus dextera beatum 
Petrum,” is attributed to Leo II., who is 
said to have written it while the Nea- 

litans were fighting at sea with the 

aracens for the defence of the Church. 
The same Pontiff wrote the prayer “ Deus, 
qui beato Petro collatis clavibus,” when, 
having founded the Leonine city, he put 
the bara on the gates. Innocent II. ia the 
author of the collect “A cunctis.” 

As to the number of the collects, 
originally only one was said. Ritual 
writers, such as Durandus, Beleth and 
Martene, lay it down that the number of 
collecta must not exceed seven. Aocord- 


ing to the rubrics the number of collects 
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geld inust alwavs be unequal, the odd 

number, it is said, denoting unity. Inthe 

Roman Church the collect used to be 

followed by certain other prayers, for the 

Pope, Emperor, &c., which prayers were 
ed “ laudes.”’ 

Almost all the collects are addressed 
to the Father, and end with the words 
“through our Lord Jesus Christ,” &c.; 
only a few and those of recent date are 
addressed to the Son; none to the Holy 
Ghost. “The Mass,” says Cardinal Bena, 
“represents the oblation by which Christ 
vffered Himself to the Father, and there- 
fore the prayers of the liturgy are directed 
to the Father Himself.” (J3enedict XIV. 
“ De Missa,” ii. 5.) 

COLLEGE. Collegia, t.e. corpora- 
tions or guilds of persons united in pur- 
suit of a common object, were common in 
the Roman empire from itscommencement. 
The Government took cognisance of, and 
controlled them. When Christianity ap- 

ared everywhere, the churches, regarded 
y jurists as collegia, were held to be 
unlawful (collegia ditctta) and to belong 
to them was reckoned a misdemeanour. 
(Smith and Cheetham.) 

COLLEGE, THE ENGLISH. [Sce 
Eve1isH CoLLEcE. | 

COLLEGH, THE IRISH. ([Sce IR1sH 
Oerizer. } 

COLLEGE, THE ROMAN. (See 
Roma CoLieas. 

COLLEGE, THE SCOTCH. (See 
Scorcn CoLLeer, } 

COLLEGXKATSE CHURCH. A({ter 
the practice had become general for the 
clergy of cathedsal churches to live in 
common, under the rule formulated by 
the Council of Aix-la~-Chapelle (816), and 
with the title of canons, the churches of 
many large towns, besides those which 
were the residences of bishops, adopted 
& similar organisation, and were called 
collegiate churches. [See Canon.] Thus 
Darlington, to which some of the canons 
whom the bishop William of St. Carilef 
(1080-1006) replaced by monks at Dur- 
bam retired, became, with Papal sanction, 
a collegiate church with dean and pre- 
bendaries, and flourished as such till the 
Reformation. At that time (1547), a 

t number of collegiate churches in 

ngland were suppressed, and their re- 
venues confiscated, with the exception 
of asmall portion employed in founding 
schools, of which King Edward VI.'s 
school at Birminghain is an instance. 
Since the seventeenth century it has been 
invariably ruled that a collegiate church 
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can only be erected with Papal sanotion. 
Among the conditions for obtaining this 
sanction are—that the locality should be 
of sufficient importance; that there bea 
numerous and well-disposed population 
and a large body of clergy; that the 
endowment be sufficient ; that the church 
be of suitable size and dicnity ; and that 
all things necessary for the divine worahip 
be provided in abundance. (Ferraris, Cus 
leyrum.) 

COMMANDMENTS OF GOD (in 


' Hebrew of Exodus xxxiv. 28, Deut. iv. 13, 


x. 4, “the ten words,” of which “the 
Decalozue,” of déxa Adyot, ra 8éxa Adyta, rd 
déxa pnyata,is a verbal translation) were 
given to Moses by God on Mount Sinai, 
They were written by the finger of God 
on two tables of stone, which were placed 
in the Ark. Thus the commandments 
formed the centre and kernel of the 
Jewish religion. They were given more 
directly by God than any other part of 
the Jewish law, and they were placed in 
the most holy place, which none but the 
high-priest could enter, and he only once 
a year. The oman Catechism (iii. 1,1), 

uoting St. Auustine, points out that all 
the rest of the Mosaic law depends on 
the decaloyzue, while the ten command- 
ments, in their turn, are based on two 
a love of God with the whole 

eart, and the love of our neighbour as 
ourselves, 

Two questions about the command~ 
ments must be mentioned, the former of 
which concerns .the binding force, the 
latter the division and arrangement, of 
the decaloyue. 

As to the former question, the Council 
of Trent defines, against antinomian 
heretics of ancient and modern times, 
that the ten commandments bind the cone 
sciences of all mankind, Christians included, 
“Tf anyone say that the tencommandmente 
have nothing to do with Christians, let him 
beanathcma.” *1f anyone say that a man, 
though justified and ever so perfect, is not 
bound to observe the commandments of 
God and the Church, let him be ana 
tlhema.”! The reason on which this obli- 
gation rests is manifest. God did not give 
a new law to Moses ; He only republished - 
a law written originally on the conscience 
of man, and obscured by his sinful igno- 
rance. The ten commandments, then, did 
not begin to bind when proclaimed to the 
people of Israel, and they have not ceased 


1 Concil. Trident. sees. vi. De Justif. cam 
19, 20. 
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to do ao now that Christ has done away 
with the Jewish law.! 

The second question turns on the divi- 
sion of the commandments, and here there 
are three principal views. It is well to 
remind the reader, first, that there are 
several diflerences in the exact words of 
the commandments as given in Exodus 
xx. and Deuteronomy v., one of which is 
cf special moment. In lxodus, the last 
prohibitions run, “Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbour's house: thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour's wife, nor his ser- 
vant, nor his maid, nor his ox, nor his ass, 
nor anything that is thy neighbour's.” In 
Deuteronomy, the order is changed thus: 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
wife; and thou shalt not desire ” (a differ- 
ent word in Hebrew from that translated 
“covet,” though the Vulgate obliterates 
the distinction] “ his field, or his servant, 
or his maid, his ox, or his ass, or anything 
that is thy neichbour'’s.” We may now 
proceed to consider the different modes of 
division. 

(1) Philo and Josephus, followed by 
Origen and other early Christians, by the 
Greek Church, and all Protestants except 
Lutherans, divide the commandments into 
two tables, containing each tive precepts: 
viz. 1, on strange gods; 2, on image 
worship; 3, on taking God's name in 
vain; 4, on the Sabbath; 5, on honouring 
pareuts: 6, on murder; 7, on adultery ; 8, 
on stealing; 9, on false witness; 10, on 
covefousness, 

(2) The Talmud, the Tareum of Jona- 
than, and many rabbinical commentators, 
make the preface, I am the Lord thy 
God,” &c., tae first “ word ;” they regard 
the prohibition of strange gods and imaces 
as one single “word,” viz. the second; 
for the rest they agree with the division 
of Philo, &c. 

(3) Augustine places in the first table 
three commandments, relating to God— 
viz. 1, on strange gods and images (so that 
he regards the prohibition of idvls as a 
mere application of the principle, “Thou 
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2,the name of God; 8, tle Sabbath. Is 
the second table he places seven precepta, 
relating to our neighbour—viz command. 
ment 4, on parents; 6, on murder; 6, on 
adultery; 7, on stealing; 8, on false wit- 
ness; 9, on coveting our neighbour's wife; 
10, on coveting our neighbour’s goods. 
This division has prevailed in the Catholie 
Church, and has been retained by the 
Lutherans, except that they, following 
the order in Exodus, make commandment 
9, on coveting our neighbour's house ; 10, 
on coveting his wife or goods : a division 
to which Augustine himself in some places 
gives support. 

What has been already said shows 
that ignorance alone can charge Catholics 
with introducing a new mode of division 
in order to give less prominence to the 
prohibition af idokworship, The division 
was current long before any strife on 
images had arisen in the Church. 

Next, the Catholics, in this division of 
the first and second commandments, have 
the whole weight of rabbinical tradition 
on their side. 

Thirdly, the modern Cathclie division 
is the only one consistent with the Hebrew 
text, as usually found in MSS. and printed 
editions. The text is divided into ten sec- 
tions, which correspond precisely with our 
Catholic division. These sections are 
admitted to be very ancient, older even 
than ths Masoretic text, and the Protea 
tant scholar Kennicott found them so 
marked in 460 out of 694 MSS, which 
he collated.! 

Lastly, the wording of the text both 
in Kxudus and Deuteronomy strongly 
favours the Catholic division. The pro- 
mises and threats, “J am the Lord thy 
God, mighty, jealous,” &c., are much more 
suitable on the theory that the prohibition 
of strange gods and idols forms one come 
mandment, while in Deuteronomy, after 
the prohibition of coveting our neighe 
bour'’s wife, the change of the verb mene 
, tioned above seems to indicate the be= 
ginning of @ new commandment; nor is 


shalt not have strange gods before me”); | 


1 Cut. Rom. iii. 1, 8. An exception must | 
be made of that clause in the third come , 


mandment which fixes the seventh dav for 
divine worship. As tu the anparent prohibi- 
tion of imaes, see Petav. De Incarn. xv. 6. 
Here it is enough to say that if, with Josephus, 
we hold that the commandment absolutely pre- 
hibits sculpture and painting, so that Sdjomon 
broke it when he made the twelve oxen under 
the brazen eea or the lions for his throne, then 
wa must also hold that this ceremonial part of 
the commandment no longer binds. 


1 There is no doubt that the prohibition of 
polytheism and of image-worship always forms 
one section. In some MSS., however, of Exodua 
' there are only nine sections in the text of the 
' decalogue, our ninth and tenth commandments 
forming one section, Kennicott, says Keil, found 
the division wanting in 234 out of 694 MSS, 
which he collated, and an examination of 
Kennicott’s Bible confirms Keil’s statement. 
Dillmann’s assertion that Kennicott found the 
division between the ninth end tenth com 
mandments wanting in most of hie MSS, sesame 
to be wholly inaccurate. 
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there any difficulty in distinguishing 
earnal desire from coveting another man’s 
. (The facts as here given will be 

d in Kalisch, Knobel, and Keil in their 
commentaries on Exodus. The first is a 
very learned Jew, the second a Rationalist, 
the third an orthodox Protestant. All are 
opposed to the Catholic mode of division. 
Dillmann’s Commentary (1881) has also 
been consulted.) 

COMMANDMENTS OF THE 
CHURCH. Parents, and other persons in- 
vested with lawful authority, have power to 
make rules for those placed under them, 
eo that things lawful in themselves become 
unlawful by their prohibition. The 
Scripture teaches plainly that the Church 
has this power. \Ve sre to hear the 
Church (Matt. xviii. 17), The Holy 
Ghost has placed bishops to “rule the 
Church” (Acts xx. 28). St. Paul com- 
manded Christians to keep the “ precepts 
of the Apostles and the ancients” 
(xv. 41). 

The Roman Catechism makes no spe- 
cial enumeration of the commandments 
of the Church; but such an enumeration 
is generally found in popular Catechisms, 
which have followed in this respect the 
example set by the Catechism of Canisius. 
The English Catechism, like the French 
ones of Fleury, &c., counts six command- 
ments of the Church. Many other Cate- 
chisms reduce them to five. In our 
English Catechism they are given as 
follows: 1, to keep certain days holy, with 
the obligation of resting from servile work ; 
2, to hear Mass on Sundays and holidays 
of obligation; 3, to keep the days of 
fasting and abstinence; 4, to confess once 
a year; 5, to communicate at Easter or 
thereabouts; 6, not to marry within for- 
bidden degrees, or at forbidden times. 
The sixth commandment is omitted in 
many Catechisms; that of Bellarmine 
adds another—viz. to pay tithes. 

COMMEMORATIONS OF FEASTS 
a@&c. As the Church celebrates many 
feasts, some moveable, some fixed, it may 
often happen that two of them fall on the 
same day; or again the Church may in- 
stitute the feast of a saint, just canonised, 
on a day already occupied by the feast of 
another saint. Further, as semi-doubles 
and all feasts of higher rank have first 
and second vespers, the second vespers of 
one feast would often have to be said at 
the same time as the first vespers of 
another. As it would be difficult to say 
the Mass and office of two feasts on the 
same day, the Ohurch, as a rule, celebrates 
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the greater feast and merely commemo- 
rates the inferior one.! 

We must begin by distinguishing 
special from common commemoration 

e former being subdivided into parti 
and complete commemorations. 

Partial commemorations are made 
when the first vespers of one feast coin- 
cide with the second vespers of another. 
In that case, the vespers of the feast 
higher in rank are said, while the other 
feast is commemorated by the recital of 
the antiphon before the Magnificat, the 
versicles and the prayer. 

Complete commemorations are made 
whan two feasts fall on the sameday. In 
that case, the collects of the lesser feast 
are added in the Mass of the day, and on 
certain occasions (eg. if a Sunday or 
greater feria is commemorated) the Gospel 
from the Mass of the day commemonsted 
is said at the end of Mass instead of the 
Gospel of St. John. Moreover, the anti- 
phons for the Benedictus and Magnificat, 
with the versicles in the office omitted, 
are added in the lauds and vespers of the 
ottice which is said. Finally, the Gospel 
of a Sunday or greater feria, with the 
homily and the lections of a simple feast 
containing the life of the saint (provided 
such lessons are “ proper” and not merely 
taken from the common) are substituted 
for the ninth lection in matins. Supposing 
that asimple feast and a Sunday or greater 
Feria have both to be commemorated, the 
ninth lection is taken from the latter in 
preference to the former. The life of the 
saint commemorated is also omitted if the 
matins of the office said does not end with 
the Te Deum.’ 

The common commemorations consist 
of antiphons, versicles and prayers relating 
to the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St. Peter 
and St, Paul, the Patron or title of the 
church, and peace; such commemorations 
are made on semi-doubles, simples, and 
ferias, at the end of lauds and vespera, 
except during Octaves, and except from 
the first Sunday of Advent till the octave 
of the Epiphany, and from Passion Sunday 
till Trinity Sunday. They are preceded on 
ferias by a commemoration at the Cross: 
while in Paschal time a special commemo 
ration of the Cross is made, although the 
other commemorations are omitted. 

Commemorations are made in the fore 
lowing order: a double is commemorated 


1 A greater feria or octave may also have 
to be commemora 
? Gavant. sect, iii, 11, 88, “ De Commenms- 


rationibus.” 
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first, then a Sunday, then a semi-double, 
am octave, a greater feria, a simple; last 
of all come the common commemorations. 
Many of the rules on this subject, 
some of which are very elaborate, have 
been left out here for want of space. 
They are fully discussed by Gavantus and 
Meratus. We may, however, mention the 
general principle, that the greater the 
solemnity of a day or season, the more it 
absorbs attention and therefore tends to 
exclude commemorations, (See Gavantus, 
with Meratus’ note, p. 11, sect. ili.cap. 11.) 
COMMEMORATION OF THE 
EZIVING AND OF THE DEAD IN 
THE wrass. [See Diprrcus. ] 
COMMENDA. It is a Low Latin 
word, formed from the verb commendare, 
signifying the custody of a church or 
convent in the absence of a regular in- 
cumbent. A church, &c.,80 treated, was 
said to be held i commendam, This 
commendation had nothing abusive in ita 
origin, which was perfectly natural: thus 
when a bishop of Fundi was driven from 
his see by the barbarians, Pope Gregory 
the Great nominated him to the vacant 
see of Terracina, at the same time com- 
mending Fundi to his care. A Council 
of Merida commended to the metropolitan 
the churches of certain bishops who had 
been ordered to retire from their sees 
and do penance, for absenting themselves 
from a provincial council. In process of 
time the Roman See claimed the right of 
allowinga bishop, orotherdignitary,to hold 
other benefices tn commendam with his 
own preferment. For this there might 
often be reasonable and sufficient cause ; 
but the practice became much too com- 
mon. Matthew Paris complains (a. 1246) 
of this permission to a well-beneliced 
ecclesiastic to retain his benefices tn com- 
mendam with a bishopric to which he 
might be appointed, as an abuse of recent 
origin. The Council of Constance, in its 
last year (1417), strove to put an end to 
reservations, expectatives, and commen- 
dams, but only succeeded in obtnining 
from the new Pope (Martin V.)a promise 
that all these favours should be brouvht 
under more strict control. But political 
reasons (e.g. the anger or good will of an 
emperor or king, incurred by thwarting 
or gratifying his wishes respecting the 
cuniulation of benefices on some favourite 
churchman) made, or seemed to make, 
the complete abolition of the practice 
impossible, Even the Council of Trent, 
honestly zealous as it was for reform, 
ventured no more than to express its con- 
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fidence that “the Roman Pontiff i. bia 
piety and prudence would, so far as he saw 
the times could bear it, set over monasterieg 
at present held sn commendam [by secu 
lars} monastic persons -belonging to the 
respective orders, capable of representing 
and ruling the communities,”! 

Since the destruction of Church pro 
perty which recent times have witnessed, 
the practice of commendation has greatly 
dwindled, if not wholly ceased, through 
out Europe. 

COMMENDATION OF THE 
SOUZ, (Ordo commendationts anime). 
A form of prayer for the dyirg contained 
in the Roman Ritual. The ractice of 
bringing the priest to the bed of dyin 
persons is coeval with the Church itaelf 
and Amalarius tells us that several of the 
ancient Antiphonaries contained prayers 
for the dying. Parts at least of the pre- 
sent form are very ancient. The words 
‘“‘Subvenite,” &c., ‘Come to his help, all 
ye saints of God ; meet him, all ye angels of 
God,” &c., occur in the Antiphonary of St. 
Gregory the Great; the beautiful address, 
“Go forth, O Christian scul,” &c., is found 
in a letter of St. Peter Dainian, written 
to a friend of his who was near death. 

COMMENDATORY LETTERS 
(cvorarixat émtoroAai, 2 Cor. iii. 1). The 
Obristians of Ephesus, when Apollo the 
newly converted Jew wished to pass into 
Achaia, wrote to their fellow-believers at 
Corinth, that they should receive him 
(Acts xvill. 17). Whilo the general 
society of the empire was still heathen, 
the bond between higlinvers was close, and 
the distinction between Christians and 
non-Christians had to be firmly and 
sharply drawn. Commendatory letters, 
—letters of Introduction” as we should 
now say —were required for everyone 
who travelled to a foreign country, if he 
wished to receive bospitality there, and 
to be admitted to communion. They 
were given by the bishop. For a long 
time after the conversion of Constantine 
the prevalence of Arianism and other 
heresies made it necessary still to adhere 
to the practice, lest those should be 
unawares admitted to communion whom 
St. John had warned Christians not so 
much as to bid God-speed to (2 Juhu i 
10). It is the crowning argument of St. 
Austin against the Donatists, that “ their 
letters would not be received in an 
churches but their own.” The Coun 
of Elvira, Chalcedon, and Arles framed 
regulations about these letters, on whick 

1 Sess. xxv. c. 21, De Ref. 
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so much importance came to be laid that 
no one, whether clerk or layman, was 
received in any city who came unprovided 
with them. They were also called 
eanonica, and communtcatoria. The é¢m- 
groAal elpyyxal recommended the bearer 
specially bor alms. The drodurixal (di- 
missoria), first mentioned in the Council 
in Trullo (691), referred tse a permanent 
settlement of the bearer in the country 


visited, the ovorarixai to a tempo 80- 

journ. (Smith and Cheetham, art. by Prof. 
lum ptre.) 

COMMISSARY. An ecilesiastic 


who, by delegation from the h'shop, 
exercises a portion of the episcopal juria- 
diction in a particular part of the diocese, 
especially with reference to licences, irsti- 
tutions, the examination of witnesses, &c. 
commow. (Sce BREVIARY, MISaAL. ] 
COMMOW LIFR, CLERES ANU 
BROTHERS OF THB. A holy deacon of 
Deventer in the Netherlands, Gerhard 
Groot (+1384), was the founder of this 
remarkable institute. He had sat at 
the feet of Ruysbroek, one of the most 
eminent mystics of that age, and had been 
deeply impressed by the spectacle of love, 
ace, and joyful co-operation presented 
y the Augustinian brotherhood which he 
directed. Not long before, Ruysbroek 
had obtained a similar influence over the 
colebrated Tauler. Gerhard applied 
fortune to the work of snablckin 
endowing a buildin 
and also laymen, who, without taking 
perpetual] vows, were desirous of leading 
an austere Christian life in common. 
Great preachers, besides Gerhard himself, 
eame forth from this institute; among 
— bi ance a ae or of 
empen (71471), su d by many to 
be the author of the “ Tinitatio Christi,” In 
the schools of Deventer was also trained 
Nicholas of Cusa, afterwards Cardinal, the 
snost learned theologian at the Council of 
Basle, author of “Concordantia Catholica” 
and many other works. Gerhard’s chief 
convent was at Windesheim; whence 
some of the canons were invited into 
France at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and established at Chateau 
Laudon. The order spread far and wide 
in the Netherlands, and was not unknown 
in Germany. Houses of nuns were 
aggregated to the institute, which is 
represented by celebrated monasteries in 
Belgium even at the present day. (H6é- 
yot, vol. iv.; Mohler, “Kirchengesch.”) 
COMMUMNICATIO IDIOMATUN.. 
(also communto idiomatum—and in the 


his | 
g and | Eucharist. In this place we shall only 
to receive clerics, , 
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Greek Fathers avridocis), The appro- 
priation of divine attributes to Christ as 
man,and of human qualities to Christ as 
God, because one and the same Person is 
at once God and man. Thus we may aay 
“God died,” “Mary is the Mother of God,” 
though it was as man that Christ died and 
had a mother; or again, “ The man Christ 
Jesus is the Creator of the world.” This 
usage is consonant with Scripture, which 
speaks of the Lord of glory as being 
crucified; of the Son of God as being 
delivered for us, &c.; and with the deti- 
nition of the Council of Ephesus, that 
Mary is the Mother of God. The reason 
on which the usage rests is that “the 
man Christ” implies, not only human 
nature, but also the divine Person united 
with it; “God,” when we think of God 
the Son incarnate, implies, not only the 
divine Person, but also the human nature, 
which he made proper (id:ov, hence id{wya) 
to himself. Observe, however, that we 
cannot say “the Divinity suttered,” “the 
Nanhood is eternal,” &c. (See Petavius, 
“ Be Incarn.” iv. 16. 

commownton. That the body, soul 
and divinity of Christ are given in the 
Communion, and that Christ is received 
whole and entire under either kind—+.e. 
under the form of bread alone, or wine 
alune—is an article of the Catholic faith, 
explained and proved under the article 


treat of the rite according to which Com- 
munion is given. At every Mass the 
celebrant is bound tv communicate, 
because his communion is necessary for 
the completion of the saciitice. (See Mass.] 
In the Roman rite, the priest, after tho 
words “ Domine, non sum dignus,” bowing 
low, but still standing, receives the bod 

of Christ, saying “ Corpus Domini nostn,” 
&c., “May the body of our Lord Jesue 
Christ preserve my soul unto everlasting 
life.” Then, having collected any particlee 
of the Blessed Sacrament which may 
remain on the corporal or paten, He puts 
them into the chalice and takes the pre- 
cious blood with the words, “ May the 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ,” &e, 
Afterwards, if any of the people desire te 
communicate, the clerk says the Contiteor, 
the priest pronounces a form of absolution, 
holds the Blessed Sacrament Iefore the 
people, saying, “ Behold the Lambof Goa. 

&c., and finally gives them communior 


1 This practice came in during the thir 


teenth century, through the influence of th 
begging friars.— Benedict XIV. De Miss, int 
2, 
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ander the form of bread, using the woras 
“ May the body of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
&c. clergy, servers, &c., usually com- 
municate on the altar-steps ; the people at 
the altar-rails, on which a white cloth 
is placed for the communicants to hold up 
near the face and so to prevent any par- 
ticle from falling to the ground. In some 
ehurches a small tray, carried by the 
clerk from one communicant to another, 
ie substituted for the white cloth—(this 
is in reality a return to the more ancient 
custom: Benedict XIV. “De Miss.” ii. 22, 
8). Communion is given to all who are 
sufficiently old to understand the nature 
of the Sacrament; and, although the com- 
munion of the people is in no way essen- 
tial, either to the integrity or lawfulness 
of the sacrifice, still the Council of Trent 
(Sess. xxii. cap.6) desires that the faithful 
should communicate at every Mass. Of 
course this desire implies as a condition 
that tie faithful should be fervent enouch 
to communicate often with advantage. 
Communion may be given on all days of 
the year,except Good Friday—(the ancient 
usage permitted the faithful to commu- 
nicate even on Good Friday: Benedict 
XIV. “ De Fest.” i. 339)—when it cannot 
be given except in dangerous sickness: and 
at any hour of the day: not, however, at 
night.) Communion may be given out of 
Mass; when the priest administers it, 
wearing a surplice and white stole (a red 
stole is used in the Ambrosian rite), and 
with almost the same form of words 
which is used in giving Communion during 
Mass, except that he adds the antiphon 
“QO sacred banquet, in which Christ is 
taken,” and concludes by blessing the peo- 
ple. This blessing is omitted if the priest 
gives Communion before Mass in black 
vestments. 

We may now go on to trace the history 
of the administration of Communion. The 
essential points have remained unchanged 
from the time of the Apostles; still several 
striking changes have undoubtedly been 

@. 

(1) The ordinary minester of the sacra- 
ment isthe priest, nor cana mere deacon, ac- 
cording tothe present discipline, give com- 
munion without grave necessity.” In early 


1 Manual. Decret. 8. Rit. Congr. n. 969- 
971, where the Communion of the faithful 
at midnight Mass on Christmas Eve is pro- 
hidited. On Holy Saturday, Communion may 
be girs after, but not during, Mass.—ZJ6b. 


3 8. JAguor. vi. nu, 287. The necessity 
weed not he extreme, 
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times, leave to administer this sscrament 
was given to deacons much more freely. 
Justin (‘“‘Apol.” i. 65) speaks of them as 
distributing the consecrated bread and 
wine. A little later, Cvprian (“ De Laps.” 
) and the Apostolic Constitutions (viii 
12) describe the celebrant as administe» 
ing the body of Christ, while the deacons 
gave the chalice. The Council of Nicexa, 
canon 18, forbids. deacons to give Come 
munion to the priests—who, according to 
the wont of that time, joined with the 
bishop in celebrating Mass—or to receive 
Communion themselves before a bishop 
who might be assisting at the sacrifice.' 
In times of persecution, the faithful took 
the Blessed Sacrament away with them, 
so that even women gave themselves 
Communion at home.* Ordinarily, the 
deacons conveyed the Holy Communion to 
the sick, but sometimes even laymen did 
so. Pius V., in modern times, 1s said to 
have allowed Mary Queen of Scots to 
receive Communion from her own hands 
in prison.‘ By the present law of the 
Church, the parish priest is bound to give 
his parishioners the opportunity of com- 
municating, and no other priest can law- 
fully give Communion without his consent, 
except in case of necessity. In countries 
where there are no parishes, the leave of 
the priest in charge of the mission is 
required in order to give Communion. 

(2) All baptised persons, who are in 
a state of grace, and fasting, and who are 
sufficiently instructed, may recetve com- 
munton. In ancient times all who as- 
sisted at Mass were ob!ived to communi- 
cate, and it waa only the highest clasa of 
penitents who did not come under this 
rule.5 However, in Clrysostom’s time the 
charity of Christians had already grown 
cold, and many heard Mass without com- 
municating. Afterwards, the faithful were 
only required to communicate three times 
in the year ; and finally the Fourth Lateran 
Council introduced the present rule of 
communicating once at least in the year, 
and that about Laster time. Further, it 
is to this day the custom in the East to 
communicate infants just after baptism, 
and this use, leury says, continued in 
the West till the opening of the ninth ® 


1 See the explanation of the canon in Hefeie, 
Concil. i. p. 424 seg. 

2 Tertull. Ad Urxor. ii. 5. 

8 Euseb. H. E. vi. 44. 

4 Billuart, De Fuch. diss. vii. a. 8 

5 Can. Apos.9,10. Concil. Ancyr. (anne 
814), can. 5, 

Fleury, lxxxiv. 9. The remains of the 

sacred species were given to children at Cem 
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century, while even in the thirteenth Com- 
munion was given to children in danger 
of death. The Council of Trent (Sess. 
xxi, cap. 4, De Commun.) declares that 
children who have not come to the use of 
reason need not receivs Communion. At 
pee children usually make their first 
mnmunion between ten and twelve years 
of age. Very often this first Communion is 
accom with the renewal of bap- 
tismal vows: the children hold lighted 
candles in their hands, and an address is 
made to them by their pastor, but none 
of these observances are prescribed by 
the Church. 
(8) The church was the place o 
wsistration, although in sickness and, 
as we havo seen, in times of persecution 
Oommunion was given ir private houses. 
Usually, the priests and deacons com- 
municated at the altar, the rest of the 
clergy in the choir, the laity outside the 


choir. But in the East the pate by 
ancient privilege, when he made his offer- 
ing, approached and remained at thealtar'; 


while in some parta of Gaul the laity 
art aang the same,’ 

(4) The time for Communion was 
usually early in the morning, and it was 
always, in virtue of an Apostolic tradition, 
received fasting. The one and only ex- 
ception was the practice in the African 
Church of celebrating Mass and giving 
Communion on the evening of Maundy 
Thursda ead phul err reverence 
forbade istians to receive the body of 
Christ after common food. 

(5) The ceremonies in the adminis- 
tration ap Mhadres considerably and still 
are very different in different rites. At 
tke cry “ Holy things to the holy,” Chris- 
tians drew near with bent body but still 
standing, and received the Holy Sacra- 
ment in the hollow of the right hand, 
supporting it with the left.”* When the 
administrant said, “The body, the blood 
of Christ,” the communicant answered 
“Amen.”* The longer form, now em- 

loyed, viz. “The body of our Lord Jesus 
bist, preserve thy soul unto everlasting 
life,” came into use in the time of Gregory 
the Great, though even after this date the 
form of words was by no means uniform 
staatinople as late as the fourteenth century. 
See Fleury, xxxiii.41. 

1 Synd. can. 69. 

? Council of Tours (anno 567), an. 4. 

8 Dionya. Al. ap. Euseb. vil. 9. Tertull. 
De Idol. 7, where the reception in the hanis 
and the standing posture are mentioned. 
ae oo Spectac. 25. Constit. Apos. 
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throughout the West. Under Pope Aga- 
petus (f 536) the custom began of placing 
the Blessed Sacrament in the mouth; a 
council of Rouen, assigned by Mansi to 
the middle of the seventh century, forbids 
it to be given in any other way.' Benedict 
XIV.? mentions the fact that the Popes 
in solemn Mass used to communicate 
sitting on their throne and facing the 
people. At present, the Pope, on these 
occasions, Communicates standing at his 
throne profoundly inclined ; but Benedict 
XIV. does not say when this change in 
the Papal rite was made. 

(6) We now come to the most im- 
portant of all changes in the discipline of 
the Church on this matter. Down to the 
middle ages, the faithful throughout the 
whole Church usually received the Eu- 
charist under both kinds. That the cele- 
brating priest should consecrate and 
receive under both kinds is of divine 
institution and therefore unalterable [see 
Mass]. But writers of the eleventh and 
following centuries notice the custom 
springing up in the Latin Church, of 
giving the Eucharist to all communicants 
except the celebrant under the form of 
bread alone, partly to counteract the 
heretical error that Christ is not received 
whole and entire under either kind, 
partly to prevent the spilling of the Pre- 
cious Blood. St. Thomas* (1274) says 
that in his day Communion under one 
kind prevailed “in some churches.” The 
Council of Constance to meet the errors 
of tluss and Jerome of Prague made this 
custom of universai obligation in the 
West; this decree was renewed by the 
Council of Basle against the Taborites 
and Calistines, and by that of Trent 
against the Lutherans and Calvinists. 
Iixceptions have been made by special 
ee Thus, Clement VI. gave the 

ings of France leave to communicate 
under both kinds. In solemn Mass cele- 
brated by the Pope, the deacon and sub- 
deacon receive the Precious Blood, and so 
even in the last century the deacon and 
subdeacon used toon Sundays and solemn 
feasts in the chureh of St. Denis near 
Paris, and in the church of Clugny.‘ 

We take for granted here that Christ is 
given whole and entire under either kind 
[eee Fucnanrist]; but it is often alleged 
that in any case the Church has altered the 


1 Hefele, Concil, il. p. 97 

2 De Miss. ii. 21, 4. 

5 fl. mee ien 

4 Benedict .8 of all thess pefvb 
leges as continuing in Ris tine 
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custom of communicating under both 
kinds which was imposed by our Lord. 
To this we reply with the Council of Trent 
that there is no divine precept binding 
anyone, except the celebrant, to receive 
both species. Communion under one or 
both kindy is a matter of discipline, which 
the Church may alter as she sees fit 
This Catholic truth is indicated in Scrip- 
ture and fully certified by tradition. It 
is indicated in Scripture, for our Lord 
says, on the one hand, “ Unless ve eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink his 
blood, ye will not have life in you;” “ He 
who eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood, hath eternal life;” but also, on the 
other hand, “ If ariyone eat of this bread 
he shall live for ever;” “The bread, 
which I shali give, is my flesh for the life 
of the world,” “IIe who eateth this bread, 
will live for ever.” It is fully certitied 
by tradition, because the Church, from the 
beginning, has permitted both modes of 
communicating. Children received Com- 
munion under the form of wine alone; ! the 
sick, and the faithful generally who com- 
mounicated at home, under the form of 
bread alone.? True, Popes Leo and Ge- 
lasiua emphatically eondeinned persons 
who abstaired from the chalice, but this 
because they did so on private authority 
aad in consequence of the Manichean 
error, which made them look on wine 
as evil. Moreover, the present use of the 
Greek and Oriental Churches makes it as 
clear as day that they do not consider it 
a matter of necessity to give Communion 
under both kinds, though it is their 
usual practice todo so. Thus the Church 
nas ever faithfully maintained the same 
pone on this matter; her discipline 
as, indeed, changed from time to time, but 
never in any essential eaeke nent while, 
on thecontrary, those who charge her with 
innovation are themselves convicted of 
introducing a new pliinciple, directly 
opposed to the unanimous teaching of 
antiquity. (In the works of Bossnet, 
there is a short but masterly treatise on 
Communion under one kind. On the whole 
subject of Communion much interesting 
matter will be found in Benedict XIV.“ De 
Missa’’s Denzinger, “ Nitus Orientalium ”; 
Chardon, “ TListoiredes Sacrements,” &c.) 
COMMUNION (liturgical term). 
The antiphon which the priest saysafter the 
ablutions, at the Epistle side of the altar. 


8 Cyrian. De 26. 

2 Tertull. De Orat. 19; Ad Uzor. ¥ * 
Dionys. Al. apud Euseb. 2.E. vi.44. Cyprnad, 
De Lape. 25. 
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Formerly, it used to be sung, while the 
people communicated: hence the name 
The “Communion” is mentioned in the 
Roman Ordines. Cardinal Thomasius 
quotes an example of a “Communion 
Psalm,” which was sung in alternate 
verses, till the Pontiff, the peovle having 
communicated, gave the choir a sign toe 
end with the “ Gloria Patri,” after which 
the antiphon was repeated. 

COMMUNION OF SAINTS it 
mentioned in the ninth article of the 
Apostles’ Creed, where it is added, accord- 
ing to the Roman Catecbism, as an ex- 
pinnae of the foregoing worda, “I bee 
leve in the holy Catholic Church.” The 
communion of saints cousists in the union 
which binds together the members of the 
Church on earth, and connects the Church 
on earth with the Church euffering in 
Purgatory and triumphant in heaven. 

(1) The faithful on earth have com- 
munion with each other because they par- 
take of the same sacraments, are under 
one head, and assist each other by their 
prayers and good works. Even the per~ 
sonal merits of a just man profit his 
brethren, because the greater fis good- 
ness, the greater the eflicacy of his prayer 
for others, the more fitting it is that, as 
he does God’s will, so God should deign 
to do his by increasing the graces or 
couverting the souls of those for whom 
he prays. 

Catholic commentators understand St. 
Paul to refer to this communion ip 
good works when he encourages the Corin- 
thians to help their needy brethren at 
Jerusalem. Let your abundance,” he 
save (2 Cor. vill. 14), “ supply their want, 
that their abundance also may be the fills 
ing up of your want "—1te. that you may 
share in their spiritual, as they have 
shared in your temporal, riches.?- Again, 
God spares his people for the sake of the 
saints among them, just as Ile was ready 
to spare Sodom had ten just men been 
found in it; or forgave Job's friends 
at the sacrifice and prayer of Job hime 
self§ or so often restrained his wrath 
against his people for his servant 
David's sake. Ofcourse also man 
are given primarily for the edification of 
the Church. 

(2) Wecommunicate with the souls im 
Purgatory by praying for them- (See 
Punesrony | 


1 See Estins, ad le. Meyer, who attacks 
this interpretation, admits that it Is the tradé- 
tional one ; and it has been adopted by emimené 
Protestants, e.g. by Bengel. 
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(8) With the blessed in Heaven by 
obtaining their prayers. INTERCES- 
GION OF THE SAINTS. 

COMPLINE. (See BreviARY.} 

CONCEPTION. (Sco IMMACULATE 
Ooscertion. } 

CONCLAVE (Lat. conclave; pro- 
perly, a chamber that can be closed with 
one key). The term is applied both to the 
place where the Ca rials assemble for the 
election of a new Pope, and to the assem- 
bly itself. Several questions relating to 
the election of Popes—eg. whether the 
Roman Pontiff can y nominate his 
successor ; who is or is not eligible ; what 
would happen in the event of all the 
Cardinals dying before the election; &c.— 
are considered under P’opg; in this article 
we shall treat exclusively of the mode of 
election, as finally settled by Gregory X. 
In the course of the dark ages the secular 
rulers of Rome made various attempts to 
interfere with the freedom of Papal elec- 
tions. A statement even appears in the 
Decretum of Gratian (and was used in 
argument by James I.and BishopAndrewes, 
when attempting to justify the subjection 
of the AnglicanChurch to the crown), to 
the effect that Pope Hadrian granted to 
Charlemagne the right of electing the 
Pope and regulating the aS ay See. 
But this canon was shown by Beilarmin 
to bespurious ; it was probably invented by 
Sigismond of Gemblours, a strong sup- 
sai of imperial pretensions, and, being 
ound in his chronicle, imposed upon ti 
unwary Gratian. Another canon also 
found in Gratian, which states that Leo 
VUI. granted a similar privilege to Otho 
I., soon after the commencement of the 
revived “ Holy Roman Empire,” at once 
falls to the und wlien it is re- 
membered that Leo VIII., for the un- 
answerable reasons given by Baronius, is 
not to be accounted a true Pope. In 
10569 an important decree was made by 
Nicholas II.inacouncilat Rome, assigning 
the election of future Popesto the Cardinal 
Kishops, with the consent of the other 
Cardinals and the clergy and people of 
Rome, saving also the honour due to 
Henry, King of the Romans, and to any 
of his successors on the imperial throne in 
whose favour the Holy See should make 
the same reservation. This partial recog- 
nition of a right to interfere in the 
election proved to be fortile in antipopes 
and voexations of every kind; and Alex- 
ander III., having experienced what 
trouble an arbitrary emperor could cause, 
im his long struggle with Frederic Bar- 
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barossa, resolved with a wise boldness 
to take away from the imperial line the 
locus standi in Papal elections which the 
canon of 1059 had allowed, and to vin- 
dicate her ancient freedom for the Church. 
In a General Council held at the Lateran 
in 1179, it was decreed that the election 
should thenceforth rest with the Cardinals 
alone, and that, in order to be canonical, 
it must be supported by the votes of twe 
thirds of their number. In the pare 
century, the Lateran decree was contirme 
and developed at the Council of Lyons 
(1274) presided over by Gregory X.; and 
in all its substantial features the discipline 
then settled is still observed. 

In the election of a Pope, it is obvious 
that there are certain conditions the 
exact fulfilment of which is of the utmost 
consequence. These are such as the fol- 
lowing :—that all those qualified to vote, 
and only those, should take part in the 
election ; that the election should not be 
unnecessarily delayed; that it should not 
be precimtated; that the electors should 
be in no fear for their personal safety, 
which would prevent the election from 
being free; lastly, that they should be 
subjected to no external persunsion tend- 
ing to make them vote, or at least come 
under the suspicion of voting, from mo- 
tives lower than those which ought to 
actuate them. All these conditions, the 
regulations for the conclave fixed in 1274 
exdeayvour, 80 far as human forethought 
cau ensure it, to cause to be observed. 
After the death of a Pope the Cardinals 
who are absent are immediately to be sum- 
moned to the conclave by one of the sec= 
retaries of the Sacred College; the election 
is to begin on the tenth day after the death. 
In whatever city the Pope dies, there the 
election must be held. Within the ten 
davs the conclave must be constructed in 
the Papal palace, or in some other suitable 
edifice. The large halls of the palace are 
so divided by wooden partitions as to 
furnish a number of sets of small apart- 
menta (two for an ordinary Cardinal, 
three for one of princely rank), all open- 
ing upon a corridor. Here the Cardinals 
must remain until they have elected a 
Pope. On the tenth day a solemn Mase 
of the Holy Ghost is said in the Vatican 
church, and after it the Cardinals form a 
procession and proceed to the conclave, 
taking ue their respective apartments ae 
the lot has distributed them, For the 
rest of that day the conclave is open ; 
crowds of persons flock in and circulate 
among the apartments and corridors; 
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and the ambassadors and deleyates of 
foreign States, besides their personal 
friends, visit the Cardinals for the last 
time. In the evening everyone is turned 
out except the Cardinals and those autho- 
rised to remain with them, and the con- 
clave is closed, This is done under the 
superintendence of two guardians of the 
conclave—one a prelate previously appoin- 
ved by the Sacred College, who is called 
the governor; the other a lay official, 
desionated the marshal. ach Cardinal 
is allowed to have two members of his 
household in personal attendance upon 
him; these are called conclavists. A 
number of other attendants and minor 
officials—a carpenter, 8 mason, a sacrist, 
a monk or friar to hear confessions, two 
barbers, eight or ten porters and mes- 
sengers, and several others—are in the 
common service of the whole body of 
Cardinals, All the entrances to the 
building but one are closed: that one is in 
the charge of officials who are partl 

prelates, partly officials of the munici- 
pality, whose business it is to see that no 
unautherised person shall enter, and to 
exercise a surveillance over the food 
brought for the Cardinals, lest any written 
communication should be conveyed to 
them by this channel. After three days, 
the supply of food sent in is restricted ; 
if five days more elapse without an elec- 
tion being made, the rule used to be that 
the Cardinals should from that time subsist 
on nothing but’ bread, wine, and water; 
but this rigour has been somewhat modi- 
fied by later ordinances, Morning and 
evening, the Cardinals meet in the chapel, 
and a secret scrutiny by means of voting 
papers is usually instituted, in order to 
ascertain whether any candidate has the 
required majority of two thirds. A Car- 
dinal coming from a distance can enter 
the conclave after the closure, but only 
if he claim the right of doing so within 
three days of his arrival in the city. 
Every actual Oardinal, even though he 
may lie under a sentence of excommuni- 
cation, has the mght to vote, unless he 
has not yet been admitted to deacon’s 
orders, Even in this case, the right of 
voting has sometimes been conferred by 
special Papal indult. There are three 
valid modes of election—by scrutiny, by 
compromise, and by what is called guasi- 
snsration [see ACCLAMATION], Com- 
premise is, when all tle cardinals agree 
to entrust the election to a small com- 
mittee of two or three members of the 
body. Scrutiny ie the ordinary mode; 
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and although, since the thirteenth cem 
tury, elections have usually been made 
by this mode with reasonable despateh, 
yet in times of disturbance, the dificulty 
of obtaining a two-thirds majority has 
been known to protract the proceedings 
over @ long period, as in the celebrated 
instance of the conclave of 1799, described 
in Consalvi’s Memoirs, which lasted six 
months, resulting in the election of Pius 
VII. (Ferraris, Papa; Zoepftel, “ Die 
Papstwahlen,” Gottingen, 1871 \ 


CONCOMITANCE. (See Fucn- 
RIST]. 
CONCORDAT (iat. concordata, 


things agreed upon). A treaty between 
the Holy See and a secular state touching 
the conservation and promotion of the 
interests of religion in that State. 

It were to be wished that Christendom 
did not require concordats, for a treat 
between two powers implies some felt 
divergency of sentiment and principle, 
which, having already resulted in Oppo= 
sition and contention more or less serious, 
dictates to the contracting parties the 
necessity of coming to an iaderatandit 
as to the limits beyond which neither will 
give way to the other. Such divergency 
of sentiment only arises, speaking gener- 
ally, when the secular State aims at ex- 
cluding the Church from its rightful share 
of control over human aflairs—an aim 
which familiar experience shows to be 
eminently pernicious and disastrous. 
When Lthelberts or St. Louises rule in 
temporals, we do not hear of concordats 
with the I[viy See, for such rulers desire 
to see religion more, not less, in the 
ascendant among their subjects, Never- 
theless, considering the actual condition of 
things in Europe and America, it is gene- 
rally a subject of congratulation when 
the Pope concludes a fresh concordat; we 
know that, at any rate for a time, religion 
and its ministers will be treated with some 
justice and moderation in the treaty- 
making State; that if the Ohurch has 
been robbed there in time past, some 
modicum of @ yearly grant will now be 
given by way of restitution; and that 
the churches and convents will be made 
over to her—at any rate till the next 
revolution. 

Among the more celebrated concordate 
of former times are the following :-— 

1. That of Worms in 1122, between 
Yalixtus 1]. and the Emperor Henry V., 
by which the abusive right of a pointing 
bishops and abbots “‘ by ring and crosier, 
long usurped by the emperors, was ree 
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and only the investiture by the 
 ] 

mcr in token of the grant of their 
temporalities, retained. On the lines of 
thie concordat the question of investiture 
was settled throughout Europe in such a 
way a8 to leave intact in theory the uni- 
versa] pastorate of the successors of Peter, 
however seriously it may have been here 
and there compromised in practice. 

2. That of Frankfort or Vienna 
(1446-8), called the Concordat with the 
German Nation, by which the Popes 
Eugenius 1V. and Nicholas V., employin 
Nicholas of Cusa (Basix, Councit] an 
Aineas Sylvius as negotiators, agreed 
with the emperor Frederic III. to divide 
in 8 icular manner the patronage of 
ecclesiastical dignities in Germany, and 
as to the payment of firstfruits and other 
matters. 

8. That of 1515, between Leo X. and 
Francis I., by which the latter agreed to 
abolish the pragmatic sanction of Charles 
VII. (limiting appeals to Rome, and pre- 
tending to set a general council above the 
Pope), and the former resigned to the 
crownof France the nomination to vacant 
bishoprics and abbeys, with the proviso 
that the persons named should be accept- 
able to the Holy See. 

In later times, the concordat of 1801, 
between Pius VII. and the firat Napoleon, 
restoring to the French nation the public 
practice of the religion of their fathers, 
which the detestable wickedness of the 
revolutionists had: proscribed since 1790, 
is a treaty of primary importance. Under 
its terms the Holy See agreed to a new 
demarcation of the boundaries of French 
dioceses, reducing their number from over 
100 to about 80, and declared (art. 18) 
that neither the reigning Pope nor his 
successors would molest the purchasers 
or grantees in tlie peaceable possession of 
Church lands alienated up to that date. 
On the other hand the French Govern- 
ment agreed to the free and public exer- 
cise of the “Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman” religion in ce; consented 
(art. 4,5) to the canonical institution by 
the Pope, under the ancient discipline, of 
the bishops whom the Government should 
nominate; promised (art. 14) a suitable 
annual t for the support of the 
French bishops and clergy ; and undertook 
to facilitate (art. 15) fresh endowments 
on the part of any French Catholics 
desiring to make them. These were the 

rincipal articles of the concordat signed 
by the Papal envoys on behalf of the 


ly See. The Government of Napoleon 
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soon afterwards added to the concordat a. 
number of clauses called “organic arti- 
cles,” the tenor of which was of course 
highly Erastian, and by which it has been 
often maintained by the French and other 
ee that the French clergy are 

ound. This, however, since the Holy 
See never ratified the “ organic articles,” 
is not the case. 

In an interesting supplementary article 
in vol. xxvi. of Wetzer and Welte’s 
Dictionary on Concordats, the text of 
several modern conventions of this kind 
Shia Russia, 1847; with the republic of 

ta Rica, 1852; with Austria, 1855) is 
given in full. 

(Ferraris, Concordata; Soglia, i. 4, 
De jure novissimo; Mobler’s “ Kirchen- 
geschichfe.”) 

CONCUPISCENCS. Coacupiscence 
according to St. Thomas, I, 2, qu. 30 a.2, 
is the appetite which tends to the gratifi- 
cation of the senses (“ bonum delectabile 
absens”). This tendency is in itself neither 
good nor evil, because the object may be 
either lawful or unlawful. The desire of 
eating and drinking in moderation is 

ood : that of eating and drinking to excess 
is evil; but in the one case and in the 
other we have an instance of concupis- 
cence. Flowever, the word concupiscence 
is constantly used for that appetite which 
exists in fallen man and is an incentive to 
sin, because it seeks forbidden objects, or 
rmissible objects in a forbidden way. 
t. Paul, in Rom. vii., speaks of it as “the 
flesh,” and again as the “law of sin, that 
is inmy members.” Such concupiscence, 
in rebellion against reason and against the 
commandments of God, did not exist in 
Adam, till he had fallen from original 
justice. From him it has passed to all 
his descendants; it remains even in those 
who have been born again by baptism, so 
that the saints themselves hays had to 
fight against this tendency in the sensual 
appetite to forbidden pleasures, without 
being able to eradicate it. = 
e now come to the difference on this 
matter between Catholic doctrine and the 
tenets of the Reformers, The latter 
taught that concupiscence, even if the will 
did not consent to harbour or encour 
it, had the nature of sin. Catholic 
doctors on the other hand, following the 
principle of St. Thomas, that no action 
can be moral or immoral except so far as 
it depends on the free-will of the agent, 
deny that concupiscence which remains, 
ma he of the efforts made by the will te 
subdue it, is to be considered sin. It is 
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plain that the Catholic doctrine is the 
ouly one consistent with belief in the 
moral freedom of man. It is, moreover, 
the only one consistent with experience 
and common sense; for who can believe 
that a man engaged in heroic strugele 
with the temptations of the flesh, is all 
the while offending God? The Ceuncil of 
Trent lays down the doctrine of the 
Church with great clearness, in the fol- 
lowing words:— This holy synod con- 
fesses that concupiscence or the fuel of 
sin (fumes peccatt) remains in the bap- 
tised; but since it is left that they may 
atrive against it, it cannot hurt those who 
give no consent, but resist manfully by the 
grace of Jesus Christ; nay, more, he who 
strives lawfully will be crowned. ‘The 
holy synod declares that this eoncupis- 
cence, which the Apostle sometimes calls 
sin (Rom. vi. 12, vii. 8), has never been 
understood by the Catholic Church to be 
so called because it is truly and properly 
sin in the regenerate, but because it 1s 
from sin and inclines to sin. But if any 
man hold a contrary opinion, let him be 
anathema.”! Propositions of  LDaiue 
renewed the error of the Reformers with 
a diflerence of terminciogy—e.g. Prop. 
Ixxv.: “The evil motions of concupiscence 
have been prohibited for the state of 
fallen man [in the words], Thou shalt not 
covet. Whence,a man who feels them 
and does not consent, transgresses the 
precept, Thou shalt not covet; although 
the transgression is not reckoned as sin.” 
CONCURSUS. An_ examination 
into the qualifications of candidates for 
ecclesiastical benefices with cure of souls. 
The Council of Trent ordered? that a 
board of six examiners should be af 
pointed every year in the diocesan synod ; 
and that when any parish became vacant, 
within ten days, or such period as the 
bishop might appoint, candidates having 
been duly invited to attend, an examina- 
tion should be held by any three selected 
by the bishop from the board above men- 
tioned. A list of those found qualified 
having then been made by the examiners, 
it was competent for the person or per- 
sons to whom the patronage appertained 
to select from among these the candidate 
of their choice, and present him to the 
bishop for institution. (Art. by Perma- 
neder in Wetzer and Welte.) 
CONFERENCES OF THE CLERGY. 
In the ninth century when dioceses be- 
game much larger than they had been in 
§ Concil. Trident. seas. v. De Peccat. Origin. 
® Seas. xxiv. c. 18, De Reform. 
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early times, the diocesan synods were he 
longer sufticient for the maintenance of 
discipline, ecclesiastical spirit, &c., among 
the clergy. Accordingly in many parts of 
urope—e.g. in France, Germany, Italy, 
and I:ngland—the clergy of each district 
were required to meet under the arch- 
priest or dean, and these meetings were 
called “ Calendars” (because held on the 
first of every month), also cunsistoria, 
synodt, sessiunes. ‘The clergy were sum- 
moned originally by the archpriest or 
archdeacon. ‘They consulted on difficult 
cases of conscience and the like, but 
besides this they often investigated crimes 
which had occurred since last meeting, 
and announced the penalties attached to 
them by the Church. These Calendars 
secm to have fallen out of use about the 
thirteenth century, The last mention of 
them is said to be found in the Acts 
of a council held at London in 1237. 

St. Clarles Borromeo revived these 
asseniblies of the clergy, or rather intro 
duced conferences in the modern serse for 
the discussion of questions in morals, ritual, 
&c., with the object of providing that the 
clergy engaged in the cure of souls should 
have the knowledge necessary for their 
duties. The example of St. Charles was 
followed very soon by councils in France, 
Italy, the Low Countries, &c. Such con. 
ferences again fell into disuse at the end 
of the last century, but have been once 
more revived in many countries. All the 
dioceses of England are now divided into 
districts, each with its conference, which 
meets at stated intervals. 

CONFESSION, SACRAMENTAL. 
To accuse ourselves of our sius to a priest 
who has received authority to give abso- 
lution. It is the pious custom of the 
faithful to accuse themselves of all post- 
baptismal sins, mortal or venial, so far as 
they can remember them, and the 
priest, if duly commissioned, has powe1 
to absolve from all. But there is an ab- 
solute obligation imposed, not only by the 
law of the Church, but also by divine 
institution, upon all Christians, of cone 
fessing all mortal sins committed after 
baptism, so far as the penitent is able to 
recall them by diligent examination of 
his conscience. So the Council of Trent 
has defined (sess. xiv. can. 7). 

The proofs of this obligation from 
Scripture and tradition will be found 
below in the article on the SACRAMENT OF 
Penance. Here it suflices to say that 
sacramental confession must be 

(1) Entire. It must include the differs 
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ent kinde of mortal sin committed and 
tha number of sins under each class, ao 
far as it can be ascertained. One mortal 
sin wilfully concealed vitiates the whole 
confession. If, however, mortal sins are 
omitted unintentionally and without fault, 
they are forgiven when absolution is pro- 
nounced ; only, if they occur to the 
penitent’s recollection afterwards, he must 
mention them in his next confession. 
Further, various causes may excuse from 
this completeness of enumeration. Thus 
in shipwreck, before a battle, when tlie 
penitent is unable to speak, or can only 
say very little from physical weakness, a 
very general confession of sin may be 
enough for absolution; but the confession 
must be completed afterwards, if the 
opportunity offers itself, 

(2) It must be vocal, though for a 
Brave reason the penitent may make it 
yy presenting a written paper, or by 
8 "6 
(3) It must be accompanied by 
supernatural sorrow and firm purpose of 
aniend ment. 

(4) It should also be humble and 
sincere; as short as is consistent with 
inteyrity ; in language which is plain and 
direct, but at the same time pure and 
modest. | 

The form of confession is as follows. 
The penitent, kneeling at the confessor's 
feet, saya, “ Pray, Father, bless me, for 
I have sinned.” The priest gives the 
blessing prescribed in the Roman Ritual, 
“The Lord be in thy heart and on thy 
lips, that thou mayest truly and humbly 
confess thy sins, in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Floly 
Ghost.” The penitent then recites the 
first part of the Contiteor, enumerates the 
sins of which he has been guilty since 
his last confession, and then adds, “ For 
these and all my other sins which I 
cannot now remember I am heartily sorry ; 
I purpose amendment for the future, and 
most humbly ask pr:don of God, and 
penance and absolution of you, my spirit- 
ual Father.” 

CONFESSION (THE TOMB OF 
A MARTYR). The word was used from 
early times as equivalent to paprupiny, the 
actual tomb in which a martyr was buried. 
If an altar was erected over the grave, 
then the name “confession” was given 
to the tomb, the altar and the cubiculum 
or subterranean chamber, in which they 
stood. In later times, a basilica was some- 
times erected over the cubiculum or 
thamber beneath; the high-altar was 
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placed over the altar on the tomb below, 
and so this hizh-altar also was called a 
“confession,” thonzh it was not till the 
middle ages that the entire building 
received the name of “confession.” Some- 
times, when the “ basilica ” was set up in 
a dillerent place, the relics of the martyr 
were removed to it, and the rame “con- 
fessio” was transferred to the spot in 
which the remains rested. In such cases, 
the relics were placed ina ervpt under 
the high-altar, or else they were deposited 
ina hollow space under the high-altar in 
the church itself, this hollow apace being 
enclosed with a grating or with perforated 
marble, and room lett for the frithtul to 
ee ard touch the shrine with cloths 
(Brandea). Suchan arrangement, which 
was possible because Mass was said at 
the further side of the altar, is still found 
in the Koman churches of St. Clement 
and St. George in Velabro. Lastly, the 
name “confession” was given to that 
part of an altar in which the relics are 
placed. ‘Thus the Pontifical, even in ita 

resent form, speaks of “ the confession, 
t.e, the sepulchre of the altar.” 

The most famous “ confession ” is that 
of St. Peter in the Vatican basilica, 
Anacletus is said to have constructed “ tho 
monument of the blessed Peter ” (“‘ memoe 
riam B. Petri”) ; itis mentioned by Caius,! 
a writer of the second or the beginning 
of the third century, while a new “ con- 
fession” was set up by Constantine when 
ke built the Vatican basilica. On this 
“confession” the revder may consult 
Card. Borgia’s work “ Vaticana Contesxsio 
B. Petri, chronolozicis tam veternm quam 
recentiorum scriptorum testimoniis illus. 
trata.” Rome, 1776. (Kraus “ Real-Ien- 
cyclopiidie.”) 

CONFESSIONAL. Thi seat which 
the priest uses when hearing confessions. 
According to the Roman Ritual it oucht 
to be placed in an open and conspicuous 

art of the church, and to have a grating 

tween the priest and the penitent. 
“The present form of conles-ionals is 
somewhat recent in the Church, for in 
more ancient times people confessed in 
the open church (@ déconrert), kneeling 
before the priest or simply seated by his 
side, as is still usual among the Greeks, 
The division [of the contessional] into 
compartments does not appear to go back 
further than the sixteenth century and the 
time of St. Charles Borromeo, who left 
ordinances on that matter, but this ar 
rangement did not become general till 

’ Euseb. H.E. ii 25, 4. 
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the flluwing century.” (Mgr. de Mon- 
tault,“Traité Pratique de la Construction, 
&c., des Eglises,” i. p. 233.) 

CONFESSOR (Species of Saint). 
A name used from the earliest times for 
persons who confessed the Christian faith in 
times of persezution, thus exposing them- 
selves to danger and suiluring, but who did 
not undergo martyrdom. For atime the 
martyre were the only saints who received 
special and public honour after death 
from the Church, and martyrs only (with 
the Blessed Virgin and the Apostles) are 
mentioned in the canon of the Roman 
Masa, though the Ambrosian canon also 
has the names of other saints.’ But at 
the beginning of the fourth century, 
public honours were also given to persons 
of heroic sanctaty even if they had not 
been martyred. Thus St. Antony, as St. 
Jerome tells us, directed that his body 
after death should be concealed, because 
he did not wish a “ martyrium” erected 
in his honour. Hilarion kept the vigil 
and feast of St. Antony; he himself after 
death received the eame honour. Thus 
the name “ Confessor” got the technical 
meaning which it now has in the Missal 
and Breviary—+. e. it was applied to all 
mals saints who do not fall under some 
special class, such as Martyr, Apostle, 

vangelist, The names of confessors 

were added to the Martyrology after the 
time of Gregory the Great. St. Martin 
was the first, or at least among the first, 
of the Confessors whom the Church 
honoured with an office and feast.® 

In the office of Good Friday “con- 
fessor” means “singer,” because in the 
Scriptures “confessing to God” is used 
for singing his praises. That “confessor” 
had this meaning is certain from the 6th 
cunon of a council of Toledo which met 
in the yeer 400.4 

CONFESSOR (in Sacrament of 
Penance). The priest who hears con- 
fessions. IIe must have received juris- 
diction from the ordinary of the place. 
Formerly by the canon law the faithful 
were bound to confess once in the year to 
their parish-priest (“ proprio sacerdoti”). 
Afterwards, various religious orders re- 
ceived privileges which enabled them to 
hear confessions of seculars at all times; 
and by the present law seculars ma 
always choose any approved priest for their 


1 Benedict XIV. De Miss. ii. 18, 24. 
# This, at least, seems to be the meaning of 
Gevantus, ii. p. 178. 
& Thomassin, Traité des Festes, 1. & 19, 
Concilien. ii. p. 78. 
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confessor. (St. Liguori, “Theol. Moral." wi 
504; where, however, another interpreta- 
tion of the words “ proprio sacerdoti ” is 
given.) 

CONFIRMATION. A sacrament 
of the new law by which grace is con- 
ferred on baptised persons wh-ch 
strengthens them for the profeasion of 
the Christian faith. It is conferred by 
the bishop, who lays his hands on the 
recipients, making the sign of the cross 
with chrism on their foreheads, while he 
pronounces the words “I sign thee with 
the sign of the crosa and confirm thee 
with the chrism of salvation, in the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” Besides conferring a special 
grace to profess the faith, it also sets a 
seal or character on the soul (see CHA 
RACTER |, 80 that this sacrament cannot be 
reiterated without sacrilege. 

Protestants have universally denied 
that confirmation is & sacrament; either 
rejecting it altogether or retaining a 
spurious imitation of it, in which young 
peop renew and confirm the promises 
made for them in baptism. In opposition 
to this error, the Council of Trent (Seas, 
vii.) defines that it is a “true and proper 
sacrament,” and we shall endeavour to 
establish this point from Scripture and 
tradition before entering upon questions 
of detail. 

We read in Acta viii. that when 
Philip the Evangelist had baptised the 
Samaritan converts, St. Peter and St. 
John, going down from Jerusalem, “ laid 
their hands upon them, and they received 
the Holy Ghost.” Thus the gifta con- 
veyed to the Apostles and their first 
converts at Pentecost were imparted b 
the ministry of the Church to xl] Chris- 
tians willing to receive them. It in true 
that when the Apostles imposed their 
hands miraculous gifts often accompanied 
the communication of the Heiy Ghost. 
But this was an accident, and, just as the 
miraculous signs promised at the end of 
St. Mark's gospel to those “ who believe ” 
afterwards ceased without prejudice to 
faith, 80 when miraculous signs no longer 
accompanied the imposition of hands, 
confirmation still bestowed the presence 
of the Holy Ghost in increased measure; 
it still gave that power and courage to 
make confession which will always be 
essential to the Christian calling. Hence 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews the “ laying 
on of hands” is numbered among the 
elementary artioeles of the Christian relic 
gion, and placed in immediate proximity 
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to be in order to distinguish it from 
the “laying on of hands” in Holy Order. 
In allusion to the same sacrament of con- 
firmation, the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
the same context, describes Christians as 
“ partakers of the Holy Ghost ;” and, with 
at least a probable reference to confirma- 
tion, St. Paul tells Ohristians, that they 
were “sealed with the Holy Spirit of 
promise.”! Thus the miraculous gifts 
were only intended to make men recognise 
and believe in a pea of the Holy 
Ghost which was afterwards to be recog- 
nised by faith alone. 

The Scripture is thus in perfect keeping 
with the Tridentine doctrine that confir- 
mation is a “true and proper sacrament.” 
We have the outward sign, viz. the 
laying on of hands; the inward grace, 
viz. the communication of the Hol 
Ghost, already given in baptism, wit 
greater fullness ; divine institution, for the 
Apostles could not have used an outward 
sign as acertsin means of giving grace, 
unless they had received authority to do 
so from Ohrist, the author of grace; 
lastly, the sign and the grace which ac- 
gc it were to continue perina- 
nen q in the Church, as appears from the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. The earliest 
tradition illustrates the teaching of Scrip- 
ture on this head. Thus Tertullian 
mentions the imposition of hands on the 
baptised which “called and invited the 
Holy Ghost.”* Elsewhere,® in a remark- 
able pasrage, he places “ the sealing of the 
soldiers 2a the forehead” between ba 
tism and the Holy Eucharist, plainly 
indicating that he Yelieved confirmation 
to bea true sacrament. Many quotations 
ment be added from Oyprian. In the 
earliest councils we meet with formal 
legislation on confirmation, but here one 
instance will suffice. The Council of 
Elvira, in 806, in canon 38, decrees that 
—— baptised in case of necessity by 

ymen are afterwards to be brought to 
the bishops and “ perfected by the impo- 
sition of hands.” More the effect of the 
sacrament peer makes us perfect Chris- 
Blah) are plataly opecessd.  Wartiee 
» are plai urther, 

the ‘hot that the ‘Church never allowed 
the sacrament to be reiterated proves the 
ancient belief in the indelible character 
meh mark with which confirmation stamps 


soul, 
We will now examine certain points 
with regard to this sacrament, following 


1 Ephes, £18. 3 De Baption, 


ge 
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as our chief guide in the historical por- 
tion Ohardon, in the second volume of b hie 
“ Histoire des Sacrements.” 

(1) The ordinary minister of the 
sacrament is a bishop, as is defined by 
the Council of Trent, and this statement 
is grounded on Scripture, which speaks 
of the Apostles, but never of simple 
priesta, as imposing their hands to give 
the Holy Ghost. Inthe West, confirma- 
tion has always been given by bishops, 
Permission, however, to confirm was 
given to some abbots—e.g: to the abbot of 
Monte Cassino—and there was an excep- 
tion to the general rule of the Weat 
in Sardinia, where Pope Gregory I. 
for a time forbade, but later, to avoid © 
greater evils, permitted, simple priests te 
contirm. In Chrysostom’s time it was 
customary in the East also to reserve the 
administration of this sacrament to 
bishops. But a writer of the fourthcentury 
—the author of a commentary on St. Paul 
at one time attributed to St. Ambrose— 
remarks that “in Egypt priests confirm 
(consignant) in the bishop’s absence.” 
This custom must have been well estab- 
lished before the schism, for Photius 
reproached Pope Nicholas with causi 
the Bulgarians who had been confirme 
by — to be reconfirmed. At Florence 
nothing was done to alter the Greek 
custom of allowing priests to confirm 
(though the Latin usage had been imposed 
at Constantinople by Innocent II. and 
in Cyprus by Innocent IV.), and at pre- 
sent it continues not only among the 
Greeks, but also among the Oriental 
Christians generally. 

Such are the facts, and the following 
are the principles held by Catholic theolo- 

lans on the minister of confirmation. 

n ordinary cases, a bishop only can con- 
firm, but the Pope may empowsr, and has 
repeatedly empowered, a simple priest to 
do 80, provided at least the chrism which 
he uses has been consecrated by a bishop 
It is commonly held that the Pope alone 
can give simple priests this power, so that 
if they attempt to confirm without per- 
mission from the Pope, or in any case 
without his tacit consent, the act is null.! 
Confirmation given by a bishop according 
to the rite of the Church is always valid, 
but it is unlawful unless given by the 
bishop of the diocese, or with his leave. 
(2) There has been much dispute 
among theolozians as to the essential 
matter of confirmation. Some, with the 
learned Jesuit Sirmond, make it consist 

4 Billuaré, De Confirmat. a. 7, 
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in the mere imposition of hands, arguing 
rbat this alone is mentioned in Scripture, 
and appealing to the canon of lvira, 
already quoted, as well as to the Council 
of Orange (anno 441), canon 2, which 
seems to deny in express terms that 
anointing with chrism is necessary.' 
Others,and they are much more numerous, 
contend that anointing with chrism is a 
mecessary part of the sacrament. They 
arge that the Greeks have no special 
imposition of hands, apart from the unc- 
tion; that St. Cyril of Jerusalem in his 
third “Catechesis ” never mentions the im- 

sition of hands, though this “Catechesis” 
is entirely occupied with confirmation ; 
that the Greeks have always regarded the 
chrismatton as the principal matter; that 
Cyprian makes the unction a matter of 
necessity ; while it is eee ibed in all 
Latin Sacramentaries, This latter opinion 
seems far the more probable. Unction is 
almost certainly needed for the validity 
of the sacrament, imposition of hands 
being also required, but only such impo- 
sition as is implied in the act“*f putting 
the chrism on the forehead. 

(3) The present form of confirmation 
in the West has been already given; the 
Greek form is, “The seal of the gift of 
the Holy Spirit,” and this they have em- 
ployed from very ancient times, The 
present Latin form, on the contrary, is not 
older than the twelfth century. Inan Ordo 
Romanus of the eighth century we find the 
form, “I confirm thee in the Name of the 
Father,” &c; in a Pontifical of Egbert, 
Archbishop of York, “ Receive the sixn 
uf the holy cross with the chrism of 
salvation in Christ Jesus unto eternal 
life;” in the Sacramentary of Gelasius, 
“The sign (signum) of the cross with 
eternal life.” All of these forms have 
been permitted, because all sufficiently 
indicate the grace given, and were there- 
fore valid. 

(4) All baptised persons are capable 
of receiving this sacrament, though to 
receive it with fruit they must be in a 
state of grace. The Greeks and Orientals 
give it immediately after baptism, and in 
the West down to the thirteenth century a 
child was confirmed as soon after baptism 
as possible. A synod of Worcester (1240) 
forbids parents, under pain of exclusion 
from church, to leave their children with- 
out confirmation more than a year. But 
the Roman Oatechism advises that con- 
firmation should not be given till the age 
of reason, when Christiana have to begin 

& See Hefele, Concil. ii. p. 292. 
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their warfare with sin, and it suggeste the 
twelfth year as a suitable time for confir- 
mation. ‘I'his sacrament is not necessary 
for salvation, though so great a means ot 
grace cannot be neglected without sin. 

(5) The ceremonies accompanying 
confirmation are these. The bishop, wha 
wears an amice, stole and cope, of white 
colour, spreads his hands over those he 
Is to confirm, praying that the Holy Ghost 
may descend on them; immediately after 
contirming them, he gives them a slight 
blow on the cheek, in token that they 
must be ready to suffer for Christ, and 
finally dismisses them with his blessing. 
Those to be confirmed are brought to thie 
sacrament by their god-parents (specially 
appointed for this sacrament, each male 
having a god-father, and each femaie 
a god-mother), and, if old enough to do 
so, place their foot on the right foot 
of the god-parent. In ancient times, a 
white cloth bound round the forehead 
after chrismation was kept on for seven 
days afterwards, Thiscustom is mentioned 
in Itgbert’s Pontitical and in many other 
places. The ceremony of the blow ca 
the cheek is comparatively modern. Ir 
is usual to take another Christian name 
at confirmation, which however, is not 
used afterwards in signing the name; and 
tae Pontifical says the “ confirmandi” 
should be fasting. 

(8) The place for giving confirmatiou 
is the chara Formerly it was some- 
times given in the baptistery, but occa- 
sionally the old basilicas ha’ a special 
place between the baptistery and the 
church called “ Consignatorium ” — te, 
ses for giving the seal of confirmation. 

uch a “Consignatorium” may still be seen 
at Salona, 

CONFITEOR. A form of praver 
(“I confess to Almighty God, to blessed 
Mary ever Virgin,” &c.) used ia the sa- 
crament of penance aud on many other 
occasions, particularly by the priest in the 
Roman rite at the beginning of Mass, 
before he ascends the steps of the altar. 
This practice of making some general con- 
fession before Mass is grounded on the 
Jewish use of making confeasion before 
sacrifice, and is very ancient, being found 
in the liturgies of St. James, St 
Mark, St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, &c. 
although (at least in the Hturgies of St. 
James and St. Chrysostom) this confes- 
sion was made by the priest while pre- 
paring for Mass, and before approaching 


the altar. The present form of the Con« 


| fiteor came into general use during the 
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thirteenth century. A Council of Ravenna | sudden and amazing development. Odo, 


(anno 1314) mentions that a variety of | bishop of Paris (t 1208), is recorded as 
orms was current, and im the present , having fixed the annual féte for a Confra- 
one. A difficulty has been raised by | ternity of the Blessed Virgin in his diocese 
Protestants against confessing to the In Italy the Confraternity of the Standard 
Blessed Virgin and the saints. But it is | (del Gonfulone) was erected at Rome 
reasonable to do so, not only because we about 1260, and the example was aa 
need their prayers for pardon, but also | extensively followed that in a short time 
because the saints, as St. Paul tells us, | there was no city or town in Italy, and 
will judge the world. (From Merati, ; hardly even a parish, that was without its 
“ Nove Observat. in Gavant.” tom. i. p. | confraternity. 
174.). Canon law contains a great number of 
CONFRATERNITY. An associa- | decisions given for the regulation of con- 
tion, generally of laymen, having some | fraternities. Thus it is forbidden to erect 
work of devotion, charity cr instruction , more than one confraternity of the same 
for ite object, undertaken for the glory of kind in the same place; they may not 
God. The Roman jurisprudence, instinct | have processions without the licence of 
as it was with the spirit of centralisation, | the ordinary; nor can the members have 
looked with little favour on independent , confessors whom he has not approved. In 
corporations; originally a Christian church many other ways their free action is sub- 
was in its eyes a collegium tllicitum; and jected to the assent of the bishop. 
in the face of this strong political senti- The en's which confraternities propose 
ment it was a great thing that the Church, | to themselves are extremely various: they 
the diocese, and the parish, did in the | include personal sanctitication, by means 
course of the first four centuries succeed | of special religious practices and exercises, 
in establishing their right to exist, grow | and works of charity of many kinds, for 
and energise by their own laws, and not | the relief of the poor and sick,the payment 
according to dictation of the State. | of the last rites to the dead, the support 
The Roman emy.re was broken up; its of orphan and abandoned children, &c., 
centralisation gave piace to feudalism; | &c. 
ander which local privileged corpurations, When a confraternity reaches the 
circumscribed in area, but all the more , stage at which filiations, similar to itself, 
intensely active within that area, tended | are formed in other places, and adopt its 
to multiply themselves over the face of | rules, it takes the name of arch-confra- 
Tope. ere now arose, by the side of | ternity, and acquires certain particular pri- 
the organisation of the parish, which | vileges. 
on the Whole had survived the storm of The most important arch-confratere 
barbarian invasion, minor organisations, | nities at present existing are—that of the 
governed by by-laws and endowed with | Most Holy and Immaculate Heart of 
privileges, which laboured earnestly to | Mary for the conversion of sinners, founded 
repair the ravages and reform the confu- | in 1837 by the saintly Abbé Desgenettes, 
sion of the times. Hence arose confra- | curé of Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris ; 
ternities; which, under the names Gil-| that of the Scapular [see ScapuLaR]; 
donie and Con/fratrie, appear to be first | that of St. Francis Xavier, or of the 
mentioned in the writings of Hincmar, | Missions, instituted to assist in the work 
Archbishop of Rheims in the ninth cen-| of the propagation of the faith; and 
tury. Hincmar laid down rules for them, | that of Christian Mothers (1859), insti 
prescribing to the members frequent obla- | tuted by the Abbé Theodor Ratisbonne. 
tions, alms, prayere, and Masses, They | Confraternities of the Most Holy Rosary 
were to interest themselves in every reli- | can only be established with the sanction 
ious work and ministration—in providing | of the authorities of the Dominican order. 
hts, ordering funerals, in the collection | The Society of St. Vincent de Paul [see 
and distribution of alms, &c. If they | that article] is really an arch-confrater- 
desired to meet together, it was to be in | nity; and the “Conferences” of which 
the presence of the parish-priest, who | it consists are confraternities. (Ferraris, 
was to exhort them to concord, give them | Confraternitas; Thomassin, “V, et N. 
bread to eat, and after one drink dismiss | Disciplina Kccl.”) 
them (“semel potos dimittat”). In the CONGREGATIO DE AUXIZEIS. 
three succeeding centuries little is on ‘(See Grace | 
record as to the progress of confraternities. | _ CONGREGATIONS, RELIGIOUS. 
In the thirteenth century they received a A congregation is a community or order 
P2 
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bound together by a common rule, either 
Without vows (as the Oratorians, the 
Oblates of St. Charles, &c.), or without 
solemn vows, (as the Passionists, the 
Redemptorista, &c.). 

In France this term is extended to lay 
associations, whether of men or women, 
which, having a religious end in view, 
devote themselves to some work of in- 
struction or charity. So understood, it 
would comprise all confraternities, In 
England, the use of the term is in practice 
more restricted, and perhaps the only lay 
association to which it is here applied 1s 
that of the Christian Brothers, founded by 
the Ven. J. B. de la Salle, which, how- 
ever, since the brothers take the three 
vows, partakes of the monastic character. 
Among the more noted congregations are 
the following :— : 

1, The Oratorians of St. Philip Neri, 
& congregation of secular priests founded 
in 1664. [See ORaToRIANS. ] 

2. The French Oratorians, founded by 
Cardinal de Berulle in 1611. 

8. ‘The Dames Anglaises, founded by 
the Countess Luigia Torelli in 1530. 

4, The “Fathers of the Mission,” 
founded by St. Vincent of Paul in 1624; 
they are usually called Lazarista, 

5. The Oblates of St. Charles, founded 
by St. Charles Borromeo. [See OBLATES.] 

6. The Passionists, founded in 1720 
by St. Paul of the Cross. (See Pas- 
BION Ist. } 

7. The Redemptorists, founded by 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, [See RepEup- 
TORISTS. 

8. The Marists, founded by some 
priests of Lyons in 18386. 

9. The Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, founded in 1631 by the Ven. J. 
B.delaSalle. [See OHRIsTIAN BROTHERS. } 

Another kind of religious congreration 


is a group of monasteries belonging to 


some great order, which agree together to 
practise the rule more strictly in their re- 
spective houses, and to unite themselves 
together by closer ties of government and 
discipline. Such are, or were, the con- 
gregation of Cluny [CLuny], that of St. 
Maur [Benepictines], and the various 
Cassinese congregations of Benedictines. 

CONGREGATIONS, ROMAW. 
From the earliest times the chair of Peter 
has been resorted to by Christians who, 
being in doubt on some matter of religion, 
desired an authoritative solution of that 
doubt. In later times the number of 
converted nations and tribes having on the 
whole, in spite of the losses of the 
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s.xteenth century, been much 

and the means of communication ex- 
tended—the amount of business of all 
kinds which the divinely appointed cen- 
trality of the Holy See brings upon it 


has become far too great to be dealt 
with except by means of an organisation, 
planned and framed with consummate 
rudence and skill, which permits the 
ope to use the eyes, ears, and judgments 
of a great number of trained and com- 
petent assistants, while retaining that 
lnitiative and that complete cogni 
in every question, of which he cannot 
divest himself. This organisation cone 
sists in the main of the con tions 
into which the Cardinals are distributed. 
The decisions of these congregations, when 
duly authenticated, are final in any case for 
the individual, and must be takenas the de- 
cisions of the Pope himself. Lf, however, 
they pass beyond interpretation, and grant 
or forbid anything beyond what the words 
of the law warrant, they have not the 
force of a general law unless they are 
issued by the special mandate of the Pope. 

According to the enumeration of Fere 
raris, the Roman congregations are the 
following :— 

1. The Congregation of the Consistory 
(consistorialis). [See Constsrony.] Its 
duty is to preps the business (chiefly 
relating to the erection, removal, and dise- 
continuance of churches, and to the 
conisationor translation of bishops) which 
is to be brought before the Consistory. 

2. The Congregation of the Holy Office 
of the Inquisition. [See Inauisition.j 

3. That of the Index (Indicis ibrorum 
prohibitorum). This congregation, estab- 
lished by St. Pius V., consists of a com- 
petent number of Cardinals, with a secre 
tary belonging to the Dominican order, 
and & number of eminent theologians as 
Consultors. [See the article Inpkx, &c.] 

4. The Congregationof Rites(sacrorum 
Rituum) was instituted by Sixtus V. to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century. 
The Council of Trent (seas. xxv.) ordered 
that the bishops and metropolitans should 
watch with anxious care all that was 
done respecting the invocation of saints, 
and the use of images and relics, and 
sanction no novelty without consulting 
the Roman Pontiff Moreover it defined, 
with especial reference to the Mass, that 
the Church has instituted certain rites and 
ceremonies, “such as mystical benediction, 
lights, incense, vestments, and many other 
things of the like nature, in accordance 
with A postolical discipline and tradition, 
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so that both the majesty of so great a 
sacrifice might be recommended, and the 
minds of the faithful aroused by these 
visible signs of religion and piety to the 
contemplation of those deep and high 
things which are hidden in this sacrifice.”! 
The object of the congregation is to pro- 
mote a general uniformity (which is con- 
ristent, however, with the permission of 
noumerable differences of etail, accord- 
ing to the customs and traditions of differ- 
ent nations) in the externals of divine 
worship, since by this uniformity the 
unity of faith is mirrored and more easily 
retained. With regard to all such matters 
the congregation is ordinary, and is assisted 
only by Consultors, among whom are the 
Papal Sacrist and the Master of the 
Sacred Palace; with regard to the beatifi- 
cation and canonisation of sainta it is ex- 
traordinary, and is assisted by a promotor 
el, three auditors of the Rota, theo- 
ogians, medical men, profeesors, &c. [See 
BeaTIFIOATION. | 
5. The Congregation of Immunities 
(tmmunitates Ecclesvae et controversiarum 
jurtsdictionalium), instituted by Urban 
IIL All matters connected with the 
right of asylum and clerical immunity 
come under this congregation, but this 
branch of its business is less important 
than formerly, owing to the tendency of 
odern civil legislation to do away with 
ail these immunities. It is now chiefly 
concerned with matters relating to eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction, where it comes in 
contact with the civil power. Before the 
time uf Sixtus V. there was a special con- 
tion of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but 
t was abolished by that Pontiff.’ 
6. The Congregation of the Fabric 


reverend: Fabrice D. Petri), founded by 


lement VITI., has under ita charge 
everything that relates to the conservation 
of the Vatican basilica. 

7. That of the Council (snterpretum 
Concilts Tridentini). In its last session 
the Fathers of the Council of Trent ex- 
ake their confidence that the Roman 

ontiff would take care, if doubts and 
difficulties should arise with regard to the 
meaning and due execution of anything 
contalned in their decrees, that these 
should be solved and smoothed away by 
whatever means might seem to him most 
suitable for the purpose. Pius IV. ac- 
cordingly, soon after the dispersion of the 
Council, instituted the above-named con- 
gregation for the purpoee of interpreting 


} Sess. xxii. «. 5. 
3 Ranke, Hist. of the Pepss, bk. tv. 
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such of its decrees as related to discipline; 
of those concerning faith he reserved the 
interpretation to ‘himself and his suoce 
cessors. 

8. The Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars (episcoporum et regularium). 
This also was instituted by Sixtus V.; ite 
chief business is to take cognisance of the 
differences that arise from time to time 
between bishops and the regular com- 
munities within their dioceses, in regard 
to exemption, visitation, and other matters, 

9. The Congregation of Discipline 
(super disciplina regulars), established by 
Innocent AII., superintends all tbat re- 
lates to the interior discipline of monastic 
communities, i _ re 

10. That of Propaganda (propagan 
Jider) will be beegted: in a separate article. 
(See PRopaganna.] 

11. The Congregation of Indulgences 
(indulgentiarum et reliquiarum), estab- 
lished by Clement LX., superintends the 
examination of relics and the certification 
of their authenticity, as well as the grant 
of indulgences, any abuses connected 
with which it is required to check. 

Two other congregations of minor im- 
portance are—that of the heads of orders, 
presided over by the Pope, which selects 
the subjects which are to be brought 
before the consistory ; and that of prelates, 
attached to the Congregation of the 
Council by Benedict XIV., to assist them 
in their multifarious labours, 

The Roman Pontiff sometimes con- 
stitutes a special congrevation ad hoo; 
this was lately done by Iis Holiness 
ne XIII., who selected cardinals from 
the congregationsof Bishopsand 
and of Propaganda, and formed Goa 
& special congregation to examine sundry 
points of controversy between the bishops 
and regular missionaries of England and 
Scotland. See the Constitution Romanos 
Pontifices of May 8 in the current year 
(1881) recently published. (Ferraris, 
Congregatrones.) 

CONGREGATIONS AT GENZ- 
RAL COUNCILS. When a Council 
meets, congregations of bishops must be 
appointed, by or with the approval of the 
Pope, for drawing up rules for the 
orderly despatch of business, determining 
when and where the sessions shall be 
held, preparing the questions to be de= 
bated, and many other matters of the 
same kind, A different kind of congrega- 
tion came prominently into view at the 
Council of Constance—that of the 
Nations. The Latin Church was at that 
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time understood to be divided into four ' early times, though not infrequent after 
nations—the Italian, French, English and the second Punic war. 
Germans—and the yote was taken inthe! Such a union was prohibited hy Theo 
Council by nations, not by individuals. | dosius, though bis son Arcadius repealed 
fhe bishops of each nation, therefore, this interdict and Justinian adhered to 
formed themselves into a congregation,in the more lenient view. Marriage between 
order to prediscuss all questions about to uncle and niece was unlawful among the 
come before the Council, in the light of ; Romans, Claudius, to contract a mare 
their bearing on the interests of their riage of this kind, exercised strong pres 
eepective countrymen. sure on the senate, and so got the law 
CONGRUISM. [See one) altered on this point; and later authorities 
CONSANGUINITY is taken herein restored this general prohibition. 
jts widest sense, to include all that theo- | Inthe Mastern Church, the Council in 
loyians mean by cognatio, Natural con- | Trullo forbade marriage between cousins 
sanyuinity (cognatio carnalis) is tue bond ; Under the Isaurian emperors, Leo and 
between persons descended from the same Constantinus, alliances were interdicted 
stock. By the law of nature, marriage | between persons standing in the sixth 


is prohibited—and, indeed, a true mar- 
riage ia impossible—between parent and 
child. Many theologians consider further 
that the law of nature nullifies marriage 
bet ween all persons related in the “direct 
line "—t.e. between nd-parent and 
grand-child— and also, in the “ collateral ” 
line, between brothers and sisters, They 
argue from the horror of such unions 
which nature itself seems to inspire. 

The Levitical law forbids a man to 
“approach” one who is a blood relation, 
ait specially interdicts marriave with the 
mother, grand-dauyhter, sister or half- 
sister and aunt.) Probably these pro- 
hibitions are no more than instances, 
meant to be extended on analogy, for the 
marriage of a man with bis daughter is 
omitted; and we can scarcely suppose 
that this is an enormity which did not 
require to be considered, since it is not 


more ubnatural than the marriage of a- 


man with his mother, and yet that is 
a erase forbidden. Aga matter of fact, 
the Levitical prohibitions were extended 
by the Talmudists.? 

In the Roman law the degrees of col- 
lateral relationship are calculated by sum- 
ming up the number of persons in each 
line, omitting the person from whom they 
descend. ‘Thus, brothers and sisters are 
akin in the second, cousins in the fourth 
degree. Several changes were made in 
the Roman prohibitions of marringe. 
That between cousins was not allowed in 


1 The most complete list is given Levit. 
xviil, 6 seg.; but see also Deut. xxvii. 22; 
Levit. xx. 17 seq. 

? However, only to a very slizht extent. 
Marringes between uncle and niece were en- 
couraged by the rabbins. But the Karaites, 
the great opponents amung the Jews of rab- 
binical tradition, objected to the marriaye of 
eousips. 


degree of consanguinity according to 
Roman computation—te, between the 
grandchildren of brothers and sisters, 
‘Not long afterwards the seventh deyree 
likewise was forbidden, and so the law 
' stands to this day among the Greeks. 

In the West, the old Teutonic mode 
of computing collateral consanguinity 
Bhaael according towhich brothers and 
sisters are related in the first degree, 
cousins in the second, uncle aud niece 

| in the second, &c. The canon law 
prohibited marriage to the seventh de- 
gree of kindred, a prohibition which, 
thouch in words the same as_ the 
Greek rule, did in reality extend the 
| prohibited degrees twice as far. In 
‘the year 1216, Innocent HI. in the Fourth 
' Lateran Council, reduced the prohibition 
‘to the fourth collateral deyree, This 
' ordinance continues in force, and hence at 
present & man cannot marry any woman 
from whom he is descended or who is de- 
scended from him, nor again anyone who is 
; related to him collaterally (cousin, seconde 
cousin, niece, yrand-niece, &c.) as far as 
tre fourth degree inclusive. The changes 
made in the church law by Protestant 
| sects and Governments are very numerous 
‘and diverse. (See any of the ordinary 
_ treatises on Moral Theology; and for the 
historical facta the very learned essay of 
_Kalisch on Matrimonial Laws in his “Come 
' mentary on Leviticus,” vol. ii. p. 354 seg.) 
Besides real consanguinity, the Chureb 
also recognises such relationships as are 
| spiritual and legal (cognatio synrttualis et 
‘degalis), Spiritual consanguinity is an 
| impediment to marriage between the rode 
parent and the god-child, and between 
the god-parent and the natural parents 
of the child, and again between the 


| minister aud receiver of the sacramenta 


of baptism and confirmation. Such is 
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the present law of the Church. Spiritual form the practical conclusion, “I am 
relationship first appears as an impediment | bour4 to avoid this particular uct of 
to marriage in the sixth century, and | theft. Lastly, conscience isan act of the 
there have been important changes in the | intellect, not of the will, though the will 
law respecting it. Among the Greels' influences, in more ways than one, the 
the impediment from this kind of affinity | formation of conscience. 


extends much further than among the 
Latins, but among the former it can only 
arise from baptism, for they have no con- 
firmation sponsors. Legal affinity im- 
pedes marriage (1) between the adopter 


From the definition given it is plain 
that conacience is not an infallible guide 
of action. As in speculative questions, 
so in morals, the reason may start from 
false principles or may argue wrongly 
from true principles. Hence conscience 
is said to f 


and the adopted and his children, eo long 

as these children are under their parent’s | e true or false; and, again, 
control; (2) between the adopted and the | certain and doubtful, so far as the con- 
children of the adopter, so long as they | clusion is formed with or without doubt; 
are under their parent’s control; (3) be- | also scrupulous, if an action is judyed or 
tween the adopter and the wife of the | feared to be evil on grounds unworthy of 
adopted, as well as between the adopted ; serious consideration; and lax, if a judg- 


and the wife of the adopter [see Apop- 
TION ]. 

| genom: This word “ con- | 
scientia” is used in the Vulgate as the 
translation of cuveidnors, the rae word | 
being scarcely found in classical writers, | 
thouyh it frequently occurs in the New 
Testament. St. Thomas and other theolo- | 
ginns define conscience as “ the Judgment 
or dictate of the practical intellect, which 
[arguing] from the general principles [of 
sine pronounces that something in 

articular here and now is to be avoided, 
Inasmuch as it is evil, or to be done, in- 
asmuch as it is good.” 

A few words are needed to explain | 
this detinition and to point out how St. 
Thomas's conception of couscience differs 
from others common among modern philo- | 
sophers, The reader, then, will observe 
that conscience denotes an act, and so 1s 
very different from the “ faculty of con- 
science,” of which Bishop Butler! and’ 
others speak. Further, it is concerned 
with, a judgment, not on general prin-— 
ciples, but on an act to be done or 
omitted. Conscience, for example, does 
not tell me that theft is sinful. General 

rinciples are perceived, according to St. | 

homas, by the intellect, and the mind re- | 
co;nises primary moral truths without | 
any process of reasoning, through a habit . 
congenital to it, which the scholastics | 
call synderesis(t.e. cvyrnpnots). Conscience 
is the conclusion from premisses ulti- 
mately derived from this synderesis. 
Thus, knowing that evil acts are to be | 
avoided, and that theft is an evil act, I 


' The writer attributes this to Bishop Butler | 
from recullection, withont pledging himself to , 


its accuracy. But anyhow, the opinion that | 
a special faculty 


conscience is has been main- | 


tained. 


ment is formed on trifling grounds that 
an evil action is permissible or that a 
great sin isa little one. Other divisions 
of conscience are of less importance or are 
really included in those already given. 
Thus a “doubtful conscience” is cither 
absolutely doubtful—ze. the intellect, be- 
cause it can see no reasons for enabling 
it to decide, or else reasons equally 
balanced on both sides, suapends judgment 
—or “probable,” t.e. the int-llect forms an 
opinion on grounds gond, as far as they 
go, but not positively convincing. 

Two great principles concerning con- 
science are laid down by Catholic divines. 
First, a man is always bound to follow 
his conscience, even if false and erroneous, 


‘Thus St. Paul, speaking of eating food 


which it was really lawful to eat, savs, 
“Tie who distinguisheth [t.e. this foud, 
as unlawlul, from other food ],if he eateth 
is condemned, because it is not {Yom fnith 
[z.e. av is evident from the context, be- 
cause it is not from conscience]; but all 
which is not from faith is sin”! The 
reason 1s obvious, We apprehend the 
law of God in the particular case throug® 
the dictate of conscience, and here a dis- 
obedience to conscience is an act of re- 
bellion against God; just as a man who 
believed that the governor of a province 
conveyed the command of the sovereizn 
would, even if the governor had altered 
the command, be guilty of disobedience to 
the sovereign if he set the order intimated 
to him at nought. Accordingly, a Pro- 
testant who is seriously convinced that it 


! Rom. xiv. 23. Sothe Vulgate. The Greek 
really meuns, “ he whodoubtsiscondemned,” te 
by God. Cf. for the sense of 8:anpivea@a:, iv. 20, 
and é« morees = from Christian faitb, informing 
the conscience. But this does not affect the 
argument we have drawn froin the text 
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ls a sin to hear Mass or to speak 
priest would undoubtedly commit ain by 
so doing. Nor can any injunction of an 
authority, ecclesiastical or civil, make it 
lawful for a man to do that which his 
conscience unhesitatingly condemns as 
certainly wicked. God fimoslé Billuart 
says, cannot make it lawful for a man to 
act against his conscience, because to do 
so without sin is a contradiction in terms. 
Secondly, a man is bound to form his 
conscience, or, in other words, his judg- 
ment on the moral character of his 
actions, with great care. It isnot always 
a sufficient excuse to say that one who 
does wrorg is following his conscience. 
If a person has grave grounds for sus- 
cting that his conscience is erroneous, 
Qe is under a strict obligation of looking 
well into the matter. Ile is bound to 
take all reasonable means—such, in other 
words, as good and honest men do take 
when there is danger of offending God. 
He ought to pray and also, according to 
his opportunities, te consult others, par- 
ticularly those set over him, to reconsider 
the grounds on which his conscience was 
formed, &c. If after the due use of means 
his ignorance cannot be overcome, it is 
plain that he is not responsible for the 
error into which he has fallen. The 
diligence spent on the inquiry need not 
be’ the greatest possible. The amount 
required depends on the gravity of the 
qatter, the strength of his motives for 
duvbting whether he is right, and the 
gircumstances of the agent. (From St. 
Thonzas, L. lxxix. 12 ana 13; Billuart, 
“ De Acuibus humanis,” diss. v.) 
CONSECRATION. The form of 
words by whch the bread and wine in 
the Mass are changed into Christ’s body 
and blood. Ths technical use of the 
word first occurs m Tertullian, “ De An.” 
17.3. The form for t\ » consecration of the 
bread in the Roman Nissal is, “ Hoc est 
enim corpus meum;’ Nat of the wine, 
“‘ Hic est enim calix sang. \nis mei, novi et 
seterni testamenti, mysteriuu fidei, qui pro 
vobis et pro multis effundetz ¥, in remisai- 
onem peccatorum.” Some iyckon the 
following words, “TIsc quotiescxnque fe- 
ceritis in mei memori:m facietis,” «3 also 
pertaining to the form. Probab.y the 
mere words “ This is my body,” * TLis is 
my blood,” would suffice for validity. Ne 


2 8t. Ambrose makes St. Lawrence say tHa\ 
Pope Xystus had entrusted to him, though onl 
a deacon, “dominici sanguinis consecrationem,”’ 
fe. probably “the consecrated blood of our 
Lord,” vis. for distribution to the people, 
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opinion of Scotus, that the words imme 
diately preceding the form, viz. “ whe 
the day before He suffered,” &c.; or of 
Touttée and Le Brun, that the validity of 
the consecration depends, not only on the 
words of Christ, “ This is my body,” &c, 
but also on the prayers of the Church, 
need not be discussed here. But it is 
necessary to say something on a special 
difficulty with regard to the words of 
consecration. It arises from the liturgies 
of the Greeks. 

In these liturgies, as well as in those 
of other Orientals, we find prayers, after 
the consecration, imploring the Holy 
Ghost to descend on the gifts, making 
the bread the body of Christ, and the 
wine Ilis blood. ‘This has led some of 
the schismatic Greeks to make the con- 
secration depend on these prayers. But 

1. No mention is maue of prayers 
after the words of consecration by any one 
of the synoptic evangelists or by St. Paul. 

2. ‘The earliest l'athers, Justin, Ire- 
nus, Tertullian, Ambrose, Chrysostom,! 
evidently make the consecration depend 
on the words of consecration. 

8. The Greeks themselves at the 
Council of Florence unanimously admitted 
that the change was effected by the words 
of consecration, “ Loc est corpus,” &c, 
convinced, as they said, by the words of 
their great doctor Chrysostom.* 

4, The Oriental liturgies admit of a 
satisfactory interpretation. The prayers 
referred to are really a petition that what 
has been bread and wine may manifeat 
itself by the effects produced on the souls 
of the communicants as the true body and 
blood of Christ: or, again, the prayer for 
the change of the gifts may be regarded 
as one act with the consecration. These 
interpretations will not appear forced to 
anyone familiar with the language of the 
Eastern liturgies, Thus in a Ritual of 
Severus God is asked after the actual 
baptism to sanctify the baptised persons 
with the laver of regeneration. Similar 
examples are collected by Meratus. (A 
special Catholic treatise on this subject 
has just appeared, “ Die Eucharistische 
Wandlung und die Epiklese,” by Dr. J>= 
seph Franz.) 

CONSECRATION OF ALTARS. 
Altara and altar-stones are consecrated 


3 Tertullian’s statement is explicit, ‘ He 
made the bread his body, saving, This is my 
\ody."=—— Ade. Mare. iv. 40. The difficulty in 
tie words which follow has nothing to de 
wit) the question before us. 

3 Uefele, Concil. vii. p. 740. 
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by the bishop with ceremonies prescribed 
in the Pontifical. The most essential 
part of the rite consists in the anointing 
with chrism (to indicate, according to 
Gavantus, the richness of grace), and the 
placing of relics in the sepulchre or re- 
pository made in the altar-stone and 
afterwards sealed up. The consecration 
endures till the altar-stone is broken or 
the seal of relics broken. Cardinal Bona 
contends that the practice of consecrating 
altars is of Apostolic origin. Putting 
aside doubtful decrees of early Popes, we 
find such consecration first mentioned by 
the Fathers of the fourth and councils of 
the sixth century. [From Gavantus, and 
Kraus, “ Real-Itncyclopidie.” See also 
DepicaTion oF CHURCHES. | 
CONSECRATION OF BISHOPS. 
ORDER. } 

CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES 
(See Depication or CHURCHES. | 

CONSECRATION OF CHALICE 
AND PATEN is made by the bishop 
with chrism, the prayers to be used being 
given in the Pontifical. Thia rite is very 
ancient, being found in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary, the most ancient Ordines, 
&c., where, however, no mention is made 
of the chrism. 

CONSISTORY (Lat. consstorium). 
A weeting of official persons to transact 
business, and also the place where they 
meet. Tha word is classical, and was 
used of the privy council of the Roman 
emperors. Before the Reformation every 
Fnglish bishop had his consistory, com- 
— of some of the leading clergy of the 

iocese, presided over by his chancellor. 
The name is still retained in the Anglican 
Church, but the consistory is with them 
a court and nothing more. In the 
Catholic Church the term is now sel- 
dom used except with reference to the 
Papal consistory, the ecclesiastical senate 
in which the Pope, presiding over the 
whole body of Cardinals, deliberates upon 
grave ecclesiastical affairs, and communi- 
cates to his venerable brethren, aud 
through them to Christendom, the solici- 
budes and intentions of the vicar of Christ 
as to the condition of some Christian 
nation, or the definition of some Catholic 
doctrine. The ordinary meetings of the 
consistory, held about once a fortnight, 
are secret; they are usually, but not in- 
wariably, presided over by the Pope. 


 Ausonius (Grat. Act. 29), addressing the 
Emperor Gratian, speaks of “ille sedes, ut ex 


paar ur, rii, ut ego sentio, sacrarii 
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Public consistories are held from time te 
time, as occasion may require; they are 
attended by other prelates besides the 
Cardinals, and by the representatives of 
foreign Courts. them the resolutions 
which the Pope has arrived at in secret 
consistory are announced, and an allocu- 
tion on some matter of pressing import- 
ance is commonly delivered by the Pontitf 
to the assembled Cardinals, 

CONSTANCE, COUNCIL OF. 
An attempt had been made early in the 
fifteenth century to close-the schism in the 
Papacy by the convocation of a general 
council at Pisa (1409). Twenty-four 
Cardinals assembled there had clasmed to 
depose both Gregory XII. and the anti- 
pope, Peter de Luna, and had elected 
Cardinal Philargi, who took the title of 
Alexander V. On the death of Alexander 
in a few months at Bologna, the Cardinals 
chose Bulthasar Cossa, then governor in 
that portion of the Papal States, to suc- 
ceed him, Balthavar took the title of 
John XXIIL Neither Gregory nor 
Peter de Luna consented to make a re- 
nunciation in favour of John; hence there 
were three persons each claiming to be 
the true Pope, and the action of the 
Council of Pisa had only resulted, for the 
moment, in making the confusion worse 
than before. The emperor of Germany, 
Sigismund of Luxemburg, formed the 
praiseworthy determination to use every 
means in his power to terminate so dis- 
astrous a state of things. In concert with 
John XXIII. he summoned a general 
council, with the threefold object of ter- 
minating the schism, extirpating heresy, 
and reforming the Church in head and 
members, Constance, an imperial city 
on the lake so namad, was fixed upon as 
the place of meeting. John, though his 
blemished character made him shrink 
from facing the council, had been able to 
find no excuse against the emperor's im- 
portunity; but he trusted that it would 
meet somewhere in Italy, and that the 
great preponderance of Italiun bishops, 
many of whom were bound to him in 
various ways, would suffice to screen him 
from attack. His heart sank when he 
heard that his legates had consented to 
the selection of a city beyond the Alps, 
and he went to the council with a relucte 
Ae which the result completely justi- 

ed. 

All through the autumn of 1414, 
whatever was met illustrious in Europe 
for piety, learning, power or enterprise— 


; the princes of the empire, the Emperor 
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and Pope, Cardinals, statesmen, bishops, XXIII. became known, the more evident 
theologians, merchants, artists, repre- appeared his unfitness for the Pontifical 
sentatives of every rank and every saline office; and the majority of the council 
in the then civilised world—was streaming | came before long to the conclusion that 
from all directions along the roads that | he, with the other two claimante, must 
led to Constance. Among the English ' resign bis pretensions, so that the Cardi- 
bishops the chief was Robert Hallam, | nals might proceed to a new election, 
Bishop of Salisbury. France was re-| This John agreed to do (1415, March 2), 
presented by Peter d’Ailly, the Cardinal | provided Gregory and Peter de Luu 
Archbishop of Cambray, and Gerson, the ! would do the same. Soon after, findin 
famous chancellor of the University of | that his past career was being inquire 
Paris, Among the Italians, none was of | into, he secretly withdrew (March 21 
greater weight than Zabarella, the Car-| from Constance, and went to Schaff- 
dinal Asehbiahon of Florence; he, with | hausen, to be within reach of his friend 
D'Ailly, soon came to the front, and took | Frederic, the Archduke of Austria. Lon 
the lend in the deliberations of the) negotiations ensued; at length (1416, 
fathers, May 29, Sess. xii), John having failed 

The council was opened by John! to make the cession of his office in the 
XXIII. on November 5; the firat public; form prescribed—the commission ap- 
session was held on the 16th of the same , pointed to inquire into the charges 
month. With regard to the form in ; brought against his character ha 
which business should be carried on, it | also reported most unfavourably, aA 
was prearranged that the bishops should | John himself having admitted the truth 
be divided into congregations answering | of a portion of those charges—the couneil 
to the nationalities to which they be-| declared him guilty, and deposed him 
longed (Italians, French, English, Ger-’ from the Pontifical office, of which he 
mans—a fifth was added for Spain in! shortly afterwards made the formal resig- 
1416), and that the voting in the council ; nation that he had ae 


should be by nations, not by individuals, In the fourth an 
The object of this was to neutralise the 
overwhelming numbers of the Italian 
bishops, who would otherwise have been 
able to outvote all the rest. It must be 
remembered that the objects for which 


fifth sessions (Mareh 


| 30, April 6) decrees were adopted de- 


| claring that the council, representing the 


Catholic Church, held its power imme= 


one, even the Pope himself, was bound to 


| diately from Jesus Christ, and that every- 
| 


the council met were to a large extent | obey it in all that ccxcerner the faith, the 
political and disciplinary; thore was as | extinction of the schism, ard the reform 
yet no real schism on a grand scale with ; of the Church in its head and members 
regard to any point of faith. Hence ; These decrees have often been quoted as 
a mode of voting which would have, if they involved a dogmatic definition 
been improper at Trent might offer the , subordinating the Pope to a general 
best solution of existing difficulties at, council. Attentively considered, they 
Constance. | appear to be carefully restricted in their 

John Huss, rector of the University of | range, and to apply in their fullness only 
Prague, who had adopted many of the to that particular group of circumstances 
opinions of Wyclif, and was to justify which they were intended to remedy. 
himself if he could before assembled | Even so interpreted, they must be re 
Christendom, arrived at Constance just . garded as untenable, and asexcluded from 
before the opening of the Council,' fur- | the guarded and limited confirmations 
nished with a safe-conduct from the given by Martin V. and Eugenius IV. 
Emperor. Other Bohemian ecclesiastics | Still, in the midst of the uncertainty 
also came, and denounced the preaching ' which prevailed as to who was the 
of FIluss; before the end of the month! true Pope—an uncertainty which the 
the council ordered that he should be | best-disposed Christians, owing to the 
arrested and put in custody. A com-| obscurity of the facts, often could not 


miss.n of three theologians was a 
poe to examine his teaching. In the 
ollowing March he endeavoured to 
escape, but was retaken. 
he more the antecedents of John 
§ Nov. 8, 1414, not, as Milman states (Latin 
Christianity, xiii. 8), Dec. 8. 


clear up for themselvee—it may be ad- 
mitted that there is much to be said 
in extenuation of the violent and un- 
canonical acts and speeches whicn appear 
on the conciliar record; since, unless the 
council could succeed in enforcing obe- 
| dience to its decisions, there seemed te 
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ke no hope of restoring unity to the | intend, to control the course of eccles+ 


Church.! 
The commission which had been a 
inted to examine the opinions of Wyclif 
and the Lollards was aided by the learning 
and zeal of the great Envlish Carmelite, 


Thomas Walden, author of the “Loctrinale | 


Fidei” and the “ Faaciculi Zizaniorum.” 
The wild and monstrous opinions to which 
Wyclif had set his hand were maturely 
examined, and the report of the com- 
mission wns made about this time to the 
mouncil. In the eixhth session (May 4) 
the memory of Wryclif was solemnly 
condemned, and it was ordered that his 
remains should be exhumed, and, as those 
of an impenitent heretic, cast forth from 
the place of Christian burial in which 
they lay. 

In the thirteenth session (1414, June 
15) the lawfulness and expediency of 
giving communion to the laity under one 
ph were affirmed, and those who 
obstinately maintained the contrary were 
to be treated as heretics. 

In the fourteenth session (July 4) 
Gregory XII. gave in his resignation of 
the Papacy. The antipope, Peter de Luna, 
in spite of the entreaties of the king of 
Aragon, refused to renounce his preten- 
sions. He was consequently disregarded, 
and, abandoned by nearly all his adhe- 
rents, he was left to fulminate idle cen- 
sures from the rock of Peniscola. 

In the fifteenth session (July 6) the 
doctrine of Jean Petit, who had writtena 
book to justify the assassination of the 
Duke of Orleans by the order of the 
Duke of Burgundy in 1407, was partially 
condemned. A condemnation of Hues, 
who had refused to recant his heretical 
opinions, was at the same time published, 
and be was delivered to the secular arm. 
Hoe was burnt at the stake on the same 
day. An outcry being raised on the 

und of the violation of the safe-con- 

uct given him, the council (sess. xviii. 
Aug. 17) adopted a decree by which the 
emperor was exonerated from ull blame. 
He had done, it was said, all that de- 

nded on him to keep his word; and if 
Fuss had been less obstinate, he would 
have gone and returned in safety. But the 
emperor had not the power, nor did he 


3 The learned Cardinal de Turrecremnta, 
who was present at the council, writes :—‘“ Ma- 
aifeste, decretuam illorum Patram non loquitur 
aniver-nliter, sed de illa [ay node daneu ane 
pro cujus tempore non erat in Ecclesia unus 

tor totius Ecclesia indubitatus.” (Quoted 

Bail’s Summa Conciliorum, i. 486.) 


astical discipline, which, when detied, 
executed itself by the means regarded in 
that age as efficacious. 

About the same time the cuse of the 
margraviate of Brandenburg. vacant by the 
death without heirs of the last margrave 
of the house of Ballenberg, was brought 
before the council. The qualifications of 
several princes having been discussed, the 
choice of the council fell on the young 
Oonrad of Hohenzollern, an insignificant 
principality in South Germany. This 
was the bevinning of the extraordinary 
rise of that now celebrated and imperial 
house, which has of late years dealt so 
hardly with the Church to which it owee 
ita greatness. 

The years 1416 and 1417 were chiefly 
taken up with negotiations respecting the 
election of a Pope, and endeavours to 
remedy ecclesiastical abuses. ‘The English 
and Germans wished to a the 
election of a Pope till after the completion 
of the reforms; the French and Italiar 
nations took the opposite view. ‘The 
latter, in the opinion of Moehler, were 
clearly in the right, At last (1417, Nov. 
11), the Cardinal Otto Colonna was 
elected Pope by twenty-three cardinals 
and a representative delegation of thirty 
prelates, six for each nation, Spain being 
now included. Cardinal Colonna, who 
took the name of Martin V., was a man 
of great integrity and ability, and of irre= 
proachable morals. The new Pope cone 
firmed the council’s acts, limiting his 
confirmation to what had been done “con- 
ciliariter in materiis fideis et non aliter nec 
alio modo.” 

The bishops were now weary of their 
concilia: labours, and anxious to return 
to their dioceses. Concordats between 
Rome and the principal nations, regue. 
lating future relations and cutting off 
some of the worst abuses, were hastily 
framed, and the council was dissolved in 
its forty-fifth session, April 22, 1418, 
(Fleury, “Hlist. Hecl.;” Bail, “Summa 
Conciliorum ;” Moehler, “ Kirchenge- 
Bchichite.”) 

CONSTANTINOPLE, COUNCILS 
OF. (1) General Councils.—The Second 
General Council (1st of CP.) A council 
of 150 Kastern bishops which met in 381]. 
It was presided over first by Meletius of 
Antioch, then by Gregory of Nazianzus, 
who had re-established the orthodox faith 
in the city. The true faith was main- 
tained against Arianism in all its manifold 
Varieties, a8 well as against Apollinarian- 
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em and Macedonianism. The last heresy 
—named from Macedonius, a semi-Arian 
bishop of Constantinople, deposed by the 
Catholics in 360—consisted in a denial of 
the Holy Ghost’s perfect Godhead. To 
meet this error the council added to the 
Nicene Creed the words “and in the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord and _ life-giver, 
who proceedeth from the Father, who 
with the Father and Son is together wor- 
shipped and glorified, who spake by the 
prophets.” This council had in itself no 
claim to be cecumenical, but it was gene- 
rally recognised as such since the sixth 
eentury, because its doctrinal definitions 
(not ita disciplinary canons), were accepted 
throughout the Church. 

The Fifth General Council (2nd of 
CP.) met in 553 with 165 bishops. It 
condemned Theodore of Mopsuestia, the 
erroneous portions in the writings of 
Theodoret, and the letter of Ibas, becuuse 
of their Nestorian tendency. [See THRER 
Cuaprers.] There was no explicit con- 
demnation of Origen’s errors, though he 
was named and anthematised among other 
heretics. The decrees of this council were 
received by Popes Vigilius and Pelagius, 
but it was long before its cecumenical 
eharacter was acknowledged throughout 
the West. (See THREE CuaprTers. 

Sixth General Council (8rd of CP.), 
convoked in 680 by Constantine Pogonatus 
in union with Pope Agatho, and presided 
over by the Papal legates. It accepted 
Pope Agatho’s definitions of “ two physi- 
cal wills [#.e. in Christ], without division, 
change, partition, confusion, the two wills 
not being contrary to each other, but the 
human will being subject to the divine. 
See MonorTHErites.| Sergius, Cyrus, 

onorius [see the article}, Pyrrhus, Paul, 
were anathematised. Pope Leo II. con- 
firmed the decrees, 

Kighth General Council (4th of CP.) 
met in 869, and endeavoured to heal the 
schism which threatened to separate the 
East from Rome, by deposing Photius and 
restoring Ignatius lawful patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. The Greeks finally refused to 
acknowledge the council, substituting for it 
a council of 879, in which the conduct 
and ordination of Photius were approved. 

(2) Particular Councils. — Special 
mention is due to the Synod in Trullo, 
which met in 691, It passed 102 canons 
dealing with numerous questions of dis- 
cipline and some of the uli Go the 
Eastern church. The decrees betray a 
strong animus against Rome, and though 
regarded as cocumenical by the Greaks, it 
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was never received in the West. The 
name “in Trullo” indicates the domical 
building in which it was held. It was 
also called revOéxrn or quinisexta, because 
it was meant by ita disciplinary decrees 
to complete the labours of the fifth and 
sixth councils. 

(3)f schismatical councils we may 
name two, held in 1638 and 1642, against 
the Calvinistic errors of Cyril Lucar. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, PATRIAR- 
CHATE OF. The church of Byzantium 
was originally a simple bishopric, subject 
to the metropolitan see of Heraclea, A 
new state of things began when the city 
became the seat of the imperial Oourt; 
the metropolitan of Heraclea could no 
longer exercise his authority over his 
suffragan of Constantinople, and in 381 
canon 8 of the Second General Council 
assigned to the see of Constantinople a 
primacy of honour (rpeoBeia trys rins 
after that of Old Rome. The Gree 
canonist Zonaras frankly admits that this 
canon acknowledges the superiority of 
the Roman bishop. But did it give reas 
patriarchal power to the bishop of Con- 
stantinople®: De Marca answers in the 
negative ; 80 does Cardinal Hergenséther 3 
but Hefele considers it more likely that 
this canon gave, not only a primacy of 
honour, but also real jurisdiction in the 
district of Thrace to the bishop of Con- 
stantinople. 

With this power the bishops of Con- 
stantinople were not content, and they 
found it easy to extend their jurisdiction. 
In the West, Cyprian, the Council of 
Sardica, and other authorities, accepted 


| the principle expreased by St. Augustin 


when he says, ‘The Lord laid the foun- 
dations of his Church in the A postolic sees,” 
end to such foundation Constantinople 
could make no plausible claim. But in 
the East the notion prevailed that the 
ecclesiastical should correspond with the 
civil dignity of a city, a principle clearly 
implied in the 9th canon of the Synod in 
Enceniis, which met at Antioch in 341. 
Moreover, bishops came from all parts of 
the East, to lay their petitions before the 
emperor. He often referred them to the 
bishop of the place, t.e. of Constantinople, 
and the latter settled the matter in a 
avvooos évdnpovca composed of the bishops 
who happened to be in the capital, over 
which synod he himself presided. Thus 
very often the affairs even of other patri- 
archates were tried by agreement of the 
contending parties, and soon this custom 
led toa claim as ef right. This power 
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grew under St. John Ohrysostom, of 
whom Theodoret says that he ruled 
Thrace, Asia and Pontus, in all twenty- 
eight incea, Atticus, the second 
bishop after Chrysostom, was empowered 
by an imperial edict to consecrate metro- 
politans even beyond Thrace. In the 
earlier part of the fifth century we find 
Proclus of Constantinople ordaining 
bishops for Pontus and Asia. About the 
middle of the fifth century Anatolius of 
Constantinople actually appointed Maxi- 
mus bishop of Antioch and thus assumed 
authority over the ancient patriarchal see. 
True, opposition was made to these re 
tensions, but without permanent eflect, 
and at the Fourth General Council, Ana- 
tolius tried to get the claims of his see 
fully and formally acknowledged. The 
time singularly favoured such a B iain 
The bishoprics of Alexandria and Ephesus 
were vacant. Maximus of Antioch was 
a creature of Anatolius, while Juvenal of 
Jerusalem was specially indebted to him. 
Accordingly, in canon 28 of Chalcedon, 
the decree of the Second Council placing 
Constantinople next in dignity to Rome 
was confirmed, and further it was deter- 
mined that the bishop of Constantinople 
should consecrate the metropolitans of 
Pontus, Asia, Proconsularis and Thrace, 
and also the bishops in “ barbarous coun- 
tries.” Pope Leo absolutely refused to 
confirm this canon, as his predecessors 
had ignored canon 2 of Constantinople, 
and for long the Greeks, who had ac- 
knowledged that it needed Papal confir- 
mation, omitted it in their collection. 
Still the see of Constantinople did in fact 
exercise the power assigned to it at Chal- 
cedon and continued to do, in spite of 
repeated protests on the part of the Popes. 
Gregory the Great had to protest vigor- 
ously against the assumption of the titls 
“ (Keumenical Patriarch” by John the 
ipl og 687). Justinian confirmed 
the of Constantinople; while the 
Greek synod in Trullo repeated canon 28 
of Chalcedon. Illyria during the Icono- 
clastic controversy was torn from the 
Roman, and united to the Constantino- 
politan, Patriarchate, under which it 
continued, when the strife on imayes was 
over, and finally, after the schism of the 
Fast, the Patriarch of Constantinople 
became independent head of the whole 
(schismatic) Eastern church, with the 
rovinces of Pontus, Asia, Thrace and 
Mliyria in immediate subjection to himself. 
Later, he also obtained a primacy over 
Russia, in accordance with the canon of 
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Chalcedon, which placed the territory of 
barbarians under his care. 

However, in modern times, political 
causes, which had originally established, 
grievously diminished the power of Con- 
stantinople. In the sixteenth cen 
(1589), a Russian patriarchate was insti- 
tuted at Moscow, and although it exists 
no aie re the Russian church is 
governed by a “ holy synod ” (1721) inde- 
pendent of Constantinople. The church 
of the kingdom of Greece also secured its 
independence in consequence of the revo- 
lution of 1821. The Greek schismatical 
bishops in the Austrian territory are also 
independent of Constantinople. So now 
are the achismatics of Bulgaria and Mon- 
tenegro, and the patriarch’s jurisdiction 
is limited to Turkey in Europe and al) 
those dioceses in Asiatic Turkey which de 
not belong to the other three patriarchates 

A Latin patriarchate was founded a 
Constantinople during the time of th 
Latin rule there (1204-1261). The tit! 
is still borne by one of the high dignitari 
of the Papal Court. There is also a Vic 
Apostolic for the Latins. In the Four 
Lateran Council Innocent LI. gave tha 
second place cant! the sees of Christen 
dom to the Greek Patriarchate, and this 

tivilege was renewed in the Second 

ouncil of Lyons and in the Oouncil of 
Florence. (See Le Quien, “Oriens 
Christianus;” Hefele, * Concil.” vol. ii, 
and for the present estate of things an 
article on the Greek Church by Professor 
Lamy in the “ Dublin Review” for J uly 
1880. See also Cardinal Hergenréther's 
“ Photius.”) 

CONSTITUTIONAL OLERGY. 
This was the name given to that portion 
of the French clergy which gave in its 
adhesion to the “ civil constitution” 
vided for them by a lawof the National 
Assembly p in August 1790, and 
took the oath of fidelity to it in the 
manner prescribed in the law itself. 

The committee which drew up this 
notable scheme were not atheista, nor 
deists, nor Protestants; they were what 
would be called now » or liberal, 
Catholics, They aimed at introducing 
what they considered principles of liberty 
into the religious life of the nation, by 
releasing the bishops from their obedience 
to the Pope, and the inferior clergy from 
their dependence on the bishops. Yet 
they did not desire, like the English 
reformers of the sixteenth century, abso- 
lutely to reject the Pope and break off 
communion with him. For the J9th 
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article vf the Civil Constitution, after | or others, were required to take an oath be 


forbidding a newly-elected bishop to 
obtain any confirmation from Rome, pro- 
ceeds :—“ But he shall write to him He 
Pope], as to the chief of the universal 
Church, in testimony of unity of faith and 
f the communion which he is bound to 
oaintain with him.” Some priests, steeped 
o Gallican opinions, such as the Abbé 
Expiliy and Dom Gerle, and Jansenist 
davocates, like Chasset and Martineau, 
were members of the committee, and bore 
an active part in framing the new law, 
while all the time professing great rever- 
ence for the Catholic Church, and a de- 
termination not to sever I'r*xce from her 
communion. ae 

The French clergy, to relieve the 
distress of the nation, had voluntarily 
renounced their tithes; of their Janded 
property they bad, on the motion of the 
notorious Bishop of Autun.! been stripped 
by a decree of the National Assembly. 
The Assembly recoznised the obligation 
under which it lay, having expropriated 
the landed property of the clergy, to sup- 
port them by a competent annual ae 
vention from the public revenue. Tad 
the bishops and the Ioly See been allowed 
to frame the new arrangements which 
the change in the mode of supporting the 
clergy rendered necessary, it 18 probable 
that no serious difficulty would have 
arisen. But the Gallican party thouvht 
they saw their opportunity of erecting a 
church almost entirely national and self- 
governed ; they seized it eayerly, and the 
result of their action was a terrible increase 
in the distractions of France, and a potent 
stimulus to the horrors and abominations 
of the Revolution. 

The new constitution suppressed 
many of the French dioceses (which at 
that time were about 130 in number), and 
pretended to assivn the boundaries of 
Others, without the concurrence of the 
ecclesiastical authority. It decreed that 
the bishops should be elected by local 
conventions of the clerzy, and confirmed 
by the metropolitans, without having 
recourse to the Holy See for canonical 
institution. It prescribed a number of 
minute regulations for the internal povern- 
ment of the French church, of which it 
is enough to say that, whether good or 
bad in themselves, they were such as no 
secular authority had any right to impose 
without the consent of the ecclesiastical 
authority. Moreover, all beneficed and 
eaployad clergy, whether bishops, priests, 

§ Talley rand. 


{ cursed thing.” 


maintain “the constitution decreed,” on 
pain of deprivation tpso facto if th: seth 
were refused, 

The Pope (Pius VT.), on learning the 
nature of the law that was passing through 
the Assembly, wrote to Louis X VI., and 
to the archbi-hops of Bordeaux and 
Vienne, urging the inevitable fall into 
schism which must be the result of such 
legislation, Thirty bishops, who had seata 
in the National Assembly, siyned a paper 
called “ I¢xposition of Principles on the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy,” which 
was drawn up jn @ sense antaonistic to 
the constitution by M. de Boisgelin, arche 
bishop of Aix. Nearly all the French 
bishops, and the doctors of the Sorbonne, 
adhered to this xposition, and the great 
majority of the inferior clergy followed 
their example. This fidelity is in re 
markable contrast with the conduct of the 
English bishops under Henry VIIL, and 
with that of the majority of the beneficed 
clervy at the accession of Elizabeth. 

The constitution was finally decreed 
on Auvust 24, 1700, and the period termi- 
nating on January 4, 1791, was named ae 
that within which the oath must be taken. 
The day came, and all the ecclesiastics in 
the Assembly, whether bishops or priests, 
refused the oath, and lost their seats in 
consequence. In the provinces also the 
oath was very generally refused; the only 
archbishop who took it was Loménie de 
Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, whose 
weakness was imitated by three bishops, 
those of Awutun, Orleans, and Viviers. 
One hundred and twenty-seven prelates 
remained firm and refused the oath, 
Among the inferior clergy a similar con- 
stancy was manifested ; still the influence 
of the Government, of a lay society much 
infected by unbelief, and of the old Galli- 
can prejudices, was rtrong enough to 
induce a larce number of priests to take 
the oath. These were the “ jurants,” the 
“‘prétres assermentés,” or “constitu- 
tionnels ; ” while the other side were calied 
“ dissidents,” “ prétres non assermentés,” 
&c. Detween the two parties a violent 
conflict arose.' 


' Carlyle describes with evident satisfaction 
the bl-ws and insults which the “ dissident ” 
priests had to endure at the hands of revolue 
tionary cifoyennes in Paris. He sums up the 
quarrel as amounting to this: that one party 
held that a bishop, “ his creed and formularies 
being lett quite as they were, can swear fidelity 
to King, Law, and Nation 3" the other, thag 
“ne cinnot, but that he must become an ace 
The extreme unfairness of this 
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The Pope acted with great vigour; in 
briefs dated. in March and Apmi, 1791, 
and addressed tu the clergy and people of 
France, he discussed the terms of the 
constitution, showed how re nt they 
were to the just freedom of the Church, 
and how inconsistent with the rights 
of tbat divine institution which Jesus 
Christ established upon earth, and laid 
under the ban of religion both those 
among the actual clergy who had taken 
the oath, and those who in order to 
obtain clerical emolument and Haaser 
might in future take it. He also degraded 
Loménie de Brienne from the cardinalate, 
as one who had soiled the Roman purple 
by swearing in a sense contrary to those 
sacred and venerable oaths by which he 
was before bound. 

Nevertheless, the schism continued to 
extend iteelf in France; new pretended 
bishops were consecrated by Talleyrand 
and his accomplices, according to the 
forms prescribed by the civil constitution, 
and the Government soon lent its weight 
to the persecution which the revolutionary 
sect had commenced against the faithful 
priests. The Legislative Assembly decreed 
(Nov. 1791) that priests refusing the oath 
should be reputed under suspicion of revolt 
against the law and disaflection to their 
country ; that they should be deprived of 
all salary, and imprisoned in such placee 
as the departmental administrations might 
appoint. Further decrees in the course of 
the following summer condemned all eccle- 
siastics “ non-assermentés ” to banishment. 
More than fifty thousand of the clergy 
came under this proscription; they left or 
prepared to leave the country in great 
numbers. The hatred and fear of the revo- 
lutionista were aroused, and a massacre 
of the priests began simultaneously in 
many parts of France. 

he schism took the downward course 
usual with such movements; before lon 
several of the constitutional bisho gad 
priests married; those of them who had 
seats in the Convention nearly all voted for 
the king's execution; and in November 
1793 the Bishop of Paris (Gobet) and his 
grand vicars publicly sbjured Christianity 
mm the hall of the Convention.’ Yet these 
way of putting the matter is a né aven 
from the short sketch of the eta that we 
have eee (French Revolution, vol. ii. book 


5 ‘a ettoyen Gobet alla done, accompagné 
de ses grands vicaires, abjurer au sein de la 
Convention toutes les hérésies que les prétres 
avoient préchées depuis (ix-huit cents ans contre 
la loi et contre la religion naturelle. Son dis- 
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unhappy men did not save their lives by 
their apostacy; the greater number of 
them fell victims either to private ven- 
geance or to the sanguinary patriotism of 
the Jacobin Government. Nerged in the 
more horrible revolt aainst all law and 
“all that is called God,” into which the 
Satanic energy and determination of the 
Jacobins plunged the whole French nation, 
the less criminal schism of the conati- 
tutionals almost disappears from sight. 
The worship of Reason and Nature was 
solemnly inaugurated in the church of 
Notre Dame; wherever the Convention 
had power the voice of religion was 
silenced, and the churches clo When 
in 1801 the Firat Consul concluded a con- 
cordat with the Holy See for the resto- 
ration of Christian worship, twelve con- 
stitutional bishops were allowed to have 
sees, but only upon making the following 
declaration: “T declare before God that 
I profess adhesion and submission to the 
judgments of the Holy See on the ecclesi- 
astical affairs of France.” (Wetzer and 
Welte, article Constitution Civile du 
Clergé.) 

CONSUBSTANTIAL (dpo00c10s), 
The word used by the Fathers of Nicewa, 
to establish the true Godhead of the Son, 
inserted by them in their creed, and ever 
since the watchword of those who have 
true faith in the divinity of Ohrist. A 
man may be said to be of one substance 
with another because he has the same 
specific nature; but the Son is consub- 
stantial with the Father in another sense, 
for his nature is numerically one with 
that of the Father; else, there would be 
two Gods. Hence, when we say that the 
Son is consubetantinl with the Father, we 
confess His perfect equality and co-eters 
aa with the first Person of the Trinity 
and at the same time exclude all imper 
fection from his eternal generation. A 
human son receives an individual nature 
and is separate from his father; but (tod 
the Son is ever in the Father and the 
Father in Him. 

The word had long been used in the 
Church. Tertullian (Adv. Prax. 18 and 
4) says the Son is “ of one substance ” and 
“from the substance of the Father,” and 
closely similar phrases occur in Clement 
of Alexandria and Novatian.' At the 
cours électrisa toutes les Ames... . . Tous les 
prétres de la Convention (et il y en avuit benu 
coup) abjurérent leurs erreurs, eurent l‘honnear, 
quoique tardif, de se déprétriser, de se dépisco- 
piscr.”’—Prudhomme, Révolutions de Paris, 


vol. xv. 
' See Cardinal Newman's vote on Atharag 
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same time Paul of Samosata had used the ! taken away. It may of course 


word in an heretical sense, and, so under- ' 


stuod, it had been condemned by an ortho- 
dox council] at Antioch. Probably, as 
hiefele, following St. Epiphanius, thinks, 
Paul made the Son (apart from his 
humanity) a mere attribute of God, not a 
distinct Person from the Father, and 
expressed his view by the word constub- 
etantial.! 

At Nicea, the word was chosen 
because it did, which other and Biblical 
terms did not, exclude the Anan error, 
beyond possibility of evasion. The Arians 
were willing to allow that the Son was 
from God, his power, his image, even 
that He was eternal, because their so- 
phistical skill enabled them to rob these 
words of their natural meaning, and to 
show that they might in a certain sense 
be applied to creatures. Accordingly, to 

ut their meaning and faith beyond all 
oubt, the Fathers of Nicsea chose the 
word consubstantial.® 


CONSUBSTANTIATION. (See 
EucHarist. ] 
CONTEMPLATION. A word used 


to describe the life uf those (relizious and 
others) who devote themselves to prayer 
and meditation, rather than to active 
works of charity. No doubt sucha life, in 
order to be real, impliesa vocation of noor- 
dinary kind. But when Protestants or ill- 
instructed Oatholics condemn euch a life 
as useless, &c., they oppose themselves to 
the tradition of the Church, since the earli- 
est religious—the Fathers of the desert, 
&c.— devoted themselves tothe contempla- 
tive life and were venerated throughout 
the Christian world for doing so. More- 
over, reason itself may teach us that a 
contemplative is not a useless life. Man’s 
merit consists in loving God and man for 
God’s sake. And in itself the life which 
ia occupied directly in the love of God is 
more meritorious than that which is occu- 
pied chiefly in the love of our neighbour 
fur God's sake. Protestants who accuse 
contemplative orders of idleness really 
take for granted that the love of God is 
no of man’s duty, whereas it ia the 
noblest occupation in which he can pos- 
sibly engage. And wherens the ministries 
of the active life cease after death, the 
contemplative life is perfected and con- 
tinued in heaven. I[t 1s that “ best part” 
which Mary choseand which will never be 


. sone of the Nicene Definition, cap. v. 


1 Hefele, Concil. 4. p. 140. 
§ Ibid. p. 806. 


that a person merits more by resi 

the sweetness of contemplation fora tine 
in order to obey the call of God to th 
active life. (St. Thom. 2, 2, 18], 2.) 

CONTTNITION, in its widest sense 

is defined by the Council of Trent a 
“grief of mind and detestation of ais 
committed, with a purpose of sinning ne 
more.” ‘Thus understood, it includes at- 
trition [see the article]; but in its nare 
rower sense contrition is used for that 
sorrow for sin which arises from consie 
deration of God’s goodness! which sin 
has outraged, and which includes a resolue- 
tion never to offend God(at least mortally) 
because God eo deserves our love. ‘The 
Council of Trent declares that “ contrition 
perfected by charity,” and accom paniad by 
a desire to confess and be xbsolved, may 
reconcile the sinner with God even efors 


he receives the sacrament of ance, 
It is not necessary that the grief for ain 
arising from the love of God should be 


more intense? than other and natural 
sorrow; it is enough for reconciliation 
with God, apart from the sacrament of 
penance, if the sinner would rather en- 
dure any evil or sacrifice good 
than ofleid so good a God. Thus for 
example, @ man may feel more intense 
sorrow for his wife's death than for all 
his mortal sins, but this is not inconsistent 
with perfect contrition, unless it impliee 
that he would sin mortally avainst an all 
holy God if by this course he could und 
the calamity which has fallen upon hir 
(Irom St. Liguori, “ Theol. Moral.” 
tract. 4, cap. 1.) 

CONVERSION OF WATION 
[See Missions. ] 

CONVENT. The hermitages 
“Inuras” [Laura] of the first ages 1 
dually gave place to the cosnobite mode 
life; only in the orders of Chartreuse a 
Camaldoli has the solitary life be 
partially retained to thisday. Monachie 
was firmly planted in Western Kurv 
by St. Benedict, in the ninth century, a 
from that time the name “con ventus 
applied alile to communities of men a 
women living under a rule and practisi 
the evangelical counsela—came into co 
mon use, 

Ditferent orders preferred diffen 
sites for their convents, The Ouldees 


' So the majority of theologians; buat oth 
think the consideration of any divine attrile 
may supply a sufficient motive for contrit 

3 This may now be considered an ad 
point, though it was once keenly debated. 
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Gunma chose islands or lonely spots, re- 
moved from the beaten tracks of trade 
and travel; this pious instinct is attested 
by the position of Iona, Lindisfarne, 
and Old Melrose. The Benedictines 
were said to prefer hillsides; the Cister- 
cians chose quiet valleys; the mendicant 
orders, who depended on alms, and made 
aching one of the great alms of their 
titution, repaired to the cities and 
towns. The Society of Jesus, as a rule, 
is found in cities : 
Bernardus valles, montes Benedictus amabat, 
Oppida Franciscus, magnas Ignatius urbes. 


{n illustration of these preferences, 
the reader is referred to the Aiets of old 
English monasteries which he will find 
under OIsTERC1ANS, F'Ranciscans, Domi- 
HIOANS. 

The parts of a convent are: 1. ths 
church: 2. the choir, viz. that portion | 
of the church in which the members say | 
the daily office; 3. the chapter house, a_ 
place of meeting in which the ruie is 
read, elections made, and community busi- 
Getory (i old Eg ap cella; 5. the re- 

(in oid Ergiish, fractour, or frater); 
6. the danetiary: 7. the cae 8. the 
parle=r, for the reception of visitors; 9. 
tne library; 10. the treasury; 11. the 
eloister; 12. the crypt. 

The legislation on convents forms a 
large and important section of canon law. 
Among the chief regulations is the law 
of enclosure, which “separates the con- 
vent from the world by the prohibition or 
restriction of intercourse from without.” 
(Wetzer and Welte, art. Couvent.) 

CONVOCATION. The assembly of 
the clergy, in the provinces of Canter- 
bury and York, chiefly for purposes of 
taxation. Blackstone says': — “ The 
convocation, or ecclesiastical synod, 
in England, differs considerably in ita 
sonstitution from the synods of other 
Christian kingdoms: those consisting 
wholly of bishops; whereas with us the 
ce-vocation in each province is the min- 
iature of a parliament, wherein the arch- 
bishop presides with regal state: the 
upper house of bishops represents the 
house of lords; and the lower house, 
composed of representatives of the several 
dioceses at large, and of each particular 
chapter therein, resembles tk» house uf 
eommons with its knights of the shire and 
owing to the policy of Edward 1” The 

ing to the policy o : e 
origin of Gongacetion is treated of in 

1 Commentaries, i. 7. 
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Burn’s “Eccleaiastical Justice” and Hody's 
“Tlistory of Convocation.” Itseems to heve 
assumed its peculiar form owing to the 
endeavour of Edward I. to organise the 
oleh as a third estate of the realm, 
which should meet, deliberate, and grant 
the king taxes, concurrently with the two 
other estates, the lords and the commona. 
The writ of summons which he addressed 
to the archbishops and bishops, requiring 
them to call together the clergy of their 
respective dioceses, received, from the first 
word of it, the name of the pramuns 
entes writ. Ile experienced great resis: 
tance from the clergy, who were indie 
posed to admit any right in the civil 

wer to summon them toyether; and at 
ist it was settled that while the 
issued his writ of summons to the arch- 
bishops, they should issue their writs, as 
of their own authority, to the bishops, 
deans, archdeacons, colleges, and diocesan 
clergy of the province, calling them to- 
gether in Convocation. ‘The mode of 
obeying this summons was ultimately 
arranged thus: the bishops, deans, and 
archdeacons were to attend in person, tbe 
chapters and colleges to be represented 
by one proctor each, and the clergy of 
each diocese to be represented by two 
proctors. The archbishops and bishops 
sat separately in an upper house, corre- 
p eaatalty to the House of Lords. The 

glish clergy were int hose daysso careful 
to guard the rights and freedom of the 
Church that they frequently, without 
waiting for the king’s writ, net in Con- 
vocation under the archbishcp’s writ 
alone, and transacted business. ior the 
national Church created at the Reforma- 
tion this was rendered impossible by tks 
Act of Submission (26 Hen. VIIL.c. 19.), 
which, starting with the false assertion 
that Convocation had always been assome 
bled only by the king’s writ, purporte thas 
the clergy will never presume thereaftes 
to meet in Convocation except by royal 
authority, nor ever attempt to pass any 
canons or ordinances tLere unless with the 
sovereign’s assent. For the later history 
of Coaroranon, in Anglican times, see 

J: } 

COPE (cappa, pluitale). A wide 
vestment, of silk, &c., reaching nearly to 
the feet, open in front anc fastened by a 
clasp, and with a hood at the back. It 
is used by the celebrant .n processions, 
benedictions, &c., but never in the cele 
bration of Mass, for the Church reserves 
the chasub!e for the priest actually en- 
gaged in offering sacrifice, and thus care 
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fally distinguishes betwen Mass and all 
other functions. The cope is used in 
ag ie by those v ho assist the cele- 

rant, by cantors at vasvers, &c., so that 
it is by no means a dis.inctively sacerdotal 
vestment. Mention 1s made of the cope 
in the ancient Orro Romanus for the 
-onsecration of ‘yishops. No special 
blessing is provide for the cope. (From 
Gavantus and Mcratus.) 

copTs, The Monophysite Christians 
n Egypt Dioscorus, the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, was deposed by the council 
vf Chalcedon in 461, because he main- 
tained that there was only one nature in 
Christ. Orthodox Patriarchs and other 
officials, ecc’esiastical and civil, were sent 
from Constantinople to Egypt, but the 
mass of people were fanatically attached 
to Monophysite error. Many fled to 
Upper Ey ypt or took refuge among the 
- Arabs, god at last, when the occasion 
came, tue Copts betrayed Egypt to the 
Saracens, who drove Greeks and Romans 
out of the land and fora time treated 
the Copts well. But it was only for a 
time, and under successive Mohammedan 
dynasties, the Oopts were subjected to 
cruel oppression, and had to pay an ex- 
tortionate price for leave to practise their 
religion. 

At present they form about a tenth of 
the population in the country. They 
represent the ancient inhabitants of 
FK.gypt, acd celebrate Mass in the old 
Coptic language. In doctrine they agree 
on the whole with Catholics, except on 
the single point which led to their separ- 
ation from the Church, viz. the two 
natures of Christ. Their supreme head is 
the Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria, 
who has great authority and who is 
chosen from the monks. Then come the 
bishops, priests, deacons, inferior clergy, 
and monks. The priests are allowed to 
live with their wives, and, as they 
receive scarcely any support from the 
caurch, generally pursue an ordinary 
trade. They are oblized to acquire 
some acquaintance with Coptic, for this, 
the language of the liturgy, is a dead 
language, Arabic being the vulgar 
tonzue. Thev have four fasting-seasons 
which they observe with remarkable strict- 
ness, Their Lent begins nine days earlier 
than ours,and during it they abstain from 
eating, drinking, and smoking, till the ser- 
vice in the Church is over, 3.e. till about 
one o'clock. The principal peculiarity in 
their ritual is in the administration of the 
sacrament of extreme unction, which they 
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give along with the sacrament of penanee, 
to heal the diseases of the soul even when 
there is no bodily illness. They have also 
& custom of ee large tanks of water 
in which the people bathe. They have 
adopted circumcision, probably to satisfy 
Mohammedan prejudice, 

The Egyptian Abbot Andrew went to 
the Council of Florence to seek reunion 


CORONATION. The Jewish ki 
were anointed for their office, and 
Church has instituted the same ceremony 
for Christian soverei The ceremony, 
as given in the Pontifical, chiefly consist 
(1) in the admonition which the bishop 
(usually a metropolitan) gives on the duties 
of the royal dignity, and the promise on 
the part of the sovereign elect to fulfil 
them; (2) the Litany of the Saints is 
sung while the sovereign elect lies pro- 
strate before the altar; (3) the bishop 
anoints the king with oil of catechumens 
on the right arm and between the 
shoulders; (4) the bishop, after Mass 
has begun, presents him with the eword, 
places the crown on his head and the 
sceptre in his hand, and enthrones him, 
Finally, the new king makes the bishop an 
offering of gold at the offertory, and after- 
wards receives Communion, the bishop 
also giving him wine (not the precious 
blood) from the chalice. 

Theodosius was the first Christian 
emperor to receive the blessing of the 
Church. The Gothic Wamba was 
anointed with the holy vil at Toledo in 
672, and “ this,” says Fleury," “isthe first 
example that I find of the unstion of 
kings.” 
CORONATION OF POPB. [See 
Popg.] 

CORPORAL. The linen cloth on 
which the body of Christ is consecrated 
It used to cover the whole surface of the 
altar, as may be gathered from an Ordo 
Romanus where the corporal is anid to be 
spread on the altar by two deacons. The 
chalice also was covered by the corporal, 
4 castoin still maintained by the Oartha- 
sians. Thecorporal is and must be blessed 
by the bishop or by a priest with special 
faculties. tt represents the i 
sheet in which Christ’s body was wrapped 
by Joseph of Arimathea, 

| 1 xxzix. 64 
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CORPUS CHRISTI. [From A 
stolic times the Church hascelebra ad the 
institution of the Eucharist on Th irsday 
in Holy Week. But, since the Church at 
that season is occupied with the cons> 
deration of Christ’s Passion, it was de- 
sirable that another day should be set 
apart as the feast of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, The EB. Juliana,a holy religious of 
Lidge, believed that she had seen a vision 
encouraging her to use her influence with 
the ecclesiastical authorities for the in- 
troduction of this feast. In 1230, when 
she became prioress of her order, she 
consulted severnl theologians and Church 
dignitaries on the matter, amony others 
the Archdeacon of Liége, who afterwards 
became Pope with the title of Urban IV. 
An office was composed, and in 1246 
Robert, Bishop of Lidge, ordered the day 
to be kept throughout his diocese. 

After Juliana’s death, Eve, a holy 
woman who bad been in her confidence, 
mdaced Henry, the next bishop of Liege, 
‘o petition Urban IV. for the celebration 
of the feast throughout the Church. 
Urban IV. assented, moved in part by the 
miracle of Bolsena [see the article], partly 
by his former knowledge of Juliana, 
partly by his desire to stem the heresy of 
Berengarius, which consisted in the 
denial of transubstantiation ; and in 1264 
he published a bull commanding the cele- 
bration of the feast on the Thursday fol- 
lowing the first Sunday after Pentecost 
throughout the Church. However, Ur- 
ban IV. died sbortly afterwards, and, as 
Durandus (who lived twenty-two years 
efter Urban) is silent on the feast of Corpus 
Chnsti, probably the bull was never exe- 
cated, although undoubtedly Urban him- 
self and the Roman Court celebrated the 
feast. Clement V. in the Council of 
Vienne confirmed Urban’s Constitution. 
John XXII., who succeeded Clement in 
1316, took t pains to secure the cele- 
bration of the feast ; while Martin V. and 
Eugenius IV. promoted the devotion to 
Oorpus Christi by grants of endulecne = 
‘The Council of Trent speaks of Corpus 
Christi asa triumph over heresy, and in 
Sess. xiil. can. 6, anathematises those who 
censure the feast or procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament. custom of carry- 
ing the Bleseed Sacrament in procession on 
Corpus Christi has been almost from the first 
a recognised part of the ceremonial, if it 
was ot, as,.many authors think, actuall 
instituted by Urban IV. The office whic 
le stil] used was composed by St. Thomas 
ef Aquin at the bidding of rban IV. 
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CORPUS 3JURIS Crvururs. The 
body of the Roman law, as it was codified 
and reduced to order by Justinian, in the 
sixth century after Chnst. It consists of 
(1) the Digest, a classified compilation of 
the decisions of the best Romen jurisvon- 
sults on all points of disputed law: this 
when translated into Greek, was called 
““ Pandectag ;” (2) the Code, a general col 
lection of the laws then in force in the 
empire; (3) the Institutes, a treatise, 
founded on the Digest, on the first prin- 
ciples and elements of law; (4) the Novels, 
8 collection of the constitutions and edicts 
published by Justinian himself, whereby 
great innovations and alterations were 
made in the ancient law. In imitation of 
the Roman lawyers, the canonists have 
digested the great body of decisions and 
decrees constituting the canon law [see 
that article] inte a Corpus juris canontci, 

COTTA. Cot@ (the form Cots is 
also found) are mentioned, as an ordinary 
garment worn by laymen, in the syrod of 
Metz, anno 888. But in the thirteenth 
century cote were regarded as identical 
with surplices, and the 14th Roman Ordo 
says the Pope's chaplain must wear a cotta 
or surplice (“cottam seu superpelliceum ”), 
The word Cotta is commonly used now in 
Italy for surplice, and the former name is 
also employed by some English Catholics. 
(Hefele, “ Beitrage,” vol. ii. p. 178. See 
under SURPLICE.) 

COUNCIL. Concilium and civodos 
are synonymous, and denote, first, meetings 
of any kind, and next, ina more restricted 
sense, assemblies of the rulers of the 
Church legally convoked, for the discus- 
sion and decision of ecclesiastical affairs. 
We find concilium employed in this 
technical sense by Tertullian about 200 
after Christ, and cvvodos perhaps a cen- 
tury later in the Apostolic Canons. Acts 
xv. furnishes the first example of such 
a council, and we may conclude that the 
Apostles held it in consequence of a 
divine commission; otherwise they would 
not have dared to say “It hath seemed 
good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 
Language of the same kind is frequently 
used by or applied to later councils. Thus 
Constantine professed to revere the de- 
cision of the Nicene Fathers as “the 
sentence of the Son of God.” Athanasius 
and Augustine express themselves in the 
same way, while Gregory the Great com- 
pares the authority of the first four co m- 
cils with that of the four Gospels. After 
the Apostolic Council, held according to 
the most probable chronology in a.p, 5], 
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we next hear of councils which met in 
Asia about 150 and were occasioned by 
the Montanist controversy. 

{. Classification of Councils. 

(1) Gcumenical councils are those to 
which the bishops and others entitled to 
wate [see below] are convoked from the 
whule world (otxovpevy) under the pre- 
sidency of the Pope or his legates, and 
the decrees of which, having received 
Papal confirmation, bind all Christians. 
The definition assumes the possibility that 
a council ocumenical in its convocation 
may not succeed in getting ite decrees ac- 
knowledged as of ccumenical authority. 
Buch was the case with the Robber-synod 
of 440, and, in part, with the councils of 
Constance and Basle. 

(3) Synods of the Fast or of the 
West, The first Council of Constantin- 
ople was originally a mere Council of 

e East and ranks as cecumenical onl 
because ita decrees on faith were ulti- 
mately received in the West also. 

(y) Patriarchal, national and prima- 
tial councils, representing a whole patri- 
archate, a whole nation, or, lastly, the 
several provinces subject toa primate.! 

(8) Provincial councils, under the 
metropolitan of a province. 

(e) Diocesan synods, consisting of 
the clergy of the diocese and presided 
over by the bishop or vicar-general. 
We may add two other kinds of council, 
which are abnormal, viz. 

(¢) Councils held at Constantinople and 
consisting of bishops from any part of the 
world whe happened to be at the time in 
that imperial city. They were called 
ocvvoda evdnuovoat 

(7) Mixed councils, which met to settle 
both spiritual and civil matters. They 
were composed of secular as well as 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. Sometimes, 
though not always, the clergy and lait 
voted in separate chambers, Such 
councils were held during the early middle 
age in Italy, France, England, Germany, 
and Spain. : 

II. Convocation of Councils. — The 
right of the bishop to convoke diocesan, 
the metropolitan to convoke provincial, 
the patriarch or primate to convoke national 
synods, &c., has always been clear and un- 
doubted. Logically and according to 
the nature of the thing, the convocation 
of general councils must proceed from the 
head of the universal Church, vis. from 


} Another class aad be added, viz. those re- 
presenting certain neighbouring provinces, but 
not all the provinves subject to the primate. 
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the Pope. This prneiple Was recog aised 
O 


in ancient times, for Socrates tells vs that 
Pope Julius I. about the year 341, stated 
the acknowledved law of Christendom 
to be, that “the churches must not pass 
laws (xavovifey) contrary to the judgs 
ment of the Bishop of Rome.” Towever, 
in early times, the emperors, who often 
defruyed the travelling expenses of the 
bishops, were allowed to take a great part 
in convoking general councils. “The 
first eight general councils were cenvoked 
by the emperors. All the later ones, on 
the other hand, were called and sum- 
moned by the Popes: but even in the 
earlier councils we see the Popes taking 
& certain part in their convocation, 
and this share which the Popes took in 
summoning them appears more or less 
prominently in individual instances.” All 
general councils from the ninth onwards 
were directly convoked by the Popes; 
although, even in the West, ‘ones councila 
were convoked by emperors and kings, 
In the Fifth Lateran Council(Sess. xi.) Leo. 
X. put great stress on the principle that 
the right of convoking, removing and 
dissolving yeneral councils belongs to the 
opes. 

IlI. Members of Councils.—The dio 
cesan synod must be distinguished from 
all other synods or councils. It consists 
(putting aside the bishop of the diocese), 
as a rule, only of the inferior clergy. The 
bishop alone decides, the other members 
having at most a consultative vote. The 
bishop is bound to summon the deans, 
arch-priests, vicars foran, the vicar-ceneral, 
the clergy with cure of souls, and, accor- 
ding to the later canon law, the canons 
of the cathedral and collegiate churches, 
With their provosts, and the abdates 
seculares. Cathedral prebendaries who 
are not canuns need not be summoned, 
but are bound to attend if called upon 
to do so. The “simple clerics” —4.¢. those 
withoutcure of souls or dignity—need not 
attend, unless the object of the synod is 
to reform the clergy, or to communicate 
the decrees of a provincial council. 
Members of exempt religions orders, if 
their monasteries are connected with 
others and placed under a general chap- 
ter, need not attend, unless they have 
cure of souls. In other cases, religious 
must be present at the synod. 

As to other councils, they are com- 


(a) Of bishopa, Chorepiscopi a 
at early synods, Whother titular bidhape 
ere entitled to vote has been disputed, 


ax  mr* x~s te *s 
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They had, however, equal rights with other 
bishops at the Vatican Council, where 
117 such bishops were present. 

(8) Priests and deacons had a decisive 
vote if they represented absent bishops, 
as appears from innumerable instances in 
the acts of early councils. At the Council 
of Trent this right was given to the 
procurators of absent bishops only with 
great limitations, At the Vatican Council 
such procurators were not even admitted 
to the Council Hall. Other clerics have 
been employed from early times as no- 
taries. 


(y) The archimandrites, even if 
poses, had no voice at the early councils. 
m the seventh century the practice 
with to admitting the votes of 
abbots to vary; and archdeacons 
sometimes were allowed to vote, even if 
their bishop was present. At the end of 
the medisval period it was generally held 
that Cardinals, even if not bishops, and 
abbots were entitled to vote, and this 
ht they have maintained; while a like 
privilege is extended to the generals of 
ar orders. At the last general 
eouncil Abbots Nullius (1.c. of quasi-epi- 
scopal jurisdiction), mitred abbots of whole 
orders or congregations of monasteries, 
generale, &c., of clerks regular, mendicant 
and monastic orders, were allowed to vote. 

(3) Theologians (e.g. doctors in theo- 
logy and canon law) were also called to 
eonsult at synods. But it was only in 
exceptional circumstances—e.g. in times of 
storm and confusion such as prevailed 
during the synods of Constance and 
Basle—that they voted. 

(e) Although the earliest councils 
were composed merely of bishops, still in 
the third century laymen began to attend 
in Africa aud Italy; and even in 1698, the 
Con tion of the Council expressly 
decla that distinguished and well- 
instructed laymen might be invited to 
attend provincial councils. Lay people, 
however, were merely present to give 
advice. make complaints, assent to thie 
decisions, &c. ‘They had no claim toa 
deci::ve vote, and usually did not sign the 
decraw. We even find the Abbess St. 
Hlilda present at the Council of Whitby, 
in 664, and her successor A‘lfleda at a 
Northuaiman eouncil. The Roman 
emperors, perrorally or by their pees 
sentatives, uctended general councils. We 
also find kins or their commissaries pre- 
sent at natious aad provincial synods. 
However, Rois ovids fast to the prin- 


siple that no i.ym commissary may be 
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present at any council, except a general 
one in which “ faith, reformation, and 
ace” are in question. 

IV. The Presidency at Counctls,—The 
bishop of right presides at diocesan, the 
metropolitan at provincial, the Pope or 
his levates at general councils. True, 
ancient authorities do undoubtedly at- 
tribute a presidency at general coun- 
cils to the Emperor. However, this is 
but an apparent difficulty. The presi- 
dency of the emperor was a mere preai- 
deney of honour. It was his place to 
provide for peace and order, to assist in 
iving effect to the conciliar decrees ; but 
it was the Papal legates who presided 
over the council when pe | in its 
re business of deciding questions on ~ 
aith and discipline. Thus the Emperor 
Theodosius LI. says, in his edict addressed 
to the Council of Ephesus, that he had 
sent Count Candidian to represent him, 
but that this commissary of his was to 
take no part in dogmatic disputes, since 
“it is unlawful for one who is not enrulled 
in the list of the most holy bishops to 
mingle in ecclesiastical inquiries.” That 
the Papal legates did as a matter of fact 
po at the early councils is proved at 
enzth by Hefele. The Council of Chal- 
cedon acknowledged that Pope Leo, b 
his legates, presided over it—“the head 
over the members.” At Nicsea, Osius, 
Vitus, and Vincentius, as Papal legates, 
sizned before all other members of the 


council, It would be useless to multiply 
evidence on this point from later 
councils, 

V. The Confirmation of Conciiar 


Decrees.—The decrees of general councils 
have no binding authority till confirmed 
by the Pope. This admits of easy proof 
from the nature of the case, because a 
council cannot be said to represent the 
teaching Church till the visible head of 
the Church has given his approval. At 
the same time, the evidence on this point 
with regard to early councils is not always 
conclusive, a fact which need not surprise 
us when we remember that the Popes 
were accustomed to send legates with full 
instructions and that usually the Pope 
had already made his own mind clear on 
the points in debate, so that the formal 
approbation of the Pope did not attract 
special notice. Still, the principles of 
the early were identical with those of the 

resent Church on this point. It cannot 

e denied that the Council of Chalcedon 
considered the Papal confirmation of ita 
decrees a matter of absolute necessity ; and 
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the strong iu which this decla- 
ration is made shows that the Pope's 
right of confirmation ws an understood 

thing in the Ohurch. Taking this for 
nted, we may well believe that the 

man synod of 485 has preserved the 
true tradition of historical fat in its 
statement that the Fathers «f Nicwa 
“reserved the confirmation and euthorisa- 
tion of thair proceedings to the holy 
Roman Churh ” (“confirmationera rerum 
atque auctoritatern sanctes Romans scclesise 
detulerunt”), strengthened as this stxte- 
ment is by the words of Julius I. qu>ted 


VI. The infallihility of general councils 
eo confirmed follows from that of the 
Oburch [see the article]. “ What God,’ 
says St. Athanasius, “has spoken through 
the Council of Nicsea remains for ever.” 
St. Leo considered the “ consent” of the 
Oouncil of Chalcedon to be trretractaliis 
—ée, to exclude all further question—and 
denies that anyone who rejected ita de- 
crees could be counted a Catholic. 

VII. Order and Method of Voting.— 
Usually bishops took their places accord- 
ing to the rank of their sees, though iu 
Africa they sat according to the date of 
their ordination, Atthe VaticanCouncil tho 
raembers were arranged in accordance with 
their hierarchical rank. First came the five 
cardinal legates (unless, of course,the Pope 
himself was there), then the Cardinals, 

triarchs, primates, archbishops, bishops, 
lacearding to seniority), abbots, generals 
of ordera, &c. As 8 rule, the voting at 
councils has always been by single voices. 
At Constance, however, in order to keep 
the Italian prelates from outweighing the 
rest, the voting was by nations [see the 
article Comstancs.}) At Basle -the 
members were divided into four deputa- 
tions, which met separately. Decrees 
by three deputations were accepted 
as conciliar. At Trent the matters to be 
discussed were first debated and prepared 
for the council in special commissions, 80 
that no disputations appear in the Tri- 
dentine acta. A similar method was 
pursued at the Vatican Council. 

VIII. Number and Names of Ecume- 
wéeal Councils.—(1) Nicwa, 325; (2) First 
of Constantinople,381; (3) Ephesus, 431; 
(4) Chalcedon, 451; (5) nd of Con- 
diaper waa (8) Third of Constantir- 
ople, 680; (7) Second of Nicsea, 787; (8) 

ourth of Constantinople, 869; (9) Firm 
Lateran,1123; (10) Second Lateran, 1139; 
11) Third Lateran, 1179 ; (12) Fourth 
teran, 1215 , (18) First of Lyons, 1245, 
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4) Second of Lyons, 1274; (15) Vienne, 
ik (18) Consents, 1414- 118. This 
council was only cecumengal in its last 
sessions (42-45 inelusive) and witn respect 
to certain decrees of earlier sessions, ap- 
proved by Murtin V. (17) Basle, 1431 and 
following years: only cecumenical till the 
end of the 25th session, and of these 
decrees Eugenius IV, approved such only 
as dealt with the extirpation of heresy, 
the peace of Ohristendom and the reforn. 
of the Church, and which at the same time 
did not derogate from the rights of the 
Holy See. (18) Ferrara-Florence, 1438- 
1442: really a continuation of Baale. 
(19) Fifth Lateran, 1512-1517; (20) 
Trent, 1645-1563; (21) Vatican, Decem- 
ker 8, 1869 to July 18, 1870: still un- 
Snished. 

IX. Collections of Councilse.—Early 
collections by Merlin (Paris, 1528, in one 
foli ); Crabbe (@ologne,1538,in two folios) 
Surics (1667, Cologne, four folios); Binius 
(Cologne, 1606, four folios). The Roman 
edition ¢. 1608-1612 only contains 
councils; in it the Greek text of very 
many conciliar acts was for the first time 

rinted. This Roman edition formed the 
is of all the cater collections, of which 
the chief are thy Collectio Regia (Paria, 
1644, in thirty-seven folios); the collection 
of the Jesuit Hardaw (Paris, 1715, in 
twelve folios); and that of Mansi, who, 
building on the foundations of Labbé, 
Cossart, and Colet, publisheg at Florence 


in 175° and the following years his great 
collecticn consisting of thirty-om folios. 
This is the most perfect of all the collec- 
tions, but it only reaches to the fifteenth 
century. Hardonin, which goes down to 
1714, and is more correct in the printing 
than Mansi, is still much used. rom 
Hefele’s “ Einleitung Concil.” vol. i. 
COWL (cucullus, cuculla). 

is classical; in a well-known in 
Juvenal’s sixth satire “ nocturni cuculli” 
mean # cap or hood enveloping the head, 
and at the wearer’s will concealing the 
features, In post-classical and medisval 
writers cuculla is the more usual form. 
The cowl was a garment with a hood, 
vestts caputiata, black or ce brown, 
varying in length in different ages and 
according to the usage: of different orders 
but having these two permanent charac 
teristics, that it covered the head and 
shoulders, and that it was without sleeves. 
Cassian, speaking cf the solitaries of 
Egypt about the end of tha fourth 
century, says that they usec ver; small 
cowls (covering the head, but berly 
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the shoulders), which they 
wore both day and night. St. Benedict 
of Anian, about a.p. 800, finding that 
his monks had adopted the practice of 
lpi Na cowl very long, so as to reach 
the heels, ordered that for the future it 
should not exceed two cubits in length. 
In the fourteenth century the cowl was 
zometimes confounded with the frock; 
whence Clement V. at the Council of 
Vienne said, “ We declare that we under- 
stand by the name of covol (cuculla), a 
babit long and full, but without sleeves ; 
and by frock, s long habit with long and 
wide sleeves.” (Ducange, Cucullus.) 
.CREATION. Making out of nothing. 
That God did so create out of nothing is 
the great doctrine which is expressed in 
the first verse of the Bible, and which 
became a cardinal doctrine of the Jewish 
and afterwards of the Christian faith. 
The belief in creation is, indeed, a tenet 
peculiar to revealed religion. Heathen 
religions attributed the origin of the world 
to emanation, or else represented it as 
made out of pre-existing matter. The 
doctrine of ancient philosophers is summed 
up in the familiar axiom, “ Nothing is 
made out of nothing.” 
It is true that neither the Hebrew 
word nor the Latin creare, by 


which it is rendered in the Vulgate, 
means of itself to make out of nothing. 
Creare may mean to “bear a child,” 
as in Virgil’s line, “Silvicole Fauno 
Dryope quam nympha crearat,” and X79, 
which probably meant originally to “ hew 
out,”! is employed to express all that 
God produces in the kingdom of nature 
(Num. xvi. 30), or of grace (Ex. xxxiv. 10, 
Pa. li. 12), even if such production does 
not answer to the idea of creation in the 
strict sense. But that Genesis means to 
teach that the world was made out of 
nothing is plain, because it is said that 
“ God created the heavens and the earth,” 
the Hebrew phrase for the entire uni- 
verse, and because the mention of 
chaos (“the earth was without form and 
void ”) is placed significantly after that of 
God's creative act. 

The Fourth Lateran Oouncil defines 
that God created everything out of nothing, 
and gine the shes is ee ga noe 
a : crea y his free 
act oid without any change in his own 
nature, According to the common teach- 

1 If at least we may judge from the use of 
the Piel in Jos. xvii. 15 The Piel is used only 
of the slow work of man; the Kal only of the 
free act of God. See Ewald, Grammar, § 126 a. 
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ing of theologians, no creature can receive 
power to create, because it needs an in- 
finite might to bridge over the infinite 
distance between nothing and being, 
Whether we can suppese, without involv- 
ing ourselves in contradiction, that God 
could, had it so pleased Him, have created 
from all eternity, so that, eg., angels 
would have been eternal by participation, 
is 8 question freely disputed in the schools, 
We are only required to believe that as a 
matter of fact God did not so create. 

The scientific difficulties in the sir 
days of creation cannot be discussed here, 
But we have a few words to say on the 
latitude of interpretation permitted in the 
Church. (1) St. Augustine interpreta 
the six days in a purely figurative and 
mystical sense; and St. Thomas, though he 
does not actually adopt this view, treata it 
with marked respect. In comparatively 
modern times Cajetan gave an interpre- 
tation which agrees at least on the main 
point with that of St. Augustine, for he 
taught, according to Petavius, that “ all 
was produced in a moment; but that the 
history of creation was arranged by Moses 
In six days, that he might adopt his nar 
ration to six grades of natural perfection.” 
(2) Although undoubtedly the scholastice 
as a rule understood the “ days” as natu- 
ral days of twenty-four hours, still many 
Catholic writers in modern times have 
interpreted the days as geologica) perioda 
and this without incurring avy censure 
“Since the divine Scripture,” says St 
Thomas, “may be expounded in many 
ways, it is not rjzht to attach oneself se 
strictly to any one opinion es still to 
maintain it after sure reason has proved 
the statement, svpposed to be contained 
in Scripture, false; lest on this account 
Scripture be derided by infidels, and the 
way to faith closed against them.” (See 
St. Thomas, Par. I. qu. lxxiv., and Pe- 
tavius, “De Opere VI Dierum.” The 
last quotation from St. Thomas is taken 
from a note to Petavius in the edition of 
1866.) 

CREDENCE. A table on which 
the cruets with wine and water, the 
humeral veil for the subdeacon, the burre, 
chalice, the candlesticks borne by the 
acolytes, &c. &c., are placed during High 
Mass, and from which they are taken 
when required for use in the function. 
The credence should be on the epistle side 
of the altar. It should be covered with 
a linen cloth, but neither cross nor images 
should be placed upon it. ls ancient 
times when the sbiations wore presented 
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by the faithful during Maes, here was 


not the same necessity for the use of a 
eredence. (Gavant. tom. I. p. ii. tit. 2.) 

CREED. A summary of the chief 
articles of faith. Various names are 
used, to signify what we now mean 
by the word ed, in early writers. 
Clement of Alexandria speaks of the 
wiorts or “faith” which served as 
the basis of catechetical instruction.! 
Origen, in the Latin translation of Ru- 
Gnus, describes the Creed as a “com- 
pressed word ” (“ verbum breviatum ”), in 
allusion to Romans ix. 28. Tertullian ? 
speaks of the “ words of the oath ” (“ verba 
sacramenti”), perhaps with reference to 
the confession of faith made in baptism. 
Lastly, in Cyprian’s* time we meet with 
the word “symbolum” ortoken, by which 
@ man might be known and recognised as 
a Christian; and this term has been ever 
since familiar in the Church. Our “Credo” 
or Creed of course simply indicates the 
word with which most such professions of 
faith begin. 

Four Creeds are at present used in the 
Catholic Church, viz. the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Nicene, the Athanasian, that of 
Pius IV. 

I. The Apostles’ Creed.—It is certain 
from the Acts that persons desirous of 
baptism were questioned as to their faith. 

en the Ethiopian eunuch wished to 
be baptised, “Vhilip said: If thou 
believest with thy whole heart thou 
mayest. And he answering, said: I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God.” Thus even in Apostolic times a 
profession of faith was made in baptism, 
and from this no doubt the so-called 
“ Apostles’ Creed” arose. But neither 
Scripture nor any single writer of the 
first three centuries gives at length 
the profession of faith made at baptism. 
However, in Irensus and Tertullian we 
meet with allusions from which we can 
construct a form used at baptism and 
and approaching very nearly to the “‘ A pos- 
tles’ Creed” in its present shape. It is 
impossible, for example, to believe that in 
the following passage of Irenus the 
poincidence, in words and order of ideas, 
with our present Creed is accidental. He 
says that in virtue of Apostolic tradition 


3 Clem. Al. Pedag. i. 1, §88. Strom, vil. 
10, § 56. So Probst interprets these passages ; 
but the allusion to a detinite Creed seems far 
from certain. 

* Tertullian, 4d Martyr. 8. Here again 
Protst’s interpretation is precarious. 

5 Cyprian, Epp. ed. Hartel. lxix. § 7 
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all who belong to the Church have the 
same faith, since “all teach one and the 
same God the Father, and believe the 
same economy of the Incarnation of the 
Son of God, and know the same gift of the 
Smri,and meditate on the same precepts, 
and maintain the same form of consti- 
tution with respect to the Church, and 
look for the same coming of the Lord, and 
wait for the same salvation of the whole 
man—that is, of the soul and body.*' The 
supposition that Irensus had a formum 
like the Apostles’ Creed in his mind when 
he wrote is confirmed by a statement 
which he makes elsewhere, that the cate- 
chumens received the unchangeable rule 
of the faith in baptism; and by the fact 
that other traces of the formula appear 
in Clement of Alexandria and in Tertul- 
lian, At a later time, Rufinus (tf 410), 
wrote an exposition of the “symbol” of 
the Apostles, and from this work we 
receive definite information on the form 
of words in use. Rufinus says that whereas 
in other churches changes were made in 
the Apostles’ Creed in order to meet new 
heresies, the Roman Church, on the con- 
trary, had preserved the original form, 
artly because no heresy had ever arisen 
In that ald aiaed because there the cate- 
chumens had to recite the Creed publicly 
before receiving baptism. The Roman 
form according to Rufinus ran thus: “I 
believe in God the Father Almighty, and 
in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord, 
who was born from (de) the Holy Ghost, 
of (er) the Virgin Mary, crucified under 
Pontius Pilate and buried, rose the third 
day from the dead, ascended into heaven, 
thence he will come to judge the living 
and the dead. And in the Holy Ghost, 
the holy Church, the forgiveness of sins, 
the resurrection of the flesh.” Thus the 
articles “descended into hell,” “the 
communion of saints,” “ eternal life,” and 
the words “ suffered,” “catholic,” “amen,” 
were not in the original form of the Creed, 
They were added in the fifth century. 

Ve are now in a position to answer 
the question, Ilow far does the “ Apostles’ 
Creed ” deserve its name? It is rightly 
so called, if we understand the title to 
signify that it is a summary of Apostolic 
teaching; and there are at least probable 
grounds for the hypothesis that it is the 
extension of a form used from the 
Apostles’ time in baptism. But, on the 
other hand, the legend that each of the 
Apostles contributed one of the twelve 
articles to the Creed is not supported by 

1 Tren. i. 9, 4. 
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good evidence and is hard to reconcile 
with attested fact. It probably arose from 
® misinterpretation of the word “collatio,” 
which Rufinus used to translate “ symbo- 
lum.” He explains “collatio” to mean that 
which several collect together (“id quod 
pluree in unum conferunt”), so that the 

symbol” was a summary of the faith 
evinmon to all the Apostles. But the 
word “collatio” led to the notion that 
the Apostles actually contributed articles 
to the Creed; and in a sermon falsely at- 
tributed to Augustine we actually meet 
with the 1 ni that St. Peter said, “I 
believe in God the Father,” &c.3 St. 
Andrew, “ and in Jesus Christ,” &c. ; and 
8t. James, “who was conceived by the 
Iluly Ghost,” &c. Traces of the story 
also appear in letters of St. Peter to 
St. James, spurious in the first instance, 
aud then interpolated by Pseudo-Isidore. 
(See Probst, “Lehre und Gebet in den 
ersten 3 Jahrbund.”) 

Il. The Nicene Creed (really the 
creed of Nicwa and Oonstantinople).— 
The following Creed was put forth by the 
Fathers of Nicsea in 325. “ We believe 
in ore God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of all things visible and invisible, and in 
one Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God, 
only begotten from the Father, i.e. from 
the substance of the Father: God from 
God, light from light, true God from true 
God, begotten not made, consubstantial 
with the Father, through whom all things 
came into being, both the things in 
heaven and the things in earth; who for 
ws men and for eur salvation came down 
and was made ficsa, necame man, suffered 
and rose again on the third day and 
asvanded into heaven, and is to come to 
judge the living and the dead. And in 
the Holy Ghost.”' Osius of Cordova, 
according to St. Athanasius—A thanasius 
himself, according to St. Hilary—had 
great part in drawing up this Creed. 

At Constantinople in 381 a Creed with 
one notable exception almost precisely 
identical with what we are accustomed 
to call the Nicene Creed was received. 
We say received, for Tillemont has 

roved that this enlarged form of the 
Nicene Creed was in use some years before 
the Council of Oonstantinople. Two 
additions to the old Nicene formula 
adopted at Constantinople deserve special 
dotice. The clause “of whose kingdom 
there shall be no end ” was added against 


! The text is taken frum a letter by Euse- 
bius of Cossarea to his flock. See Hefele, Con- 
oh Lp. 814 
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Marcellus of Ancyra, who denied that 
Christ’s reign would continue after the 
day of judgment.! Again, after “and in 
the Holy Ghost,” the words “the Lord 
the life-giver, who proceedeth from the 
Father, who with the Father and Son,” 
&c., were appended against the Mace- 
donians who denied the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost. 

The words Filtoque, “ proceeding from 
the Father and the Son,” occur in Spanish 
confessions of faith the earliest of which 
was drawn up in 447. Pope Leo, at- 
tacking the anti-Trinitarian errors of the 
Priscillianists in a letter to Turibius, s 
Spanish bishop, spoke of the Holy Ghost 
as proceeding “ from each,” t.e. from the 
Father and the Son, and hence the for- 
mula “proceeding from the Father and 
the Son” became usual among Spanish 
Catholics, and was added by them to the 
Nicene Creed in the Synod of Toledo 
(anno 653). During the reign of Charlee 
magne the Nicene Creed was sung with 
the addition of the “Filioque” in the 
Frankish church, and the Latin monks 
settled on the Mount of Olives offended 
the Greeks by singing the Creed as they 
had been accustomed to hear it in the 
imperial chapel. As late at least as the 
ninth century this addition was not made 
to the Creed in Rome itself. In fact Leo 
Il1., though he approved the doctrine that 
the Iloly Ghost proceeds from the Father 
and the Son, refused to add the words 
“ Filioque” to the Creed, even when urged 
todo so. For the doctrine of the double 
procession we must refer to the article on 
the Trinity. But this is the place to 
mention an objection made by the Greeks 
to the addition, apart from the dogmatic 
controversy. They said that the Council 
of Ephesus had expressly forbidden any 
Creed except the Nicene to be used. Pe 
tavius replies that the council meant 
simply to forbid a Creed contrary to that 
of Nicrea, aud that a Creed in perfect 
agreement with that of Niceea is not 
“another Creed” (€répay rior) in the 
sense of the Fathers of [phesus. They 
were referring to a new and heterodox 
Creed concocted by Nestorius, We may 
add that even if the council had meant to 
interdict the use of another Creed, this 
was a mere disciplinary rule, and that it 
could be set aside at any time by com- 
petent authority. At Florence it was 
defined that this addition was “ lawfully 
and reasonably ” made to the creed. 

1 Petav. De incarnat. i. 8, §11. 
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Concil. ii. p. 9 sep, 1. pp. 528, 537, 528, 
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Oo all Sundays and on the feasts of | bishop, who eom 


our Lord, his blessed Mother, Apostles, 
doctors, &c., the Creed is sung at Mass 
immediately after the Gospel, that the 
people may show their faith in the doc- 
trine of Christ which the Gospels contain. 
It is fitting, St. Thomas says, that it 
should be sung on the feasts of our Lord, 
the Blessed Virgin and the A postles, “ who 
founded this faith.” At what time the 
Creed began to be recited in the Roman 
Mass is very doubtful. Apparently it 
was said as early at least as the ninth 
century, though it was not sung till the 
beginning of the eleventh. In the Mast 
this practice was introduced much earlier, 
vis. in the fifth or sixth century. 

Il, Athanasian Creed.—By this name 
is commonly called the confession of faith 
in the breviary (known as ‘Quicunque 
vu!t,’ from its first words), which is said 
on Sunday at prime. Its proper desiyna- 
tion would seem to be “ Fides Catholica,” 
so at least it is headed in the Utrecht 
Psalter, a MS. of the sixth century, which 
contains the earliest copy known to exist. 
How early it was attributed to St. 
Athanasius, among whose genuine works 
it does not appear, it is difficult to say. 
A canon p by a Council of Autun, 
in the time of Bishop Leodegar, about 
640, enjoins the use of what can be 
nothing else than this Creed under the 
name of “the faith of the holy prelate 
Athanasius ;” but some doubt exists as 
to the true date of this canon. The 
Creed, being in Latin, was unknown in 
the East for many centuries after it had 
received wide diffusion in the West. The 
fact of its being written in Latin was 
accounted for by the Papal envoys who 
visited the East in 1233, after the Latin 
conquest of Constantinople, on the ground 
that St. Athanasius composed it during 
the period of his exile in the West. It 
was after this translated into Greek, and 
its doctrine was admitted by the Eastern 
Church. In this theory of its composi- 
tion while Athanasius was in exile there 
is nothing intrinsically improbable; only 
it lacks direct confirmation. Waterland, 
who wrote a learned dissertation on this 
Creed near the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, was inclined, as is well known, to 
assign its authorship to St. Ililary of 
Arles (about 430). Others have given 
it to Venantius Fortunatus, bishop of 
Poitiers in the sixth century. A third 
sonjecture, of greater plausibility than 
either of tha former two, would trace it 
to Virgilius of Thapsus, an African 
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sed a treatise on tne 
Trinity in the fifth century. This perhapa 
isa matter which never can becertainly de 
termined. <A far more important fact 
about the Qutcunque is, that, whether 
written by Athanasius or not, its teach- 
ing is distinctly Athanasian. This was 
pow to demonstration by the late Mr. 

rewer, in the work! in which he replied 
to the volume by Mr. Ffoulkes presently 
to be noticed. It has also been often 
observed that the cast of doctrine which 
this Creed presents suits the second half of 
the fourth century better than any earlier 
or later time. Itis difficult to believe that 
if it had been written after the Council of 
Ephesus (431) it would not have contained 
words excluding more pointedly the error 
of Nestorius; still more that, i! later than 
the Council of Chalcedon (451), it would 
not have used some expression about the’ 
“two natures,” condemning more dis- 
tinctly the heresy of Eutyches, Again, . 
it is absolutely silent on the questions 
agitated in the great Pelagian contro- 
versy, and by the Monothelites. It 
seems undeniable that it might have been 
written by St. Athanasius, even if it was 
not. 

An elaborate attempt* was made a 
few years ago to prove tne Quicungue to 
be a forgery of the age of Charlemagne! 
The author of this view, after readin 
Alcuin’s letter to Paulinus the patriarch 
of Aquileia, written about 800 (in which 
the Englishman thanks Paulinus for 
having sent him a “ libellus” containing 
a description [taratio) of the Catholic 
faith, which in the writer’s opinion might 
with great advantage be sisculated amon 
the clergy as a “symbolum fidei,” an 
committed by them to memory), boldly 
came to the conclusion tlt the tract 
here spoken of—though Alcuin does not 
cite one word of it— was and could be 
nothing else than the Qutcungue vult! 
He stopped at nothing which could dis 
credit the natural objections to such 
view, charging Alcuin, Paulinus, and 
Charlemague with being leagued in a 
conspiracy ‘o palm off this composition 
of Paulinus upon the whole Church as 
the genuine work of Athanasius, taxing 
Alcuin in particular with having lent 
himself, out of mere cowardly subser- 
viency, to the propagation of the forgery 
and crediting the emperor alone with 


i : Athanasian Origin of the Athanasian Creed, 
72. 
* On the Athanasian Creed, Rev. &. B 
Ffoulkes, ». d. 
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what are called “‘ the damnatory clauses.” 
Mr. Brewer, in the work already cited, 
sointed out that Mr. Ffoulkes’s theory 
rested simply on a subjective hypothesis, 
and that not a single shred of positive 
evidence could be Lae in its support. 
He might have added that the concluding 
portion of the same letter of Alcuin on 
which Mr. Ffoulkes relies af ye to be 
inconsistent with his theory. After speak- 
Ing of the “‘ symbolum fidei ” composed by 
Paulinus, as sbove rae nade setae 

on to speak of t prevailing 
ents one, ; mevires aac 
springing up in Spain; the second, an ir- 
: lar ads of edintaistaring baptism 
which had come into use in some northern 
region; the third, a wrong view as to 
the condition of the souls of saints before 
the day of judgment. “But it is thy 


part,” he proceeds, “QO chosen pastor, 
when the Philistines . . . blaspheme the 
army of the living God, to them all 


with a single stroke of truth” (“uno veritatis 
icta totos conterere ”). The “ libellus” of 
Paulinus, then, contained a refutation of 
these three errors; if so, it could not be 
the Athanasian Creed, which contains 
nothing of the kind. 

But the theory of the late origin of 
the Creed was destined to be still more 
effectually demolished. As the contro- 
versy raised by Mr. Ffoulkes’s book pro- 
ceeded, it transpired that there was in 
Holland an ancient copy of the Creed, 
known as the Utrecht Psalter. Photo- 

aphs of this MS. were obtained, and 
sel Romilly, then Master of the Rolls, 
instructed the late Sir Thomas D. Hardy, 
Deputy- Keeper of the Records, to prepare 
a report on the subject of the antiquity 
of the Psalter. The report—a most in- 
teresting and valuable document—was 
prep accordingly. For our present 
p'rpose it is enough to say that it records 
the unhesitating opinion of all skilled 
paleographists who had seen the MS. or 
the photographs, that the copy of the 
Qutcunque vult which it contuins is in a 
handwriting not later at any rate than 
the seventh century. The words of Sir 
Thomas Hardy—and no one could speak 
with more authority on such a matter— 
are, “The handwriting is certainly of the 
sixth century.” 

It is well known that Cranmer and 
the other Reformers, far from rejecting 
the Quécungue, treated it with great 
honour ; end to this day, in spite of many 
efforts to get rid of it, it is recited on 
certain specified days in the Anglican 
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service, The disestablished [rish Church 
has rendered its use optional instead of 
compulsory. In the Catholic Church it 
is said, as above mentioned, on Sundays 
at prime, except on those Sundaye. 
(Kaster Day, Pentecost, and others) for 
which there is a special office, 

IV. The Creed of Pius IV.—The 
Oouncil of Trent (Sess. xxv. De Reform. 
cap. 2) required archbishops, bishops, &c., 
in the next provincial council to pro- 
mise true obedience to the Pope, to ans 
thematise all heresies, jally those con- 
demned at Trent. All the clergy bound to 
attend the diocesan synod were required 
to make the same protestation at the first 
diocesan synod at which they were pre- 
sent; and from doctors, masters, &c., in 
universities an oath to teach according to 
the decrees and definitions of Trent was 
to be exacted at the beginning of each 
year. Accordingly, Pius IV., in the yeer 
1564, published a “ Profession of the Tr 
dentine Faith.” It consista of the Nicseno- 
Constantinopolitan Creed with a summary 
of the Tridentine definitions. It now also 
contains a profession of belief in the de- 
finitions of the Vatican Oouncil. 

ormrs. The actual crib in which 
Christ was born is said to have been 
brought from Bethlehem in the seventh 
century, and to be now preserved in the 
Liberian basilica at Rome. ‘The present 
custom of erecting a crib in the churches 
at Christmas time with figures represent- 
ing our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, St. 
Joseph, &c., began during the thirteenth 
century in the erautlacan order. (Beno- 
dict XIV. “ De Festis,” i. n. 641, n. 679.) 

CROSIER or PASTORAL STAFF 
(baculus pastoralis, pedum, cambuta). The 
staif given to the bishop at his consecra- 
tion as the symbol of the authority with 
which he rules his flock. It is said that 
such a staff is tirst mentioned by Isidore 
of Seville (¢ 636). This staff is curved at 
the top, straight in the middle, and pointed 
at the lower end. Hence the mediseval) 
line quoted by Gavantus, “Curva trahit, 

uos dextra regit; pars ultima pungit.” 

he Pope alone of all bishops actually 
ruling a diocese does not use a pastoral 
staff. According to some, this is use 
the curvature in the staff is a token of 
limited jurisdiction (P). 

CROSS (SIGN OF; ADORATION 
OF; PARTICLES OF TRUE CROSS, 
FERASTS OF, é.0.). 

I. “ God forbid,” says St. Paul, “ that 
I should glory, suve in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” i.e in the sufferings 
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and death of our Saviour. No wonder, 
then, that the mere form of the cross, 
which could remind the heathen only of 
a horrible and iynominious death, should 
be dear from the first to the Christian 
heart ; no wonder that Christians began 
their prayer and sanctified each action, 
with that sign which reminds us at once 
of that Sacred Passion, which is the 
fount of all grace and mercy. ‘“ Atevery 
step and movement,” Tertullian writes, 
“when we go in or out, when we dress or 
put on our shoes, at the bath, at the table, 
when lights are brought, when we go to 
bed, when we sit down, whatever it is 
which occupies us, we mark the forehead 
with the sign of the cross.”! From early 
times the image of the cross (the crur 
exemplata, as distinct from the crur 
asuaits, made with the hand) was familiar 
do Christians. Constantine placed a cross 
af goid with precious stones in the chief 
half of his palace. Indeed, so great was 
the devotion of Christians to the cross 
that in Tertullian’s time they were 
eharged, just as Catholics are charged 
aow, with worshipping the crosa.§ 

Two points with regard to the Church's 
ase of the cross need explanation. The 
former of these points is connected with 
the Mass. It is natural that the Church, 
accustomed to bless everything with the 
dgn of the cross, should so bless the 
anconsecrated bread and wine. But it is 
surprising at first ign that the sign of 
the cross should be frequently made over 
the body and blood of Christ. Many ex- 
planstions have been given, but the truth 
gee) to be that no single explanation 
meets all the difficulties, and that the sign 
of the cross is made over the consecrated 
species for several reasons. Usually the 
rite ig meant to indicate the blessing 
which flows forth from the body and 
blood of Christ. At the words, “Through 
whom, O Lord, thou dost. ever create all 
these guod things, sancti+tiest them, 

ivest them +life, bless+est them and 
towest them on us,” the signs of 
the cross were originally meant to be 
made over the euldogia or blessed bread 
placed on the altar and then given to 
thowe whe did not communicate. Lastly 
the signs cf the cross made with the Host 
at tle words, “Through Hi+ m, and with 
Hi + 1, and in Ili + m,is unto thee, God the 
Fath.s4 Aimighty in the unity of the 


1 Ten De Coron. 8. 

2 Ruse Vita Constant. ili. 49. 

5 ‘Qe «cis nos reliziosos putat.’—Tertull. 
pol. 16 
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Holy + Ghost, all honour and glory,” 
bably arose from the custom of maki 
the sign of the cross in naming the Per- 
sons of the Trinity. Such at least is the 
result of Bishop Hefele’e careful investi- 
gation of the subject. The raystical 
interpretations of Gavantus and Merati 
deserve all t, but scarcely explain 
the actual origin of the practice. 

The second point concerns the “ ado- 
ration ” of the cross on Good Friday, and 
the well-known statement of St. Thomas, 
that the cross is to be adored with latria 
t.e. supreme worship. ‘The word “adore’ 
with respect to the cross occurs frcm early 
times—e.g. in a verse of Lactantius 
quoted by Benedict XIV.' The language 
of St. Thomas? need create no difficulty 
if properly understood.. We may, he 
says, regard an image in two ways: (1) 
in itself, as a piece of wood or the like, 
and so “no reverence is given to the image 
of Christ;” or (2) as representing some- 
thing else, and in this way we may give 
to the cross relativel y—+.e. to the cross as 
carrying on our mind to Christ—the same 


honour which we give to Christ absolutely, , 


t.e. in himself. We need not, as Bossuet 
points out, in a letter on this subject, 
adopt St. Thomas’s mode of expression, 
but there is nothing in it to scandalise a 
person of sense and candour. 

Il. Particles of the true Cross.—From 
the time that the cross on which Ohrist died 
was found by Helena, mother of Constan- 
tine, Christians esteemed it a great hap 
piness to possess a particle of its sacred 
wood. St. Paulinus speaks of such a 
particle as a “ protection of present and 
pledge of eternal salvation.” Many such 
minute particles of the true cross are still 
in the possession of religious houses, 
churches, or even private persons. Usually 
the particle is placed in a glass like e 
monstrance which is closed with the Pa- 
pal or episcopal seal. The faithful usually 
shew their devotion by kissing this glass ; 
the particles may be placed on the altar, 
incensed at solemn Masa, used tc blese 
the people, &c. 

. Feasts of the Cross 

(a) The “ Finding of the Cross,” a 
feast kept on May 3rd, commemorates an 
event which occurred in 826, The heathen 
had filled up our Lord's tomb with rubbish, 
and Hadrian had erected a templeof Venus 
on the spot. Oonstantine wrote to Ma- 
carius, then bishop of Jerusalem, telling 
him that he wished to erect a costly 
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church over the sepulchre and in 326 
Helena, mother of Constantine, instituted 
a search for this holy tomb. Not only 
did she find the tomb itself but also three 
crosses near to it, with nails and the 
inscription on our Lord's cross, lying apart. 
Macarius, unable to discover which of 
the three was the cross of Christ, brought 
a lady in tho last extremity of illness 
to the spot, and when the last of the 
three crosses touched her, she was sud- 
denly cured. Helena sent the nails, the 
title’ and a considerable part of the 
true cross, thus miraculously attested, to 
Constantine. The rest of the cross was 
left at Jerusalem, placed in a silver case, 
and in the succeeding age it was shown once 
a year, on Good Friday, in order that it 
might be venerated by the faithful. This 
finding of the cross and the miracle are 
attested by authors, so many, of such high 
authority, and who lived so near the 
event (viz. Rufinus, Socrates, Sozomen, 
Theodoret), that we cannot reasonably 
refuse to believe it. (See Fleury, xi. 32, 
and Benedict XIV. “ De Fest.” where the 
references are given.) The Bollandists 
sonjecture that the feast, which is men- 
tioned in the Sacramentary of St. Gre- 

, was first kept in the church of 
Ranta Croce at Rome and that gradually 
the commemoration spread through the 
West. Gregory XI. ordered s special 
office to be composed for this feast. Cle- 
ment VIII. raised it to a double of the 
second class, and removed certain parts of 
the old office which were founded on 
apocryphal “ Acta.” 

(8) The “ Exaltation of the Cross ” 
was celebrated from ancient times in 
memory of the miraculous apparition 
which Constantine saw in the year 317 
as he was preparing to fight against 
Maxentius. ite beheld in the daylight s 
luminous cross, with the inscription 
‘Conquer by this” (rovr@ vica). Euse- 

us assures us that he had heard the story 
related on cath by Constantine himself.” 
Thomassin sup that Constantine 
himeelf may have caused the feast to be 
instituted.* The day was afterwards kept 
with greater solemnity when, after his 
victory over the Persians in 627, Heraclius 
recovered the true cross, which Chosroes, 
the Persian Emperor, had carried away 
when he became master of Jerusalem, 

' See, however, Fleury, cxvii. 26. It is 
sald that the title of the cross, having fallen out 
of sight, was found in a vault under the church 
of Banta Croce at Rome in 1492. 

8 Euseb. Vila Constan. i. 28. 

8 Thomassin, Traitéd des Festes, ii. 24. 
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fnree years before. Coins were struck to 
commemorate the recovery of the cross, 
Heraclius tiret of all replaced the croes in 
Jerusalem, and then for the sake of safety 
put it in the church of St. Sophia at 
Oonstantinople, Clement VIIT. made the 
feast of the Exaltation (Sept. 14) a greater 
double. 

IV. Cross and Cross-bearers in Pro- 
cesstons.—The cross is carried between 
two acolytes bearing lights. The cross- 
bearer in the more solemn processions 
should be a subdeacon, distinct from the 
subdeacon of the Mass, and wearing the 
vestments of his order. Regulars carry 
the cross with a veil hanging from it, “ to 
indicate,” if Gavantus may be trusted, 
“their subjection and inferiority to the 
secular clerzy. The back of the cross 
should be turned to the cross-bearer, a8 8 
symbol of the duty laid on Christians of 
following their Master; but the Papal or 
archiepiscopal cross is turned towards the 
Pope or archbishop, to show that the 
thought of Christ crucified is to support 
them in their toils.” The use of the crosa 
in processions my be traced, Baronius 
says, further back than the year 398. 
(Gavantus, P.I. tit. 19.) 

CrucrrYrx. The cross, as we hare 
shown in an earlier article, was used in 
Christian worship from the earliest times ; 
the crucifix, or representation of Christ 
crucified, was probably introduced much 
later. No crucifix has been found in the 
Oatacombs; no certain allusion to a cru- 
cifix is made by any Christian writer of 
the first four centuries, It is true that 
in excavations made on the Palatine hill 
near the church of St. Anastasia, a pic- 
ture was found on the wall known as 
the “blasphemous crucifix.” A figure 
with the body of a mun and the head 
of an ass is hanging on 8 cross, a slave 
stands by adoring the figure, and the in- 
scription in Greek uncials, runs’ AXefapevos 
oeBere(at) Gedv, Aloxamenus worships [his] 
God. This caricature belongs no doubt 
to the ante-Nicene age; but does it prove 
the use of crucifixes among Christians at 
that time? It might be regarded as an 
additional proof were other and more 
convincing ones forthcoming. As it is, 
we must suppose that a heathen, having 
heard that the Ohristians worshipped a 
crucitied God, and being also familiar with 
the common calumny that the Christians 
worshipped the head of an ass, combined 
the two ideas in bis rude fresco. 

In the first four centuries, then, there 
is no conclusive evidence that Ohristians 
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ever placed a figure on the cross. In 
the fifth century it became usual to 
put the figure of a lamb or even a bust 
of Christ on the cross, sometimes above, 
sometimes below, sometimes inthe middle, 
and many erucifixes of this kind still 
exist. St. Paulinus of Nola (Ep. 32) 
describes one of them in the words 
*Sub cruce sanguinea niveo stat Christus in 
agno,, 

so that the cross here must have been red, 
the figure on it white. 

From the sixth century onwards eru- 

cifixes in the striet sense were in use. St. 
Gregory of Tours (‘De Gloria Mart yrum,” 
1, 2, 3), towerds the end of the sixth 
century, mentions a picture of the eruei- 
fixion in the church of St. Genesius at 
Narbonne. A small eross of brass with 
the figure of Chr'st on it was found in the 
grave of the Frankish sovereign Chil- 
peric. ASyvriae MS. of the Gospels,written 
in 586, and now in Florence, contains a 
vieture of the crucifixion. In 692 the 
Bynod in Trullo, recognising a custom 
which had already become predominant, 
decreed (can. 82) that for the future, 
instead of the Lamb, the ficure of Christ 
should be placed on the cross. 

We pass on to speak of the form 
given tothecrucifix. In theSyriac book of 
the Gospels, Christ is completely clothed, 
with hands and feet nailed, each foot 
being fastened by a separate nail. In the 
crucifix at Narbonne described by St. 
Gregory, Christ's body was almost naked. 
But in one point all the earliest crucifixes 
agreed. They all represented Christ, as 
nailed, indeed, to the cross, but with open 
eyes, in dignified repose, and without 
any trace of pain on his face. Sometimes 
@ royal crown was placed on his head. 
When the Greeks, though not before the 
tenth century, painted Christ on the cross, 
with anatomical correctness, as dying or 
already dead, the innovation gave great 
scandal to the Latins. Cardinal ITumbert 
attacked the Greeks for this practice in 
very violent language, while synod! under 
the schismatical patriarch Michael Cerul- 
arius speaks of godless men from the 
West who anathematised the orthodox 
church because it “did not change unna- 
turally the form of man” which Christ 
took. Gradually, however, the Greek 
custom prevailed even in. the West, 

rtly oarause it was reasonable, partly 

ause Greek artists often settled in 

Weetern Uurope; and D’Agincourt gives 

@opies cr Italian crucifixes from the 
' Hefele, Concil. iv. p. 787 
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twelfth and thirteenth centuries which 
follow the Greek fashion. (From Hefele, 
‘“ Beitriige,’’ &e.) 

CRYPT (criypta, from xptrrw). The 
word originally meant an underground 
place, natural or artificial, suitable for 
the concealment of persons or things. 
Juvenal give the name of ‘‘crypta’’ toa 
sewer (Sat. v. 106); Suetonius uses it as 
equivalent to ‘‘eryptoporticus,’’ a shel- 
tered shady arcade or gallery (Calig.58) ; 
Vitruvius classes “erypte"’ with “horrea” 
and “apotheex,” with the general notion 
of cellar, store-room, or granary. Secret 
and underground places, crypte, were 
often used for Christian worship in the 
ayes of persecution. After the conversion 
of Constantine, ¢hurches were often built 
over the ancient erypts; but more gener- 
ally erypts were excavated beneath 
churches. Besides the great advantage 
of securing the church from damp, this 
arrangement also provided a space which, 
when furnished withaltars, could subserve 
at need the purposes of public worship, 
or micht be used as a place of interment 
for the ecclesiastics serving the church. 
Good instances of the crypt may be 
observed at Gloucester Cathedral, at one 
of the churches of Bordeaux (where some 
temarkable property of the air in the 
crypt preserves bodies from de:ay), and 
beneath the ancient chapel of St. Audry 
belonging to fhe bishops of Ely, in Ely 
Place, lately recovered for Catholic wor- 
ship. (Ducange; Facciolati.) 

CULDERES. A (raclic name (celle De, 
servant of God) denoting those who had 
strictly devoted themselves to the divine 
service, whether as monks or seculars. 
It is commonly applied to the monks 
whom St. Columba planted at Iona, and 
to the numerous communities which grew 
out of that foundation; the word, how- 
ever, does not occur, nor is it in any wa 
referred to, in the writings of Seda. A 
kind of hereditary transmission of office 
is sometimes traceable among them, for 
in the distraction and confusion of the 
dark ages the discipline of celibacy was 


much neglected ; see the account by 


Symeon of Durham of the custodians of 
the body of St. Cuthbert at Lindisfarne, 
(“ Hist. Eccl. Dunelm.” ii. 13, iv. 8.) 
CULTUS. Veneration or worship. 
Catholic theologians distinguish three 
kinds of Cultus. Latria (Aarpeia) or 
supreme worship is due to God alone, and 
cannot be transferred to any creature 
without the horrible sin of idolatry The 
word Aarpeia is used in this sense by the 
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Greek Fathers and corresponds to the 
Hebrew myi3y- Dulia (dovdcia) is that 
secondary veneration which Catholics give 
to saints and angels as the servants and 
special friends of God. The same idea is 
expressed by Cyril of Alexandria when he 
speaks of the “relative veneration and 
cultus of honour” (odre mpocxuveiy 
eibicpebu Aarpevruds adAd cyerixas kal 
ryznrixas).’ Lastly, hyperdulia, which 
is only a subdivision of dulia,? is that 
higher veneration which we give to the 
Blessed Virgin as the most exalted of mere 
creatures, though of course infinitely in- 
ferior to God and incomparably inferior to 
Christ in his human nature. 

CURATE (curafus, one entrusted 
with the care of souls). The term can 
hardly be said to be in use arnong Ameri- 
ean Catholics, though common in Ireland. 
Trish curates, acting under the parish 
priests, appear to correspond to the ‘ ca- 
pellani, vel vice-curati” of Ferraris, who 
suvs of them that “they administer the 
sacraments, not in theirown name, but in 
that of another—nainely, the rector (par- 
ish-priest)—and therefore they ought 
to be called assistants (cooperaturesg, not 
rectors, although they have cure of so 
When it is said that there ought to 
be only one rector in a parish, this must 
be understood to refer to ordinary juris- 
diction, not to delegated jurisdiction, such 
as is that of a chaplain or vice-curate.” 
(Ferraris, Parochia.) 

CURSE oF sovutss. (Seo Parma 
and ParisH-Prres?.} As now understood, 
a cure of souls is that portion of respon- 
sibility for the provision of sacraments 
to, and the adequate instruction of, the 
Christian faithful, which devolves upon 
the parish-priest of a particular district 
in regard to the souls of all persons 
dwelling within the limits of that district. 
In ancient times the cure of souls through- 
out his diocese (often called paracia) was 
held to eH upon ee roared e who dis- 

is responsibility by the agency 
of priests sent to such places as he judged 
suitable, supported with such disburse- 
ments ,°s he thought sufficient, and remov- 
able at his pleasure, The division of 
dioceses into parishes with fixed incum- 


bents and ent revenues cannot be 
traced beyond the fourth century.' 
! Petav. De A il, 9. 


3 St. Thomas, 2 2nds, 108, 4. This is an im- 
rege point, for we must not of course put 
e Blessed Virgin between creatures and 
She is herself a mere creature. si 
8 Goglia, ii. 8, 84, 
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It was once commonly held that this 
change was introduced by Pope Dionysius 
in the second half of the third century, 
but the statement to that effect only reste 
on the authority of the Pseudo-Isidore. 

A district 13 not allowed by law te 
have a parish priest appropriated to it, if 
it contain fewer than ten houses or fame. 
ilies, There can be only one parish- 
priest or rector in a parish, having cure 
of souls by ordinary right. (Ferraris, 
Parochia.) 

CURIA ROMAWA. The Onria. in 
thestricter sense,designates the authorities 
which administer the Papal Primacy ; in 
@ wider acceptation it eabracaaall the 
authorities and functionaries forming the 
immediate entourage or Court of the Pope. 
The following sketch of its history is 
abridged from the article by Buss in the 
‘Dictionnaire Oatholique” by Wetzer and 
Welte. - While there are many features 
in the Ouria which resemble an ordinary 
episcopal administration, there are also 
certain characteristics which from the 
first distinguished it, and gave to it a 

uliar elevation. The ancient Pres 

rium of Rome was gradually, as 


uls, | we have seen [CARDINAL], transformed 


into the Cardinalate. The power of the 
archdeacon, exercised in the third cen- 
tury by the martyr St. Laurence (the 
glory of whose virtues shone throughout 
hristendom), passed to the Cardinal 
Camerarius, or Camerlengo, who was the 
head of the Camera, or financial de- 
partment of the Apostolic See, and as 
representing the ancient archdeacons, 
wielded also an extensive jurisdiction, 
Other great officials in ancient times were 
the archpriest, and tne Primicerius of the 
Notaries. The former had the chief 
charge of what related to worship, and 
was represented, as the cardinalate de- 
velo itself, by the Cardinal Vicar. 
The Primicerius, bane at the head of the 
department which came in due time to 
be called the Cancelleria, or Chancery, 
corresponds to the Cardinal Vice-Chan- 
cellor presiding over that important 
ministry. But there were also in the 
body of functionaries by whom the Ro- 
man Pontiff was surrounded points of 
resemblance to the Imperial Oourt at 
Rome or Constantinople; this appears in 
the Familis, or household, of the Pope 
(Famigha nha aay in many ways, and 
is also observable in the important post of 
Prafectus Apostolics Palats. 
tn the middle the business which 
flowed in upon the Papal Ouria was iar 
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mense. The changed conditions, civil 
anc reliyious, of Europe made inevitable 
the multiplication of appeals from metro- 
politan courts to the Holy See. Dispen- 
rations also, and nominations to reserved 
benefices, could not easily, at a time 
when communication was still diificult 
and intermittent, be obtained without 
personal visits to Rone. To dispose of 
the various applications and petitions, 
and try the various suits, a larce staff of 
officials, both administrative and judicial, 
had to be employed. The Popes could 
not always exercise an efficient control 
over this mass of subordinates; hence 
abuses arose, and extortion was loudly 
imputed to the Roman officials. The 
high rates of the ¢tares, or fees of office, 
demanded at the Chancery for the ex- 
iting of any bull or brief, the delays 
in the settlement of affairs, and the mul- 
tiplication of rules and formalities, were 
the object of frequent complaints. Re- 
forms were begun by Pius IV. and 
carried on energetically by St. Pius V. and 
Sixtus V. Nevertheless, if any supine- 
ness ever existed on the part of the reiyn- 
ing Pope, abuses reappeared. Thus, in 
the seventventh century, the practice of 
burdening benefices, the appointinents to 
which proceeded from the Chancery, 
with pensions to one or other member 
of the Curia, attained to a very pernicious 
height. However, Benedict XIV. “de- 
creed @ radical reform; his system was 
continued by Leo XII. and Gregory XVI, 
and is pursued under the strict and 
regular administration of Pius IX.” ! 

The different branches of the Cuna 
have now to be deacribed in detail; but 
it may assist us in dealing with this 
vast and complicated subject, if we first 
endeavour to obtain a rough general 
view of it, by considering what are 
the chief ends for which the Papacy 
exists, and which the action of the Curia 
is directed to promote. As the succes- 
sor of St. Peter and the Vicar of Christ, 
the Pope has, first of all, to govern 
and feed with sound doctrine the whole 
flock of Christ—+.e. the universal Church— 
and his own diocese in particular. The 
agencies in the Ouria by which he fulfils 
these purposes are the Sacred Congrega- 
tions of Oardinals, the Secretariat of State, 
and the Vicariate of Rome; and the machin- 
ery employed is supplied by the Chancery, 
the Dataria, and the Camera Apostolica, 
As the “supremus judex” in Christen- 
dom, the Pops acts, partly through 

1 Bus, writing before 1870. 
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special congregations and dslegated j 

( J)eLge@ation |, partly through the 
tribunals of the Rota and the Segnatura 
(forum eaxternum) and the Penitenziarisa 
(forum tternum). Before the usurpa- 
tion of tue cemporal power, the Camera 
also we3 a court of justice. Again, the 
Vicar of Christ must be diligently and 
uninterruptedly occupied with the wor 
ship of the true God; to this end corré- 
sponds the inatitutson of the Papal Ohapel 
(Capella Pontificia), As living and reign- 
ing, the Pope, like any other sovereign or 
any other bishop, has his “family” or 
household (Famiglia Pontificia), one im- 
portant branch of which is the depart- 
ment having charge of the Papal resi- 
dences (Drefettura del Sacro Palazzo 
Apostolico). To carry on the necessary 
external relations with the powers of the 
world, the Pope has Legates, Nuncios, 
and Apostolic Delegates, receives ambas- 
sadors, appoints and admits consuls, 
Lastly, as @ sovereign ruling over that 
extent of dominion which came in the 
dispositions of Providence to the Papacy, 
and was usurped by violence a few years 
ago, the Pope had ministries, judges 
civil and criminal, boards, commissions” 
and all the usual machinery of adminis 
tration in civilised countries. 

In the order indicated by this brief 
sketch, we shall now describe the prin- 
cipal attributions of the various branches 
of the Curia. The mode in which the 
action of the Cardinals is applied to assist 
the Pope in the government of the Church 
has been already described in the article 
on OONGREGATIONS (SacRED); but men- 
tion was not there made of a Co 
tion the action of which is important in 
reference to the present subject—viz. the 
Conyregatio Visitationts Apostolice, ot 
which the Cardinal Vicar is president. 
This Congregation, organised by Ole- 
ment VIII. and Innocent XII, repre- 
sents the Pope in his character of a 
aaa visiting his diocese. 

The Cardinal Secretary of State is 
the exclusive channel through whom must 
pass all communications carried on be- 
tween the Holy See and foreign Powers. 
IIe is the Pope's Prime Minister—not of 
course in the sense which the word bears 
in countries where the Minister is more 
powerful than the Sovereign, so that the 
former's “advice” overrides the latters 
initiative—but in the proper sense of the 
term: a faithful agent and servant exe 
cuting the intentions of his master. whom 
he serves to the best of his ability. aig 
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sarries on the negotiations, in which the 
Pontiff is perpetually engaged, which have 
for their object to secure the liberties, ex- 
tend the limits, and promote the welfare 
of the Catholic Church. Under him are 
placed the Nuncios and other diplomatic 
agents of the Holy See, and to him they 
make their reports. The officialsunder him 
consist of several “ Minutauti,” a writer in 
cypher, an archivist, a sub-archivist, &c. 

ing in close and permanent relations to 
the Pope, “ he represents the principle of 
the Pontifical Government; hisinfluence 
is consequently felt in all ways in acts 
emanating directly from the person of 
the Pope; he directs all important 
litical measures, puts in force the de- 
cisions relative to the organic institutions 
of the Church, and transmits the in- 
structions by which the functionaries of 
the Ouria are guided.”! —* 

The Vicariate of Rome is under the 
Cardinal Vicar, assisted by a Vicegerent, 
a Promotor Fiscal, and two or three 
other officials, of whom one is the “ De- 
fensor Matrimonii” [see that article]. 

The celebrated department of the 
Roman Chancery is that which drafts 
and expedites whe bulls and briefs by 
which the mind of the Pontiff is made 
known to Christendom, or to particular 
suitors. The Cardinal at its head is not 
ealled “Chancellor,” but “ Vice-Chan- 
cellor,” probably because the title of Chan- 
cellor, having sprung out of a function 
which was oneialy purely subordinate 
and ministerial, was thought to be be- 
neath the dignity of the Sacred College. 

‘‘ At what time,” says Ferraris, “ the 
office of the Chancellor attained to that 

ight of eminence and prerogative which 

it is now seen to possess in the Roman 
ia, is a point not accurately deter- 
mined. Inquirers into its origin tell us 
that it was planned and established after 
the time of Innocent ILL. In his time, 
it is known that the duties of Chancellor 
were discharged by private persons, but 
such as were of known and conspicuous 
bity and erudition. In course of 
me, under Boniface VIII, it is certain 
that the dignity of Chancellor was as- 
ed to one of the Cardinals.” He ex- 

ins the addition of “ vice ” to the title, 
and proceeda: “The Vice-Chanceilor has 
a fixed cardinalitial title—namely, that of 
the collegiate church of St. Laurence in 
Damaso, The more spar weighty, 
blic, and solemn affaire of the Apostolic 
sages ae are those debated on in the 

‘ Ran 
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Consistory, pass through the hands of the 
Vice-Chancellor, so that he must be 
called, by analogy with similar offices 
elsewhere, the Papal Chancellor. Among 
his numerous subordinates: the one of 
highest rank is he who is called the 
Regent of the Chancery, who revises 
bulls that have been expedited and pro- 
mulgated, and, if any error has crept in, 
corrects it. The other officials of the 
Vice-Chancellor to whose posts prelatical 
rank is annexed, are the Presidenta of 
the greater or lesser “ Parcas,” so called 
from the name by which the place in the 
Chancery where they meet is popularly 
called. The prelates of the greater Parens 
of the Chancery constitute a kind of 
tribunal, when they meet and decide 
doubts which may arise concerning the 
form of documents, or the clauses and 
oe Mites have to iy inserted ir 
them, and also respecting the payment o 
fees and charges. The relates of the 
lesser Parcus have a restricted jurie- 
diction, the one object of their institution 
being to transmit and deliver bulls to the 
preiates of the greater Parcus. The 
writers, abbreviators [see that art.], and 
others responsible for the preparation of 
documents in the Roman Chancery, all 
share in those rights and emoluments 
which are commonly called the Taxes of 
the Apostolic Chancery. That thes 
rights derive their origin from John XXI 
is plain from the section in his Extray 
gantes beginning “Quum ad Sacer 
rancta.”! 

The proceedings of the Chancery are 
governed by certain fixed rules, which, 
as already mentioned [Oanon Law] form 
a substantive part of the Jus Novissimum, 
They are only of force, however, during 
the lifetime of a Pope; every Pontiff, ca 
the day after his accession, publishes 
them anew, with such omissions o@ 
additions as he may think fit to make. 

For an account of the Dataria, see 
that article. The Camera Apostolica or 
department of finunce in the Papal Go- 
vernment is presided over by the Cardinal 
Camerlengo. Previously to the event of 
September 1870, the Camera was also 
court of justice, which, like our Court of 
Exchequer in ancient times, took cognis 
ance of offences committed agai 
revenue laws, or by persons in its eme 

loyment, The staff of the department 

is still kept a nearly at its formes 

strength ; for although many sonroee of 

revenue have been cut off aince the usp 
2 Ferraris, ‘‘ Cancellaria,” § 44 
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pation, and the Pontiff does not and can- 
Bot accept the annual subvention which 
the usurping Government ee at its 
disposal, still the revenues of the Papacy 
cannot but be large, in view of the 
immense interests which it administers, 
the numbers and diffusion of the Catholic 
populations whereof it is the centre, and 
the indignation and sympathy which the 
epolirtion to which it has been subjected 
has a‘oused in all upright minds. The 
office of Treasurer, the highest official in 
the dupartment after the Vice-Camerlengo, 
is at present vacant, and many of the 
revenue departments of which he had the 
control are in abeyance; but the “ prelate 
clerks” of the Camera, who form the 
council of the Camerlengo, still perform 
their functions. 

Coming now to the organs by which 
the Papal jurisdiction is exercised, we 
have first to name the Rota; for an 
account of which the reader is referred to 
the article Rota Romana. The Segna- 
cura Papale di Giustizia “takes cognis- 
ance of cases which may or may not 
eome before the Rota on appeal, suits of 
competence, causes of nullity of marriage, 
demands for restitution, &c.... It is 
composed of a Cardinal President, prefeo- 
tus, seven prelates, and a few referen- 
daries, who have a decisive, not merely a 
consultative, voice. An Auditor appointed 
in connection with the Segnatura deter- 
mines what affairs it is competent to try, 
and may give decisions on various pre- 
liminary issues, from which, however, a 
suitor may appeal to the Segnatura itself. 
The Dean of the Rota, the Regent of the 
Chancery, and two representatives of the 
Camera, have seats at the Segnatura. 
The sentences are signed by the Pope 
with the word ‘Fiat’ in his own hand, 
or, in his presence and in his name, by a 

ardinal, who says, ‘ Concessum tn pra- 
sentia Domins nostrs Pape.’ ” * 

Connected with the above tribunal is 
the Segnatura di Grazia, which “ decides 
in suits where an appeal is made to the 
personal favour of the Pope, such suitse— 
as being matters of favour—allowing of 
more prompt decision. A suit on which 
the S. of Justice has given judgment 
may, With the authorisation of the Pope, 
be opened again before the S. of Grace. 
The Pope himself presides in this college, 
which consists of Cardinals named by 
him; the Cardinal Penitentiary, the 
Secretary of Briefs, and the President of 
the Dataria, belong to it er officio. Besides 
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..er prelates, the Auditor of the Camera, 
one of the Auditors of the Rota, the 
Regent of the Chancery, &c., take part ir 
the deliberations. Three referendary pre 
latea draw up the reports; the Seabeny 
present have only a consultative voice; 
the Pope alone decides and signs.” ! 

The Penitenziaria Romana has a Car 
dinal at ita head, called the Penitentiarius 
Major, who is assisted by a Regent, a 
Theologian, and other officials, The 
Grand Penitentiary is appointed by the 
Pope; he must be of the order of Car- 
dinal Priests, and a master in theology, 
or a doctor in canon law. His faculties 
extend to—absolving from sins and 
censures, dispensing in cases of irregu- 
larity [IRREGULARITY], commuting, or 
releasing from, oaths and vows, and in 
various other ways exercising the powel 
of binding and loosing given to St. Peter 
by our Lord. He sits in ome or other ol 
the three great basilicas of Rome on four 
days in Holy Week (in St. John Lateran 
on Palm Sunday, in St. Mary Major on 
Wednesday, and in St. Peter's on Holy 
Thursday and Good Friday), and there 
hears the confessions of such of the faith« 
ful us resort to him, and touches the 
heads of those who stoop low before him 
—“pie sese submittentium”—with the 
rod of the Penitentiary, granting to them 
at the same time an indulgence of a bun. 
dred days. He is entitled to solemnise 
Mass in the Capella Pontificia on three 
days in the year, viz. on Ash Wednesday, 
Good Friday (Mass of the Presanctilied), 
and All Souls’ Day, and to bring to an 
expiring Pope the last rites and succours 
of religion. Ihe voluminous Copstitution 
of Benedict XIV. beginning “ Pastor Bow 
nus” defines with exactness the duties, 
powers, and privileges of the Penitenziaria, 
and of all the officials connected with it. 

On the Capella Pontificia the reader 
will do well to consult tne learned work 
of Dr. Baggs entitled “The Pope's 
Chapel.” The dignitaries, prelates, &c., 
who have a recognised p in the 
chapel for the sacred functions, are all 
arranged according to their ive 
order and precedence, First, the Oollege 
ot Cardinals; next, the College of Patrie 
archs, Archbishops and Bishops assisting 
at the Pontifical Throne: Ten patriarchs, 
more than ninety archbishops, and about 
two hundred and thirty bishops, enjoy 
this dignity at the present time. Then 
come, in the order named, the Vice- 
Oamerlengo, the Princes assistirg at the 
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the Auditor and Treasurer of the 
Camera, the Majordomo, archbishops 
and bisho nerally, the prelates (some 
two h in number) of the Colle 
of Apostolic Protonotaries, abbots, h 
orders, chamberlains, chaplains, the 
officials of the various Papal departments, 
a arpa vergers, ae everyone 
a is r place and just prece- 
dence Suiasa © hha. ; : 

The Famiglia Pontificia consists of 
certain Cardinals selected by the Pope, 
the a he the Master of the Sacred 
Apostolic Palace, a number of domestic 
prelates, and clerical and laychamberlains 
of various grades, some paid, some honorary 
—among the latter being reckoned the 
honorary chamberlains “ di spada e cappa,” 
who are laymen of family and position 
selected from the various European 
countries. The Swiss Guard, the Noble 
Guard, the Pope’s private chaplains, and 
many other officials variously designated, 
belong also to the Famiglia. It includes, 
moreover, the Prefecture of the Sacred 
Palaces, an important department with a 
Cardinal at its head: 

As sovereign of the Roman States, the 
Pope formerly carried on the government 
with the help of the following depart- 
ments, which now—pending the re-estab- 
lishment of the temporal power—remain 
in abeyance: viz. the Ministry of the 
Interior, the Ministries of Finance, Com- 
merce, and War, a Council of Ministers, 
a Council of State, several boards and 
commissions, a Consulta (financial), and 
courts of law for trying civil and criminal 
cases. 

The authorities of the Curia, below the 
rank of Cardinal, are technically divided 
into two classes—the prelates of the 
mantelletta (a short cloak), and those of 
the mantellone (a long cloak, reaching 
to the feet). In the first class are 
eluded Patriarchs, Archbishops, Bishops, 
Protonotaries Apostolic, Domestic Pre- 
lates, the Clerks of the Camera, the Au- 
ditors of the Rota, the Referendarii of 
' the Segnatura, the Abbreviators of the 

ater Parcus, the Majordomo, and the 

aestro di Camera. Four among these, 
designated prelates of the fiocchettt, take 
recedence of the rest—the Auditor of the 
ra, the Treasurer, the Vice-Camer- 
longo, and the Majordomo. Among the 
prelates of the mantellone are ecclesiastical 
ehamberlains, masters of ceremonies, &c. 
erent Cancellaria; “Annuario Pon- 
io,” 1870; “Gerarchia Cattolica,” 
1881.) 
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CURIALIA. The duties and func- 
tions of a curtalis, one attached to the 
curta or court of a prince. Ducange cites 
passages from medieval writers in which 
curialts plainly signifies a mere clerk or 
secretary. Lut the sense of “ courtier” 
was much more common, as in the title of 
two well-known works by John of Salis- 
bury and Walter Map, “ De Nugis Ouri- 
alium.” There is a canon in the Corpus 
Juris bearing the name of Pope Inno- 
cent I, (a.p. 404) which excludes those 
who were invested with curtaia from the 
clerical order, the due performance of 
both functions by the same person bei 

(Wetzer an 


considered impracticable. 
Welte.) 

CUSTOM, according to St. Thomas 
and cauonists generally, has three legal 
effects : 

(1) It may, either through the con- 
sent, tacit or express, of lawful authority 
or by prescription, impose a new law. 
This is clearly laid down both in the 
canon and civil law. To have the force 
of law, the custom must be good and 
useful; it must have been formed by 
public acts, proceeding from the greater 
part of the community; the people from 
whom the custom proceeds must have the 
intention of binding themselves (thus the 
custom of sadsing “hl water in enterin 
churches has not the force of a law). if 
it is introduced by way of prescripticn, 
the custom must continue uninterrupted 
for a certain space of time before it binds 
the conscience.! 

(2) On much the same conditions 
custom may abrogate an existing law, 
or modify it, unless the law in question 
be natural or divine. But here, if the 
custom operates by way of prescription, 
ten years according to the common opinion 
is required before custom abrogates civil, 
forty before it abrogates ecelesiastical, 
laws. 

$) Custom interprets law, and, unless 
the law be natura: or divine, may intro= 
duce an “authentic” interpretation—.e, 
it may give an authoritative sense to a 
law, although that sense is discordant 
with the original intention of the legis» 

1 St. Liguori, De /.eg. 107 seq., says gene- 
rally that custum to have the force of law niust 
be continued for a long time without interrup- 
tion. Some say that the lenzth of time re- 
quired depends on circumstances: others that 
ten years is the time required. Again, some 
maintain that while a prescription of ten years 
sutlices to chan; civil law, a cumom must last 
forty years to abrogate Church law. Probably 
ten years is enough in either case. 
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lator. (Billuart, “ De Legibus,” Diss. v. 
@. 2.) 

cusTos. [Dy this name was formerly 
designated the canon, in a cathedral or 
collegiate church, who with the approval 
of the bishop had the spiritual charge of 
the cure attached to the church. It was 
also applied to sacristans or treasurers 
who had charge of the sacred vessels, 
church ornaments, furniture, &e. This 
office remains in Austria and in Prussia. 
The canon having charge of a metropoli- 
tan cure is called sammus custos. In 
France the eeclesiastic with correspond- 
ing functions is called archiprétre. — Itis 
also the Latin name for the warden, or 
guardian, of a convent of Franciscan 
friars. 

CYCLKE (including Goldsn Number, 
Dominical Letter, Epact) is a series of 
numbers, letters standing for numbers, 
always counted over again in the same 
order when the series has been completed. 
Cycles are employed in ecclesiastical as 
well as civil chronology, since the solar, 
lunar and paschal cycles enable us to 
reckon the time at which the feasts of the 
church will fall in each year. The lunar 
cycle (cyclus lune, decemnovennalts, ¢vvea- 
dexaernpts) consist of nineteen years, 
and after the expiration of each lunar 
cycle the new and full moons fall once 
more on nearly the same days of the 
month. This cycle was invented by the 
Greek astronomer Meton, natolius, 
bishop of Laodicea, employed it towards 
the close of the third century for calcu- 
lating the date of Easter.! Soon after- 
wards the Nicene Council ordained that 
Faster should be celebrated on the Sunday 
which followed the first new moon after 
the vernal equinox (March 21), and this 
led to a more exact computation of the 
lunar cycle. The bishops of Alexandria, 
the seat of mathematical science, were 
entrusted with the task of fixing the day 
on which Faster fell. In order to lighten 
their task, the Alexandrian church con- 
structed Paschal cycles, which contained 
a number of lunar cycles, und fixed the 
date of [aster Sunday for a long course 
of years. Thus Theophilus of Alexandria 
drew up a Paschal cycle of 418 years 
—t.e. of twenty-two lunar cyclea—begin- 
ning withthe year 380. Thiscycle, partly 
on account of its obscurity, partly on 
account of its incorrectness, found small 


1 Euseb. H. E. vii. 14. 

* The Alexan‘rian bishop was to fix the 
date, and the Bishop of Rome was to notify the 
yay fixed ty the whole Church. 
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acceptance in the West, ards es year 
444 Easter Sunday, according to Remar 
reckoning, fell on March 20, accord- 
ing to Alexandrian, on April 23, Jn 
consequence of a letter from Pope Leo, 
Cyril corrected the Paschal cycle of his 
predecessor and reduced it to one of 
ninety-five years, extending from 437 to 
531, and embracing five lunar cycles, As 
this cycle was drawing to its end, 
Dionysius FExiguus, in 625, coustructed 
a new one of 304 Julian years or sixteer 
lunar cycles. The defecta of the Diony- 
sian computation were inseparable from 
those of the Julian year, which conaisted 
of 365 days, 6 hours, instead of 305 days, 
5 hours, 49 minutes, so that the calcula 
tion of the vernal equinox became more 
and more erroneous as time went on 
forty-four minutes too much being added 
to each leap-vear. The remedy was 
provided by the Gregorian reformation of 
the Calendar. [See CaLenpar. | 

The Golden Number, which is closely 
connected with the lunar cycle, indicates 
the place any given year holds in the 
lunar cycle (whether, e.g., the year of 
Christ 1881 is 1, 2, 3, &c. in the lunar 
cycle of nineteen). It gets its name from 
the fact that it was set in golden coloura 
against the days on which the new moon 
fell in the Roman and Alexandrian 
calendars, Christ, secording to the 
common reckoning, was born at the end 
of the first vear in the lunar cycle, so that 
the Golden Number for each year is ob- 
tained by adding one to the number of 
the year (e.g. to 1881) and dividing the 
sum by nineteen, The remainder gives 
the Golden Number; if there is no re- 
mainder the Golden Number is nineteen, 
Thus if to 1851 we add one and divide 
by nineteen, we get one as remainder, and 
this is the Golden Number for the year in 
question. 

The solar cycle or cycle of Dominical 
Lettera is a series of twenty-eight years, 
after which Sundays and week-days again 
fall on the same days of the month. The 
firat seven letters are used to indicate the 
days of the week, A being used in all cases 
to mark the first of January, and the letter 
which thus comes to mark the first 
Sunday being the Sunday letter or Ai¢tera 
dominicalis of the year. Thus 1881 
began with a Saturday, and hence the Do- 
minical Letter is B. The same Dominical 
Letter would recur every seven years. But 
as a day is intercalated in the Februa 
of each leap-year, viz., February 26, which 

1 See Hefele, Coneil, 1. 824 seg. 
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has the same letter assigned to it as 
February 24, hence each leap-year has two 
Dominical Letters, the former extending 
to February 24 inclusive, the latter em- 
bracing the rest of the year. Now, as 
this intercalation interrupts the sequence 
of the Dominical Letters seven times in 
twenty-eight years, the same order of Do- 
ninical Letters cannot recur oftener than 
once in twenty-eight years. However, a 
new disturbance in the order of Dominical 
Letters arises from the fact that in the 
Gregorian calendar it was arranged that 
although each secular year—te. the first 
year of each century—would naturally be 
a leap-year, only the first of each of four 
should be reckoned as such. 

Thus 1600, the secular year which fol- 
lowed the Gregorian reformation of the 
calendar, was reckoned as aleap-year—t.e. 
it hadaday intercalated in February—but 
this was not the case with the years 
1700 and 1800, nor will it be with 1900. 
In showing how the Dominical Letter for 
each year may be ascertained (we restrict 
our calculations to the present century), 
first, we must ascertain the number 
which the current year, e.g. 1881, holds 
in the solar cycle of twenty-eight years. 
The first year of the Dionysian era is the 
ninth of the solar cycle. Hence by add- 
Ing nine to 1881, and dividing the sum 
by ibaa Sen we get thres as re- 
mainder, so that we now know that the 
year 1881 is third in the solar cycle of 
twenty-eight. The following table gives 
the orderof Dominical Letters for the solar 
e of twenty-eight years and will serve 


forcalculating the Dominical Letter of any 
year in this century. 

1ED 8C 15 A 22 F 
2C 9BA 16G 28 E 
8B 10G WFE “4D 
4A 11 F 18 D 25CB 
&5GF 12E 19C 2A 
6E 18 DC 20 B 277G 
7D 14B 21AQ 28 F 
We had already found that 1881 is the 


third year in the cycle; now we know 
that its Dominical Letter is B, or in other 
words that the first Sunday falls on 
January 2. When we have got so far, 
it is easy to ascertain the days of the 
month on which the Sundays of the year 
fall. The twelve months have letters 
assigned to them, contained in the follow- 
ing memorial verses : 

Astra Dabit Dominus Gratisque Beabit 


Egenos, 
Stee Christicola Feret Aurea Dona 
eli: 


de, A is the letter for January 1, D for 
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February 1, &c. As B is the Dominical 
Letter for 1881, and as F is the letter 
which marks the first of December, the first 
of that month will be a Thursday, and the 
Sundays will fall on the fourth, eleventh, 
eighteenth, and twenty-fifth, days, 

Epacts (éraxrat npépa, dtes adjects, 
adscititi:) are used because of the differ- 
ences in duration between the lunar 
and solar years. Annualepacts determine 
the age of the moon on each new year's 
day. The lunar falls about eleven days 
short of the solar year. In the Gregorian 
calendar the new moon of the lunar cycle 
(see above) falls on January 1, 80 that 
the epact = 0, an asterisk (°) being some- 
times used to mark the epact in this case. 
In the second year the epact or addition 
which must be made to the lunar year = 
XI; in the third XXII. The epact of 
the fourth year would be XXXITI, but on 
the thirtieth of these thirty-three days a 
new moon has again appeared, so that the 
epact corresponding to the fourth year in 
the lunar cycle (or in other words to the 
Golden Number 4) is III. If wesubtract 
one from the Golden Number, multiply 
by eleven and divide by thirty we get the 
epact. Thus the epact for 1981 is °, for 
1882 it will be XI. 

Tks calculation of the monthly epact 
enables us to determine the days of the 
civil or solar month on which the new and 
full moons occur. The lunar month con- 
sists of twenty-nine dave, eleven hours, 
forty-four minutes: so that the monthly 
epact in January, which has thirty-one 
days, is one day, six minutes; and the 
epact, of course, for each month increases, 
till in December it reaches eleven days. 
To shorten the process of calculation, the 
lunar months are reckoned at twenty-nine 
and thirty days. If we subtract the 
annual epact from thirty-one, we get the 
day on which the new moon of mid 
falls: the new moon of February fal 
thirty, that of March twenty-nine, that 
of April thirty days later; and so with 
the rest of the months. 

An example will illustrate the way in 
which these chronological determinations 
are connected with and assist each other. 
Let us suppose that we have to ascertain 
the day on which Easter Sunday fell in 
1879. First we must find the Golden 
Number: eee gives the remainder 
eighteen, which is the Golden Number. 


se gives the remainder VII., #0. 
the epact. Consequently on January 1, 
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18790, the moon was seven days old. aby 
subtracting seven from thirty-one, we find 
that the new moon falis on January 24, 
then on February 21, then March 24, the 
full moon of the spring equinox falling 
fourtesn or fifteen days later, se. on April 
7 or &; 80 that the Sunday following faye 
8 is Faster Sunday. We have now to find 
on what day of the week April 8 fell, and 
for this we need to know the Dominical 
Letter. The remainder of _ ube 


twelve, which is the number of the year 
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1879 in the solar cycle, and to this the 
Dominical Letter E corresponds, as may be 
seen from the table given above. April, 
according to the memorial verses, bezins 
with G@; April 2 then will be A, April 3 
B; E, the Dominical Letter,falle on April 6G, 
which was therefore a Sunday. April 8, 
then,wasa Tuesday, and the Sunday follow- 
ing, viz. April 13, was Easter Sunday. 
(From the treatise “De Anno et ejus 
Partibus” prefixed to the Roman Missal; 
from Wetzer and Welte, and Hefele, 
“‘ Concil.”) 


D 


DALBATIO A vestment open on 
each side, with wide sleeves, and marked 
with two stripes. It is worn by deacons 
at High Mass as well as at processions and 
benedictions, and by bishops, when they 
celebrate Mass pontifically, under the 
shasuble. The colour should conform to 
that of the chasuble worn by the celebrant. 

The word is derived from Dalmatia, 
and first occurs in the second century. 
[he dalmatic (Dalmatica vestis) was a 
long under-garment of white Dalmatian 
wool corresponding to the Roman tunic. 
Aslius Lampridius blames the emperors 
Commodus and Heliogabalus for appear- 
ing publicly in the dalmatic. In the 
Acta of St. Cyprian we are told that the 
martyr drew off his dalmatic and, giving 
It to his deacons, stood ready for death 
\n his linen garment. In these instances 
the dalmatic was clearly a garment of 
everyday life. 

ccordirg to Anastasius, Pope Sil- 
vester early in the fourth century gave the 
Roman deacons dalmatics instead of the 
sleeveless garments (xoAdSia) which they 
had used previously. Gradually the 
Popes conceded the privilege of wearing 
the dalmatic as an ecclesiastical vestment 
to the deacons of other churches.'’ Such 
@ concession was made by Pope Sym- 
machus towards the close of the fifth 
century, to the church of Arles. In the 
same way, the use of the dalmatic as an 
episcopal vestment was first proper to the 
Pope and then permitted by him to other 
bishops. Thus Gregory the Great allowed 
Aregius, bishop of Gap in Gaul, to wear a 
dalmatic, and Walafrid Strabo testities 

' ‘Quando sacerdoti ministrant.’— Rubr. Gen. 
Miss. tit. xix. 


that in the seventh century this e glo 
custom was by no means universa ut 
from the year 800 onwards ecclesiastical 
writers all speak of the dalmatic as one 
of the episcopal, and the chief of the 
deacon’s, vestments. The dalmatic was 
orivinally always white, but Durandus 
speaks of red dalmatics, symbolising 
martyrdom. The Greeks have a vestment 
corresponding to our daliatic, called 
oTtxdpiov OF arotxdpiov from the ortyos 
(lines or stripes), with which it is 
adorned ; its colour varies, just as the 
dalmatic of our deacons does, with the 
colour of the @eAduoy or chasuble, worn 
by the celebrant. The Greek priests also 
wear & ortydpwov under the chasuble, 
but the former is always white. 

Various mystical meanings have been 
attached to the dalmatic. When the arma 
are stretched it presents the figure of a 
cross; the width of the sleeves is said to 
typify charity; the two stripes (which 
were originally purple, and are probably 
a relic of the Roman Jatus cluvus) were 
uppers to symbolise the blood of Christ 
shed for Jaws and Gentiles. (From Rock, 
“ Hierurgia,” and Hefele, “ Beitrage,” ii. 
20-4 seq.) 

DATARIA. The office in the Papal 
Court whence are expedited the graces, 
accorded by the Pope, which have their 
effect and are cognisable tn foro externo, 
The term is-derived from a Low Latin verb 
datare, to date, formed doubtless from 
the “ Datum ” or “ Dates,” with followi 
indications of place and time, with wich 
the Romans commonly ended their 
letters. The Dataria, originally a branch 
of the Apostolic Chancery, attained to e 
separate organisatiog in the thirteenth 
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eentury, at which time, owing to the 
great number of benefices in all countries 
reserved to the Pope, mistakes were 
sometimes made in the appointments, and 
the same benefice was conferred upon or 
promised to two or more persons, whence 
complaints and unseemly contentions 
arose. The evil was effectually remedied 
by the appointment of an official whose 
x basiness it should be to register 
dates of the appointments to benefices. 
The Datary (who is sometimes a 
simple prelate, sometimes a Cardinal, in 
which latter case he 1s styled pro-Datary) 
has in the course of time had many other 
dutied laid upon him besides those con- 
nected with grant of benefices. He 
has the ch of dispensations, the 
various kinds of which, and also licences 
for the alienation of church property, are 
issued from his office. A considerable 
stail of officials, at the head of whom is 
the sub-Datary, are under his orders. 
His functions cease tpso facto on the 
death of a Pope, all applications reachin 
the office during the vacancy being seal 
up and transmitted to the College of 
Oardinals to be dealt with by the future 
Pope. [See Curr Rowara.] 
DEACON. The word in_ itself 
(8idcovws) means no more than “ mini- 
ster” or servant, and so it is used in the 
LXX and in the New Testament (see 
Esther i. 10, 1 Cor. iit. 5, 2 Cor. vi. 4). 
However, the word deacon received a 
more definite meaning in apostolic times, 
for the mention of deacons along with 
bishops in Phil. i. 1, 1 Tim. iii, 2, 8, besides 
the qualifications which St. Paul requires 
of a deacon, clearly prove that the 
diaconate was a church office, According 
to the Pontifical it is the part of a deacon 
“to minister at the altar, to baptise and to 
preach.” He is the highest of all whose 
Office it is to serve the priest in the admini- 
stration of the sacraments, and he is set 
apart for his work, not merely by the 
institution of the Ohurch, but by the 
sacrament of order which he receives 
through the laying on of the bishop’s 
hands. Just as the Levites were chosen 
by God Himself for the ministry of the 
tabernacle, so the diaconate is appointed 
by Christ's institution and strengthened 
by a sacrament of the new law for the 
service of the Christian altar. The con- 
stituents of a sacrament—viz. the sensible 
sign, grace given. divine and permanent 
institution—are all found in a deacon’s 
ordination. The laying on of hands is 
the sensible sign; grace is given, for the 
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ae says, “ Receive the Holy Ghost,” 
and the Council of Trent (Sess. xxiii, can. 


4) anathematises those who hold “that the 
Holy Ghost is not given by eacred ordine 
ation, and accordingly that bishops say 
in vain “ Receive the Holy Ghost.’” There 
is divine institution, for what power had 
the Apostles to institute a sign which 
should infullibly convey graceP And 
besides, the Council of Trent (doc. cit. can 
6) defines that there is “in the Catholic 
Church a hierarchy divinely constituted 
consisting of bishops, presbyters and 
ministers,” which last word must at least 
include deacons, Lastly, the form ot 
ordination was established permanently, 
as appears from the practice of the 
Church.? 

Up to this point we have been arguing 
on Catholic principles, but it will bo we 
(1) to consider more closely the grounds on 
which the Catholic idea of the diaconate 
rests, passing then (2) to the history of 
the office, and (3) to the rite of ordi- 
nation. 

(1) The Catholic Ivea of the Diaconate, 
—The duties of a deacon will be con- 
sidered more fully afterwards. Tere it 
is enough to say that a deacon is ordained 
chiefly in order that he may assist the 
priest in the celebration of solemn Mass, 
and then, on certain conditions, to preach 
and baptise. In other words, he is the 
chief minister at the altar. Against this, 
Protestants have often alleged that the 
seven deacons whose ordinatiun is mene 
tioned in Acts vi. were chosen in order to 
administer the alins of the Church, and 
that the New Testament gives no hint of 
their duties at the altar. 

Now certainly the “ seven” mentioned 
in Acts vi. were appointed on occasion of 
disputes which arose between two classes 
of Jewish converts (viz. those of foreign 
and those of Palestinian origin) on the 
distribution of alms, and were entrusted 
with the adwinistration of charitable 
relief. Further, the seven, though not 
called “ deacons,” have almost universally 
been regarded as the first who held the 
Office.? Still, the sacred text indicates 


1 That the sacrament of order is received 
by deacons follows so plainly from the detini- 
tions of Trent, and is so universally held, that 
the contrary opinion of Durandus and Cajetan, 
though not heretical, could not be maintained 
without temerity. 

2 This, however, was denied by the Greek 
Council in Trullo, can. 16; and also, Petavius 
says, by ‘certain learned and Catholic theolo 
gians.”"—Jiss. de Cathol. guibusdam Dogm lib 
ii. cap. 1. 
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that they were & be chosen for some 
higher work tl.v) the administration of 
charity. They vere to be “full of the 
Goly Ghost and of wisdom.” We tind 
‘Stephen, one of their number, preaching 
snd instructing ; Philip, another member 
of their body, baptising (Acts vill. 3%). 
St. Paul (1 Tim. ili. 9) reqnires deacons 
to “hold the mystery of the faith ina 
pure conscience,” nor does he allude to 
this work of “ serving tab!es "—1.e. of ad- 
ministering alms, 

We ca’ only suess the nature of the 
diaconate from Scripture, but the early 
and auth:ntic tradition proves that the 
Catholic doctrine oun the matter corre- 

nds to the original teaching of the 
‘Aveaile St. Ignatius (‘Ad Trall.” 2), 
speaks of deacons as “ ministers of the 
mysteries of Jesus Christ,” “ for they are 
not rainisters (daicovo) of meat and 
drink, but servants of the Church of God.” 
Here the mention of the “ mysteries of 
Jesva Christ” in contrast with ordinary 
met and drink, shows that St. Ignatius 
aJfudes to the service of the altar. Justin 
(“ Apol.” i, 65) tella us that the deacons 
“ave Ifoly Communion to those present 
tt Mass, and carried it to the absent. 
fertullian (‘‘ De Baptism.” 17), says that 
deacons had the right to baptise, not, 
however, “without the authority of the 
bishop.” This chain of testimony might 
easily be strengthened, but the testimonies 
given prove that the complete Catholic 
idea of the diaconate was accepted in the 
sarly Church. 

(2) LMstory of the Duttes, §c.—With 
regard to the ministry of the altar, 
deacons, as we have seen, used to give the 

‘ole communion under both kinds. In 
rinn’s time, and in the following ages, 
deacons were only permitted to present 
the chalice tu the people! At present 
they are forbidden to give commuilion at 
all except in case of necessity, but they 
retain the essential part of their office 
as ministers of the altar by sinving the 
Gospel at High Mase, and assisting the 
priest throughout the celebration. The 
can also, as in ancient times, preach wit 
the leave of the bishop, and baptise 
solemnly with that of the parisa priest. 

Formerly, the deacons had ovher and 
very important furctions. They had to 
acquaint the bishop wita the state of his 
flock, collect the etertory at Mass, to 
visit the corfesecrs in prison, write the 
Acta of tue wartyrs, so that in the Apo- 

1 Cyprian Ve Lups. 25; Apost. Const. 
viii. 22. 
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atolical Constitutions (ii. 44) the deacon fe 
said to be the “ear, eye, mouth, heart 
and soul of the bishop.” Nay, in certain 
cases even congregations in the country 
were committed to their care! 

In many churches, of which Rome 
was one, the number of deacons was 
limited to seven, in memory of the original 
institution.? It was not till the eleventh 
century that the number of Cardinal 
Deacous in the Roman Church was raised 
from seven to fourteen. 

But the most importaut point in which 
the position of deacons has altered is that, 
whereas in the ancient and even medieval 
Church a man often remained a simple 
deacon for the rest of his life, the diaconata 
ia now regarded as a step towards the 
priesthood. Among the Cardinal Deacons 
at Rome a vestie of the ancient discipline 
ig still preserved. 

(3) The Ordination of Deacons.—The 
following is the form given in the Roman 
Pontitical. The bishop questions the 
archdeacon on the fitness of the candidates 
and then asks the clergy and the people 
to state any grounds iliey have for ob- 
jecting to the ordination of the person 
about to be promoted. After a pause, 
the bishop lays down the duties and 
qualitications of a deacon, while the 
candidates kneel at his feet. The candi- 
dates then prostrate themselves on their 
faces while the Litany of the Saints and 
some other prayers are recited. Next, in 
u kind of preface, the bishop gives thanks 
to God for the institution of the sacred 
ministry, and the most important part of 
the rite begins. The bishop places his 
right hand on each of the candidates with 
the words “ Receive the Holy Ghost for 
strength and for resisting the devil and all 
his temptations in the name of the Lord.” 
Then, holding the right hand stretched 
out, he continues, “ Send forth upon them, 
O Lord, we beseech Thee, the Holy Spirit, 
that they may be strengthened faithfully 
to perform the work of thy ministry by 
the gift of thy sevenfold grace,” &c. The 
bishop then invests the new deacons with 
the stole on the left shoulder, and dal- 
matic, and finally makes them touch the 
book of the Gospels, while he says, 
“ Receive the power of reading the 
in the church of God, both for the living 
and the dead, in the name of the Lord.” 

The essence of the ordination, ac 
cording to the most probable opinion, 


1 Concil. Ilib can. 77. 
oan H. E. vi. 48; Concil. Nevsemens. 
can 
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consists in the laying on of hands bya 
bishop with wants: which express the 
nature of the power given. is im 
sition of hands is mentioned ir the Acts 
of the Apostles and in various early 
authorities—e.g. in Canon 4 of the early 
collection attributed to the Fourth Council 
of Carthare. The present form of words 
which accompanies this impoa‘taon of 
hands i# not older than the twelfth 
ceutury. With regard to the other cere- 
monies, the questions put by the bishop 
to the people on the fitness of the candi- 
dates are in substance of Apostolic 
institution! The recitation of the Litany 
of the Saints is found in the oldest Pon- 
tificals; the prayer ‘Exaudi, Domine, 
preces nostras,” used after giving the book 
of the Gospels occurs in a MS. more than 
twelve hundred years old ; and the practice 
of investing the new deacon with the 
atole was in use, owe to Assemani, 
long before the time of Gregory the 
Great. In the Greek rite, as given by 
Goar, the bishop makes the sign of the 
cross on the head of the pergon to he 
ordained, and places his hand on his head, 
with the words, “Divine grace which 
ever heals the infirm and perfects the 
imperfect, promotes the venerable sub- 
deacon N. to be deacon. Therefore, let 
us pray for him that the grace of the 
Holy Spirit may come upon him.” The 
bishop then makes on the head of the 
deacon the sign of the cross three times, 
uses two forms of prayer with fresh 
imposition of hands, puts the orartum or 
sto!e on his left shoulder, saving, “ He is 
worthy,” gives him the kiss of peace, and 
pute the fan for driving away tlies from 
the holy sacrifice into his hand, again 
saying, ‘‘ Ife is worthy.” 

DEACONESS. Many have supposed 
that St. Paul recognises the existence of 
deaconeases when in Rom. xvi. 1 he 
spoaks of Phawbe as the duixovos or ser- 
vant of the church at Cenchrer, and it 
has been suggested that the “ widows ” in 
1 Tim. v. 9, were deaconesses. In any 
case, from very early times there was an 
order of women in the Church known as 
duxcduocat, mperBurides, pies diacon- 
sss2, presbytere, vidue. Pliny mentions 
two Ghristian ministre, probably miean- 
ng deaconesses. a 

They were employed in assisting at the 
baptism of women,’ which at that time 
was by immersion, and after the deacon 
ed anointed the baptised person on the 

1 See Acts vi. & 
3 Const. Apost. vill 37. 
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forehead, the other unctions, 1: the case of 
& wonan’s baptism, were given by tha 
deaconess.' Deaconesses also gave private 
instruction to women, visited them in 
sickness and prison, kept order at the 
women’s door and in the women’s part of 
the church, assisted the bride at mar- 
riages, &c. 

Originally widows were chosen for the 
office, though even St. Ignatius speaks of 
virgins who were called widows*—+.e. be- 
cause of this offico—and Ister, married 
women, if living in continence, might 
become deaconesses. For a long time 
deaconesses were required to be sixt 
years of age, but the Councils of Chal. 
cedon and in Trullo® reduced the re- 
quired age to forty years. Women who 
had been married twice were never ad- 
mitted to the rank of deaconess. Deacon- 
esses were strictly forbidden to marry.‘ 
They were ordained by laying on of hands; 
sometimes, indeed, they even received the 
stole and chalice.® Dut they were ser- 
vants of the church, not ministers of the 
altar; indeed, the Fathers regard the ex- 
clusion of women from ecclesiastical office 
as a distinctive principle of the Catholic 
Church.® 

In the fifth and sixth centuries abuses 
led to the abolition of the office in Gaul,’ 
and in the tenth century the office was 
extinct in the West, though the words 
diaconissa and archidiaconissa were some- 
times used for abbess. At Constantinople 
the office survived till 1190, and it is still 

reserved among the Syriana, (See 
Craus and the article in Wetzer and 
Welte.) 

DEAD, MASS FOR. [Seo Mass or 
ReEQvreqM. | 

DBAN (decanus, one who has 
authority over ten; cf. centurto). Civil 
officials so-called were known to the 
Roman law, and are mentioned in the 
Codes of Theodosius and Justinian. They 
seem to have been in some way concerned 
with the management of funerals. The 
title was adopted for Christian use, and 


1 Constit. Apost. iii. 15. 

9 4d Smyrn. 18. 

8 Concil. Chalced, can. 15 ; Concil. in Trall. 
can. 14. 

4 Concil. Chaleed. loc. cit. 

5 See Hefele, Concil. §. 429 seq, and the 
references in Kraus, Reul- Encyclopddie, sub 
voc. *' Diaconissa.” 

© Tertull. Preser. 41. 

7 Or at least put an end to the blesefag of 
women for the office. See Council of Orange 
(anno 441), can. 265 of Epaon (anno 617), 
can. 21. 
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first among the monks. For every ten 
monks a decanus or dean was nominated, 
who had the charge of their discipline. 
The senior dean, in the absence of the 
abbot and provost, governed the monas- 
tery. Since monks had the charge of 
many cathedral churches, the office of 
dean thus was introduced into them; 
custom gradually determined that there 
should be only one dean in a cathedral ; 
with the increase of property the provost's 
time was largely taken up with temporal 
affairs; hence the dean gradually assumed 
the chief charge of the ecclesiastical and 
ritual concerns of the cathedral, especially 
in regard to the choir. When a regular 
observance was introduced among secular 
canons [REGULAR ai the office of 
dean, borrowed apparently from the 
monastic chapters, came in along with it. 
By the common law the care of souls, 
but no jurisdiction tn foro externo, is com- 
mitted to deans of chapters; but by 
special and customary law they often en- 
joyed in France in former times, and still 
enjoy in Germany in certain cases, large 

owers of visitation, administration, and 
jurisdiction, so that their authority is 
almost equal to that of bishops. By the 
common law the right of electing the dean 
belongs to the bishop and archdeacon ; 
but by custom and prescription it is usually 
vested in the canons, subject to the con- 
firmation of the bishop. In chapter- 
meetings the dean pi snide ex officto, and 
has a casting vote when there is an equal 
division; otherwise his powers dc not 
exceed those of the canons. (Ferraris, 
Decanus.) 

DEAN OF THE SACRED COL- 
ZEGE. The Cardinal Dean is the chief 
of the sacred college; he is usually the 
oldest of the Cardinal Bishops, ne ( suc- 
ceeds his predecessor as bishop of Ostia. 
He presides in the onsistory in the 
absence of the Pope, In all ecclesiastical 
functions which he performs he has the 

rivilege of wearing the pallium; and it 
is he on whom the duty devolves of con- 
ferring on the newly-elected Pope those 
orders which he may not have already 
received, and also of presiding at his 
soronation. Ambassadors, on arriving 
in Rome, pay their first visits to the 
Cardinal Dean, and newly-elected Cardinals 
render to him their earliest homage. The 
oldest in the order of bishops, aiter the 
Cardinal Dean, is sub-dean of the sacred 
sollega; he is usually bishop of Porto. 

DEANS, RURAL. [See KuRAL 
Deans. } : 


DECRETALS, THE 

DECALOGUE. {See 
MENTS. | 

DECLARATION OF GALLICAN 
CLERGY. [See GaLnicanism. } 

DECRETALS, THB. By this name 
is commonly understood the collection of 
laws and decisions made by St. Raymond 
of Pennafort at the command of Gregory 
IX. After the appearance of the De 
cretum of Gratian i Axon Law] in 11651, 
many jurisconsults applied themselves to 
the task of collecting and commenting 
upon ecclesiastical lawa. These collections 
being incomplete, it sometimes happened 
that a Decretal deciding a given case in a 
particular way would be found in one 
collection and not in another, whence 
much uncertainty arose. False decretais 
also were not unfrequently manufactured 
about this time, so that Innocent ILI. was 
obliged to employ severe measures to 
suppress the practice. In order that all 
Church tribunals might have a compre- 
hensive and consistent authority to guide 
them, Pope Gregory IX. directed St 
Raymond, who was his chaplain and 
penitentiary, to make a new and authentio 
compilation of Papal Constitutions and 
Decretals. This great undertaking was 
completed in 1234. The work opens with 
a letter addressed by Gregory IX. to the 
doctors and scholars of the university of 
Bologna, in which, after explaining the 
motives which had influenced its prepara- 
tion, he states it to be his wish that the 
work should be used both in the courts and 
in the schools, and forbids the publication 
of any similar collection without special 
authority from the Holy See. The five 
books of the Decretals, the ea sub 
jects of which are indicated by the 
memorial line 
“ Judicium, judex, clerus, connubia, crimen,” 


contain 185 Titles or Rubrics. The 
first title, “ De Summa Trinitate et Fide 
Catholica,” founding Church law on re 
vealed religion, is a short profession of 
faith, with a statement of the divine con 
stitution and authority of the Church. 
St. Raymond aad: abbreviation to the 
utmost, in order to compress his matter 
within the limits of one volume. Thus 
he frequently records in full the operative 
part of a Decretal containing the Pontifical 
decision, but suppresses the recitals con- 
taining the case or cases on which the de- 
cision was founded. The gloss-writers 
and commentators, from not referring te 
the earlier collections in which the De 
cretals were given in full, sometimes male 
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enderstood these decisions; their glosses, 
hcwever, were acted upon by the courts: 
hence not a little perplexity arose. A 
canonist named Contius published an 
edition of the “ Corpus Juris Canonici ” in 
1570, in whick Raymond's omissions were 
els at ; but tke innovation did not suc- 
eeed, the original text having been used 
by jurists for so longa period; and the 

retals are still edited and cited in the 
form in which Raymond left them. 
The last edition appeared at Leipsic in 
1840. 

Among the chief commentators on the 
Necretals are Bernard of Parma, a canon 
of Bologna, and Sinibaldo Fieschi, after- 
wards Pope Innocent IV. 

DUCRETIST (decretista). A gene- 
ral name for a doctor of canon law; the 
word seems to be derived from the “ De- 
cretum” of Gratian. The university of 
Oxford used to confer the degrees of 
“Baccalaureus” and “Joctor” Decre- 
torum. The term “ decretalist” signified a 
canonist who was specially versed “n the 
Decretals of Gregory IX. 


DECRETUM GRATIANE. ([Sce 
Canon Law. } 
DEDICATION OF CHURCHES. 


These words mean, properly speaking, the 
act by which a church is solemnly set 
apar* for the worship of God; and after- 
wards this event is commemorated by a 
feast of the dedication. We have to treat 
of both subjects. 

I. The actual Dedication of the Church. 
—In the Jewish Church the tabernacle and 
Temple were dedicated by solemn rites, 
and Cardinal Bona supposes that the 

tice of dedicating or consecrating 
Christian ian churches dates from Apostolic 
times, and was formally imposed by a law 
of Pope Evaristus. However this may 
be, we find the consecration of churches 
mentioned just after the heathen persecu- 
tion was over by Euseb. (x. 3). It was 
one of the charges made by the Arians 
against Athanasius that he had said Mass 
in an unconsecrated church. Many early 
souncils—e.g. that of Orange in 441 (can. 
10)—take the practice of dedicating 
churches for granted, and legislate con- 
eerning it. The present law of the 
Church forbids the use of a church for 
the celebratica of Masa unless it has been 
first consecrated or at least blessed, for 
which blessing a less solemn rite is pro- 
vided in the Pontitical. It is unlawful to 
alienate a church which has been once 
consecrated, according to the maxim quoted 
from the “ Regula Turis ” appended to the 
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sixth book of the Decretals—“ That which 
has once been dedicated to God must not 
be transferred to common usc.” 

The person who consecrates a church 
must be a bishop, and to him this consecra- 
tion has always been and is still reserved, 
though a simple priest may be deputed to 
bless achurch, Moreover, the consecrating 
bishop must be the bishop of the diocese ur 
another bishop with leave from him, and 
this applies even to the churches of such re= 
ligious as are exempt from episcopal jurise 
diction, although in some cases speci 
privileges in this matter have been granted 
—e.g. to the Friars Minor, who got powers 
from Honorius III. enabling them to in- 
vite another bishop to consecrate their 
churches, should the diocesan be un- 
willing to do so. In early times it was 
common for many bishops to assemble for 
the consecration of a church, and in those 
days many bishops might actually take 
part in the consecration, though the prin- 
cipal part was assigned to one only. At 
present, a bishop can by virtue of bis ordi- 
nary jurisdiction consecrate any church in 
his diocese, but this has not been the case 
always and everywhere. Thus it appears 
from a Constitution of Gelasius, and from 
a letter of Gregory the Great, that Italian 
bishops could not consecrate churches even 
in their own dioceses without the Pope's 
leave; while in the province of Toledo 
permission had to be obtained from the 
metropolitan. These restrictions no longer 
exist. 

The ritual of consecration has of 
course been gradually developed. Origin- 
ally, to judge from Eusebius (loc. ctt.), 
churches were consecrated by preaching, 
prayer, and above all by the acceptable 
sacritice of the new law. St. Ambrose 
mentions the custom of sel 
churches by relics as one which prevail 
at Rome and was adopted by him; he 
also speaks of the vigil kept by the relics 
over-night before they were transferred to 
the new church. In the Sacramentary of 
St. Gregory and the Pontifical of Egbert 
we meet with the rite of consecration 
almost in its present form, and we may 
trace the minor changes introduced in the 
‘“‘Ordines” which Martene has collected 
from ditferent ages and dioceses. The 
following are the chief points in the rite 
prescribed by the present Roman Ponti- 
fical. The consecrating bishop, who should 
be fasting on the day before, sets apart over- 
night the relics to be used in the conse- 
cration. Lights burn before them, and 
matins and Jauds are sung in honour of 
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the saints whose relics have been pro- 
cured. Twelve crosses are also marked 
on the walls of the church with candles 
attached to them. Next day these candles 
are lighted, and all things needful are 
prepared in the church, which is left in 
charge of a deacon duly vested. The 
bishop yoes in procession round the out- 
side of the church, three times sprinkling 
it with holy water, knocks three times 
at the chuich door with his pastoral staff, 
saying, “ Lift up your heads, ye princes, 
and be ye lifted up, ye eternal gates, and 
the king of glory will enter.” ‘rhree 
times the deacon within asks, “Who is 
the king of glory?” ‘Twice the bishop 
answers, “The Lord strong and mighty, 
the Lord mighty in tattle,” and the third 
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The meaning and use of this consecra- 
tion are clearly stated by St. Thomas 
(“ Summ.” III. Ixxxiii. 3). The rite, says 
the saint, signifies the holiness secured to 
the Chureh by Christ’s passion, and re- 
quired of its members. Moreover, in 
answer to the Church's prayers, God 
makes the church fit for his ‘6 orship—t. é, 
He makes it a means of exciting special 
devotion in the faithful wo enter it, if 
they do so with virtuous d@ spositions, and 
He drives far from it the power of the 
enemy. (Irom the Pontif :al, with Cata- 
lani’s commentary ry) 

II. The feast of the de lication (“ fest. 
dedicationis,” “ enceenia ;” in St. Leo’s sere 
mon on the Machabees “n stale ecclesire ”) 
is kept in consecrated ciurches on the 


time, “ The lord of armies, he is the king | anniversary of the consecrstion, as a double 
of glory. ” Thereupon the bishop enters , of the first class with an ociave, ‘I'he bishop 
with the clerics and others whose assist- | 


at the time of the conswration may for 


ance be requires, leaving the rest of the grave reasons fix a day other than the 
clergy and peopie outside, and again actual anniversary on which the feast of 


closing the door. 


He forms @ cross with ; the dedication is to be kept, but after 


the letters of the Greek and Latin 'the consecration no change in a 
alphabets, which he inscribes with his day can be made except by the Po 


atatf on ashes reviously sprinkled upon ; leave. 


Here, too, the Christian has ole 


the floor of the church—a rite which | . lowed the use of the Jewish Ohurch, which 


symbolises the instruction to be given to 
catechumens in the elements of the 
faith. Afterwards, he proceeds with the 
consecration of the altars, marking five 
crosses on each with his thumb, which he 
has dipped in a preparation of water, 
ashes, salt and wine, specially blessed, and 
sprinkling them seven times with this 
mixture. He also goes three times round 
the inside of the church and sprinkles the 
walls, as well as the floor of the church. 
Later on, the relics are borne into the 
church, the bishop, clergy, and people 
taking part in the procession. An ad- 
dress . ae first made to the people on the 
event of the day, aa the outside of the 
door is anointed with chrism. The 
sepulchras of the altars are also anointed 
with chrism, and the relics placed in 
them. The table of the altar is anointed 
in the same manner and incensed, and five 
crosses are made on it with the oil of 
catechumens, as well as with chrism. 
Chrism is used later on to anoint the 
twelve crosses which have been marked 
on the walls. and incense is burned on the 
five crosses which have been previously 
made on the altar with blessed water, oil 
and chrism. Finally, the bishop makes a 
cross with chrism on the front and four 
corners of the altar; the cloths, vessels, orna- 
ments, &c., are consecrated or blessed, and 
the dedication of the church is complete. 


“celebrated yearly the purging of the Tem- 
ple and the rebuilding of the altar after 
Judas Machabseus had driven out the 
Syrians in 164 B.o. The observance of 
the anniversary of a church’s dedication 
can be traced back at least to Constantine's 
time. Besides the observance of this 
anniversary in the church iteelf, the feast 
of the dedication of the cathedral is kept 
throughout the diocese, also as a double ot 
the first class, but without an octave.! 
Moreover, the dedication of certain Roman 
basilicas (S. Marie ad Nives, Basilice 
Salvatoris, Basilicee SS. Petri et Pauli) is 
celebrated throughout the whole Church, 
the feast being in each case a double or 
greater double. (From Gayantus, P. IL. 
sect. vill. cap. 5.) 

DEFENDER OF THR FAITH 

re tak or fide). This title was conferred 

lenry i ITT. of England and his suc- 
ee by Pope Leo X. in 1521. In 
that year Henry sent to the Pope his book 
in defence of the seven sacraments against 
Luther. ‘The Pope received the book in 
full consistory, eulogised it in the strongest 
terms, and some days later consulted the 
Cardinals on the best means of showing 
how he felt Henry’s services to the Church. 
After a long conference, it was resolvea 
to bestow the title of Defender of the Faith 


' The octave, however, is celebrated in the 
churches of the cathedral city. 
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on the Englich kings. Accordingly a bull 
was sent conferring the title in question, 
and with it Leo despatched a brief thank- 
ing Henry for his book. (See Pallavicini, 
“ Hist. Ooncil. Trid.” lib. ii. c. 1, quoted in 
the continuation of Fleury.) 

DEFENSOR ECCLESIZ (excdAnot- 
éx3ixos). A functionary of whom fre- 
quent mention is made in the annals of 

© primitive Church; he was nominated 
by the emperor, on the presentation of the 
bishop, to protect the temporal interests 
of a particular church. In the East he 
was usually an ecclesiastic, in the West a 
layman. 

DEFENSOR MATRIMONTII. The 
law affecting official “defenders of the 
marriage ” is laid down in the Constitution 
Dei miseratione of Benedict XIV. In all 
matrimonial suits a defensor matrimoni 
must take part, his function being to sus- 
tain the marriage of which it is sought to 
prove the nullity, by adducing every argu- 
ment and consideration in its favour which 
the case admita of. His function may be 
eompared to that of the Queen’s Proctor 
in the English Divorce Court, who “ inter- 
venes” between the parties, if he deems 
that there is reason to suspect collu- 
sion, or that the party applying for the 
divorce is disqualified from obtaining it, 
the effect of such intervention being to 
stay the divorce and sustain the marriage. 
In the Roman Curia suits of nullity of 
marriage come before the Congregation of 
the Council [CarpraL] or the Auditory 
of the Apostolic Palace: in the former 
case the defensor is appointed by the Car- 
dinal Prefect, in the latter, by the Auditor 
Dean. In courts of the second instance— 
e.g. that of a metropolitan, or of a Papal 
nuncio—the judge is entitled, and also 
bound, to appoint a defensor; except where 
the hearing of a case has been deputed by 
the Holy See to a special commissary 
who has no ordinary jurisdiction, for under 
each circumstances the bishop uf the dio- 
eese where the hearing is to take place 
nominates the defensor. The same Con- 
stitution directs that a defensor shall be 
appointed, if possible, from among the 
clerzy of every diocese by the bishop, who 
shall attend all matrimonial suits. A 
defensor is to receive reasonable fees, pny- 
able either by the litigant supporting the 
validity of the marriage, or, if he is indi- 
gent, out of the fines of court or the epi- 
sco . He must be sworn to 
discharge his office faithfully ; he must 
be cited at, and kept duly informed of, 
every stage of the case; ale is his duty 
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always to appeal from the first sentence 
by which the nullity of any marriage is 
declared. (Ferraris, Defensor.) 

DEGRADATION. Degradation is 
of two kinds, verbal and real, By the first 
& criminous cleric is declared to be perpetu- 
ally deposed from clerical orders, or from 
the execution thereof, so as to be deprived 
of all order and function—e.g. the sacer- 
dotal or episcopal—and of any benefice 
which he might have previously enjoyed. 
But the person degraded does not lose the 
privilegium fori—that is, he is not remitted 
for justice to the secular courts, but may 
still use the ecclesiastical. Nor does he 
lose the privileyium canonis, in virtue of 
which the assailant of a cleric incurs ex- 
communication tpeo facto. Nor does 
degradation cause a priest to lose the 
character of the priesthood, which is 
indelible. The consecration of the Eu- 
charist by a degraded priest is therefore 
valid, as well as his absolution of a 
Penitent given i articulo mortis. He is 
still bound to continence, and to the 
recitation of his office. The obligation as 
to the latter point would seem to be a 
doubtful matter in certain cases, according 
to decisions of the Oongregation of the 
Council and Clement XI. in the case cf 
clerks condemned to the galleys. 

Real or actual degradation is that 
which, besides deposing a cleric from the 
exercise of his ministry, actually strips 
him of his orders, according to & pre- 
scribed ceremonial, and delivers him to 
the secular arm to be punished. The 
person thus degraded loses the privilegrum 
fori et canonis; but as (if a priest), he 
cannot be deprived of the sacerdotal 
character, his consecration of the Eu- 
charist and absolutions of persons tn 
articulo are still valid, as in the former 


The canon law fies minutely the 
crimes on account of which the punish- 
ment of degradation may be legally 
inflicted, and leaves no jurisdiction with 
bishops of sree: except for the 
causes determined by the law and by the 
Roman Pontiffs. 

For the ceremony of real degradation 
a form was laid down by Boniface VIII. 
The delinquent clerk was to be brought 
before the bishop, habited in the dress of 
his order, and with a book or vessel, or 
some other instrument or ornament in 
hands, as if he were proceeding to the 

rformance of his clerical functions. The 
ishop was then publicly to take away 
from him the things, vestment, 
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chalice, book, or anything else, that had 
been delivered to him at the time of his 
ordination, beginning with that vestment 
or ornament which be had received last, 
and ending with the vestment which he 
ut on when he was first tonsured. 
stly his head was to be shaved, so as 
to obliterate the mark of the tonsure, 
When the last of the clerical insignia was 
taken away, the b'shop was to address 
him to the following effect: “By the 
authority of God Almighty, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, and by our own, we 
take away from thee the clerical habit, 
and depose, deerade, and deprive thee of 
all order, benetice, and clerical privilege.” 

The above ceremony can only be 
performed by a bishop in person; but a 
verbal degradation can be carried out by 
the vicar-general, acting as the bishop's 
representative, or by the vicar-capitular, 
acting for the chapter, during a vacancy 
of the see. 

The Church delivers to the lay power 
with extreme reluctance those who have 
once been her ordained ministers; and, 
in doing so, “is bound to intercede 
efficaciously for them, that moderate 
sentences, not involving the peril of death, 
may be passed upon them.’ In ancient 
times the bishops endeavoured from this 
motive to shut up degraded clerks in 
monasteries rather than hand them over 
to the secular arm, as the furmer course 
seemed more likely to lead to their 
repentance and reformation. 

Formerly the law required that a 
number of bishops, varying accerding to 
the rank of the delinquent, should concur 
to the degradation of a cleric; but since 
the Council of Trent! degradation of 
either kind may be carried out by 4 single 
bishop, aesisted by as many abbots or 
other dignitaries as bishops would have 
been required under the old law. 

Tue common opinion of the Fathers 
was that a deyraded cleric could be 
reinstaced, upon proof of sincere repen- 
tance and amendment of life. The judg- 
ment oul (Crregory the Great seems to 
have been that the degradation, once 
inflicted, ought to be irreversible. In 
modern times this question can seldom 
be raised, because a cleric is not now 
deyraded excepting for a crime of great 
enormity, punished with the heaviest 
penalties by the civil power. (Ferraris, 
Degradatio.) 

DEGREES (IN THEOLOGY, 
ETC.). The history of learned degrees— 

1Sess. xiii.c.4, De Reform, ~ 
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t.e. of the titles doctor or master, Licentiate, 
bachelur—is closely connected with that 
of universities. We find the first traces 
of them in the legal school of Bologna. 
There the title of doctor or master was 
given first of all to any teacher, but 
about the middle of the twelfth century 
“doctor” was used as an honorary titla, 
and was given specially to the four 
doctors, viz. Bulgarus, Martinus, Jacobus 
and Ifugo. As the university, which had 
been founded about 1100, bezan to be 
duly constituted, the teachers formed 
themselves into a college, they acquired 
a certain jurisdiction over the students, 
and they subjected persons who wished to 
lecture to a previous examination. Those 
who were so examined and approved 
received the dignity of the doctorate. At 
first it was “legists” or professors of 
civil law, and these only, who obtained 
this title; but towards the close of the 
twelfth aye canonists also were called 
doctors, as appears from a Decretal of 
Innocent III. addressed to the “ doctores 
decretorum LBononiz,” as well as the 
““doctores legum” at the same school. 
In the thirteenth century “doctors of 
medicine,” of grammar, logic, philosophy 
and the other arta were recognised. The 
jurists, however, claimed the title of 
doctor as exclusively their own, and 
would only grant the title of “ master” to 
the qualitied teachers of theology and the 
arts. At Bologna a candidate for the 
doctorate had to swear before the Rector 
that he had gone through the regular 
course of studies—t.e. that he had studied 
civil law for eight, or the canon law for 
six, years. Next, the candidate was 
presented by a doctor to the archdeacon 
of Bologna, who had the right, grounded 
on & rescript issued by Honorius III. in 
1219, of granting or refusing permission 
to graduate. This permission being given, 
the candidate was examined privately in 
civil or in canon law, or in each of them 
if he wished to graduate in each, by the 
doctors who were empowered to vromote. 
The doctors voted ufter the examination, 
and if their votes were favourable the 
candidate became a licentiate. As a rwe, 
this degree of licentiate was a mere step 
to the doctorate. Occasionally we find 
cases of persons remaining licentiates for 
years, but as arule the licentiate passed 
on at once to the second and pubiic 
examination for the doctorate. At this 
the licentiate made a speech on his pro- 
motion, gave a lecture on law, and held a 
public dispute with the scholars, all of 
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which exercises took place in the cathe- | faculties as have been confirmed by the 
dral. Thereupon the archdeacon or his | Pope. ‘he doctor on his promotion must 
delegate proclaimed him doctor, while the | make the profession of faith drawn up by 
pect doctor invested him with the | Pius IV. According to the Council of 
k, with the doctor's ring and cap, and | Trent (xxiv. 12, De Ref.) it is desirable 
seated him in the doctor's chair. Both | that all dignities and half the canonries ip 
licentiate aud doctor received a diploma; | each chapter should be conferred on 
the earliest known ia dated 1314. doctors or masters in theology or canon 
The new doctor acquired very im- | law, unless there are reasons to the con- 
portant rights. He had authority to/ trary. Doctors: in theology and canon 
teach in Bologna, and Papal decrees | law are also usually summoned to consult 
secured the recognition of this right | with the bishops in general and provincial 
throughout Christendom. He was called | councils. (From Wetzer and Welte.) 
“doctor legena,” or “ non legens,” according DELEGATION. A judge or ad- 
as he did or did not exercise the privilege, | ministrator deleyates his jurisdiction and 
and it was when the doctors who did not | power when he commits their exercise to 
‘ecture became common that the notion | another. A judge-delegate differs from 
of the doctorate as an independent dignity | a judge in ordinary in that the latter 
became perfected. Mext, the new doctor | exercises his own jurisdiction, and decides 
was qualitied to be cacsen member of | cases in his own right, whereas the dele- 
the faculty for promoting others to the | gate relies on the right and jurisdiction of 
same degree. Lastly, the doctors had juris- | another. The delegate is bound to show 
diction over their scholars, who, by con-| his commission or credentials to the 
session of Frederic in 1158, might choose | parties whose cause he is to try, to give 
to stand their trial “coram domino vel | them due uotice of the time when they 
ge suo vel bpsius civitatis episcopo.” | are to come before him. and to fix the 
‘he degrees of doctor, &c., were of | place of hearing nt a distance not ex- 
sourse conterred by other universities, such | ceeding twenty miles from the locality 
as Paris, Oxford, &c., when they came to | where the cause of action arose. 
be erected. Gradually also the degree of Not only supreme authorities, as 
bachelor or baccalaureus became an inde- | Popes, emperors, and republics, but, Ly 
vendent degree. Originally, bachelor was | the canon and civil law, all ordinary 
she name given to a student who, having | judges can delegate their jurisdiction to 
taken his oath that he had studied law | another. The delegator is in such case 
br six years, was permitted by the Rector | responsible for all judgments given by his 
so teach an entire book of Roman or; delecate, for “Qui facit per alium est 
aivil law. The origin of the degree of | perinde ac si faciat por se ipsum.” But 
Yicentiate has been explained above. The | the delegating judge cannot divest him- 
word “magister” >> master designated | self of his whole jurisdiction without his 
first the master of a cathedral achool, | sovereign’s consent, and this for obvious 
then the dignitarv appointed to give free | rengons, especially because such delegation 
theological instruction in the cathedral | would be tantamount to an eh a al 
ehurches. In universities “magister” | and so infringe on the right of the 
superior autiority. Moreover, a delegate 
with teacher or professor; then it became | may commit his jurisdiction to a sub- 
® synonym of doctor in the technical delegate, but only if he be commissioned 
sense, a8 the highest of the university : by a prince or some sovereign authority. 
degrees. If there was any distinction! Hence the question has been raised 
between magister and doctor it depended | whether the delegate of a Roman congre- 
simply on local custom. Thus, in Italy, an can appoint a sub-delecate, and it 
France, and Spain, those who had ob- | has been answered in the affirmative. 
taned the highest theological degree All persons are capable of being 
were usually called “ magistri theologiss ” appointed judze-delegates who are not 
the word “doctor” being reserved for | hindered by nature, by law, or by custom. 
aduates in the other faculties. In | By nature, as the deaf, the dumb, or the 
ermany,on the other hand, graduates | insane, “quia tales carent judicio.”. By 
in philosophy used to be called masters, ; law, as those whom a judicial sentence 
those in the other faculties doctors. | has’ declared infamous. By custom, as 
By the law of the Church the dignity | slaves and women. Deleyates of the 
ef doctor in theology and canon law | Holy See, or of a Papal leyate, ought to 
@annot be given except by such theological | be diznitaries or canons of « cathedral 


was used at first vaguely as synonymous 
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ehurch ; but the delecate of n bishop may 
be any clerk whom he may see fit to 
appoint. The reason of the distinction is 
that the bishop, having complete personal 
knowledge of his ciergy, may have good 
reason for placing his confidence in an 
undistinguished cleric; but the Holy See, 
being without that personal knowledze, 
appoints delegates who may be presumed 
from their high position to be well 
qualified for the duty. Bishops and all 
acclesiastica] judyes below the Pope can- 
not delegate their power in spiritual 
eauees to a layman, or even to a layman 
jointly with an ecclesiastic. This rule 
applies also to criminal causes in which 

erics are concerned; but not to purely 
eivil causes, as about debts and money 
matters generally, for in regard to these 
a bishop can appoint a layman as his 
delegate. This, hoger has been con- 
tested. The Supreme Pontitl can, out of 
his full and certain knowledge, delegate 
to a Jayman—e.g. to an emperor or king— 
the trial even of the oninal and 
spiritzal causes cf clerics. This right 
emanates from tke plenary power of the 
Pope, in virtue of which he dispenses, 
when necessary, with the established law. 

The Council of Trent! ordered that in 
every provincial or diocesan synod several 

ns should be elected who were 
ualified to act as Papal delegates, and 
that the bishops should notify such ap- 
pointments to the Holy See. But as 
these notifications were seldcm made, the 
decree fell into desuetude, and the Toly 
See was compelled to proceed as before 
in appointing delegates to try causes in 
distant countries, on the best information 
that could be obtained. 

Since many powers are by Pontifical 
law delegated to bishops, it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish whether, in s 
given case, a bishop is acting as ordinary 
or as delegate of the Hloly See. If the 
former, the appeal from his sentence is to 
the metropolitan; if the latter, to the 
Pope. The canonists Iny down many 
rules and testing circumstances, by means 
of which the necessary discrimination 

ay be made. 

Delegation may cease, (1) by the 
death of the delegate, if the delegation 
was personal, not official;* (2) by the 
death of the delegator, at least if the 


1 Sess. xxv. c. 10, De Ref. 

® As when, for instance, Philip IV. and 
Edward 1. committed the arbitration of their 
disputes to the Pope, pot as Pupe, but as “ Bene- 
detto Gaetani” 
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cause was not yet commenced; (3) by has 
deposition from office, with the same 
proviso; (4) by revocaticn us powers} 
(5) by expiration of time; (6) by the 
discharge of the commission; and in 
several other ways. (Ferraris, Delegare, 
Deleyatus.) 

DENUNCIATYON. An edict of 
the Roman Inquisition, dated in 1677, 
orders all persons, in virtue of holy obedi- 
ence and under the penalty of excommunk 
cation late sententez, to denounce to the 
Huly Office, within the term of one month, 
all persons whom they may know to be 
heretics, or suspec of heresy, and 
the abettora of such; also all persons 
whom they may know to be addicted 
to magic, witchcraft, and dishous 
arts, or to keep without pernission, 
or promote the circulation of, books 
teaching heresy or the black art, or to 
have broken their religious vows of 
canonical obligations by contracting mare 
riage, or to have committed bigamy, or 
abused the sacrament of penance, or 
uttered heretical blasphemies, or treated 
holy images with disrespect and contempt, 
or frequented anti-religious conventicles, 
or perverted Christians to Judaism or an 
sect contrary to the Catholic faith, or been 
guilty of sacrilegious invasion, not being 
priests, of the priestly office. 

It is inferred from this that anyone 
who teaches one of the condemned propo= 
sitions [PRoposITIoNEs DamNnat&] ought 
to be denounced to the Holy Office. 

At the same time “ Catholics are not 
bound to denounce heretics in those 
laces in which heretics are mixed with 
atholica, the inquisitors and bisho 

being aware of the fact, since no one 
under an obligation to jo what le 
useless.” ? 

The probable risk of serious injury te 
person, propery and reputation, does not 
release from the o n of denouncing 
a formal heretic, though it does release 
from the obligation in the case of persons 
only suspected of heresy.* 

Formal heretics, on account of the 
tilent and contagious nature of the a ase 
ought to be denounced even after their 
death, so that they may be declared ex- 
communicate, be deprived of ecclesiastical 
sepulture, be disinterred, and their bones 
burned, if they can be distinguished from 
those of Catholics; if not, they should be 
burnt in effigy.® (Ferraris, Denuntiatio.) 


| Ferraris, “Den.” § 18 
3 Ibid. §§ 24, 2. 
‘Tia fis 
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DEBPOSING POWER. Few poli- 
tico-religious questions have been more 
keenly argued than that which treats of the 
relations of control or otherwise between 
the Roman Pontiff and secular princes 
and governments. During the middle 
ages it was held everywhere in Unristian 
countries with undoubting conviction, that 
princes were amenable on the score of 
heresy to the ecclesiastical power, and 
that the Pope as the viceyerent of Christ 
could lawiully excommunicate, and after 
excommunication depose or procure the 
deposition of a sovereign who had fallen 
into heresy. This was no Ultramontane 
theory, but the common teaching of theo- 
logians everywhere. Thus we find Alex- 
ander Hales, an Englis! Franciscan of the 
thirteenth century, saying, “ ‘he spiritual 
power has to instruct the earthly power, 
and to judge whether it 18 good; it was 
itself first instituted by God, and when it 
goes astray, it can be judged by Ged alune.” 
And, “God has willed that some should 
have paid over others, more in number; 
and then that a still smaller number should 
have power over the first; and so on b 
ascending degrees until one is reached, 
mamely the Pope, who is immediately 
under God.” The third canon of the 
Lateran Council (1215) ordains that if a 
secular ruler persists, after being warned, 
in letting heresy grow up undisturbed in 
his dominions, he is to be excommunicated 
nt Bae bishops of the regions subject to 

; if he contemn the excommunication, 
the Pope is to be informed, “so that he 
may declare the vassals of that ruler ab- 
sulved from his fealty, and invite Oatho- 
lics to occupy the country.” No one, 
says Bellarmine, in those ages thought of 
making any objection to this canon ; for 
“not yet in truth had the race of parasites 
to temporal princes appeared, who, that 
they may appear to establish their earthly 
kingdoms, take away the eternal kingdom 
from those whom they fawn upon.” 

On the other band many theologians, 
while admitting the fact of the general 
belief in the middle ages that the power 
of the Pontiff was above that of all tem- 
poral sovereigns, and included, in extreme 
cases, the right of deposing them, account 
for this belief in various ways, but do not 
admit that it has any root in the depositum 
Adci. Some say that the influence of the 
feudal idea of suzerainty caused the Pope 
to be regarded as suzerain over all sove- 
reigns within the limits of Ohristendom, 
but that, with the weakening or abolition 
of feudaliem, this theory and all its con- 
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sequences must be abandoned. Others 
ground the Papal claims in this respect on 
the received public law of those ages, that 
emperors and kings had to profess the 
true faith, and be in communion with the 
Pope. as essential conditions of their 
veigning lawfully; if these conditions 
were broken, of which the Pope was the 
judge, then, at the demand of the subjects, 
he could relieve them of their allegianco 
and declare their ruler unfit to reign. 
Hera again, a temporary basis only is 
allowed to the deposing power, as depend- 
ing on & condition oe opinion which in 
modern times has ceased to exist. Gerson, 
Duperron, and Fénelon, go much further 
than this, but stop short of allowing any 
coercive jurisdiction to exist in the ‘Pope, 
in right of his primacy, over sovereigns, 
“The Church,” saya Fénelon, “ neither 
pe bis nor appointed lay rulers, but 
only replied, when the nations consulted 
it, explaining what concerned the con- 
science in regard to the political contract 
or the oath [of eee This is not a 
juridical and civil, but only a directive and 
ordinative power.” The power, he adds, 
consists only in this, “that the Pope, as the 
chief of pastors—as the principal director 
and doctor of the Church in the greater | 
causes of Christian moral discipline—is 
bound to instruct a people consulting him 
on what concerns their keeping the oath 
of fealty which they have sworn.” ! 

The ordinary opinion of Roman theo- 
logiaus may be seen stated in full in the 
pages of Ferraris, ‘“ The common opinion 
teaches that the Pope holds the power of 
both swords, the spiritual and the tem- 

ra], which jurisdiction and power Christ 
limself committed to Peter and his suc- 
cessors, saying (Matt. xvi. 19) ‘I wiil 
ive to thee the keys,’ &c. Where 
octors note that he did not say ‘key’ 
but ‘ key, thereby comprehending the 
temporal along with the spiritual power.” 
The contrary opinion is held to savour of 
the heretical belief condemned by Boniface 
VIII. in the Constitution ‘“Unam Sanctam.” 
“ Accordingly, unbelieving kings and 
princes au he deprived by the sentence of 
the Pope, in certain cases, of the dominion 
which they have over believers: for ine 
stance, if they have forcibly seized upon 
Christian countries, or are endeavouring 
to turn their believing subjects from the 
faith, and the like.” Barbosa and other 
canonists hold that “a king who has be- 
come a heretic can be removed from his 
kingdom by the Pope, to whom the right 

§ Soglia, De Romany Pontifire, § 88. 
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of electing a successor passes, if his sons 
and kindred are also heretics.” ‘There is 
nothing strange in attributing to the 
Roman Pontiff as the vicar of Him whose 
is the earth and the fulness thereof, the 
world and all that dwell therein, the 
fullest authority and power to lay bare, a 
just cause moving him, not only the 
spiritual but also the material sword, and 
eo to transfer sovereignties, break sceptres, 
and remove crowns.” ‘The canonists pro- 
duce numerous instances where this has 
been actually done, as when Gregory II. 
deposed the Byzantine emperor Leo III. ; 
Gregory VII. deposed the emperor Henry 
IV.; Innocent IV.,in the Council of Lyons, 
deposed the emperor Frederick II. ; &e. 
The celebrated Constitution “Unam 
Sanctam,”? (1303) teaches that “both 
ewords, the spiritual and the material, are 
in the power of the Church, but the latter 
is to be wielded for the Church, the former 
by the Church; one by the band of the 
priest, the other by the hand of kings and 
mavistrates,”? but at the pleasure aud euf- 
ferance of the priest. One sword must be 
under the other; and the temporal autho- 
rity must be subject to the spiritual power. 
. . » The spiritual power has to teach the 
earthly power, and to judge it, if it is not 
good... . Therefore, if the earthly power 
govs astray, it shall be judged by the 
wpiritual power;” whereas the spiritual 
power is responsible to God alone. 
Bellarmine, in a sentence of great 
clearness and force, has clothed the doc- 
trine of the deposing power in a philo- 
sophical form. After quoting the famous 
lines of the sixth Atneid, ‘ Excudent alii,” 
&c., he says that, as the art of the sculp- 
tor is not included in, nor derived from, 
the art of government, and yet is subject 
to it, “so the ecclesiastical art of govern- 
ing souls, which is the art of arts, and re- 
sides principally in the Pope, does not 
necessarily include the art of Cel 
government, nor is it necessary that 
ee shou'd be derived from the 
urch; and yet, because its end is 
eternal life, to which all other ends are 
subordinated, the political art of ruling 
peoples is subject and subordinate to this 
art, and theSupreme Pontiff'can and ought 
to command kings, that they do not abuse 
their royal power, to the subversion of the 
Ohurch, to the fostering of heresies and 
echisms—in short, to the eternal ruin of 
themselves and the peoples subject to 
them ; and if they do not obey after having 


1 Ravnaldus, iv. 828. 
8 Militum. 
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been admonished he can cast them out of 
the Church by the censure of excommun 
cation, and absolve the peoples from their 
oath of fealty; finally, he can strip them 
of their realms and deprive them of the 
royal power.” ? 

The state of Europe is «x much altered 
since the time of Bellarmin, that there is 
no longer any question, even at Rome, of 
exercising the deposing pees: When, 
through the growth of heresy and un- 
belief, and the spread of opinious favour- 
able to the absolute independence and 
unlimited authonty of kings or States, the 
popular assent to the use of the ooh 
ower had vanished, the power itself fe 
into abeyance; for without such assent 
it could not be effectively exercised. Ac 
cordingly the late Pope, in a sermon 
quoted by Cardinal Soglia, said, “ No one 
now thinks any more of the right of de 
posing princes, which the Holy See for- 
merly exercised; and the Supreme Pontiff 
even less than anyone.” (Ferraris, I’apa.) 
DBPOSITION in the strict sense 
(deposttto perpetua) deprives a clerk of 
all right to exercise his orders, of his bene- 
fice and of jurisdiction. It is distinct, on 
the one hand, from mere privation, because 
deposition is perpetual, and, on the other 
hand, from degradation, because deposition 
is inflicted by the mere sentence of com- 
petent authority without any such cere 
monies as accompany degradation, and 
because a deposed, unlike a degraded, per- 
son still belongs to the clerical state, and 
enjoys the privileges of the canon and 
forum. ‘The distinction between degrada- 
tion and deposition dates from the twelfth 
century. Depoaitian: being an act of 
jurisdiction, can be inflicted by the bishop 
of the diocese, by the vicar-general acting 
in the bishop's name, and by the prelates 
of religious orders. Deposition is the 
punishment assigned in the canons for 
certain Sehke crimes, such as murder, per 
jury, robbery, adultery, &c. 
DEPOSITION, BULL OF. Often 
as the celebrated bull of Pius V. is re- 
ferred to, its exact terms are but little 
known; we therefore subjoin an abstract 
of itscontents, The bull begins “‘ Regnans 
in excelsis.” After the opening , 
it proceeds:—“ But the Opay of the 
impious has become so powerful that 
there is now no place in the world left 
which they have not endeavoured to 
corrupt with their abominable doctrines, 
being supported by, amongst others, that 
1 Bellarm. De Potestate summi Pontificia, 
cap. ii. 
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flagitious woman, the pretended queen of 
England, Elizabeth; to whom, as to a 
safe asylum, all the most dangerous and 
mischievous characters have fled for 
shelter. This same queen, having seized 
the royal power, monstrously avrogating 
to herself the place of supreme head of 
the Church in all Englard, and the chief 
authority and jurisdiction over it, has 
plunged again into a gulf of misery and 
rnin a kingdom which long ago was con- 
verted to the Catbolic faith and to sound 
and moral living (bonam frugem).” 
After describing the forcible suppression 
of the true religion, Pius proceeds: “She 
bas ordered that books containing manifest 
heresy shall be used throughout the 
kingiom, and that the impious rites and 
institutes, modelled after the teaching of 
Calvin, which she herself has adopted 
and observes, shall be also conformed to 
by her subjecta.* Driving out the true 
bishops, the members of religious orders, 
&c., and forbidding all obedience to the 
Pope and any reference to Rome, “ she 
has com the greater number (of her 
subjects} to submit to her nefarious laws, 
to abjure the authority of the Roman 
Pontiff, and the obedience due to him, 
and to recognise upon oath herself as 
their sule superior alike in things temporal 
and things spiritual; . e has cast 
into prison Gatholic bishops and parish- 
riests, where many, wasted away by 
cag sickness and sorrow, have expired 
in utter misery.” These things, he says, 
are “ palpable and notorious in the sight 
of all nations.” He has been informed 
that her “ mind is so stubbornly fixed and 
hardened,” that she not only despises the 
temonstrances of Catholic princes, “but 
will not even permit the nuncios of this 
See to cross into England to speak to her 
on this subject.” The Pope therefore 
declares that “the aforesaid Elizabeth, 
asa heretic and a supporter of heretics, 
and those who adhere to her in the afore- 
seid proceedings, have incurred the sen- 
tence of anathema, and are cut off from 
the unity of the body of Christ; more- 
over that she is deprived of her pretended 
ight over the aforesaid kingdom, and of 


dominion, dignity, and privilege what- 
ever.” He releases her subjects from 


any oath of fealty they have taken to her, 
sid fiom all obedience and submission to 
ber whatsoever. Those who obey her and 
ber laws are bound and implicated in 
“the like sentence of anathema.” The 
fate—April 27, 1570. 

On this bull it may be remarked that 
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the attempts of the Holy Sea to depose 
Klizabeth stand by themselves. After 
her death nothing similar occurs; and - 
yet the condition of Catholics in England | 
grew worse from reign to reign, and it is 

notorious that the doctrine on which the 
bull rests continued to be held at Rome. 
This seems to show that when no hope 
could any more be reasonably entertained 
that the decision of the Holy See would 
have weight with the English people, all 
thought of exerting the deposing power 
was laid aside. But in 1570 things had 
not gone so far; the bull spenks of 
Flizabeth as a nt as well as a heretic ; 
the theory of it was, that the bulk of the 
nation, and the best part of it, were still 
attached to Catholicism, but were being 
dragooned by the goverament into heresy 
against their will. Hence the Pope mign. 
believe that by throwing the whole weiht 
of Church censures on the side of the 
oppressed, he would encourage them to 
rise and cast off the tyranny. And so 
perhaps it might have been but for several 
special circumstances: for instance, the 
dread entertained by Englishmen generally 
of civil war, after the long and terrible 
experience of the fifteenth century, the 
exceptional sagacity and energy of 
Klizabeth’s ministers, the dislike felt 
towards Spain, &e. (“Concilia Magnes 
Britannig et Hibernie,” vol. iv. 1737.) 

DESCENT OF CHRIST INTO 
HELL. [See LiwBo, 

DESECRATION OF CHURCHES, 
ALTARS, CHALICES, EIc. Ly 
consecration churches and altars are 
solemnly set apart to God's service; by 
desecration they lose this sacred character, 
become unfit for the sacred uses which 
they were meant to serve, and need to be 
consecrated anew. 

A church is desecrated if the greater 
part of it is demolished—e.g. if the outer 
walls are destroyed, or if the greater part 
of them is demolished at one and the 
same time. A church does not lose its 
consecration if the roof falls in, because it 
is the walls, not the roof, which were 
specially consecrated [see DEDICATION oF 
CuuRcHES]; or, again, if parts of the 
church are replaced by a new structure 
at intervals, even if in the end the whole 
building is new. 

An altar is desecrated (arecratur) 
(1) if the consecrated table is remoy: 
from the lower structure (this only applies 
to a fixed altar); (2) if it is broken to 
such an extent that not enough of it is 
left entire to support the chalice and 
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aten; (3) if the seal of the sepulchre is 
bese or if the sepulchre with the relics 
is removed, 

A chalice loses its consecration if so 
injured that it can no longer contain the 
consecrated wine ; also, according to St. 
Liguori and many other theologians, if it 
le regilt,! 

The English word desecration may 
tleo be taken as equivalent to the Jatin 
word pollutw. A church or cemetery is 
desecrated in this sense (polluitur) (1) by 
sulpable homicide; (2) by shedding of 
blood, provided the act be grievously sin- 
fal; (3) by certain acts of an immoral or 


indecent character; (4) by the burial of 


an unbaptised person or of a person ex- 
communicated by name, If any of the 
cases cited above have occurred, and the 
fact is notorious, then the church or 
cemetery cannot be used till it has been 
puritied or reconciled by the bishop ac- 
cording to @ solemn form prescribed in 
the Pontifical. 

DEUS,IW ADIUTORIUM MEUN 
INTENDE (“0 God, come to my assis- 
tance”). The opening words of Ps, lxix., 
which are used at the beginning of each 
hour except compline. mating the 
are preceded by the versicles ‘Lord, 
thou wilt open my lips,” &c. We learn 
from Cassian ( Coll. x. 10) that the words 


“Deus, in adjutorium,” &c., were a 


common ejaculatory prayer with the 


ancient monks, but it is uncertain whether 
they were used, as at present, in the 
divine 


office before St. Benedict’s time, 
DRBUTERO-CANMONICAL BOCES. 
see Canon. ] 
DEVIZ 


both in 


Sam. xvi. 14),and the sacrifices offered 


to idols are represented as really made to 
Job i. 6, 12, ii. 7, and 


‘ demons.” * 


1 This opinion is now certain from a decree 
of 88. Cong. Rit., June 14, 1845. 
2? These demons are called rah g or “lords” 


alg. dwmonia) in Deut. xxxii. 17, Ps. evi. 
vale: cv.) 87. oy or “hairy beings,” 
like satyrs, in Levit. xvii 7 (Vulg. again 
“demons"’). These “sai vrs” aresaid to “dance” 
and to cry out to each other in waste places, 
Is. xiii. 21, xxxiv.14 (the Vulg. in both places 
“pilosi,” “ pilosas”). The student interested 
in such matters may be referred to Baudissin’s 
masterly treatise in the first volume of his St 
dten zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, where 
the apparent identification of idolatry with 


AND EVIL SPIRITS. 
Their pergonal existence is clearly taught 
Pe Old Testament and in the 

New. In the Hebrew Bible an “evil 
irit” is said to have come on Saul 
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two books written after the exile, viz. in 
Zach. iii. 1, 1 Paralip, xxi, 1, mention is 


made of “the adversary” or accusing 


spirit par excellence (thy, always 


with the article, except in the passage 
uoted from Paral].'). This Satan slandered 
dob to God, incited David to number the 
eople, and opposed Josue the high priest. 
Moreover, we know from the Book of 
Wiedom, and from the Apocalypse in the 
New Testament, that it was he who took 
the form of a serpent and seduced our 
first parents, so that he is rightly called 
“devil” (:a8oros) or “slanderer,” be- 
cause he not only slanders men before 
God, but also brings false accusations 
against God Himeelf. But the Hebrew 
Scriptures are far indeed from acknow- 
ledging @ principle of evil able to offer 
any effectual pppoaton to God. The 
first chapters of Job represent Satan as 
impotent for evil except hy God's per- 
mission, and the same dependence of the 
devil on God is clearly implied in Zacha- 
rias, and in other places where the 
of false and lying spirits is described. 

We gain much fuller information frous 
the New Testament. There we are told 
that the devil is a spirit (Ephes. ii, 2); 
that he is a prince with evil angels subject 
to him (Matt. xii, 24-26, xxv. 41); that 
the demons were not criginally evil, but 
fell through sin (2 Pet. ii. 4, Jude 6); 
and it is at least a plausible inference 
from St. Paul's words, 1 Tim. iii. 6, “not 
a neophyte, lest, being puffed up with pride, 
he fall into the judgment of the devil,” 
that Satan fell by pride. All spiritual 
evil and error (2 Cor. xi. 14, 15), all 
which hinders the Gospel (1 Thess, ii. 18, 
Apoc. ii, 10), is traced ultimately to him, 
Moreover, although Christ’s death was 
intended to destroy the works of the devil, 
and has in fuct done so to a great extent, 
still Satan has a terrible power over the 
world and its votaries, so much so that he 
is called the ruler and even the “god ” of 
this world (John xii. 31, 2 Cor. iv. 4); 
and hence St. Paul (1 Cor. v. 5) 
exclusion from the Church as tantamount 
to a deliverance of the excommunicated 
person into the power of Satan. At last 
this power will be destroyed. Satan and 
his angels will he cast into the lake of 


demon-worship is fully discussed. Levit. xvii. 
7, Deut. xxxii. 17, Ps. evi. 87 (see also 
2 Chron. xxviii. 23), are the strongest passayea, 
thouxh they are not perhaps conclusive. Bet 
this view is clearly expressed in 1Cor. x. 9. 

! Some would add Ps. cix.6. Sea Wright 


on Zachariah, p 643. 
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fire and brimstone, where their torments 
will be everlasting. 

Such is the teaching which lies on 
the surface of Scripture, and little can be 
added to it from tradition or by theo- 
logical induction. The history of the 
doctrine on the devil and his angels is 
stated by Petavius in the third book of 
his treatise on the angels, from which the 
following account is taken. Even after it 
was universally held that the angels were 
pure spirits, some still clung to the belief 
that the devils after their fall changed 
their nature and became “partly ma- 
terial.” This opinion was defended by 
the Greeks at Florence, but is certainly 
false. The devil was the chiof of these 
fallen spirits, and it is held by the greater 
number of authors that he was originally 
the chief of all the angels. The terrible 
description of the fall of the king of 

in Exechiel xxviii. has been inter- 
reted of the devil’s fall, so much 69, 
eed, that the name Lucifer common! 
given to the devil is derived from this 
But Ercan to the devil, 
as Petavius right es, is not con- 
tained in ihe iteral “mesaing of the 
prophet’s words. Although condemned 
to the pains of hell immediately after 
their fall, still from time to time the 
devil and his angels wander in the air and 
over a ple The Sener Spies 
amo eologians is that wherever they 
go the demons are tortured by the fires 
of hell, though they are by no means 
agreed as to the way in which the fires of 
hell exercise this strange power over 
them. On the other hand it was com- 
monly held by ancient writers that the 
demons wil! not be tortured by the fire of 
hell till the day of judgment, and Petavius 
says one who maintains “that the devil 
and his angels are not yet tortured by that 
extreme and utmost torture, that they do 
not yet feel the efficacy of that fire in 
which the chief part of their damnation, 
eo far as feeling and suffering go, consists, 
ie not to be accused of error, much less of 
h -” On this theory the rebel angels 
will begin to experience the eternal tor- 
ments of hell fire at the day of judgment. 
But in any case it is certain from the 
words of Christ, “ Depart ye cursed into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and hie ls,” from the general teaching 
of the Fathers, and from the definition of 
the Fourth Lateran Oouncil,' that the 

5 Caput L Ads. Albi. where, however, 
enly everlasting ate ot e devil (not of 
G@emons) are expressly mentioned. 
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devil and his angels are condemned with- 
out hope of pardon. 

DEVOLUTION. The jus devolutionis 
is that right by which, according to the 
canon law, when a patron has improperl 
exercised, or neglected to exercise, his 
canonical right of presenting to a benefice, 
he loses it for that time, and the right 
passes to the ecclesiastical dignitary of 
next higher rank. This is the bishop, 
when any patron under bis jurisdictior, 
whether an individual or a corporation, 
is chargeable with the neglect; the arch- 
bishop, when the neglect is in one of his 
suffragans; the Pope, when the election 
of an archbishop, bishop, or abbot, has 
been made uncanonically, or not made in 
time. By the Concordat of Vienna in 
1448, the right of devolution was granted 
to the Pope both in these cases and in 
the event of the election being rejected 
for other defects. 

The State law of different countries in 


modern times frequent! vents the 
exercise of this canoni right. In 


France it is excluded altogether; the 
bishop has the sole right of collation to 
the benefices vacant in his diocese. In 
Prussia, Wurtemberg, and Baden, the 
right exists, but in a very restricted form, 
(Permaneder, in Wetzer and Welte.) 

DEVOTION, FEASTS OF. A 
word commonly used to mark feasts 
which were once holidays of obligation, 
but are so no longer, the precept of 
hearing Mass and resting from servile 
works having been anuulled by the Holy 
See and the special observance of the 
feasts in question having been left to the 
devotion of the faithful. 

DIACONICUM (Staxomxdv). A build- 
ing attached to ancient basilicas, much 
the same as secreturium or sacristy. It 
was divided (1) into the reception-room 
(salutatorium or receptortum, otkos aa- 
magorikos) in which the bishop was 
received by the clergy and also gave 
audiences. It was in such a reception- 
room that Thecdosius beezed abaolution 
from St. Ambrose. (2) The sacristy 
proper (mufatorium, vesftarium), where 
the deacons kept the sacred vessels to be 
used at Mass, €c., and the priests put 
their vestments on and off, before and 
after officiating. (38) A chamber (ya{o- 
gvAdkov) in which books, church-plate, 
vestments, &c., not required for immes 
diate use, were kept. Councils were often 
held in a dtaconicum; so were eccle- 
siastical courts. The bishop's corpse wae 
also laid out here before burial. 
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DIMISSORIALS (litera dimissoria, 
sex reverenda). In its most general 
sense, leave to be ordained, with testi- 
mony to fitness either expressed or im- 
plied. This licence may be given— 

1. By the Roman Pontiff, who can 
grant letters dimissory to ordinands from 
any part of the world, authorising their or- 
dination by any Catholic bishop. The iy 
can also confer orders on anyone whom 
- judges fit to receive them, without wait- 

ie for letters dimissory from any bishop. 

2. By any bishop to his own subjects 
(wis subditis). There are four ways by 
which a clerk ae be the subditus of a 
bishop, technically called origo, doms- 
ciltum, bencfictum, triennalis commen- 
satio. That is—either his native place, or 
his present domicile, or the benefice which 
he enjoys, is within the bishop's diocese ; 
or else he has lived in the bishop’s 
family, and been su ported by him, for at 
least three years. e last two grounds 
of subjection having been frequently 
abused in the seventeenth century, so 
that men of dubious antecedents were 
ordained by bishops to whose dioceses 
they did not properly belong, on the 

ound of holding, or being promised, 

nefices in them, or of having lived in 

eir families, Innocent XI., by the Con- 
stitution “Speculatores ” (1694), forbade 
that any clerk, already tonsured or pro- 
moted to minor orders by his own bishop, 
should be promoted to higher orders by 
any other bishop on the title of a bonefice 
obtained in his diocese, unless such clerk 
should first have obtained and exhibited 
to the ordaining bishop letters dimissory 
from the bishop of origin, or of domicile, 
or from both if necessary, bearing favour- 
able testimony as to his birth, age, charac- 
ter, and conduct. 

8. By abbots, or other superiors of 
orders, authorising and recommending 
their own subjects for ordination. Abbots 
may not give dimissorialsto seculars.' The 
rule is, that the dimissorials of an abbot 
should be directed to the bishop of the 
diocese in which the monastery is situated ; 
if, however, he be absent, or not about to 
hold an ordination, they may be addressed 
to any other bishop. A decree on this 
subject was published by Clement VIIL 
in 1505, Certain orders have i 

rivileges: thus, by a Constitution of 
regory XIII., confirmed by Paul V., the 
rectors of Jesuit houses can grant dimis- 
eorials to clerks of their society addreased 
1 Conoll. Trid. sess. xxiii. De Ref. co 10 
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to any Catholic bishop whatsoever. Fras- 
ciscans of the Observance enjoy the same 
privilege in the West Indies and the parte 
adjoinng, by a grant of Urban $n. 
Some maintain that, in consequence of 6 
concession made by Clement VII. to the 
Portuguese congregation of St. John the 
Evangelist, all regulars enjoy the same 
ee but this appaare doubtful. 

4. By a vicar-general, but only in 
the absence of the bishop, or, if he be not 
absent, by his express permission. 

. By vicars-capitular, sede vacante, 
but only after the expiration of a year 
from the date of the vacancy in ordinar 
cases. If, however, the case of the appli- 
cant be one of urgency, on account of his 
having received, or being about to receive, 
a benefice, the vicar-capituler may grant 
him dimissorials within the year. (Fer 
raris, Ordo, Ordinare, art. iii § 36.) 

DIOCESB (d:oicnais, administration). 
The name by which ths tract of country 
With its population falling under the pas- 
torate of a Ohristian bishop is now uni- 
versally designated belonged originally 
to the civil hierarchy. The bishops, taking 
up from the Apostles the work of teaching 
and converting the world, exercised their 
jurisdiction for the most part over the 
Ohristians of a single city and a small 
district surrounding it. This was their 
mapotxia, the abode of the Christian 
mdpocxos (1 Det. ii. 11), who, few in 
number amidst the masses of the heathen, 
lived in the world as passing strangers 
and sojourners rather than as citizens. 
The word diixnois occurs several times 
in Cicero's letters to designate an Eastern 
province or district; but the wide-spread 
official use of the name seems to have 
been due to the organisation of the em- 
dy begun by Diocletian and continued 

y Constantine. “The whole empire was 
divided into twelve dioceses, the smallest 
of which —Britain—consisted of four pro- 
vinces, the largest—Oriens—of sixteen.” + 
Each diocese was governed by a Vicarius 
with the rank of spectabilis. The w 

dually acquired an ecclesiastica) use, 
ut its meaning varied. In Africa, by 
the end of the fourth century, st seems to 
have meant nearly what we mean by it 
now, fer the fifta cansa of the Second 
Oouncil of Cartha,- (39C) provides for the 
appointment of ~2w bishons, the consent 
of the bishoy of tb2 origynal “ diocese” 
being first “htained. J3ut in the fast, ae 
shown Ly the canus of Caalcedon, it 

1 Jonan Previnciel Adm.nistration, W.® 
Awnla, 18/2, seis 
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for a long time signified a patriarchate 
er tract of country containing several 


dwapxia:, provinces. Hincmar, Arch- 
bishop of Rheims, writing to Pope Nicholas, 


wees the term as oquivalent to the modern 

rovince, the jurisdiction of a metropoli- 

n having suffragan sees under him. In 
England it was not till the thirteenth 
century that the word came into common 
use. de speaks of an “ episcopatus,” 
or a “provincia,” or an “ecclesia,” but 
never of a “‘ dicecesis;” nor can the ter 
be found in the much later chronicles of 
Symeon of Durham and Henry of Hunt- 
tingdon; it beging to occur, but not fre- 
quently, in the works of Matthew Paris, 
and then in the precise sense which we 
now attach to it. Ducange considers that 
this was an abuse of the term, and that 
the proper name for a bishop’s diocese was 
Parochia. A much more strange abuse 
crept in in France in the Carolingian era, 
when, as we see from the canons of some 
French councils, and the capitularies of 
Ohsrlemagne, “ dicecesis” was used in the 
sense of “ parish.” After the thirteenth 
century the present signification of the 
word became firmly established. 

The “ Mappa Mundi ” of Gervase of 
Oanterbury gives the titles of about three 
hundred and fifty Catholic dioceses as exist- 
ing near the end of thetwelfth century; but 
the list is imperfect by his own confession. 
In England and Wales, he enumerates two 
a pe and twenty dioceses; in Scot- 

d, eleven dioceses ; in Ireland, four pro- 
vinces and thirty-three dioceses. The sees 
of Gloucester, Oxford, and Peterborough 
were erected by Henry VIII. with the 
authority of Parliament, but the arrange- 
ment was not confirmed by the iloly See. 
The sees of the ancient Fnglish and 
Scottish hierarchy, having become Angli- 
ean or ceased to exist, the Pope has in 
our own day (1850) divided England and 
Wales anew into fourteen dioceses,' form- 
ing one province under the Archbishop of 

estminster, and Scotland (1878) into 
six dioceses, whereof one—Glasgow—ia an 
archdiocese without suffragan evea, the 
other five form one province under the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews and Edin- 
burgh. Ireland, having in epite of perse- 
cution adhered to Catholic unity, retains 
of course her ancient diocesan organisa- 
tion unimpaired, although the temporulities 

the sees are lost, and some of them 
have been consolidated with others, 


5 One of these, Middlesborough, was se- 
porated from Leeds and made a distinet diocese 
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The total number of Catholic dioceses 
at the present day, including twelve Patri- 
archal sees, amounts, according to the 
computation in the Gerarchia Cattolice 
for 1880, to eight hundred and ninety-five 

Diocesan statutes, passed by a bishor 
in Synod, are @ part of the jus canontcum 
spectale, which 1s defined as “that law 
which has been enacted only for a par 
ticular place, province, diocese, or commus 
nity, and is not binding outside the limite 
of the same.”?! 

DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITSH. 
The great theological importance of the 
works attributed to Dionysius makes it 
necessary to say something of them here, 
though literary and biographical articles 
do not enter into the plan of this Dio 
tionary. We know from Acts xvii. 34 
that Dionysius was converted by St. Paul 
during his visit to Athens. He is called 
“the Areopagite ”—4+.¢. he was an assessor 
in the court which bore that name. The 
New Testument tells us nothing more 
about him, for there is no reason given to 
suppose that Damaris, 8 womaa converted 
at the same time, was his wile. But 
another Dionysius, bishop of Corirth and 
among the earliest of Christian writers, 
informs us that the Areopagite became 
bishop of Athens, and this nu doubt may 
be sately accepted as fact." Later writera 
say that he was mertyied.® 

It was long the geaeral belief in the 
West that St. Diouysius the Areopagite 
became afterwards bishop of Paris and 
shed his kleod there. But this belief 
cannot be reconciled with ancient evidence. 
There i3 ao trace of it during the early 
centurios, aud we have positive proof that 
St. Dicoysius of Paris was a different 
person from the Areopagite. St. Gregory 
of Tours speaks of the former as coming 
to France after 250. The Martyrology 
of Usuard distinguishes the feast of St. 
Dionysius on October 3 from that of his 
namesake, Dionysiusof Paris, on October 9. 
We need not give further reasons, easy as 
it would be to do so, avainst an ideutifica- 
tion once defended with great tenacity and 
great learning, but long since rejected by 
all competent critics. 

The following works are attributed to 
Dionysius the Areopagite:—(1) a treatise 
“On the Heavenly Hierarchy;” (2) a 
treatise “On the Ecclesiastical Hier- 
archy;” (3) another “On Divine Names ;” 


? Ferraris, “ Jus,” § 22. 
8 Apud Euseb. iii. 4, iv. 28. 
SN ili, 11, quoted by Meyer em the 
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© another “On Mystical Theology ;” 
5) ten letters addressed to John the 
Apostle, Titus, Polycarp, &c. &c. 

The first historical notice of these 
works occura in the contemporary ac- 
count! of a conference held in 533 at 
Constantinople, between the Catholics on 
the one hand and the Severian Mono- 
physites on the other, by the command of 
the Emperor Justinian. The heretics 
produced writings of the Areopagite in 
support of their errors. The orthodox 
replied that these writings could not be 
genuine, otherwise they would have been 
known to and used by the ancients, espe- 
cially by Cyril, Athanasius,and the Nicene 
Fathers. lowever, these writings soon 
obtained general recognition in the East, 
and Gregory the Great had at least heard 
of them about the year 590. In 827 a 
eopy of the supposed writings of Diony- 
sius was sent by Michael the Stammerer 
to Louis le Débonnaire son of Charle- 
magne. They were translated into Latin 
by Scotus Erigena, and there have been 
many subsequent versions, Inthe middle 
ages, Dionysius had immense ey 
with Catholic theologians; and in a wor 
written a few years ago to defend the 
authenticity of the worlis attributed to 
Dionysius, Msgr. Darboy alleges that there 
Is scarcely a passage in them which has 
not been quoted by St. Thomas of Aquin. 

Still, historical scholars, such as Le 
Noury, Tillemont, Dupin, &c., have de- 
nonstrated the spurious character of the 
works in question. The objection made 
at Constantinople, viz. that Cyril and 
Athanasius (we may add Eusebius) are 
silent concerning them, admits of no satis- 
factory reply. Facts and institutions are 
nentioned by the pseudo-Dionysius which 
jappened and arose long after the age of 
the Areopagite. When the forger, who 
was evidently a Christian imbued with 
she philosophy of the later Platonists, really 
dived, it is much harder to say. Pearson 
places the composition of the Dionysian 
writings before 340; the learned Domini- 
can Lequien, at the end of the fifth century. 
Other scholars, such as DaillS and Dr. 
Westcott, put them later still. It need 
scarcely be said that medieval writers 
mey well have found much that is true 
in these writings, mistaken as they were 
about their origin. (See Lequien’s Dis- 
sertation in his edition of St. John Dama- 
scene; Pearson, “ Vindic. Ignat.”; Tille- 
mont, &c.) 

§ Or rather in a Latin version of the account. 
Hefele, Concii. ii. 748. 
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DrPTycHs. The word 
(3irruyos) was originally applied to an 
thing folded double. Thus Homer spe 
of a mantle “folded double” (dirruyxor) 
round the shoulders. But the adjective 
diptych came to be used most commonly 
as an epithet of tablets (SéAros or deAriov), 
so that diptych signified two leaves or 
tablets bound together by a hinge. Some- 
times several leaves were so fastened to- 
gether and called rpimrvya, revrdrrvya, oF 
ned\untuxa. They were used for sending 
short letters, as memorandum books, &e. 
They were often made of costly material, 
worn partly as ornaments at the girdle, 
and sent as presents to friends, to clients, 
or to persons of distinction. 

It is uncertain at what time the 
Christian Church began to make use of 
diptychs in the liturgy, but we know that 
in Chrysostom’s time the custom was fully 
established. It was continued among the 
Latins down to the twelfth, among the 
Greeks down to the fifteenth, century. 
They were called ‘ holy tablets,” “ myati- 
cal tablets,” “ mystical diptychs,” “ eccle- 
siastical catalogues,” &c. The “ diptychs 
of the living ” contained the names of the 
Popo, patriarchs, the bishop and clergy 
of the church, often also of neighbouring 
churches, those who offered the Euchar- 
istic gifts, benefactors of the church, the 
Empeior a d Impres, &c. The “di 
tychs of the di ad” contained as a rule 
the nemes which had once been inscribed 
in the diptvchs of the living—e.g. those of 
former bi-hopa of the particular church, 
and also of other bishops, &c., specially 
revered there. The diptychs also con- 
tained the names of the Blessed Virgin, 
martyrs, and other saints. The insertion 
of a name always implied that the person 
bearing it was living or had died in 
Catholic communion, for heresy, schism, 
and other crimes which were punished 
by excommunication, caused a name to 
be erased from the diptychs. Thus, ex- 
clusion from the diptychs was often squi- 
valent to a decision that the person so 
diseraced was to be revarded asa hereti 
while the reinsertion of the name impli 
that his case had been exxmined and his 
innocence proved. 

The way in which the diptychsa were 
used at Mass varied in different times and 
placea. Originally, the deacon read out 
the names from the ambo; later the deacon 
or sub-deacon read them in a low voice to 
the priest celebrating at the altar; later 
atill, the diptychs were merely laid om 
the altar, and the priest in his prayer re 
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mambered the names inscribed without 
actually reciting them. Again, the time 
at which the diptychs were used at Mass 
varied. Often the diptychs both of the 
living and dead were read after the ser- 
mun or (more frequently) after the offer- 
tory. Sometimes, as in the liturgies of St. 
Kasil and St. Chrysostom, the diptychs 
were used after the consecration. In the 
}ioman liturgy from the earliest times, 
the names of the living were read he ‘cre, 
those of the dead after, the consecration. 
It is said that the diptychs led to the 
formation of Church Calendars, and these 
in turn gave rise to Martyrologies. It is 
still more important to observe that the 
diptychs have left their mark in the pre- 
sent Roman Missal. In the prayer of the 
Canon, “Te igitur,” the priest mentions 
by name the reigning Pope and the bishop 
of the diocese. <At the ‘ Memento, 
Tomine,” he pauses and silently commends 
to God bonctictora, friends, &c., who are 
eull living, At the ‘‘ Communicantes” 
he recites the names of the Blessed Virgin, 
the saints, &c. All this occurs before the 
consecration. After the consecration, in 
she fifth p.ayer of the Canon, the priest 
ma‘tes a& niemento of the dead. th 
mementos in some MS. Missals retain the 
title “ oratio super” or “ supra diptycha.” 
(See Kraus, “ Real-Encyclo adie ;” Bene- 
dict XIV, “ De Missa,” ii. 13 and 17.) 
DIREcTORIUM. A list, drawn up 
by authority of the bishop, containing 
directions as to the Mass aid office to be 
said on each day of the year. The number 
of feasts in the present calendar, and the 
frequent necessity of transferring some, 
commemorating or omitting others, makes 
the Directorium or, as it is usually called, 


Ordo,” necessary for the clergy. Ip 
ancient times the bishop published orally 
the list of the feasts to beobserved. The 


bishops had to follow the directions of 
their metropolitan, and he again con- 
furmed to the ordinances of the Roman 
bishop, who based his direction on the 
reckoning or “computus ecclesiasticus ” 
of the Alexandrian Church. Very often 
in the ancient Church a list of moveable 
feasta was hung to the Paschal candle,' 


® The Cathotic Directory, familiar to English 
Catholics, contains besides the Ordo a list of 
elergy, churches, etc. The first number of the 
Laity’s Directory (we take these facts frum an 
interesting article by Mr. Thurston in the Month 
for February rl a to have appeared in 
1759. It was f ed a few years later by 
another directo tory published with ecclesiastical 
approbation, this latter after 1788 was the 
ole directory. In 1796 the list of Catholic 
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DISCALCED. Going without shoes 
—bare-footed. Certain orders of friars 
practise this austerity, which was first 
introduced among the Friars Minors of 
the Strict Observance by the Blessed 
John of Guadaloupe, about the year 
1600. The Carmelite reform both of 
men and women, instituted by St. Teresa, 
is also discalced. ‘The discalced August- 
inians (Hermits) were founded by Father 
Thomas of Jesus, a Portuguese, about the 
same time, (EHélyot, Déchaussés.) 

DISCIPLINE. ‘The word disctplina 
means, first, instruction; then that which 
is tauzht—e.g. science or doctrinal system 
lastly, order or regulations maintained in 
a family, army,or the like. Usually, dis- 
cipline in its ecclesiastical sense signifies 
the laws which bind the subjects of the 
Church in their conduct, as distinct from 
dogmas or articles of faith, which affect 
their belief. 

Such disciplinary laws may be of 
divine institution, attested by Scripture or 
Apostolic tradition, and in that case they 
are inalterable. For example, the supre= 
macy of the Pope over the whole Church, 
the government of the faithful by bishops, 
and many similar pointe of discipline, 
were settled once for all by divine autho- 
rity and cannot be changed. The Church, 
however, has power to add disciplinary 
laws according to the requirements of 
different times and circumstances, and 
these laws all Christians whom they con- 
cern are bound to obey. The Church has 
this power, not only because it belongs to 
any well-constituted community, but also 
because she speaks in the name of Him to 
whom all power bas been given in heaven 
and on earth; and the Church, baving 
the right to make such laws, has also the 
power to alter them. If they have been 
imposed by a Pope or council, or have 
become in any other way part of the 
general law of the Church, supreme 
authority may relax or annul them, and 
on the same priuciple bishops or other 
local superiors may change laws made by 
themselves or their predecessors. 

Thus the discipline of the Church . 
may alter and has altered from aye to 
age. Atone time married persons were 
allowed to enter holy orders; this is no 
longer the case in the Latin Church. The 
ceremonies of Mass kave been gradually 
perfected. New feasts have been intro- 


charches in London was given for the first time, 
Ao annual called the Catholic Directory occu- 
Be the same field in the United States as tho 
snglish directory above referred to. 
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duced; the severity of fasta has been 
mitigated. At this day, the discipline of 
one place may differ in important parti- 
culars from that which prevails in another. 
But the infallibility of the Church is our 
security that she will never sanction dis- 
tipline contrary to sound faith or morals, 
and the Holy Ghost, who animates her, 
will provide that all things be ordered 
sweetly and wisely, as time and place 
require. 

DISCIPLINE OF THE SECRET 
lak ih arcant), The term is not 
Ound in ancient writers, and first occurs 
in a German author, Meier, who made use 
of it in a treatise “ De Recondita Ecclesia 
Theologia,” published at Helmstadt in 
1677.! It has been in common use ever 
since, a8 a convenient name for the 
custom which prevailed in the early 
Church of concealing from heathen and 
catechumens the more sacred and mys- 
terious doctrines and rites of the Catholic 
religion, either by not mentioning them 
at all or by mentioning them only in 
enigmatical language, unintelligible or 
even misleading except to those who 
were initiated into its meaning. The 
reader will see on a moment's consideration 
the dogmatic and controversial impor+ 
tance of the matter. Little stress can be 
laid on the infrequent mention of the 
real presence, the mystery of the Trinity 
and the like in early writers, if the exist- 
ing discipline restrained them from speak- 
ing openly on such subjects in books which 
might fall into the hands of the general 
public; and the same discipline may help 
to explain the fact that they sometimes 
express themselves on the Christian 
mysteries in language which seems strange 
and inadequate to us. 

There can be no reasonable doubt as 
to the fact that this discipline of the 
secret did exist in the early Church. It 
arose from several causes. In times of 
persecution the Christians were afraid to 
speak openly and frankly about their 
worship and doctrine, from the natural 
fear that such disclosures would expose 
them to further injury and interruption. 
Moreover, they pepered the truth as a 
sacred deposit, and they were afraid of 
communicating it to those who would mis- 
understand it or laugh it to scorn. They 
were mindful of our Lord’s admonition 
not to cast pearls before swine (Matt. vii. 6) 
and of the Apostle’s declaration that he 
fed the Corinthians with milk, not with 

2 Probst, Kirchliche Disciplin in den drei 
ersten christlichen Jahrhunderten, p. 506. 
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strong meat, because they were not able 
to bear it. A few instances will bs 
enough to prove the point and at the 
same time to illustrate the nature of the 
discipline in question. ‘ That it existed 
even as a@rule,” says Cardinal Newman,! 
“with respect to the Sacraments, seems 
to be confessed on all hands.” It is well 
lmown that the heatl.ens and catechumens 
were not allowed to be present at tne 
whole of the Mass, and that a distinction 
was made between the Mass of the faithe 
ful and the Mass of the catechumens,® 
Again, Minucius Felix, Athenagoras, 
Tatian, Theophilus, Arnubius, in their 
Apologies for the Christian religion pre- 
serve an absolute silence on the holy Eu- 
charist. The famous inscription discovered 
at Autun in 1839 exemplifies another mode 
in which this discipline was observed. 
“Take the food sweet as honey of the 
saviour of the holy ones, eat and drink 
holding the fish in thy hands”—words 
perfectly intellizible to Christians, among 
whom the “fish” meant “ Jesus Christ 
Son of God, the Saviour” ("ly 4us = "Incovs 
Xptoros Geov vids cwrnp), received first in 
the hands, then in the mouth of the 
communicant, but mere jargon to those 
who were outside the Church. So, again, 
Origen * speaks of the soul on its conversion 
to the Church as initiated into the “ mys= 
teries of the faithful ” (sacramenta fideltum, 
an expression which must include the 
sacraments), “ which those know who are 
initiated ;” and, acain, “ of those venerable 
and sublime mysteries which those know 
who may be permitted to do so.4 Even 
when persecution was over the secrec 
with regard to the sacraments was still 
maintained. Chrysostom in a letter to 
Pope Innocent I. tells him how “ the 
blood of Christ had been spilt” during a 
tumult in a church of Constantinople. 
In such a letter no caution in language 
was called for. But his biographer 
Palladius in a published book says “they 
overturned the symbols.”> At a synod 
held at Antioch in 840 the Catholic 
bishops indiynantly accuse the Arians of 
letting catechumens, and even heathens, 
hear the “‘ mysteries ” discussed.® 

That this discipline existed “in other 
respects is plain from the nature of the 
ease, and from the writings of the Apolo» 


"= 


1 Development, p- 27. 

2 Constit. Apost. ii. 57. 

5 Hom. viii. n. 4, in Exod. 

4 In Jos. Lom. iv.: “quos noase fas est.” 
5 Dollinger, Lehre der Eucharistie, p. 16, 
6 Jbid. p. 13. 
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Minucius Felix and Arnobius, in 
vontroversy with pagans, imply a denial 
that they, the Christians, used altars; 
yet Tertullian speaks expressly of the 
Ara Dei in the church. What can we 
say but that the Apologists deny altars 
tn the sense in which they ridicule thei, 
or that they deny that altars such as the 

altars were tolerated by Christians P 
And in like manner Minucius allows that 
there were ro temples among Christians ; 
yet they are distinctly recognised in the 
edicts of the WDioclesian era, and are 
known to have existed at a still earlier 
date.” ! 

It has been already shown incidentally 
that the discipline of the secret is based 
on Scriptural precept, and was in force 
at least from the close of the second 
century. Even Ignatius may perhaps 
have had it in view when he describes 
the Christians of Ephesus as “ initiated 
along with St. Paul.”* It was enforced 
with different degrees of strictness accor- 

ing to circumstances. Sometimes, to 
meet the calumnies of heathen and more 
particularly of heretics, it was necessary 
to speak out, so that it does not follow, 
because Justin and Irenseus express them- 
selves with considerable fullness on the 
Eucharist, that thé discipline of the secret 
was unknown to them. After the sixth 
eentury the need for the old reserve 
away. (Schelatrate, “De Disciplina 
Arcani,” Rome, 1635; Probst, “ h- 
Riche Disciplin,” &c., part iil. c. = 

DISPENSATION. The relaxation 
of a law in e particular case. The neces- 
sity of dispensation arises from the fact 
that a law which is made for the general 
good may not be beneficial in this or that 
epecial case, and therefore may be rightl 
relaxed with respect to an individual, 
wile it continues to bind the community. 
Dispensation must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the interpretation of a 
law, though the two are often confused 
with one another in common speech. 
Thus, a person so ill that he cannot fast 
without serious inary to his health needs 
no dispensation, because he is by the 
nature of the case exempt from the law. 
On the other hand, though he may be 
able to fast, his health, occupations, &c., 
may make it suitable that the law should 
be relaxed in his favour; for this purpose 
@ dispensation is required, and he must 
apply to some one possessed of authority 
to grant it. Anyone may interpret the 

& Newman, Development, p. 27. 

® Ad Ephes. xii. 
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law who has sufficient knowledge and 
impr itis’ity to do so, bat jurisdicticn ie 
need:4 .0 order to dispense. 

‘(uy general principle is that the law- 
giver, from whom the law derives ita 
force, has power to relax it. So again, 
& superior may relax the laws of his pre- 
deceasors, because his power is equal to 
theirs, or of his inferiors, because his 
wer is greater. But an inferior cannot 
spense in the laws of his superiors unless 
by oe delegated to him for that end. 

od Himself cannot give a dispen= 
sation, in the strict sense of the word, 
from the natural law. “ From the pre- 
cepts of the decalogue,” says St. Thomas, 
“no dispensation of whatsoever kind can 
be given,” and to the objection that God 
who made the ten commandments can 
unmake them, he replies, “Gud would 
deny Himself if he did away with the 
order of his justice, since He is identical 
with his own justice, and therefure God 
cannot give a dispensation making it 
lawful for a man to neglect the due order 
to God, or exempting him from sub- 
mission to the order of his justice even 
in those things which concern the re- 
lations of men to each other.”! God, 
however, can change the circumstances in 
such a manner that the case no longer 
fails under the law. He could, for ex- 
ample, as supreme Lord and proprietor of 
all, make over the goods of the Egyptians 
to the Israelites, so that the latter could 
take them without committing robbery. 
He could, as the Lord of all that lives, 
deprive Isaac of life and make Abraham 
the executioner. Further, Just as a man 
may remit a debt, so God may free a 
man from the obligation incurred to Him 
by oath or vow. Lastly, God can of 
course dispense from the positive law 
which he has imposed—e.g. he could have 
dispensed a Jew from the law of circum. 
cision, the Sabbath, &c. We may now 
ass on to consider the actual law of the 

hurch on dispensations. 

The Pope can dispense from obligations 
to God which a man has incurred of his 
own free will—s.e. by oath or vow. This 

wer belongs to him as the successor of 
t. Peter to whom Ohrist gave the power 
of binding and loosing. He can also 
dispense in all mattera of ecclesiastical 


1 St. Thom. 1 2nda, qu. 100, a. 8 Theopinion 
of Occam, D’Ailly, and Gerson that God could 
dispense from the precepts of the decalocue has 
long been abandoned. The Scotists held that 
God could dispense from the precepts of the 
second table except that against lying. 
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law. Bishops, by their ordinary power, 
can dispense frum the statutes of the 
diocesan synods, &c., and they can dis- 
pense individuals from the general laws 
of the Church, or from obligations under 
which they have placed themselves to 
God, in such cases as frequently occur— 
¢.g. in most* vows, in fasts, abstinences, 
observance of feasts, &c. But by reason 
of privileze, lawful custom or necessity, 
the dispensing power of the bishop is 
often extended. Custom has also given 
pane priests power to dispense individuals 
rom fasts, abstinences, abstinence from 
servile work on feaxts, and the like. As 
a rule, a person who has received power 
to dispense from a superior by delegation 
cannot sub-delevate. 

A reason is always needed before a 
dispensation can be lawfully given. Ifa 
superior dispenses without cause in his 


own law or in that of an inferior, the 


dispensation, though unlawful, is valid. Ir, 
however, an inferior to whom dispensing 
power has been delezated uses it without 
reason, the dispensation is null and void. 
In all cases it is taken for granted that a 
dispensation is only given on the tacit 
condition that the statements of the 

rson who petitions for it are true. 

oncealment or falsehood in an essential 
matter affecting the motive which induced 
the superior to dispense, renders the dis- 
pensation null. 

A dispensation ceases if recalled ; if it 
is renounced and the renunciation is 
accepted by the superior; also, in certain 
cases, if the cause for which the dis- 

nsation was given no longer exists. 
Vhat those cases are it is not so easy to 
determine. According to Suarez, a dis- 
pensation from one single oblization—e.g. 
a vow—continues even when the cause for 
which it was granted is there no longer, 
provided the re area hus been ac- 
tepted and used before the cause ceased. 
On the contrary, dispensations which 
Virtually relax a series of obligations—e.g. 
from fasting each day in Lent—expire 
with the cause which induced the superior 
to grant thew. 

DIVORCE, in its widest sense, sig- 
nifies a separation made between man and 
wife on sufficient grounds and by lawful 
authority. It may dissolve the marriage 
bond altogether, so that the man or woman 
is free to contract a fresh marriage (se- 
paratto quoad vinculum) ; or it may simply 
relieve one of the parties from the obliga- 
tion of living with the other (separatio 
quead torum et mensam), 
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No human power can dissulve the 
bond of marriage when ratified and con 
summated between baptised persons. But 

(1) The marriage bond may be dis- 
solved, even between baptised persons, by 
Papal authority, if the marriage has not 
been consummated. Such at least is the 
common doctrine of canonista and theolo- 
gians; nor does Billuart, who holds the 
opposite opinion, deny that such divorces 
have been granted by Martin V., Paul IIL, 
Pius IV., and Gregory XIII. 

(2) It may be dissolved in similar 
circumstances by the solemn religious 
profession of either party. This point 
was defined at Trent, sess, xxiv., can. 6; 
the principle had been already laid down 
by Innocent III., who professed to follow 
the example of his predecessors, and it 
is justified by the example of ancient 
saints, who left their brides before con- 
summation of marriage to lead a life of 
pee continence. The engagement 

y which they bound themselves to con- 
tinence may be considered equivalent 
to a solemn religious profession in later 
times. 

(3) If two unbaptised persons have 
contracted marriage, this marriage, even 
if consummated, may be dissolved, sup- 
posing one of the parties embraces the 
Christian religion and the other refuses to 
live peaceably and without insult to the 
Christian religion in the married state, 
This principle is laid down by Inno- 
cent III., and is founded on the “die 
pensation of the Apostle,” as it is called, 
in 1 Cor, vii. 12-16, 

In all other cases the marriage bond 
is indissoluble, and, besides this, married 
persons are bound to live together, as 
man and wife. They may, however, 
separate by mutual consent; and, again, i 
one party exposes the other to grave 
danger of body or soul, or commits adule 
tery, the innocent partuer may obtain a jus 
dicial separation, or even refuse to cohabit 
without waiting fo. the sentence of the 
judge, provided always that the vffence is 
clearly proved. If the innocent party has 
condoned the adultery, the right of separa- 
tion on that ground is forfeited — unless, of 
course the offence is repeated. (From 
Billuart, St. Liguori, Gury, “De Matri- 
monio.”) 

DOCETZE (from doxeiy, “to seem,” 
because they attributed to Christ an 
apparent but not a real humanity) were 
not a special sect. The name describes 
a feature common to the doctrine of many 
early heresies—viz. the denial that Jesus 
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Christ wastrue man. The name occurs in 
Theodoret,' but the tendency which it de- 
scribes dates from the heresies of Apostolic 
times. Thus Oerinthus distinguished be- 
fween Ohrist and Jesus: the latter, he 
said, was a mere man, born in the 
natural way; the former, an son, or 
spiritual agg who descended on him at 
his se ei ut afterwards took flight 
and left Jesus to suffer alone. St Joan, 
in his first Epistle (iv. 2), alludes to a 
heresy of this kind in the words, “‘ Every 
spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh is of God; and every 

irit which dissolveth Jesus is not of 

od.” It is because the Church of his 
time was in conflict with this form of 
error that St. Ignatius insists so strenu- 
ously on the reality of the Incarnation in 
opposition to those who said Christ's 
‘ sufferings are visionary, being themselves 
visionary.”* This Docetic tendency was 
further rate by Marcion. who main- 
tained that Christ's body was a mere 
phantom.? The error of the Docete, in a 
modified form, was revived by the Apol- 
linarists, who denied the reality of Obrist’s 
human soul, and by the Eutychians, who 
represented his humanity as absorbed in 
the divine nature. 

DOCTOR ANGELICUS. The name 
given to St Thomas of Aquin. Ruysbroch 
was called Ecstaticus ; St. , Melli- 
fluus; Alexander of Hales, Irrefragabilis ; 
Durandus (de Sancto Porciano), Resolu- 
tissimus; St. Buonaventura, Seraphicus ; 
Occam, Singularis; Henry of Ghent, So- 
lemnis; Duns Scotus, Subtilis. 

DOCTOR OF THE CHURCH. 
Three things, says Benedict XIV. are 
required to make a Doctor of the Church. 
First, he must have had learning so emi- 
nent that it fitted him to be a doctor not 
only in the Church but of the Church 
(“ doctor ipeius ecclesis ”) so that through 
him “ the darkness of error was scattered, 
dark things were made clear, doubts 
resolved, the difficulties of Scripture 
opened.” Next, he must have shown 
heroic sanctity. Thirdly—thouvh, as we 
shall see presently, this fast condition has 
not always been insisted on—the title of 
“ Doctor of the Church” must be con- 
ferred by a declaration of the Pope or of 
e General Council. Four Doctors of the 
Church are named in the canon law: viz. 
Ambrese, Augustine, Jerome, Gregory. 


§ Bee Petav. De Incarnat. ad init. 

a) rad werovOdvar abrov, aire: dete re 
Becew. Ad Trail. 10. 
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Besides these, other saints enjoy the title 
and cultus due to a Doctor of the Church 
without a formal declaration of Pope or 
ara Under this sey Benedict XIV. 

uts sostom, Grego ianzen, 
Aasolia, adore, Peter Chole He 
adds that a part of the cultus usually 
assigned to doctors is given to St. Hilary,' 
in whose office the gospel and prayer but 
not the antiphon, and to St. Athanasius 
and St. Basil, who have only the antipbon 
but not the gospel and prayer, proper to 
doctors. 

Since the Reformation the title of Doc- 
tor of the Church has been conferred more 
freely. Pius V.added St. Thomas of Aquin 
to the list; Sixtus V., St. Buonaventura, 
During the eighteenth century the title 
was con‘erred on St. Anselm, St. Isidore, 
and St. Leo. Pius VIII. gave the title to 
St. Bernard; Pius IX. to St. Hilary, 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, and St. Francis of 
Sales. (Chiefly trom Benedict XIV., “De 
Canoniz.,’ lib. iv. p. 2, cap. 11, 12.) 

DOGMA, in its theolozical sense, is a 
truth contained in the Word of God, 
written or unwritten—+.e. in Scripture or 
tradition—and proposed by the Church 
for the belief of the faithful. Thus 
dogma is a revealed truth, since Scripture 
is inspired by the Holy Ghost, while 
tradition signifies the truths which the 
Apostles received from Christ and the 
Holy Spirit, and handed down to the 
Church. 

The word itself has an interesting his- 
tory. @n classical writers it has three 
distinct senses connected with its deriva- 
vation from Soxety, to seem.” It means, 
accordingly, that which seems good, to 
the individual—se. an opinion; that 
which seems good to legitimate autho- 
rity—t.e. the resolution of a public assem- 
bly, or, in other words, a decree; lastly, 
it acquired a peculiar sense in the philo- 
sophic schools. The mere word of some 
philosopher (e.g. of Pythagoras) was cons 
sidered authoritative with his disciples; 
and so Cicero, in the Academic Questions, 
oe of “ decrees,” or doctrines, “ which 
the philosophers call dogmata, nore of 
which can be surrendered without 
crime.” In the LXX and New Testa- 
ment, the word retains the second of the 
two of the senses given above. Thus, in 
Daniel ii. 13, iii. 10, in Luc. ii. 1, xvii. 7, 
it is used of decrees proceeding from the 
State. In L[phes. i. 15, Coloas, ii, 14 


' Pius 1X. gave Hilary the title of 
and now, of course, the antiphon ""O Dector” is 
recited in his office 
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it sigrifiea “04 AMoeaic ordinan‘es, and 
In Acta xvi 4 (dcypara ra rexpipcy) 
the disciplinary decrees issu¢] by the 
Apostolic Council at Jerusalem. No- 
where in the New Testament does it 
bear the sense in which theologians em- 
ploy it* ; 

This sense sprang ?7om the third of 
the classical meanings g.cen above—viz. 
that of a truth accepted on the authority 
ofa philosopher. The Pythagoreans ac- 
eepted tenets, which if true admitted of 
proof, on the authority of their master. 
Christians, better instructed, accepted 
truths beyond the reach of unaided rea- 
son which hed been revealed by Christ to 
his Church. These truths they called 
dogmas, We find the earliest trace of 
this technical sense, still imperfectly de- 
veloped, in St. Ignatius, “ Magn.” 13 :— 
‘Use all zeal to be established in the 
Aoctrines (€v rois 8dypacrv) of the Lord 
and the Apostles.”? In Jater Fathers the 
word occurs in its precise, theolovical 
meaning. Thus, St. Basil mentions “ the 
dogma of Christ’s Divinity” (ré ris beo- 
Aoyius Soyna); Chrysostom, “the dog- 
mas (ddyzara) of the Church;” Vincent 
of Lerins, “ the ancient dogmas (dogmata) 
of heavenly philosophy.” * This 'ast illus- 
trates the origin of the theological term. 

From the definition with which we 
began it follows that the Church has no 
power to make new dogmas. It is her 
office to contend for the faith once de- 
livered, and to band down the sacred 
deposit which she has received without 
adding to it or taking from it. At the 
sime time, the Church may enunciate 
filly and impose dogmas or articles of 
faith contained in the Word of God, or 
at least deduced from principles so con- 
tained, but as yet not fully declaved and 
imposed. Hence with regard to a new 
detinition—such, e.g., as that of Transub- 
stantiation, Christians havea twofoldduty. 
They are oblized to believe, first, that the 
doctrine so defined is true, and next that 
% is part of the Christian revelation 
received by the Apostles. Again, no 
Christian is at liberty to refuse assent to 
any dogma which the Church proposes. 
To do so involves nothing less than 


1 The list of New Testament passages given 
In the text is exhaustive, except that Lach- 
mann reads rd 8dyma tou Bacrddes, the decree of 
King Pharao, in Heb. xi. 23. 

3 See also Karnab. Ep. 1, 7pfa ob» 8d ypard éoriy 
Kvp(ov, where the old Latin version has “ consti- 
tutiones.” 

5 Basil. Orat. iv. In Heraem. Chryscet., In 
Gelat.cap. 1, apud Kuhn, Dogmati, vol. i. p. 191. 
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shipwreck of the faith, and no Catholis 
can accept the Protestant distinction be- 
tween ‘‘ fundamental and non-fundamental 
articles of faith.” It ‘s a matter of funda- 
mental imnortance to accept the whole of 
the Church’s teaching. ‘True, a Catholie 
is not bound to know all the definitions of 
the Chureh—but, if he knowingly and 
wilfully contradicts or doubts the truth 
of any one among them, be ceases to be a 
Catholic. 

Tl.is arbitrary distinction betwees 
essential and non-essential articles, has 
led by natural consequence to the opinion 
that dogmatic belief, as such, matters 
little provided a man’s life is virtuous and 
his feelings are devout. A religion of this 
kind is on the very face of it different 
from the religion of the Apostles and 
their successors. St. Paul anathematises 
false teachers, and bids his disciples shun 
heretics; St. John denounces the denial 
of the Incarnation as a mark of Antichriet. 
It is not necessary to quote the utterances 
of the early Fathers on this matter, 
which has been already treated in the 
article on the Church, but we may 
refer the reader to the striking discussion 
of the subject in Cardinal Newman’s book 
on “])evelopment,” ch. vii. sect. 1, § 5. 
We will ouly remark in conclusion that 
it is unreasonable to make light of dog- 
matic truth, upless itcan be shown that 
there is no such thing in existence. If 
God has made a revelation, then both 
duty and devotional feeling must depend 
on the dogmas of that revelation, and be 
regulated by them. 

DOGMATIC THEOLOGY is the 
science of Christian dogma. It treats of 
doctrine systematically, regarding the 
doctrine of the Church as a whole, and 
considering each article of faith in con- 
nection with others which are either a'lied 
to or seem to contradict it. It proves the 
doctrines of the Church from Scripture 
and tradition, illustrates them by natural 
analogies and points out that though they 
cannot be demonstrated from reason, they 
are in harmony with it. It answers 
objections drawn from philosophy and 
other sciences, and above all deduces 
theological consequences from the truths 
of faith. It is hard to distinguish clearly 
apologetic or controversial and positive 
theology on the one hand from dogmatie 
theology on the other. Controversial 
theologians defend the faith against 
infidels and heretics; positive theol 
investigates the proofs of Catholic doctrine 
in Scripture and tradition; but all this 
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may be said of dogmatic theology also. 
The distinction between them seems to 
lie in the fact that, though dogmatic 
theology does occupy i with these 
matters, they do not form the whole or 
even the ee part of its subject 
matter. e systematic presentation of 
doctrine, the exhibition of the relations 
between faith and reason, the application 
of ape to religion, so as to deduce 
conclusions from premisses ete partl 
philosophy, partly by revelation—this 1s 
the chief business of the dogmatic theo- 
logian, The rest, though of os dige 
importance in itself, possesses only a 
secondary interest for him. 

In the early ages of the Ohurch the 
chief doctrines of the faith were precisely 
stated and formally defined; but little 
was done directly for dogmatic theology. 
The early Fathers had to contend with 
persecution, and what leisure they had 
was mostly 7 in attempts to recom- 
mend the faith to heathens. When the 
hand of the persecutor was stayed, the 

t controversies on the Trinity, on the 

ation, on grace and predestination, 
began, and the champions of the faith were 
as a rule much too busy in stating and 
defending the great verities of revelation 
to think of expounding them systemati- 
eally. Then came the barbarian incursions 
Sx) the Weat, the Mohammedan conquests 
m the East; and the Latin Church was 
occupied in the work of converting and 
civilising the new masters of Western 
caret fe It was in the latter part of the 
mi ages, when the faith, already de- 
fined and fixed, enjoyed a supremacy such 
as it has never known before or since, 
that the great dogmatic theologians lived. 
After the fall of Oonstantinople Greek 
learning spread in the West. Christian 
a a | was more studied and better un- 
derstood, and by all this of course theology 
But to a great extent 
ogmatic theology suffered by thediversion 
of interest to Scriptural and historical 
criticism ; and a century later the great 
Protestant revolt gave An increasing im- 
rtance to controversial as distinct from 

tic theology. 

We have already indicated the division 
whicl. we shall observe in ee We 

irst essays at 


gained immensely, 


shall begin by tracing the 
dogmatic theology in the Patristic period, 
passing next to the theologians of the 
middle ages, and concluding with those 
of modern times. 

I. Patristic Perwod.—As tes been 
already hinted, there is no dogmatic 
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theology, properly so called, during this 
time, ii that ‘it need not dctain‘an bag 
Many, however, among the Fathers treat 
the Christian religion in a philosophie 
spirit, and address themselves to some at 
least among the various problems 
dogmatic theology. Thus the Apologista 
of the second and third centuries try to 
show—often, it is true, in a very fanciful 
way—that the Christian religion is ir 
a er with the best results of Greek 
philosophy, and in particular with the 
teaching of Plato. Justin, ¢g., explains 
the supposed fact that Christian doctrines 
are found in Greek heathen writers partly 
on the theory that all men participate in 
the illumination of the Word,' partly on 
the assumption that the Greeks had 
borrowed from the sacred books of the 
Old Testament.* Olement of Alexandria 
reaches a higher and more accurate notion 
of the relations between dogma and 
science. The most important of his works, 
the “ Stromata,” is meant to show that a 
Ohristian may do more than believe the 
faith and keep the commandmenta, Be- 
yond the ordinary faith, he says,’ ws 
may reach by instruction and the perfect 
observance of God's law a knowledge 
which is the “ perfection of man as man.” 
To a certain extent, this perfection is 
moral one, and so far does not concern w 
here. But Olement also makes it consist 
in knowing truth with peculiar accuracy,* 
in the ability to “demonstrate” it® and 
to fathom the hidden meanings of Scrip 
ture, in the power of using all science and 
learning as & means of refuting error and 
conve to others exact notions of the 
truth.® e great Origen, in his book 
‘ De Principiis,” makus a further advance, 
and really sketches out the plan of a dog- 
matic system. Speaking of the Church's 
dogmas he says,’ “These must be used as 
elements and foundations by everyone 
who desires to form a certain order and 
system, by considering them all together, 
so that he may form evident and neces 
aT propositions, discover the truth on 
each point, and, as we have said, make 
one system out of the examples and 
ial apg which he finds in the Holy 
riptures, or discovers by following out 
things to their logical consequences.” It 
is to be observed, however, that Origen 
1 Apol. ii. 8. 2 Apol.\. 44, 
4 16 vii. 16, p.891 
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never worked out the plan which he put 
before himself; and, besides, there were 
innerent defects in his method, which 
would have kept him from doing 60 
successfully. Nor did later Fathers 
realise the ideal which Origen had before 
him. Of course, the great Doctors of the 
Church in defending Catholic doctrine on 
the Trinity and Incarnation incidentally 
éupplied abundance of matter for the 
furtherance of systematic and specula- 
tive theology. Indeed, St. Augustine's 
writings had an extraordinary and en- 
during influence on every department of 
theological science, and the study of them 
was the great means of theolozical edu- 
cation, and gave the strongest impulse to 
scientific progress during the middle 
ages. Butas a rule the Fathers supplied 
the stones which the scholastics built 
together.’ Still, one exception at least 
must be noted, In his treatise “ De 
Trinitate,” St. Augustine sets himself to 
resolve the historical and the speculative 
difficulties of the doctrine. He proves 
the Nicene doctrine from Scripture and 
tradition ; tries to reconcile the belief in a 
Trinity of Persons with the belief in the 
unity of God; and confirms the truth of 
the Catholic doctrine by natural analogies. 
In the opinion of competent judges no 
writing of the early ages deserves to 
be compared with it for fullness and 
thoroughness. 

II. The Scholastic Pertod.—Dogmatic 
theology, in the strict sense of the word, 
began to be in the East, long before it 
was known in Western Europe. Zacha- 
rias Scholasticus and John Philoponus, 
in the sixth century, discussed Christian 
doctrine in a philosophic spirit, and in 
the first half of the following century, 
John of Damascus brought dogmatic 
theology to the highest level which it ever 
reached among the Greeks. He was ac- 

uainted with the logical writings of 
Aristo tle, and so acquired the philosophic 
training necessary for a theologian. THe 
was well read in the Greek Fathers and 
familiar with the speculations of Pseudo- 
Dionysius, Thus equipped, he summed 
up all the theological learning of his day 
in his great work entitled the “ Fountain 
of Wisdom” (ny) codias). The first 
part contains the dialectic, which since 


1 Of course this comparison must not be 
preased. It would be absurd to attribute tothe 
scholastics a general superiority over such a 
writer as St. Augustine. If much was gained, 
much also was lost, by the scholastic love of 
ersten. 
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the Arian controversies had been the 
object of increasing attention in the 
Church, and was afterwards zealously 
studied by the Arabs. The second part 
gives a history of heresies; the third, 
“an accurate exposition of the orthodox 
faith” (€xdocrs axpi3ns tis spboddtov 
miatews). This third part treats (a) of 
God in his essence, attributes, and Trinity 
of Persons; (3) of the creative act by 
which invisible spirits and visible things 
were made, of the Divine fore-knowledge, 
and of free-will; (y) of the Incarnation, 
and the economy of salvation; (8) of the 
means by which this salvation is appro- 
priated, and generally of such matters as 
concern practical piety—é.e, of faith and 
baptism, the cultus of the saints, use of 
mages, &c.; of Scripture, the origin of sin 
in the abuse of free-will, the law of God, 
the Sabbath, circumcision, virginity, &e. ; 
and lastly, of Antichrist and the resurrece 
tion. Here we bave something like e 
complete system of theology, but with 
John of Damascus the theology of the 
Fasterns reached ite nighest point. Fure 
ther advance was to be made, not in the 
Tast, but in the West, 

There, even after the shock of the bare 
barian conquests was over, a long period of 
preparation was needed before dopmatia 
theology could arise, and for this very 
eo when it did arise 1t manifested ex- 
traordinary strength, possessed a singular 
vitality, and did its ak with wonderful 
completeness. These preparations con 
sisted in the study of the Aristotelian 
logic, much furthered by Boethius in the 
earlier part of the sixth century. Again, 
the dogmatic teaching of the Fathers was 
suminarised by such authors as Isidore of 
Seville, who in his “Originum seu Ety- 
mologiarum Codex ” furnished an encyclo- 
peedia of sciences, including theology, 
while his “Libri Sententiarum” is a 
kind of anthology from the Fathers, 

articularly from St. Augustine. Alcuin 
id much to encourage the foundation 
of monastic schools and so to keep the 
lamp of learning alive, Still, although the 
writings of St. Gregory the Great exer- 
cised a wide and strong influence, al- 
though the living interest in dogmatic 
eae was kept up by the disputes 
on the Adoption of the Son of God, on 
the Eucharist, on Predestination, and 
by those occasioned through the rational- 
ism and pantheistic tendencies of Scotus 
Erigena, the period which elapsed between 
the sixth and eleventh century was one of 
learning rather than of spenulation: The 
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dispensable for the advance of theology. 
They knew the itive teaching of the 
Fathers; they aid th 
natural and mathematical sciences, gram- 
mar, logic, rhetoric, &c., and to make 
themselves at home in the wisdom of the 
Greeks and Romans. But they had no 
arta aa and philosophy is a necessary 
is for theological speculation. In the 
eleventh century this desideratum was sup- 
plied. Then the monastic schools, which 
had sunk into comparative insignificance 
after the death of Charles the Bald, be 
came more celebrated than ever for learn- 
ing (those of Tours and Bec deserve special 
mention), and in Anselm of Canterbury 
produced a man, not only of learning, but 
of speculative ability. Some tine later 
these schools were cast into the shacs by 
the universities, and that of Paris in par- 
ticular was the fostering mother of dia- 
lectical theology throughout the rest of 
the middle ages. Better translations of 
Aristotle came into use, and not only his 
logical. but also his metaphysical and 
physical treatises were studied with en- 
thusiastic appreciation. True, philosophy 
was regarded as the handmaid of faith. 
The Catholic religion was accepted as the 
absolute truth, and although the philo- 
sopher proved from reason the truths of 
naturai religion, such as the being of God, 
the spirituality of the soul, and the like, 
still even on his own ground he had to 
ing his work into agreement with the 
seach oF the Church. Still, philosophi- 
eal questions in themselves awakened the 
most intense interest, and theology chiefly 
conmsted in drawing conclusions from 
principles furnished partly by the faith, 
partly by philosophy; it followed naturally 
that the whole of a man’s theology was 
eoloured by his philosophical opinions. 
The great philosophical question debated 
during all the scholastic period was about 
the nature of universals, There were the 
extreme Realists, like Scotus; the moderate 
Realista, like St. Thomas; there were No- 
minalists,such as Occam. All these names 
represent different schools of theology, and 
it is often easy to trace the direct influence 
which the theory they held on universals 
had on their theology. Of course, we do 
not mean to say that every difference—e.g. 
between Scotus and St. Thomas—can 
traced to 6 
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fraits of the past; they seldom began to 
ground. Nor had they as yet 
the instruments to hand which were in- 
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can be so traced. So well was this under- 
stood that so long as Scotism kept ite 
ground in the Franciscan schools, the 
Scotist philosophy, and that alone, was 
looked upon as the necessary preparation 
for theology. The mutual interpenetration 
of philosophy and theology is the great 
distinguishing mark of the scholastic 
period. 

We can only mention the most dis- 
ia aaa names among the scholastics, 
and say a few words about one or two 
among them. St. Anselm was the great 
light of the eleventh century, towards 
the end of which he lived. In the 
twelfth century the great names are tuose 
of Boseslin Abelard: and Peter Lombard 
in the thirteenth, those of Alexander o 
Hales, Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas, 
Bonaventura, John Duns Scotus. 

Anselm did not construct a complete 


corpus or sum of theology, but he treated 
of its principal parts—viz. the existence and 


nature of God and the Trinity in his “ Mo- 
nologium,” “ Proslogion,” “ De Fid. Trin.,” 


and “ Proceas, Spirit. 8S. contra Grace. ; ” 


the freedom of the will, origin of evil, 
and the fall, in“ De Lib. Arbitr., de Casu 
Diabol., de Concept. Virgiral. et Original. 
Peccato ; ” of the rnation and redemp- 
Peter Lome 
bard's four Books of Sentences were for 
centuries the kasis of theological 1u~ 

St. Thomas, Scotus, nay even 
so late a writer as the famous Fetiua 
commented on them. Peter Lombard sets 
vut with the principle—borrowed from 
St. Augustine—that Christianity is a 
doctrine concerning realities and signa, 
the principal si ing the sacraments. 
He subdivides the realities into such as we 
are to enjoy (/frus)—+.e. such as are enas; 
such as we are to use (u/s) as means; and 
considers lastly the subjecta or rational 
creatures intended to use these means. Ac: 
cordingly, the first Book of the Sentences 
treats of God and the Trinity (realitias 
which are ends in sisi van\ the 
second, in its first part, of the world, in its 
second of rational creatures, in its third 
of free-will and grace, virtues and vicee 
(of things to be used as means, of those 
who use them, of use and abuse); the 
third, of the redemption, by which man is 
again enabled to see things arivht; the 
fourth, of the resurrection and of “ signs” 
—t.e. chiefly of the sacraments. A 
moment's theught will enable anyons tc 
see some at least of the patant defects 
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his “Sum of all Theology,” which for 
method, scientific precision and depth, for 
purity of doctrine, has nothing like it or 
near it in the productions of the scholastic 
theologians. e “Summa” is divided 
into three The first treats, of God 
fn Himself, and as the Creator. The 
second treats of God as the end of 
creatures, and of the actions which lead 
us to Him or separate us from Him. In 
the former subdivision of the second part 
these actions are discussed in general ; 
the latter subdivision explains them in 
detail, The third part treats of the 
Incarnation, the sacraments, and the last 
thi It must be added that the sub- 
division of Part IL. was made, not by 
St. Thomas, but by his disciples, and that 
St. Thomas left the third part incomplete, 
the conclusion of the treatise on penance, 
those on extreme unction, holy order, 
matrimony and the last things having 
been appended from his commentary onthe 
Sentences. St. Thomas himself points out 
the connection of parts in the “Summa.” 
first is concerned with God; the 
second, with the movement of rational 
creatures to Him; the third, with the 
Incarnation, redemption and sacraments, 
which open the way to God, and with 
eternal life, to which this way leads. 
II. rable Period cpus theo- 
is represente t. Thomas 
and Scotus. After their nie there was 
a marked decadence, and if at the period 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation 
scholastic theology was unjustly attacked 
and contemned, the fault must be partly 
laid at the door of the laterschoolmen them- 
sélves, Melchior Canus, a Catholic bishop 
and iin oa of undoubted orthodoxy, 
describes the degeneracy of some amon 
the later schoolmen, their frivolous an 
sophistical spirit, their ignorance of 
Scripture and tradition, in the forcible 
language of a man who evidently 8 
from personal experience. No doubt 
ether causes helped to bring scholastic 
theology into disrepute. The new learn- 
ing absorbed attention ; controversialiste, 
wuch as Bellarmin, were busy defending 
the decrees of Trent against Lutherans 
and Calvinists, so that the interest in 
scholastic theology abated. Besides, 
there was on the part of Protestants and 
even of Jansenists, a distinctly heretical 
epposition to the theology of the schools. 
{t was held that truths of revelation were 


' Canus, Loe. Theol. viii. 1, ix. 1. The elo- 
quent and weighty words of Canus on this 
maticr are well worth reading. 
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contrary to the dictates of reason, and 
that, to use the words of Melanchthon. 
“ Christian doctrine was utterly discordant 
with philosophy and human -eason.”! 
This, of course, was to cut at the root of 
scholastic theology, and the opinion of 
Melanchthon on faith and reason was that 
of the Reformers in general. Still, echole 
astic theology was pursued with ardour, 
and valuable additions were made to it, 
The old Thomist and Scotist theologies 
were still maintained, and though the 
latter as a distinctive system was passing 
away, it influenced the eclectic theology 
of many Jesuit writers, and so haa left a 
ede a mark on the theology of the 
urch. Moreover, a fresh im was 
given to scholastic disputes by the con- 
troversies on grace in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and a new division 
of theologians into Thomists, Co 
Molinists and Augustinians came to be re- 
cognised. ‘The following are among the 
principal theologians since the Reforma- 
tion. We put aside great controversialista, 
like Bellarmin and Stapleton, and positive 
theologians, such as Petavius and Tho- 
massin. Petavius, indeed, may justly be 
considered a dogmatic theologian. His 
unequalled learning included a thorough 
knowledge of the schoolmen, and he does 
discuss the most important questions 
raisod by them. But the chief merit of 
this extraordinary man, great in his 
many-sided and accurate learning, great 
in the command which his genius gave 
him over the stores of classical, Scri ed 
satristic, atholastic leaching @ hich he 
accumulated, lay rather in his contri- 
butions to the history of dogma than to 
dogmatic theology itself. Confining our 
selves, then, to dogmatic theologians im 
the strict sense, we may name, from the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seve 
teenth century: Bannes (“In Prim. Part, 
Angel. Doctoris,” 2 tom.; “In Secund. 
Secund. Angel. Doctoris”) ; Molina (“In 
Prim. Part. D. Thom.,” alse “ Liberi 
Arbitriicum Gratiss Donis Concordia ”) ; 
Medina (“In Prim. Secund, Thoms Ag. 
in Tert. Part.”); G@ of Valentis 
‘‘Comment. in Summ. Thom» Aq.”), 
uarez (“ Commentationes et utat. 
in Thom»a Summam”); Cardinal de 
cceparets treatises on dogmatic snd moral 
theology: e.g. “De Sacramentis,” “De 
Eucharistia,” “ De Incarnatione,” &e., cole 
lected in seven folios); Vasques (“Oom= 
mentarii in Thomam ”); Estius (“Uome 
1 Melanchthon, Loci Theod. ed. 
Kuhn, Dogmatik, vol i. 472. ee a 
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ment. in IV. Lib. Sentent.’’), Tanner 
(‘‘ Theolog. Scholast.,’’ ‘‘ Disputat. Theol. 
in omnes Summ. S. Thom. Partes’’); 
Becanus (‘‘ Theolog. Scholast.’’) ; Viva (on 
the Condemned Propositions and a brief 
course of dogmatic theology). Promi- 
nent among the theologians of a later date 
are the Scotists, Frassen (‘‘ Scotus Acade- 
micus, sive Universa Doctoris Subtilis 
Theologia,’’ Paris, 1672), and L’ Herininier 
(‘‘ Summa Theolog. Scholastic. Dogmat.,’’ 
Paris, 1721); and the Thomists Gonet 
(‘* Clypeus Theolog. Thomist, contra 
Novas ejus Impugnat.,’’ Burdigal. 1659), 


Contenson (‘' Theologia Mentis et Cor- 
dis,’’ Colon. 1722), Witasse (‘‘ Tractat. 
Yheolog.”’ Paris, 1722), and Billuart(**Cur- 
sus Theolog. juxta Ment. S. Thom.’’ 1745). 
We may also notice Tournely (‘‘ Prelect. 
Theol.,’’ Venet. 1739); Gotti (‘‘ Theolog. 
Scholast. Dogm.,’’ Venet. 1750); Berti 
(‘' De Theolog. Disciplin.,’’ Venet. 1776) ; 
Hubert (‘‘ Theolog. Dogmat. et Moral,’’ 
August. Vindeb. 1751) * 

In the latter part of the eighteenth 
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theological inquiry may be pursued with 
safety and advantage. (In great part 
from the introductory volume of Kuhn’s 
** Dogmatik.’’) 


DOLOURS OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN. St. Jolin mentions that the 
Blessed Virgin, with other holy women and 
with St. Jolin, stood at the foot of the cross 
when the other Apostles had fled. At 


that time the prophecy of Simeon, ‘‘a 
sword will pierce thine own soul,’’ was 
most perfectly fulfilled: and very naturally 
the sorrows of Mary have been a favourite 
subject of contemplation with the Saints, 
among whom St. Ambrose and St. Ber- 
nard deserve particular notice. They 
dwell specially on the intensity of her 
mental suffering, and on the supernatural 
constancy with which she endured it. 
The famous hymn ‘ Stabat Mater,’’ cele- 
brates Marvy’s sorrows at the foot of the 
cross in sublime language. The seven 
founders of the Servite order, in the thir- 
teenth century, devoted themselves to spe- 
cial meditation on the sorrows of Marv, and 
from them the enumeration of the Seven 


century scholastic theology almost died j Sorrows (#.e. at the prophecy of Simeon, in 


in Italy and Spain, at all events few 
books of this kind were written. The 
dogmas of the Church were of course 
still carefully studied by clerics in their 
course of preparation for the priesthood, 
but scholastic philosophy was neglected, 
no other philosophy permanently replaced 


it, and hence theological speculation was} 
almost | 


impossible. This element is 
entirely wanting in works like those of 
Liebermann and Perrone, valuable as they 
are in many respects. Some thirty or 
forty vears ago the interest in scholastic 

hilosophy, and, asa natural consequence, 
in scholastic theology, revived. Cardinal 
Franzelin’s treatises, though full of Scrip- 
tural and patristic learning, do not by 
any means omit the consideration of the 
speculative questions raised by the school- 
men. The short treatises of Jungiman, 
the dogmatic theology of the Jesuit 
Hurrter, and that of Dr. Murray of May- 
nooth, also deserve mention. Pope Leo 
XIII. did = much to encourage the 
study of the schoolmen, and this study is 
not likely to fall again into disrepute or 
even to be neglected. Experience has 
proved that no scientific knowledge of 
the Catholic doctrine can be gained with- 
out the study of dogmatic theology, so 
that when this foundation has been laid, 
then and not till then other branches of 


1The editions quoted are not always the first 
which appeared. 


at the carrying of the cross, at the cruci- 
fixion, at the descent of the cross, at the 
entombmient) is said to have come. The 
feast of the Sorrows was instituted at a 
Provineial Council of Cologne in 1423, at 
a time when the Hussites were destroying 
crucifixes and images of the Mother of 
Sorrows with fanatical zeal. Bene- 
dict XIIT., in 1725, caused this feast to 
be celebrated in the States of the Church 
on the Friday after Passion Sunday. This 
feast is now observed as a greater double 
throughout the Church. Pius VII., in 
S14, directed that a second feast of the 
Dolours should be kept, on the third Sun- 
day of September. In allusion to her 
seven sorrows, the Blessed Virgin is rep- 
resented in art transfixed by seven 
swords. (Benedict XIV. ‘' De Festis’’; 
‘* Manuale Decret.’’) 


DOMICILE is the place in which a 
person is living, or to which he has 
actually come with the purpose of re- 
maining there for good—i.e. until some 
fresh reasonsecall himaway. Thus, as Zal- 
linger points out, two things go to consti- 
tute domicile: (1) the external fact of 
habitation ina place; (2) the internal in- 
tention of fixing the abode there. Quasi- 
domicile is acquired by a person who has 
moved to a place with the intention of 
remaining there for a considerable time— 
e.g. for several months. There is a third 
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elass of persons known as i—t.e. who 
at the time have neither domicile nor quasi- 
domicile. It is possible for a person to 
have two domiciles—if, that is to say, he 
has two abodes in different places and 
one about equal portions of the year in 
each. 


The question of domicile enters into 
the eoileugns (1) on orders, In or- 
dinary cases a candidate must be or- 
dained by the bishop of the diocese in 
which he was born (“ episcopus originis ”). 
However, if he has fixed his domicile in 
another diocese he may be ordained by 
his new bishop, the “ episcopus domicilii, 
provided that le has lived in his new 
abode for ten years, or has transferred to 
it the greater part of his goods, having 
lived their “ fora sonuiderable ie, and is, 
moreover, ready to swear that he intends to 
remain there for good (‘‘perpetuo ”). So 
Innocent X1I.,Constit.96. (2) Persons are 
obliged to make their Easter communion, 
to have their banns proclaimed, to be 
married, to have their children baptised, 
to receive extreme unction, from the 
padre as of their domicile or his 

eputy. If persons to be married live in 
different parishes, the banns must be pro- 
elaimed in the parish church of each ; the 
marriage may be celebrated in either 

arish church. Persons with a double 

omicile may choose the parish-priest of 
either for the celebration of their mar- 
riage, &c. If either party has established 
@ quasi-domicile he may be married by 
the parish-priest of the place. If one of 
the parties has no domicile or quasi-domi- 
cile, then any parish-priest may marry 
them, provided that he has found on in- 
quiry that they are free to marry, and has 
obtained leave from his ordinary. (Chiefly 
from @ury.) 

DOMINE, NON SUM DIGNUS. 
“Lord, I am not worthy that Thou 
shouldst enter under my roof, but only 
speak with a word, and my soul will be 
healed.” Words used by the priest before 
communicating, and again before giving 
communion to the people. The custom 
of employing this prayer before com- 
munion is alluded to y Origen and Chry- 
sostom. It is adapted from the prayer of 
the centurion in Matt. viii. 8. 

DOMINICAL LETTER. (Sco 
CYcLe. ] 

DOMINICANS. The founder of 
this celebrated order, St. Dominic, was 
born in 1170, at Calaruega, a sinall town 
in the diocese of Osma, in Old Castile. 
He was educated at tho university of 
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falencia, which afterwards was removed 
to Salamanca. From tue time when he 
first came to the uge of reason, he appears 
to have had a heart burning with the 
love of God, and a con~quent horror of 
sin, coupled with an unquenchable zeal 
for the promotion of Gud’s hunour and 
service among his rational creatures, 
After leaving the university, he preached 
with great power in mazy places. The 
Bishop of Osma at this time, whose name 
was Diego, was a prelate of great earnest- 
ness and piety; the laxity and tepidity 
which prevailed among a portion ef the 
Spanish clergy were & serious grief to 
him, and he pondered how he might 
introduce the type and germ of a better 
state of things. [Ee wisned to introduce 
a regular ae quasi-conventual life among 
the canons of his cathedrai, and the young 
Dominic appeared a fit inatrvment for his 
purpose. Appointed a canon, and strenu- 
ously aiding in the introductivn in the 
chapter of the rule of St. Austin, Dominic 
more than answered every expectation 
that had been formed of him, and ob- 
tained the entire confidezce and affection 
of the bishop. In 12Ga ana 1205 the 
Bishop of Osma was sent into France on 
the affair of a contemplated marriage 
between King Alfonso IX. and @ princess 
of the house of La Marche; Dominic 
accompanied him as his chaplain. The 
southern provinces of France were then 
teeming with the heresies of the numerous 
sects which pass under the general name 
of Albigenses [ALBIGENsES], and the 
peril seemed imminent that large numbers 
of persons would before long, if no re- 
straining influence appeared, throw off 
the bonds of religion, social order, and 
morality, The bishop, his mission having 
come to an end by tlie death of the 
French princess, earnestly desired tu 
remain and combat heresy in Languedoe. 
With Dominic he went to Nome (1205) 
to obtain the necessary permission frown 
the Pope, who was then Innocent IIL 
The Pope, although strongly approving 
the enterprise, would not sanction Diego's 
absence from his diocese being prolonged 
beyond two years, at the ena of which 
time he was tu return to Osma. Return- 
ing to Languedoc, Diezo aud bis com- 
anions found there two Papal legates, 
Peter of Castelnau and Iavul, contending 
with the heretics vita but small effect 
The bisbop siggestel that the words of 
exhortation would be more effectual if the 
legates came unattended by a splendid 
retinue, and unprovided with equipages 
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avi a sumptuous el. He himself 
set them an example, going barefvot, 
ractising great abstinence, and sending 

ack his carriages and servants into Spain. 
The legates took his words in good part, 
and to some extent acted upon them; 
moreover, the abbot of COiteaux and 
several other Cistercian abbots came to 
their assistance, to take part in the re- 
ligious campaign, which now began to be 

rosecuted with much zeal and fruit. 

ut after a time Peter of Castelnau was 
assassinated by the heretics, and the 
other legate took his departure; the 
abbots returned to their monasteries ; the 
bishop was obliged to return to Osma, 
where he soon after died; and Dominic 
was left alone. Some years ; he 
was joined from time to time by earnest 
men, who aided him in that work of 
continual preaching which he felt to be 
the great work of his life; but many of 
them, after the novelty of the work had 
worn off, abandoned him without scruple, 
and he felt that in order to give stability 
to his efforts he must bind his followers 
to himself and their work by a tie stronger 
than could be supplied by enthusiasm and 
the voluntary system. Such a tie could 
only be supplied by the establishment of 
‘@ new order, and to this consummation 
be now bent his energies. In 1215 he 
had pon round him sixteen men, 
of whom eight were Frenchmen, six 
Spaniards, one an Englishman, and one a 
Po ared to embrace any 
way of life that he might ae to 
them. The Pope (Innocent III.), when 
his sanction was sought, hesitated. The 
Council of the Lateran, then concluding 
its sittings, had declared that it was not 
dcsirable to add any new orders to those 
already existing. e Pope refused his 
acsent several times, but at length—in- 
Huenced, it is anid, by a vision similar to 
that which he had before the confir- 
mation of the Franciscan order—he 
yielded. It was, however, upon the 


unders ing that the founder should 
choose for new institute some rule 
already sanctioned by the Church, and 


that the statutes of the order should be 
submitted to the Pope for his approval. 
Dominic selected the rule of St. Austin 
[Ave. Ruiz] for the use of his order; 
many of the statutes were borrowed from 
those of Prémontré [NoxgBextines]. 
““The chief articles enjoined perpetual 
etlence, there being no time when conver- 
sation was permitted without leave from 
the superior: fasts almost without inter- 
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mission, at least from September 14 to 
Easter Day; complete abstinence from 
meat, except in serious illness; the use of 
woollen garments in the place of linen; 
a rigorous poverty, aad many other 
austerities.”4 The dress which St. 
Dominic gave to his religious was that of 
regular canons, such as he had himself 
worn at Osma—viz. a black cassock and 
rochet. Some years afterwards this was 
exchanged for the dress which has been 
ever since retained in the order—a white 
habit and scapular, with a long black 
cappa or mantle. When everything had 
been settled, and the first monastery was 
being built at Toulouse, Dominic went to 
Rome to obtain the final confirmation of 
the Holy See. Arriving in the autumn of 
1216, he found Honorius IIT. occupying the 
Papal chair, and obtained from him in the 
following December a bull fully legalising 
and contirming his institute, under the 
title of the “Preaching Brothers,” or 
friars, Fratres Preedicantes. He made 
his solemn profession before Honorius, 
as the first member of the order, and then 
returned to Toulouse. Houses under his 
direction soon arose in different places—e.y. 
at Paris, Metz, and Venice, and in 1221] 
a zeneral chapter was held at Bologna, at 
which—perhaps in imitation of the Fran- 
ciscans—a constitution was adopted re- 
nouncing all rents and possessions. Tl:e 
effect of this, of course, was to make the 
Dominicans a mendicant order, wholly 
dependent for their subsistence and 
advancement on the charity and zeal for 
religion of the Christian people. At this 
same chapter-general it was found that 
the order already numbered sixty convents: 
theses were now distributed into eight 
provinces (England being one), each under 
a provincial. St. Dominic, therefore, dying 
in this year, had the happiness of leaving 
his order firmly planted in Europe. 
Under subsequent master-generals it ex- 
tended itself far and wide; the white 
robe of St. Dominic became a familiar 
object in Poland, Denmark, Greece, and 
the Holy Land; their missioners were 
found in the Canaries in the fifteenth 
century, and after the discovery of 
America preaching friars took @ promi- 
nent part in spreading the Gospel amo 

the natives of Mexico, New Granada, an 

Peru. Las Casas, who first introduced 
the African negro into the West Indies, 
with the benevolent intention of thus 
saving from destruction under their 
Spanish task-masters the feebler Cazib 

§ Hdlyot. 
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indians, was a Dominican friar. Thie 
order has contributed three Popes to the 
roll of the Roman Pontiffs, and can 
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enumerate more than 60 cardinals, 
about 150 archbishops, and upwards of 
800 bishops. The ter of the Sacred 


Palace in the Pcntifical Court has always 
Seen a religious of this order since St. 
Dominic was first invested with the office 
by Pope Honorius in 1218. 

In England, at the time of the dissc- 
lution, there were fifty-eight Dominican 
friaries. From an examination of the 
names of these, given below,' it is evident 
that the settled by preference in towns, 
where their primary vocation of preaching 
could most easily be exercised. The 
memory of their great friary in London is 

reserved in the name of Blackfriars 

ridge; the building stood between Lud- 
gate Hill and the river; Playhouse Yard* 
marks the exact site. Of their ee and 
famous house at Oxford, though the site 
is well known, no traces now remain. 

Into the intellectual movement of the 
age, of which the foundation of many 
universities, and the rapid development of 
others were the chief outward sigrs, the 


Dominicans a ak flung themselves. 
They opened schools, and commissioned 


able lecturers at most of the universities, 
awakening thereby a fierce opposition 
! List of Dominican Houses, taken from 
of Si 


3 * Notitia,’ 
Arundel ‘ 80. Langley cre) 
” urre 
Bamboroug, ae y 
Berwick Lincoln 
riba & aceite 
ibur Suff. nn 
Boston” ¢ ) Newesstls (Staff) 
Brecknock New vast le-on-Tyne 
Bristol pel Bak (Monm.) 
10. Cambridge Northampton 
Canterbury 40. Norwich 
Cardiff Oxford 
Carlisle Pontefract 
Chelmsford Rhaddlan 
eater Rutland 
Chichester Salisbury 
Derby Scarborough 
Doncaster Shrewsbury 
Dunstable Stamford 
20. Dunwich Sudbury 
Exeter 60. 
Gloucester 
Guildford arwick 
Haverfordwest Wilton 
Hereford Winchester 
Worcester 
ch arm 
Ivelchester (Som.) Yarmouth 
neaster York 
® So called from the theatre Ase —_ 
re was co-proprietor) patc up ou 
ef some of the ruinous of the frlary 
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on the part of the authorities, who pers 
haps dreaded in part lest crudities and 
novelties should issue from the lips of 
these enthusiastic mendicants, but whose 
concern for their own vested interest in 
and monopoly of teaching was much mere 
real. The saintly Albertus Magnus, 
entering the order in the time of the 
second general, Jordanus Saxo, lectured in 
the university of Paris on the philosophy 
of Aristotle, which, according to Mohler, 
he had the honour of first making 
thoroughly comprehensible to the Euro- 

n intellect. His fame has been eclipsed 
y that of the still lurger and stronger 
mind of him wuo was his ardent disciple, 
and also a Dominican, St. Thomas of 
Aquinum. The “Summa Theologia,” at 
which the sciolists of the last century 
affected to sneer, has been lately anew 
commended to the respect of all Christians, 
and the careful study of the clergy, by 
His IToliness the present Pope. The system 
of St. Thomas was so vast as to aflord 
scope for the labour of many commen- 
tators and explicators, and a school hence 
arose, consisting chiefly of Dominicans, 
named Thomista. Franciscan theologians, 
among whom tha chief was Duns Scotus, 
raised objections to portions of the teach+ 
ing of St. Thomas; the problems of Realism 
and Nominalism were imported into the 
controversy; and the contentions of 
Scotists and Thomists, taken up often by 
men of inferior montal calibre, tended at 
last to make men weary of the scholastic 
philosophy altogether. 

Among the numerous writers and 
thinkers produced by this order may be 
mentioned first that group of ethereal 
minded men, sometimes called the “ Ger- 
man mystics,” among whom the Master 
Ieckhardt (ft 1829), Johannes Tauler 
1361), and the Blessed Henry Suso 
t 1365), were all sons of St. Dominic. 
t. Raymond of Pennafort, the third 
general of the order, will be celebrated to 
all time as the codifier of the canon law. 
In France arose Peter of Tarentnise, and 
Vincent of Beauvais, author of that vast 
repertory of all knowledge then accumu- 
lated, the “ Speculum Maju England 
produced Richard Claypole, Robert Hol- 
cot, and Robert Kilwardby, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The learned Cardinal 
Cajetan belongs to the period of the 
Reformation. Dominic Soto (t+ 1560), 
Francis a Victoria, and Dominic Bannes 
(t ete were eminent in theology and 
public law. Oasas, already men- 
tioned, and Peter of Montesino belonged 
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te the illustrious band of Spanish Domi- 
nicans who followed at the heels of 
the conquerors of the New World, and 
strove to shield the Indians from their 
rapacity, and to open the minds of their 
new fellow-subjects to the light of Christ. 
With to the present condition 
of the order, it may be said that in spite 
of the injustice and violence of the revo- 
lution, which in all the principal countries 
of Europe has at one time or otber ex- 
ropriated its convents and silenced its 
tora, it is not altogether unprosperous 
orunpromising. The order has priories 
and convents in France, in England, and 
in Ireland. There are 10 houses of Sis- 
ters of the Third Order in Enzland, and 
7 convents of Dominican nuns in Ireland. 
The Third Order of St. Dominie, 
called also the Brothers and Sisters of 
the Penance of St. Dominic, grew out 
of the institution of the ‘“Soldiery of 
Jesus Christ,” which St. Dominic found- 
ed in his lifetime, for married nen who 
should desire to undertake the work of 
protecting the Church, reclaiming her an- 
cientrights, recovering property of which 
she had been despoiled, and repress- 
ing heresy ; and for the wives of these 
men. Tothis Third Order velonged 
the canonised saints Catherine of Sicnna 
and Rose of Lima, and the beatified 
Colomba of Rieti, Ingrida of Sweden, 
Sibylla of Paira, Margaret of Hungary, 
and many others. (llélyot; M@hler's 
“ Kirchengeschichfe.”) 4 
The Dominican Order was introduced 
into California under the Spanish do- 
minion, but the first foundation in the 
United States was made in 1807 at 
Springfield, Ky., by Father Fenwick, a 
Marylander, afterwards Bishop of Cin- 
cinnati, with three friars from a con- 
vent of the English province near Ant- 
werp. The Sisters of the Third Order 
were introduced in 1823, and still later 
a foundation was made of the Second 
Order. Dominican friars are now 
found in Kentucky, Tennessee, Olio, 
Illinois, California, the District of Co- 
Jumbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New 
York, and Maine, while convents and 
schvols of the Second and Third Orders 
are widespread. In 1881 the Sisters of 
the Third Order changed the black 
habit they had hitherto been wearing 
for the ancient white habit, similar tu 


that worn by the Second Order. 
DOMINUS voBIsCUM (“The 


Lord be with you”) is, with the “Pax 
vobis” (among the Greeks cipnvn marth 
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the common salutation in the Mass and 
office. It was adopted from the Jews, 
who used it in daily life (Ruth ii, 4), 
The Oriental liturgies, except the liturgy 
of St. Mark, have no “ Dominus vobiscum.” 
In the West, on the other hand, its use is 
very ancient. A Council of Hippo in 
393! forbids “ readers” (lectores) to use 
it, and at this day no minister of the 
Church below the rank of deacon can do 
su. A bishop, after the “Gloria in Excelsis* 
on feast days, says “ Pax vobis” instead 
of “ Dominus vobiscum,” a custom mene 
tioned in a letter of Leo VII., anno 937, 
These salutations are used even in private 
Mass or oflice, and are addressed to the 
Church, in whose name her ministers 
speak, and with whom they are united in 
spirit. 

DONATION OF CONSTANTIN &. 
[See States or THE CHURCH. ] 

DONATISTS. Lferetics and schie 
matics who held (1) that the validity 
of the sacraments depended on the 
moral character of the minister; @) 
that sinners could not be menabers of the 
Church and could not be tolerated by a 
true Church, unless their sins were secret. 
The former of these eriors was an 
exacveration of Cyprian’s ertoncous belief 
that baptism depended for its validity 
on the faith of the mimater: the lattes 
was allied to Novatianism, though the 
Ionatists did not deny the Church's 
power to readinit repentant sinners, 

Mansurius, Bishop of Carthage, al- 
lowed the heathen during Diocletian's 
persecution to destroy heretical booka 
which he left in the church instead of 
the sacre. books which they sought. 
Thereupon, a party of sealets, with 
Donatus of Casnnigra at their head, 
charged him with “ traditio"—#e. with 
the crime of surrendering the secred 
books, and so practically denying the 
faith. Mansurius died in 211 and his 
archdeacon, Cecilian, was chosen and 
consecrated Bishop of Carthage. Seventy 
Nuwidian bishops protested, asserting, 
amony other things, that Cecilian had 
been consecrated by a ‘tradvor” or 
betrayer of the sacred books, and 80 ine 
validly. In his place they chose Major 
inus, and on his death, in 313. Donatus, 
from whom, and from the other Donatus 
named above, the sect took its name. 
The Bishop of Carthage being Primas of 
North Africa, the schism affected the 
whole of that territory, and the Donatiseta 
were specially popular with the pessanm 

| Hedele, Coneil. iL. p. 84. 
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Constantine fearing for the unity of the 
empire, declared himself against the 
schismatics. Their case was examined 
by Pope Melchiades, with a commission 
of three Gallican bishops, at Rome, in 
313; in the following year, at the 
Council of Arles; and by the emperor 
himself, to whom the Donatists appealed ,at 
Milan, in 316. All these decisions were 
adverse to the new sect; atill it spread, 
and in 330 no less than 270 Donatist 
bishops met in council, although out of 
Africa they had only two congregations — 
one in tome, another in Spain. Their 
fanaticism rose to such a pitch that 
crowds of Donatists carried devastation 
through Africa. uniting the coarsest 
vices with a morbid desire of martyrdom, 
which sometimes led to suicide. Down 
+n 429, the date of the Vandal invasion, 
“he Christian emperors restrained the 
Jyonatist fury by severe enactments, but 
without complete success. Towards the 
close of the fourth century St. Optatus of 
Milevi wrote his seven ks “On the 
Schism of ta Donatists, against Par- 
_menius,” the successor of Donatus; from 
400 onwards the new Bishop of Ilip- 
po, St. Augustine, was active in oppo- 
sing them, and in 41] he met 279 of their 
bishops in conference at Carthage. The 
Donatiats split up into many sects. They 
sank into comparative insignificance 
after the Vandal invasion, and are heard 
of no more after that of the Saracens 
in the seventh century. (From Kraus, 
“ Kirchengeschichte. ”) 

DOVAY BIBLE. A came com- 
monly given to the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures current among English- 
speaking Catholics. The name is mis- 
leading, for, as we shall presently see, 
the Bible was not translated into English 
at Douay, and only a part of it was 
published there, while the version now 
in use has been so seriously aitered that 
it can scarcely be considered identical 
with that which first went by the name 
of the Douay Bible. 

1. We begin with a arg and criti- 
cism of the original version. The College 
of Douay was founded in 1668 by the 
exertions of Cardinal Allen, and, owing 
to political troubles, its members a few 

ears after its foundation took refuge at 

heims. There they set to work at an 
English version of the Bible, made from 
tie Vulgate, but with diligent compari- 
son of the Hebrew and Greek texts. The 
divines chiefly concerned in the transla- 
tion of the Now Testament were—Dr, 
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William (afterwards Cardinal) Allen, 
Dr. Gregory Martin, Dr. Ric Br.stow, 
and John Reynolds, all of them bred at 


the University of Oxford. Martin trans 
lated, the rest revised, Bristow and Allen 
wrote the annotations. Martin also trans- 
lated the Old Testament, Dr. Worthington 
furnishing the notes. The publication 
was delayed by lack of means, but in 
1582 the New Restaunent was published 
at Rheims, the Old in 1609-10 at Douay 
both in quarto. There was a second 
edition fae) of the Old Testament in 
1635, of the New (quarto), with some 
few changes, in 1600; a third edition of 
the New (16mo) in 162], a fourth 
(quarto) in 1633, a fifth (folio) 1738, 
with the spelling modernised and a few 
verbal alterations; a sixth (folio) at 
Liverpool in 1788. In 1816-18 an edi- 
tion of the whole Bible appeared in 
Ireland, in which the Rhemish text and 
notes were mainly adopted for the New 
Testament. An eighth edition of the 
Rhemish New ‘Testament, text and 
notes, was published by Protestants at 
New York (octavo) in 1834, Thus 
there have been two editions of the Old 
Testament, eight of the New, according 
to the original Douay and Rheinws 
version. This version comes to us with 
the recommendation of certain divines ia 
the College and cathedral of Rheims and 
of the University of Douay. It never 
had any episcopal imprimatur, much 
less any Papal approbation. 

What was the value of this transla- 
tion of the Vulgate? It certainly had 
great faults, for it is disfigured by un- 
couth and sometimes scarcely intelligible 
language, but it bad also great merita, 
which we prefer to state in the words of 
the celebrated Protestant scholar, Dr. 
Westcott. Martin, he says (and Martin 
had the chief share in the werk), was 
“a scholar of distinguished attainments, 
both in Greek and Hebrew.” “The 
ecrupulous or even servile adherence of 
the Rhemists to the text of the Vulgate 
was not without advantage, They fre- 
quently reproduced with force the 
original order of the Greek, which is 
preserved in the Latin, and even rrhile 
many unpleasant roughnesses occur, there 
can be little doubt that this version 
gained on the whole by the faithfuiness 
with which they endeavoured to keep 
the original form of the sacred writings. 
.... The same spirit of anxious fidelity 
to the letter of their text often led the 
Rhemists to keep the phrase of the 
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original when others had abandoned it. 
- - ». When the Latin was capable of 
guiding them the Rhemists seem to have 
ollowed out their principles honestly : 
but whenever it was inadequate or am- 
bguous, they had the niceties of Greek 
at their command. The Greek article 
cannot, as a rule, be expressed in Latin. 
Here, then, the tranalaturs were free to 
follow the Greek text, and the result is 
that this critical point of scholarship is 
dealt with moro satisfactorily by them 
than by any earlier translators. And it 
must be said that in this respect also the 
revisers of King James [t.e. the Protes- 
tant authorised version] were less accu- 
rate than the Rhemista, though they had 
their work before them.” Dr. Westcott 
also observes that the Douay Bible 
“furnished a large pprenenes of the 
Latin words, which King James's revisers 
adopted.” ! 

n the eighteenth century two indepen- 
dent translations of the New Testament 
appeared as substitutes for the Rhemish, 
one by Dr. Oornelius Nary (1718), priest 
of St. Michan’s, Dublin ; the other (1730) 
by Dr. Witham, president of Douay. 

A new epoch was made by Dr. 
Challoner, who revised the Rheims and 
Douay text, making alterations so many 
and so considerable that he may really 
be considered the author of a new 
translation. His chief object seems 
to have been that of making the English 
Catholic Bible more intelligible, and in 
this he has succeeded, but,“ undoubtedly,” 
says Cardinal Newman, “he has sacri- 
ficed force and vividness in some of his 
changes.” He approximates, according 
to the same authority, to the Protestant 
version. Dr. Challoner, then coadjutor 
to the Vicar Apostolic of London, pub- 
lished the first edition of his New Testa- 
ment in 1749, of the whole Bible in 1750. 
In 1752 he published the New Testa- 
ment again; in 1763-4 the Bible; in 
1772 and 1777 fresh editions of the New 
Testament. Early in 1781 he died, being 
then in his ninetieth year. In these 
editions many variations occur. The 
notes are Dr. Challoner’s own. 

Dr. Challoner’s text was itself revised, 
and fresh alterations were introduced by 
- Mr. McMahon, a Dublin priest, who pub- 
lished the New Testament in 12mo anno 
1783, and the whole Bible (quarto) in 
1791. This edition of the whole Bible 
was undertaken at the request of Dr. Troy, 


3 These extracts are from Dr. Westcott’s 
‘“etory of the English Bible. 
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Archbishop of Dublin, and by his name 
this text is generally known. In 1808 
and 1810 the New Testament, and in 
1794 the Bible, were reprinted according 
to the revision of Challoner, which was 
also adopted in the Philadclphiap edition 
of the Bible, anno 1805. 

However, Mr. McMahon's alterations 
are mostly confined to the New Testament : 
the text of the Old, in Cardinal Newe- 
man’s words, ‘‘ remains almost verbatim” 
as Challoner left it. But subsequent edi- 
tions of the New Testament vary very 
much, because the editors have had to 
choose between this or that of Challoner’s 
three texta of the New Testament and 
Dr. Troy’s text. 

We need not follow the history of 
our English Bible further, for subsequent 
editions are mere reprints of texts already 
mentioned. Challoner’s second edition of 
the Bible (1763) was reprinted at Phil- 
adelphia in 1790, and this was the first 
Bible printed in America for English- 
speaking Catholics. We have, however, 
still to mention an independent revision 
of the Rhemish and Douay texts Ly 
Archbishop Kenrick (Gospels, 1849; reat 
of New Testament, 1851; Psalms, 
Wisdom, Canticles, 1857; Job and the 
Prophets, 1859). 

Chiefly from Cardinal Newman's 
Essay on the Rheims and Douay versions 
in “ Tracts Theological and Ecclesiastical.” 
But Dr. Westcott on the English Bible, 
and Shea's Bibliographical account of 
Catholic Bibles, &c., printed in America, 
have also been used.) 

DOUBLE. [See FxEasts.] 

DOVE is frequently used as a symbol 
of the Holy Ghost, who appeared at 
Christ’s baptism under that form. The 
custom of depicting the Holy Ghost in 
this form is mentioned by St. Paulinus of 
Nola, and must have been familiar to 
Eastern Obristians in the sixth century ; 
for the sonal Bd of Antioch in 518, among 
other complaints made by them to the 
see of Constantinople against the intended 
bishop Servius, accuse him of having 
removed the gold and ailver doves which 
hung over the altars and font (xoAup- 
8népa) and appropriated them, on the 
ground that this symbolism was un- 
fitting.’ The dove as a symbol of the 
Holy Ghost is often placed in the pictures 
of certain saints—e.g. of Fabian,’ Hila 
of Arles, Medard of Noyon, &c. It 1s 


1 Hefele, Concil. ii. p. 771. 
2 For the origin of this see Euseb, A. A 
vi, 29. 
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»-20 a figure of innocence, and a0, ¢.g., the 
souls of SS. Eulalia and Scholastica are 
represented as flying to heaven in the 
form of a dove. Lastly, the dove serves 
as a figure of peace and reconciliation 
(see Gen. viii. 11). 

A vase in the form of a dove (sreps- 
ornptoy, peristerium) was in the East and 
in France suspended over the altar and 
used as a repository for the Blessed 
Sacrament. This custom is mentioned b 
the author of an ancient Life of St. Basi 
by St. Gregory of Tours, and in veveral 
ancient French documents. Martene 
mentions that even in his time such a 
tabernacle was still in use at the church 
cf St. Maur des Fossés, The custom 
aged came to France from the East, 
or it never seems to have existed in 
Italy.* 

poxo4toayY. I. The greater dor- 

or “aacription of glory” is usually 

from its initial words, the “Gloria 

in excelsis.” It is not menticzed by the 
earliest writers, but it is found nearly, 
though not quite, as we now have it, in 
the Apostolic Constitutions (vii. 47), so 
that it can scarcely have been composed, 
Se ae rae 

y i of Poictiers, an 

author is, as Cardinal Bona says, un- 
known. It was only by degrees that it 
assumed its present place in the Mass. 
In Gaul, acco to St. Gregory of 


Tours, it was recited ass in 
thanksgiving. St. Benedict introduced 
‘it into lauds ; while it was also recited on 
occasions of public joy—e.g. in the Sixth 
General Council. It was sung at Mass 
according to the use of the Roman Ohurch 
first of all on Ohristmas Day, during the 
first Mass in Greek, during the second in 
Latin. It was of course on Christmas 
night that the first words of the “ Gloria 
in excelsis” were sung by the angels. 
Afterwards bishops said it at Mass on 
Sundays and feasts, priests only at the 
Mass of Easter Sunday, as appears from 
the Gregorian Sacramentary. This rule 
lasted till the eleventh century. At 
“present it is said in all Masses, except 
those of the dead, of ferias which do not 
occur in caMauaaeThades)- 60 said, 
however,on Maun ursday)}— Sundays 
from Sep inst Palm Sunday in- 
clusive. It is not said in votive Masses, 

t those of the Angels, and the B. 


Virgin on Saturday. 
"EL. Leseer je. “Glory be to 
the Father,” &., recited asa rule after 


8 Hee Chardon, Hist. des Sacr. vei. 
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sach in the office and after the 
*Judica ” psalm in the Mass, Forms re. 


sembling it occur at the end of some of 
the Acts of the Martyrs—e.g. those ad 
St. Polycarp. St. Basil (“De Spiritu 
Sancto ad §S. Amphilochium,” whiag. 
work, however, is of doubtful authen- 
ticity) defends the formula “Glory be 
to the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Ghost,” contends that its ane 
er ed is attested by early Fathers, 
Clement of Rome, Irenzeus, &c., and that 
it is at least as ancient as the Arian form, 
“Glory be to the I’ather in” or “ through 
the Son,” &c. Anyhow, the former 
of the Gloria must date as far as 
the third or fourth century, and arose no 
doubt from the form of baptism. The 
concluding words, “As it was in the 
beginning,” are of later origin. The Galli- 
can Council of Vaison, in 529, ordered 
their use, adding that they had been 
already intruduced in Rome, Italy, Africa 
and the East against heretics who denied 
the Son’s eternity.!. And the rule of 
St. Benedict contains directions for the 
recital of the Gloria after each psalm. 
(Benedict XIV. “ De Missa,” Kraus, art. 
Doxologia.) : 
DREAMS arise, according to St. 
Thomas (2 2nd, qu. 95, a. 8), from ine 
terior or exterior causes. Among the 
former he enumerates the thoughts which 
occupied the mind in making! hours, and 
the state of the body. Among the latter, 
the effect produced on the bodily crgans 
by material things—e.g. cold and heat, 
sound or light, &c.—and also the influence 
of good or evil spirita, It is reasonable 
to believe that God may speaa to the 
soul through dreams, for the influence of 
God extends to sleeping as well as to 
waking hours; and that God has used 
dreams as a means of revealing his will 
is fully attested by the Old and the New 
Testament (see Gen. xx. 8, 7, x1.5, Num. 
xii, 6, Matt. ii. 12, xxvii, 19). Ace 
cordingly, to regard dreams proceeding 
from merely physical causes as indi 
cations of a future with which they have 
no natural connection, is superstitious 
and therefore siniul. It is also, of course, 
unlawful to seek or accept signs of future 
events in dreams from demons, But, on 
the other hand, if there are grave reasons 
for doing so, we may lawfully believe 
that a dream has been sent by God for 
our instruction. But it is to be ated 
that a disposition to trust in dreams 
always superstitious, for in the Christian 
1 Hefele, Concil. ii. p. 742. 
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dispensation thery is a strong presump- 
tion against their use as means of for 
welling the future. ven in the Old 
Testament the greater number of pre- 
dictive dreams were given to those outside 
the Jewish covenant. If given to God's 
servants, they were given to them, as a 
rule, in the period of their earliest and 
most imperfect knowledge of Him.’ In 
the New Testament, often as we read of 
ecstasies and visions, dreams are never 
mentioned as a vehicle of revelation, 
and they rarely occur in the lives of the 
saints. 

buzz. A fight between two persons 
(or several pairs of persons), the place, 
time, and weapons having been previously 
settled by mutual agreement. In one 
case such an agreement is lawful —viz. 
when in time of war such a contest is 
arranged between two or more soldiers of 
the opposing armies. In such a case 
the duel may be considered part of the 
war, and sak duels, when the issue of 
the war has been made to depend on 
them, may even be rezarded as a merciful 
way of settling a public quarrel. 

In all other cases duels are strictly 
forbidden by the Church. It was the 
custom among the German nations to 
permit accuser and accused to settle 
their dispute by duel, and this mode of 
decision was looked upon as an appeal 
to the judgment of God. It was long 
before the Church could eradicate this 


1In Joel ii. 28, it has been thought that 
dreams mark the decays, visions the flower of 
strength. 
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‘nperstition, and for a time provincial 
councils seem to have contented theme 
selves with moderating it. However, 
the Council of Valence (855) absolutely 
rohibited duels, imposing penance for 
omicide on the man who killed his 
antagonist, and depriving a man alain in 
duel of the Church’s prayers Among 
moder® nations it was long the common 
saeae to settle affairs of honour 

uel, and against this custom the Oh 

has vigorously protested. Julius pub- 
lished a bull strongly condemning it in 
1610; while the Council of Trent ex- 
commuricated all who engaged in one 
and those who counselled or promo 
them, besides depriving persons who died 
in a duel of Christian burial. The Boy 
See has condemned the excuses whic 
have been made for this detestable 
practice. Thus Benedict XIV., in 1752, 
censured those who taught that a man 
might accept a duel to save his repu- 
tation for courage, or to keep his post as 
an officer in the army. Moreover, theo- 
logians teach that such excuses do not 
save 8 mea from sin against the natural 
law, or from incurring ecclesiastical 
penalties.‘ 

puztra. (See Currus.] 
DYING, PRAYERS FOR. (Ses 

CoMMENDATION OF Sout. | 


1 See the decrees of Dingolfin 
ing in the eighth century. 
vol. iii. pp. 611, 614. 
2 Fleury, livr. xlix. 28. 
8 Jbid. contin. livr. exxi 
4 Liguori, Theol. Moral. 
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BASTER, FEAST OF. The feast 
of our Lord's resurrection. The word 
Easter is derived from that of the Saxon 
goddess Eéstre, the same deity whom 
the Germais proper called Ostara, and 


honoured (acco to Grimm, in his 
“ German Mythology”) asthe divinity of 
the dawn. tells us that the Anglo- 


Saxons called the ? ing month Eoster- 
monaht, and similar y Bginhard calls our 
April Ostarmanoth. Naturally, there- 
fore, the German nations called the great 
Church-feast which fell at the beginnin 
of spring Easter,and the name continu 
among us, like such names as Thursday, 
long after the heathen goddess had been 
fofgotten.' All Christians, except thoee 
1 Hefele, Beitriige, ii. p. 285. 
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of the German family, call the feast of 
Christ’s resurrection by some modification 
of pascha, the term which the Church 
herself uses in her liturgy. This term is 
of Jewish origin, and therefore we must 
begin with a few words on the feast of 
Pasch, or Passover, from which the 
Christian feast is in a certain sense 
derived. 

Passover is a literal translation of the 
Hebrew name for the feast, viz. MOQ: 
from this we get the Chaldee xnpp, and 
from the last the sdcya' or pasch of the 

1 Many among the early Christians, being 
ignorant of Hebrew, derived it from récxes, 
to suffer. This derivation, worthless of course 


in itself, deserves none ne it influenced thels 
language and ideas of the feast. 
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New Testament and of Christian writers. 
The Passover, then, or Pasch, was the 
feast celebrated on the 14th of Nisan, in- 
stituted in commemoration of the won- 
derful deliverance which God wrought 
for the Jews on the nicht of their exit 
from Egypt. The destroying angel smote 
the first-born of Iyvpt but passed over 
( nob)" the houses of the Ilebrews, This 
deliverance was granted on a certain con- 
dition. Hach head of a Hebrew house 
was toslay a lambor kid without blemish 
on the evening of Nisan 14. Hie was to 
sprinkle its blood on the lintel and side- 
posts of the door. Afterwards, the lamb 
was to be roasted, no bone being broken, 
and eaten with unleavened bread and 
bitter herbs by all the family, no uncir- 
eumcised person, however, being allowed 
to partake of it, and the feast was to 
be observed year by year as a perpetual 
ordinance of the Jewish people. 

It is certain that Christ observed the 
Passover the night before He died, that He 
made it the occasion of instituting the 
Eucharist, and that He, in his Passion, 
was the true paschal lamb pretigured by 
the lamb of the old Hebrew feast. Thus 
St. John calls special attention to the fact 
that not a bone of our Lord was broken 
on the cross; and St. Paul, writing prob- 
ably just before the Passover of a.p. 68,in 
his first I-pistle to the Corintbians, v. 7, 8, 
“ Purge out the old leaven that you may 
be a new lump, as you are unleavened ; 
for also our mdoya or passover Christ 
has been sacrificed for us, therefore let us 
keep the feast ... in the unleavened 
bread of sincerity and truth.” Obrist, 
St. Paul argues, is the true paschal lamb, 
and the life of Christians is to be a per- 
peas feast of thanksyiving for the de- 

iverance they have obtained by Christ's 
blood. As the Jews removed leaven from 
their houses at the time of Passover, so 
Christians are to purge away once for all 
the Jeaven of malice and wickedness, 

The celebration of a special Paschal 
or Easter feast among Christians goes 
back to the remotest antiquity, though it 
is impossible to determine the date of its 
introduction. When St. Polycarp came 
to Rome, about 160, there were two 
modes prevalent among Christians of 


1 See Exod. xii. 18, 23,27, and cf. Is, xxxi. 5. 
Philo in his Life of Dfoses, iii. 29, trans- 
lates it d:aBarypia, course the account of 
the Jewish is merely meant as an introduction 
tothat of the Christian feast ; else much would 
have to be said of the connection between the 
Passover and the spring. 
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celebrating the Easter, and a 
recedent was pleaded on each side. The 
man Church and the great majority of 
Christians celebrated the Pasch on the 
Sunday after Nisan 14—¢.e. cx the Sun- 
day following the first full moon after 
the vernal equinox, because on that day 
Christ rose again, finished the work of 
redemption, and accomplished sur de- 
liverance from the Egyptian bondage ot 
death and hell. But besides this feast 
they also celebrated on the previous Fri- 
day tle memory of Christ's death, and 
for a long time this latter day also was 
called Pasch. Thus, Tertullian, about 
the year 200, distinguishes between the 
Pasch on which there was a strict obli- 
gation of fastinyz, and on which too the 
usual kiss of peace was omitted—+.e. our 
Good Friday—and the other Pasch, be- 
tween which and Pentecost Christians 
stood at prayer instead of kneeling—+s.e, 
our Easter Sunday.'! Later writers dis 
tinguish these two days from each other 
as the Pasch of the crucifixion and resure 
rection (mdcya oravpacipov cal ayagrd= 
otpor). 

The Roman Church claimed to follow 
the practice of St. Peter and St. Paul on 
this matter. On the other hand, the 
Churches of Asia Proconsularis, appeal- 
ing to the authority of St. John, ended 
this time of fasting and kept the feast of 
Passover or Pasch at the same time as the 
Jews—viz. 14 Nisan—on whatever day it 
might fall. On this day, as they main- 
tained,? our Lord kept the Pasch and 
instituted the Eucharist. On the sane 
day, therefore, they celebrated the me 
mory of the institution and of our joyful 
deliverance by Christ’s death. As they 
kept the Jewish day, though not the 
Jewish feast, they were called “ Obser- 
vants” (rypovvres) and as this day fell 
on Nisan 14, they were also called 
“Quartodecimani.” Polycarp and Pope 
Anicetus discussed the matter,and though 
no agreement was reached, each party was 
allowed to continue its own custom in 
ent The matter, however, led to sharp 

iscussion, about 190, between Pope Victor 
and Polycrates of Ephesus, and Victor was 
near excommumnicating the Asiatics. The 
intercession of Gallic bishops, especially 


1 Tertull. De Orat. 18, De Coron. 8. 

* The point, however, is very doubtful 
Prim facie, the three tirst Gospels appear te 
imply this. St. John seems to say that Christ 
died on the aay bes the Passover—ce. om Nisan 1 
the Passover beginning on the rvening of 
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lreneus, kept matters from coming to 
this 1 The Quartodeciman prac- 
tice was finally set aside by the Nicene 
Oouncil. The same council settled fur- 
ther the way in which Easter Sunday 
was to be reckoned, as has been shown in 
the article Croizg. (See Hefele, “Ooncil.” i. 


86 seq., 320 seq.) 
Paster is, as St. Leo calls it, the 
“ feast of feasta,” the greatest of Christian 


eolemnitics. Down to the twelfth century 
each day in Easter week was a8 holiday 
of obligation. At present this is the case 
only with the first three days, and now in 
most countries even Easter Monday and 
Tueeday are only days of devotion. All 
moveable feasts are calculated from Easter. 
The joyful character of the timo is marked 
in the services of the Church—e.g. by the 
chanting of the “ Vidi Aquam ” instead of 
the “ Asperges” before Mass; by the con- 
stant repetition of the “ Alleluia” in Mass 
and office all through the Paschal sea- 
eon—.c. till Trinity Sunday. On Easter 
Sunday the office is very short, because 
in old times the services were prolonged 
far into the night of Holy Saturday, 80 
that little time was left for the matins 
and lauds of Easter saath The short 
office is continued during the week, pro- 
bably, as Benedict XIV. and Martene say, 
hecause the first day determined the office 
for the days that followed, and because 
there would have been a special incon- 
venience in changing it in a week when 
so many neophytes had just been bap- 
tised and were taking part for the first 
tume in the full service of the Church. 
(See Benedict XIV. “ De Fest.”) — 
BRBIONITES. Judaising Christians, 
and the direct successors of the Judaisers 
whom St. Paul opposed so strenuously— 
e.g. in the Epistle to the Galatians. Asa 
distinct sect the Ebionites seem to have 
made thomeelves first known in the reign 
of a as Although they were con- 
nected by origin with the Church of Jeru- 
salem, and had their head-quarters near 
the Dead Sea, they were not confined to 
Palestine, but were found in Rome and 
probably also in the other great cities of 
the empire. They held that the Jewish 
law was still binding on all Christians; 
and, consequently, they rejected the 
suthority of St. Paul, whom they treated 
as an apostate. Christ, they said, was a 
mere man, the son of Joseph and Mary, 
inguished by his strict observance of 


distinguis 
the law. It is a probable conjecture that | 


Based. A. E. v. HA. 
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after the final destruction of Jerusalem, 
the Judaising Christians received large 
accessions from the Essenes; and, in any 
case, it is certain that Ebionitism became 
mixed up with ascetic and mystical ele- 
ments foreign to its original character. 
According to this mystical Kbionitism, 
still existing in the forged homilies and 
Recognitions of Clement, the law of Moses 
had been corrupted, and by a capricious 
process they continued to remove from it 
all that was distasteful to them, specially 
the law of sacrifice. They held that the 
Word of God had been incarnate in 
several Christs, of whom Adam was the 
first, Jesus the last. Early in the third 
century, one of the Ebionites brought to 
Rome the book of Elchasai, or “hidden 
wisdom,” in which the same mystical 
Ebionitism was propounded. Inthe fourth 
century the Ebionites were still pretty 
numerous in eastern Palestine, but in 
the following age they had almost dis- 
appeared. Carefully to be distinguished 
from the Ebionites are the Nazarenes 
whom Jerome mentions as living in his 
time on the east of Jordan. These latter. 
probably the descendants of tha old Jewe 
ish Christians of Jerusalem, though they 
observed the law, did vot lay it upon 
others, admitted St. Paul’s authority, and 
ossibly held orthodox doctrine on tae 
ivinity of Christ. 

The name bionite means “ poor” (Heb, 
O‘7/'ay), and most likely was adopted to 
indicate the Apostolic or Essene elcid 
which they professed. A founder call 
“ Ebion” is an made fiction which 
appears very early. (Justin, “ Dial. c. 
Tryph.” 47 ; Iren. i. 26; Euseb. “Hi. E.” 
ili, 27; and, among modern books, 
Lightfoot on Galatians, p. 311 seq.) 

BCSTASBY (écoracis). A state in 
which 6 man passes out of himself—t.e. 
out of that state of cognition which is 
nstural to him, LEestasy is usually taken 
as equivalent to rapture, though the word 
rapture, unlike , implies distinctly 
that the person subject to it is carried 
out of his own control and placed in a 
state which he does not reach by natural 
inclination. Such rapture or ecstasy, 
St. Thomas says, may proceed from 
bodily causes ; as, for example, if a per- 
son 18 alienated from his senses by disease ; 
or it may be wrought by the agency of 
devils; or, lastly, it may come from the 
Spirit of God. In this last state, St. 
Thomas continues, a man, being with- 
drawn from the senses, is raised to the 
contemplation of supernatural things 
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(emrvtu dsvino elevatus ad supernatur- 
alia cum abstractione a sensihus). 

Such ecstasies or raptures are, of 
course, frequently mentioned in the Old 
and New J'estaments, and have cccurred 
in the lives of many saints. In ecstatic 

rayer, according to a mystical writer 
Antony a Spiritu Sancto), the body 
seems as if dead, and the senses are 
suspended; but the will, as St. Teresa 
points out, retaining full power is ab- 
sorbed in God. True rapture unites the 
@oul to God, increases humility, &e. If 
these effects are not present or are not 
lasting, a director may generally conclude 
that the rapture is not supernatural, Still 
more may he do 80, if he sees in the person 
who pretends to ecstasy a love of extraordi- 
nary gifts rather than of solid virtue. 
St. Thomas, “Summ.” 1 2nd, 28, 3; 
2nde, 175; St. Teresa, “ Autobiog.” 
Eng. Transl. ch. xx.; in which last 
ageful extracts from the mystics are given. 

ECTHESIS. (See teers 

EDUCATION. The moral and in- 
tellectual discipline by which the human 
faculties are trained and unfolded, in 
subordination to a certain end. If no 
end or object is proposed to himself by 
the educator beyond that of makiug the 
most of his pupil's faculties, he does not 
educate, but merely informs, For the 
domain of knowledge extends in every 
direction to infinity; and the pupi! who 
gimply learns all that his faculties enable 
him to learn necessarily becomes, unless 
of a very marked idiosyncrasy, a dtlet- 
tante, a sciolist—one who knows a little 
of everything—but is not truly educated. 
Something like this is said to be the ob- 
served effect of the training given in the 
common schools of the United States, in 
which no dominant idea, or one wholly 
inadequate—such as that of the greatness 
of the Republic, or the excellence of 
democracy—supplies teachers and pupils 
with a compass to steer by. 

Education, however, may, and must, 
be directed to several ends simultaneously ; 
for, as man is acomplex being, and has 
himself various ends—e.g., as a subject 
of God, as a subject of Omsar, as a 
member of a family, &c.—so the educa- 
tion of man must propose to itself several 
ends, Of these some one must be chief 
and paramount, and must direct the form 
and measure in which the other ends are 
to be pursued; otherwise the school 
woull the battle-ground of inde- 
pendent forces, each struggling for the 
gustery; end the result would be con- 
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fusion. Now, since the object of educa- 
tion is to form man, the prime end, in 
eubordination to which it must be con- 
ducted, must be identical with the prime 
end of man himself. What this is we 
learn from the Catechism : it is to know 
and serve God in this life, and to enjoy 
Him for ever in the next. In subordina- 
tion to this main end all! educational pro- 
cesses are to be carried on. Iluman 
beings oucht to be so educated that they 
may know God here, and through that 
knowledve possess Flim hereafter. How, 
then, are they to obtain this necessary 
knowledge? The Catholic answer is, 
that they must seek and receive it at 
the hands of the one divinely-appointed 
and infallible witness of the revelation by 
which He bas made IIimself known to 
mankind —the Catholic and Roman 
Church. It thus appears that, in the 
logical order, the first and highest autho- 
rity in all that regards education is the 
Church, With her sanction it should be 
commenced, and under her superintend- 
ence it should be continued; for were 
her intervention to be excluded at any 
stage, there would be danger lest those 
under education came to mistake one of 
the subordinate ends of man for his main 
end, to their own and others’ detriment. 
At the same time, it must not be 
forgotten that man is a social being. 
The opinion of the best writers (see, for 
instance, De Maistre’s examination of 
Rousseau’s “Contrat Social”) is, that 
man was originally created and edapted 
for society, not that society arose out of 
& compromise between the warring cupi- 
dities of orizinally isolated savaes. If 
human society be aboriginal, then power 
in that society—t.e. government—is also 
aboriginal, since without it—man being 
what he is—we cannot conceive it pos- 
sible for society to subsist. This power, 
St. Paul tells us," is “from God.” Its 
main object is, to secure the permanence 
and temporal welfare, so far as the cir- 
cumstances admit, of the society itself 
and of: each member of the society. For 
this the power exists; and it is therefore 
entitled to take all measures required to 
enable it to fulfil its functions. Now, one of 
the conditions without which these func- 
tions could not be effectively discha 


is a control over education. The i at 
wer in society—in other words, the 


Biste-niay reasonably require that all 

its citizens should early receive that 

mental and moral training which may 
! Rom. xifi. 1. 
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them to restrain anti-social 
ni sig obey the laws, and y industry 
to promote their own and the public 


are. Whatever control over the 
machinery of education may be necessary 
to socure the attainment of this end, that 
control the State may reasonubly pretend 
to. Its claims only become unjust and 
oppressive when, ignoring the still more 
sacred right of the Church to secure in 
education the attainment of man’s highest 
end, it compels or tempts Catholics to 
place their children in schools which the 
ecclesiastical authority has not sanctioned. 
The end pursued by the Church is 


primary; that pursued by the State is 
secondary. Each may “ust demand 
that its authority be recognised; but the 


mjury caused by disallowing the autho- 
xity of the Ohurch is more serious than 
in the contrary case, by how much that 
which affects man’s eternal interest is 
nore important than that which affects 
Ins temporal interest only. 

A third authority in education is that 
of the family, the head of which is under 
a inoral obligation to see that all its 
me.abers receive such a training as may 
fit them to maintain their place in the 
social hierarchy of their country, keep ny 
all scund family traditions, and—shoul 
that Le necessary, as in most cases it is— 
earn their own living. Catholic parents 
are, of course, bound also to see that the 

in the schools to which they 
send tieir children has ecclesiastical 
sanction, and to resist all attempts to 
make thym patronise schools without 
that sanctivn. 

It thus appears that education has 
three principal ends—the first religious, 
the second pvlitical, the third domestic ; 
but that amoag these the religious end 
takes the lead and dominates over the 
other two, on account of its intrinsically 
greater importance. And since, as ex- 

lained above, we cannot walk securely 
religion one step except in union with 
and obedience to the Church, every 
well-instructed Catholic understands that 
the Chur.” must preside over the educa- 
tion of Catuolics at every stage and in 
svery branch, so far as tu see that they 
are sufficiently instructed in their reli- 
gion. With regard to non-Catholics, 
who in medern times are often mixed 
with Catholics in the same school, the 
Church accepts in practice what is called 
the “Conscience Clause.” [See the ar- 
tieles Scooots and Untversiry, in which 
the practical means of reconciling the 
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concurrent authorities of Church and 
State in the work of education are eon 


sidered. ] 

mZLECTION. [Sco PREDESTINA- 
TION. ] 

ELEVATION. The Oburch has 


adored the Blessed Sacrament from the 
time of its institution. St. Ambrose 
says, “ We adore in the mysteries the 
flesh of Christ, which the Apostles 
adored.” ‘ No one eats that flesh,” says 
St. Augustine, “ without first adoring it.” 
But the outward signs by which the 
Church has expressed this adoration have 
not always been the same. 

In the Greek liturgies the elevation of 
the Eucharist takes place shortly before 
the communion. Ancieut authors tell us 
how at the elevation the curtains which 
concealed the sanctuary during the rest 
of the canon were drawn aside and the 
sacred mysteries presented by the priest 
for the adoration of the faithful. For- 
merly in the Latin Masa the Blessed 
Sacrament was elevated only at the 
words “ omnis honor et gloria” just before 
the “ Pater Noster.” This is now usually 
known as “the little elevation.” The ele- 
vation of host and chalice immediately 
after consecration was introduced in 
detestation of the denial of transubstan- 


tiation by Berengarius. It seems to 
have be about 1100, for the ancient 
Ordines Romani and the liturgical writers 


Ar-lasius, Walafrid, and the author of 
tue “ Micrologus” are silent concerning it. 
Even after 1100 it was the host only which 
was elevated in some churches, and, 
indeed, accordinz to Benedict »» the 
Carthusians still adhere to this old 
custom of elevating the host only after 
consecration, The further custom of 
ringing a emall bell at the elevation 
began in France during the twelfth 
century, was introduced into Germany in 
1203 by Cardinal Gui, legate of the oly 
See, and is enjoined in several Hnglis 
councils, About the same fame the 
ringing of the large bell at the con- 
ventual Mass was ordered in the statutes 
of some monastic orders. -lvo of Ohartres, 
who died in 1116, congratulates Maud 
Queen of England on having presented 
the church of Our Lady at Chartres 
with bells which were rung at the conse= 
cration. (From Le Brun, “ Explication 
des Cérémonies de la Messe ;” and Bene- 
dict XIV. “ De Miss.”) 


1 Ambros, De Spir. San. HL 1% Augua. 
Le Brun. 


In Ps. xcviii., apud 
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EMBER DAYS! (guattuor tempora),. 
The Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday 
which follow December 13, the First Sun- 
day in Lent, Pentecost, and September 14 
(ixaltation of the Cross), are days of 
fasting, and are eailed in Mnglish Member 
Daye. in the Breviary and Miseal “ Quat- 
tuor Tempora,” because these days of fast- 
ing recur in each quarter of the year. The 
Einber Daye were observed at Rome in 
St. Augrsine's time—nay, 80 ancient 
was the practice of observing them in 
that city that St. Leo ascribes an Apo- 
atolic origin to the fast. The same Pope 
save the object of the fast is that we may 
py our soula and de penance as we 

egin each quarter of the year, The 
fast was introduced into England by its 
Apostle, St. Augustine. At. first) the 
weeks in which the Ember Dave occur 
were not definitely fixed, and even in the 
eleventh century a German council 
speaks of the Ember fast as jejunium 
tncertum. According to ancient custom 
the clergy are ordained only on the 
Saturdays of the Ember weeks, while 
the whole Church fasts and prays. (See 
Acts xili. ad init.) 

EMBOLISMUS (also LE nbolis and 
Enmiclim). Literally, a prayer “ thrown 
in” or “intercalated.” It consists in an 
extension of the last clause in the Lord's 
Prayer, “ Libera nos a malo,” and occurs 
in all the Hturgies, Roman, Mozarabic, 
Gallican, Greek, Coptic, Armenian, &e. 
In the Fiastern liturgies it occurs im- 
mediately before the communion; in the 
Roman Maas, the embolismus (‘ Libera 
nos, quesumus, Domine”) is followed by 
the breaking of the host, the Pax with the 
accumpanying prayer, two prayers in 
preparation for communion, and then by 
the communion iteelf. 

I;:mbolismus is also used by some 
medieval writers instead of FE pact. 
(Kraus, “ Real-Encycl.”) 

EMINEWCS (title of a Cardinal). 
Before 1630 the Cardinals of the holy 
Roman Cnurch were addressed by the 
titles of “ Most [ustrious” and “ Your 
moat illustrious Lordship” (domtnatio) ; 
but in that year Urban VIII, by a 
consistorial decree, ratified and confirmed 


1 It mav be recarded as nearly certain that 
the Enylish ward is not derived from * ember,” 
Inthe s-n of ashes, It may come from the 
Anglo Saxon ymbren, a revolation or circuit. 
But more ,robably it is acorruption of the Latin 

watlmer tempora. The Dutch quatertemper, 
Coin quatember, Danish kratember, extubit 
the “oirupiion in ita process. (From Smith and 
Cheetham.) 
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the report of the Congregation of Rites, 
recommending that the titles “ Most 
F-minent ” and “ Your F:minence ” should 
for the future be substituted for the 
above, and atrictly confined (with the 
sole exception of the Master of the Hue 
vital of i. John of Jerusalem) to the 
Cardinals, so that, on the one hand, if 
anyone, Lowever highly placed (those of 
imperial and royal rank excepted), should 
address a Cardinal by any other title, no 
notice should be taken vs hi letter, and, 
on the other, any prelate of whateves 
rank, assuming these titles, was to be 
under the displeasure of the Roman 
Pontiff, and lable to various seven 
penalties, (Ferraris, Cardinales, art. 2.) 

EMPIRE, THE HOLY ROMAW 
The empire founded by Charlemagne 
with the aid of the Roman Pontifls had 
come to nothing through the degeneracy 
of his descendants. In 962 it wa 
revived, through the coronation o 
Otho I. King of Germany, by Pope Joh 
X1I., and this was called the transfer ci 
the empire from the Franks to ths 
(to.™ans (translatio tnpertt a Francis cd 
Germanos). The institution so found: d 
lasted for eight, centuries and a half, a~d 
in the course of ages German pubiicirta, 
meditating upon its theory and its powers, 
invented for it the above designation. It 
was the Ztouman empire, for it represented 
and revived the Einpire of Ohi lewigne, 
which ayain, according to the id.as of 
Latin Chris:endom, represented and 
replaced the old Byzantine empiry, which 
had fallen into heresy. It was eleo the 
Holy Roman empire, and this nos merely 
because it was erected with the bene 
diction of the Roman Pontiff, but also 
because, whereas the old Roman empire 
was Payan, this was Chrietian, and waa 
bound to use that univorsl dominion 
which it had inherited in thoory from 
Pagan Rome for the oxtension of the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ—that is, of the 
Catholic Church. As the Church was 
one, not many, and knew but one head 
on earth, the successor of St. Peter, to 
whom all nations and al} individuals were 
de jure subject in their spiritual] concerns, 
so, according to these reasoners, all tem- 

ra! dominion was of right summed up 
in the one empire, governed by the one 
emperor, under whom, 8a hie vicegerents, 
the kinys of the nations ruled in their 
respective countrios. It is needless to 
remark that this brilliant generalisation 
scarcely emerged out of the region of 
theory; that it was never sountenanced 
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by the Popes; and that the kings of the 
auks, the Normans, and the Spanish 
Goths, whose ancestors had never been 
en iineevee by the Romans, were not 
Ukelvy to surrender an atom of their 
independence in deference to this figment 
of Ghibelline lawyers, Yet eo captivating 
was the idea to the medizval mind, that 
special protests were sometimes deemed 
necessary, a8 in the case of the Emperor 
Sigismund’s visit to Ingland in 1416, 
when as his ship lay off the shore at 
Dover, and he was preparing to land, the 
Duke of Gloucester, by Henry V.’s 
order, rode into the water with his 
sword drawn, and “ inquired whether the 
imperial stranger meant to exercise or 
claim any authority or jurisdiction in 
England.”! The auswer being in the 
negative, he was allowe i to land. 

The crown of the Holy Roman Empire 
was elective, this being deemed, probably 
from the example of Papal elections, a 
more august mode of appointment than 
hereditary descent. The electors for a 
-ong period were seven in number, four 
secular princes, and three ecclesiastical ; 
afterwards they became eight, and finally 
nine. Nevertheless the imperial crown 
tended to become hereditary, and from 
the accession of Albert in 1437 to the 
end the only emperors not of the house of 
Hapsburg were Charles VII. and 
Francis I. The first Napolecn, aiming at 
Teviving in his own person the empire of 
Charlemagne, insisted after Austerlitz 
on the suppression of the ancient title; 
this was done in 1806, the reigning em- 
peror taking the title of Emperor of 
Austria. 

ENCLOSURE (clausura). Fnclo- 
sure is that rule of the Church which 
separates a convent from the world by 
the prohibition or restriction of inter- 
course with persons outside its walls. 
From the nature of the case, siuce preach- 
ing and other active ministerial duties 
are incompatible with enclosure, only a 
certain proportion of the orders of men 
observe it; and in the case of these it 
relates principally to the sdwission of 
women to the interior of the monastery. 
Ikence the term is commonly used of 
nunneries rather than of the convents of 
men. The Church desires that the en- 
trance of any person into religion should 
be his or her free and agar act, 

done with a pure intention; and se en- 
joins that « postulant of tender years 


8 Lingard, vol. iii. p. 249. 
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be closely examined on these points by 
the bishop.!’ She will not allow a 

tulant of either sex to be professed be- 
fore the completion of the sixteenth year, 
and at least a year of probation, after 
taking the habit, must precede the pro- 
fession.?_ Having thus provided, so far 
as possible, that persons of weak resolu- 
tion and unstable character, shall not 
be professed, sle surrounds them, when 
once professed, with rigorous safeguards, 
with a view to minimise to the utmost 
that peril of inconstancy to which frai’ 
human nature is ever liable. The Council 
of Trent ordered that where the enclosure 
of nuns had been broken, it should be 
restored by the bishops, who were for 
the future to maintain it most strictly. 
“ Let it not be lawful for any nun after 
her profession to go out of her convent, 
even for a short time, on any pretext 
whatever, except for some legitimate 
cause to be approved by the bishop, not- 
withstanding any indults and _ privileges 
whatsoever. And let no persons, what- 
ever be their rank, condition, sex, or aye, 
be allowed to enter within the enclosed 
part of the convent unless with the leave 
of the bishop or superior, given in writing, 
under pain of incurring excommunication 
ipso fucto.”> Tha “legitimate cause” 
was interpreted t. extend only to threa 
things—fire, leprosy, or some epidemic 
disease; but according to Barbosa other 
grounds are admissible: for instance, the 
danger, in time of war, of a convent fail- 
ing into the hands of an undisciplined 
soldiery. The prohibition against any- 
one entering the convent prevents the 
chaplain or any other priest from entering 
the part of the church where the nuns 
sing, and requires that even the bishop, 
when the nuns are electing an abbess or 
other functionary, shall take their votes 
at the grate and not elsewhere. But 
there are certain cases of necessary ex- 
ception: as when a nun is too ill to go ta 
the confessional in the church, in whicr 
case the confessor must go to her cell anc 
the sacraments must be taken to her; 
medical men and surgeons have also to be 
admitted, and some persons of the trades- 
man class; but these must always be 
accompanied by two of the older nuns, 
A bishop has power to order that no 
one shall go to a nunnery, even for the 
purpose of conversation at the grille, unm 


1 Cone. Trid. Sesa. xxv. De Reg. eo Men 
s. 17, 18. 

2 Ibid, c. 18, 

§ Ibid. c. 6 
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less with fis or bis commissary’s per , tature, and have a more special destina- 


mission. (lerraris, Clausura.) 


: f ! 
It is, however, important to note that 


the lévislation of the Church on enclo- 
bure applies, in its full strictness, only to 
the monasteries of real “ montales,” and 
not to the numerous modern congreca- 
tions of women bound by asmple vows, 
whose convents are more properly called 
conservator ta, 

ENCRATITE (é€yxpareis, €yxpari- 
rat). A  Qnostic sect founded by 
Tatian in the latter part of the second 

-century. Tatian was by birth an Assyrian, 
tauzht rhetoric at Rome and became a 
Christian under the influence of Justin 
Martyr. After Justin's death his exag- 
gerated theories on the evil inherent in 
matter led into definite heresy. Accord- 
ing to Lrenzus (1. 28), he adopted a fanciful 
syetem of “sons” similar to that of 
Valentinus and Clement of Alexandria 
(‘‘ Strom.” iii. p. 5648, ed. Potter); he be- 
longed to the class of anti-Jewish 
Gnostics—s.e. he denied the divine origin 
of the Mosaic law. He denounced mar- 
riage as impurity, and made his followers 
abstain from animal food. ence the 
name Encratites or Continent.” This 
false ascetinsm, which had its origin in 
the East, was widely ditfused in early 
times, so that we need not be surprised to 
hear of “ Encratites” or false ascetics who 
may really have had no connection with 
Tatian, Such were the Aquaril or 
USporapagarara, 80 Called because, re- 
garding wine as evil, they would use 
water only in the celebration of the 
Kucharist. (Neander,“Kirchengeschichte,” 
li. p. 157.) 

ENCYCLICAL (lifer@ encyclice). 
A circular letter. In the ecclesiastical 
sense, an encyclical is a letter addressed 
by the Pope to all the bishops in com- 
munion with him, in which he condemns 
prevulent errors, or informs them of im- 
pie ee which persecution, or perverse 
egislation or administration, opposes in 
particular countries to the fulfilment by 
the Church of her divine mission, or ex- 
plains the line of conduct which Christians 
ought to take in reference to urgent 
practical questions, such as education, or 
the relations between Church and State, 
or the liberty of the Apostolic See. En- 
cyclicals are “ Lert for the whole 
Church, and addressed directly to the 
bishops, under circumstances which are 
afiliicting to the entire Catholic body; 
while briefs and bulls are determined by 
eyrcumstances more particular in their 


‘ion.”! 

In early times tlie use of the term was 
not restricted as at present; thus the 
well-known letter of the Church of 
Smyrna, describing the martyrdom of 
Polycarp is headed ’EmirroAy éyxuxdixds, 
& circular letter; and the same designa- 
tion was given by St. Cyprian to his 
letters on the Lapsi. (Ierraris, Ejistula, 
§ 15.) 

END OF MAN. 

END OF THE WORLD. 
Last Tnines.] 

ENDOWMENT (I'r. dutation, Ger. 
Beyabuny). Any property permanently 
set apart, in order that its anuual profits 
may contribute to the support of some 
institution of public utility or recreation, 
is an endowment of that institution. An 
ecclestastical endowment is such property 
set apart for the support of a church, or 
of some institution the management of 
which is in ecclesiastical hands. From 
the fifth century the Church began to be 
richly enduwed, chiefly with lands; at a 
later period lordships and jurisdictions 
were showered upon her, especially in 
Germany, where the three Prince Bishops 
of Cologne, Mainz, and Treves were Itlec- 
tors of the German empire. Our own 
forefathers, alike in Saxon and Norman 
times, were full of a generous zeal to 
secure by endowments the services of a 
permanent priesthood, and to provide for 
the competent or splendid celebration of 
the divine worship. A considerable part 
of the provision thus made was confiscated 
and squandered during the Reformation ; 
what remained was, by the effect of the 
Acta of Uniformity and Supremacy, 
transferred to the Anglican body, and is 
atill enjoyed by them. The calamities 
and oppressions under which English 
Catholics have existed during the last 
three centuries, have, till recent times, 
thrown great obstacles in the way of a 
renewed flow of endowments, Yet such 
Instances are not quite unknown; we 
could mention a pious couple near Kendal, 
who bequeathed 8 good estate two or three 
generations ago to found a permanent 
mission in order to “evangelise the 
dales;” and there muat be similar cases 
in other counties. In Scotland and Ire- 
land, no less than in England, the old 
endowments belonging to the Catholic 
Church have been either lost or diverted 
from their original destination, In Scot 
land, through the extraordinary influence 

! Art. by Dux, in Wetzer and Welte. 
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ef Knox in the sixteenth century, the 
ga part of the population embraced 

he of Calvin, and the Presby- 
terians of the “ Established Kirk” still 
enjoy what is left of the ancient endow- 
ments, In Ireland, the Protestant Church, 
to which the power of England trans 
ferred the tithes and Church lands at the 
Reformation, was disestablished and no- 
minally disendowed by the Act of 1869; 
but the compensations were calculated on 
so liberal a scalv as almost to amount to 
re-endowment. 

BEMERGUMEN (évepyovpevos—i.e. 
worked upon, as bya demon). A word of 
frequent occurrence in early Christian 
literature. The energumens correspond 
to the persons “ possessed by a demon” 
(SatporeZduevos), “ tormented ” Vs Aov- 

vot), “ overpowered by the devil” (ena 
Ua Ly Bes trd 1d BiaBcrov), “with 
an unclean spirit” (mvevpa axddaprov 
fyovres), who are mentioned in Matt. 
iv. 24, Luc. vi. 18, Acta x. 38, Acts 
viii. 7, and elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. In ecclesiastical language the 
energumens are also called ‘‘demoniacs,” 
* possessed of the devil” (8aponddrnr- 
ros); and, among the Latins, “‘arrepti” 
and “arreptitii,” sc. “a dsmone.” We 
also find (eg. in “Constit. Ap.” vili. 12) 
the word yxepafcpevor—s.e. “the storm- 
tossed.” The Church derived her belief in 
demoniacal possession from the words of 
Christ, who (e.g. in Matt. xii. 22 seq.) ex- 
pressly appeals to the fact of his driving 
out the devil from the possessed as a 

roof of his divine mission. The Apo- 
fogista generally prove the divinity of the 
Christian religion by the power which the 
Church had to heal the possessed; and 
among these A pologists, Tertullian, “ Ad 
Scap.” 2, speaks of the healing power as 
a {act generally recognised and of daily 
occurrence. 

The number of possessed persons, or 
energumens, in the early Church ori- 
nated a regular discipline with regard to 
them. This discipline began in the third 
century, died out in the Kast in the 
course of the following, while in Spain it 
continued in force till the seventh cen- 
tury. The energumens were divided into 
baptised and catechumens,' the former 
being examined (to ascertain the reality 
of the ion) at the altar, the latter 
outside of the church. Their names were 
put in a register, they were maintained 
at the expense of the Christian com- 
wunity, and had dwellings assigned them 

~ © Araus, 1. can. 14, 15. 
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near the church,' They were set to work 
—e.g. in sweeping the church 7—and led a 
penitential life. Sometimes the exorcist, 
with the bishop's approval, exorcised them 
privately; sometimes the ceremony was 
Pee by the bishop himself assisted 
y his clergy, after the ‘“ Mass of the 
Catechumens,” with prayer, the sign of 
the cross, and laving on of hands, Other 
means of exorcism—e.g. application of 
blessed water and salt, of spittle, breathing 
upon them (ersufflatio, tnsufflaiwo), in 
some places anointing, were also used. 

The older practice was to debar ener 
gumens, except at death, from all the 
sacraments till they were cured,‘ but the 
Council of Orange, in 441, admitted them 
to the sacraments of baptism and the 
eucharist, if they behaved peaceably.® 
They were of course excluded from ordi- 
nation, or, if ordained, from exercising 
their orders till their recovery was 
thoroughiy proved. It is impossible to 
say for certain where they were placea 
in church; probably those who were 
violent were placed outside the church, 
those who were peaceable in the narthex, 
both classes being called up by the deacon 
nearer to the altar for the exorcism. When 
healed, the former energumen fasted for 
a period varying from twenty to forty 
days. He was dismissed by the priest, 
after prayer, and bis name was entered in 
the list of the cured. 

The Church, in the Roman Pontifical, 
still recognises the possibility of demoni- 
acal possession; but cases of possession 
are infrequent or infrequently recognised, 
and the energumens no longer occupy the 

sition and attract the interest which 
longed to them in the early Church, 

ENGLISH CATHOLICS. A brief 
sketch of the principal facts bearing on 
the fortunes of Catholicism in this country, 
from the accession of Elizabeth, in 1568, 
to the restoration of the hierarchy, in 
1850, will be attempted in the present 
article. 

In a previous article (AN@LICAN 
Cuyurci) the passing of the Acts of Uni- 
formity and Supremacy at the beyinning 
of the reicn was described. The con- 
aternation among sincere Catholics was 
great ; nevertheless it is clear that there 
was a much larger number who were exe 
ceedingly unwilling to oppose the Govern. 

1 Concil. Carthag. iv. can. 92, 
3 Ibid. can. 91. 

8 Concil. Laod. can. 26, 

* Concil. Tliib. can. 29, . 

§ Can. 14 
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ment, and who flattered themselves that 
if they complied for a while and attended 
the Protestant service, the storm would 
blow over, and the Mass be restored as 
before under Mary. Ribadeneira! states 
that in the first years of Elizabeth the 
Catholics in great numbers frequented the 
parish churches, thinking it sufficient if 
they did not enter or leave them in com- 
pany with Protestants! But this was 
stopped as soon as the matter was re- 
ferred to 8 committee of theologians (one 
of whom was Laynez) at the Council of 
Trent, whose unanimous decision was 
that such attendance at Protestant wor- 
ship was sinful. The oath of supremacy 
not being generally tendered even to the 
clergy, and not at all to the laity unless 
they wished to hold office under the 
Crown, did not at first cause much diffi. 
culty. But the lawfulness of the oath 
was warmly discussed, and its essential 
repugnance to Scripture and tradition 
demonstrated, in writings which soon 
began to issue in swarms from the presses 
of Flanders, where Catholic exiles found 
a secure refuge. The Government of 
Elizabeth found a legislative, if not a 
theological, answer ready in reply to the 
Catholic pamphleteers. In 1563 a law 
was passed by the obsequious Parliament 
making the second refusal of the oath of 
supremacy an act of high treason, punish- 
ab! with death, The Emperor Ferdi- 
nand, in whose dominions at that time 
Protestants received a full toleration, 
wrote to Elizabeth, appealing for more 
indulgence towards the English Catholics, 
and asking that they might have one 
church in every considerable town in 
which to celebrate their worship. This, 
Elizabeth, whose imperious humour would 
not brook that any of her subjects should 
have a different religion from herself, 
flatly refused. 

e other persecuting Acta of this 
reign, or the chief of them, were as 
follows :— 

1. Statute of 1571. In the preamble, 
offences against the Act of 1563, and the 
late insurrection in the north, are named 
as circumstances calling for fresh legisla- 
tion. It is enacted that if any persons 
procure or use bulls for reconciling per- 
sons to the “ usurped authority ” of the 
see of Rome, or if any should “ obtain or 
get from the said Bishop of Rome or any 
of his successors ... any manner of 
bull, writing, or instrument, written or 

} In his book De Schismate, quoted by Mr. 
Hallam, Const. Hist. 1 
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printed, containing any thing, matter, or 
cause whatsoever . . . then all andev 
such act . . . shall be deemed to be hig 
treason; and the offender and offenders 
therein,” on conviction, “ shall suffer pains 
of death, and also lose and forfeit al) 
their lands, tenements, hereditamenta, 
goods, and chattels.” After the passing 
of this Act, any man who might get a 
dispensation from Rome to marry his 
first cousin, did so at the risk of being 
reduced to beggary and hanged! We 
have given the very words of the statute, 
stripping them of technicalities, because 
even now it is a common belief with Pro- 
testants that the Catholic martyrs under 
Tlizabeth died for treason, not for reli- 
gion. If the Government could justly 
make into a treason the profession of 
what had been the religion of the country 
for nine hundred years, then the Catholics 
were traitors, but not otherwise. Treason 
meant, under the old Inglish law,! come 
passing the sovereizn’s death, or levying 
war within the realm, or joining his 
foreizn enemies,’ and must be proved b 
some overt act. What resemblance is 
there between any of these offences and 
such acts as the refusal to swear that the 
Queen is supreme head of the Church, or 
persuading a person to become a Catholic, 
or being absolved by a priest and recon- 
ciled to the Church ? These acts did not 
change their nature by being called 
“treasons;” the only difference was that, 
after the passing of the llizabethan sta- 
tutes, the blood of the Catholics could be 
shed under colour of law, instead of 
openly and avowedly for “cause of re 
ligion.” 

2. Statute of 1581. Any act of per- 
suasion to the Romish religion was de 
clared by this statute to be high treason, 
and punishable as such. Anyone, after the 
end of the session, who should be willingly 
absolved by, and promise obedience to, 
“the said pretended authority,” being 
taken, tried, and convicted, was to “ suffir 
and forfeit as in cases of high treason.” 
ay another clause, any person saying 
Mass was to forfeit two hundred marks 
and be imprisuned for a year; anyone 
hearing Mass was to forfeit one hundred 
marks, and also undergo a year’s im 
prisonment. : 

3. Statute of 1525. This Act ord:red 


} Statute of Treasons, 1351. 

? Besides some ot her offences—counterfeiting 
the great seal, murdering the king’s judges, &e, 
with which no one ever thought of taxing the 
Catholics, 
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all Jesuits, seminary priests, and other 

riests to quit the kingdom within forty 
days after the end of the session; if any 
such should be found after that date, they 
were to be adjudyed traitors, and sutler 
az in case of high treason. Any person 
sheltering or aiding such Jesuit, &c., was 
to be “adjudged a felon without benefit 
of clergy, and suffer death.” 

4. Statute of 1587: for the speedier 
execution of the Act of 1581. It made 
void all dealings with property, subse- 
quent to 1658, = persons who had not 
attended, or should not attend, the An- 

lican service, and declare| such property 
F rfeit to the Crown. Everyone who 
had been convicted of not going to church 
was to pay a fine calculated at the rate 
of 20/. per month since the date of such 
conviction. 

5. Statute of 1593: against “ Popish 
recusants.” Such were “ to repair to their 
own homes, and not to travel five miles 
therefrom; if they had not goods to 
satisfy the monthly fine of 202 for 
non-attendance at church, they were to 
abjure the realm; and if a refused 
to do so, they were to suffer as felons.” ! 

These laws were not intended to bea 
brutum fulmen; they were skilfully de- 
signed with a view to terrify the English 
people into embracing the royal religion, 
and to kill and reduce to peggary those 
who preferred the religion of their fathers. 
Being vigorously executed, they accom- 
plished to a great extent the ends pro- 
posed ; and if a Catholic remnant still sur- 
vived at the end of the reign, and the 
estates of many Catholics still remained to 
them, this was not because the laws were 
deficient, but because common humanity 
and English good-nature induced many, 
who had conformed themselves, to screen 
their less complying friends, 8o far as they 
could, from a persecution which they felt 
to be iniquitous. Under these laws the 
following persons lost their lives in the 
reign of Elizabeth :— ; 

128 priests and members of religious 
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3 Annals of E 1862. 

3 * No lavman was brought tothe bar or to 
the block under its pro ions” (those of the 
Act of 1581); Green’s Short His +4 the 
English People. Possibly not; but Mr. Green 
ehould have added that under other Acts of the 
same class fifty-eight laymen were put to 
Seath for religion. 
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besides thirty-two Franciscans said b 
Mr. Law to have been starved to dea 
in prison in 1683.!| The names of many 
others are recorded as having “died in 
prison,” slowly sinking under the eflecta 
of the noisomeness and filth of the 
horrible bastilles of those days. In the 
above list there is one layman who died 
under the torture. No statesman ever 
made a more systematic use of torture 
to extort the confessions wich he wanted 
than the sanctimonious Burleigh. Under 
his direction Topclitfe, the pursuivant, 
put the noble Robert Southwell ten 
times to the torture, to make him confess 
in whose houses he had been staying; 
but not a syllable could be extracted 
from him, “ Therack,” says Mr. Hallam, 
“seldom stood idle in the Tower for all 
the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign,” * 
The Holy See regarded with sorrow 
and alarm the sufferings of the English 
Catholics, and the rapid progress of the 
schism. It is commonly said that Paul IV. 
spoke roughly to Sir E. Carne when he 
announced to him Elizabeth's accession, 
but at last declared that if she would 
place herself in his hands, he would do 
what he could to serve her. This story 
appears to rest only on the authority of 
Sarpi, the historian of the Council of 
Trent. It §& certain that, in May 1560, 
Pius FV. made friendly overtures to her; 
f r we have the text of a letter of that 
date,® announcing, in courteous and even 
affectionate terms, that the Pope was 
sending to her Vincenzo Parpalia, whom 
she knew personally, to confer with her; 
that he earnestly desired to accord to her 
whatever she might wish for the con- 
firmation, of her princely dignity; and 
that nothing sotild express the joy of 
himeelf and of the fathers about to attend 
the Council (of Trent) were they to hear 
of her returning into the bosom of the 
Church.* Parpalia was not allowed to 
come into England, and the work of 
anti-Catholic legislation went on, Ree 
monstrance and admonition having proved 
useless, the Holy See resolved, while there 
was yet timo, before a generation educated 
in Protestant schools had grown up, to 


1 Calendar of the English Martyrs, T. Q. 
Law (1876). The names and other particulars 
are given, except in the case of the Franciscans, 

2 Const. Hist. ch. iii. 

8 Dodd's Church History, II, ccexxi. 

« The story told by Camden that Pius 1V. 
offered to settle the English liturgy by hie 
authority and to allow the English Catholies 
the use of the sacrament in both kinds, seems 
to rest on mere rumour, 
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employ against Elizabeth the censures of 
the Chirch. Pops Pius V. published 6 
bull for this purpose in 1470 [DEvost- 
TION, BULL oF}. It failed of ita effect; 
and the efforts made by Sixtus V., in 
1587 and 1588, to dethrone her by means 
of the fleets and armies of Philip IL, 
and terminate the miseries of the 
Catholics, similarly miscarried. Nothing 
remained but to console and sustain the 
Catholics as much as possible under the 
persecution, and hope for better times 
under a new sovereign. In July 1600, 
Clement VIII. wrote to the Nuncio in 
Flanders that he was very anxious on the 
subject of the English succession, and 
instructed him, as soon as the “ misera 
feemina” was dead, to write to the 
English Catholics, urging them to post- 
pone every other consideration to the one 
paramount object of having a king who 
would, if not protect, at least leave free 
the Catholic religion. 

The effect of such laws, executed with 
cold, ruthless, stealthy tenacity by very 
able administrators, who were zealously 
aided by the Anglican clergy, was to 
reduce the profession of Catholicism, in 
the last years of the reign, to a minimum. 
No rue! stratagou: no conscience-rending 
device, was spared; husbands were made 
responsible for the conformity of their 
wives; wives for that of their husbands ; 
accumulated fines for non-attendance at 
church held up before fathers the pro- 
spect of ruin and social descent for their 
sons, for whom yet they could scarcely 
by any sacrifice obtain a Catholic edu- 
cation; the ancient universities were 
perverted; the ancient schools were 
perverted; the town populace, long 
since won over by the coarse satires of 
the Lollards, was everywhere against 
Catholics; the circumstances of the 
time made it easy to fix on them the 
brand of disloyalty. If anyone wishes to 
understand their unhappy condition in 
detail, let him read the report of Tather 
Holtby, in 1694, to Garnet the Provincial, 
published in the third volume of Dodd 
(ed. Tierney). It is commonly estimated 
that, at the end of the reign, about half 
the population were still Catholics; but 
this can only be understood of secret in- 
clinations, if, even so limited, it be true; 
those who actually practised their religion 
must have borne a much smaller propor- 
aa to the mass of the popula- 

on. 

The time came when sh3 who, for the 
scourity of har crown, had shed so much 
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blood, broken so many hearts, ruined es 
many lives, had to depart out of this 
world. ‘ Heaven wag just,” says the 
Catholic historian, “in making her ine 
consolable who had been ‘he author ef so 
much grief to others.”+ She fell intoa 
settled melancholy; would ait silent in 
her chair for days and nights together; 
and when urged by the Lord Admiral to 
go to her bed, told him that if he had 
seen what she saw there, he would not 
ask her. “She became tedious to here 
self, and troublesome to all about her.” * 
While she was in this state the Arche 
bishop of Canterbury and other prelates 
called to see her, at which she was very 
angry, “ bidding them be packing, sayi 
she was no atheist, but ihiew ull we 
that they were hedge priests, and took it 
for an indignity that they should speak 
to her.”® Such—assuming that the 
words are correctly reported—was her 
final estimate of those “ Anglican orders” 
which she had done so much to establish. 
In this state of mind she died. 

Catholics under James I. — Aware 
that James had carried on the govern- 
ment of Scotland in a tolerant spirit, 
and not foreseeing what an insurmount- 
able attraction the theory of “head- 
ship of the Church” would have for a 
learned fool, and how it would work on 
a despotic temper, the English Oatholics 
hailed with joy his accession to the throne, 
But in the following year (1604) was 
passed an Act “for the due execution 
of the statutes against Jesuits, semi- 
nary priests, and other priests.” It 
was enacted that two-thirds of a Cath- 
olic landowner’s real estate might be 
seized to meet the fine of 202. per 
month for not attending church, if the 
money was not paid. Under Elizabeth 
many Catholics, without much molesta- 
tion, had provided for the education of 
their children abroad. That scan 
liberty was cut off by this statute, whic 
fined anyone sending a child abroad for 
education “in Popery,” for each offence 
1001, and made the person so sent 
incapable of inheriting or enjoying any 
property, real or personal, unless he 
conformed to ast established anatase 
Another clause prohibited the ing 0 
a school by or in the house of any 


1 Dodd’s Church History, iii. 70. 


3 Ibid. 
5 Dodd, loc. cit. His account is takes 
from the narrative of Lady Southwell, one of 


the queen’s waiting women, who was presest, 
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recusant.! The alarmed Catholics, still 
ride 0-4 to believe that the hopes which 
they indulged must be renounced, 
petitioned the king for the free exercise 
of their religion in private houses, re- 
minding him how much they had suffered 
“for your good mother’s sake.”* For 
answer, James issued a proclamation 
(September 1604) banishing all 
Catholic missionary priests out of the 
kingdom. This climax of tyranny drove 
some of the Catholics to desperation; 
they began to conspire, and the Gun- 

owder Plot (1605) was the result. 
Nothing can be fairer than what Bellar- 
min writes on this subject: “I excuse 
not the deed; I hate murders; I detest 
conspiracies; but no one can deny that 
men were driven to despair. For the 
Catholics hoped .... that under a new 
prince, who had always been noted for 
clemency, and whose accession they had 
cordially welcomed, they would draw 
breath again after a0 long a persecution, 
and be free to retain that faith and 
religion which the king’s own mother 
and all his ancestors had piously prac- 
tised. But when they saw that the cruel 
edicts of Queen Elizabeth were confirmed, 
that crushing fines were im on those 
refusing to frequent heretical places of 
worship, and that under colour of accu- 
being gradually deepoiled of all’ thei 

ing ually ed o eir 
property, some gous them, who could 
not put up with their wrongs, driven to 
despair, framed that plot which we and 
you alike deplore.” * 

Soon after the Gunpowder Plot, James, 
with the assistance of ft and Chris- 
topher Perkins, a renegade Jesuit, framed 
® new oath of allegiance for Catholics, 
the object of which was to divide them— 
to extract as much disloyalty to the Holy 
See from those who took it as was com- 


1 Recusants were those who refused the oath 


of acy under rh be deccied, eater 
tly to be under 
James I. his successors. 


. App. 82, 
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cism, and some of the old bishops, de 
posed by Elizabeth, were still alive, 
questions of government and jurisdiction 
remained, more or less, in suspense. 
When, however, after the foundation of 
@ seminary college at Douay' by Ak 
len, an ex-canon of York, in 1568, fole 
lowed by a similar foundation at Rome 


the | in 1679, English priests came over 


into England in considerable numbers, 
and Jesuits and Franciscans hastened 
to the post of peril, questions of juris- 
diction and administration could not 
but emerge, In 1597 Father Persons 
drew up a petition to the has See, 
requesting that two lish bisho 
might be appointed, a to reside tn 
England, the other in Flanders; this 
last being ready to take the place of his 
English brother, should he fall into the 
hands of the persecutors, The petition 
also recommended that the bishop in 
England should be assisted by seven or 
eight ecclesiastics of higher rank—arch- 
priests or archdeacons.? It was not 
thought prudent at Rome to do all that 
the petition recommended ; but to provide 
8 head for the struggling mission, Cardinal 
Cajetan (1698), the protector of the 
sas pei nation, appointed George Black- 
well archpriest, with a council of twelve 
consultors, of whom six were nominated 
by the Cardinal, six were to be selected 
by Blackwell himself, 

In 1606 the king caused an “ Act for 
the better discovering and repressing of 
popish recusants” to be passed, which 
contained the new oath of allegiance 
above mentioned. The Catholic was 
no longer required to swear that the 
king was the supreme spiritual authority 
in England, “ He was to declare that 
James was lawful king, and that the 
Pope had no kind of authority to depose 
him, or to authorise others to depose 
him, or to release his subjects from their 
allegiance. The person thus swearing 
was moreover to declare that he would 
support the king, notwithstanding any 
excommunication or deprivation. ... 
He was to add: ‘And I do further 
swear that I do from my heart abhor, 
detest, and abjure as impious and here- 
tical, this damnable doctrine and position 
that princes which be excommunica 
by the Pope may be deposed or murdered 
by their subjects, or any other whatso- 

1 On all that relates to Douay, see the 
reface by F. Knox of the Oratery to the 
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ever.’”! The theory underlying this 
oath evidently was, that the right of a 
king to his throne’was original and jure 
@ivino, and that no power on earth, 
whether emanating from his own subjects 
or from any other source, could lawfully 
depose him, In times when a high 
doctrine of royal prerogative was gene- 
rally accepted, such an oath, it was 
thought, would be particularly ensnaring 
to Catholics; and so it proved The 
archpriest Blackwell published an opinion 
favourable to it, and advised that it be 
taken. Cardinal Bellarmin, who had 
been a fellow-student with him, wrote a 
letter, gently remonstrating against the 
course he was taking, and reminding him 
how inconsistent it was with the teach- 

which they had received. James, 
with the help of Bishop Andrewes, then 
published an “ Apology for the Oath of 
Allegiance,” which Bellarmin met with 
a “ Hasionsio ” (1610), under the feigned 
name of Matthias Tortus. In this 
masterly treatise the Cardinal shows that 
for a Catholic to swear that he would 
continue to obey the king in spite of any 
sentence of excommunication by the 
Pope, was as much as to gay that the 
Pope was not the head of the Church, 
had no power of binding and lousing 
given him by Christ, and could do 
nothing against a heretic king. It was 
equivalent to saying that the duty of a 
man to his king was antecedent to, and 
of higher obligation than, his duty to 
God and the Pope his vicar. But this 
touched faith, and was not a matter of 
civil allegiance merely, as the king and 
his Anglican advisers laboured to prove.? 
The Pope (Paul V.), wrote a brief to the 
_ English Catholics in 1606, and another 
in 1607, warning them avainst taking 
the oath; and after some time the general 
body of English Catholics carefully re- 
frained from doing so. But not only did 
® contumacious minority accept or at 
least defend it, but it cannot be doubted 
that a large number of waverers, thinking 
or pretending to think that continued 
adhesion to their religion was inconsistent 
with their civil duty, took this occasion 
of conforming to the establishment. The 
steady continuance of sanguinary re- 
pression of course contributed to this 
result. According to the list in Dodd 
twenty-four Catholics were executed for 


1 Canon Flanagan's History of the Church 
fe England, ii. 292. 

3 Bellarm., Opera, iti. 688, 

5 Dodd, iv. 179 (Tierney). 
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religion under Jamea I., but Mr. Law! 
gives the names of twenty-seven, of 
whom eight were laymen. ‘These exe 
cutions were scattered pretty evenly over 
the years of James's reign. The king’s 
resolution to seek a wife for the Prince 
of Wales among the Catholic royal 
families of Iurope, not the Protestant, 
inspired new hopes at Rome, as we learn 
from a touching letter addressed to him 
by Urban VIII. on October 2, 1623.2 
Under Charles I-—The hopes created 
by James's matrimonial projects were not 
entirely defeated. Though the Spanish 
match fell through, @ marriage was 
arranged with Henrietta Maria, daughter 
of Henri Quatre and sister of Louis ALIL, 
the Pope granting a dispensation in con- 
sideration of articles in the marriage 
treaty promising a free exercise of their 
religion for Henrietta and her attendants, 
and some relaxation of the penal laws 
for the English Catholics. This relax 
ation, if we regard the reign as a whole, 
actually took place. It is true that 
Charles did not carry out the stipulation 
in favour of the Catholics uniformly; but 
it must be remembered that he had to 
deal with a Parliament and a populace 
which a long course of Protestant teach- 
ing and preaching had now inflamed 
with a superstitious hatred of Catholicism. 
Whenever Parliament met, they pe- 


| titioned the king to execute the penal 


laws more rigorously, and the rejoicings 
of the mob in London at the news of the 
failure of the Spanish marriage had 
shown how strong was the popular 
prejudice, Charles could not openly defy 
this mass of popular sentiment; we read 
accurdingly of proclamations issued by 
him ordering priests to quit the kingdom, 
parents to recall their children from 
foreien schools, &c., and in two cases 
(1628) the blood of Catholics was shed 
But after the dissolution of 1629 the 
penal laws gradually almost ceased to 
be executed; no one was put to death 
for many years; the celebration of Mass 
was little impeded; even the fines for 
recusancy, unless the king’s wants were 
urvent, were languidly exacted.* Still, 
seventy years ofseverancefrom Rome had 
effectually done their work: the nation 


! Calendar, &c. 

® Dodd, v. App. No. 58 (Tierney). 

8 Father Arrowsmith and Mr. Richard 
Herst. A remarkable story is told about the 
former in Milner’s £'nd of Controversy. 

4 Hallam, Const. List. ch. viii. ; Clarendan, 
vol. i. app. B. 
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wae now Protestant. Panzani, a secret 
agent sent by Urban VIII. to Ingland 
im 1635, reported that the Catholics in 
the kingdom were about 150,000 in 
number.’ Among these doubtless a much 
larger proportion were persons of property 
standing than was the case in the 
‘general population. Numerous conver- 
sions added to their strength about this 
time. Panzani declares, in the Report 
just quoted, that “while he was in 
Vanden, almost all the nobility who 
died, though reputed Protestants, died 
Catholics.” Goodman, the Anglican 
bishop of Gloucester, died a Roman 
Catholic. Secretary Cottington, Secre- 
tary Windebank, Crashaw the Pe Sir 
George Calvert the coloniser of Mary- 
land, Sir Toby Matthews the diplomatist, 
Abraham Woodhead one of the Oxford 
proctors, Cressy a canon of Windsor, 
with many others, submitted to the 
Church before the middle of the century.? 
It was to these conversions that Milton, 
whose religious sympathies were Puritan, 
referred in his “ Lycidas” (1833) ; 
‘6 Besides what the grim wolf, with privy paw, 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said.” 


The Catholics began, even in London, 

to go openly to Masa; schemes of re- 

union were in the air;> Laud’s ritual 

innovations, and the measures of harsh 

repression taken in the High Commission 

Court against the Puritans, all seemed to 
int one way. 

In the civil war between the king 
and the Parliament, which soon broke out, 
the English Catholics, to a man, took 
the king’s side. This has been spoken of 
sometimes in their honour, sometimes to 
their dispraise ; but, in fact, they had no 
alternative. It was no preference for an 
absolute compared with a constitutional 
monarchy which led the descendants ot 
the men who forced reforms from John 
and the first Edward, now to rally to the 
royal standard; but a simple political 
neceasity. They could expect some 
justice trom the king; they could expect 
none from tbe Parliament. The popular 
party under Charles 1, and the country 
party in the next reign, reserved all their 


1 Hallam, be. cit.; the total population at 
thie time was probably Setween four and five 
nilliore. 

2 #janazaa, 11. 827, note. 

S Montagu, Bishop of Chichester, made 
overtures in this sense to Panzani; but he 
secms not to have appreciated the difficulties in 
the way, and his proposals were somewhm coolly 
receiv Hallam, ive. cit. 
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in divnation against intolerance for Pro 
testant persecution of Protestants; Protes- 
tant persecution of Catholics was in their 
eyes right and necessary. ‘This is the 
more remarkable because at this very 
time the Protestants across the Channel 
were enjoying full toleration under the 
Edict o Nantee It is, however, an ine 
disputable fact; and besides be.ng 
ars in many other ways, it is estab= 
ished by a mere reference to the returns 
of the executions of Catholics during the 
reign. Between 1625 and 1640, only the 
two persons already named sullered death; 
but in the period between the meeting 
of the Long Parliament in the autumn of 
1640 and the death of Cromwell in 1653, 
the penal laws claimed twenty-four vic 
tims. A few of these were executed by 
royal authority, that authority being put in 
force in consequence of pressure frum the 
Parliament; but the greater number were 
hanged at Tyburn, after the king had 
ceased to govern in London. For the 
death of the ayved Father Southworth, 
hanged in 1654 solely for his priesthood 
Cromwell, who was then at the head of 
the government, was responsible. There 
is therefore nothing surprising in the de- 
votion with which Catholics fought and 
suffered in the cause of Charles I. Many 
of them fell in battle: eg. Robert 
Dormer, Earl of Carnarvon, killed at 
Newbury (1643), and Sir Arthur Aston, 
who perished in the massacre after the 
storm of Drogheda (1649). The pages ot 
I)odd record the names, services, and 
manner of death of many others, It was 
estimated (though the proportion is pro- 
bubly too high), that out of about five 
hundred gentlemer who lost their lives 
for Charles in the civil war, a hundred 
and ninety-four were Catholics.’ A finer 
type of a brave and loyal gentleman, 
“true as the dial to the sun,” than the 
Marquis of Worcester,? lord of Raglan 
Castle, it would not be easy to produce, 
When the Parliament got the upper hand, 
the Catholics were treated with great 
severity; their estates were often contis- 
cated, when their Protestant neighbours 
were sullered to compound. After the 
king’s execution, they ceased to play an 
active part in public life; nor did they 
seek to maintain relations with the cziled 


1 Dudd, quoted by Haliam, Const. Hist 
.x. 
2 His son, Edward, was also a staunch 


Catholic; his grandson, Henry, first Duke of 
Beaufort, conformed to the Church of Englaad, 
( Dodd.) 


ch 
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royal family. Cromwell's government, 
on the whole, treated them leniently. 
But, in truth, after the battle of Wor- 
cester (1650) all parties were sick of 
bloodshed, and this feeling protected for 
somes years the Catholic priests, and caused 
@ comparative toleration of their worship. 

Under Charles I[.—Neverting to the 
subject of ecclesiastical organisation, we 
find that the archpriest Blackwell (who, 
being thrown into prison after the Gun- 
vowder Plot, had consented to take the 
new oath of allegiance) was on this 
account deprived by the Holy See of his 
office and of all faculties (1603), George 
Birkhead being appointed to succeed him. 
Harrison succeeded Birkhead in 1614. 
Our space does not permit us to do more 
than glance at the dissensions which 
troubled the Catholics, arising out of the 
contention of certain priests that Black- 
well’s jurisdiction was invalid, and out of 
differences between seculars and regulars, 
The necessity for the presence of a bishop 
in England became more and more mani- 
fest, and at length, in 1623, Dr. William 
Vishop was appointed by Gregory XV. as 
the first vicar apostolic. Jle erected a 
chapter, which exercised some kind of 
jurisdiction, in the face of considerable 
doubt and opposition, down to 1695, when 
a decree of propaganda appeared, declar- 
ing that since the deputation of the four 
vicars apostolic in 1688, all previously 
existing jurisdictions had ceased. Dr. 
Bishop dying in 1624, Dr. Richard Smith 
wicceaded him in the following year, but 
withdrew into France in 162!), in conse- 
quence of a proclamation having been 
made for his arrest, and never again re- 
turned to England. He died in 1655. 
The Holy See did not deem it prudent to 
appoint a successor for many years, though 
strongly urged to do so by Sir Kenelm 
Digby and others. 

Charles IT., who, from the time of his 
enforced residence on the Continent, 
appears to have been intellectually con- 
vinced of the truth of Catholicism, but 
had not moral courage enouch to avow it, 
was as favourable to the English Oath- 
dlics all through his life as he dared to be. 
The Pendrells, honest Catholic yeomen 
whc sheltered him while he was in hiding 
at Boscobel after the battle of Worcester, 
were now rewarded with a pension, 
which their descendants are said to receive 
to this day. Between 1660 and 1677 not 
a single Catholic was executed; two Test 
Acta, however, were passed, requiring that 
before entering upon any office under the 
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Crown, or taking his seat in Parliament, 
& man must receive the sacrament accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of England. 
The effect of these statutes, joined to the 
other penal laws, was to make English 
Catholics mere sojourners in their own 
land till the passing of the Emancipation 
Act in 1829. In 1678, through the 
machinations of Shaftesbury, the frantio 
popes excitement about a supposed 
“‘Popish Plot” arose, and between that 
year and 1685 the blood of twenty-four 
victims, all absolutely guiltless of any 
crime, flowed upon the acaffold. The 
last of these was Oliver Plunket, the 
saintly Archbishop of Armagh. Charles 
II. himself was reconciled to the Church 
on his deathbed by Father Huddleston. 

Under James II.—James had become 
a Catholic, while Duke of York, and 
his change of religion was generally 
known about 1673. When he cane to the 
throne in 1685, he was full of zeal for 
Catholic interests; but it was a zeal little 
“according to knowledge.” Moreover, 
the scandalous immorality of his private 
life justly damaged his advocacy 3 pious 
Protestants could not be blamed for re 
garding with distrust the efforts of the 
married lover of Catherine Sedley! te 
advance the interests of his religion by 
over-riding the existing laws. i was & 
time when special caution was necessary, 
and James proceeded with singular rash- 
ness. The Catholics had by this time 
dwindled fearfully;* their political 
weight in the country was gone; Pare 
liament was more likely to add new 
penal laws against them than to repeal 
the old ones; their one hope lay in the 
favour of the executive. NG need this 
hope have been fallacious; for the 
English, when not alarmed or flurried, 
are a good-natured and indulgent people ; 
the penal laws were intrinsically unjust ; 
and the exemption of here and there an 
individual from their stringency by means 
of the dispensing power, assuming that 
the individuals so exempted had been in- 
disputably fit for posts of public trust, 
would have led to no commotion. That 
the dispensing power was reallv a part 
of the royal prerogative, as till then 
understood, aid might lawfully be exer- 

1 Lingard, vol. x. ch. 2. 

3 According to a return quoted by Hallam, 
the number of Catholics above sixteen socom 
after the Revolution was only 18,856, which 
would give under 30,000 for the whole Catholée 
population, Const. Hist. ch. xv. Howeves, 
this number, as he adds, “ appears ineredibly 
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eleed, was decided by eleven out of twelve 
judges at Sir Edward Hales’ trial in 
, and cannot truthfully be questioned. 
But James, with that perverse stupidity 
which was natural to him, proceeded to 
use his power to dispense with, as if it 
were equivalent to a power to repeal, 
the law, and tilled the public service with 
Catholics to an extent far beyond what 
either their numbers or their qualifica- 
tions justified. He gave commissions in 
the army to a number of Catholic officers, 
and caused Oatholic soldiers to be freely 
enlisted ; he ordered four Oatholic lords 
to take their seats in the Privy Council 
without taking the test required by law; 
and he actually made Father Petre, one 
of the worst qualified men in England 
for such a post, a privy councillor, al- 
though the appointment, owing to the 
strong opposition raised, remained in 
abeyance." He worried the two univer- 
sities, ially Oxford, where he forced 
his candidate, Parker (who had professed 
himself a Catholic), upon the Fellows of 
Magdalen instead of the President of 
their choice; made Mass seg 
Catholic) dean of Christ Ohurch; and 
induced the old Master of University 
Obadiah Walker) to fit up a chapel for 
atholic worship within the college pre- 
cincts. But the most utterly foolish and 
suicidal act of all was when, borrowing a 
weapon from the anti-Catholic armoury 
of Queen Elizabeth, he appointed a court 
of Ecclesiastical Commission to control 
the Anglican Church, and by its means 
suspended the Bishop of London, because 
he had not taken severe measures against 
one of his clergy who had preached 
against the Court! The members of the 
commission, it is true, were Protestants, 
with the exception of the crafty Sunder- 
land, a nominal convert, who boasted 
of having. counselled rash courses to the 
king, the sooner to arouse the Protestant 
feeling of the comme: But they were 
mere courtiers, and the odium of their 
acts justly fell on the king, who appeared 
to be using an ecclesiastical supremacy 
which his own Church disowned and con- 
demned, in order to vex and weaken the 
body for whose behoof it was originally 
claimed. None can wonder that the 
indignation felt was general and deep. 


1 James tried hard to obtain the Cardinal’s 
hat for F, Petre, but this the Pope (Innocent 
XI.) courteously but firmly declined. Dryden, 
who was a judge of men, augured ill from 
the 201) elevation of the favourite (Hind 
and Panther, book iii.). 
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All this time the Whig leaders were 
secretly negociating with William of 
Orange; an army of fourteen thousand 
veterans was equipped with all the expe- 
dition and secrecy possible; an invasion 
was determined on; and the landing of 
the troops was safely eftected in Tor Lay 
in November 1688, The general history 
of the period shows how the shameless 
treachery of Ohurchill and others, and 
the skilful use of calumnies against the 
“ Papists,”! paralysed the resistance on 
the king's side. Yet nothing can be more 
clear, on the whole, than this—that it 
was the solid military strength of the 
foreign troops who had been landed 
which enabled the Revolution to succeed. 
That strength would not have sufliced 
without those calumnies, and without the 
king's unpopularity ; but these last causes 
could not have overturned the throne 
without the presence of the Dutch troops. 
Macaulay escribes with exultation 
William's entry into Exeter on the 9th of 
November, at the head, not only of his 
Dutch regiments, but of mercenary bat- 
talions of Swedes, Brandenburghers, Swiss, 
and even negroes, followed by 8 formi- 
dable train of artillery. Against these 
veterans James's inexperienced troops, 
though much superior in numbers, would 
probably have made no etlectual stand ; 
and Churchill’s desertion may have had 
more motives than one. As Flamininus 
pane the liberty of Greece at the 

sthmian Games, so William displayed a 
banner inscribed with “the Liberties of 
England; ” but a thoughtful Englishman 
reading the narrative might well repeat 
the verse of Wordsworth— 


“ Ah! that a conqueror’s words should be so 
dear!” 


The Revolution was accomplished; for 
Catholics, both in England and Ireland, a 
long period of humiliation began. Never- 
theless, from one point of view, the event 
justified them and confounded their ad- 
versaries. There was, then, a “deposing 
power,” after all! Catholics had been 
tortured and put to death, not for main- 


1 “Danby,” says Macaulay, “acted with 
rare dexterity.” Ata general meeting of the 
gentry and freeholders of the three Ridinzs 
which had been summoned to York to address 
the king on the state of affairs, “the dixcus- 
sion had begun, when a cry was suddenly raised 
that the Papists were up, and were slaying the 
Protestants.” They were more likely, as 
Macaulay says, to be trembling for their own 
safety ; but the thing was believed, the popa- 
lace were gulled, and Yorkshire w for 
William.— Hist. of Engl. ch. ix. 
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taining only, but simply for refusing to 
deny, that a king who grossly abused his 
trust might justly be deposed by the 
sentenee of the Pope, as the common 
father of Christendom. Protestantism 
had maintained that this was a wicked 
doctrine: that no power could depose an 
anointed king; the duty of passive 
obedience had been solemnly enunciated 
by the University of Oxford only five 
years before the Revolution. Now, ona 
sudden, the king was deposed, and most 
Protestants were delighted. It appeared, 
therefore, that there was a fata “ de- 
posing power,” but that it resided, not in 
the Pope, but tn any strong political party 
assisted by a foreiyn army. ‘The case 
resembled, in some respects, the strug:le 
of the League with Henri Quatre in the 
gixteenth century. The Catholic League, 
helped by He Pais prevented the un- 
reconciled Henry from reigning peaceably ; 
the Whig party, helped by a Dutch 
army, prevented the Catholic James from 
reigning at all. Which of these foreign 
interveutions—the helping power being 
moral in the first case, material in the 
seecond—involved the greater amount of 
national humiliation, it may be left to the 
justice of the future to decide. 

Since the Revolution.—From 1688 for 
nearly a hundred years English Catholics 
were debarred from any share in the 
public life of the nation and subjected to 
countless disabilities and indignities, A 
new batch of penal laws came in with 
William “the Deliverer.” First it was 
enacted (1680) that Papists and reputed 
Papists should remove at least ten miles 
from Westminster. Another statute of 
the same year ordered that Papists and 
reputed Papists should be disarmed, and 
that a horse worth more than && be 
longing to any Papist should be seized. 
In the Toleration Act (1689) a proviso 
was inserted, “that neither this Act, nor 
any clause, article, or thing herein con- 
tained, shall extend, or be construed to 
extend, to give any ease, benefit, or ad- 
vantage to any papist or popish recusant 
whatsoever.” the Bill of Rights it was 
declared that no Papist, nor anyone that 
married a [apist, should inherit the 
crown. In a later statute (1699) “for 
further preventing the growth of Popery,” 
a reward of 100/. was offered for in- 
formation leading to the conviction of 
a Catholic priest for saying Mass or 
keeping school, and such priest was to be 
imprisoned for life. It contained also 
provisions of which the object was to 
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disinherit Catholic landowners, and trans 
fer their estates to the next of kin being, 
or becoming, Protestant. The Act of 
Settlement (1701) contirmed the decision 
of the former Act, by which the son of 
James IJ. had been included in the sen- 
tence of deprivation passed against the 
father, and settled ilie crown on the 
Princess Sophia and her issue, being 
Protestants. In the Bill of Rights before 
mentioned a new oath of allegiance was 
inserted, by which aspirants to public 
employment were required to deny that 
any foreign pete therefore, by 
implication, the Pope—had or ought to 
have any ecclesiastical or spiritual juris 
diction within the realm. The object 
being now to erclude English Catholics— 
not, as it nad been under James L, to 
entrap them—this was the simplest way 
of attaining the end proposed, since no 
Catholic could take the oath without 
abjuring his religion. In violation of 
the treaty of Limerick (1691) to which 
William’s faith was pledged, the Irish 
Parliament framed, in the course of this 
and the next reiyn, their notorious penal 
code, with the deliberate object of destroy- 
ing the nationality, breaking the sail 
and plundering the remaining property, 
of the Catholic people of Ireland. 
A large poe ee Sag the ma- 

jority—ot the English people regarded 
Villiam as a usurper; many of the very 
men who had set him up, in particular 
Marlborough and Russell, repented of 
what they had done, and opened secret 
negotiations with the exiled Court; there 
were the war in Ireland, the plot of Sir 
J. Fenwick, James's conciliatory Declara- 
tion of 1603, and the war carried on by 
France from 16/1] to 1697. ae 
however miscarried—partly through Wile 
liam’s sagacity and good fortune, but 
chiefly owing to the rooted aversion of a 
community long inured to heresy to come 
to any terms with Catholicism, As Pope 
says— 

Hopes after hopes of pious Papists failed, 

While mi:hty William’s thundering aru. 

prevailed, 

4 James died in 1701, and Anne his 
aughter succeeded in the following . 
lier brother, James III., was brought ue 
at the French Court; the chivalrous gene- 
rosity of Louis XIV. never suffered him 
to feel that he was a dependent and a 
helpless exile. If the young man would 
have consented to embrace the lican 
religion, his accession, upon Anne’s death, 
would have been effected with casa 
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Ourious evidence of this may be seen in 
Lord Middleton’s correspondence with 
Cardinal Gualterio.’ For instance, writing 
in 1712 to complain of a certain coldness 
and want of sympathy on the part of the 
Pope (Clement XI.) towards hrs unfortu- 
nate mestor, Middleton says this is all 
the harder to bear when the king is 
surrounded by temptations, and “the 
English are resorting to ory means, in 
the endeavour to gain him and bring him 
over to their side; he would have but to 
comply, in order to be recalled, and to 
reign poet in his three kingdoms,” 
But, he adds, his master’s religious faith 
is too firm and pure to allow him to listen 
to such overtures for a moment. 

As soon as Anne was dead, James 
made the attempt to regain the throne 
of his fathers ag feats he 3 ae long 

reparing; and the rising of 1715 was 
the result. But for the incompetency of 
the leaders, Mar and Forster, opposed as 
they were by Whig chiefs of great vigour 
aad ability, the enterprise might have 
succeeded ; for the rule of a foreigner who 
eould not speak a word of. English was 
most unacceptable to the great majority 
of the people. Both after this rising, and 
the much more serious one of 1745, the 
scaffold streamed with the blood of Jaco- 
bite and Catholic ¢rastors, men who died 
bravely for hereditary right, and were 
immolated by the Whigs on the altar of 
revolution and parliamentary sovereignty. 
The elder Chevalier died in 1758; the 

ounger, as time wore on, was said to 

ave fallen into viciouscourses, Despair- 
ing of ever seeing the ancient line restored, 
the Catholics of England had begun to cool 
in their loyalty to the Stuart family, just 
about the time when the disasters of the 
later years of the War of Independence 
had warned the English Government of the 
expediency of conciliating the proscribed 
elasses in the population of England and 
Ireland. Sir George Savile's Act of 1778 
ar the worst portions of the statute 

1699; a new oath of allegiance was 
fram d, which it was possible for a Catho- 
lic to take without denying his religion; 
and Catholic noblemen and gentlemen 
flocked up to Westminster in great num- 
bers to take it. It would ill become us, 
who are in the enjoyment of full civil 
ights, to sit in judgment on the conduct 

of men so severely tried as were the 


3 Gualterio Papers, Add. MSS, 81,257, 
Brit. Mus Middleton, a man of character and 


seo Macaulay), was Secretary of State 
at the Mea Court 
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English Catholics of those days. Yet it 
may be remarked that their abandonmens 
of the Stuart cause, whether justifiable or 
not, was far from bringing them the ade 
vantages which they expected from it. 
Parliamentary life and i ptie euployment 
were still barred against them by the 
Test Acts, Fifty years had still to elapse 
before those barriers were removed by the 
Act of Emancipation. During all that 
time the Catholics—at least an educated 
and influential section of them—were 
incessantly agitating; they were ready 
to go to lengths which seem to us ridicue 
lous; to call themselves “ Protesting 
Catholic Dissenters ”"—give Government 
a veto on the appointment of bisho 
pledge themselves to support the Anglie 
can Establishment—and repudiate the 
temporal jurisdiction of the Roman Pon- 
tifls in every conceivable form,' if onl 
they might ba admitted within the pale 
of the constitution. All wasin vain; and 
it was not till the imminent danger of 
civil war in Ireland, with a great man 
like O'Connell leading the Catholics, 
frightened the English Parliament into 
new courses, that the Catholic claims 
were conceded (1829). It is also in- 
dubitable that the sight of so many 
Catholic gentlemen coming up to London 
to take the oaths excited the slumbering 
bigotry of the Protestants: Wesley wrote 
several violent anti-Catholic tracts; the 
Protestant Association was formed; and 
the terrible riots of 1780 wrecked in a 
week—for the London mission at least— 
the slow and diflicult reparations of two 
hundred years.* Moreover—as if some 
secret lik existed in the minds of many 
Catholics between loyalty to their princes 
and fidelity to their religion—the aban- 
donment of the Stuarts was followed by 
the open defection from the faith of several 
Catholics of high standing, and even of 
some priesta.® e death, in 1807, of the 
last male descendant of James II., Henry, 
Cardinal of York, appeared to the general 


1 See Charles Butler’s Historical Memoirs 
18205 and Milner’s Sujplementary Dfemoirs 
1820) for the history of the famous Catholie 
mmittee of 1787. 

? The number of Catholics was now con- 
siderably increased, and “appears, by the re- 
turns made to the House of Lords in 1780, to 
have been [in England and Wales} 69,876.” 
Husenbeth’s Life of Bishop Milner, p. 91. 

5 Milner gives the namesof nine peers, four 
baronets, and five priests, with an “ &c.” after 
each list. See Suppl. Mem. p. 44, note. He is 
spenking of the year immediately 
178u 
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public to confer’ on the fortunate House 
of Hanover, besides ita existing titles of 
possession and Parliamentary sanction, the 
title also of hereditary right. During the 
long Continental war, the Catho ic body 
strenuously supported, with whatever so- 
cial and political influence was left to it, 
the king and the aristocracy, in their 
struggle against the crowned anarchy in 
France. Soon after Emancipation (which, 
as shown above, was obtained for Mnglish 
Catholics by the growing political power 
of their Irish brethren), what is known as 
the Tractarian movement developed itaeif 
within the English church (1833). The 
chief lender and most gifted representa- 
tive of the movement, John Henry New- 
man, followed by Dr. Ward, Mr. Oakeley, 
and several hundreds of the clergy and 
laity of the Establishment, came over to 
the Catholic Church in or about the year 
1845. An Irish immigration during the 
lnst forty years has largely increased, in 
all the large towns, the Gat olic element; 
so that the total Catholic population in 
England and Wales is believed at the 

resent time to be at least one million. 

he number of clergy of and above the 
sacerdotal order, secular and regular, with- 
in the same limits, is close upon two 
thousand. 

Reverting again to the subject of 
ecclesiastical organisation, we find that, 
after the long interval of nearly sixty 
years (1629-1685) during which there 
was no resident bishop in England, the 
Holy See, at the request of James IL, 
nominated four bishops of sees tn partibus 
to be vicars apostolic in as many districts 
into which Encland was now divided— 
the London, the Midland, the Northern, 
and the Western. The first holders of 
these vicariates were Drs. Leyburn,? Gif- 
ford, Smith, and Ellis, and the succession 
was from this time uninterrupted. The 
saintly bishop Challoner governed the 
Tondon district, at first as coadjutor, 
from 1741 to 1781, dying at the age of 
ninety. The rugged, energetic, noble- 
hearted Milner, Bishop of Castabala, au- 
thor of the “End of Controversy” and 
many other well-known works, was vicar 
apostolic in the Midland district from 


‘ It did not really do 80; for the lines of 
Savoy and Savoy-Modena, being descended 
from Charles I., have a better title tothe crown 
on the legitimist principle than the House of 
Hanover, which traces back to Elizabeth, 
Charles I.’s sister. 

® Dr. Leybarn had been consecrated as sale 
Wicas apostolic three years earlier. 
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1803 to his death in 1826. The “ Rules 

of the Mission,” which put an end te 

many disputes of old standing, were set 

a by a bull of Benedict XIV. in 
53. 

A new division was made in 1840 
when the number of vicariates was raised 
to eight. 

In 18650, by an apostolic brief of the 
late Pope Pius IX., the privilege of being 
governed by bishops in ordinary, after 
an intermission of nearly three hundred 
years, was restored to the English Cath- 
olics, to the unspeakable satisfaction of all 
concerned, thouzh to the consternation 
of many who were not concerned, who 
raised an extraordinary hubbub about 
what they called the Poye’s “ insolent 
intrusion.” Parliameut hastily paseed an 
Act (which, after remaining inoperative 
for some years, was repealed), prohibit- 
ing the new bishops from taking terri- 
torial titles. By the Papal brief, the 
whole kingdom, with Wales, was formed 
into one province under the new Arch- 
bishopof Westminster, Cardinal Wiseman, 
with twelve suffragan sees: Beverley, 
Birmingham, Clifton, Hexham, Liverpool, 
Newport and Menevia, Northampton, 
Nottingham, Plymouth, Salford, Shrews- 
bury, and Southwark. Of the prelates 
who were the first to fill these sees, Dr. 
Ullathorne, the venerated Bishop of Birm- 
ingham, alone survives. In 1878, the 
diocese of Beverley was divided into two 
new dioceses, Leeds and Middlesbrough ; 
and in 1882 the new diocese of Porta 
mouth was formed out of Southwark. 

There has been little opportunity for 
Ingliah Catholics since the Reformation 
to serve their country in civil or military 
capacities, because they have been usually 
under the ban of the laws. In literature 
the field being comparatively open, many 
among them have attained to distinction. 
The names of Pope and Dryden will occur 
to everyone; besides these may be men- 
tioned Habington, Crashaw, Massinger, 
Alban Butler, Bishops Challoner and Mil- 
ner,Cardinal Wiseman, Waterton, &c. &¢. 

ENGLISH COLLEGE AT ROMS. 
A school and hostel for the use of English- 
men dwelling at or visiting Rome is saad 
by Matthew of Westminster to have been 
founded by Ina, King of Wessex, in 727. 
Matthew of Westminster is a somewhat 
late authority; his statement, therefore, 
cannot be accepted with confidence. 
Malmesbury (“ Gest. Reg.” lib. ii.) asserts 
that the school was founded by King 
of Mercia, On the other hand, Matthow 
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Paris‘ tells us that this same Offa only 
sésited theachool, in 791,and found it flour- 
ishing; alev that heendowed it for all time 
to come with an annual penny payable 
by every family in his kingdom. How- 
ever this may be, we have it on excellent 
authority * that the school of the English 
nation, ‘‘ Angelcynnes scolu,” was burnt 
down in 816. Tradition said that it was 
rebuilt by Egbert, again burnt down in 
853, and restored by Ethelwulf, the father 
of Alfred.’ In 884, Pope Marinus freed it 
from all tribute, at the request of Alfred.‘ 
Nearly three hundred years afterwards, 
St. Thomas of Canterbury is said to have 
resided at the hostel and visited the church 
near it,in the Via di Monserrato, formerly 
built by Offa in honour of the Holy 
Trinity. Olose to this church, two cen- 
turies later, in 1880, “certain English- 
men, being in Rome, procured licence of 
the Pope to build a hospital.”* The 
old school and hostel seem to have dis- 
appeared; the church, soon after the 
martyrdom, had received the name of 
St. Thomas; it was desecrated by the 
French Jacobins. Among the founders 
were two bishops (Braybroke of Lon- 
don and Brampton of Rochester) and 
some of the principal citizens of London. 
The hospital was for the use of English 
travellers or ard a gentleman was 
to be lodged, but not fed, for three days; 
&® commoner was to be lodged and fed 
for eight days; if a pregnant woman was 
confined there, she was to be kept with- 
out charge till after her purification, and 
then to depart with the child; but if she 
feared to take the child with her, it was 
to be maintained till it was seven years 
old. A considerable endowment must 
have been provided in order to enable so 
qmunificent a charity to be carried out. 
{n 1449, the hospital was rebuilt on an 
umproved plan; to meet the expense a 
collection was made in every parish in 
ingland; but the plan is said to have 


answered but ill, owing to the great 
enet of tranamitting the money. Under 
Henry VII. several persons, whom fear of 
the tycant had driven from England, were 

1 Vita Ofe If. 

® Sas Chron. sub anno. 

5 Malmes. loc. ci. 


rani years’ penieae at eties aeynia ; 
no contem writer mentions anything 
of the kind. aia 

pea Stow’s History of London, quoted by 
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relieved in this Roman hospital, When 
the Catholic bishops were driven from 
their sees at the accession of Elizabeth 
Thomas Goldwell, Bishop of St. Asaph. 
came to Rome, and was allowed by the 
Pope to have the use of the hospital, along 
with several Marian priesta and two or 
three laymen. The same Goldwell soon 
afterwards sat as one of the fathers of 
Trent. 

A great change now passed over the 
hospital; it had heretofore served to 
supply the material wants of the few 
English who visited Rome; it was now to 
be remodelled, and serve for the future 
the spiritual wants of the whole English 
nation, then fast lapsing into heresy. The 
generous soul of bre ry XIII., moved 
with a deep compassion for the state of 
England, and instigated by Dr. Allen 
(afterwards Cardinal) and Owen Lewis, 
Archdeacon of Cambrai, resolved upon 
the conversion of the hospital into a mis- 
pega college. For this purpose (1578) 
he added plentifully to the old rents, 
assigning, till other provision should be 
made, 3,000 crowns annually for the sup- 
ae of the college from the Apostolic 

atary, and making Cardinal Morone, 
the legate whose able diplomacy had 
done eo much for the success of the 
Council of Trent. its first protector. The 
bull effecting all this begins Quantam 
bonitas. ‘The design was that the col- 
lege should maintain about sixty students, 
all English, and that these should swear 
to go on the English mission on the 
completion of their education as might be 
directed by their superior. Dr. Maurice 
Clenock was nominated the first rector, 
but in about a year’ the college was 
made over to the Company of Jesus, whe 
had the ch of it down to the sup 
pression of the society in 1773, The 
supply of students came at first from the 
Rheims seminary, afterwards from the 
Jesuit school of St.Omer. Gregory XIIL 
enriched the collere witk many gifts and 
pee: Sixtus V. (Peretti), though he 
avoured its design, fouad himself com- 
sabes by financial difficulties to make a 

rge deduction from the revenue hitherto 
assigned to it from the Datary; Gre- 

1The cause of Dr. Clenock’s removal was 
an unhappy difference which arose between 
the Welsh and English students. The latter 
complained that the rector, a Welshman, 
showed partiality towards his countrymen, and 
became insubordinate. Being required to obey 
or leave Rome,they,to the number of twenty, 


chose the latter alternative. See Flanagan's 
Church History, vol. i. ch. 12. 
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gory XIV. ra.sed the grant se eee 
not to its former level. By 1647, the 
college could count among its alumni 
forty prieste who had suffered martyrdom 
in England. Pictures of many of these 
hung upon the interior walls of the 
college previous to the havoc and rapine 
made by the French invaders in 1798. 
So near to certainty was their chance of 
winning the palm considered, that when 
St. Philip Neri the founder of the Oratory 
met any of the students, he used to salute 
tlem with the words, “ Salvete, flores 
martyrum!” (“TIail, ye flowers of the 
martyrs’). On the disputesand difficulties 
which commenced in the sixteenth and 
continued on in the seventeenth century, 
because some of the students, either for 
the sake of a more secure subsistence, or 
in the belief that it could not be wrong 
to embrace a more perfect way of life, 
neglected the missionary oath ty which 
they were bound to serve as seculara on 
the English mission, and joined religious 
orders, some particulars may be seen in 
}lanagan, vol. ii. ch. 23, AJ such pro- 
ceedings were severely condemned by a 
brief of Alexander VII, dated in 1660. 
Aiter the suppression of the Jesuits, and 
till the French invasion, the college ap- 
Hei to have been managed by seculars. 
‘he advent of the Jacobins involved it 
and most of the other colleges in ruin; 
and it was only restored in 1818, during 
the pontificate of Pius VII., who ap- 
ln Dr. Robert Gradwell rector. 
Vicholas Wiseman, afterwards Cardinal, 
was rector under Gregory AVI. (1831- 
1846), and celebrated the Pope's visit to 
the college, in 1836, by a charming Latin 
address, which may be seen inscribed on 
the walls. The dress of the students is 
the soutane, the manfellone, or long cloak, 
of black cloth, and the clerical hat. 
Among the Cardinal-protectors since the 
restoration of the colleye have been Con- 
galvi, Zurla, and Weld. A new church 
(1882), dedicated to St. Thomas 4 Becket, 
is fast approaching completion. (Dodd's 
“Church History,” part iv.; Moroni, 
 Thiziovario Ecclesiastico.”) 
wPpacT. (See Crcrz.] 
BPARCHY (¢rapyia). This was 
the Greek word for provincta. On the 
transfer of the term to the ecclesiastical 
erganisntion, it meant an ecclesiastical 
rovince governel by a metropolitan 
Usagi) and com aining several bishops’ 
sees, (lor this use Suicer, in his 
Thesaurus,” quotes Macarius of Ancyra.) 
The Covucil of Antioch (341) limited the 
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exercise of a bishop’s power to his own 
érapxyia; by which some have ander. 
stood “diocese;” but it is better to 
understand it of bis ecclesiastica! province, 

In the Russian schismatical church at 
the present day a bishop is called an 
“eparch;” in 1839 there were in Russia 
forty-six “ eparchies” or episcopal sees. 

/#PHESUS, COUNCIL OF. The 
Third General Council met xt Ephesus 
in 431, defined the Catholic dogma that 
the Blessed Virgin is the mother of God, 
and condemued the contrary error of 
Nestorius. 

1. Lhe Occasion of the Definitton.— 
The Church had taught the reality of 
Clirist’s human nature in opposition to the 
Docetz, expressly defined his true and 
perfect Godhead when it was denied by 
the Arians; and at a later date the ques- 
tion as to the way in which these two 
natures were united began to be agitated. 
Karly Fathers had used ditlerent expres- 
sions to indicate this union, but they had 
not investigated, or at least discussed, the 
point with scientific precision. Ignatius 
speaks of Christ as “bearing flesh (aapxo- 
gopos); Tertullian describes Him as 
“clothed with flesh ;” very often the early 
Fathers use the word “ mixture ” (xpaocs, 
commiaito) of the union between the two 
natures.2, No doubt these expressions are 
meant to express the Catholic doctrine 
that the two natures of God and Man are 
united in the wne Person of the Word, 
that the one Chirist is both God and Man; 
but the theological controversies which 
began in the fourth century made it plain 
that formal detinition on the union of the 
two uatures in Christ was imperatively 
demanded. 

The doctrine of Apollinaris, whu 
taught that the divinity in Christ sup- 
plied the place of intellect which is proper 
to man, amounted to a denial that Christ 
really was perfect man and to a confusion 
of the divine with the human nature, In 
opposition to this false doctrine, great 
teachers in the school of Antioch, particu 
larly Diodorus of Tarsus, and Theodore, 
afterwards Bishop of Mopsuestia, fell into 
error at the opposite extreme. Theodore, 
who developed the ideas of Diodorus and 
is the great representative of the school, 
in his anxiety to maintain the perfect 
manhood of Christ, conceived of Him asa 
man in whom God the Word dwelt—é.e. 


1 Ad Smyrn. 5. 

3 See Iren. ‘ii. 19, 1; Redepenning’s note 
on Orig. Pe Princip. p. 196; Cyprian, De Van- 
itut. Jdol. ii. 
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he confessed, not that the Word became 
man (évarvSpennots), but merely that 
the Word, who dwells in all good Chris- 
tians, dwelt in @ special way and with 
extraordinary power in Christ (évoiknots) 
True, he distinguishes the indwelling 
of the Word in Christ from his indwel- 
ling in Christians, pointing to Christ's 
supernatural birth, his sinlessness, and to 
the fact that, owing to the union between 
the Word and Christ, the latter partici- 
pes in the glory of the former; still, 
aras he may have been, and doubtless 
was, from intending it, the logical result 
of his premisses was to reduce Christ to a 
mere man, dillering from others in the 
degree and not in the kind of his union 
with God. Further, Theodore, as he did 
not acknowledze the unity of Person in 
Christ, was forced to recognise in [lim two 
different and distinct agents. i Com- 
MUNiIcATIO IpiomatuUM.] Catholics say 
“God suffered,” “the man Christ raised 
the dead,” because the one Person of the 
Word suffered in his human, raised the 
dead inthe might cf lis divine nature, 
just asin the case of ordinary men it is 
the one peraonal being who reasons with 
his mind and moyes with his body, Tere 
Theodore was at issue with the language 
of Scripture and the Fathers from the 
earliest times. St. Peter says (Acts ili. 
15) the Jews “killed the prince of life,” 
and one of his earliest successors, Clement 
of Itome, speaks of “the sufferings of 
God.’ In particular, Theodore refused to 
call the Blessed Virgin Mother of God, 
although the title had been approved by 
Origen, Alexander of Alexandria, and 
Athars.eius.! Only in a loose sense, he 
urged, could Mary be called the Mother 
of God, viz. beca:se God dwelt in Christ 
after an extraudinsry manner. Properly 
ing she bore a man, in whom the 
anion with the Word had begun, but was 
so far from being perfect that he was not 
oop his baptism | called the Son of God.” 
another place he writes, “It is mad- 
ness to say, God was born of the Virgin; 
not God, but the temple in which God 
dwelt was born of Mary.” 

Nestorius was a younger contemporary 
of and belonged to the school of Theodore. 
Born in a Syrian town, Germanicia, he 
eame for his seculsr education to Antioch, 
entered a monastery there, became after- 
wards a priest of the cathedral, and made 
@ good reputation by bis eloquence and 


1 See Cardinal Newman’s note in Oxford 
ganslation of St. Athanasius, p. 420 (ip the old 
a@dition). 
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strictness of life. In 428 he was con. 
secrated Bishop of Constantinople. Aus 
most immediately afterwards the strife op 
the title @eoroxos began: indeed, Nes 
torius said he found the strife already 
kindled when he came to Constantinople. 
In homilies, frarments of which are pre« 
served, Nestorius defended the doctrine 
which had been propounded Ly Theodore, 
to the great scandal, not only of priests, 
but of lay people. The orthodox cause 
was defended in Constantinople itself by 
the bishops usebius of Doryleum and 
Proclus of Cyzicum, while Cyril of Alexe 
andria stated the true doctrine in @ sere 
mon preached at Master 420, and wrote 
twice to Nestorius, conjuring him to ree 
cant. Cyril's letters were in vain, and 
both he and Nestorius referred the case to 
the Roman bishop. The Pope, Celestine 
]., called on Nestorius to recant within 
tendays,and commissioned Cyril to depose 
him in case of refusal. At a couneil held 
in Alexandria Cyril published twelve 
anathemas against the doctrine of Nes- 
torius, Nestorius answered with twelve 
anathentas of his own. John of Antioch, 
Theodoret of Cyrus, and others sided 
with Nestorius, and to restore peace the 
}'mperor Theodosius II. eonvoked acoun- 
cat Hphesus in 431. Pope Celestine 
wrote to Theodosius on May 16 of that 
year promising to send legates. 

2. The Llistory of the Counctl.—For 
some time the bishops who had assembled 
at Itphesus waited for the arrival of John, 
Patriarch of Antioch; when, however, 
there seemed to be no hope of his arrival, 
the council opened on June 22, There 
were 160 bishops present, and before the 
end of the first session this number had 
increased to 198, The lathers met in the 
cathedral dedicated to the Mother of God, 
and Cyril, who, as the Acts expressly say, 
represented the Pope, presided. Nes- 
torius refused to appear, on the ground 
that the council was not complete so Jong 
as John of Antioch and his bishops were 
absent, while a considerable number of 
bishops from Asia Minor, including ‘Theo- 
doret of Cyrus, refused to take part for 
the same reasan. During the session, 
which lasted late into the night, letters 
of Cyril, Nestorius, Celestine, as weil 
aa passages of the lathers confirming the 
Catholic faith, were read and compared 
with the utterances of Nestorius, who was 
at last soleranly deposed by the council. 
All tho bishops subscribed this sentence. 
The people of the town received the vews 
of the result with great joy. The city 
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was illuminated in many parts, and the 
bishops were escorted home with torches. 

Candidian (who represented the em- 
peror at the council) and Nestorius pro- 
tested against the proceedings as null and 
void, because they had taken place before 
the arrival of the Antiochene bishops. 
John of Antioch came at last on the 2Uth 
or 27th of June, and in a council of forty- 
three bishops deposed Cyril with Memnon, 
Kkshop of :phesus, and excommunicated 
all who agreed with them. On July 10th 
the second session opened, in presence of 
the three Papal legates, two of whom, 
Arcadius and Projectus, were bishops; 
the third, Philip, a priest. The legates 
were directed by the Pope to see that his 
sentence against Nestorius was carried 
out, and, in case of approval, to confirm 
the acta of the synod. The Pope's letter 
wasreceived with acclamation by the coun- 
cil, and the Fathers declared that in their 
condemnation they had but followed the 
sentence and rule (Wadov xal rurov) of 
Celestine. In the third session, the legates 
approved theresolutions passed before their 
arrival. In the fifth, John of Antioch 
and his bishops were excommunicated. 
The Fathers also addressed a letter to 
Celestine, giving a history of the council 
and stating their acceptance of the 
Western decrees ayainst the Pelagians. 
In the sixth session, the Nicere Creed was 
read and all new symbois cf faith pro- 
" hibited; in the seventh and last, Cyprus 
was declared independent of tke Antio- 
chene Patriarchate; a circular letter was 
addressed to the whole Church, and six 
canons were published. The legates 
sizned the decrees, and they were 
confirmed next year by Pope Sixtus IL. 
The emperor was at first extremely 
averse to the proceedings of the Ephesine 
Council, and he began by declaring 
it his will that both Cyril and Nes- 
torius should be deposed. At last, 
however, he sent deputies to meet the 
bishops at Chalcedon and examine the 
matter, and he ended by accepting Cyril's 
doctrine and allowing him the quiet 
possession of his see. Nestorius was con- 
fined in his old monastery at Antioch, and 
afterwards banished to Upper I[gypt, 
wher» »3 died in 440. It was only 
gradua.ly that the Syrian bishops made 
eace with the Egyptian and Western 
Bisho ps. However, this opposition of the 
turmer really arose from personal feeling 
and misunderstanding rather than from 
difference of faith; and less than two 
years after the council, early in 433, peace 
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was restored between Antioch and Alez- 
andria. Some, however, of the Antiochene 
bishops, particularly Theodoret of Cyrus, 
continued their opposition longer. ‘The 
priest Ibas, on the other hand, was here- 
tical as well as achismatic; he was de» 
voted to the doctrine of Nestorius, and his 
friends, failing to obtain toleration with- 
in the Roman empire, emigrated to Persia, 
where one of them, Barsumas, founded a 
Nestorian church at Nisibis. The later 
history of the Nestoriana will be found in 
a cs tasliad article. 

wo points in the history of the coun- 
cil seem to call for further explanation. 

First, it may be well to state more 
fully the definitions of faith promulgated 
by the Fathers at Ephesus. They declare 
that the Blessed Virgin is mother of God 
(Oeordxos'), becanse she “after the flesh 
bore the Word from God, wko had be- 
come flesh; that the Word is united 
substantially (xaé’ trdoraciy) to flesh "— 
s.e.as substance to substance; whereas the 
Nestorians made the union one of Person 
to Person, and so merely accidental ?; that 
the same person (rév avrdv) is God and 
man, so that it is heresy to distinguish the 
things which the Scripture says of Christ 
in such a manner as to say that some 
belong to the man, conceived of as with a 
proper existence over and above the Word 
of God (mapa rdv é€x Geo Aoyow iduas 
voounevm), Others only to the Word. 
Further the council anathematises those 
who call Christ a man “ who bore God” 
(Oeopspov); who say that the Word is 
the God or Lord of Christ; that the 
risen Christ is to be adored with the 
Word; &ce., &c. 

Next it is to be observed that the 
council forbade alterations in, or additions 
to, the Nicene Creed, for special reason. 
The Nestorian party at the time were 
using a Creed which had been written by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia and imposing it 
on Quartodecimans who wished to join 
theCatholic Church. To prevent abuses of 
this kind the council prohibited the use 
of any other Creed than that of Nic#wa, 
under pain of excommunication. But 
this was plainly a rene eek rule, which 
& competent authority had impoaed and a 
competent authority could abrogate. 

EPIGONATION. [See VESTMENTS 
oF GRERK OnvRCcH.] 


1 “ Def venetrix ” rather than “ Dei mater™ 
is the accurate translation. 

2 The old Latin version renders vréerace 
eres “substance: ” see Petav. De Jncarnad 
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EPIPHANY (¢mdavea). A feast 
kept on January 6 to commemorate the 
manifestation of Christ's glory—(1) when 
the oni adored Him; () in his baptism, 
when the voice from heaven proclaimed 
Him the Son of God; (3) in the miracle 
of changing water into wine, when 
Ohrist began his miracles and “ mani- 
feasted * his glory. Inthe fourth century 
the feast of the Epiphany ranked among 
the greatest of the Church’s solemnities. 
Sometimes, as appears from St. Gregory 
Nagianzen, the baotiann only of Christ 
was commemorated on the Epiphany, 
and hence probably whe Greek name for 
the feast, “the holy day of one ” (4 dyia 
Tav hore npépa),; which alludes to the 
“iNumination* of baptism, or possibly 
to a very ancient tradition that at Christ's 
baptism lights appeared on the Jordan. 
However, the Bain hymn for the 
day, composed by Truaentius in the 
fourth century, proves that tae vhreefold 
commemoration on the Epipiany is 
accient in the West. 

The vigil of this feast is not a fustiag 
day, because the whole Christmas season 
is regarded asa prolonged feast. There 
is no invitatory in the matins of the day, 
probably because the psalm “ Venite” 
occurs in Nocturn INI. Solemn baptism 
was given in the East on the vigil of the 
Epiphany ; and at the present day among 
the Oriental sects it is usual for the 
clergy to bless the river of the place at 
this time, and the devout plunge, despite 
the cold, into the hallowed water. (Tho- 
massin, “ Traité des Festes.” 

=uPrscoPpacy. [See Bisnop.] 

EPISTLE. A portion of Scripture 
read after the collects and before the 
Gospel in the Mass. This portion of 
Scripture is generally, but not always, 
taken from the Epistles of the Apostles, 
and above all from those of St. Paul; 
whence in old MSS. of the Missal it is in- 
scribed “De Apostolo.” Sometimes, 
however, it is taken from the Old Testa- 
ment; in the Ambrosian and Mozarabic 
Miasals there are two lessons read before 
the Gospel—one from the Old, the other 
from the New Testament. In early 
times letters of bishops and Popes were 
sometimes read at Mass, especially letters 
of peace and communion testifying to 
the unity which bound orthodox bishops 
to each other, and to the see of Peter. 
Our present arrangement of the Epistles 
and ls is commonly attributed to 
&. Jerome. 

The priest who celebrates always 


rtyrs and confessors for the faith en- 
x 
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reads the Fpistle, but in high Masses i 
is also sung by the subdeacon, who 
receives special authority to do so at his 
ordination. However, the old forms of 
ordination make no allusion to any such 
function of subdeacons, and till the 
eighth century it was the lector, not the 
subdeacon, who used to exercise it. The 
Congregation of Rites permits a clerk in 
minor orders to sing the Epistle at high 
Mass, if a suLdeacon cannot be had, but 
the clerk must not wear the maniple. 
(Benedict XIV. “ De Miss.”) 

EPISTOLZ ECCLESIASTICZ. 
Of these there are many kinds, the folluw- 
ing being the most important : 

1. Apostolice. Letters written by the 
Roman Pontiff in virtue of his apostolic 
authority, whether they be constitutions, 
or briefs, or rescripts, &c. 

2. Commendatoria. [See ComMeEN- 
DATORY LETTERS. 

3. Communicatorie. Letters granted 
to all who were in the communion of the 
Church, and cultivated peace with her. 

4. Confessorie. Letters by which 


wreated bishops that particular Lapsi 
(persons who had consented to sacritice) 
mixht be restored to the peace of the 
Charch. 

5. Decretales. [See DecRRrALS. ] 

6. Dimissoria. [See Dimissoriazs." 

7. Encyclica. [See WNcycricat. ] 

8. Enthronistice. Letters addressed 
by bishops after their consecration to 
other bishops, in testimony of their faith 
and orthodoxy, aud that they might 
receive from them letters of peace and 
communion in return. 

9. Formate. Both commendatory 
and dimissorial letters were anciently 
called by this name, after the Nicene 
Couacil had ordered that they should be 
composed according to a certain form. 
Some are of opinion that they were so 
called from the form of the seal attached 
tv them. The object in either case was 
to assure the receiver of the genuineness 
of the letter. In later times it came tu 
mean a letter of orders, containing 
certain signs, usually Greek letters, only 
understood by the bishops, certifying 
that an order had been conferred on the 
bearer. 

10, Puschales, Letters by which 
metropolitans announced to their suffra- 
gans, and these to their clergy, the right 
tine of keeping Easter. 

11. Pastorales. Letters of instruction 
sent to particular churches, as some of 
3 
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those of St. Paul and of St. Ignatius. 
(Ferraris; “fislola@,; Wetzer and Welte, 
Litereé Formate.) 


ERA (Lat. @ra. The word is pro- 
bably derived from @ra, the plural of es, 
which seems to have been uscd in classical 
times in the senseof ‘a given number.’’ 
It has been proposed (art, by Mr. Wensley 
in the Dict. of Christ. Antiq.,'? Smith 
and Cheetham) to use eva of any suc- 
cession of years commencing at a certain 


date, and epoch of the date from which 
such era is reckoned. 


of the word for which sutficient reason is 
not shown. It seems better, with the 
writer in Ferraris, to distinguish between 
eva,a date fixed upon by the consent of 
some nation or community, and efech, a 
date fixed by chronologers. 

There is no trace in the Old Testa- 
ment of the Jews having dated cvents 
froin a recogiised era until we Come near 
to the time of Christ. Attempts seem 
to have been made to establish an eva, 
but they came to nothing. We read of 
events which happened ‘tin the second 


year of their going out of Eeyvpt”’ 
(Num. 1. 1), or “in the twentieth vear’”? 


(2 Hsdras i. 1), or ‘finthe thirtieth vear’”’ 
(Iivech. 1. 1); but in none of these 
cases did the event temporarily chosen 
as an era come to be generally used as 
such, The indteations of time in the 
Old Testament are usnaily, therefore, 
either vague (°' in the davs of Josias the 
king,’’ ‘'in the days of Heli the priest,’’ 
&c.), or else they are taken froin the 
regnal years of some king (‘Sin the first 
year of Cyrus,"? 1 Esdras i. 1: ‘tin the 
third year of the reten of Joakim,’ 
Dan. i. 1 &c.). Not till the time of the 
Machabees did the Jews use an era, and 
then it was one adopted from the Greeks 
—that of the Scleucidie.! 

Setting aside the systems of com- 
puting time in use in Hindostan and 
China, we find no earlier adoption of an 
era than that by the Greeks, who began 
in the fifth century before Christ, and 
perhaps earlier, to date events ae the 
‘ Olvinpiad,’? or period of four vears, in 
which they happened, the first Olympiad 
being that the first vear of which was 
distinguished by the victory of Corahis, 
and was found to answer to the year 
B.C. 776. Thus A.b. lis the first vear of 
the 195th Olympiad. 


V“After Antiochus had ravared Eevpt in 
the one hundred and forty-Ghird year 7" lL Mach. i. 
21. See alsu2 Mach. i. 7, 10, 


ee 


But this appears: 
to be a departure from the ordinary use! 
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I:r1a of Rome, A.v.c. The exact date 
of this era has been much disputed, but 
the determination made by Varro is 
generally received, according to which it 
fell in 753 R.c. 

tira of Nubonassar. Ptolemy 
other ancient astronomers employ this 
which namcd after a king of 
Babylon who is said to have delivered his 


and 


era, is 
countrymen from bondage to the Assy- 
rians and corresponds to 747 B.C. 

leva of the Seleucid. This” corre- 
sponds to the Ist October, 312 B.c., at 
which date Seleucus Nicator recovered 
‘Babylon from Antigonus, and founded 
jis empire. is cailed also the Greek 


It 


cra, and the era of contracts. The Jews 
adopted it, as we lave seen, and used it 
tii) the eleventh centurv after Christ, 


when they substituted for it the supposed 
dite of the creation of the world. It is 
still used by the Arabs. 

Spanish Fra. This corresponds to 
38 h.c., aud “is supposed to mark some 
iuportant epoch in the organisation of 
the province by the Romans.’’? It was 
emploved in the Peninsula long after the 
Cliristian cra had come into general use 
in Europe, having been ‘preserved in 
Aragen til 1353, in Castile till 1353, and 
in Portugal till 1415.2 

Christian fera, Called also the 
Dionvsien era, from Dionysius Exiguus, 
a Sevthian abbot, who, writing at Rome 
early in the sixth century, computed that 
Jesus Christ was born in the year of 
Rome 754, and proposed that events 
should be dated from his Incarnation. 
This era soon came into use at Rome, 
and graduaily spread to other countries: 
the Venerable Beda, be adopting it in 
his “‘ Eeclestastical HElistory,’? greatly 
assisted in its wider diffusion. Tt cannot 
be exactly correct, for Herod the Great, 
according to Josephus, died in the year 
of Rome 750, and our Saviour must have 
been bern some considerable time before 
chis death. It is usual to make a correc- 
‘tion of four years on this account, and to 
date the Crucifixion A.n. 29 instead of 
(A.D. 32; but Hefele and others would 
put back the birth of Christ as much as 
six or seven vears—to A.U.C. 747.3 

era of Miecletian, ‘This era, 
is still used by the Copts in’ Egypt, 
corresponds to A.D. 28%. Tt was in 
general use in the Western Finpire, till 
displaced by the Christian era, 


which 


iMerivale’s History of the Romans under the 
~Binprre, volo iv. py. Vb. + Ibid, 


i ’ See Hefele’s art. in Wetzer and Welte. 
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The Indiction, This became a com- 
mon way of reckoning time in the 
Eastern Empire, the indiction being a 

iod of fifteen years, and the first in- 

iction deemed to commence on Sep- 
tember 24, a.p. 313. 

The Hegira, This era, which is the 
date of Mohammed's flight from Mecca, 
and is used by all Mussulmans, corre- 

nds to 622 A.D. 

Era of Constantinople : called also the 
Byzantine era. This was long in use 
among the (treeks and Russians, and is 
still employed by the Albanians. It 
reckons from the Ureation, which it dates 
5508 B.o. 

Jewish Era, This is used by the 
modern Jews, and is also referred to the 
ereation of the world, which it dates in 
3761 B.o. 

Chronologers have invented the 
“ Julian period,” a multiple of the num- 
ber of the years in the solar cycle (28), of 
those in the lunar cycle (19), and those 
in the Indiction; of this product, 7980 
years, they place the first cl in 4713 
3.0., because in that year all three cycles 
Neod at 1 simultaneously, and will not 
do sv again till a.p, 3268. Into years of 
th:s Jvlian period, any year expressed in 
terme of any one of the above-named 
epochs may be converted. But in fuct 
no era coild be devised, or can be con- 
ceived, which is more convenient for 
dating events either before or after it, 
than the Chi‘stian, and it cannot be 
doubted that, with the advance of the 
world in civilisation, this era will super- 
sede all others. The Republicans of the 
first French Revolution, conscious how 
much the human imag-nstion is influenced 

these things, attempted to substitute 

e commencement of their own blood- 
stained republic, September 1792, after 
first inaugurating it by tho massacre of 
the eleven hundred prisoners jn the jails 
of Paris, as the year of the new period 
of universal fraternity; but the attempt 
did not survive the suppressicn of the 
anarchical factions. Comte, the 
founder of Positivism, recomme:ded to 
his followers the adoption of this revo- 
lutionary epoch, or of a similar ona 
framed by himself; but it is not known 
that the Positivists as yet make much 
use of it. (Ferraris, Ara; Wetzer and 
Welte, art. by H+fele; Smith and Cheet- 
ham, art. by Hensley.) 

ESPOUSAL (sponsalia) is defined 
by Gury as “a deliberate promise to 
marry made by each party, expressed by 
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outward signs, each being capable 4 
entering upon such an engagemer4.” 
This definition implies that the engaga- 
ment refers to the future—t.e, the parties 
do not give themselves to each other thare 
and then, but promise to do so on @ 
future occasion. The promise must be 
made and accepted on each side. Eaeh 
party must be aware of the obligation 
incurred ; hence there can be no binding 
engagement between children who have 
not come to the use of reason, &c, Each 
party must act freely. Lastly, tLere must 

no impediment which would nullify 
the marriage, or even make it unlawful— 
é.g. one cousin cannot bind himself or 
herself to marry the other, because, till 
a dispensation is obtained, a union 
between the two would be no marriage 
at all. If a valid engagement has been 
made, then neither can lawfully with- 
draw from it, unless the other gives 
consent, or unless chanyes have occurred 
or circumstances come to light which 
alter the nature of the case, Thus a 
man, having engaved to marry a girl 
whom he thought virtuous, would not, 
of course, be still bound if she turned out 
to be of bad character. 

The engagement may be made, and is 
at present made, in most parts of the 
Church, without ceremony or publicity 
of any sort. Among Romans a man 
sent a ring of iron to his future wife; 
and this custom was adopted by Chris- 
tians. The annulus pronubus 1s men- 
tioned by Tertullian. St. Gregory of 


Tours speaks of the man as presenting 
his intended wife with ring (sponsalius 
annulus [sic]) and shoes. The Franks 


used to betroth their wives with pieces 
of morey—a relic, according to Char- 
don, of the old custom of buying girls 
from their parents. Betrothal are 
the Greeks takes place with prayer an 
much solemnity in the church, and 
on the same day as the marriage. (His 
torical portion from Chardon, * Elist. des 
Sacrem.”) 

ESPOUSALS (DESPONSATIO) 
OF THH BLESSED VIRGIN. A 
feast kept on January 23. An office 
commemorating this event was written 
by the famous Gerson. In the sixteenth 
century. Paul III. allowed the fnars 
and nuns of the Franciscan Order to 
recite an office of the Eepousals. The 
oflice was simply that of the Blessed 
Viryin’s Nativity, except that a new 
Cospel was chosen and the word “ nati 
vitas” was changed into “ desponsatio.” 
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However, 8 special office of the Espousals 
waa written by the Dominican Peter 
Wsré and approved by the same Pope, 
Paul LIL An indult of Benedict XIIL., 
in 1725, permitted its use throughout the 
States of the Church. The feast is kept 
in land as a greater double, (Bene- 
dict - “De Feat.”) 

BSTABLISHMENT, CHURCH. 
A state of things in which the civil 
power, for political and moral ends, 
recognises a particular religion in prefer- 
ence to all others, and regards ita minis- 
ters, as such, as bodies ee capable 
of suing and being sued, of holding pro- 
perty, and transmitting it to their succes- 
sors. 

The questions bearing on the utility 
of a Church establishment have long 
been keenly debated in England be- 
tween the Anglicans and the non-estab- 
lished Protestant sects; but Catholics are 
little concerned in the controversy. A 
word or two of criticism on the chief 
arguments advanced is all that we shall 
offer. What the Anglicans say as to the 
advantages secured to a nation by the 
public recognition, on the part of the 
civil power, of Christianity and its 
ministers, is of course perfectly true; and 
when they appeal to history, and show 
what benefita accrued to English society 
from Ethelbert’s supporting the Roman 
missioners, or Ethelwulf's appropriation of 
the tithe to religious uses, or from man 
other like acts on the part of our civil 
rulers, it is impossible not to agree with 
them. So long as Englishmen continued to 
be of one religion, and to be in communion 
with the Holy See, the benefits of Church 
establishment, on the whole, were unde- 
ainble. Religion, by it, was brought to 
every man’s door; it lent a form and a 
eplendour to human life; and an English- 
wan’s fidelity to Jesus Christ and his 
Church was made easier for him by the 
fect that the king to whom he owed 
loyalty was, no less than himself, an 
ebedient son of the same Church, and 
also its zealous protector. The chief 
drawback accompanying these benefits of 
establishment was that, in times of luke- 
warmness and relaxed discipline, kinga, 
egged on by worldly counsellers, availed 
themselves of the connection between 
Church and State to impede free commu- 
nication with Rome (laws of Provisors, 
Premunzire, &c.), and to bring the heads 
of the Church in J¢ngland more under 
their own power. ‘This evil tendency, 
long operating, with other causes, brought 
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the Church in Great Britain to the ruin 
which we have attempted to describe in 
the article ANeLIcan CHURCH and 
Exeiisa CatHorics, But to return to 
the Anglican ent. Down to the 
Reformation, as has been said, we differ 
little from them in our estimate of the 
benelits of establishment. Since that 
time, as they maintain, the same Catholic 
Church has continued to be established 
in England with the like beneficial re- 
sults; to which we must reply that the 
common sense of mankind and the re- 
ceived use of words are against them. 
Everyone but an Anglican can see 
that it doea not follow—assuming that 
Church establishment was beneficial before 
the Reformation—that it is equally bene- 
ficial now, because the body established is 
no longer the same. Whether, and how 
far, the present Anglican establishment 
is beneficial, is a question on which we 
cannot here enter. 

On the other side, the great argument 
of the Nonconformists against Establish- 
ments is that there is no guarantee for 
their being applied in support of pure 
Christianity, and that they may thus 
become the means of stereotyping error. 
‘“‘T[uman establishments . . . . have been, 
and are, productive of the greatest evils ; 
for in this case it is requisite to give the 
preference to some particular system; and, 
as the magistrate is no better judge of 
religion than others, the chances are ag 
great of his lending his sanction to the 
fulea as the true.”* As between the 
Anglicans and the Dissenters, this seems 
to be unanswerable. ‘ The magistrate”— 
t.e. Elizabeth and her Government—ee 
tablished Anglicanism in 1659, and things 
have so continued to the present day; 
but “the magistrate” was not infallib 
nor were the handful of divines who 
assisted him; he may, therefore, have 
aplied the forces of Establishment to 
the support of what was more or less 
false; and, of course, the Dissenters hold 
that he did so apply them, Against a 
Catholic theologian the argument is 
powerless; for, although it is quite true 
that the magistrate, as such, is “mn better 
judge of religion than others,” yet, if he 
allows himself to be guided by the Chureh 
and the Pope, he rests upon a basis of 
infallible truth, and bis action in “PP. 
ing the forces of Establishment to 


1 See Hook’s Church Dictionary, art. “Ee 
tablishment.” 

3 Buck’s Theol. Dictionary, ed. by Hendep 
son, art. ‘‘ Establishment.” 
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port of religion cannot, in that case, 
be either mistaken or mischievous. 

EUCHARIST. The Catholic doc- 
trine on the Eucharist is stated with 
gree clearness by the Council of Trent, 

. xiii, xxi. and xxii. The Church 
regards the Eucharist as a sacrament 
and also as a sacrifice, so that our 
treatment of the subject falls naturally 
into two great divisions, to which we 
will add supplementary remarks on the 
edoration and reservation of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Considered as a sacramen 
the Eucharist is the true body and bl 
of Christ under the ap ce of bread 
and wine. Like all the sacraments, it 
was instituted by Christ, and like them, 
it consists of an outward part—viz. bread 
avd wine, or the appearance of bread and 
wine; and an inward or invisible part— 
viz. the body and blood of Christ with 
the grace which they imyart to those 
who communicate worthily. But as this 
definition of the Eucharist is rejected by 
most Protestants, and as there are many 
other points concerning this mystery 
which need explanation, we are obliged 
for the sake of clearness to make many 
subdivisions and to take the points in 
debate one by one. 

I. The Eucharist as a Sacrament. 

(a) Its Institution, including the Matter 
and Form—Christ Himself instituted the 
Fucharist on the night before his Passion. 
The three first Evangelists and St. Paul in 
Lis first Epistle to the Corinthians give 
the history of the first Eucharist. Our 
Lord, they tell us, took bread into his 
banda, and having given thanks (ebya- 

sornoas, Luc. xxii. 59, whence the name 
mechan) He broke it and gave it to 
his disciples, saying, “This is my body 
which is given for you: this do for a 
commemoration of me.” In the same 
manner He took the chalice and said, 
“ This is the blood of the New Testament 
which is shed for you.” From this it 
appears that bread and wine are the 
matter to be used in the sacrament. It 
is certain, further, that wheaten bread 
ought to be used, for the Council of 
Florence declares that “wheaten bread 
and wine” are the matter of this sacra- 
ment, and nearly all theologians hold 
that no other kind of bread can be used 
without invalidating the sacrament, be- 
cause, when bread without further quali- 
fication is mentioned wheaten bread 
would be commonly understood.! The 

1 Ca apud Bill De Ewch, diss. iii, 
a. 1) denied het the caer whe tea bread was 
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Council of Florence, in the Decree of 
Union, defined that consecration either in 
leavened or unleavened bread is valid. 
Latin priests are bound to use the latter; 
Orientals, except Maronites and Arme= 
nians, use the former. It is certain that 
the Latin Church follows the use of 
Christ Himself, for leavened bread could 
not have been employed at the paschal 
supper, so that the violent attacks made 
on the Latin Church for ita use of une 
leavened bread by Michael Ceerularius in 
10-43, and often repeated by the schismatic 
Greeks, are clearly unwarranted. It is 
impossible to ascertain with certainty the 
use of the ancient Church on this head. 
Sirmond contends tbat even the Latins 
used leavened bread for eight hundred 
years and more. Authorities of equal re- 
alia Mabillon and Christianus 
uupus—hold that the Latins have always 
used unleavened bread since Apostolic 
times. Bona thinks that, whereas the 
Greeks have always used leavened bread, 
the Latins in the early ages used ejther 
leavened or unleavened bread according 
to convenience, and that the use of the 
latter was not obligatory among them 
till the tenth century.’ The wine must 
of course be the fermented juice of the 
grape. Water is mixed with it accord- 
ing to @ custom which must have been 
followed by Christ (for the paschal wine, 
which He used in the first Eucharist, was 
always so mixed), and which is proved to 
be Apostolic, both because it is mene 
tioned by Justin Martyr? in the sub- 
Apostolic age, and because it is followed 
at this day, not only throughout the 
Catholic Church in all the vary we rites 
according to which Mass is said, but also 
by all heretical sects which have pre- 
served the priesthood, with the single ex- 
ception of the Armenian Monophysites.® 
But the mixture of water with the wine 
does not beloig to the essence of the 
sacrament, and 1t must be made in small 
quantity, since wine, not wine and water, 
is constituent part of the matter of the 
sacrament. Lastly, the bread and the 
wine are consecrated by the words “ This 
is my body,” “ This is my blood,” as has 
absolutely necessary. "Apros is the word used b 
the Evangelists, and that means wheaten bread, 
naga being the word for barley bread. 

: pose a De Fest. P. L cixiv. 

Apol, i. 56. 

5 They in all probability altered this rite 
to express their detestation of the Catholic doo 
trine on the two nature Christ, and the 


Church has refused to toleraté their present cas 
tom. Benedict XIV. De Afiss. xi. 10. 
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been show: in tue article on Consrcna- | of belief in Himself as a feeding on 


rio". 


heavenly bread; but to describe faith in 


(8) The Reai Presence.—-The Courcil | Him as a feeding on his flesh and blood 


of Trent, Sess. xii. De Euch. can. 7. 


would be a violent and unnatural use of 


teaches that, after the ccnsecration, the! words in any language, and as addressed 


body and blood, together with the sou 
and divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
are contained “truly, really, and sub- 
stantially in the sacrament of the most 
Holy Eucharist,” and it anathematises 
those who say that Christ's body and 
blood are there in sign and figure only, 
or virtually. Christ is in the ucharist 
truly—t.e. the words “ This is my body” 
are not, as the Zwinglians contend, a mere 
figure; He is there really—s.e. objec- 
tively, so that his presence does not de- 
pend, as Calvin said it did, on the faith 
of the recipient. He is there substan- 
tially, which word excludes the Calvinistic 
error that Christ's body isin heaven and 
nowhere else, though it exercises its virtue 
and power in the I-ucharist. 

The real presence is clearly implied in 
Scripture, It was taught first of all by our 
Lord Himself in the synagogue at Caphar- 
nau, just a year befcre hig Passion, On 
the day preceding this discourse He had 
fed the five thousand by the miraculous 
multiplication of bread, and the crowd 


w Jews it would have been worse than 
annatural. They were accustomed to use 
she words “eating a inan’s tlesh” meta- 
dhovicaily, but the metaphor signitied, 
hot to accept a man’s doctrine, but, on 
the contrary, to treat him with brutal 
sTuelty. Thus the Psalmist speals of his 
enemies coming near him to “eat his 
flesh ;” and Jcb uses similar lancuage of 
his false friends." Qur Lord, therefore, 
speaks of a literal, not of a metaphorical, 
eating of his flesh end drinking of his 
blood. Another argument for the Cathe 
olic interpretation is supptied by the way 
in which Christ's words were received. 
The Jews exclaimed, “ How can this man 
give us his tlesh to eat?” Whereupon 
our Lord, instead of explaining that He 
meant ouly tu say that they must believe 
in his doctrine, repeated his former asser- 
tion in the most solemn and empbatie 
manner: ‘Amen, amen, I say to you, 
unless you eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink his blood, you have not 
lifein you.... My flesh is truly food, 


went to Capharnaum next day in quest of! and my blood is truly drink.” Others 


Him. Christ rebuked them, because they 
set greater value on earthly bread than 
on the food of the soul; and they asked 
Him for a “sign” in confirmation of his 
authority. The miracle of the vesterday 
was not enough. § Ile had, after all, only 
fed the crowd with common. bread. 
What was that to the miracle of the 
desert? “Qur fathers eat the manna in 
the desert, as it is written, He gave them 
bread from heaven to eat.” Chiist an- 
swered that Ile was the true bread come 
down from heaven; the food of the soul 
to those who believed in Him, as the 
manna had been the food of the body. 
So far—te. down to verse 50—there is 
nothing in the discourse to prove the real 
presence. But Christ govs on to say, 
“ The bread which I will give” is (not my 
doctrine but) “my flesh.” “Tle who 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, 
hath eternal life.” The future tense (the 
bread which I will give) shows that the 
mysterious gift of which Christ spoke was 
not yet bestowed. It was possibl2 to be- 
lieve in Him, but it was not possible as 
yet to eat his flesh and his blood. This 
feeding on Christ's flesh and blood can 
cnly refer to the Holy Eucharist. No 
doubt Christ might most fitly have spoken 


who heard the doctrine from his disciples 
found it hard and intolerable. To remove 


ithe scandal they had taken, Christ a 


Sealed to that divine power which He 
was to manitest in his Ascension, and 


j added, “tis the spirit which quickeneth, 


the flesh profiteth nothing: the words 
which I have spoken to you are spirit 
and lite: but there are some of you who 
do not believe.” Jn the tirst part of this 
verse Christ cannot Lave meant to say that 
his flesh was absolutely unprofitable: to 
do so would have becn to contradict 
the substance of his previous discourse, 
even if we accept the ultra-Protestant 
interpretation of it. Christ was to give 
his flesh for the life of the world, so that 
He could not speak of this flesh 28 utterl 
unprotitable, ilis meaning is that flesh 
in itself, even his own flesh ayart from 
that Spirit which God had given Him 
without measure? and which was united 
to it, could not be of any avail. Nor 
acain, in the latter part of the verse, 
“The words I have spoken to you are 
spirit and life,” does Christ contrast faith 


1 Ps. xxvi. (in Heb. xxvii.) 2. Job. xix, 
22. The Chaldee Targum pivserves the sams 
metaphor in both passayes. 

2 1 Jolin iii, 34, 
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fa dh words with feeding on his flesh, foi, 
vt from other objections, our Lord 
does not speak of his word generally, but 
of those particular words which Ile-has 
just uttered and which some ot his hearers 
id not believe. The discourse in the 
synagogue had been a scandal to them, 
end our Lord declares that his words, far 
from giving any real occasion for scandal, 
were spirit and life to those who received 
them ; the fault lay not in Him or in his 
words, but in their unbelief. 

This exposition is confirmed by the 
ust part of the chapter. Clearly, the 
Evangelist did not think that Christ had 
e.fteneU down or explained his mysterious 
ener for he goes on to tell us that 

om that time many of Christ’s disciples 
went back and walked no more with 
flim, so that our Lord was constrained 
to ask the twelve Apostles if they also 
weuld go away. 

at the last supper, Christ explained 
by the institution of the Eucharist that 
mysterious eating his flesh and drinking 
his blood which he had announced a year 
before in the synagogue of Capharnaum. 
He celebrated with the chosen twelve 
the paschal rite. This rite was a sacrifice 
commemorative of Israel’s redemption ; it 
was, indeed, the one commemorative sacri- 
fice of the old law. Further, it was a 
feast upon a sacrifice, and the eating of 
the paschal lamb bound the Israclites 
torether in the unity of the Jewish 
Vhurch. Christ, as his disciples knew, 
was the true paschal lamb, come to take 
the sins of the world away. As IIe sub- 
stituted his atoning death for the sacritice 
of the paschal lamb, so He gave his body 
and blood in place of the lamb on which 
they had been used to feast. Just when 
He was about to abolish types and 
shadows by his death, He instituted for 
all time the new paschal rite which was 
more than a type or shadow. It was to be 
at one and the same time a sacrifice com- 
memorative of the redemption, a feast on 
Himself, the Lamb of God, the great means 
of sanctification for his people, and the 
bond which was to anite the “ Israel of 
God” thrqughout the world. Le said of 
the bread, “This is my body,” of the 
wine, “ This is my blood,” and Ie invited 
his disciples to eat and drink of the 
banquet prepared for them. 

St. Paul, in 1 Cor. x., testifies to the 
same doctrine. He warns his disciples 
a ery participating in the sacrifices 
offered to idols, and points out the incon- 
sistency of eating the flesh of victims 
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offered to idols and also eating the 
flesh and drinking the blood of Christ. 
Christians are to “flee from idols” be 
cause they receive the Iucharist. St. 
Paul contrasts the real flesh of victims 
sacrificed to idols with the real flesh pre- 
sent in the great Christian sacrament. 
“T cannot partake,’ he says, “of the 
table of the Lord and the table of 
devils ”"—+t.e. of idols. And in order that 
there may be no possibility of mistaking 
the sense of his words, he asks, “ The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a 
participation in (xowwwvia) the blocd of 
Christ ? the bread which we break, is it 
not a participation in the body of Christ ?” 
St Paul does not say that the consecrated 
bread and wine are a symbol of Christ's 
body and blood, but a participation in 
them. He uses the very same word 
(xuivwvot) to describe the “ partaking” 
in the Jewish altar. Persons “ partook” 
in Jewish and heathen Bcnhcaas really 
eating the flesh of the victim; just in 
the same way they “ partook” of the 
Christian ucherist. But the participa- 
tion in each case was ordered to ends 
widely different from each other, so that 
it was a gross inconsistency to unite any 
two of the three different participations 
with each other. 

We can only select a few from the 
mass of patristic testimonies to the doce 
trine of the real presence. St. Ignatius, 
St. John's disciple, is arguing against the 
Docetew, who denied the reality of our 
Lord's body altoyvether. St. Ignatius! 
iia out the consequencesof this unbelief. 
Not admitting that our Lord took ou Hime 
self true flesh, those men “ abstained from 
the Eucharist and prayer, because they do 
not confess that the Eucharist ia the flesh 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ.” Had the 
Church of those days believed that the 
Eucharist was no more than a symbol, 
there was nothing in the celebration of 
the sacrament which need have otfended 
them. ‘They granted that our Lord had 
an apparent body, and they could offer 
no objection to the commemoration of his 
death under a symbolic form. But the 
could not partake in a sacrament whie 
professed to communicate the true body 
of Christ, for the simple reason that they 
denied the reality of Christ's body alto- 
gether. It may be worth while to men- 
tion in passing that the celebrated Protes- 
tant ovommentator Meyer? admits the 
force of this passage. In an historica’ 

1 Ad Smyrn. 7. 

3 Comm, on St. Matthew, ed. 5, 1864. 
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account of the Eucharistic doctrine, ap- 
pended to his commentary on St. Matthew, 
ie allows that St. Ignatius, n opposition 
to the Docetw, “ undoubtedly states the 
doctrine that in the Eucharist Christ’s 
flesh and blood are given in a real way.” 
In the earliest account which we possess 
of the Eucharistic celebration among the 
primitive Christians we find the same 
unhesitating belief in the real presence. 
“This food,” says Justin Martyr, who 
died in the year 166, “is known among 
us as the Isucharist. . . . We do not re- 
ceive these things as common bread and 
common drink; but as Jesus Christ our 
Savionr, being made flesh by the Word of 
God, had both flesh and blood for our 
salvation, 80 we have been taught that 
the food over which thanks have been 
given (evxapiornGeicav), through prayer 
in his words, and from which our blood 
and flesh are nourished in such a way as 
to be changed, are the flesh and blood of 
that Jesus who was made flesh.” Some 
words in this passage are very difficult to 
understand, or even to translate, and they 
have proved the crur of commentstors, 
but the part relating to the real presence 
is clear and simple. Justin considers the 
resence of Christ’s flesh and blood in the 
Ssucharist as certain as the fact that He 
took flesh and blood in his Incarnation. 
And here again we may remark that 
Meyer interprets St. Justin just as we 
have done. At the close of the second 
century, St. Irenseus, the Sct tes of St. 
Polycarp, who was the disciple of St. John, 
uses the very argument against the Gnos- 
tics which St. Ignatius had employed 
against the Docete. Aguinst the Gnostic 
error that the material world is evil and 
that Christ was not the Son of that inferior 
God who made the world, St. Irenseus 
argues thus: “If the Lord came from 
another father, how did He act justly 
when, taking the bread of the creation 
which lies around us, He confessed that 
it was his own body, and affirmed that 
the mixture of the chalice [wine mixed 
with water | was his own blood?”* Again, 
repelling the Gnostic error that the flesh 
is incapable of salvation, and so would 
not rise again, St. Ireneeus argues that on 
the Gnostic theory Christ would not have 
redsemed us with his blood, or sanctified 
our bodies with his own body and blood 
in the Eucharist. “If this flesh of ours 
is not saved, then clearly the Lord did 
not redeem us with his blood, nor is the 
chalice of the Eucharist the communica- 
Apol. i, 66 9 Tren. iv. 88, 2. 
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tion of his blood, nor the bread waich we 
break the communication of his body. 
For there is no blood except that which 
comes from veins and flesh and the rest 
of man’s substance, which human sub- 
stance the Word of God truly became, 
He redeemed us with his blood; .. . and 
since we are his members and are nourished 
through his creatures, and since He himeelf 
bestows hiscreatureson us,... Heconfessed 
that the chalice [taken] from the creature 
was his proper blood, with which He 
bedews our blood, and the bread [taken } 
from the creature He affirmed with a 
strong affirmation to be his proper body, 
from which He nourishes our bodies.” ! 
Let the reader observe that St. Irenzeus 
puts the blood of Christ in the Eucharist 
in the same category with that shed on 
the cross, the former being real, just as 
the latter was real; next, that Irenseus 
tella us what he means by blood—viz. 
literal blood, taken from the veins; lastly, 
that Irenzeus intimates that he is speaking 
of a stupendous mystery, for he tells us 


that our Saviour solemnly or strongly 
affirmed (d:e8eSaimcaro) that the bread 
was his proper body. e may conclude 


our patristic citations on this head with 
a few words from Cyril of Jerusalem 
(died 386). Since then He has declared 
and said of the bread, ‘ This is my body,’ 
who after that will venture to doubt ? 
And seeing that He has affirmed and 
said, ‘This is my blood,’ who will raise 
& question and say it is not his blood ? ”* 
Even if the witness of Scripture to the 
real presence were doubtful, the fact that 
a doctrine so mysterious, so difficult to 
reason, found such speedy and universal 
acceptance throughout the Church that 
Ignatius a disciple of St. John could take 
it for granted in his controversy with 
heretics, should be enough to turn the 
scale in favour of the Catholic interpre- 
tation. 

(y) Transubstantiation.—It is not 
enough to confess Christ's real presence 
in the Eucharist. The Council of Trent 
requires us further to confess the “ change 
of the whole substance of the bread into 
the body, of the whole substance of the 
wine into the blood [of Christ}, only the 
appearances of bread and wine remaining ; 
which change the Catholic Church most 
fitly calls transubstantiation.” The word 
“transubstantiation” appears to have come 
into use during the controversy with 
Berengarius, and a person who rejected it 

1 Tren. v. 2, 2, 

3 Cyril. Hierosol. Cat. xxii. Mystag. & 
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ee “foolish and barbarous” would not 
thereby fall into heresy, though his con- 
duct, Bares says, would be scandalous 
and rash, and would expose him to just 
suspicion of heresy. But the word im- 
lies a truth beyond the mere fact of 
hrist’s presence in the sacrament; and 
this truth is of faith. It is nocessary 
then to begin by explaining the word. 
The Church has ado the distinction 
made by the Aristotelians between sub- 
stance and accident. The essence or 
substance is that which constitutes the 
thing, which makes it what it is, and it is 
distinct from accidents or qualities which 
may change while the thing itself remains. 
Common sense teaches us this distinction. 
If water undergoes certain accidental 
changes—e.g. if having been cold it be- 
comes heated to the boiling point—we still 
call it water: in other words, we recog- 
nise the fact that though the water has 
become hot instead of cold, the substance 
of water is there still, and that the change 
is merely accidental. If, however, the 
water were changed by natural process 
into blood, or grape-juice, or again by 
miracle into wine, anyone would see that 
not merely the qualities, but the thing 
was changed. (‘The substance of water 
would have ceased to be, and would have 
been replaced by that of grape-juice, 
blood, or wine. Substance is the inner 
reality in which the qualities or accidents 
inhere, or in the more exact language 
of the Schools, substance is that which 
naturally stands by itself without eny 
subject or substratum in which it inheres. 
An accident is that which naturally in- 
heres in a substance as its subject or 
substratum. Now, whereas the change 
which the elements in the other sacra- 
ments undergo is an accidental (whereas, 
e.g., the water in baptism remains water, 
and aimply receives a new power to cleanse 
from sin), the change of the elements in the 
Eucharist is an essential or substantial one. 
The substance of bread and wine ceases to 
be, for it is changed into Christ's body and 
blood. In one respect, however, this sub- 
stantial change differs from all other 
substantial changes. In other cases, when 
one substance changes into another, the 
accidents alsochange. Here the accidents 
ef bread and wine remain unaltered; and 
so long as they remain, the body and blood 
of Christ also romain concealed beneath 
them. Hence it follows that in the 
Eucharist there is no deception of the 
senses. What we see, feel, or taste in 
the Bleased Sacrament is real, for the ac- 
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cident are real entities, and the accidenta 
are all that the senses ever do perceive. 
From the existence of the accidents 
reason infers that of the substance to 
which they naturally correspond, but with 
regard to the Iucharist this inference 
would be false, since faith assures us that 
in this case the accidents conceal the 
body and blood of Christ, not the sub- 
stances of bread and wine. It is, moreover, 
because the accidents remain that the 
Kkucharist is a sacrament. They consti- 
tute the outward part—they are the 
sensible sign of that refreshment of the 
soul which follows from a worthy recep- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Taking for granted the real presence, 
we may fairly claim to prove the doctrine 
of transubstantiation from the words of 
consecration as given in the Gospels. On 
the Lutheran theory of consubstantia- 
tion—according to which the substances of 
bread and wine are still present after con- 
secration, though the substance of Christ's 
body is there also—Christ could not have 
said “This is my body,” but only “ My 
body is bere’—“My body is present 
with this bread.” ‘The sensible sins or 
accidents indicate the substance which un- 
derlies them; so long, therefore, as the 
substance of bread remains, the proposi- 
tion “ This is bread” must be true, and 
any other proposition—eg. “This is 
Christ's body "—must be false. It is of 
no avail to urge that Christ’s body is 
also present. The question is not whether 
it is present, but whether it is direct] 
indicated by the accidents of bread. If 
the substance of bread remains, the 
natural connection between accidents and 
sulstance remains also; and to say of 
bread “This is Christ's body” is not 
less absurd than it would be to sav of 
bread in which a gold coin was concealed 
“This (pointing to the bread) is gold.” 
True, we may point to a cask and say 
“This is wine,” because everyboly knows 
that the cask is meant to contain liquid, 
and by a permissible licence of speech we 
put the thing which contains for that 
which is contaized in it. But the acci- 
dents of bread are not intended, on the 
theory of consubstantiation, either by 
nature or use, to contain the body of 
Christ; and the word “this” could only 
signify the substance of bread visible by 
its accidents.' 


1 The argument given from the words ef 
consecration is adopted by most theologians, 
and seems to be favoured by the language of the 
Council of Trent, xiii. 4. However, Scotus and 
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We pass to patristic testimonies, and 
here we shall have an opportunity of 
adding to the proofs from tradition 
already given for the real presence; and 
we shall also be able to set the doctrine 
of transubstantiation in a clearer bylit, 
and to show that, although the term 
is philosophical, the truth which it im- 

lies is very simple. The Fathers, then, 
imply this belief in transubstantiation 
when they say that the bread is changed 
into or omes the body of Christ; 
because, on any theory except that of 
transubstantiation, the substance of bread 
remains, and is not, therefore, changed 
into another substance. ‘The following 
uotations are taken from Cardinal 
Praneelias treatise on the HFucharist. 
Tertullian, “ Adv. Marc.” iv. 40, says: 
“Taking bread, Ile made it his body.” 
Cyril of Jerusalem, “Cat.” iv. 1, 2: 
“Of old He changed water into wine, 
which is akin to blood, in Cana of 
Galilee; shall we think Him unworthy 
of faith now that He has changed wine 
tnto blood?” The change of water into 
wine was, of course, an instance of tran- 
substantiation; so, also, according to 
Cyril, is the change eflected in the 
Ieucharist. “ Before consecration,” says 
St. Ambrose, “De Myster.” ix. 54, “ it 
is called something else; after consecra- 
tion it is named blood; and thou sayest 
‘amen’—t.e. it is true.” St. James of 
Sarug writes: “From the point of time 
when He took bread and called it his 
body, it was not bread, but his body.” 
Theodoret, on Matthew xxvi. 26: “It 
[the bread] is chanyed by a wonderful 
operation, though to us it appears bread. 
..« » Bread, indeed, it appears to us, 
but flesh in fact (r@ dye) itis.” Against 
such testimonies (which might easily be 
multiplied) it is useless to quote passages 
from Scripture or the Fathers in which 
the appearances which remain after con- 
mecration are called bread and wine. 
They are naturally called according to 
the outward appearance which they pre- 
sent; and it would be easy to prove, by 
the same argument, that Catholics at the 
present day do not believe in transub- 
stantiation. 

(2) The Mcde of Christ's Presence.— 
The Oouncil of Trent detines that Christ 
ig contained whole and entire under 
either species—t.e. that his body, blood, 
soul, and divinity are given both under 
the form of bread and under that of wino, 


Durandus denied that the words ia thews (o 
proved trausubstantiatior. 
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Where Christ's body is, there Sis .\ud- 
head must be also, because by the 
hypostatic union the Godhead became 
indissolubly united to human nature 
Moreover, a8 Christ, having died once, 
lives for evermore, it follows that the 
human soul must needs be united to that 
risen and yloriiied body which we receive 
in communion. Hence Christ speaks of 
eating his tiesh as equivalent to eating 
Him.') Further, the same kind of reason- 
ing certilies that Christ is given whole 
and entire under either kind. True, the 
force of the words of consecration pute the 
body under the appearance of bread, the 
blood under the appearance of wine; but 
Christ has no body except that gloritied 
oue united to his blood—-no blood except 
such as is united to his body. Otherwise 
Christ would be slain over again every 
time Mass.is said ;-for on each occasion 
the body would be separated from the 
blood. Again, the constant practice of 
the Church relieves us from any fear 
that this reasoning may be precarious, 
Since the Council of Constance it has 
been the general law in the West that 
all except the celebrant should commu- 
nicate only under the species of bread. 
And the Church, though it has changed 
its discipline in this matter, has by no 
means introduced a new principle. In- 
fants among the early Christians received 
communion under the form of wine, and 
sick persons, solitaries, &c., under the 
one form of bread. The principle waa 
tixed—viz. that Christ was given whole 
and entire under either species; it was 
mercly the application of this principle 
which varied. [See Communron.] 

The Council of Trent goes on to say 
that whole Christ is present under eve 
separate part of each species (sub singulee 
cugusynue specter partibus, separatione facta), 
What has been said in defence of Christ's 
presence under either species adinits of 
obvious application here; and we will 
only add that Christ said of the divided 
host, “ This is my body.” 

This seems the fitting place to explain 
what theologians mean by the spiritual 
eae of Christ’s body in the Eucharist, 
t is not meant to deny that Christ's body 
in the }tucharist is a real one (such a 
denial would be heresy), but just as all 
Hodies aiter the resurrection become 
spiritual without ceasing to be bodies, 
because they have certain properties of 
spirit; 80 it is with Christ's body in the 

1 John, vi. 57,58, “He that eateth ines” oe 
“He ¢h>¢ eateth this bread.” 
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flucharist, only to a much wider extent 
and in a more wonderful way. At one 
and the same time Christ's body is in 
heaven and on a thousand altars. As 
the spirit is present entire in the whole 

and in each part of it, so the body 
of Christ, with all its substance and 
qualities, is present in each host and in 
each part of the host. Consequently, the 
Eucharistic body of Christ is not ex- 
tended in space—+.e. one part of Christ’s 
body does not correspond co one particular 
part of the host. All this, of course, 
involves a series of stupendous miracles. 
It does not, however imply any contra- 
diction ; and nothing, we know, is impos- 
sible to God Almighty. 

(ce) The Minzstration of the Eucharist 
is committed to priests. They alone can 
consecrate validly ; for it was his Apostles, 
end not the faithful generally, to whom 
Christ said, “ Do this for a commemora- 
tiun of me.” Justin, in his account of 
the Eucharist already referred to, speaks 
of the mpoecras, or president, as the cele- 
brant; and Tertullian, ‘De Coron. Mil.” 
8, tells us that the Eucharist “ was taken 
from the hands of nobody else except 
those of the presidents.” The “presi- 
dent” is evidently another word for the 
bishop, who, in early times, celebrated 
the Eucharist while the priests around 
him joined in the sacred acts as consacri- 
ficantes. The First General Council takes 
for granted that priests alone can conse- 
crate, It condemns the abuse of deacons 
administering the Eucharist to priests, 
because it was unseemly that those who 
eannot sacrifice should “give the body 
of Christ” to those who could offer it 
(rovs é£ovciay py éxovras mpoodpépey rots 
att bat 88cvat 1rd oGpa TOU Xpiorov). 

The Eucharist of course remains the 
body of Christ whoever administers it. 
But priests alone do so lawfully and by 
virtue of their office! Deacons may 
administer it if empowered to do so, and 
at one time they did commonly give the 
ehalice to communicants [see Deacon]. 

(<) The Effects of the Eucharist.—To 
eommunicate with profit we must do so 
without the stain of mortal sin on the 


soul. This appears from St. Paul's 
words, 1 Cor, xi. 27, “ Let a man provo 
himself, and so let him eat of the bread 


and drink of the chalice ;” from the con- 
stant practice of Christian pete ae as 
téitified by the declaration of the Fathers, 
the exclusion of penitents from com- 
waunion, the words “sancta sanctis” in 


8 Concil, Trid. xiii & 
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the ancient liturgies; from the : ature of 
the sacrament, which is intended as the 
food of the soul, and therefore can confer 
no benefit on a soul dead by sin.' In a 
soul duly disvosed the Eucharist pro- 
duces effects similar to those of natural 
food on the body. It unites us to Christ, 
the author of graco and virtue. It 
sustains and increases the spiritual life; 
it repairs the injuries done to the soul by 
sin, for it increases the love of God and 
of true virtue, and fills us with spiritual 
sweetness; on the same grounds it pre- 
serves the Christian from future falls. It 
is also both to soul and body the pledge of 
future glory, since Christ is bestowed on 
us for this speciai end, that we may pre- 
serve and obtain that happiness which 
God reserves for the virtuous; while the 
body has a new title to a glorious reaur- 
rection. It is fitting that Christ should 
regard the flesh of the worthy communi- 
cant with a special interest, and con- 
form it in due tim ~to his own glorified 
body. 
IL. The Eucharist «2 a Sacrifice. 
A sacrifice is defined as “ the oblation 
of a sensible thing made to God through a 
lawful minister by a real chance in the 
thing offered, to testify God’s absolute 
authority over us and our entire depen- 
dence on Him.” This is not the place to 
discuss the history and meaning of the 
pune sacrifices. Catholic theologians 
ave generally taught that in sacrifice 
the life of the victim—or the existence of 
the thing, if the oblation be of a thing 
without life—is substituted for the life of 
those in whose name it is offered. The 
thing offered must be visible, for sacrifice 
pertains to external worship, and it is only 
in a metaphorical sense that the prayer 
of the heart and the like are called sacri- 
tices. It can be made lawfully to God 
alone, for no other but He is the Lord of 
life and death, and the very act of 
sacrifice must effect a change which 
destroys, or tends to destroy, that which 
is offered, for without this destruction 
we should fail to confess by an external 
act God's supreme dominion, and so to 
satisfy the end of all sacrifice. Such 
sacrifices were offered from the earliest 


1 One exception must be here made. Many 
theologians hold that a person who without 
fault of his own approaches communion in a 
state of mortal sin, for which he has super 
natural sorrow, but not that sorrow knewn as 
perfect contrition, would be reconciled to God in 
the act of reception. Such a case might occar, 
e.g. if a person erroneously supposed that he 
had been absolved. 
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times to the true God by the patriarchs, 
and among heathen nations to their false 
deities. God accepted and approved 
sacrificial worship from the first; and 
when the law was given to the people of 
Israel sacrifice was enjoined and its mode 
carefully regulated on divine authority. 
Christ offered on the cross a sacrifice for 
our redemption, and from that moment 
the Jewish sacrifices ceased to have any 
efficacy. They were instituted to typify 
the sacrifice of Christ, and now that the 
reality had come the types are no longer 
needed. The worship of sacrifice, how- 
ever, was not to cease in the Church, 
and the Council of Trent defines that in 
the Eucharist or Mass a trve and proper 
eacrifice is offered to God. 

The Old Testament! foretells this 
sacrifice of the Mass just as clearly as it 
predicts the sacrifice of the cross. No 
prophet seems to speak more livhtly of 
the Jewish ritual than Jeremias. Tle 
looks forward to a time when the ark of 
the covenant will not be remade or even 
missed. “They will not say any more 
‘The ark of the covenant of the Lord,’ and 
it will not be thonght of; thev will not 
remember it or miss it, and it will not be 
made again ” (ili. 16). Le looks forward 
instead to that new covenant which God 
will write on the heart. But is there to 
be no sacrifice under this new covenant P 
Let the following passage answer: “ In 
those days Judah will be saved, and 
Jerusalem will dwell confidently, and 
this is the name which they will call it 
[Jerusalem], the Lord our justice. For 
thus saith the Lord, a man shall not be 
cut off to David sitting on the throne of 
the house of Israel; and to the priests, 
the Levites, a man shall not be cut off 
from before my face presenting the 
holocaust and offering the meat [or flour] 
otlering and making sacrifice all the days. 
And the word of the Lord came to 
Jeremias saying: Thus saith the Lord, 
if ye will break my covenant eae 
in|] the day and my covenant [consisting 
a the night, so that there should be no 
more daytime and night in their season ; 
then also shall my covenant be broken 
with David my servant, so that he should 
not have a son reigning on his throne, 
and with the Levitea, the priests who 
minister to me. As the host of the 
heavens cannot be numbered, and the 
sand of the sea eannot be measured, so I 

1 The passages of Scripture here and else- 


where throuvhout this article are translated 
Gor obvious reasons 44m tbe original texts. 
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will multiply the seed of David my 
servant, and the Levites who minister to 
me” (xxxili. 16 seg.). IJ‘vidently this ie 
a Messianic prophecy. The son of David 
is, as orthodox Protestants gladly admit, 
no other than Christ the son of David, 
and the son of God. Surely, then, there is 
no escape from the conclusion that in the 
Messianic kingdom—«e, in the Church— 
sacrifice will continue to be offered, and 
will last while sun and moon endure, or, in 
other words, till the end of the world and 
of the Christian dispensation. A recent 
Protestant writer who belongs to the 
sceptical school, and has scant sympathy 
with Catholic doctrine, admits that 
“taken literally, the eternity of Levitical 
sacrifices as expressed in xxxiui. 18, 
seems quite inconsistent with all else in 
Jeremiah’s prophecies,” and, “taken typi- 
cally, only fits the sacrifice of the Maas 
to which Roman Catholic expositora 
refer it; for the sacrifices are to be 
offered continually in all time.”! 
Malachias, in a familiar passage, ox- 
presses the same idea still more strongly 
and definitely. He speaks of God as 
rejecting the Jewish sacritices. ‘I have 
no pleasure in you, saith the Lord of 
hosts, and a meat for flour] offering I 
will not accept from your hands.” But is 
sacrifice to cease? Qn the contrary, 
“from the rising of the sun even to its 
going down great i* iny name among the 
Gentiles, and in every place incense is 
offered to my name, and a pure flour 
offering, since great 18 my name amone 
the Gentiles, saith the Lord of hosts” 
(Malach. i. 10,11). ‘The sacrifices of the 
old law were offered only in Palestine ; 
the new sacrifice of Messianic times is to 
be offered among the Gentiles. Jewish 
sacritices could be offered only in one 
place; the new sacrifice is to be offered 
all over the world. The _ sacrifice 
here predicted cannot be that of the 
cross, which was made once for all on 
Calvary. The rabbins and Protestant 
scholars, whether sceptical or orthodox, . 
have been utte:ly unable to explain this 
passage even plausibly. To say with 


1 Robertson Smith, The Old Testament im 
the Jewish Church, p.402. The prssage is want- 
ing in the chief MSS, of the LXX. The LXX 
version of Jeremias omits some 2,700 words 
found in our Hebrew text, and yives many ef the 
chapters in a different order, so that this omis- 
sion need not surprise us. [litzig, ud /oc., and 
Kuenen, [fet onstaan en de cerzumeling can da 
boeken des ouden verbonds, it. p. 203, treat the 
passage as an interpolation, Ewald's opinion 
( Peon keten il, 0 269) is diametrically opposdim 
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Fbo Ezra and Kimchi! that the prophet 
means that the heathens wuld, if God 
eommanded them to do ao, offer acceptable 
sacrifice, is doing violence to the plain 
meaniug of the words. Again. the whole 
context, which speaks of sacrifice in the 
literal sense, excludes the supposition that 
the offering of the Gentiles is to be a 
mere sacrifice of praise and prayer; nor 
would a prophet of the Persian period 
have regarded the offering of such a 
sacrifice in every place as anything ex- 
traordinary.* still more desperate is 
Hitzig’s interpretation, which attributes 
to Malachias the modern and utterly un- 
Hebrew notion that “Jahve, Ormuzd, 
Zeus (!), and perhaps others, were only 
different names of the one Supreme God.” 
The sacrifice of the Mass, and that only, 
satisfies the requirements of a scisntitic 
exegesis. 

Christ at the last supper fil filled these 
rophecies and instituted the transtigured 
Paorce of the new law, in which He him- 
self, the true paschal lamb, was to be con- 
tinually sacrificed and eaten. When He 
blessed the bread and wine hiseye was fixed 
on the morrow when he was to suffer and 
die; but his pee begun when he 
assumed our human nature, was not to 
end with a single act of sacrifice. He 
was to continue it throughout time by the 
hands of his earthly representatives, who 
were to offer Flim on the altars of the 
Church under the forms of bread and 
wine. He speaks of Himself under the 
forms of bread and wine as already in the 
state of a victim offered as sacrifice for 
men. He speaks of his body in the 

Eucharist as “ given for you” (Luc. xxii. 
19), just as He had said a year before of 
“the bread which I will give is niy flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world” 

John vi. 52). He says of the chalice— 
ae. of the blood therein contained—that it 
is “ shed for you ™ (ne. xxii. 20). We lay 
no streas on the fact that it is the present 
and not the future tense which Christ 
employs; to do so would show great 
ignorance of Scriptural usage. But the 

! Quoted by Steiner ad /oe. in his commen- 
tarv publisbed in 1881. 
= *% This interpretation, adopted by many Pro- 
testants (e.¢. by Keil, ad loc.), is given in the 
Targum. In the Chaldce the verse is para- 
phrased thus: “Since from the rising of the 
saz and to its setting great is my name among 
the peoples, and in every time whey you do my 
will, I will receive zou prayer and my great 
mame will be sanctified by means of you, and 
your praver shall be as a pure obilation before 


since is my name among the les, 
maiz Jehovah of boste.” . ii 
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fact remains that Christ speaks of the 
body unver the form of bread, of the blood 
tn the chalice as presented in a sacrificial 
state for the life of men. The perpetual 
sacrifice of the altar was to be one with the 
sacritice of the cross. The one offerin 

worthy of God was to replace the typical 
sacrifices prescribed in the Pentateuch. 
The sacrifice of the altar was to represent 
and commemorate that of the cross and 
alsu to supply all tnat was wanting in the 
latter. The Jews were commanded to - 
eat of their peace ollerings and so to enter 
into communion with God. Noone could 
eat of the sacritice offered on Calvary, but 
Christians for all time were to feed on the 
divine victim present m the Eucharistic 
oblation. The sacrifice of the cross was 
offered once; in the sacritice of the altar 
the Christian Church was provided with 
the noblest form of worship, to be offered 
day by day. The sacrifice of the cross 
was “dishonoured, without public testi- 
mony to its dignity and power.” ‘fhe 
sacritice of the altar was to be the centre 
of the Church’s worship and solemnities, 
the onject of her uncensing veneration. 
It was to unite the faithful to God and 
to each other; it was to teach them how 
to offer themselves, body and soul, in 
sacrifice to God in union with the perfect 
sacrifice of Christ; it was to separate 
them wholly and utterly from participa- 
tion in Jewish and heatlien sacrifices, 
This last point is clearly brought out by 
St. Paul in a way which shows beyond 
possibility of mistake his belief in the 
Ikucharistic sacritice. In urging the 
Corinthians not to partake in heathen 
sacrifices he reminds them, as we have 
seen above, that the Eucharistic bread 
imparts the body of Christ, the chalice of 
benediction his blood, and he concludes, 
“Ye cannot partake in the table of the 
Lord and the table of devils.” The 
table of devils was of course the 
heathen altar, and partaking in the table 
of devils means eating of the sacrifices 
Offered to false gods, whom St. Paul 
declares to be really demons. The Apostle 
therefore sets altar against altar, sacrifice 
against sacrifice, communion against come 
munion. 

This belief in the sacrifice of the altar 
has prevailed at all times ami all places 
within the Church. St. Ignatius’ tells the 
Philadelphians they must partake of one 
‘ucharist, since there is one flesh of our 
Lord Jesus Christ; one chalice which 
unites us to his blood; one Gvosarhprey 

' Ad Philad. 4, 
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or place of sacrifice. The chalice’ says 
Irenzeus,! “ which comes from this world 
of ours, Ife [Christ} confessed to be his 
blood and taught the new oblation of the 
New ‘Testament, which oblation the 
Church, receiving it from the Apostles, 
offers in the whole world to God.” 
“The oblation of the Church,” he con- 
tinues, referring to the prophecy of 
Malachy, “which our Lord taught to be 
offered in the whole world, is counted a 
pure sacrifice before God.” He proves 
that Catholics alone have the right to 
celebrate this new oblation, heretics being 
excluded because a belief in the real pre- 
sence is inconsistent with their other 
theories; Jews, because “ their hands are 
full of blood, for they have not received 
the word which is offered to God.”? This 
is nothing less than a distinct assertion of 
the Catholic truth that the divine victim 
who shed his blood for us on the cross 
apple to us the merits of his Passion, by 
offering Himself continually on the altar. 
We may add that the Fathers, from very 
early times, explained the words in Psalm 
cix., Thou art a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedech,” as referring to 
the Eucharistic sacrifice. They knew 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews that Mel- 
chisedech, “the king of justice and of 
peace,” was a type of Christ. They re- 
membered the words in Genesis xiv. 18, 
** Melchisedech, king of Salem, brought 
forth bread and wine, and he was the 
priest of God most. high,” and the pro- 
phecy in Psalm cix.,‘‘ Thou art a priest for 
ever according to the order or manner of 
Melchisedech,” and accordingly they 
found the reality typitied by Melchisedech 
inthe Eucharist when Christ offers Mim- 


self through his priests under the appear- 


ances of bread and wine. “ Who.” asks 
Cyprian, “ismore truly a priest of God 
most high than our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who offered asacritice to God the Father 
and offered the same sacrifice which 
Melchisedech offered (that is, bread and 
wine)—namely, his own body and blood?” 
‘‘His body,” says St. Augustine, “is 
offered up instead of all those sacrifices 
and oblations, and it is given to the com- 


3 Iren. iv. 17, 5; 18, 1. 

2 Iren. iv. 18,4. “ Verbum quod offertur ; ” 
this is the reading of the three best MSS. 
(Clarom., Vet. et Voss.), except that the two 
latter omit the unimportant word “ Deo.” The 
reading adopted by Harvey and Neander 
( Kirchengeschichte, i. p. 424) rests on very 
ioferior authority. 

§ “ Suum scilicet corpus et sanguinem;” PA 
prian, Ep. 63. See also Clem. Al. Strom. iv. 
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municants.” Ambrose, Chrysostom, and @ 
multitude of other Fathers hold similar 
language. The ancient liturgies, writtem 
in many languages and used in 
different parts of the Church, testify like= 
wise to the universality of this belief 
They speak of the “ tremendous, divine, 
unbloody, the perpetual, the living sacrie 
fice” of the Lamb “ who, being sacrificed, 
never dies ;” they declare that “ our sacrie 
fice is the body and blood of the priest 
himself, Christ our Lord.”? 

Having established the truth of the 
Church's doctrine on the sacrifice of the 
Mass, it only remains to state and explain 
that doctrine more fully, avoiding, how- 
ever, as far as possible, merely scholastie 
questions, All that is included in the 
idea of sacrifice is found in the Eucharist. 
There is the oblation of a sensible thing— 
viz. of the body and blood of Christ under 
the appearances of bread and wine. The 
obiation is made by a lawful minister— 
viz. by Christ Himself acting through 
earthly priests, who are his representa- 
tives. There is a mystical destruction of 
the victim, for Christ presents Himself on 
the altar ‘(as in a state of death, because 
He isdeprived of those functions of natura: 
life which He exercised on earth, and be- 
cause He is there with the signs of death 
through the mystical separation between 
body and blood”* made by the words of 
consecration, There is the protestation 
of God's supreme dominion, fur the Mass 
is and can be offered to God alone. More- 
over, it fulfilsthe form and endsof sacrifice. 
Like the holocausts, it offers homage to 
God; like the sin-offerings, it propitiates 
Him by the very fact that itis an oblation 
of Christ, the victim for our sina. i 
the peace-offerings, it pleads for grace, for 
we offer here the victim of our peace. 
In this sacrifice of thanksgiving we offer 
God the most excellent gift He has 
bestowed on us—namely, the Son in 
whom He is well pleased. Lastly, the 
sacrifice of the altar is one with that of 
the cross. True, no blood is shed on the 
altar, nor does Christ die any more, 80 
that it 1s by the sacrifice of the cross, not of 
the Mass, that we were redeemed from 


1 See the quotations in Franzelin, De Kuch. 
p- 819 0% 

2 Le Brun, Expheation de la Messe, i. 28 
The words of consecration would of them 
selves put the ge only under the form o&. 
bread, the blood only under that of wine 
were it not for the fact of concomitance ex- 
plained above. But theologians hold different 
theories as to what constitutes the essence of 
the snucrifice. 
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dy and its penalties. But on the cross 
and altar we have the same victim and 
che same priest, and therefore, in the 
words of the Council of Trent, the sacri- 
fice of the Mass, though a commemora- 
tion, is ‘not a mere commemoration of 
tne sacrifice on the cross.” It is truly 
“ propitiatory”’ and may be offered for 
the sed and dead, for sins and penalties, 
for satisfaction and other needs, spiritual 
and temporal, “ Moved,” says the same 
council, “ by offering up this sacrifice, the 
Lord, granting grace and the gift of re- 

tance, forgives crimes and sins, even 

they be t;”7 and in another place 
that it is most efficacious means of 
helping the souls in atory.® The 
Maas is offered for the salvation of all the 
living and of all the dead who still suffer 
in the state of purgation ; but it may also 
be applied specially for the needs of indi- 
vid It is necessary that the priest 
should communicate in every Mass which 
he celebrates, for consumption of the 
species forms an integral part of the 
sacrifice, but it is not necess that 
anyone else should do so. The Council 
of Trent does, indeed, express a desire that 
in each Maas the faithful who assist, as 
woll us the priest, should communicate; 
but it “ does not condemn, as private and 
unlawful, those Masses in which the priest 
alone communicates sacramentally, but 
approves and even commends them, since 
such Masses should be considered public 
(communes), partly because the people 
in them communicate spiritually, partly 
because they are celebrated by a public 
minister of the Church, not for himself 
only, but for all the faithful who belong 
to the body of Christ.” ‘ 

Il. Adoration, Reservation, §c., of 
the Blessed Sacrament, 

Several other subjects connected with 
the Eucharist are treated of under sepa- 
rate articles — e.g. BENEDICTION, Com- 
wuntox, Oorpus CHRISTI, EXPosiTIoN, 
Procession, RESERVATION OF ‘THE 
Briussep SackamMEnt. But it will be 
well to state here one or two dogmatic 
Sc ae relating to these matters. 

ist gives Himself in this eacra- 
ment to be the food of the soul; and 
host is consecrated in order that 
ultimately it may be received the 
eommunicant, us the host which is 
ased for Benediction is, after a few days 
received by the pricst at Mass, and 
the particles reserved in the tabernacle 
5 Sess. xxv. De Pargat. 
« Ib. cap. & 


A Sess, xx¥ can. 8. 
@ Gees. xxii. cap. 2. 
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are all given to communicants and re 
laced by other particles, However, as 
food har the qualities which nourish 
before it is eaten, the actual reception 
being only the condition without which 
it will not actually nourish, so the 
Eucharist, so long as-the appearances of 
bread and wine remain, is always the 
true body and blood of Christ. This 
truth appears from the words of insti- 
tution. Our Lord said of the bread, 
“This is my body;* not “This will be 
my body the moment you receive it;” 
and it is defined by the Council of Trent, 
Sess, xiii, can. 4. In consequence of this 
belief, the Church has from the earliest 
times treated the Blessed Sacrament with 
the most anxious reverence. “ We are 
full of anxiety,” says Tertullian,’ “lest 
enyining of our chalice and bread should 
full to the ground.” Severe penalties were 
imposed, both in East and West, upoz 
the ministers of the altar, if through their 
negligence any accident happened to the 
Blessed Sacrament. Again, the Church 
commands, and at the same time regu- 
lates by stringent laws, the reservation of 
the Blessed Sacrament for the sick. 
Lastly, Catholics pay to the Eucharist, 
present on the altar, reserved in the taber- 
nacle, or carried in procession—to the 
Eucharist, in short, wherever ‘it ma 
be present—that supreme worship whic 
is due to God alone. “The Eucharist,” 
says the Council of Trent,? “is not the 
less to be adored because Christ instituted 
it in order that it might be received; for 
we believe that that same God is present 
in it of whom the eternal Father, bring- 
ing Him into the world, said, ‘Let all 
the angels of God adore Him;’ that God 
whom the Magi adored falling down 
before Him; who, finally, was adored by 
the Apostles in Galilee, as the Scripture 
bears witness.” (A masterly summary of 
the New Testament doctrine on the 
Eucharist will be found in Dollinger’s 
“Firat Age of the Church.” Chardon, 
tom. ii., 18 the best authority on the 
history of the rites. The great work 
“ Perpétuité de la Foi” is a storehouse 
of materials for the defence of the Catholic 
doctrine.) 

BUCHOLOGY (Evyoldyor). The 
book which contains the ritual of the 
Greek church, for the celebration of the 
Eucharist and other sacraments, and ah 
ecclesiastical ceremonies. It correspords 
to ‘he Missal, Pontifical, and Ritual of 

1 De Coron. Dil. &. 
* Scss. xiii. cap 
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the Latin Church. It was published by 
Goar, at Paris, in 1647, under the title 
* Euchologion, sive Rituale Greecorum, 
complectens ritus et ordines divin litur- 
gis, officiorum, sacramentorum, <c., juxta 
usum Orientalis Icclesia.” 

BupDIsTs. aA concregation of secu- 
lar priests established under the names of 
Jesus and Mary for the purpose of train- 
ing clergy and giving missions, and 
named, after their founder, the Pére 
Eudes. M. Eudes (a native of the diocese 
of Séez, in Normandy) was born in 1601. 
At the age of fourteen he made a vow of 
chastity, and, having a strong predilec- 
tion for the ecclesiastical state, was re- 
ceived into the French Oratory, lately 
founded at Paria by the celebrated Abbé, 
afterwards Cardinal, de Bérulle. After 
being ordained priest, he laboured for 
several years as an Oratorian, chiefly in 
Normandy, preaching with great power 
and abundant fruit. Desiring to found a 
special congregation for the ends specitied 
above, he left the Oratory, and, being 
joined by eight zealous priests, established 
the first house of his community at Cuen 
in 1643. In the course of his long life 
he conducted no less than a hundred and 
ten missions in all the principal towns of 
France. He wrote several works, among 
which “Le Bon Confesseur” and “ Le 
Prédicateur Apostolique” are distin- 

ished. He died at Caen in 1620, 
eaving his community in a flourishing 
condition. The Eudists make no vows; 
et very few, after being once incorporated 
In the congrezation, have been known to 
leave it. They wear the ordinary dress 
of secular priests. It is their principle, 
while residing in any house of the order, 
ecrupulously to obey the superior, al- 
though they are not bound by vow to do 
ao. Frequent change of the superiors of 
the different houses, with the approva: 
of the bishop, is a fundamental rule of 
their institute. They are said never to 
have been infected by Jansenism. At the 
Revolution the general of the order was 
M. Pierre Dumont, superior of the house 
at Coutances, His coadjutor, M. Hébert, 
was chosen by Louis XVI, in 1791, to 
replace his former corfesecr, who had 
taken the cath to the Oivil Constitution 
of the Clergy. Soon after he was arrested, 
and lost his life in the butchery of the 
riests at the Carmelite convent ordered 

the Paris Commune in September 
1792. There was a chapel in the convent 
gardez on the steps of the altar, before 
@ staas: of the Bleased Virgin, M. Hébert 
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took refuge. The assassins broke in; oms 
of them saw him, and, brandishing his 
sword over him, said, “Take the oath.” 
“No,” be replied; “I will not deny the 
faith.” The murderer then attacked him, 
and despatched him with repeated blows 
of his sword, Kicht or nine other Eudists 
were butchered in the same massacre. 
Many found refuge in Envland. In 1826 
the order was revived, with F. Blanchard 
for superior; thirty years afterwards the 
were more than eighty in number, wit 
four flourishing colleges, the chief house 
being et Mennes, in Britanny. Mgr. 
Point, w- * ~e@ Archbishop of Trinidad, 
who had been hinself a Ludist, suc- 
ceeded in procuring for them the formal 
approbation of the Holy See; before the 
Revolution, owing to the opposition of 
the Oratorians and other causes, they 
had only obtained partial approbation, 
(IIélyot. 

EULOGIZ: (from evAoyeiv, to bless, 
Matt. xxvi. 26). The Blessed Sacrament 
is the great bond of union among the 
faithful. “We being many,” says the 
Apostle, “ are one bread ” (1 Cor. x. 17). 
However, when many of the faithful 
no longer communicated as a matter of 
course at every Mass,' the need was felt 
of showing by some outward sign that 
they were in full communion with the 
Church. Accordingly the celebrant con- 
secrated so much only of the bread 
placed on the altar as was needed for the 
communicants; the rest of the bread was 
merely blessed and distributed to those 
who did not actually communicate, though 
they had the right to do s0. The Eulowa, 
then, was asubstitute—though of course a 
most iuperfeet one—for Holy Communion, 
whence the Greek name, avridwpos, 
‘‘ that which is viven instead.” 

The custom can scarcely have arisen 
before the third century. In the fourth 
it was well known throughout the East.® 
In the West we find it mentioned by 
Gregory of Tours in the eixth century, 
and by the Council of Nantes in 658, 
The bread used was sometimes the same 
as that which was set aside for consecrae 
ficn; sometimes ordinary bread was 
placed on the altar and used for the Eulo- 
gis. Usually the latter bread was blessed 
after the oflertory, but sometimes, as 
Honorius of Autun tells us, at the end of 
Mass. The Council of Nantes gives a form 
of benediction which the ureh stili 
employs in the blessing of bread at Easter. 

1 See Cyprian, De Orat. Dom, @ 18% 
3 Concil. ].aod, can. 14 
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The E.iogise were not given to the eatechu- 
mens, to the excommuuicated or to the 
comets Eulogiew were also sent by one 
ishop to another in sign of intereommu- 
nion and as a mark of peace and good 
will, Here too the Eulogia was a sub- 
stitute for the Eucharist, since in the 
earliest times the Blessed Sacrament itself 
was sent from Church to Church, 
Varicus traces of the Eulogia may 
still be discovered in the present usages of 
the Church. The dyridiwpoy or Eulogia 
is still distributed among the Greeks, and 
the “ Pain Béni” is given in some French 
churches at Mass.* Moreover, words 
which occur in the canon of the Roman 
Maas after the consecration, “ by whom, O 
Lord, Thou dost ever create all these good 
things, dost sancti+fy them, quick +en 
them ble + ssthemand bestow them on us,” 
in all likelihood were used at first over the 
Eulogia, not over the Blessed Sacrament.® 
(Chardon, Hefele, Kraus, “ Real- Encycl.”) 
muwomranws. The followers of 
Eunowius, a disciple of Aetius [see 
Arians}. Eunomius, born of poor 
ae in Cappadocia, probably about 
20, not feeling disposed to hold the 
plough, trusted to his wits for a living. 
After various adventures, he heard that 
there was a great teacher (Aetius) re- 
aiding at Antioch. He went there, and, 
finding thst Aetius had departed, followed 
him to Alexandria, where George, his 
countryman (a violent Arian), had at 
that time (356) intruded himself into the 
see of St. Athanasius. Eunomius at- 
tached himself to Aetius, and learned 
from him theology—t.e. Arianism. In 
358, Eudoxus, an Arian, having estab- 
lished himself in the see of Antioch, sent 
for Aetius; he went there, accompanied 
vy Eunomius. But a semi-Arian council 
son: the same year deposed Eudoxus, and 
banished him and his friends from An- 
tioch. Eunomius was sent to Midza in 
Phrygia.* Two years afterwards there 
occurred an extraordinary revolution; a 
council held at Constantinople raised 
f£udoxus to the patriarchal! thro.e there, 
and made Eunomiua Bishop of Cyzicus, 
Here he soon began, in spite of the warn- 
ings of his friend Eudoxus, to broach 
his heretical opinions. Complaints were 
carried to the emperor (Constantius) ; 
and Eudoxus, being pressed on all sides, 
was obliged to depose him. This was in 
861 or 862, Eunomnius, retiring to his 


3 Iven. apud Euseb. H. E. v. 24. 
* Chardon, Sacrem. tom. iii. p. 584 seg. 
6 Hefele, Rrurdge, ti, p. 288. 
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native country, lived there far man 
years, frequently ordaining bisho 
priests, though he had been depo He 
made known his opinions freely ; and his 
numerous admirers, considering that he 
had been ill-used by Eudoxus, attached 
themselves ardently to him in his mis 
fortunes and took his name. St. Gregory 
of Nazianzum, writing to Nectarius, who 
had succeeded him as Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in 381, calls Eunomius “ our 
bosom mischief,” rd é¢yxdAmiov pa. 
xaxov. Gregory, it will be remembered, 
was himself a Cappadocian.! The five 
orations of this author “ De Theologia” 
are mostly directed against the Euno- 
mians, who, he saya, “confessed, when 
pressed in argument, that the Son was 
God, but said that it was only a partici- 
pation of name and designation ” *—+,¢, 
not one of uature. St. Basil, another 
great Cappadocian (+ 379), also wrote 
a treatise against Eunomius. (Fleury, 
“ Hist. Eccl.” xii.—xiv.) 

EUSEBIANS. [Sce ARIARS.] 

EUSTATHIANS. I. A congrega- 
tion of fanatical monks, said to have been 
founded by the versatile Eustathius, 
Bishop of Sebaste, about 360, in Armenia, 
Trese monks, like the Cathari of later 
times, condemned marriage as impure, 
rejected the religious services of priests 
who had been married, and, while they 
disrezarded the Church fasts, fusted on 
Sundays and feast days, like those sati« 
rised in “ Ifudibras”— 

“That with more care keep holiday 

The wrong, than others the right way.” 


The council of Gangra, the date of which 
is uncertain, condewned and suppressed 
these monks, 

Il. The party among tne Ubristians of 
Antioch who, atter the unjust deposition 
of their bishop (St. Eustathius) by the 
machinations of the Eusebians (830 or 
331), refused to recognise any of the 
Arianising successors whom that faction 
thrust into the see, and would not hold 
gommunion with those who did so. When 
Meletius was appointed in 360 there was 
a prospect of peace; but although Mele= 
tius was personally orthodox, the Eusta- 
thian party would not accept him, be- 
cause he had communicated with Arians, 
In a short time the Arian party, dis- 
guated with Meletius for the open profes- 
sions which he had made of agreement 
with the faita of Nicswa, obtained his 
deposition and the appointment of Eusoiue 


1 Or. xlvi. 3 Or. xxxzv 
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tn his place. There were now three 
bodies of Christians at Antioch; two or- 
thodox—the Iustathians and the Mele- 
tians (¢ e. those who held that the removal 
of Meletius was unjust, and regarded him 
as still bishop), and one heretical — 
vamely, those in communion with Euzoius, 
Many holy bishops desired the termina- 
tion of the schism between the orthodox 
parties ; and (since EKustathius had died 
in exile) this result would soon have been 
brought about by the general reception of 
Meletius but for the officious zeal of 
Lucifer of Cagliari, who, going to Antioch 
in 362, consecrated Paulinus bishop. The 
Eustathian party at once recognised him; 
and through the influence, in a great 
measure, of Lucifer, he was recognised 
at Rome and in other parts of the West. 
Nevertheless, as Ballerini shows,' the 
mediate communion of St. Meletius with 
the see of St. Peter was not broken, for 
he was in full communion with St. Basil 
and others, who were in communion with 
Rome. This state of things lasted many 
years. St. Meletius, who had been 
allowed to return to Antioch, died in 
881. His followers elected Flavian to 
eucceed him; but the Roman see still 
recognised Paulinus as true Bishop of 
Antioch. Paulinus dying in 388, Evag- 
rius was chosen in i place; but the 
Eustathian party had by this time 
dwindled to insignificant proportions, and 
Evagrius obtained little recognition either 
in Kast or West. At the death of Evag- 
rius, Flavian succeeded in preventing the 
election of a successor, and was hiunself 
edmitted to communion as Bishop of 
Antioch by Pope Siricius in 398. But 
a small Kustathian party lingered on 
for some years, until ihe vigorous action 
of Alexander, the second successor of 
Flavian, about 414, tinally extinguished 
them. 

EUTYCHIANS. [See MonoruHys- 
ITES. | 
BVANGELIARIUM or EVANGE- 
BISTARIUM. A book containing the 
eections of the Gospel to be read at Mass. 
Such a book is called by the Greeks evay- 
ye\ov; they give the name evayyedtordptov 
toa book which merely marks the begin- 
ning and end of each Gospel, but which 
gives, be sides,rules for finding the Gospelon 
each Sunday, a calendar with canons 
for fixing the date of Easter Sunday 
(macyxahioy dinverés), the tones of the 
chants, and the matius for the different 
Sundays, 

? De vi of rations Primatus, p. 881. 
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EVANGELICAL COUNSELS. St. 
Thomas thus explains the difference bee 
tween commandments and counsels. Etere 
nal happiness is the end at which every 
man is bound to aim, and this end he 
cannot aged reach except by the keep- 
ing of the commandments, The observ- 
ance of the commandments, then, is a 
matter of absolute necessity for all who 
wish to be saved. He who makes the 
things of this world his end, and worldly 
prudence his ultimate rule of action, 
must needs forfeit eternal life and is 
laying up for himself everlasting misery ir 
the world to come. However, a man 
may wish to do more than what is abso- 
lutely necessary to secure heaven. In- 
stead of asking simply, “ What must I do 
to be saved?” he may inquire what are 
the readiest and surest means of securing 
his ealvation. He knows that if be 
makes the good things of this life his end, 
he has no hope of life in the world to 
come, and, recognising the danger there is 
in earthly pleasures, be tries to see how 
far he can keep from them. He learned 
from the commandments how to avoid 
being blinded by the god of this world, 
and to take the indispensable means of 
securing his salvation. Now the counsels 
come to his help. They teach him the 
shortest way to heaven, the most perfect 
manner of serving God. The t ob- 
jects which men pursue are riches, plea- 
sure and honour, the desire of the eyes, 
the desire of the flesh, the pride of life, 
spokenof by St. John. The three evangeli- 
cal counsels encourage us, so far as we can, 
to renounce all these desires—to renounce 
riches for voluntary poverty, pleasure for 
perfect chastity. our own self-will and 
love of power for obedience to a religious 
superior. 

The distinction between precept and 
counsel, although denied by the Protes- 
tant Reformers, is recommended by te. 
common sense of mankind. We all feel 
and recognise in our ordinary language 
the difference between a man who simply 
does his duty and another who does acts 
of singular generosity. Moreover, this 
distinction is clearly marked by Christ. 
IIe told the young man that “if he would 
enter into life” he must keep the come 
mandments, but that if he wished to be 

rfect he was to sell all he had and give 
it to the poor. St. Paul imposes strict 
precepts on the Corinthians (1 Oor. vii.) 
of abstaining from immorality, re i 
in the married state if they had already 
entered it, &c. But he gives his “ eoum 
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sel” in favour of perfect chastity on the 
ground among others that it is easier for 
the unmarried to serve God with an un- 
divided heart.! There is little occasion 
to dwell on the tradition of the early 
Church. In fact, the very quarrel of the 
Reformers with Christian antiquity arose 
in great measure from the hizh estima- 
tion in which the Fathers held the evan- 

elical coursels. So strong was the 
feeling of the early Chiistians in favour 
of these counsels, that even in Apostolic 
times the dapger was that men would 
refuse t) se, cot the excellence of vir- 

inity, but the lawfulness of mariage. 
{Sae J ‘Zin. iv. 3.) 

Ap objection is mace to the whole 
idea of “ counsels” or the grovad that we 
cannot even keep the co:nmandinents 
perfectly. At the best w» are “ unprofit- 
able servants.” How, then, can we pre- 
tend to do more then the law of Christ 
requires P Now, it is most true that no 
one can perfectly observe either the pre- 
cepts or the counsels of Christ. No one 
ean obeerve either the one or the other at 
all without God’s help, so that a man who 
thought he did his duty perfectly, and 
eonld therefore go on to do more than 
his duty, would show that he had not 
learnt the rudiments of Christian humi- 
lity. But the saints who practised the 
evangelical counsels were of all men fur- 
thest removed from such Pharisaical 
pride. They attributed all that they did to 
grace, and sincerely acknowledged the im- 

rfection of their best actions. Moreover, 

it is an obvious fallacy to speak as if by fol- 
lowing the counsels, men take on then 
selves fresh difficulties, whereas the observ- 
ance of the command mentsis hard oe 
On the contrary, a man who, being called 
to it by God’s grace, embraces evangelical 
 poaneane removes from himself number- 
ess temptations to break the command- 

ments. Indeed, all Christians find the 
necessity of following the counsels to a 
certain extent. Such is the weakness of 
human nature that a man who never gave 
away money he could keep without posi- 
tive sin, never thought of foregoing a 
lawful pleasure of sense, never submitted 
to another except under the constraint of 
positive duty, would infallibly fall into 
sin. It is easy to imagine special cases in 
which a man finds that the religious life is 
the only one in which he can save his soul. 


1 The celibate state, he says, is cadér—.¢., as 
translates it, “some morally ex- 


"—and, again, apeiecor, of higher moral 
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Again, it is urged that if the whole 
world followed the evangelical counsels 
society would be disorganised and would 
rapidly come to an end. J'he answer te 
this is, that the evangelical counsels are not 
meant for most, much less for all, The 
state most perfect in itself would increase 
temptation and endanger the souls of 
those who lack the vocation, and there- 
fore the strength, to foliow it, Those 
who have the strength have been the salt 
of society, the men who cared for others 
because they forgot themselves, and ex- 
hibited an ideal life before a corrupt and 
sordid world. (St. Thom. “ Sum.” ] 2ndss, 
qu. 108.) 

EVANGELISTS. The authors of the 
four gospels, Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. Phe b 


reviary Office of phlgh eras 
says Gavantus, is the same as that o 


Apostles, except that they differ from 
each other in the prayer and in the lessons 
of the three nocturns; and he adds that 
the same arrangement is to be found in 
the most ancient MSS. of the Breviary.! 

From the second century at latest the 
living creatures mentioned in Ezekiel 
and the Apocalypse, were believed to 
typify the four evangelists. Commonly 
Matthew is supposed to be signitied by 
the man, since he begins with the human 
origin of Christ ; Mark by the lion, on ac- 
count of the “ voice of one crying ” in the 
desert, at the opening of his gospel ; Luke 
by the ox, the beast offe-ed in sacrifice, 
since he sets out with the history of the 
priest Zacharias; John by the eagle, be- 
cause he wings his flight at once beyond 
all created things to the contemplation of 
the eternal Word. This interpretation is 
found in Jerome,? and has been generally 
adopted. Irensus,® however, assigns 
lion to John, the ox to Luke, the man to 
Matthew, the eagle to Mark. Augustine. 
followed by Fede, makes Matthew the 
lion, Mark the wan, Luke the ox, John 
the eagle. Thea symbols appear for the 
first time in Christian art on the mosaic 
of S. Pudenziana, assigned by De Rossi tu 
the time of Pope thiricius, 384-398. 


EVENING PRAYER. ([Sce 
PRAYER. } 
BVIL, ORIGIN OF. The Church 


has combated and condemned two ex- 
tremes of error on this point. The Gnos 
tics and the Manichees, in early times, 
denied that God could be in any sense the 


? Gavant. tom. IT. § vid. L. 
2 Proem. in Matt. s 7 

§ iii, 11, 8. 

4 Kraus, Encycl-Real. 
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author of evil. Hence, observing the 
patent fact that evil does exist in the 
world, they attributed the creation of 
material things to an inferior God; toa 
principle ignorant and defective, or even, 
eas some of them asserted, positively 
wicked and malicious. Ayain, the lte- 
formers, especially Calvin, went to the 
other extreme. Rightly maintaining that 


God is the author of all that exists, they: 


made Him the author of sin. They shrank, 
at least after a time, from asserting this 
in plain words, but the Calvinistic doc- 
trine that God predestines some men to 
eternal ruin, leaves them without the 
grace which is essential for good actions, 
even instigates them to wicked actions 
(“ Dei impulsn ”),' is in fact tantamount to 
a declaration that God is the author of sin. 
Before stating the doctrine of the Church, 
which is opposed to the error of the Mani- 
cheans on the one hand, of Calvinista and 
Lutherans on the other, it will be well to 

ive a brief sketch of St. Thomas’s teach- 
ing on the nature of evil. 

Evil according to the Thomist theology 
has no positive existence. It is the priva- 
tion of good—te. not the mere absence of 
it,? but its absence in a person, an action, 
or thing, when the integrity or perfection 
of the person, action, or thing demands it. 
It is evil, e.g., for a mun to be blind, for 
sight is a sense necessary to man’s physical 
inteyrity: evil for wood to be subjected 
to the action of fire, because in such a 
case the wood is corrupted and soon 
ceases to be wood altogether: evil for a 
man to get drunk, because the drunkard 
secures a certain sensual pleasure at the 
cost of taking from his action that recti- 
tude which would belong to it if it were 
moderated by reason and directed to God. 
The reader will now be able to understand 
the way in which St. Thomas classes the 
different kinds of evil. Tvil may arise in 
the natural course of things in such a 
manner that it need not have any connec- 
tion with the free will of creatures, 
Substances are corrupted, animals die, by 
the mere operation of natural laws. This 


i Home Dei impulsu agit quod sibi 
non licet.” Calvin, Jnstit. I. iv. 18, § 2. Beza 
and Zwingli tench the same doctrine in still 
more offensive terms. So did Melanchthon at 
first, but he and the Lutherans generally altered 
their doctrine on this point tor the better. See 
the accurate and interesting account in Mohler, 
Symbolik, 1.1, § 4. 

2 Kugenius IV. in the decree for the Jaco- 
bites teaches that “evil is not a positive entity 
(nullam mali esse naturam), because every natu- 
val thing as such ie good.” 
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is what St. Thomas calls “ malum in core 
a ae rerum.” Modern writers usuaily 
call it physical evil. Again, evil may be 
& privation inflicted just use it is con- 
trary to the free will of him who has te 
endure it. This is “ malum poems,” evil 
inflicted as punishment. Lastly, evil may 
consist in thie, that the agent Seing free 
to conforic his actions to God’s law, refuses 
todo so. ‘This is “ malum culpsy,” the evil 
of sin—evil in the strictest sense of the 
word. 

There is no difficulty in admitting that 
God causes physical and retributive evil. 
He does not, indeed, intend even this kind 
of evil for its own sake, but He causes 
corruption and death because they sub- 
serve the order and perfection of the 
universe, The power of God is mani- 
fested, and the beauty of the world 
enhanced, by the constant changes which 
bring life out of death. So, again, God 
inflicts punishment because his justice 
requires that sinners should suffer, and 
that fear of God's judgments should ead 
men to take refuze in hie infinite love. 
But God cannot be the author of sin; if 
so, God would Himself be responsible for 
it and would cease to be God, for holiness 
is his very essence. Sin arises only from 
defect in the free will of creatures who 
will not correspond to God’s grace and 
order their actions to Him their last end. 
God does, indeed, for wise and holy ends, 
permit moral evil, and brings good even 
out of sin, The malice of persecutors 
occasioned the heroism of the martyrs, 
and enabled them to win their crowns. 

It only remains to confirm the above 
by the testimonies of Scripture and the 
authority of the Church. Scripture, then, 
constantly declares that there is one God, 
who is the creator of all things, and is 
therefore the cause of physical evil from 
the very fact thas He has made creatures 
subject to corruption. ‘The Lord killeth 
and maketh alive” (1 Reg. ii. 6). “ Shall 
there be evil in the citv, and the Lord 
hath not done it?” (Amos iii. 6). It also 
in numberless places speaks of God as 
inflicting punishroent. He “renders to 
every man according to his works” 
(Rom. ii. 6). Vengeance is his, and He 
“will repay” (Heb. x. 30), though He 
has “no pleasure in the death o: him who 
dieth ” (Iezech. xviii. 32), These truths 
have been enforced by implication in the 
Nicene Creed and more explicitly by the 
Fourth Lateran Council. But God is nos 
and cannot be the author of sin. His 
“works are perfect, and all his ways ave 
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judgments” (Deut. xxxii. 4). He is not 
a God that “ wills iniquity ” (Ps. v. 5). 
“Is there injustice with God 2 God forbid ” 
(Rom. ix. 14). The contrary error is ana~ 
thematised by the Council uf Trent, Sess. vi. 
De Justif. cap. 16. (See st. Thomas, 
“Sum.” i, qu. 48, 49.) 
BX CATHEDRA. [Sco CaTHEDRA. | 
BXALTATION OF CROSS. [Sco 
Oxoss. } 
BEZEAMINATION OF BISHOPS. 
A bishop-elect has to make # profession 
of faith according to the formula pre- 
scribed by Pius IV. in the constitution 
In Sacrosancta, and to answer eichteen 
bare which may be read in the Roman 
‘ortifical. These questions relate “to 
the obedience due to the authority of the 
Church, to the moral conditions of a life 
truly episcopal, to the profession of re- 
vealed verities, and to the rejection of the 
gee errors.”' To the first question 
the bishop-elect replies, “So with my 
whole heart it is my will to consent and 
cbey in all things”; to the eight following 
guestions he answers Volo, “I will;” to 
the rest, Credo, “I believe.” At the end 
the consecrator says, ‘‘ May this thy faith, 
roost beloved brother in Christ, be increased 
hy the Lord unto true and everlasting 
beatitude.” There is also a liturgical ex- 
amination, which may be described as the 
formal outcome of the more strict inquiry 
into the canonica) qualifications of the 
bishop-elect, already made in tiie process 
of information instituted in every such 
case by order of the Holy See. 
ZEZAMINATION OF CONSCI- 
wwcEz. It is necessary to ascertain the 
nature of the disease before remedies can 
be applied; and in the moral and spiritual 
life persons have to search their conscience 
in order to ascertain their past and present 
sins, that they may confess them to God, 
repent, and be forgiven, and take precau- 
tions against future falls. Spiritual writers 
recommend that this examination should 
be made at least every evening, in order 
to ascertain and to repent of the sins com- 
mitted that day. Such examination is a 
matter of absolute necessity before ap- 
roaching the sacrament of penance. The 
penitent must try, with such reasonable 
sare as he would use in any other matter 
of grave importance, to ascertain at least 
all the mortal sins he has committed since 
his last confeasion; otherwise he is in- 
eapable of absolution.* (Concil. Trid. Seas. 
xiv. cap. 5.) 
5 Mast in Wetzer and Welte. 
8 Of rourse pecoliar circumstances may 
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St. Ignatius, followed by many other 
ascetical writers, also recommends a par 
ticular examen to be made, at least daily, 
not on sin in general, but on that particu- 
lar sin into which the individual most 
frequently falls. 

EXAROH (éfapyxos, ruler). A bishop 
having charge of a province, and next in 
rank to a patriarch. The terms “ Metro- 
politan,” “Archbishop,” “ Exarch,” and 
‘‘ Patriarch,” are used by the early eccle- 
isastical writers with little discrimination ; 
thus, in the First Council of Constanti- 
nople, we find the Bishops of Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Constantinople, who in 
later times were only known as patriarchs, 
denominated “exarchs.” In the “ Notitia 
Imperii” (sup tu have been compiled 
about the beginning of the fifth century) 
the (civil) diocese of Asia has ten pro- 
vinces: the ecclesiastical ‘exarchia” of | the 
same, eleven; aud so inothercases. The 
Bishopsof Ephesus, Heraclea,and Ceesarea 
in Cappadocia, were exarchs, and claimed 
to exercise jurisdiction over the metro- 

olitans of their respective provinces. 

‘his brought them into conflict with the 
Patriarch of Constantinople; the subject 
was considered at the Council of Chalce- 
don; and the result was that the jurisdice 
tion of these three exarchs was abolished, 
though they retained the title and the 
rank, and were allowed to sit in council] 
next after tle five patriarchs. (Thomas 
sin, “ Vetus et Nova Eccl. Disciplina.”) 

EXCOMMUNICATION. An eccle- 
siastical censure by which a Christian is 
separated from the communion of the 
Church. It is a power included in the 

wer of the keys, or of binding and 
oosing, given by Christ to Peter and the 
Apostles, and may be deduced from our 
Saviour’s words (Matt. xviii. 17)—“ If he 
will uot hear the Church, let him be to 
thee as the heathen and publican.” For 
to treat a man aaa heathen and a publican 
is to repel him from the Church and all 
things sacred—that is, to excommunicate 
him. We find it put in practice by 
St. Paul (1 Cor. v. 3), when he said of 
the incestuous Corinthian—“I ., . . have 
already judged... him that hath so 
done, in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, you being gathered together and 
my spirit, with the power of our Lord 
Jesus, to deliver such a one to Satan,” &c. 
St. Augustine explains: “ Because outaide 
the Church is the devil, as within it is 
Christ, and accordingly he who is sepa- 
excuse the penitent from the fulfilment ef this 
obligation. 


— 
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rated from the communion of the Church 
ie as it were delivered to the devil.” 

Excommunication is of two kinds, the 
major and the minor. The minor kind 
is an ecclesiastical censure, by which a 
Christian is deprived of the right to par- 
ticipation in sacraments,’ and indirectly, 
as a consequence, of the right of receiving 
a benefice. It is incurred by communi- 
cating with a person under major excom- 
munication, in any case where such com- 
munication is not excused. 

The major excommunication deprives 
of all scclesiastical communion, and is 

uivalent in substance to anathema, from 
which it only differs in regard to the 
formalities by which the latter is sur- 
rounded. For the major excommunica- 
tion can be inflicted by mere force of law, 
or by the written sentence of a judge, 
whereas an anathema is publicly pro- 
pounced, and “ cum strepitu.” 

Those under major excommunication 
again fall into two classes: tolerats, whom 
the faithful are not bound to avoid; and 
non tolerati (s.e. those excommunicated by 
name and publicly denounced, and those 
notoriously guilty, by themselves or 
others, of violence to clerics), with whom 
the faithful are forbidden to hold either 
religious or civil communication. Civil 
intercourse is, however, permitted, for 
the sake of the faithful themselves, under 
various circumstances and to various 
glasses of persons. 

Excommunications are also divided— 
and this is a most important distinction— 
into those ferende@ sententia, and those 
bate sententta. In the case of the former 
*t is enjoined that a sentence of excom- 
munication be pronounced (e.g. “ we for- 
bid this on pain of excummunication ; 
whoever does it, let him be excommuni- 
éated,” or “ will incur excommunicaticn,” 
&c.), but the delinquent does not actually 
incur the sentence till it has been inflicted 
4 acompetent judge. In the second case, 
the words of the lw or other instrument 
sre so chogen that upon a given act being 
aune the doer of it fulls at once under the 
wan of the Church, as when it is said— 
~Jet him incur excommunication spso 
facto” Nor are such sentences unjust, as 
some have argued, on the ground that the 
delinquents who incur them have not been 
duly warned, as the Gospel requires, of 
the nature of their offence; for the law 
itself, which they must be presumed to 
know, is a standing and perpetual warning. 
At the same time, the excommunication 

& Werraris. 
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lute sententia is operative only an the ine 
ternal forum and in the sight of God; to 
make it effectual in the external forum 
also it is necessary that the guilt be proyed 
before, and declared by, a competent judye, 

Excommunications are aleo dividea 
into those reserved to the Pope, and those 
not reserved. Those of the first class now 
in force are enumerated in the constitu- 
tion “ Apostolic Sedis,” issued by Pius 
IX., in 1869, in which are also specified 
all excommunications late sentenftia and 
tpso facto incurred henceforth in vigour. 

f it be asked, Who can excommuni- 
cateP it may be answered, those who 
possess ordinary or delegated jurisdiction 
in the external forum in regard to those 
subject to them; but not parish priesta 
(who have as such only jurisdiction in the 
forum of conscience), and never laymen or 
women. To the question, Who can be 
excommunicatedP the answer is, that 
only Christians, alive and of sound mind, 
saiilty of a grave offence and pernisting 
in it, and subject to the judze giving sen- 
tence, can beexcommunicated. Not Jews, 
therefore, nor Pagans, nor the unbaptised 
heathen, ncr the dead; but the sentence 
may justly be inflicted on heretics or 
schismatics. 

The effects of excommunication are 
thus sunmed up. ‘As man by baptism 
is made a member of the Church, in which 
there is 8 communication of all spiritual 
goods, so by excommunication he is cast 
forth from the Church and placed in the 
position of the heathen man and the 
publican, and is deprived accordingly of 
sacraments, sacrifices, sacred oftices, bene- 
tices, dignities, ecclesiastical junanes 
and power, ecclesiastical sepulture—in a 
word, of all the rights which he had ac- 
quired by baptism—until he make amends, 
and satisfy the Church.” ! 


EXECRATION. (See DESEcRA- 
TION. } 
EXEMPTION. A privilege by 


which persons or places are withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction of the ordinary and 
immediately subjected to the Holy See. 
It may be compared to dispensation, the 
object of both being the same—viz. to 
avoid friction in government. It differs 
from dispensation, in that this last with- 
draws persons from the operation of a 
law, while exemption mihdrews them 
from the authority of a ruler. To take 
familiar instances—relisrious are exempt in 
many respects from the iurisdiction of the 
bishop in whose diocese their convent is; 
1 Soglia, lib. iv. cap. 4. 
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the Spanish, and their descendants of 
Spanish-America, are dispensed, by a 
special Papal indult, from the general law 
of abstinence on Fridays. 

The exemption of regulars from the 
jariediction of the ordinary is, however, 
carefully limited by the law; were it 
otherwise, the abuses and contlicts that 
would inevitably arise would more than 
counterbalance the benefits of the free- 
dom of action which exemption confers 
on those possessing it. Speaking gene- 
rally—in what relates to property and to 
delinquencies (unless attended by public 
raped and to their rule and eae 
ife, regulars are exempt ; in what relates 
to hing and ther administration of 
the sacraments they are not exempt. 
For details treatises on canon law must be 
consulted. Animportant contribution to 
the latest law on this subject was made by 
the Constitution “Romanos Pontitices,” 

ublished by His Holiness Leo XIII., on 

tay 8, 1881, in which the relations 
between the bishops and the regular 
clergy in this country were more ac- 
curately defined. ‘erraris, Ftegulares, 
art. 2.) 

BEBQUATUR. The right claimed 
on behalf of bishops or temporal rulers to 
examine Papal bulls and constitutions, 
and judge of the expediency of admitting 
them, before suffering them to take effect 
and pass into execution in their dioceses 
or territories. 

With regard to this claim, so far as 
bishops are concerned, Benedict XIV.! 
laid down that it could have no reference 
to Papal constitutions treating of faith or 
morals, or of sacred rites, ceremonies, 
sacraments, and the life of the clergy, 
aince such Constitutions cannot in any 
way be subjected to the judgment of in- 
feriors. In regard to other matters, it is 
held that if a bishop is of opinion that 
the execution of a particular Constitution 
in his diocese would, on account of the 
existence of special circumstances, Mee 
duce serious inconvenience or scandal, he 
may be justified in delaying its execution 
for a while, until he has laid these circum- 
stances before the Pope, if at the same 
time he have the firm intention of obeying 
the final direction of the Holy See in 
the matter, whatever it may be. 

The erequatur, as claimed on behalf 
of temporal rulers, differs little from the 
pein regium, on which see under 

ayow Law. In England, the extreme 
éoctrine of erequatur was carried out in 
§ See Soglia, Just. Can. i 1, § M4. 
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the statute of Premunire (1398), which 
“vindicated the right of the State of 
England to prohibit the admission or the 
execution of all Papal bulls or briefs 
within the realm.”! Martin V., the able 
Pope elected at the Council of Constance, 
protested avainst this statute, but with- 
out effect; it was, however, greatly re- 
strained in its operation by the exercise of 
the dispensing power of the Crown, In 
later times the sovereigns of Naples and 
Piedmont were conspicuous for their 
vexatious assertion of the erequatur: see 
a letter of Clement VIII. (1596), quoted 
by Ferraris, to Olivarez, the Viceroy of 
Naples. The Holy See has never ad- 
mitted as a matter of right the claim of 
the State to impede the execution of 
Papal rescripts ; but de facto, and to pre~ 
vent greater evils, it has often acquiesced, 
and does so at the present day, in the 
exercise of this power. Thus, although 
the Roman Pontill does not recognise the 
Italian kingdom as constituted by the re- 
volutionary movements of 1860-1870, yet 
he allows Italian bishops on their election, 
that the churches may not be widowed of 
their chief pastors, to apply for the er 
equatur to the sovereign of that kingdom, 
as the de facto occupant of power. 

Among the writers on canon law who 
have been favourable to the erequatur 
are Oliva (a celebrated Portuguese doc- 
tor), Salgado, and Van Espen. On the 
other side are Bellarmine, Suarez, Zall- 
wein, Zaccaria (author of “ Antifebronius 
Vindicatus ”), Droste zu Vischering, and 
John de Dominis (writer of the treatise 
“Tl Regio Erequatur,” Naples, 1869). 
(Ferraris, Placttum Regtum.) 

EXERCISES, SPIRITUAL. A 
name given by St. Ignatius of Loyola to a 
series of meditations on the truths of 
religion, accompanied by examination of 
conscience and considerations respectirg 
present or future duty in the choice of a 
new state of life, &c. &c. St. Ignatius 
wrote them at Manresa, near Montserrat, 
in Spain, during the early days of hie 
spiritual life, The saint had at the time 
little acquaintance with human letters, 
but the Spirit of God supplied to the 
full what was wanting in human learning, 
and the book abounds in maxims of 
extraordinary wisdom, and instruction in 
the highest points of spirituality. Medi- 
tation and retirement had always been 
practised by pious persons, but the ad- 
mirable order of the meditations, the 

1 Milman’s Latin Christianity, bk. xib 
ch. 6. 
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Judiciuns choice of maxims, and the mar 
vellous knowledge of the human heart 
shown in the bvox« belong to St. Icnatius 
himself. There is no ground for disputing 
ite authorship or for supposing, as a 
Benedictine writer has done, that the 
lan of the book was due to Guarcias 
niros, abbot of Montserrat. The per- 
son who makes the exercises is supposed 
to receive them from a director, and the 
exercises are arranged for a retreat of 
four weeks; they can, however, be 
adapted for a much shorter time. The 
exercitant begins with meditations on the 
end of man, and on the penalties of sin, 
that he may flee with horror from it; passes 
next to those on Christ's life and death, 
Christ being the model which we have to 
copy; and ends by contemplating the re- 
surrection of Christ, happiness of heaven, 
&c., that he may learn to unite himeelf to 
God. The Exercises were written ori- 
ginally in Spanish, translated into Latin, 
revised and published at Rome in 1548; 
“all and everything " which they con- 
tain having been solemnly approved in 
a bull of Paul III. It 1s the glory of 
the Jesuits to be “ men of the Exercises,” 
and they have been from the first an in- 
strument of extraordinary power for good 
iu the hands of those apostolic men and 
great masters of the spiritual life. 

- BKORCISM and EXORCIST.' 
The custom of attempting to drive out 
the devil from possessed persons was 
familiar to the Jews, as appears from 
Matt. xii. 27, Acts xix. 13. For this 
end they employed magical forms said to 
be derived from Solomon. Our Lord gave 
his disciples the real power of driving 
out demons, and in the earliest times this 
power was exercised by such persons, 
whether clerics or lay people, wen or 
women, as had received the special grace 
(chartsma) which enabled them to do so. 
However, in the middle of the third 
century, Pope Cornelius (apud Euseb, 
“ HE.” vi. 43) speaks of the hora AB 
a special order of the clergy; and the 
Council of Laodicea, can. 26, forbids 
those who have not been ordained to 
exorcise either in church or in private 
houses. The sogalled Fourth Council 
ot Oarthage (aif P06) prescribes a form 
for the ordination of exorcists the same 


1 "Rfopa{w in classical Greck means to puta 
sergon cnoath. So LXX, Gen. xxiv. 8. In LXX, 
Sud. xvii. 2, tt means to take an oath. Than 
im ecclesiastical Greek it has the sense of driv- 
ing out by adjuration, and <fopa:orns is so used 
in the Acts. 
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in substance as that given in the Romaz 
Pontifical and used at this day. The 
bishop gives the book of exorcisms into 
the hand of the person to be ordained, 
bidding him learn them by heart and 
receive power of laying his hands on the 
posseased. Innocent I. (Ip. i ad Decent.) 
prohibited exorcists from exercising 
their ministry on the possessed with- 
out express permission from the hishop, 
aud this law is still in force. The order 
of Exorcist is the third of the minor 
orders. Power is still given to drive out 
the devil, but the exercise of this power 
is restrained, and the order of Exorcist 
has come to be regaraed chiefly as a step 
to the priesthood. 

2. Catechumens, even if not possessed, 
still belonged in a sense to the kingdom of 
darkness, and exorcisms were from early 
times employed, as they are in our present 
Ritual, to snap the band between the 
soul of the candidate for baptism and the 
devil. As even baptism does not com- 
pletely destroy the devil's power over the 
soul, these exorcisms are supplied after 
baptism, when—e.g. a child in danger of 
death has been baptised without the cere- 
monies and afterwards recovers. Hence 
the exorcists of the ancient Church came 
to exercise a general superintendence 
over the catechumens as well as over the 

ossessed. It would be their business, 
or example, to remove energumens anc 
catechumens before the more solemr 
part of the Mass. This probably serves 
to explain the words the bishop addressee 
at this day to those who are to be or- 
dained exorcists when he tells them it is 
their office to see that thoes who do nct 
communicate “ give place.”! 

8. Exorcisms are also used at this 
day by priests over inanimate objects—e.g. 
in blessing water for baptism, &c, This 

ractice is also very ancient, for Oypriaa 
{Ep. 70) alludes to it. It springs, not 
from any Manichean idea that mutter is 
evil, but from the Christian doctrine that 
all creation, since the fall, has been 
marred by the powers of evil. 

BEPECTATIVE. The right of 
being collated to a benefice not at present 
vacant. If the right be determined to a 

articular benefice, it is a survivorship ; 
if not, it is simply a provision. The 
Popes began to create expectatives about 
the twelfth century, by issuing mandata 
de provutdendo to bishops and chapters im 
favour of clerks not ordained to par 
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tleular berefices. These recommendations 
weually had reference to prebends and 
other preferment in capitular patronage. 
Kings followed the example of the Holy 
See, and began tu claim the jus pri- 
marum precum, by which was meant the 
right. of claiming for their nominees the 
collation to the first prebend in each 
chapter which might fall vacant after 
their accession. Chapters themselves gave 
the survivorships to some of their pre- 
bends to particular individuals, often on 
the ground merely of noble birth and social 
influence. The Third Council of the 
Lateran (1179) abolished all survivor- 
ships, but did not touch Papal expecta- 
tives, because they were indeterminate. 
The Council of Trent (sess. xxiv. can. 19, 
Ide Ref.) abolished these last also; but 
their decree was never carried into com- 
plete execution, (Wetzer and Welte, 
art. by Buss.) 

BEPOSITIONW OF THE BLES- 
SED SACRAMENT. The Church has 
adored Christ in the Eucharist ever since 
that great sacrament was instituted, as 
has heen shown in another article (see 
Evcuanrist), but it is only in times com- 

aratively modern that the most Holy 
Bacrauent has been publicly exposed for 
the veneration of the faithful. In the 
learned and laborious work of Thiers on 
this subject, all that is known on the his- 
tory of this devotion has been collected, 
sad we take the following details from 
his book, 

The proceasion of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment on Oorpus Christi was probably 
introduced some time after the institution 
of the feast, under Pope John XXII., 
who died in 1333. We cannot be sure 
that even then the Blessed Sacrament 
was exposed, for the earliest vessels in 
which it was carried seem to have hidden 


it completely from view. However, 
Thiers found in a vellum Missal! dated 


1878 a miniature picture of a bishop 
carrying the Host in procession, the 
monstrance in which it is borne 
having sides y of lager We may 
thus reasonably conclude that in the 
fourteenth century the Host was exposed 
at least on Corpus Christi. In the six- 
teenth century it became common to 
expose the Host at other times—on oc- 
casions, e.g., of public distress—and gene- 
rally the Sacrament was exposed 
for forty continuous hours. This devotior 
le still familiar to Catholics throughout 

1 The Missal is a Roman one, and the MS. 
written by a native of Bologna 
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the world as the usual form for the more 
solemn exposition of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. The Host after high Mass (the 
Mass of Exposition) is placed on a throne 
above the altar in the monstrance. Per 
sons are appointed to relieve each other 
night and day in watching and praying 
before it. On the second day a Mass “ fur 
peace” is sung, and the third the Host is 
again placed in the tabernacle after a 
high Mass (that of Deposition). 

The first introduction of this devotiun 
was due, so far as can be ascertained, to 
Fr. Joseph, a Capuchin of Milan (died 
1656). He arranged the forty hours 
exposition in honour of the time that our 
Lord spent in the tomb. In 1560 
Pius IV. approved the custom of an 
association called the Confraternity of 
Prayer or of Death. They exposed the 
Host for the forty hours every month. 
In 1692 Clement VIII. provided that the 
apes and perpetual adoration of the 

lessed Sacrament exposed on the altars 
of the different churches at Rome. The 
forty hours in one church succeeded to 
those in another, so that the Blessed 
Sacrament was always exposed in some 
church the whole year round. Earlier 
than this, in 1556, the Jesuits in Macerata 
exposed the Blessed Sacrament for forty 
hours in order to meet the danger of 
disordera prevalent at that time, and 
St. Charles adopted this devotion for Car- 
nival with great zeal. At present the forty 
hours’ prayer is observed successively 
by all the parishes, once at least in the 
year, in the United States, 

In the “ Instruction ” of Clement XI. 
and the decrees of the Congreg. Rit. 
there are numerous rules with regard to 
public exposition of the Blessed Sacrs- 
ment. It cannot take place even in the 
churches of regulars without leave from 
the bishop or Apostolic indult. Twelve 
lights at least must burn before tke Host. 
Relics and images must be removed from 
the altar of exposition, and no Mass 
celebrated there, so long as the Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed, except the Mass of 
Deposition, and the bell is not rung at 
the Masses which are said during the 
exposition at the other altars. (The 
great authority is Thiers in the work 
already quoted. The “ Manuale Decre- 
torum” contains numerous rules to be 
observed with regard to exposition.) 

EXTRAVAGANTS. The fifth and 
sixth portions of the Canon Law are so 
called because they wander over various 
matters not touched upon in the Decretas, 
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and because, till brought into the code, 
they had no recognised place in ecclesias- 
tical jurisprudence, They consist (1) of 
the Extravagants of John XXII. (1316- 
1334), to the number of twenty constitu- 
tions, divided into fourteen titles; (2) of 
the Ixtravaganta Common (80 called 
because they issued not from any one 
Pope, but from several), divided into tive 
books, containing a number of titles and 
chapters, each title being devoted to one 
or more “extravagant” Constitutions. 
[See Canon Law.] (Ferraris, Jus.) 

BETREME UNCTION may be 
defined as a sacrament in which the sick 
in danger of death are anointed by a priest 
for the hsaith of soul and body, the anoint- 
ing being accompanied by a set form of 
words. 

St. James (v. 14, 15) describes the 
nature and effects of this sacrament. “Is 
any man sick among youP Let him 
call to himself (mpooxareodc6w) the 
presbytere of the Church, and let them 
pray over him, anointing him with oil in 
the name of the Lord. And the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick man, and the 
Lord will raise him up, end sf} he has 
committed sins, it shall be forgiven 
him.” Let us see what the passage im- 
plies. 

Oil was an ordinary means of healing 
familiar to the Jews, as appears from 
Luc. x. 34 (ef. the “ balm” in Jerem. viii. 
22, xlvi. 11). However, it is plain that 
St. James does not here recommend an 
ordinary application of the medical art, 
for if so, apart from the objection that 
unction could only be of use in certain 
kinds of illness, he would have advised 
the sick man to summon the physician 
and not the presbyters of the Church. 
Nor, again, can we reasonably suppose that 
the Apostle is referring to those extra- 
ordinary gifts of healing (the yapiopara 
lapdrwy, 1 Cor. xii. 9) common in the 

rimitive Church. There is not the 
aintest reason for believing that pres- 
byters generally possessed any such 
powers; and it was imposition of hands, 
not unction by which, as a rule,” the extra- 
ordinary grace of healing was conveyed.’ 


1 This is the usual and natural rendering 
of the Greek. It is right, however, to remark 
that <a» in the New Testament never means 
“and if” («ai édy), but only “even if.” 

®# Mark xvi. 18; but sometimes supernatu- 
ral cures of the body were effected by unction. 
Bee Mark vi. 18. 

5 Probably it is not the sacrament of unc- 
Yen which is mentioned in Mark vi; but wea 
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Nor does St. James make any allumom ee 
the ydpioua or graco of healing in this 
place. The unction, then, of which 8 
James speaks was intended primarily vo 
heal the soul. ‘The chief etlect of the 
rite is definitely stated: “The Lord will 
raise him up; and if Le has committed 
sins, it shall be forgiven him.” No doubt 
bodily cure is indicated also as an effect 
of the unction, for the words “the prayer 
of faith will save the sick man,” “the 
Lord will raise him up,” include bodily 
healing, But as St. James saw the first 
generation of Christians dying out before 
his eyes, he cannot have supposed that 
this unction of the sick was an infallible 
remedy for disease. In short, we have 
all the constituents of a sacrament in 
these two verses of St. James. There is 
the outward sign—viz. unction by the 
priest accompanied with prayer. There is 
the grace given on condition of faith and 
repentance—viz. forgiveness of sins, the 
renewed health and strength of the soul 
and, if God sees fit, of the body. There 
is institution by Christ, for Bi, James 
could not have asserted that the unction 
would convey grace unless Christ, the 
author of grace, had promised that the 
grace of forgiveness and spiritual healin 

should accompany the use of the oi 
Lastly, the eflective sign of grace was to 
be employed permanently in the Church, 
for St. James recommends its use to 
Christians generally without dis‘inction 
of time or place, and we find clear thou,h 
scarcely abundant traces of its use m 
Christian antiquity. “Origen,” says 
Chardon (tom. iv. p. 383), “ nghtly con- 
sidering this last sacrament as a comple- 
ment to that of penance, marks it out 
(IIom. 2 in Levit.) as a means which 
God has put into our hands in order that 
we may cleanse ourselves from our sins, 
St. John Chrysostom (‘De Sacerdot.’ 
i. p. 8384) uses the P e of St. James 
already quoted, to show that priests have 
received from Jesus Christ the power to 
remit sins. Pope Innocent L, the con- 
temporary of this last Father, speaks of 
the sacrament still more clearly in his 
letter to Decentius,. . . He puts extreme 
unction among the sacraments, telling 
Decentius it should not be given to 
penitents (still unreconciled), because it 
is & kind of sacrament.” We can now 
pass on to consider one by one different 


may reasonably believe that it foreshadowed 
the sacrament, and was meant to prepare the 
disciples for Christ’s further teaching on this 
point. 
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pointe in the administration and doctrine 
of the sacrament. 

1. The matter of the sacrament, accor- 
ding to the Council of Trent (sess. xiv. 
eap. 1), is “oil blessed by the bishop.” 
Most theologians hold that this blessing is 
essential, though it suffices for sais 
if the blessing has been given by a priest 
who has received jurisdiction to do so.! 
Innocent in the letter already referred to 
says priests are permitted to administer 
the sacrament if the oil has been blessed 
by the bishop. The Council of Florence, 
in the Decree of Union, prescribes that 
the unction is to be given with olive oil 
on eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, hands, 
feet, and reins, and such is the present 
custom of the Church, except that the 
unctio renum is omitted in the case of 
women. Some theologians hold that 
without unction of the five senses the 
sacrament is invalid. On the other 
hand, Chardon proves that the discipline 
of the Church on this matter has varied 
at different places, and in different times, 
*%o an extraordinary degree. ‘The com- 
mon practice was to anoint the five 
senses, but sometimes the unction was 

iven only on one vlace—eg. on the 
reast or on the seat of the malady. 
According to the Roman ritual the oil is 
applied in the form of a cross. The out- 
wide of a priest’s hands are anointed, 
the inside of a lay person’s, probably 
because the inside of the priest’s -hands 
have already been anointed in ordina- 
tion. 

2. The form of words used in the 
Roman Ritual is (at the unction of the 
ayes), “By this holy unction, and by 
his most tender mercy, may the Lord 
forgive thee whatsoever yin thou hast 
sommitted by sigtt,” the same words 

ated at each unction, except 
that for “ by sight,” “by hearing,” &c., 
is substituted. The Greek unction is 
also accompanied by prayer. Still, 
although a vast number of medimval 
theologians have maintained that the 
words must be precatory, and although 
both Latins and Greeks* do in fact 
employ a form of the kind, the ancient 


8 The Greek priests bless the oil of the sick 
by commission from the bishop, and this cus- 
tom of theirs was approved by Clement VIII. 
in a Constitution dated 1598, See Billuart, De 
Extrem. Unct. art. 2. 

3 The Greek form is Uardp dyie, iarpe rev 
foyer ardr.: 4 ee physician of souls 


and bodies, heal thy servant from that 
= of body and soul which possesses 
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Rituals contain sometimes precatory, 
eu ages forms, sometimes 
such as are part recatory, partl 
absolute; and heaes ie beat cities 
(Menard, Martene, Chardon, &c.) deny 
that a precatory form belongs to the 
essence of the sacrament. It seems to be 
enough if the unction is given “in the 
name of the Lord ” and the words indicate 
the grace conferred, 
3. Te saan of the sacrament is a 
riest. ‘ Let him bring in the presbyters 
rf the Church.” It : serain that a 
priest only can give this sacrament, and 
the present discipline of the Churck 
forbids anyonesbut the parish priest," or 
some other priest with his leave to do so. 
Some difficulty has been caused by the 
letter of Innocent, in which he lays down 
the principle that the oil of the sick is to 
be blessed by the bishop and then used 
by all Christians in their need: “Quod” 
(sic apud Chardon) “ab episcopo con- 
fectum, non solum sacerdotibus sed et 
omnibus uti Christianis licet, in sua aut 
in suorum necessitate inungendum.” At 
first sight, no doubt, these words seem 
to mean that Christians generally could 
apply the holy oil, and Tillemont thought 
it impossible to take them otherwise. 
Chardon, however, and many other 
authors, explain the words to mean that 
with the oil consecrated by the bishop 
all Christians might be anointed in their 
need—viz. by the priest. In ancient 
times all over the world several priests 
jointly administered the sacrament, 
though examples are not wanting of the 
administration by a single priest, so that 
clearly the ancient “Church did not 
consider the presence of more than one 
priest essential, Among the Greeks the 
sick man is anointed by seven, or if that 
is impossible, by three priests, “Some- 
times,” says Chardon, speaking of ancient 
usage, ‘one priest applied the holy oil 
while the other pronounced the form of 
prayer; sometimes all ther anointed 
the different parts of the body, each 
reciting the same form. Sometimes 


several priests anointed one part, others 
dail ion the prescribed prayers bei 


reci e by the anointing priests in eac 
case. 


St. James declares, 
Trent understands the A to speak 
of dangerous sickness, Hence the sacra- 
ment is not intended for persons ill but 


' In England, the rector ¥ the mission, 
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not dangerously ill, or, again, for such as 
ere in danger of death but not from 
sickness. After a sick man, among the 
Orientals, has been anointed, the priests 
anoint each other and the bystanders 
with the holy oil, but Renaudot points 
out that the prayers are said only over 
the sick man, so that evidently there is 
no intention of administering the sacra- 
ment except to him. (8) The sacra- 
ment being intended to remit sin, it 
cannot be received, according to the 
common opinion, except by those who 
have committed sin after baptism. In- 
fants, therefore, and all such other 
persons as have never had the use of 
reason, are incapable of the sacrament. 
(y) In order that it may be received 
with profit, the recipient must be in a 
state of grace. All the Oriental Rituals, 
according to Renaudot, prescribe previous 
confession. 

4. The effecta of the sacrament are 
thus stated by the Council of Trent (sess. 
xiv. cap. 2): “ The inner part (es) and 
effect ot this sacrament is set forth in these 
words—‘ And the prayer of faith will save 
the sick, and the Lord will raise him up, 
and if he be in sins they will be forgiven 
him.’ For this inner part (res) is the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, whose unction 
wi away sins, if any are still to be 
atoned for, and the remains of sin,” (te. 
the proneness tv evil, torpor, and weakness 
left by past and forgiven sins), “ raises and 
strengthens the soul of the sick man, by 
awakening a great confidence in the divine 
mercy, by which confidence the sick man 
being relieved bears more patiently the 
troubles and pains of his sickness, more 
easily resists the temptations of the devil, 

. « - . and sometimes obtains health of 
ony when it is expedient for the health 
of the soul.” 

Of course the sacrament cannot be 
eontemned without great ain, and very 
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often a person may be under a grave obi 
gation of receiving it, on account of the 
care he is bound to take of his eternal 
salvation. Still the sacrament is not in 
itself necessary to salvation, and this may 
account for the fact that we hear so little 
of it in the first ayes of the Church, when 
the heathen persecution made its ad minis» 
tration a matter of serious difficulty. 
Some authors of the twelfth century h 
that it could only be received once by the 
same person; and, on the other hand, 
some ancient Rituals show that it was 
once customary in certain parts of the 
Church to reiterate the unction during 
seven successive days. Chardon refers to 
several ancient Rituals in proof, and St. 
Remonert, bishop of Hamburg, was 
anointed, as we learn from a contempora 
Life, on several consecutive days. It is 
now certain, from the words of the Tri- 
dentine Council, that the sacrament may 
be received again and again by the same 

rson if he recovers from a dangerous 
illness and afterwards falls into another; 
but once only by the same person while 
he remains under the same danger of 
death, 

5. The time of administration. The 
present custom of the Church is to give it 
after the reception of Viaticum. Formerly, 
it was usual to administer it before 
Viaticum, and Chardon gives numerous 
instances from the churches of England, 
France, and Germany, in which this order 
was observed. St. Thomas evidently was 
accustomed to see extreme unction ad- 
ministered first, for he says (“Sum,” iii. 65, 
8. 3), “ By extreme unction a man is pre- 
pared worthily to receive Christ’s body.” 
ven from ancient times, however, m- 
stances of the present order ma 
adduced, so that the matter cannot be of 
any great moment. (Chiefly from Char 
don, “ Flist. des Sacrements.”) 
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FasRrc. A _ church—that is, a 
building set apart for the public divine 
worship of the faithful—can only be 
erected with the approval of the bishop 
of the diocese, and after due provision has 
been made, by endowment or otherwise, 
for the permanent sustentation of the cure. 
Once ouilt, canon law adopts many pre- 
tautions with a view to its fabric being 
wept in good repair, The Oouncil of 


Trent ordered that bishops, on their 
annual visitations, should see that churches 
which required repair received it,’ and 
a later decree* specified the funds on 
which, and the persons on whom, this 
obligation rested. A parish church fallen 
vut of repair was to be repaired, first of 
all, out of the fabric endowment fund, if 

1 Sess. vii. c. 8, De Ref. 

? Scas, xxi. c. 7, De Ref, 
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each existed. If there were no such fund, 
or it were insufficient, the charge was to 
fall on the patron or patrons, and other 
persons deriving any benefit from the 
parochial endowment. If these resources 
were insuflicient, the bishop was to 
compel the parishioners by every means 
in his power, omns appellatione remota, to 
defray the cost of the necessary repairs. 
Finally, if the poverty of all concerned 
were such as to disable them from meeting 
the outlay required, the bishop was to 
annex the parish either to that of its 
mother church (matricis ecclesia) or to 
some sae hiner eee | ate with leave to 
uso the dilapidated church for secular pur- 
not of a mean or degrading charac- 

ter, after having erected a cross there. 
The erection of a cross is not now required. 
The actual state of the law as to the re- 
paration of the fabric is stated by Ferraris 
to be this. Those are bound to it in the first 
lace on whom either custom or a statute 
imposes the burden. If there be no such 
custom or statute, the part of the endow- 
ment, if any, reserved to the fabric must 
be resorted to. If there be no such part, 
the legal obligation next falls on the 
revenue derived by the parish priest from 
the benefice, after deducting what is suf- 
ficent for his decent maintenance, Next, 
all others deriving benefit from the paro- 
chial revenues—e.g. lay impropriators of 
tithe—are bound to contribute. Under 
this head many disputed questions have 
arisen, on which special treatises must be 
consulted. These disputes resemble, in 
certain points, the long controversy be- 
tween the Anglican clergy and the non- 
conformists respecting church rates—a 


controverey settled a few years ago ny an 
Act (1874) which relieved the latter from 
the burden. 


In the case of a cathedral church, the 
bishep is bound to put and keep it in 
repair, reserving to himself the right of 


taking legal steps against those who are 
bound ri aid im fn doing so (e.g. the 
chapter, or, in the last resort, the inferior 
clergy), or nst those on whom the 
obligation is imposed by custom. 

France the duty of keeping churches 
in repair rests on the coast! de fabrique, 
an institution organised with admirable 
ekill and completeness by a decree and an 
ordinance fone 1809 oe ween 
corresponding to the vestry of an Anglican 

i i The official persons on the council 
are called margutlisers (churchwardens). 

racuznTyY. I. A constituent of 
« university, being the body of pro , 
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lecturers, teachers, graduates. and stue 
dents encaved in the study of a particular 
department of learning (e.g. medicine, law, 
theolocy, €c.), or stamped as proticienta 
in the same. In a narrower sense, the 
term “ faculty” is restricted to the pro- 
fessors labouring in this department of 
learning. These, in a normal state of 
things, form a council which meets peris 
odically, under a dean elected by them- 
selves, to arrange all questions respecting 
the due ordering and development of the 
studies of the faculty. Ifa university be 
fully organised, it has five faculties, viz., 
theology, arta (or, philosophy and letters) 
law, medicine, and natural science. 

II. Anauthorisation properly authen- 
ticated, addressed to any person or persons 
by the Roman Pontiff or some Catholiv 
prone, empowering him or them to pea- 
orm some act or occupy some positiaa 
which they could not otherwise legalay 
perform or occupy, is called a faculty. 

FAITH. An act of divine faith is 
the undoubting assent given to revealed 
truths, not becanse of the evidence which 
can be produced for them, but simply 
because they are revaaled by God. ‘Thus 
the truths which faith accepts are not 
evident in themselves, or if evident, as is 
the case with the truths of natural ree 
ligion, are not accepted with divine faith, 
because so evident. 

Divine faith excludes all doubt. So 
much is implied in the very word, for 
nobody would say that we put faith ina 
man’s statement if we doubted its truth; 
and the faith required in the New Tes- 
tament is clearly incompatible with 
doubt. “I know,” St. Paul says, “in 
whom I have believed, and I am certain ”* 
(2 Timothy 1. 12). 

Yet this exclusion of doubt is not 
caused by the mere force of the evidence. 
No words are needed to show that the 
truths of the Christian religi.n—such, 
e.g., a8 the divinity of Christ, the persons 
ality of the Tloly Ghost, the atoning 
eficacy of Christ's death—are not selfs 
evident. Moreover, the evidences’ of 
Revelation, which is in the first place an 
historical fact, are not of such a nature 
as absolutely, like metaphysical or mathe- 
matical reasoning, to constrain assent. 
No doubt, from the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy; from the way in which the 
Gospel triumphed; from the moral cha- 
racter and teaching of Christ; and from 
other grounds of a lke kind, we get as 
accumulation of arguments, certiseime 
agna et omnium inielligentie@ accomme 
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data, “ most certain proofs, and suited to 
the intelligence of all,” as the Vatican 
Council says,} which, taken together, 
make it perfectly certain that Christianity 
is divine, and are abundantly sutlicient to 
convince a prudent man that he ought to 
assent undoubtingly to the truths which 
the Uhurch of Christ propounds. Still, 
all this evidence is not enough it itself 
to account for the certainty of divine 
faith, the very highest of all certainty. 

We must, then, make a sharp distinc- 
tion between the “ motives of credibility ” 
on the one hand, and faith on the other. 
On account of these motives we prudently 
judge that the truths faith accepts are 
deserving of belief. If some knowledye 
of the arguments in favour of Christianity 
did not prepare us to believe it, our belief 
would be unreasonable and fanatical ; nor 
could anyone be justly condemned for 
lacking faith, The arguments are not, 
however, of such a nature as to constrain 
assent, and men will form very ditlerent 
Opinions of their strength according to 
their moral dispositions. That Christ, for 
example, in the Sermon on the Mount, 
“spake as never man spake” is a strong 
argument for the divinity of our religion, 
but it will scarcely come home to a man 
who cares little for moral excellenca, In 
short, the “motives of credibility” are 
necessary: & man incurs great moral re- 
sponsibility by the way in which he deals 
with them; but they cannot produce the 
absolute and perfect certainty of faith. 

When the mind is convinced that the 
objects of faith are worthy of belief and 
that here and now there 1s an obligation 
of accepting them, the grace of God fills 
the soul with a pious inclination to believe 
(" pia affectio ad credendum”), having 
or its motive that duty and obliation of 
believing which has been brought home to 
it by the motives of credibility, and then, 

utting aside all doubt and looking away 
hota all human arguments and motives, it 
assents simply on the authority of God 
who reveals the truths in question. God 
cannot deceive and cannot be deceived. 
He is the eternal essential truth, and hence 
truths received on his word are more cer- 
tain than any of those which present them- 
selves to natural reason. 

The reader will observe that the 
Catholic Church is not mentioned in the 
definitien with which we began. The 
reason is that faith does not rest on the 
authority of creatures, It is a theological 
virtywe—4.e. one which relates immediately 

3 De Fide, cap. iid. 


ease it is the “ fai 
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to God, and therefore it is founded ulti 
mately upon His word and on that alone, 
‘The Church is the ordinary and the intalli- 
ble means by which we know what the 
truths are which God has revealed. The toa 
timony of the Church is the rule by which 
we can distinguish between true and false 
doctrine. In other words, we learn from 
the Church that God has spoken, and tker 
because of His word, not because of the 
Church’s authority, we believe witho at 
doubt. It is nomsibio, moreover, for 8 man 
who does not believe in the infallibility of - 
the Church to possess true and divine faith. 
He may have assured himself on good 
grounds—e.g. by the reading of Scripture 
—that God has revealed certain truths; he 
may without fault of his own be ignorant 
of the Church's authority, and be perfectly 
willing to accept the whole of divine re- 
velation so far as he knows it. If such a 
man, moved by the grace of God, receives 
the revealed truths with which he is ac- 
seen on the divine word, then he has 

one all that is necessary to constitute an 
act of faith, 

‘Without faith it is impossible to 
please God.” Man is intended for a super 
natural end; he must know this end, for 
otherwise he cannot direct his actions so as 
tu rench it, aud this knowledge can never 
be attained by natural reason. Ignorance 
may excuse a man for living in heresy and 
schism; nothing can excuse the lack of 
faith, and God gives every man the means 
of attaining ft. No man can be saved who 
does not at least believe with divine faith 
that God exists and that He rewards those 
who seek Him (Heb. xi.6). A great many 
theologians say that under the present dis- 
pensation it is absolutely necessary for 
salvation to know and believe the mysteries 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation. This 
isa doubtful point, but it is certain that 
all who have the opportunity are bound to 
acquaint themselves with the primary 
truths of relizion contained in the Creed, 
and to know the commandments of God 
and the Church, as well as the most essen- 
tial truths recarding the sacraments and 
their use. Moreover, all are bound (and can 
only be excused from doing so by invincible 
ignorance) to believe all that the Church 
teaches. Of course a person is not bound 
toascertain all the definitionsuf the Church, 
but he must believe that the Church cane 
not err, and that whatever it teaches is 
infalibly true. Although faith is neces- 
sary, it is not sufficient for salvation unless 
it is perfected by charity. In the latter 
working by charity ” 
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ef which St. Paul speaks (Gal. v. 6) as 
to that “ faith without works 
which is dead.” Still faith without 
eharity is a true faith, for a man immersed 
in vice may accept the truths of revelation 
with a supernatural belief. The virtue of 
faith, however, 1s destroyed by a single 
act of disbelief? in revealed truth previously 
aceepted on the authority of God. 

Any of the treatises “De Fide” in 
dogmatic theologians may be consulted, and 
also Concil. Trident. De Justific. sess. vi., 
Concil. Vatic. De Fide, cap. iii., and the 
corresponding canons. The ibility of a 
habit of faith in infants is seatial i the 
article on Baptism, the rule of faith in 
those on the CuvurcH and on the Pore.) 

FAITHFUL Jes) in itself means, 
persons who have the faith; but even in 
Acts x. 45 (of éx mepitours miorot) we 
find the word used as a technical expres- 
sion for persons incorporated by baptism 
and Christian profession into the Church, 
and this use of the word has been con- 
tinued ever since. Thus the “Mass of 
the Faithful” was distinguished from 
the “ Mass of the Catechumens,” although 
eatechumens might of course have faith; 
and in the same sense the Church con- 
stantly prays in the Mass and office for 
the faithful living and dead. 

FALDSTOOX ( faldistortum). A 
seat which can easily be moved, and 
which is used by bishops and other pre- 
lates in the san when they do not 
occupy the throne. The faldstool is much 
more simple than the throne, the latter 

ing covered with a baldacchino and 
farnished with a back and arms, More- 
over the faldstool, unlike the throne, 
may be occupied by a prelate who has 
no ordi jurisdiction. Thus the Con- 
tion Rites requires auxiliary 
and admiuistrators when assisting 
pontifieall at Mass to content themselves 
with the faldstool. However, a bishop in 
his own diocese sometimes sits in or kneels 
at a rsagdai ei ay giving ee 
tion, in making his thanksgiving after 
Mass, &c. 

FALSE DECRETALS. The col- 
lection ostensibly made by Isidorus Mer- 
eator, in the middle of the ninth century, 

by this name. [See Canon Law.] 
Fhe exact date of its first appearance 


3 Bo that, if a Cathulic ceases to believe 
im Transu on but continues to do so in 
the Trinity, his belief in the latter is merely a 
aatural assent and does not from divine 


faith. Ipc tne Lire ugh not the unl- 
wersal, teaching of gians. ' 
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cannot be determinnd. It could net have 
been before 829, because it quotes a canon 
of a Council of Paris held mm that year.! 
Before 845, according to Méhler,? it was 
well known and often quoted; he therefore 
dates its composition between 829 and 
845; the place of origin he believes to 
have been Mayence. Hinschius, on the 
other hand, thinks that the place of 
origin was Rheims, and that the work 
wascompiled between 847 and 853. It is 
quite uncertain who wrote it. It has 
been variously ascribed to Benedictus 
Levita of Mayence, to Paschasius Rad- 
bert, to Otgar, archbishop of Mayencea, 
and to Agobard, archbis of Lyons. 
All that is known on the subject is that 
the writer chose to call himself Isidorus 
Mercator (“ Peccator” in some MSS.), 
ae pa after the great St. Isidore, who 
ad made a similar compilation [Canon 
Law, p. 105]; that (if his preface speaks 
the truth) he had been strongly urged by 
many ecclesiastics of rank to make such 
a collection, and that the frequent mis- 
carriages of justice which he had seen, 
owing to uncertainty as to the law and 
the jurisdiction, had powerfully impelled 
him to undertake the work. 
The collection, as soon as made, passed 
into immediate acceptance and use; if 
met a palpable want, and no one thought 
of questioning the genuineness of the 
Papal letters which it contained. It 
opens with the fifty Apostolic Canons 
Ce that article} received and published 
y Dionysius Exiguus; then it proceedg 
to give @ quantity of decretal letters 
written py early Popes, from Cloment of 
Rome, one of the Apostolic Fathers, to 
Melchiades, at the end of the third cen- 
tury. None of these letters is genuine, 
A quantity of conciliar decrees, beginning 
with those of Nica, and ending with the 
second Council of Seville (619) are next 
inserted ; many of theese are unauthentic. 
To the decrees of councils a fresh series 
of decretal letters of Popes succeeds, 
beginning with Sylvester (who succeeded 
Melchiades) and ending with Gregory 
the Great. In this series the first that is 
genuine is a letter of Pope Siricius (384— 
399). The last thing in the compilation 
is a copy of the canons passed by Gre- 


1 This is Mohler’s view, but Hefele (art. in 
Wetzer and Welte) thinks it as liLely thas 
the council quoted from the Pser.do-Isidore 
as the other way. This is a sample of the im 
extricable difficulties by whick the determina 
tion of date and authorabip is 

§ Kirchengesch, ii, 174, 


—_ 
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ry II. (¢731) at a council held at | the labour of the moderns, and announced 
me. the spuriousness of as great part of the 
Accor ling to a Protestant writer, | decretals; what then? ‘The feeling would 
this famous collection comprehends “the | have been: what Fabian, Cornelius, Syl 
whole di. gmatic system and discipline of | vester, &c., are made to say is true and 
the Chrrch, the whole hierarchy, from | useful; if they did not actually write it, 
the highest to the lowest degree, their | they might have written it; if these are 
sanctity and immunities, their persecu- | not the genuine letters, then the genuine 
tions, their disputes, their night af appoal lettera which they did write, and which 
to Rome. They are full and minute on | would have been to much the same effect 
Church property, on its usurpation and | as these, have been lost; finally, if the 
epoliation ; on ordinations; on the sacra- | Popes of the third century did not com- 
ments, on baptism, confirmation, mar-| mand all this, the Popes of the twelfth 
riage, the Eucharist; on fasts and feati- | century are ready to command it, because 
vale; the discovery of the cross; the| it is true, wholesome, and highly ne- 
Ginsovery of the reliques of the Apostles; | cessary to be observea. If in the four- 
on the chrism, holy water, consecration | teenth century some one had demon- 
of churches, blessing of the fruits of the | strated the spuriousness of the chartere 
Feld; on the sacred vessels and habili- | (see the “Chronicle of Ingulfus”) by 
*eenta.”} which Croyland Abbey held its lands, 
Of the unknown author, Mébler| what hen The lands had unquestion- 
arites :—“ Pseudo-Isidore seized exactly | ably heen given to the abbey; but the 
hat in his own which corresponded | title-deeds had been lost or destroyed 
eo the wishes of all the higher and | during the Danish invasions; and whena 
better order of men. Thence it was} litigious race like the Normans, who 
that this legislation was so joyfully | would not be satistied except by the pro- 
received. No one suspected anything | duction of actual documents, got posses- 
false, because it contained so much that j sion of England, the mouks had to manu- 
was weighty and true. If we examine | facture charters, utterly false as to the 
carefully these invented decretals, and try | form, but true as to the substance, or they 
to charucterise their composer in accord- | would have been ousted from their 
ance with their general import and spirit, | sessions. A passage in the preface of the 
we must confess that he was a very learned | Pseudo-Isidvore shows plainly enough that 
man, perhaps the most learned man of | some similar motive was present to him 
his time, and at the same time an ex-| in making his compilation. “Most good 
tremely intelligent and wise man, who | Christians,” he says, “ keep silence [when 
knew his age and its wants as few did. | wrong is done] for this reason, and put up 
Rightly he perceived that he must exalt | with the sins of others which they know, 
the power of the centre—that is, of the | because they are often unprovided wit) 
Pope—because by that way only was de- | documents by which they could prove tu 
liverance possible. Nay, if we would , the ecclesiastical judges things which 
pass an unconstrained judgment, we may | they themselves know; since, although 
venture even to call him a great man.” certain things may be true, those things 
evertheless, the work is in great | only are to be believed by judges which 
part what we now call a forgery; ana-| are demonstrated by certain proofs, 
chronisms and blunders have been dia- | established by a clear sentence, and pub- 
covered in it, which force this conclusion 
on the mind of every fair critic. But at 
the time of its appearance, and for man 
ceuturies afterwards, it was in ach 
thorough harmony with the prevalent 
temper of European society, and with the 
ecclesiastico-political ideas which were 
held to indicate the true path of human 
Drogress, that those who appealed to it, 
and even those whose action was thwarted 
by it, never troubled themselves to ques- | of the fifteenth century. The Magdeb 
tion the authenticity of the documents | Centuriators (CuurcH History] 
which it contained. Supposing some one | up the matter eagerly, and many Pro- 
in the twelfth century fad anticipated | testant writers following them have 
1 Milman, Let. Christianity, iii. 192. shown much zeal in demnnstrating the 


lished in judicial form and order.” To 
supply “documents” so desirable, and 
also to provide for the use of the faithful 
generally a store of authoritative state- 
ments on matters affecting Christian life 
within the Church, seem to have been 
the principal objects of the writer. 
he first note of doubt respecting the 
enuineness of the work came from 
‘icholas of Cusa, an eminent theologian 
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anauthentic character of most of the de- 
oretals, imagining that they were in some 
way an ing the foundations of the Papal 
power by doing so. The fact really is, 
that the authority of the Popes derives no 
confirmation from the False Decretals, 
but that the False Decretals derived the 
currency and influence which they once 
aad from their agreement with the idea of 
the Papal power pre-existing in the minds 
of men. The life, in fact, of St. Wilfrid, 
the story of the foundation of the eRe 
Saxon and German churches, the letters 
cf St. Leo the Great, and innumerable 
other evidences, show that there is abso- 
lutely nothing new in the doctrine of the 
Pseudo-Isidore on the Papal power. 

Moreover, as has been shown by 
Phillips and Hefele, it is certain that the 

ater number of the spurious documents 

rporated by the Pseudo-Isidore in his 
collection were not manufactured by him, 
but had been in existence, some fora longer, 
others for a shorter period of time. Such 
are the Apostolic Canons, the Donation of 
Oonstantine, the Letter of Pope Sylvester, 
&. &c. 

The names of the principal writers on 
this question are :—the brothers Ballerini, 
Dumont, Eichhorn, Gfrdrer, Hefele, Hin- 
schius, Knust, Mohler, Noorden, Phillips, 
Rosshirt, Spittler, Walter, and Wasser- 
schleben. 


(Hefele, in Wetzer and Welte; Paulus 
Hinschius, “ Decretales Pseudo - Isido- 
rian,” Leipsic, 1863.) 

FPamrInraR. The familiaris of a 
Pope or bishop is a n belonging to 
his household, who is supported by him 
or at his table, and rencera him domestic, 
but not menial, services. It is not neces- 
sary that he should live under the same 
roof with his master, but the law will not 
treat him as his familiar if he lives habitu- 
ally out of the diocese, or in a distant 
city. The nephews and cousins ofa bishop 
living in his palace, in order to be con- 
eidered his familiars, must render him real 
service. 

For eight centuries previous to the 
French Revolution, the clerical profession 
—owing to the largeness of the clerical 
immunities and the wealth and power 
possessed by the. Church—was the object 
of desire to many whose motives were 
mixed, or altogether worldly. An easy 
. way by which such persons could obtain 

ordination, was by entering the household 
or family of a bishop. It was commonly 
and reasonably held that a bishop ordain- 
ing members of his own ‘amily, knew 
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what he was about, and would not lay 
hands on unworthy persons; great free 
dom, therefore, in respect to these ordina- 
tions was fora long time allowed. But 
abuses arose; a class of ecclesiastics with- 
out benefices appeared, who hung about 
Rome and the great episcopal cities, 
and were importunate petitioners to the 
holders of preferment. Hence the Council — 
of Trent decreed ‘that no bishop should 
be able to ordain his familiar, who was 
not his subditus,* unless he had first lived 
with him three years, end unless the 
bishop, immediately and actually, con- 
fe a benefice upon him. 

The familiars of the Pope (Curta 
Romana—Famighia Pontificia] enjoy many 
privileges. Cardinal priests have the right 
of conferring on their familiars, if they 
have lived three years with them, the ton 
sure and the other minor orders. A Cone 
stitution of Innocent XII. (“ Speculetores 
domus Israel”) adds to the requirements 
of the Council of Trent the condition that 
before ordaining his familiar, if not his 
subditus, the bishop must make him pro- 
duce testimonial letters from the bishop of 
origin or domicile. (See DrarssoRratzs. ] 
(Ferraris, Famikaris. 

FAW (flabellum, muscarium; whence 
eamoucher, mouchowr; peris, peridioyr) 
is mentioned as a liturgical instru- 
ment in the Apostolic Oonstitutions, 
viii. 12, There the rule directs that be- 
tween the offertory and communion two 
deacons should stand by the altar and 
use fans of linen, fine skin, or peacccke’ 
feathers to drive away insects and keep 
them from touching the sacred vessels, 
The use of the fan during the consecra- 
tion is also mentioned in the liturgies of 
St. Basil and St. Chrysostom. Indeed, 
ancient brik speak of ar “holy” or 
“mystical fan” (dytoy peridior, pvorudh 
pins), and ard it +s one of the ine 
signia of the deaco. 8 office, Although 


the fan is not mentioned in the ancient 
Roman “ Ordines,” its liturgied] use was 
undoubtedly known in the West, for we 


find it noticed in ancient monastic rules — 
e.g. in that drawn up by St. Benignus of 
Dijon, and in the Dceminican ceremonial. 
The Western Church does not seem to have 
reserved its use to deacons. After the 
fourteenth century it fell into disuse 
throughout the West. However, mazni- 
ficent fans of peacocks’ feathers are atill 
carried by the attendants of the Pope in 
solemn processions, and in severa] Italian 

1 Sess, xxiii. c. 9, De Ref. 

2 Belcnging to his diocesa 
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shurches—according to the writer of the 
article on this subject in Kraus’ “ Archao- 
tog. Encyclopadie”—the use of the fan 
w still retained, not only at processions 
but also at the altar. 

FasT. 1. The Principle of Fasting.— 
Theologians distinguish the natural from 
the ecclesiastical fast. The former consists 
in total abstinence from food and drink, 
and is required of those who are about to 
communicate; the Jatter, which alone con- 
cerns us here, imposes limits both on the 
kind and quality of our food. What these 
limits are will be explained in the course 
of this article, but the definition given is 
sufficient for our immediate purpose— 
viz. to justify the Catholic practice 
from reason and revelation, Experience 
‘ells us that there is a perpetual strurgle 
bet ween the spirit and the body, and that 
m-rtification of the flesh is a great means 
of preventing it from inciting us to re- 
bellion against-God’s law. Again, by 
denving ourselves the lawful pleasures of 
sense, we are able to turn with greater 
freedom and earnestness to the thouht of 
God and virtue, so that spiritual writers 
speak of fasting as one of the wings of 
prayer. Lastly, our conscience tells us 
(and even heathen have felt and acknow- 
ledged it) that we ought to suffer for our 
sins and mortify the flesh which has 
offended God. 

However, we are not left to the mere 
exercise of reason on this point. Fasting 
as a means of grace has been approved 
by God himself. A day of fastine—viz., 
the Day of Atonement on the tenth day 
of the seventh month—was imposed by 
God on the Israelites. Moses and Elias, 
those great servants of God, fasted for 
fortv days’ so did Christ Himself before 
beginning his public ministry. He takes 
for granted (“ when ve fast,” Matt. vi. 16) 
that his disciples will fast, and warns them 
against doing so ostentatiously. The 
Apostles fasted (Acta xill. 2, xiv. 22, 
2 Cor, xi. 27), and St. Paul expressly 
speaks of fasting as 8 means by whic 
Christians are to commend themselves as 
servants of God.! It may, indeed, be ob- 
jected that, after all, no fasting-days are 
ht posed under precept in the New Testa- 
ment, and that therefore the Catholic is 
diferent from the Apostolic idea of fasting. 
To this it may be answered that of such 


1 2 Cor.vi. 5; wnorecass can only mean volun- 
tary abstinence froia food, as Mever, ad loc., 
proves. In xi. 27, fasting (ey mmazetas) is clearly 
distinguished from involuntary want of food 
(dy Aspe nai dive). 
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Protestants as make this objection 

any ever fast at all, and most of them 
would regard the practice as superstitious, 
a plain proof of the Church’s wisdom ip 
providing for the weakness of human 
nature by positive legislation. Besidea, 
as St. Thomas points out, secular princes 
have the rizht of making regulations more 
strict and definite than the precepts of 
the natural law, in order to promote the 
welfare of their subjecta. The natural 
law requires us to pay just debts, the 
prince may order them to be paid within 
a certain time and with certain formalities, 
The Church surely may take similar means 
of securing the spiritual well-being of its 
subjects. The law of nature imposes the 
duty of fasting: our spiritual rulers de- 
termine the time and the way in which 
this duty is to be performed. 

2. The Present Law of the Church.— 
All baptised persons who have completed 
their twenty-first year are bound under 
mortal sin (see Prop. 23 condemned by 
Alexander VII.) to observe the days of 
fasting. On these days they are required 
not to eat more than one full meal, which 
must not be taken before midday. They 
may, however, take wine, &c.,at discretion, 
for drink, according to the maxim received 
among theologians, does not break the fast, 
unless the drink be such as chocolate and 
the like, which are really intended to 
nourish rather than to satisfy thirst or 
maintain the animal spirits. Of course 
& person may by drinking wine in large 
quantities act against the spirit of the law 
and forfeit the advantages which fastin 
is intended to secure. Even at the full 
meal flesh meat is prohibited. Eggs, milk, 
cheese, &c., are ov y forbidden during 
Lent. Besides ths single meal, the 
Church permita a vDation of about eight 
ounces, consisting of fruit, vegetables. 
bread, &c., or even of fish, arovided that 
the fish are small, or that not more than 
two or three ounces of larger tish be taken. 
Custom, moreover, In this country al- 
lows about two ounces of bread to be 
taken at breakfast. Persons engaged ir 
hard labour; the poor who have a diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient food at any 
time; those who are over sixty years of 
ace; persons in weak health, &c., are exe 
cused from the law of fasting. 

By a recent indult granted to the 
English bishops the use of milk, butter 
and cheese at collation on fasting days is 
permitted. 

3. History of Fasting.—From the 
earliest times Catholics have observed 
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fasting days of precept. Tertullian, con- 


trasting the numerous fasts of the Mon- 
taniats with the less strict observance of 
Catholics, says of the latter, “ They think 
that in the Gospel those days are marked 
out for fasting during which the bride- 
Bees was taken away ”"—+.e. the days of 

oly Week, alluding to Luc. v. 35. St. 
Jerome (Ip. eal making the same com- 
parison between Montanists and Catholics, 
says, “ We fast one Lent according to the 
tradition of the Apostles.” St. Ambrose 
(Serm. 25) asserts that it is “no light 
sin” to break the fast of Lent. The 
Greek Fathers hold similar language; and 
one of them, St. Epiphanius (“ Heer.” 75), 
tells us that Aténus the heresiarch was 
eondemned because he maintained that all 
fasting on particular days was a matter of 
devotion, not of obligation. 

As to the manner of fasting, it may be 
said generally that there was less formal 
precept and therefore greater variety of 
custom ; but that still fasting in the early 
was much more severe than in the modern 
Church. Throughout Fast and West, 
Catholics abstained on fasting days from 
wine as well as from flesh meat, the 
former as well as the latter being onl 

ermitted in cases of weak health. The 
“athers constantly put abstinence from 
wine and animal food on the same level. 
The days of Holy Week were known as 
days of xerophagy, or dry food (piphan. 
in “ Exposit.Fid.” n. 22; “ Constit. Ap.” 
v. 17), bees then the faithful were ac- 
customed to feed on bread and galt, to 
which some added vegetables. The meal 
was not taken before sunset (Greg. Nyss. 
“QOrat. in Princip. Jejun.”): till that 
time an absolute fast even from water was 
observed. I[ence the ancient custom in the 
Latin Ohurch of celebrating Mass during 
Lent in the evening and encouraging all 
the faithful to communicate at it. Dinner 
—t.e. the midday meal—and fasting were 
regarded in ancient times as incompatible ; 
so much so that in order to comply with 
the law of the Church which forbade 
fasting on Sundays, the ancient monks 
wok their single meal on that day at noon. 
Jsually the faithful went to church on 
week-days in Lent at 3 p.w. for none, 
followed by Mass and vespers, after which 
they were at liberty to eat. We find the 
firat traces of relaxation near the close of 
the eighth century. Theodulf, bishop of 
Orleans, in a Capitulary of 797, blames 
people who began to eat at the hour of 
mone (3 P.M.) without waiting for office 
oe Mass. About the same time Charle- 
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magne introduced the custom of having 


none sung at his Court an hour before the 
usual time, in order to spare the courtiers, 
who dined after him at several tables 
in succession according to their rank. 
Ratherius, bishop of Verona, in the middle 
of the tenth century, speaks of this custom 
of dining at none as already established. 
St. Thoinas (2 2nd, qu. 147, 7) fully re- 
cognises the lawfulness of this usage. He 
even considers it enough if the meal was 
taken about the hour of nane, and makes 
allowance for persons in weak health 
who were unable to fast so long and 
needed dispensation to eat earlier in the 
day. The office of none, Mass and vespers 
were all concluded in the later part of the 
middle ages before three o'clock, and 
Paludanus and other schoolmen were sc 
little aware of the ancient discipline of 
the Church on this point that they re- 
garded the old prohibition to eat before 
evening (‘ante vesperam”) as meaning 
simply that the fast was not to be broken 
before the vesper oflice; thus completely 
ignoring the fact that the hour of vespers 
during Lent had been changed. Lastly, 
the rule of St. Thomas that the fast 
might be broken about none was inter 

reted more and more loosely till, in 

500, we tind the synodal : of 
Paris approving the modern custom of 
taking the meal at midday. The Greeks, 
according to Goar, have adopted the same 
relaxation. 

The word “collation,” in its present 
sense, marks another important change in 
the manner of fasting. St. Benedict in 
his rule requires his religious to assemble 
after supver and before compline and listen 
to “ collations”’—+.e. conferences (of Cas- 
sian), the Lives of the Fathers, or other 
edifying books which were then read aloud 
by one of their number. Now, in an 
ancient monastic rule known as the “ Re- 
gula Mayistri,” we find the religious per- 
mitted on the special fasts of the order 
to partake together of wine and water in 
very moderate quantity; and in a chapter. 
general of abbots and monks held at Aia 
la Chapelle, in 817, the monks were per- 
mitted to drink before compline, even on 
fasta of the Church, if wearied by manual 
labour, the recitation of the office of the 
dead in addition to the ordinary office, or 
thelike. This refreshment was taken just 
before the reading of the “ collations; ” 
and in 1308, in a statute of the congrega- 
tion of Clugny, we meet with the word 
“collation” used for this refreshment. It 
was not till a still later date that any 
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solid food was taken on fasting davs in! to be any reason for obliterating a con- 
the Western C 1arch, except at the single | venient and venerable mark of distinction, 
meal, The Greeks, indeed, even in the | In Ireland and in the U. 8S. secular priests 
eleventh century, ate of fruits and vege-} are commonly spoken of as Father. 


tables in moderate quantity over and 
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above the single meal, but Cardinal IIum- | The appellation of Fathers is used in a 


bert reproached them with breaking the 


fast by this very practice. St. Thomas 
only permits the use of “ electuaria ” out 
of the single meal on the ground that they 
were taken as medicine, not as food. In 
Gerson’s time, a collation of vegetable 
food was approved by custom. ‘The rule 
of the Theatines, drawn up under Clement 
VII., mentions these collations and the 
spiritual reading which accompanied them. 
The quantity permissible at collation has 
been gradually enlarged. St. Charles, in 
the rules which he made for his servants, 
only allows them a giass of wine with an 
ounce and a half of bread to be taken 
as a collation on the evening of fasting 
days. 

(The present rules of fasting will be 
found in any modern treatise on Moral 
Theology. The principle of fasting, and the 

ractice of his own time, are explained by 
t. Thomas, “Summa,” 2 2nde, qu. 147. 
The sketch of the history of fasting given 
above, and the references, are taken from 
the ‘ Traité sur les Jeunes,” by Thomassin.) 

FATHER (TITLE OF) was given 
in early times to all bishops. The title 
of spiritual father was also used to desig- 
nate confeasors, and thus an early Bene- 
dictine rule provides that none of the 
religious should become a spiritual father 
without leave from his abbot. Lastly, 
the head of a monastery was called 
“ Father,” this name being of ~ourse a 
translation of the Oriental word abbot. 

A new use of the word Father came 
into vogue, owing to the changes which 
occurred in the monastic life. In almost 
all the Western orders of men it became 
the rule, instead of the exception, for the 
members to receive the priesthood, and 
thus the title of Father was given to all 
priests in religious orders. It marked 
their superior dignity, and served to dis- 
tinguish them from novices, students, lay 
brothers, and the like. Hence in all 
Catholic countries priesta who are reli- 
gious or members of a congregation are 
called “ Father.” Secular priests are, in- 
deed, so addressed in the Mass and in the 
confessional, but they ought not to re- 
ceive the title in common intercourse. 
This, at least, is still the custom on the 
Continent, and was till lately universally 
follewed in Englanc, nor does there seem 


more general and & more restricted sense. 
In a general sense it denotes all those 
Christian writers of the first twelve cen- 
turies who are reckoned by general con- 
sent among the most eminent witnesses 


; and teachers of the orthodox and Catholic 


doctrine of the Church. Taken in thie 
sense, it includes some names on which 
there rests more or less the reproach of 
heterodox doctrine. Origen, whoge works, 
as we have them, contain grave errors 
sie hey condemned by the highest 
authority in the Church, is one of these. 
Nevertheless, his writings are of the high- 
est value for their orthodox contents, 
Eusebius of Ceesarea is another. Tertul- 
lian became an open a te from the 
Catholic Church; yet his writings as a 
Catholic are among the most excellent 
and precicus remains of antiquity. There 
are some others included among the 
Fathers in this greater latitude of desi 
nation who have not the mark of eminent 
sanctity. 

In its stricter sense the appellavion de 
notes only those ancient writers whose 
orthodoxy is unimpeachable, whose works 
are of signal excellence or value, and 
whose sanctity is eminent and generally 
recognised. The following list includes 
the names of the most illustrious Fathers, 
according to the most exclusive sense of 
this bonourable title :— 

First Century—St. Clement of Rome 
Second Century—St. Ignatius, St. Justin 
St. Ireneus. Third Century—St. Oy- 

rian, St. Dionysius of Alexandria 
‘ourth Century—St. Athanasius, St. Hi 
lary of Poitiers, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 
St. Basil, St. Gregory Naszianzen, St, 
Gregory of Nyssa, St. Ephrem, St. Am- 
brose, St. Optatus, St. Epiphaniue, St 
John Chrysostom. Fifth Century—St. 
Jerome, St. Augustine, St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria, St. Leo the Great, St. Prosper, St. 
Vincent of Lerius, St. Peter Chryaol 
Sixth Century—St. Ceesarius of Arles, St. 
Gregory the Great. Seventh Oentury— 
St. Isidore of Seville. Eighth Century— 
Ven, Bede, St. John Damascene. Eleventh 
Century—St. Peter Damian, St. Anselm. 
Twelfth Century—St. Bernard. A com- 
plete collection of the works of the Fathera 
contains many more names than these. 
Moreover, it is plain that the Fathers of 
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the first six centuries, by the mere fact of 
their priority in time, are much more 
valuable witnesses to primitive faith and 
order, and that their writinga are in a 
stricter sense sources of theological tradi- 
tion, than the works of those who came 
later, however illustrious the latter ma 
be. There is also a gradation of r 
among the Fathers, sume having a much 
higher authority than others. As private 
doctors, no one of them has a final and 
indisputable authority taken singly, ex- 
cept in so far as his teaching is warranted 
by some extrinsic and higher criterion, or 
supported by its intrinsic reasons. 
witnesses, each one singly, or several con- 
curring together, must receive that cre- 
dence which is reasonably due in view of 
all the qualities and circumstances of the 
testimony given. Their morally unani- 
mous consent concerning matters pertain- 
ing to faith has a decisive and irrefragable 
authority. It has always been held that 
God raised up in the earlier ages of the 
Church these highly gifted, learned, and 
cued men, and endowed them with special 
and extraordinary graces, that they might 
be the principal teachers of the mysteries 
and doctrines of the faith. Their writings 
are the great source of light and truth in 
theology, after the Holy Scriptures. The 
authority of their doctrine, in the proper 
sense of that word, is nevertheless derived 
from the sanction of the Ecclesia Docens, 
the only supreme and infallible tribunal. 

FEAR OF GOD falls into two 
great divisions. Servile fear is the fear 
such as a slave might have for his master, 
and it looks to the punishments which 
God inflicts, Filial fear is the fear of 
sons; it consists in dread of offending 
God who is worthy of all love, and of 
being separated from [lim by sin. 

If servile fear be so utterly servile that 
it is united with the will to sin if only it 
were possible so to do without risk of 

unishment, it is of courée evil, But the 
ear of God's punishments proceeds, ac- 
cording to the Council of Trent, from the 
Holy Ghost, disposes the sinners to justi- 
fication, and remains even in the saints 
whileon earth and still liable to fall. “Per- 
fect charity ” does, indeed, “ cast out fear” 
(1 John iv. 18), but it dves this only eo 
far asa man perfected in the love of God 
has a growing knowledge that his con- 
science is free from sins which will incur 
the judgment of God, and has also an in- 
ereasing confidence in God's mercy. The 
fear of Gcd’s judgment still remains, and 
the saints more than other men were 
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ready to make the Psalmist’s words thei1 
own: “ Pierce my flesh with thy fear: for 
I am afraid because of thy judgments * 
(Pa. cxviii.). 

Filial fear increases with the increase 
of charity, since the more a soul loves God 
the more it will fear offending Him, so long 
as there is any danger of doing so. Even 
this filial fear of offending God is absent 
in the case of the blessed, because they 
are not exposed to any such peril. But 
they are atill said to fear God in the sense 
that they constantly recognise their own 
nothingness, and revere God's infinite 
majesty. (See St. Thomas, “Summa,” 
2 2ndx, qu. 19; Estius on 1 John iv.) 

FRBASTS OF THB CHURCH. 
Days on which the Church joyfully com< 
memorates icular mysteries of the 
Christian religion or the glory of her 
saints. Such daye have not been imposed 
on us, & OD the Jews, by the express 
enactment of God, and in this aa in other 
respecta the Christian law is one of 
liberty. The whole life of a perfect 
Ohristian is, as Origen says, a perpetual 
feast, on which he dies to gin, mses with 
Christ, and receives the gifts of the Hol 
Spirit. But the Church has wisely insti- 
tuted recurring festivals, which impress 
the great truths of religion on our minds, 
and bid us remember that “we are the 
children of the saints.” 

At first the number of the Church's 
foasts was small. Easter, the Ascension, 
Pentecost were celebrated in St. Augus- 
tine’s time, and, as he believed, by A postolic 
tradition. le was familiar with the 
feasts of Christmas and Epiphany. The 
feasts of martyrs were at first only local, 
and those of confessors were of later in- 
troduction even as local feasts. We may 
form some idea of the number of feasts 
during the first five centuries, from a 
Calendar of the African church published 
by Mabillon. It is, according to that 
great critic, the most ancient which we 
possess, and it agrees in a remarkable 
degree with a list given by Possidius of 
St. Augustine’s sermons on the festivals, 
This Calendar notes feasta of African 
martyrs, and of some contessora. It men- 
tions also the feasts of certain martyrs 
not Africans—e.g. St. Stephen, St. Law- 

1 St. Puul reproaches the Galatians (iv. 10) 
for observing “days” (such as the Sabbath 
“months ” (such as the Feast of the New Moon 
“times”? (xacpovs, annual festivals, such as 
the Passover), “ years” (such as the Sabbatical 
Year and Year of Jubilee, &c.). The reference 
is clearly to Jewish feasts. TheA thea- 
selves observed “ days ”—viz. Sundaya, 
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rence, St. Vincent, SS. Gervasius and { 


Protasiusa, of St. James the Ureater, of 
“the Holy Apostles,” of St. John Baptist, 
the Holy nta, St. Andrew, St. Luke, 
and the Machabees. It gives no feast of 
the Blessed V.rgin, nor is there a word in 
St. Augustine’s genuine works which 
would lead us to believe that such feasts 
were known to him. Thomassin thinks 
the multiplication of feasts and their 
more solemn observance must be attribu- 
ted in great measure to the monastic 
orders. 


(1) Feasta are divided into holidays of 


obligation (“festa fori”), on which the 
faithful are bound to hear Mass and rest 
from servile work, and holidays which the 
Church observes in the Mass and office 
without imposing any obligation on the 
faithful. 

(2) Again feasts are divided, accord- 
ing to their rank, into doubles, semi- 
doubles, simples, &c. The following 
seems to be the origin of these names. 
Lanfranc speaks of double, simple, and 
semi-double offices. It was the custom, 
till late in the middle ages, always to re- 
cite the oflice of the feria [see FERra], in 
spite of any feast which might occur on 
it. Hence on greater solemnities, clerics 
were obliged to recite a double office—one 
of the feria, another of the feast. These 
double offices were few in number: 
even the office for the feasts of the 
Apostles was not double, On lesser feasts 
the office was simple—s.e. the feast was 
merely commemorated—and on a third 
class of feasts the office of the feria and 
feast were welded into one, much after 
the fashion of the modern breviary offices 
for certain Sundays in the Octave—e.g. of 
the Ascension. ‘These last offices were 
called semi-double, As time went on 
the ferial gave way more and more to 
the festal offices, and we find Durandus, 
who died in 1296, the words 
“double,” “ semi-double,” “simple,” in a 
new sense. He applies the word “ double,” 
not to the two offices recited on one day, 
but to the single office of a feast on which 
the antiphons were doubled—+.e. repeated 
fully at the beginning and end of a psalm. 
On eemi-doubles, half of the antiphon 
was repeated before, the whole after the 

salm: in other words, it was half doubled. 

he office for simple feasta differed little 
from that of the feria. ‘The practice of 
taking the hymn on simples from the 
common of saints and reciting the Sun- 
day a at lauds only from 
Pius V. 
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Tn the modern office-books the doubles 
ave further subdivided into doubles of the 
first class, doubles of the second class, 
preeer doubles, and ordinary doubles, 

he object of this division is to determine 
which of two feasts must give way to the 
other, should both fall on the same day. 
Further, certain t feasts have octaves— 
s.e. are celebrated throughout eight days, 
and on the eighth with special solemnity. 
Lastly, feasts are moveable or immoveable, 
according as the time of their celebration 
is fixed for a particular day of the civil 
year, or calculated from Easter. 

The Pope or General Councils may make 
feasts of obligation for the whole Church; a 
bishop may do so for his own diocese, 
after consulting the clergy and faithful, 
But a bishop cannot, on his own authority, 
institute new feasts, alter the breviary or 
missal, nor can he change the rank of 
feastsa—e.g. by making a semi-double a 
double—except by Apostolic indult or 
leave from the Con tion of Rites, 

(See Thomassin, “ Traité des Festes ;” 
Gavantus with Merati’s notes; and Probst, 
“‘Brevier und Brevier-gebet.” There was 
a celebrated controversy between Granco- 
las, who explained the origin of the terms 
“double,” “simple,” &c., from the old prac- 
tice of reciting two offices, and Guyetus, 
who argued that the term “double” re- 
ferred to the doubling of the antiphon. An 
account of the arguments of both is given 
by Merati on Gavantus, P. II. sec. iii. ca 
2. The view of Probst, which we have fol 
lowed, does justice to the facts adduced 
on either side.) 

FEBRONIANISM. A name given 
to certain views on the constitution of the 
Church and the relations of Church and 
State, which may be roughly described as 
an exaggeration of Gallicanism. The 
were propounded in the middle of last 
century by an author who assumed the 
name of Febronius, 

His real name was John Nicolas von 
Hontheim. He was born of a noble 
family at Treves in 1701, and studied 
canon law with t diligence at 
Louvain, under the famous Van Espen. 
The principles which Hontheim learned 
from his professor evidently left a lasting 
impression on his mind, for Van Eepen 
was remarkable for his spirit of opposition 
to Rome! no less than for his undoubted 
talents and learning. Having taken his 
Doctor’s degree in law, Hontheim returned 
to his native city and lectured on the 

1 He would not accept the bull “Un! 
and had to flee from Louvain —— 
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* Digests” in the University of Treves 
from 17382 to 1738. Ten a later, he 
was consecrated suffragan or auxiliary 
biskop of Treves with a title i partibus, 
and under three successive Prince-Arch- 
bishops exercised great influence, both on 
the spiritual administration of the arch- 
diocese and on the temporal government of 
the electorate. He was justly esteemed 
for his exemplary life, and: in spite of en- 
grossing occupations, he found time to 
write and publish two learned works on 
the history of Treves; nor was it till he 
had reached old age that he did anything 
to tnrnish his fair name. In 1763 a book 
appeared under the following title: —“ De 
Statu Ecclesis et de legitima Potestate 
Romani Pontificis, liber singularis ad 


reuniendos dissidentes in religi ne Chris- 
tianos compositus. SBullioni.” The real 


name of the author remained for a con- 
siderable time unknown, and at this day 
the name of Febronius, which occurred to 
Hontheim as a nom de plume because his 
niece was called Febronia in religion, is 
familiar to mary who never heard of 
Hontheim himself. The book, however, 
soon became notorious, It put into shape 
opinions which were exceedingly popular 
at the time—nowhere more so than among 
German Oatholics. 

Ohrist, according to Febronius, had 
eonferred the power of the keys on the 
whole body of the faithful, although it 
was to the prelates of the Church that 
the actual administration of the power 
was committed. [ach bishop, as a suc- 
cessor of the Apostles, received his power 
etraight from God, and had unlimited au- 
thority to dispense, judge heresy, and con- 
secrate other bishops. Peter, indeed, and 
his successors, were endowed by Christ 
with the primacy, but through. this 
primacy, which, 4 the way, was not 
necessarily attached to the Roman see, 
the Pope was superior to his brethren in 
the episcopate, only so far as a metropolitan 
is superior to the other bishops of his pro- 
vince. Moreover, although the Pope was 
superior to any single bishop, the body of 
the episcopate was superior to him. He 
could do nothing against the canons, his 
power being contined to watching over 
their execution. An appeal might always 
be made from the Pope to a general 
eouncil, since the Pope was not a supreme, 
and much less an infallible, judge; nor 
could it be said that a council without the 
Pope was like a body without its head, 


since the Pope had to exercise his primacy 
in the Ch not over it, Without the 
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consentvof the Church, he could issue no 
laws of universal obligation, and it was 
idle to try and enforce such laws by 
threatening the disobedient with excom- 
munication. True, partly by the conces- 
sions of the bishops themselves, still more 
by Papal extort »n, the power of the 
Holy See had grown to monstrous dimen- 
sions; but it was high time to restore 
primitive discipline. ‘To effect this, it was 
the duty of the bishops to refrain from 
ee in their dioceses such Papal 

ulls as were injurious to episcopal au- 
thority, while secular one ought to 

romote the same end by convoking 

eneral Councils, and by availing them- 
selves of the Placet and appel comme d@ abus, 
and by open refusal to submit. 

These propositions are manifestly 
opposed to Catholic doctrine, and they 
are not even consistent with each other. 
‘The book, moreover, was every way ule 
worthy of its author, for it shows m) 
sign of the learning which he actually pos- 
sessed. What he said, had been said before 
by Richer and by the Spaniard ‘Tostatus, 
but Febronius does not seem even to have 
had recourse to them, and was content to 
draw from Dupin. Clement XIII. con- 
demned the book on February 27, 1764, 
although only some of the German bisho 
—among whom, however, was the Aehs 
bishop of Treves—prohibited it in their 
dioceses. Many refutations appeared, of 
which the most famous are the “ Antife- 
bronio” of the Jesuit Zaccaria (Pisaur. 
1767, 4 vols. 8vo., “ Antifebronius vindi- 
catus, Crsen. 1768, 4 vols. 8vo), the 
“Ttalus ad Febronium” of the Capuchin 
Viator a Cocaleo (Luc. 1768, ‘Trident. 
1774), and the “ De Potestate Ecclesiastica 
Summorum Pontiticum et Conciliorum 
generalium liber, una cum vindiciis auctori- 
tatis pontilicie contra opus Just. Febronii,” 
by Peter Ballerini (Veron. 17638, 4to). 
Febronius defended himself under various 
new pseudonyms, such as Justinianus 
Novus, Joannes Clericus, Aulus Jordanes, 
&c. Further, he was energetic in ate 
ie ian to have his principles realised, 
for he bad a great part in the composition 
of a document in which the three ecclesi- 
astical Electors of Germany protested 
against Papal interference in their dio- 
ceses. This document was addressed to 
the Emperor in 1769. That same year 
Clement XIII. died, and the troublos 
which embarrassed his successor, Clement 
XIV., prevented him from taking any 
fresh step in the matter. 

So things stood till 1778, when 
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Pius VI., feeling the need of more strin- 
da measures, pointed out to the Arch- 
ishop of Treves that Febronius must 
make a formal recantation or else fall under 
the censures of the Church. With great 
difficulty Febronius was persuaded to give 
e general explanation of his meaning, 
which explanation was sent to Rome and 
returned as insufficient. At last, the 
Pope and the archbishop persuaded him 
to make a specifi retractation of erroneous 
propositions in his book, which by this 
time had oom to six volumes. Pius VI. 
announced the good news in the con- 
sistory, and communicated it to the 
Catholic Courts. They, however, and 
eerageed the Courts of Vienna and 
adrid, rezarded it as anything rather 
than good news, and the “ Gazetta Uni- 
versale” of Florence charged the Pope 
and the Prince Archbishop with tyranny, 
Febronius himself with cowardice and 
hypocri Thereupon, the archbishop 
ressed his auxiliary to explain himself 
her, and accordingly KFebronius did 
before the clergy of Teves assert the 
reality of his conviction that he had 
fallen, although unwittingly, into error. 
Unfortunately, the documents printed by 
Wyttenbach and Miiller in the third 
volume of their “Gesta Trevirorum ” 
show that Febronius did not really and 
thorou ay renounce his errors. In 1781 
he published a commentary on his re- 
tractation (“Justini Febromi J Cti Com- 
mentarius in suam Retractationem Pio VI. 
Pont. Max. Kal. Nov. Ann. 1778 sub- 
missam.” Francof. 1781, 4to) which con- 
taized many ee ate which must 
have been highly offensive to the Pope. 
Pius VI. handed it for examination to 
Cardinal Gerdil, who replied to it in his 
treatise headed, “In Commentarium a 
Justino Febronio in suam Retractationem 
editum Animad versiones,” and to be found 
in volume xiii. of his collected works. 
But Febronianism appealed to prejudices 
and interests nst which learned 
treatises could avail little. The notorious 
Church reforms of Joseph II. may be 
fairly called Febronian, and the Ems 
Congress in 1786 acted on similar prin- 
ciples, The Archbishops of Cologne, 
Treves, Mayence—all of them secular 
princes as well as ecclesiastical dignitaries 
—and the Archbishop of Salzburg were 
offended at the sending of a Papal nuncio 
to Munich, and the activity of the nuncio 
Monsignor Pacca at Cologne. Accor- 
dingly, they appointed representatives 
who met at Ems and drew up a “ Puno- 
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tation ” in 28 articles, the object cf which 
was to make the archbishops practically 
independent of Rome. The Pops’s powes 
was to be reduced to that which Feb- 
ronians supposed him to have exercised in 
the first three centuries, Exemptions of 
religious orders were to be annulled; no 
recourse was to be had to Rome for 
dispensations ; the bishops were no longer 
to take the oath of obedience to the Holy 
See; Papal bulls were to have no auth- 
ority till approved and published by the 
bishops. Owing to the firmness of the 
Pope and his representative, Pacca, as 
well as to the foyalt of the inferioe 
bishops to Rome, and their dread of 
archiepiscopal autocracy, the threatened 
schism came to nothing, and in 1789 the 
three episcopal Electors acknowledged 
the right of the Holy See to give dispen- 
sations and send nuncios. Febronius, 
who was already a very old man, does 
not appear to have taken any active part 


in the contest. He died in with the 
Church on September 2, 1790. In ashort 
time the French Revolution the 


face of Europe, and Febronianism, though 
remnants of it lingered on to our own 
day, has never since been the occasion of 
any serious danger in the Church. 
FERIA. A name given in the eccle- 
siastical calendar to all days of the week 
except Sunday (“ Dies dominica”) and 
Saturday (“Sabbatum”). It sems strange 
that the title of Feria or feast should 
given todays which are not feasts, or at least 
are not considered as such, so far as theyare 
called Feries. Theexplanation given in the 
breviary (Feast of St. Silvester, lect. vi.), 
that clerics are to be free from world! 
cares and keep a perpetual feast to G 
scarcely suffices, and Femere is not im 
tended, to account for the actual origin of 
the name. The true explanation is pro- 
bably this, The Jews were acc to 
name the days of the week from the Sab 
bath, and thus we find in the Gospels such 
expressions as “unam sabbati,” ular rep 
caBScrer,! “the first day from the Sab 
bath,”or, in other words, the first day of the 
week. early Ohristians reckoned the 
days in Easter week in the same fhshion: 
only as all the days in that week were 
holy days, they called Easter Monday, not 
the first day after Easter sheer but the 
second feria or feast-day ; as every 


1 In Rabbinical usage, the word “Sabbeth ” 
became equivalent to week, and hence in Rab 
binical language (adopted in the Gospels) 
NIC? IN js our Sunday. 
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Sunday is a lesser Easter, the practice pre- 
vailed of calling each Monday “ feria se- 
eunda,” each Tuesday, “ feria tertia,” and 
eoon. Feriw are divided into greater and 
lesa, The latter give place to any feast- 
day within an octave or we without 
even being commemorated. The “ greater 
ferie ” are the week-days of Advent and 
Lent, the Ember Days and Monday (not 
Tuesday) in Rogation Week. Ifa simple 
feast falls on such a feria, the ferial ofhice 
and Mass are said, the feast being only 
commemorated,' and if a double, semi- 
double, or day within an octave coincides 
with the feria, the festal office is, indeed, 
said, but the feria is commemorated. The 
privilege granted by Apostolic indult of re- 
citing a votive office on certain days of 
the week or month cannot be made use of 
on these greater feria. 

Some, moreover, of the greater ferix 
are privileged, and this is the case with the 
days of Holy, Faster, and Whitsun weeks, 
as also with Ash Wednesday. They ex- 
clude any feast of however high a rank, 
and cause it to be transferred to another 
day. This must be understood of the cele- 
bration in choir, for the obligation of rest- 
ra Sha servile work and hearing Mass on 

idays of obligation usually? remains, 
even if that holiday falls on a greater 
feria. (Gavantus, with Merati’s Notes, 
P. IT. sect. iii. cap. 5.) 

FEUDURE SBCCLESIASTICUM. 
By an eeclesiastical fief was meant, strictly 
speaking, 8 domain belonging to the 

hurch, which the bishop, abbot, or other 
ssessor, granted as a fief to a prince, 

n, knight, or other secular person, in 
return for protection, escort, and other 
similar services. The bishop, &c., retained 
the suzerainty in the name of the Church, 
and the infeoffed person did homage to him 
as his vassal, Tithes were also regarded as 
a feudum ecclesiasticum. By an improper 
use of the term it was extended to the 
secular estates granted in fief to the 
Church. (Ferraris, Feudum.) 

FPEUILLANTS. (Sce CIsTERCIANS. | 

PILIOQUEB. [See CREEDS. } 

FINAL PERSEVERANCE is de- 
fined by Billuart (“ De Grat.” diss. viii. a. 5) 
as that great and special gift in virtue of 
which a man remains in a state of grace 
till the moment of death. The Council of 


! Jf a vigil coincides with a greater feria, 
the office is of the feria alone; the Mass is of 
the vizil with a commemoration of the feria. 

? Usually ; for if the Annunciation falls on 
Good Friday or Holy, Saturday, all obligation 
ef observance is transferred. 
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Trent (Sees. vi. can. 16 and cap. 13) teaches 
that no one without special revelation car 
know for certain that he will persevere. 
aud also that we are utterly unable tc 
secure this gift by merits of our own. It 
comes from the grace of God, “ who is able 
to establish him who stands so that he may 
continue to stand, and to re-establish him 
who falls.” The teaching of the council is 
confirmed by reason and Scripture. To merit 
a gift from God, it is necessary that God 
should promise to bestow the gift in ques- 
tion, as a reward for good works. No such 

romise has been made. On the contrary, 

cripture reminds the just that they must 
work out their salvation “with fear and 
trembling,” and warns him who stands “to 
take heed lest he fall.” 

It is possible, however, to obtain this 
gift by prayer and good works, which 
appeal, not to the justice, but to the liberal- 
ity and kindness of God; and some theo- 
logians speak of final perseverance as ob 
tained in such cases by merit “de congruo.” 
In this sense St. Augustine (“ De Dono 
Persever.” cap. 6) says we can merit 
final perseverance by prayer (“ suppliciter 
emereri ’). 

FINDING OF CROSS. See Cross.] 

PIRST-FRUITS. By the law of Moses 
the first-fruits of man, of animals, and ot 
‘whatsoever thou hast sown in the field,”? 
were owed to the Lord. A command was 
given to Aaron, as representing the priestly 
caste— For the first-born of man thou 
shalt take a price, and every beast that is 
unclean thou shalt cause to be redeemed.”? 
In another place’ the Levites are said to 
be taken by the Lord in commutation of 
this price (“I have taken them instead of 
the first-born that open every womb in 
Israel"), but it was still required that a 
first-born son should be presented to the 
Lord in the Temple, and redeemed by the 
payment of five ahekelat The firstlings of 
clean beasts—cows, sheep, and goats— were 
not to be redeemed, but offered in sacrifice; 
and of the meat, the consecrated breast 
and right shoulder were assigned to the 
sons of Aaron. Of this meat only the 
males in the priestly families were to par 
take ;* but the first-fruits of the produce of 
the land were given “to thee and to thy 
sons, apd to thy daughters, by 9 perpetual 
law.” The Levites themselves, though, 
being without land, they could not offer 
‘first fruits of the barn-floor and the wine- 
press,” yet were instructed to offer the 
2? Num. xviii. 15. 


4 Grotius, ad Lwe, ii. M. 
© Num. xviii 80. 


1 Ex. xxiii. 16. 
8 Num. viii. 16. 
§ Nam. xviii. 10. 
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first-fruits of the tithes Bias to them by 
the children of Israel to the Lord—that is, 


“tho tenth part of the tenth.” 

A Hebrew tradition mentioned in the 
body of the canon law assigns some part of 
the crop not less than a sixtieth, and not 
more a fortieth, as the proportion 
which ought to be given as first-fruits, In 
substance, the obligation to offer first- 
fruits, which is equivalent to an intention 
of sustaining the Church and its ministers 
with our temporal goods, is still valid under 
the new law; but in form it is not binding, 
except in cases where they are demanded 
under an ancient custom. (Ferraris, 
Primitia.) 

FISTULA (also called siphon, cala- 
mus, puyllaris). A pipe through which the 
faithful used to receive the blood of Ohrist 
from the chalice. This manner of com- 
municating is mentioned in the most 
ancient Roman Ordines (the oldest is 
attributed by Mahbillon to the time of 
Gregory the Great), and a curious relic of 
this custom remains to thisday. At Papal 
Masses, the deacon brings the Precious 
Blood to the Pope, who takes it through 
a fistula. 

FLAGELLANTS. So called from 
the scourges (flagella) which they carried 
in their processions, and with which they 
lashed their bare arms and shoulders. 
They first appeared in the thirteenth 
century, an age when Christian architec- 
ture reached a height of glory and 
perfection never since equalled, and ex- 
traordinary sanctity revealed marvels of 
grace and divine a before unsus- 

ted, but in which, also, the reign of 
ie being but imperfectly established, the 
world was often startled from ita pro- 
priety by the apparition of monsters of 
cruelty and lust, like Eccelin da Romano 
and his brother, whose touch was con- 
tamination and their very existence a 
curse. No human arm seemed able to 
reach far enough, or strike hard enough, 
to punish a twentieth part of the crimes 
that were committed. God appeared to 
be the one refuge left. Numbers of per- 
eons—men, women and children—collected 
together; they veiled their faces and un- 
covered their shoulders; in each town 
that they entered, forming a melancholy 
procession, they sought by tears, groans, 
and parla penance—#inging peniten- 
tisl songs the while—to appease the 
divine wrath; the sound of the lash was 
continual, and blood flowed abundantly. 
The first association of Flagellante ap- 


peared at Perugia in 1260. The sympathy 
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snd agitation which their ings a6 
first excited would almost surpass belief; 
everywhere they were joined by crowds 
of fervent neophytes. The rule of the 
association was that every person should 
remain a member ef it during thirty-three 
days, in honour of the thirty-three years 
of the life of our Lord. Acontemporary! 
writer says that, whatever might 
alleged against them, “ ayerthelaas by 
this means many who were at enmity 
were reconciled, and many good things 
were done.” The secular governments, 
after a time, observing that the Holy See 
and the bishops in general did not ene 
courage the movement, began to prohibit 
the Flagellant processions. After the 
black death (1348) the Flagellanta again 
appeared. They now gave way to many 
extravagances; their leader spoke of a 
mysterious letter which had fallen from 
heaven and been found at Jerusalem, in 
which Jesus Christ promised to be 
gracious to all penitents in the processions 
of Flagellants, “ because their blood was 
mingled with his blood.” Clement VI. 
repressed them; but they appeared again, 
and for the last time, about the date of 
the Council of Constance, among the 
canons of which is one condemning their 
excesses. 

FLECTAMUS GENUA (“Let us 
bend our knees”). .Words used by the 
deacon before the collects in the office of 
Good Friday and in certain Masses, The 
subdeacon immediately afterwards says 
“Levate” (‘‘rise,” literally “ raise them 
up,”) and the ministers at the altar do so, 
having knelt on one knee for a second. In 
ancient times each summons came from 
the deacon; the people knelt, and a longer 
space was allowed for silent prayer. 
(Benedict XIV. “De. Miss.” ii. 5.) 

FLORENCE, COUNCIE OF.’ Se- 
veral remarkable attempta to heal the 
schism of the East and West were made 
during the fourteenth century. In 1889, 
Andronicus III. Paleologua sent the 
Abbot Barlaam to negotiate with one of 
the Avignon Popes, Benedict XII.; but 
the Pope would not listen to Barlaam’s 
proposal—viz. that the churches should be 
united, while the dogmatic differences 
remained as they were. New attempta 
at reconciliation were made by John VY. 


1 Quoted by Milman, Latin Christianity, 
book xl. chap. 2. 

2 This is the usual name, because at Florence 
the chief work of the council was done; but ia 
reality it met first at Ferrara and ended at 
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Palzo who was hard pressed 

the Tur The emperor himself eau 
a Catholie in 1869, but his example was 
not followed by the clergy or the people. 
At last John VI. Palsologus was re- 
duced to straits which made him see the 
impossibility of saving the Byzantine em- 
ire without help from the Western 
Christians. The Turks had taken Adrian- 
ople, and his throne was already totter- 
ing beneath him. In his extremity he 
was willing to negotiate for peace with 
the Catholic Church. Nicolas of Ousa 
went to Constantinople and smoothed the 
way for reconciliation. No doubt, there 
was also a real desire for unity and 
doctrinal agreement among many of the 
Greeks, apart from the political motives 
which induced them to come to terms 
with the Latin Church. One of the 
Greek ecclesiastics expressly said at a 
council held for preliminary consultation 
at Constantinople that a union on merely 
political grounds would not last. At 
the end of November 1437, 700 Greeks 
sailed from the Bosporus. The emperor, 
the Patriarch Joseph of Constantinople, 
deputies from the other Patriarchs, en- 
trusted by them with complete power 
to act as their resentatives, and 
Beesarion, the famous archbishop of 
Nicwa, Were among their number. On 
February 8, 1438, they landed at Venice. 
Early in March they reached Ferrara, to 
which the Council of Basle had been 
transferred, and were received with great 


solemnity by the Pope, Eugenius IV. 
On April 9th the council was opened, and 
the discussion on the addition of the 


word “ Filioque” to the Creed began. It 
lasted for n sessions, after which, 
partly because the plague had broken out 
at Ferrara, part] use the Florentines 
wished to have the council in their cit 
and offered to supply the Pope with 
money, which he sorely needed for the 
maintenance of the Greeks, the council 
was transferred thither. At Florence the 
council continued to sit from 1439 to 1442. 
First of all, the great dogmatic ques- 
tion on the ion of the Holy Ghost 
, was decided. The Greeks accepted the 
Latin terminology—vis. that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and 
the Son, when its real meaning was 
explained to them. The Latins fully ad- 
mitted and the council defined that the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and 
the Bon as from one principle and by a 
single spiration. The Latins, moreover, 
fally allowed the orthodoxy of the Greek 
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terminology—vis. that the third Person 
ean m the Father throuch the 
n; and this expression alao was approved 


by the Council. Other points of difference 
were next discussed. It was defined that 
the body of Christ is truly consecrated 
either in leavened or unleavened bread, 
Latins and Greeks being required to fol- 
low in this matter the custom of their 
ad tah churches; further, that suck 
souls as have departed in God’s grace, but 
without having done penance enough for 
their sins, are Sik in Purgatory, and, 
while there, are assisted by the sacrifices, 
prayers, and good works of Christians on 
earth; that, on the other hand, souls per~ 
fectly purified or, like infanta just 
tised, needing no purification, go straight 
to heaven and see God face to face, 
whereas the souls of those who die in 
mortal sin descend at once to hell. The 
discussions on the primacy of the Roman 
bishop were much more long and keen. 
John of Torquemada (Turrecremata), John 
of Ragusio, and Ambrose Traversari were 
the great advocates of the Papal pee 
tives. At last, however, the council de- 
fined that “the Holy Apostolic See and 
Roman Pontiff hold the primacy over all 
the world; that the Roman Pontiff is the 
successor of Peter, prince of the Apostles ; 
that he is the true vicar of Christ, the 
head of the whole Ohurch, the father and 
teacher of all Christians; and that to him 
in [the person of] blessed Peter full power 
has been committed by our Lord Jesus 
Christ of feeding, ruling, and governing 
the universal Church; as also (quemad- 
um etiam, xaf 8» rpdrov)* is con- 
tained in the acts of cecumenical councils 
and in the holy canons.” On July 5, 
1439, all the members, except Mark ot 
Ephesus and the bishop of Stauropolis, 
signed the Decree of Union containing the 
above definitions, On the evening of the 
same day the Greeks again ap 
fore the Pope, and Bessarion declared 
their belief that the transubstantiation o. 
the bread and wine in the Maas is effected 
by the words of consecration, thus aban- 
doning tho opinion which ascribed the 
change to the éwixAnos or invocation of 
the Holy Ghost. The Decree of Union 


was solemnly published next day (Sunday 
in the Cathedral of Florence, oa 
1 Recent examination of the ori docu- 
ment signed with the autograph of the Greek 
emperor, and preserved at Florence, removes all 


shadow of doubt that this is the true reading. 
Four or five original copies bear the same 


— well, 


_——— 
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aloud by Cardinal] Julian in Latin, and by 
Bessarion in Greek. On August 26, 1439, 
the Greek emperor left Florence. 

The union effected was of short dura- 
tion. Joseph, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
had died during the council; his suc- 
cessor, Metrophanes, who was well dis- 
posed to the union, died shortly after it, 
in 1443. Mark of Ephesus and other 
enemies of unity were active in their 
intrigues, and it was not till 1452 that 
Cardinal Isidore, the fugitive gece ear 
of Kiew and legate of Pope Nicolas V., 
succeeded in having the Florentine decrees 
acknowledged and promulgated in the 
church of St. Sophia. But on May 29, 
1453, the Turks took Constantinople, and 
the Sultan Muhammed II. appointed the 
anti-Roman Gennadius to the Patri- 
archate. In 1472 the decrees of Florence 
were formally repudiated by a schismatical 
council at Constantinople. 

Other Orientals besides the Greek 
schismatics were reunited with the 
Church during the course of the council. 
In 1439 the Armenians, in 1440 a part 
of the Jacobites or Monophysite Chris- 
tians, were received into Catholic com- 
munion, and Eugenius IV. issued special 
instructions for them which are still 
extant. After Eugenius had returned to 
Rome, in 1443, the council was still con- 
tinued and sessions held in the Lateran 
church. At the second session of the 
council after it had been transferred to 
Rome, in 1445, Timothy, the Chaldean or 
Nestorian Metropolitan of Tarsus living in 
Cyprus, with his clergy and people, made 
their submission to the Pope, and about 
the same time the Maronites in that 
island became Catholics. 

For a time certain Gallican divines 
denied the claims of Florence to rank as 
a General Council, because they held that 
the Pope exceeded his powers in trans- 
ferring the council from Basle to Fer- 
rara. Even at Trent the French refused 
to admit the Florentine definition on the 
Papal authority. But the learned Gallican 
Natalis Alexander points out that the 
Pope has the right to modify and dispense 
from the canons of councils, if public 
necessity or the good of the Church re- 
quires him to do so. He argues further 
that the “sounder part ” of the Fathers of 
Basle consented to the removal of the 
assembly from Basle to Ferrara. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that such doubts 
have long since ceased to be possible 
among Catholics. 

The Acts of the Council have perished, 
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but we possess (1) a minute history in 
the form of Acts, written in Greek, and 
evidently by a Greek member of the 
council. Hefele, Frommann, and other 
scholars attribute the history to Doro- 
theusof Mitylene. It will be found in the 
collections of Mansi or IIardouin, with a 
Latin translation by the Oretan Caryoptilus, 
(2) A history agreeing in all the most 
important points with the one just men- 
tioned was published, in 1638, by Jus 
tiniani, Custos of the Vatican Library. 
This history is drawn up, partly from 
notes made by the Papal advocate 
Andreas de Sta. Cruce,who was present at 
the council, partly from otber dceeneats 
in the Vatican archives and in other Ro- 
man libraries. Hardouin has printed 
Justiniani’s history in his collection. 
(3) A history by Syropulus, a Greek 
wriest and dignitary of Constantinople. 
yropulus was present at the council 
and signed the Decree of Union, but he 
was from the first a secret, and soon he- 
came an open and most bitter, enemy of the 
council. A very inaccurate Latin trane- 
lation from a Paris MS. was published by 
the Anglican Robert Creyghton, at the 
Hague, in 1660. The best modern history 
of the Council is by Hefele (vol. vii.). 

FORTY HouRS. (Sve Exposirion 
OF THR BLESSED SACRAMENT. ] 

FORUN BCCLESIASTICURE 
The tribunals of the Church are of two 
kinds, internal and external. The in- 
ternal forum is the tribunal established 
in the sacrament of penance, where the 
coercive power is the Holy Ghoat acting 
on the conscience, the penitent is his own 
accuser, and the confessor, guided by 
Moral Theology, remits or retains sin, 
exacts satisfaction, and directs restitue 
tion, according to the circumstances of 
each case. [PENANCE } 

Under the name of forum erternum ie 
included every exercise of ecclesia-tictd 
jurisdiction external to the tribunal o° 
penance. The judicial office in the exe 
ternal forum belongs to bishops in their 
respective dioceses, metropolitans in the 
cases asxigned to them by the canons, 
and supremely and universally to the 
Holy See. But a previous question 
arises—viz. Is the exercise of an exter- 
nal coercive jurisdiction a right inherent 
in the constitution of the Church? Is it 
not ~ather an encroachment on the rights 
of the civil power P It will be found oa 
a close examination that this is part of 
a larger question—viz. Whether the 
Church instituted by Jesus Christ really 
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a native and supreme authority, 
parallel—not subordinate—to the supreme 
authority of the StateP Ifthe Church is 
and ought to be thus independent, then 
the right of making laws for the govern- 
ment of her children not liable to the 
revision of the civil power cannot be 
denied to her; and if she has the right of 
legislation, she must also possess that of 
eoercive jurisdiction, since in human so- 
eiety it is useless to pass laws if one has 
not the power of enforcing them. [But if 
Christ never meant his Church to be an 
independent society, these rights could not 
be claimed for her. Among Protestants 
it is generally held that the Church pos- 
sesses no power originally and absolutely 
independent of that of the State. The view 
of Puffendorf, or some moditication of it, 
is still generally accepted, according to 
which the Ohbristian Church is a kind of 
college or society within the State—in 
which all the members, qua Christians, 
are equal, and can meet together as in 
other colleges to elect officers, transact 
business, adopt rules and by-laws, and 80 
on—but which has no power of passing 
laws, administering justice, condemning, 
or punishing. 

Oatholic teaching, grounded on Scrip- 
ture and tradition, rejects so degrading a 
view of the Church which God Incarnate 
founded upon earth, and endowed with 
supernatural power and grace. To Peter 
and the other Apostles Christ gave the 
power of binding and loosing. He 
commanded them to go and teach all 
nations; He promised to be with them all 
days even to the consummation of the 
world; Hesaid that while the things of 
Cesar were to be rendered to Ceesar, the 
things of God were to be given to God; 
finally He declared, “He that beareth you 
heareth me, and he that fel ee you 
despiseth me.”' He promised to build 
his Church on Peter, and that against 
this Ohurch, which St. Paul calls “ the 
pillar and the ground of truth,”? the 

tes of Hell should not prevail. There 
w not the slightest hint anywhere that 
Ohrit intended that these powers should 
be exercised in subjection to the civil 

wer. We find abundant evidence that 

e Apostles and the early Church freely 
exercised the powers thus committed to 
them, not in preaching, converting, and 
working miracles only, but also in the 
three specific modes with which we are 
concerned—viz. in making laws, in 
judging, and in punishing. At a synoc 

§ Luke x. 16. * « Tim. fii, 15. 
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publicly held in Jerusalem to decide 
whether the Gentile Christians were to 
be obliged to receive circumcision, a de- 
cision was arrived at which was to all 
intents and purposes a /aw—which was 
promulgated under the formula “ It 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 
us”!—and which St. Paul enjoined his 
converts to obey, as being “ precepts 
of the apostles and ancients.” The powers 
of judging and punishing were exercised 
in the cases of Ananias and Sapphira, 
K:lymas the sorcerer, and notably in that 
of the incestuous Oorinthian.? Following 
the example of the Apostles, the bishops 
in the first and every succeeding age of 
the Church have been accustomed to 
meet in synod and enact canons—that is, 
ecclesiastical laws, concerning every reli- 
gious interest and duty of man; and they 
never considered it incumbent on them to 
submit these laws for the approval of the 
civil power. The emperors themselves 
often endorsed the doctrine of eccle- 
siastical liberty. Arcadius and Honorius, 
in one of their Constitutions, say, 
‘¢ Whenever tlie cause is one of religion. 
it belongs to the bishops to judge;” and 
the Theodosian Code contains an explicit 
direction in the same sense.* In the early 
ages of the Church the judicial office was 
largely exercised by episcopal synods, in 
which important cases of heresy, immor- 
ality, &c., were tried and decided, and 
the punishments of excommunication, 
deposition, suspension, degradation, or 
imprisonment were inflicted. In course 
of time ordinary cases came to be beard 
in the individual bishop’s court, whilst 
cause majores—t.e. those of bishops—were 
reserved to the Holy See. At the same 
time a settled mode of procedure with 
recular officials became established in the 
episcopal courts, By the twelfth centu 
this change had been generally effected, 
and still continues substantially in force, 
though, in some cases, the regular officials 
and procedure are necessarily dispensed 
with to a greater or less degree, accord- 
ing to the position of the Church in dif- 
ferent countries. 

It will be admitted that the night 
of legislation draws with it the judicial 
power; if the Church possesses one, she 
possesses also the other. But it has been 
contended that the sanctions of her 
judicial decisions ought to be of a sviritual 
nature only, and as such should involve 
no suffering to the criminal except either 

1 Acts xv. 28. ? 1 Cor. v. 8. 
3 Soglia, lib. iv. cap. 1. 4 Soglia, ubé cup. 
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human justice, merge the consideration 
of the possible reformation of the offender 
in that of what is required for the safety 
of society, and to deter others from doi 

the like. The Holy Office, in the day 

ita moat ari ae severities, did not 
itself inflict the death-penalty on those 
whom it sentenced, but delivered them 
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within the sel f-accusing conscience, or in 
another world. The Church may have 
courts, it is said, but she may not enforce 
the decisions of these courts by temporal 
penalties; if these are required, she must 
ask the civil power to apply them. Mar- 
silius Ficinus maintained that “ the 


Pope, or the whole Church taken col- 
lectively, cannot punish any man, how- 
ever wicked he may be, with a coercive 
punishment, unless the Emperor give 
them authority to do so.” But this 
was condemned as erroneous by John 
XXII., and a similar opinion promulgated 
the too-famous synod of Pistoja was cen 
sured by PiusVII. in the bull “ Auctorem 
fidei.” To admit such a doctrine would 
be tantamount to condemning the heroic 
bishops of the early Church, who feared 
not to depose an Arius or a I)ioscorus 
against the opposition of the civil power. 
For certainly deposition is a “coercive 
unishment,” and in numerous instances, 
if the leave of the State had been waited 
for before inflicting it, it would never 
have been inflicted at all. Even while 
ali along asserting her independence, we 
know what tue Church has had to suffer 
at the hands of heretical and despotic 
princes; what, then, would have become 
of Christianity if she had admitted that 
she had no right of punishing except by 
their hands? What has lately happened 
in the Anglican community may help us 
to answer the question. The Anglican 
. bishop of Natal in South Africa published 
books in which he was said to have 
denied the inspiration of Scripture. A 
synod of his brother bishops met at 
Oapetown and deposed him. But the 
Anglican Church is grounded on an 
Frastian principle: its supreme head on 
earth is the temporal sovereign; hence 
the deposed bishop found it an easy 
matter to enlist the secular courts on his 
side, and after eighteen or twenty years 
he still occupies the see of Natal! 
Miserable as are the present times, such 
a scandal could scarcely now happen 
within the Oatholic Church. 

The punishments inflicted in the forum 
externum are of various kinds: besides 
those already enumerated (excommuni- 
cation, deposition, &c.), they include, or 
have included, stripes, fines, and rele- 
gation toa monastery. It is the general 
opinion of canonists that they should be 
such aa not to involve the shedding of 
blood—cttra sanguinis effusionen; and 
this because the Church can never, like 

1 Soglia, iv. 1, 6 


over to the secular arm Practically it 
amounted to much the same 
the reason of this was that 
vernments in those days 
lieved that the heretic not only sinned 


but 


scalar go 


sincere! 


against God, but was also a d 
offender against human society. It may 
be rejoined that the ecclesiastical author- 
ities not only shared in this opinion of 
the rulers, but by their writ and 
exhortations pady caused it. This can- 
not_be denied; but it may probably be 
held that they did so fn their civil 
capacity, as members of a community, 
rather than in their ecclesiastical capacity, 
as churchmen. With regard to stripes, 
the change in manners scarcely permita 
of its being included at the present da 
among ecclesiastical punishments, Wi 
regard to fines, the canonists prescribe 
that they should be imposed with great 
caution, and eo that no icion can 
aris, that the judges or officials derive 
ary benefit from them. 

Lay encroachment and usurpation 
have laboured to destroy the network 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction which for- 
merly overspread Europe. In the day 
of their power the canonists, i 
generally, comprehended well the limite 
of the two Jurisdictions, and never 
encroached aystematically on the temporal 
domain; the lawyers, on the con A 
taking advantage of the decline of rith 
and the confusion caused by the heresy o 
northern Europe, have everywhere ene 
crosvked on the ecclesiastical domain, 
and laboured to substitute their various 
systems of local law for the jurisprudence 
founded on divine revelation, the tra- 
dition of the Church, and general reason. 
They say, indeed, that their jurisprudence 
is guided by the principles of universal 
morality, and ask what more fs needed f 
ever if this were true to the fullest 
extent, it would not follow that the civi' 
courts should assume jurisdiction in 
spiritual causes. Morality—justico— 
must be the norm of every endurabl 
iurisdict-on set up amongst men; but in 
will not take us far enov SP idligsmetiea 
not only capar morwm, cmpas 
rel Petes Jurisprudence requires s.0¢ only 
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a rule, but an end. This end, for the 
Roman jurists, was found in the arbitrary 
pleaswe of the prince (quod princi 
placust, &c.); for modern jurists, it is 
found in the arbitrary pleasure of a 
majority. In either case the general 
good of the community is the real end, 
which is supposed at one period to be 
best attained through despotism, at an- 
other through universal suflrage. This, 
which is the highest end of man conceived 
a8 living in time, is treated by the un- 
believing governments of the day as if it 
were his sole end. [lis religious destiny 
ie absolutely ignored, and the jurispru- 
dence which rests on the assumption that 
he has such a destiny is trampled upon 
and suppressed. To lawyers and officials 
of this stamp it does not appear unjust to’ 
disperse religious conyreyations and con- 
fiscate their property, because they do 
not consider the temporal welfare of 
wociety to be promoted by their existence, 
and they will not allow the reality of 
any higher end. Inthe middle aves the 
lawyers admitted that the jurisprudence 
of the Ohurch was informed by a loftier 
tim than their own, and the two systems 
were administered side by side with—on 
the whole—extraordinary success and 
edvant orum <Ecclest- 
asticum. 

FoumpaTrom. (See BENEFICE, 
ENDOWMENT, Esta BLISHMENT. | 

FRANCE, CHURCH OF. In the 
articles CrviL CoNsTITUTION OF THE 
Ougrey and Concorpat, the transition, 
during the French Revolution, from the 
ancient ecclesiastical order in France to 
the present stata of things was briefly 
described. Some account of the organi- 
sation and working of the modern church 
of France, will be attempted in the pre- 
sent article. 

Since the commencement of the Second 
Empire in 1852, the dioceses of Metz and 
Strasbourg have been lost to France; on 
the other hand, the Savoyard dioceses of 
Annecy, St. Jean de Maurienne, and 
Tarentaise, with the archdiocese of 
Chambéry, have been annexed to it, and 
Algiers, which was then subject to the 
Archbishop of Aix, has been erected into 
an archiepiscopal see, with the suffragan 
sees of Constantina and Oran. There are 
mow in France and her dependencies 
eighteen archbishoprics,' and seventy-two 

3 Vis. Aix, Alby, Algiers, Auch, Avignon, 
Pesarcon, Bordeaux, Bourges, Cambrai, Cham- 
béry, Lyons, Paris, Rheims, Rennes, Rouen, 
Bens, Toulouse, and 


(Ferraris, 


Tours. 
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bishoprics. The number of the parochial 
clergy amounts co upwards of forty thou- 
sand. They are divided into Curés and 
Desservants, and the distinction between 
the two classes is important. The Con- 
cordat between Napoleon and Pius V11., 
made no mention of Desservants; it merely 
stipulated that the priests serving the 
cures should receive certain emoluments. 
In this, nothing but bare justice, or rather 
a small instalment of justice, was asked 
from the State; for the “ traitement” or 
annuai grant was to replace the far larger 
income from tithes na other Church pro- 
eed which had been confiscated during 
the Revolution. But if every parish priest 
should receive a decent stipend, the govern- 
ment considered that it would not have 
made a good bargain. It was accordingly 
resolved to recognise as priests for the 
purposes of the above-mentioned article, 
speaking generally, only the curés of the 
chief places in the several cantons! in 
France. These curés cantonaur, were 
about 3,500 in number; they were, and 
still are, divided into two classes, the 
stipend for the first class being 1,500, that 
for the second 1,200 francs per annum. 
Under each curé cantonal are usually 
several vicaires. The priests serving all 
the other churches within the canton, 
are called Desservants, They are first 
mentioned in the Organic Articles [Oon- 
CORDAT], where it is said that they shall 
be under the surveillance of the curés— 
s.e. the curés cantonaur. They were 80 
for a time, but their real canonical 
position gradually prevailed, and a des- 
servant 1s row immediately under his 
bishop, and is commonly called, and is, 
“M. le Curé” in his own parish, as 
much as the dignitary in the chef lien 
de canton, to whom alone the law allows 
the title. Their position, however, is so 
far different that, while the curé proper 
can only be appointed, and perhaps re- 
moved, by the bishop, with the approval 
of the government, the desservant ig a 
pointed by the bishop alone, and can be 
removed by him, on his own sole autho- 
rity. 

The religious orders and congregations 
which adorn the modern French chureh 
are very numerous; it is estimated that 
their members amount to 140,000, of 
whom about 20,000 are men and the rest 
women, 

The total amount of the annual grant 

1 A canton is a division of am arrondisse- 
ment, containing weually from ten toe tweaty 
COMMUNES, 
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ig ublic funds for the support of | 
the 


2,000,0008, sterling. 
buildings are in the hands of Conseils de 

abrique(Farric}. The annual sziary ofa 
desservant Is 900 frances, or S180, The 
commune ji» bound to provide hin with a 
residence rent-free ; if it is too poor to do 
this, the State will sometimes give assi-t- 
ance; but in most cases private subscrip- 
tions have to be resorted to. very 
diocese has a great or upper seminary for 
the education of priests, and there are 
also about a hundred and fifty little 
seminaries, which give an education corre- 
sponding to that given in the State lycées, 
but under ecclesiastical management, to 
boys destined both for clerical and for seeu- 
lar life. Of the orders and congregations, 
eome—e.g. the Lazarists, the Sulpicians, 
the Sisters of Charity, &c.—are recognised 
by the State, and may possess property 
and also acquire it by bequest, but under 
close and constant inquisition on the purt 
of the department of Public Worslia. 
The unrec~snised congregations also have 
of late years acquired a great amount of 
property ,; it is said that, taking the re- 
cognissd and unrecognised congregations 
toyether, the value of their property ex- 
ceeds a thousand million francs. With 
regard to political privileges, the French 
law recognises no distinction between 
tleric and layman; hence bishops and 
priests are capable of being elected to 
the Chambers, Chapters of canons are 
attached to the cathedrals, but the canon- 
ries are rezarded chiefly in the light of 
« dignified provision for aged or distin- 
guished clergymen; the canons have no 
share in the government of the diocese. 
The old Oburch tribunals, abolished at 
the Revolution, have nut been revived; 
the bishops act ex tnformata consctentia, 
and there is no appeal for the inferior 
clergy except to Rome. Of the close, 
vexatious, and almost ridiculous character 
of the surveillance which the lay power 
exercises over the Church, some idea may 
be formed from the fact that the depart- 
ment of Worship undertakes the furnish- 
ing of a bishop's palace, and requires a 
yearly inventory, that it may know what 
to expend in repairs and new purchases! 
(Wetzer and Welte; “Statesman’s Year 
Book for 1881.”) 

FRANCISCANS. This order takes 
its name from its founder, St. Francis of 
Assisi, who died in 1226. The Life of St. 
Francis has been so frequently written 
that we shall confine ourselves to the men- 
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tina of throw :ncidenta in it which are com 


rench clergy soznewhat exceeds; nected with the rise and growth of the 
The ecclesiastical ; order. The saint had entirely broken with 


che world in 1206, when, being then in his 
twenty-tifth year, he had stripped himself 
of the clothes which he wore belonging to 
his father, and embraced a life of strict 
poverty. Ile lived for several years ina 
cottage near Assisi, in the practice of 
almost continual prayer accompanied by 
severe bodily discipline. In 1200 Bernard 
of Quintavalle, a rich merchant of Assisi, 
and Peter of Catana, a canon in the cathe- 
dral of the sume city, who had long wit- 
nessed and admired the heroic virtue of 
the aaint, openly Joined themselves to him; 
this is considered the date of the founda 
tion of the order. A third disciple soon 
appeared in Giles of Assisi, who was after 
wards beatified. The rule which the 
saint at first prescribed to his followers is 
not now extant: it consisted, says Alban 
Butler (October 4), “of the gospel coun- 
sels of perfection, to which he added scme 
things necessary for uniformity in their 
manner of life, He exhorts his brethren 
to manual labour, but will have them con- 
tent to receive for it things necessary for 
life, not money.” In the later editions of 
the rule this deagiag against the hand- 
ling or use of money, even by the inter- 
vention of a third person, was maintained.! 
“IIe bids them not to be ashamed to beg 
alms, remembering the poverty of Christ ; 
and he forbids them to preach in any place 
without the bishcp’s licence.” In a larger 
(extant) version of the rule he laid down 
twenty-seven precepts, all of which several 
Pontiffa have declared to be binding on the 
friars ef the order under pain of mortal 
sin. They prescribe the particular means 
by which the vow of poverty is to be car- 
ried out, regulate the dress to be worn, 
order that the friars shall go barefoot, 
specify the fasts to be observed, and enjoin 
a blind unlimited obedience to superiors 
for the love of God. The habit which he 
gave them was a grey gown of coarse cloth 
with a pointed huod or capuche attached 
to it, one under-tunic and drawers, and a 
cord round the waist. This costume 
closely resembled that worn by poor shep- 
lerds in that part of Italy. After several 
other disciples had joined him, the cottage 
at Assisi was found too small to hold 
them, and St. Francis was in doubt 
whether it was not the will of God—who 
had already announced to him in visions 

1 A curious discussion on the subject may be 


read in Pecock’s Repressor of over-much Wyting 
(blaming ] of the Clergy (1466). 
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that the destined work for him and his 
company was tf. preach and labour for the 
conversion of sz!s, and bring sinners to 
penance—that he should establish the 
order elsewhere. Dut about this time the 
Benedictines of the neighbouring monas- 
tery of Soubazo gave him a small plot of 
ground near Assisi called Portiuncula, on 
which stood an abandoned church dedi- 
cated in honour of Our Lady of the Angels. 
Francis would not accept the land as an 
absolute gift, but by the tenure of render- 
ing yearly to the Benedictines a basket of 
little fish, called Jaschi, caught in the 
stream that flowed hard by. T'rom this 
humble site, which thus became the cradle 
of the order, thousands of monasteries 
were to be planted, missioners were to go 
forth to all parts of the world to preach, 
toil, and in many cases suffer martyrdom for 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, and a vast 
multitude of doctors and holy prelates 
were to issue, by whom the purity of the 
faith was sustained, and its principles 
methodised and applied. In 1210 St. 
Francis went to Rome to obtain the con- 
firmation of his rule. The Soverein Pon- 
tiff at that time was Innocent III. At 
the first interview he rejected the saint's 
petition, Francis humbly withdrew ; but 
the same night the Pope dreamt that he 
saw a palm spring up from the ground be- 
tween his feet and wax gradually till it 
became a great tree; at the same time 
an impreesion was borne in upon his mind 
that by this palm tree was designated the 
petitioner whom he had repelled the 

ay before. The Pope ordered that search 
thould be made for him; Francis was 
found, and, being brought before the Pope 
o.a the Cardinala, expounded in simple 
Yat glowing language the plan and aims 
of das institute. ‘The Pope was much 
moved, Sut some of the Cardinals thought 
that ths ,overty required surpassed the 
wtrength cf wan. Francis betook himself 
to prayer, and at the next interview Inno- 
cent granted h:m a verbal approbation of 
his rule. The Pye declared that he had 
seen in a dream thu waoteran basilica tot- 
‘ering to its fall, but ssyod by a poor de- 
epised man, who set his back against the 
wall and propped it up. “Truly,” said 
he, “here is that man who, by his work 
and teaching wili sustain tle Caurch of 
i‘hrist.” The above particulars are taken 
trom the Life of the saint Ly St. Bona- 
venture, who heard them fron. the Pope's 
nephew. Some years later, St. Francis 
hea up the rule im a more compendious 
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form, and in this shape it was solemnly 
ratified by Honorius III. in 1228, 

It is difficult to realise in this nines 
teenth century the extraordinary attraction 
which the example and preaching of St 
Francis exercised on his contemporaries, 
Long before the final confirmation b 
Hfonorius III., the Friars Minors faach 
was the name which the founder in his 
humility chose for them) had made their 
way into the principal countries of Europa 
preaching penance and founding convents. 
St. Francis himself visited Spain in 1214, 
was well received by Alfonso IX., the 
grandfather of St. Louis of France, and 
founded houses of his order at Burgos and 
other places. In 1216 he sent Pacifico 
who had been a ¢rowvére and was called 
the “‘ king of verse,” to France, Bernard of 
Quintavalle to Spaiu, and John of Penna 
to Germany, besides many others whem 
he despatched to various parts of Italy. 
The noble instructions, full of divine light 
and evangelical fire, with which he dis- 
missed them—instructions on the whole 
so faithfully observed by Lis followers— 
go far to explain the wonderful success 
which has attended them in every age in 
doing their Master’a work. mongst 
other things he said, “ Let your behaviour 
in the world be such that everyone who 
sees or hears you may praise the Heaven] 
Father. Preach peace to all; but have it 
in your hearts still more than on your lips, 
Give no occasion of anger or scandal to 
any, but by your gentleness lead all men 
to goodness, peace, and union. We are 
called to heal the wounded, and recall the 
erring. For there are many who appear 
to you limbs of the devil, who will be one 
day disciples of Jesus Christ.” ! 

The missions above mentioned all 
prospered greatly, except that to Germany, 
which failed chiefly because the friars did 
not know the language. England wel- 
comed the messenyers, Angelo of Pisa and 
eight others, whom the saint sent to its 
shores in 1219: landing at Dover in 1220, 
they formed their first convent at Canter- 
bury, and another soon afterwards at 
Northampton, The romantic story of two 
friars finding their way to Oxford, and 
beginning the great friary there (in St. 
}-bbe’s parish) may be read in the Monasti- 
con.? In London, at Coventry, and other 
places, there were famous Franciscan con- 
vents; the list will be given further on. 
So rapidly did the order increase that at 

1 Fleury, Hist. du Christiinieme. ch. 7. 

2? Dugdale’s Mon, Angi. rol. vill. p. 1594 
(ed. of 1846). 
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the first (gener chapter, that called of 
Mata, held at the Portiuncula in 1219, up- 
wards of five thousand friars were present. 
St. Francis, after receiving the sacred 
Stigmata, died in 1226. The next Minister- 
General of the entire order was Iclias of 
Cortona, an ambitious, restless man, of a 
tyrannical spirit, Hoe relaxed the rule of 
poverty, admitting rents and foundations; 
te also mitigated the fasts, &c., and op- 
preased those who desired to keep up the 
vriginal strictness of the rule. A long 
eontroversy arose, which ended in the 
Givision of the order into two great 
branches, Conventuals and Observantines 
—the former living in lange convents and 
following a mitigated rule, the latter iiving 
more in the manner of hermits, in low, 
mean dwellings, and according to the 
original rigour of the institute. Of the 
Friars Minor of the Strict Observance— 
Observantines or Observants—there are 
three branches: the oldest being the /e- 
Jormed, that is, the original reform of St. 
Bernardine of Siena in 141935 the Lecol- 
lects, founded in 1500 by John of Guada- 
lupe; and the Alcantarines, founded in 
1555 by St. Peter of Alcantara, But 
there is no essential difference between 
these three families, who are subject to 
the one Minister-General at Rome, and, 
properly, are all barefvoted. The Al- 
cantarines, however, wear a white habit, 
while the others now wear brown, ex- 
cept in England and in Spanish coun- 
tries, where they wear grey. [In France 
they were popularly called Cordeliers, 
on account of their girdle. Pope Leo 
X. attempted to heal the schism in the 
Order, but failing, gave to the head of 
the Observantines precedence over him 
' of the Conventuals. The Conventuals 
wear a black habit and cowl, and are 
shod, As for the Capuchins, who are a 
distinct order, see that article. The Sec- 
ond Order is popularly called Poor Clares 
[which see]. Pope Leo X. arranged the 
rule of St. Francis for those Tertiaries— 
Brothers and Sisters—who live in com- 
munity, and Pope Leo XII, in 18x82, 
revised the rule of secular Tertiaries. 
No Order inthe Church has surpassed 
the Franciscans in zeal for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel. St. Francis himself 
visited the Holy Land, and endeavored to 
convert the Sultan of Egypt (1220), and 
sent tive friars to Morocco, who were all 
martyred. Franciscans preached in Tar- 
tary about the iniddle of the 13th century, 
and in China and Armenia before the end 
of it. By a bull of Clement VI. (1342) 
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the guardianship of the Holy Places ag 
Jerusalem was committed to the order,and 
they still retain it. Franciscan missions 
were established in Bosnia in 1340, in Bul- 
aria about 1366, and in Georgia in 1370, 
Ve find them taking a large share in the 
conversion of the natives of tho Canary 
Isles in and after 1423; they got into 
Abyssinia in 1480, and established a 
mission on the Congo, which for a long 
time bore great fruit, about 1490. The 
order was instrumental in the discovery 
of America. Fr. John Perez de Marchena, 
guardian of a convent near Seville, himself 
a learned cosmographer, entered warmly 
into the designs of Columbus, and used his 
influence with Teabella the Catholic, whoee 
confessor he had been, to persuade her to 
tit out the memorable expedition of 1492. 
In the following year Fr. John himself 
went to America, and opened the first 
Christian Church in the New World, at a 
sinall settlement in the island of Hayti. 
Not to speak of the Franciscan missions 
in India, Brazil, and Peru—in all which 
countries other orders effected yet more— 
it was Observantine friars who were wel- 
comed to Mexico by Cortes in 1523, and 
who, under their holy leader, Martin de 
Valenza, planted Christianity firmly in that 
empire, whence they went forth to preach 
the gospel in New Mexico (1580), in Texas 
(1600), and, lastly, in California (1769).! 
The order of ge Francis has given five 
Popes, more than fifty cardinals, and an 
immense number of patriarchs and bishops 
to the Church. The great statesman 
Cardinal Ximenes was a Franciscan. 
Among the schoolmen, St. Bonaventure, the 
Seraphic Doctor; Duns Scotus, the Subtle 
Doctor; Alexander of Hales, the Irre- 
fracable Doctor; and William of Ockham 
(the last three being natives of the British 
Isles), were members of this order. Its 
history is recorded in the elaborate 
“ Annals” of Fr. Luke Wadding, an [rish 

Franciscan of the seventeenth century. 
At the dissolution there were sixty-§ve 
Franciscan houses in England; the names 
are given below.? The English province 
was restored by Ir. Jennings, about 1617. 
1 Henrion, 7/ist. Gén. des Missions Cathol, 


2 List of Franciscan Houses in England, 
tuken from Dugdale and Tanner. 


Aylesbury Bridgnorth 
Babwell (Suff.) 10 Bridyewater 
Becmachen (Mas) Bristol 
Bedford Caermarthes 
Berwick Cambridge 
Beverlyy Canterbury 
Bodmin Cardiff 
Boston Carlisle 
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In 1844 the present Franciscan cus- 
todia, or wardenship, of Cincinnati was 
established by Reformed friars from the 
Tyrol, that of Allegheny, N. Y., by Re- 
formed friars from Rome, and later war- 
denships both of Reformed and Recol- 
lects were established at various points 
in the U. S. The Conventuals are found 
in New Jersey and New York. Besides 
the Poor Clares, members of the Third 
Order—as Tertiaries, Sisters of the Poor 
of St. Francis, School Sisters of St. Fran- 
cis, &c.—are to be found in all the North- 
ern and in some of the Southern States. 


FRANKFORT, COUNCIL OF. At 
this, the first national Council of Germany, 
convened by Charlemagne in 794, three 
hundred bishops and abbots? were present. 
Under the guidance of the English Alcuin, 
the council confirmed the condemnation 
of the Adoptionist heresy of Elipandus 
and Felix, pronounced at Ratisbon two 

ears before | ADOPTIONISTS], and also re- 
jected the decrees of the Second General 
Council of Nicwa which the Fathers of 
Frankfort knew only in a grossly erroneous 


translation. [See IcONOCLASTS. } 
FRANKS. (See Missions. ] 
Chester Newcastle 
Chichester Northampton 
Colchester Norwich 

20 Coventry Nottingham 
Doncaster Oxford 
Dorchester Plymouth 
Dunwich Pontefract 
Exeter Preston 
Gloucester 50 Reading 
Grantham Richmond (Sur.) 
Greenwich Richmond (York.) 
Grimsby Salisbury 
lacrtlepool Scarborough 

80 Hereford Shrewsbury 
Ipswich Southampton 
Lancaster Stafford 
Leicester Stamford 
Lewes Walsingham 
Lichfield 60 Ware 
Lincoln Winchelsea 
Llanvais (Anglsy.) Winchester 
London Worcester 
Lynn Yarmouth 

40 Maidstone 65 York 
Newark 
1 Namely, at— 
Hrowhede Ennis 
Multyfarnham Killarney 
Athlone Limerick 
Dublin Waterford 
Wexford Carrickbeg 
Thurles Clonmel 
Cork CGialway 

nd Fertiaries, at— 

Clara | Oran 


2So Baronius, whom other writers have fol- 
lowed ; but this number, according to Hefele, is 
not to be found in the original accounts, 


| parish-priests, parents, &c., 
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FRATERNAL CORRECTION. 


An admonition which in certain circum- 
stances we are bound to give our neigh- 
bour in order to withdraw him from sin. 
The duty of so admonishing 1s founded 
on the natural law, which obliges us to 
help our neighbour in the necessities of 
his soul, and also on the cominand of 
Christ (Matt. xviii. 15), ‘If thy brother 


shall offend thee, go and reprove him 
between thee and him alone.”’ 

In order to be under such an obliga- | 
tion, we must be certam that the sin has 
been committed; we must have reason to 
think that it has not been repented of, 
and some reasonable hope that the cor- 
rection will do good. We must also have 
grounds for supposing that no one else 
who is equally fit with ourselves to give 
the correction is likely to do so. The 
adinonition must, of course, be given with 
great prudence and charity. Bishops, 
are more 
strictly bound than others to the laws of 
fraternal correction. Many causes such 
as inconvenience and loss, or even use- 
lessness, may often excuse private persons 
from administering it. (St. Liguori, 11. 
3. 2). 


» 

FRATICELLI (lit. ‘‘little friars ’’). 
An heretical sect which issued from the 
Franciscan order in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, attracted many adherents and caused 
great confusion, chiefly in Italy and 
Sicily, and disappeared towards the end 
of the fifteenthcentury. The Franciscans 
were divided, soon after the death of their 
founder, into two great parties, one of 
which—represented by Elias, the second 
general—was favourable to some relaxa- 
tion of the rule in regard to poverty, while 
the other vehemently opposed the least 
abatement of the original rigour. The 
contention became so warin that the 
Popes were obliged to interfere, and re- 
served to themselves the right of inter- 
preting the Franciscan rule. Gregory 
IX., Innocent IV., Alexander IV., and 
Nicholas III. successively undertook this 
task, and settled the rule in such a modi- 
fied form as to allow the convents to 
possess the usufruct of landed estates, the 
property in which was vested in the Holy 
See. This did not satisfy the rigorists, 
some of .whom were so carried away by 
a false zeal as to forget the earnest and 
repeated precept of their founder, that his 
friars should be obedient to the Holy See, 
and fanatically to declare that the Pope and 
the Church were in error. Among their 
leaders were Peter John Oliva, Raymond, 
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Peter of Macerata, Henry of Ceva, ke. 
Apostate Franciscans formed at all times 
the chief strength of the sect, but they 
were glad to accept the co-operatiun of 
laymen, and even of women. They 
wandered about Italy, Sicily, Greece, and 
countries further east, proclaiming that 
the Popes had ceased to be the vicars of 
Christ, and that the Church, corrupted by 
riches, had failed. They pretended to 
consecrate popes and bishops from among 
themselves. In their dress, and all about 
them that met the eye, they affected ex- 
treme poverty and simplicity; but a con- 
temporary writer, Pelagius the peniten- 
tiary of Pope John XXAII., reports that 
this external austerity was the cloak of 
abominable vices. The bull of John 
XXII. against them (1318) attributes to 
vhem various errors, some of which were 
revived by Wyclif sixty years later, and 
condemned by Gregory XI. and the 
Council of Constance. For instance, the 
bull of John XXII. 
tenets that “ those who are regularly or- 
dained lose their power by their sins ;” 
and the council condemned as a Wyclitite 
error the proposition that “ The power of 
a temporal lord, of a prelate, or of a 
bishop, is null while he is in mortal sin.”?! 
Martin V. (1418) published a bull and 
took other active measures against the 
sect, employing for this purpose the great 
preacher St. John Capistran, whose etlorts 
appear to have been crowned with signal 
success. 

FREEDOM OF WILL, says St. 
Thomas (“ Sum.” i. qu. 83, a. 2), consists 
essentially in the power of choice. We 
are said to be endowed with free will be- 
cause we are able to accept one object, 
rejecting another; which acceptance we 
call “choice.” A few words will explain 
the doctrine of the scholastic philosophers 
on this point and serve as the best intro- 
duction to the decisions of the Church. 1 

The will is an appetite which fullows 
apon intellectual cognition, which tends, 
in other words, to the good apprehended 
and proposed by the mind. It is there- 
fore proper to intellectual beings, and 
wholly distinct from the animal appetites, 
which tend to good apprehended by the 
senses. Now, if the object apprehended 
by the intellect be purely and simply 
good, and seen only as such, the wil! tends 
to it of necessity, and there can in such a 
case be no question of choice or freedom. 

! Fifteenth error, “ Nullus est dominus civi 


lie, nulius est prelatus, nullus est episcopus, 
dum eat in peccato mortali.” 


ives ay one of their | &g 
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No man can will to be unhappy or cam 
help willing the objects which he only 
thinks of as necessary means of happiness, 
But a vast number of objects apprehended 
hy the intellect are neither perfectly nor 
in all respects bad or good. A virtuous 
act, for example, may involve self-restraint 
and suffering; the mind, influenced by 
the will, may fix ita attention chietly on 
this element of evil, and the will in ite 
turn may reject the good act because of 
the physical suffering or evil which accome 
panics it. So again, stealing may relieve 
& man from great discomfort, and here, 
again, the lesser good may be chosen, ace 
companied though it is by a moral evil. 
To the metaphysical arguments other very 
obvious ones may be added from sycholo= 
gical experience, e.g. the sense of sin if we 
choose wrongly, and the general feeling of 
all societies, in which criminals have beep 
punished precisely on the ground that 
they were free and therefore responsible 
ents. 

The Reformers generally denied that 
man, after the fall, possessed free will; 
or, if they admitted it in words, they ex- 
plained the freedom of the will to mean, 
not the power of choice, the power which 
the will has to determine its own acts, 
but a mere freedom from external re- 
straint (libertas @ coactione). The same 
error was revived, though more cautiously 
asserted, by Baius and the Jansenists. 
On the other hand, it was defined under 
anathema by the Tridentine Council (Sess. 
vi. can. 6), that free will remains really 
and truly in man after the fall; and the 
true sense of this definition was frequently 
enforced and insisted on by subsequent 
Popes. 

FREEMASONRY. is tlie system of 
the Freemasons, a secret order and pan- 
theistic sect, which professes, by means 
of a symbolical language and certain 
ceremonies of initiation and promotion 
to lay down a code of morality founded 
on the brotherhood of humanity only. 
Some writers apply the term Freemasonry 
not only to the Freemasons proper, but 
also to all secret organisations which seek 
to undermine Obristianity and the politica] 
and social institutions that have Christian- 
ity for their basis. 

The origin of Freemasonry is disputed. 
The Freemsrons themselves, in the lan- 
guage of their rituals, assume the sect to 
have begun its existence at the building of 
Solomon's Tempe but serious Masonie¢ 
writers, a8 well as all writers of repute 
declare this to be merely a conventionad 
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fiction. Nor is any more value to be 
attached to the attempts that are occa- 
sionally made to find a link between the 
pagan mysteries and Freemasonry. Some 
writers trace Freemasonry to the heresies 
of Eastern origin that prevailed during 
the early and middle ages in certain parts 
of Kurope, such as those of the Gnostics, 
Manicheans, and Albigenses, some of 
whose mischievous tenets are, no doubt, 
apparent in the sect. The suppressed 
order of the Knights Templars, too, has 
been taken to have been the source of the 
sect; and this theory may have some 
countenance in the facts that a number of 
the Knights in Scotland illicitly main- 
tained their organisation after the sup- 
pression, and that it wus from Scotland 
that Freemasonry was brought into 
France at the beginning of the last 
century. 

But it seems more in consonance with 
many known historical facts to trace the 
sect to the medieval guild of stonemasons, 
who were popularly called by the very 
oame of Free Masons. During the middle 
ages the various trades were formed, with 
the approbation of the Church, into guilds 
or close protective societies. In general 
no OLe was ee to follow a trade for 
Ww or. profit, as apprentice, jeurney- 
any OF es until te had a ciate 
free of the guild representing that trade. 
Each guild had its patron saint, and seve- 
ral guilds, it is certain, had each its pecu- 
liar ritual, using its own tools and tech- 
nical language in a symbolical way in the 
seremonies of initiation and promotion— 
that is to say, in entering an apprentice, 
and at the end of his time declaring him 
a worthy fellow-journeyman or craftsman, 
&c. The guild of Free Masons was singular 
in this: that it was a migratory one, its 
members travelling under their masters in 
organised bodies through all parts of 
Europe, wherever their services were re- 
quired in building. When first referred 
to they are found grouped about the 
monasteries, especially about those of the 
Benedictines. The earliest form of initia- 
tion used by the guild is said to have been 
suggested by the ritual for the reception of 
a Benedictine novice. 

The south of France, where a large 
Jewish and Saracenic element remained, 
was a hotbed of heresies, and that region 
was also a favourite one with the guild 
of Masons. It is asserted, too, that as far 
back as the twelfth century the lodges of 
the guild enjoyed the special protection of 
the Knights Templars. It is easy in this 
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way to understand how the symbulical 
allusions to Solomon and his Temple might 
have passed from the Knights into the 
Masonic formulary. In this way, too, 
might be explained how, after the sup- 
pression of the order of the Temple, some 
of the recalcitrant Knights, maintaining 
their influence over the Free Masons, would 
be able to pervert what uitharto had been 
a harmless ceremony into an elaborate 
ritual that should impart some of the 
errors of the Templars to the initiated. A 
document was long ago published which 
purports to be a charter granted to a lodge 
of Free Masons in fingland in the time of 
Henry VII., and it bears the marks in 
its religious indifference of a suspicious 
likeness between Freemasonry then and 
now. In Germany the guild was nume- 
rous, and was formally recognised by a 
diploina granted in 1489 by the Empe- 
ror Maximilian. But this sanction was 
finally revoked by the Imperial Diet in 
1707. 

So far, however, the Free Masons were 
really working stonemasons; but the so- 
called Cologne Charter—the genuinenesg 
of which seems certain—drawn up in 
1635 at a reunion of Free Masons gathered 
at Cologne to celebrate the opening of the 
cathedral edifice, is signed by Melanchthon, 
Coligny, and other similar ill-omened 
names. Nothing certain is known of the 
Free Masons—now evidently become a 
sect—during the seventeenth century, ex- 
cept that in 1646 Elias Ashmole, a 
Englishman, founded the order of I%os 
Croix, Rosicrucians, or Hermetic Free 
masons—a society which mingled in ¢ 
fantastic manner the jargon of alchem; 
and other occult sciences with pantheism 
This order soon became affiliated to som 
of the Masonic lodges in Germany, when 
from the time of the Reformation ther 
was @ constant founding of societies 
secret or open, which undertook to for 
mulate a philosophy or a religion o 
their own. 

As we know it now, however, Free 
masonry first appeared in 1725, whe 
Lord Derwentwater, a supporter of the 
expelled Stuart dynasty, introduced the 
order into France, professing to have his 
authority from a lodge at Kilwinning, 
Scotland. This formed the basis of that 
variety of Freemasonry called the Scotch 
Rite. Rival organisations soon sprang up. 
Charters were obtained from a lodge at 
York, which was said to have been of very 
ancient foundation. In 1754 Martines 
Pasquales, a Portuguese Jew, began im 
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tome of the French lodges the new degree 
of “cohens,” or priests, which was after- 
wards developed into a i ieee by the 
notorious Saint-Martin, and is usually re- 
ferred to as French Iiluminism. But it 
remained for Adam Weishaupt, Professor 
of Canon Law at the University of Ingol- 
stadt, in Bavaria, to give a definite shape 
to the anti-Christian tendencies of Free- 
masonry. In 1776, two years after the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from the univer- 
sity, he brought together a number of his 
pupils and friends, and organised the order 
of the IJuminati, which he established on 
the already existing degrees of Free- 
masonry. The avowed object of the 
Dluminati was to bring back mankind— 
inning with the Illuminated—to their 
rimitive liberty by destroying religion, 
or which this newest philosophical inven- 
tion was to be substituted, and by re- 
shaping ideas of papery society, mar- 
riage, &c. One of the Iluminati,a Sicilian, 
Joseph Balsamo, otherwise Cagliostro, 
organised what he called Cabalistic Free- 
masonry, under the name of the Rite of 
Misraim. He it was who in 1788 pre- 
dicted, as the approaching work of the 
Freemasons, the overthrow of the French 
monarchy. Indeed, Freemasonry was 
very active in the French Revolution, and 
assisted in bringing about many of the 
calamities which accompanied the great 
upturning of society. 

Freemasonry in the meantime had 
split up into numerous sects, or “ rites,” all 
working to the common efiort of destroying 
a belief in the divine revelation of Christ- 
ianity. In 178] a great assembly of all 
the Masonic rites was held at Wilhelms- 
bad, in Hanover, under the presidency of 
the Duke of Bruuswick, which refused to 
recognise Weishaupt’s system, but at the 
same time permitted the most mischievous 
tenets of Illuminism to be engrafted on 
the higher degrees of Freemasonry, espe- 
cially of the so-called Scotch Rite. About 
this time the Scotch Rite was established 
at Charleston, S. C., by some officers of 
the French auxiliary army. The York 
Rite had been introduced into the United 
States by English colonists. 

Freemasonry in continental Europe 
has been the hatching-ground of most of 
the revolutionary societies, many of which 
were affiliated to the higher Masonic de- 

In France the sect was officially 
recognised by the government of Napoleon 
IIL, but advanced Freemasons bore this 
unwillingly, as it involved restraint. An 
avowed belief in God was required for 
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initiation, but this requirement, 

the efforts of M. Macé, of the University, 

was finally abolished in the convention of 

a held at Paris, September 14, 
877. 

A recent French wniter maintains that 
Freemasonry is—unknown to most of the 
craft—managed by five or six Jews, who 
bend its influence in every possible way ‘o 
the furtherance of the anti-Ohristian 
movement that passes under the name of 
Liberalism. Throughout continental Eu- 
rope, in the Spanish-American States, and 
in Brazil, Freemasonry has of late years 
again become very active. The war 
against the Catholic Church in Germany 
had no more bitter supporter than Free~ 
masonry. If the Culturkampf was not 
directed from the lodges, at least nearly 
all its leaders were Freemasons. During 
“the Commune” of Paris, in 1871, 
Masonic lodges took part as a body in the 
insurrection, marching out to the fight 
with their red banners. In France and 
Belgium the lodges have officially com- 
manded their members to assist the Ligue 
de [ Ensetgnement—a league intended to 
bring about the complete secularisation of 
the primary public schools, 

n the English-speaking countries, 
however, Freemasonry has hitherto pro= 
tested its respect for government and esta- 
blished society, and it has not had any ime 
mediate action on politics, its members 
being usually found as numerous in one 
political party as another. But it has 
never failed indirectly to use its influence 
for the advancement of its members over 
others. English-speaking Freemasons 
have usually been accustomed to regard 
the pantheism of their rituals as an 
amusing mummery rather than an a 
reality. These Freemasons usually disown 
for their order any aims but those of 
& convivial and mutual-benefit society, 
but no one can fail to see that indiffer- 
entism in religion at least is one of the 
necessary results of English-speaking Free 
masoury at its best. But the constant 
influx into the English-speaking countries 
of Jews and Continental Freemasons must 
necessarily impregnate the order with all 
the poison of the Continental sect. 

Preeninsoriry is essentially opposed to 
the belief in the personality of God, whose 
name in the Masonic rituals veils the 
doctrine of blind force only governing the 
universe. It is also essentially subversive 
of legitimate authority, for by prosessing 


to furnish man an a 
kelp to conduct it makes him iadepeadent 
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of the Ohurch, and by its everywhere ridi- 

ing rank in authority it tends, in spite 
of its occasional protests of loyalty, to 
bring all governments into contempt. 

e sect has been repeatedly condemned 
by learned and respectable men of all 
sountries, Protestant and Catholic. Five 
bulls have been directed against it by 
aame—viz. “In eminenti,” Clement XIL., 
1738 ; ‘* Providas,” Benedict XIV., 1761 ; 
6 Ecclesiam Jesu Cbristi,” Pius VII., 1821; 
¥ Qui graviora,” Leo XII., 1826; “Quanta 
zura,” Pius LX., 1864. 

FRIAR. The word is a corruption of 
the French frére, the distinguishing title 
of the members of the mendicant orders. 
The Franciscans and Dominicans, approved 
by the Holy See in 1210 and 1216 respect- 
ively, were the first friars; to these Inno- 
eent IV. in 1245 added the Oarmelites, 
Alexander IV. the Augustinian hermits 
(1256), and Sixtus TV. the Minims (1473). 
Hence Chaucer speaks of ‘alle the ordres 
foure.”! The Servites received in the fif- 
teenth century the same privileges as the 
four mendicant orders from Martin V. and 
Innocent VIII. 

PRONTAL § (antipendium, pallium). 
An embroidered cloth which often covers 
the front side of the altar. The colour, 
according to the rubrics of the missal, 
should vary with the feast or season. In 
early times the altar was open in front, so 
that there was no need of such a covering, 
and even now Gavantus says it may be 
aes with if the altar is of costly mate- 

ial or fine workmanship. (Gavant. P.I., 
tit. xx.) 

FUNERAL (erequiz). The follow- 
ing are i.e chief points in the funeral rite 
as prescriled in the Roman Ritual. The 
corpse is borne in procession with lights 
to the church. The parish-priest assists 
in surplice and black stole; the clerks 
carry the holy water and cross; the coffin 
is first sprinkled with holy water and the 
psalm “De Profundis” recited ; then the 
corpse is carried to the church while the 


8 Cant. Tales, Prol. 1. 210. 
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‘“Miserere” is said. The coffin is then placed 
in the middle of the building, with the feet 
to the altar if the dead person was a lay- 
man, the head if he was a priest. Oandles 
are lighted round the coffin, and the office 
and Mass of the dead, followed by the ab- 
solution, accompanied by aspersion and 
incensation over the corpse, are said. Then 
another procession, and the corpse is carried 
to the tomb. At the grave the “ Bene- 
dictus” is sung, with the antiphon, “JT 
am the resurrection and the life,” and a 

rayer for the soul of the departed. The 
body is sprinkled for the last time with 
holy water, just before the prayer. The 
funeral of infants is very different. The 
psalms said are of praise and thanksgiving, 
nor is there, of course, any prayer for the 
repose of the soul. The vestments used by 
the officiating clergy are white, a crown of 
flowers is placed on the coffin, and the 
church bells are not rung, or else rung with 
a joyful tone. The Ritual speaks of these 
rites as handed down by “most ancient 
custom ;” and with good right. The custom 
of bearing the dead body to the grave with 
arr and the Mass for tha soul of the 

eparted, can be traced back to very early 
times ; indeed, the funeral procession is the 
oldest of all, being mentirned by Fathers 
such as Gregory Nasianscn, Jerome and 
Ohrysostom, who wrote in the age imme- 
diately following the heathen persecution 
of the Church. The last of these Fathers 
(Hom. iv. in Hebr.) uotes the custom of 
carrying lighted torches at these pro- 
cessions, aad as early at least as the sixth 
century (see Greg. J‘uron. “ Vit. Patr.” o, 
14) the cross was earied. The practice, 
on the other hand, of tolling the bell at 
funerals does not date beyond the eighth 
or ninth age. (See Smith and Cheetham, 
Article, Burtals.) 

In the Greek rite, as given by Goar, the 
clergy keep vigil and sing psalms by the 
corpse. The kiss of peace is given to the 
corpse or at least to the coffin, aud at the 
actual interment the priest spriakles the 
coflin with earth and then wivt oil from 
the lamp, or else ashes frum the censer. 
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GALIZEO. The object of the pre- 
sent article is, not to write a Life of Galileo, 
but to give an account, as clear as our 
limits will permit, of the two condemna- 
tions of the doctrine of the immobility of 
the san and the rotation of the earth, pro- 


nounced by the Congregations of the Holy 
Office (Roman Inquisitioa) and the Inde 
with special reference to the teaching 
writing of Galileo in 1616 and 168% 
After the most material facts have been 
narrated without comment, it will be 
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aecessary to examine three separate points: 
t. What was the precise nature of the 
condemnation pronounced P 2. What was 
she character of the considerations which 
appeared to tae Pope and the cardinals to 
justify them in pronouncing itP 3. Was 
Galileo, as some writers have maintained, 
really put to the torture? . 

n 1613 the great astronomer, who had 
long inclined to the he:iocentric! system of 
Copernicas, published a ietter addressed 
to his friend the Padre Castelli, in which 
he says that it is not the opject of God in 
the Holy Scriptures to teach us science 
and philosophy, and that the received 
Ptolemaic system could no more be re- 
eonciled to the text of Scripture than the 
Copernican. Some time afterwards, in 
1615, he wrote a much longer and more 
important letter to the Grand Duchess 
Christina of Tuscany, in which he is said * 
to have endeavoured to accommodate to 
the Copernican theory the various pas- 
sages in Scripture which seem to be in- 
consistent with it. This letter was not 
published till 1636, but its tenor appears 
to have become known to many persons. 
Galileo visited Rome towards the end of 
1615, and was shortly summoned before 
the Congregation of the Holy Otlice. The 
orizinal minutes, showing exactly what 
occurred, have been published by M. de 
I'Epinois.§ On February 25, 1616, Cardinal 
Millin reported to the Congregation that 
the Pope (Paul V.) had ordered that Car- 
dinal Lellarmine should call Galileo before 
him, and sheule “ warn him to abandon the 
said opinior. [of the immobility of the sun, 
&c.], and if he refused to obey, the Father 
Commissary ... . was tolay acommand 
upon him to abstain altogether from 
teaching or defending a doctrine and 
opinion of this kind, or from dealing with 
it [in any way].” If he was refractory, 
he was to be imprisoned—“carceretur.” 
The minutes of the following day show 
how all this was done, and an injunction, 
as above, laid upon Galileo; “in which 
command the said Galileo acquiesced, and 
promised to obey it.” The prohibition of 

1 The terms “ heliocentric” and “ geocent- 
ric,” as denoting the systems which assume the 
sun or the earth respectively to be the fixed 
centre round which the planets revolve, are 
borrowed from two articles in the Dublin He- 
view (believed to be by Dr. Ward), of which 
we have made free use in the present paper: 
one is headed “ Copernicacism and Pope 
Paul ¥.” (April 1871); the other, ‘Galileo 
and the Pontifical Congregations” (July 1871). 

? Hallam, Lit. of Europe, iii. 418. 

3 Les Piéces du Proces de Galilée, Rome, 
Paris, :&77. 
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the Pope was identical in intention ' with 
that contained in a decree of the Oon 
gregation of the Index dated s week later, 
March 6, 1616. This decree first con- 
demns five theologico-political works, and 
then goes on to eay that it has come to the 
Inowledge of the Sacred Congregation 
‘‘that the well-known doctrineo—of Pytha- 
gorean origin and wholly repugnant to 
the sacred Scriptures—concerning the 
mobility of the earth and the immobility 
of the sun,” formerly taught by Copernicus 
and Diego of Astorga, “was now being 
spread abroad and embraced by many; 
.-.. therefore, lest such an opinion shoul 
insinuate itself any more, to the destruction 
of Catholic truth, it gave sentence” that 
the books of Copernicus and Diego “should 
be suspended {from circulation till they 
were corrected,” that the work of a certain 
Foscarini upholding the same opinion 
should be altogether prohibited and con- 
demned, “and that all other books teach- 
ing the same thing were to be similarly 
prohibited.” 

That this decree was sanctioned and 
confirmed by the Pope it is impossible to 
doubt. The writer of the article Galtlee 
in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” main- 
tains that ite responsibility rests with a 
disciplinary congregation in no sense ree 
presenting the Church, and that it was 
never confirmed by the Pope. This view is 
untenable in view of the tact that in any 
decree of one of the Sacred Co: tions 
confirmed and ordered to be published by 
the Pope, it is the Pope himself who 
speaks—not the cardinals merely—if not 
ways in his si eee of Universal Doctor, 
yet always in that of Supreme Pastor or 
ruler, That the decree was not copfirmed 
by Paul V. there is not, ao far as we know, 
the smallest shred of evidence for main- 
taining; and the onus probands rests on 
those who make an assertion so improbable, 

Galileo wae thus estopped by a decision 
in which he had acquiesced, and which he 
had promised not to infringe, from pub- 
lishing anything more or the Copernican 
theory. Some years passed; Urban VIII. 
ascended the Papal chair in 1623; he was 
an enlightened man, of considerable learne 


_ing, and, as Cardinal Barberini, had had 


much friendly intercourse with Galileo. 
The philosopher visited Rome in 1624 
and was received with great warmth and 
1 This is certains; for Bellarmine, im the 
certificate which he gave to Galileo in 1616— 
of which we shall again have occasion to 
—says that “the declaration made by the Pope, 
and published by the Sacrdl Congregution of the 
dndezx [italics ours], was notified to him,” & 
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gindness by the Pope. Soon after this he 
began to return to the forbidden subject ; 
in an essay on sun-spots he assumed 
the fact of the suu’s immobility. In his 
famous Dialogo on the “System of the 
World,” published at Florence in February 
1632, he spoke out still more plainly. The 
dialogue is carried on between three per- 
eons, Salviati, Sagredo, and Simplicio; the 
lust being a well-meaning ignoramus, who 
supports the Ptolemaic side by arguments 
manifestly futile, At the conclusion of the 
work the question is in words left open; 
but the whole effect of the treatise is sai 
to be that of a powerful and vehement de- 
feuce of the Copernican theory. The book 
reached Rome at the end of February 
1632, and caused great excitement.. The 
Pope was very angry; he said that Galileo 
had been ill advised ; that great mischief 
might be done to religion in this way, 
greater than was ever done before.’ lic- 
cardi, the Master of the Apostolic Palace, 
whos licence Galileo had obtained for the 
printing of the book representations 
which do not seem to have been quite 
straightforward, complained that argu- 
meuts which Urban himself had used to 
Galileo against the Copernican theor 
were in the Dialogo placed in the mout 
of Simplicio, a ridicuJous personage. The 
authority of Aristotle was in that age in- 
conceivably great, and Aristotle had be- 
lieved the earth to be immovable. The 
Peripatetica—so his followers were called, 
—flocked round the Pope, urged against 
Galileo the breach of his promise, and the 
insulting neglect of the prohibition of 1616, 
and pressed for the condemnation both of 
the k and ita author. Urban, still 
desirous of keeping the case out of the 
Inquisition, appointed a commission of 
theologians to examine and report on the 
book. Their report was submitted in 
September 1632; it was highly untavour- 
able to Galileo, The Pope then wrote to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, in whose ser- 
vice Galileo was at the time, saying that 
the case must go before the Inquisition, 
and that the accused must come to Rome 
and etand his trial. After a considerable 
delay, which produced a stern letter from 
Urban (December 30, 1632) to the effect 
that if Galileo could travel at all he was 
to be sent up to Rome in chains, the 
philosopher departed from Florence and 
arrived in Rome about the middle of Feb- 
ruary 1€33, tuking up his abode at the 
Tuscan embassy. The trial came on in 
April; for ten days after its commence- 
' L’Epinois, Le Festion de Galilée, p. 114. 
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ment Galileo was committed to the house 
of the fiscal of the Iloly Office; but on h.s 
complaining that from his feeble state of 
health he could ill bear the confinement, 
he was allowed to return to the Tuscan 
embassy. 

The minutes of the Holy Office show 
that Galileo was examined on April 12 
and 30, May 10, and June 21. The report 
of the commissioners, one of whom was 
Melchior Inchofer, told heavily against him. 
Melchior said that the author of the 
Dialogo did not put the case in favour of 
the immobility of the sun “ hypothetice,” 
but “theorematice,” and that bis having 
written in Italian, so that “ vulgares etiam 
homines ” mivht read it, made the matter 
worse. The disobedience to the command 
issued by the Holy Office in 1616 was also 
much dwelt upon; to which Galileo could 
only reply by putting in the certificate 
which he had obtained at the time from 
Bellarriine,! and pleading that as the 
latter had not in this expressly referred to 
the injunction not to write any more on 
the question, he had forgotten all about it. 
It is probable that this was not believed, 
and that some intention other than one 
purely scientific was ascribed to him, as 
accounting for his open disregard of the 
prohibition of 1616. We read in the 
minutes for June 16, 1633, that the Pope 
ordered that Galileo should be questioned 
“concerning his intention, a threat even 
of torture being used to him; and that if 
he persisted in his statement (ef 38 sustin- 
vert), his abjuration having been first 
taken, he was to be condemned,” &c. 

On June 21] he was examined according 
to this instruction. Being asked whether 
he had not held the opinion [of the im- 
mobility of the sun] since the decree of 
1616, he said, “I do not hold and have 
not held this opinion of Copernicus since it 
was intimated to me by authority (con 
precetto) that I must abandon it; for the 
rest, I am here in your hands: you must do 
what you please.” He was then warned to 
speak the truth, otherwise the torture 
would be applied. He answered, “I am 


1 The certificate ends thus—after stating 
that Galileo had made no abjuration, nor been 
put to penance—“ but only the declaration made 
by the Pope and published by the Sacred Con- 
yregation of the Index was aciemnly notified to 
him, in which it is contained that the doctrine 
attributcd to Copernicus that the earth moves 
round the sun, and that the sun remains in the 
centre of the world without moving from east 
to west, is contrary to the Sacred Scriptures, 
and therefore cannot be defended or h Ia 
testimony whereof,” &eo. 
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here to make my submission, and I have 
not held this opinion since the decision was 
given, as I have said.” He was then 
allowed to withdraw. The sentence was 
pronounced the next day in the convent of 
the Minerva. A full narrative of what 

assed may be read in o letter addressed 

y the Cardinal di S. Onofrio on July 2, 
1633, to the Inquisition of Venice.!. The 
sentence opened with the words, “ Whereas 
thou, Galileo,” &c., and after reciting the 
proceedings of 1615 and 1616, stated that 
the Holy Office appointed theologians on 
that occasion as qualiticators, who reported 
to this effect :-— 

1. That the sun is the centre of the 
world and immovable is a proposition ab- 
surd and fulse in philosophy, and formally 
heretical, as being expressly contrary to 
Holy Scripture. 

. That the earth is not the centre of 
the world, nor immovable, but that it 
moves even with a diurnal motion, is in 
like manner a proposition absurd and false 
in philosophy, and, considered in theolocy, 
at least erroneous in faith. The accused 
is reminded that, after Bellarmine had 
advised and admonished him, the then com- 
missary of the Inquisition told him that 
he could not defend ner teach that doc- 
trine any more, either orally or in writing. 
In publishing the Dialogo he had mani- 
fostly disobeyed the precept, and in con- 
sequence of the publication, the tribunal 
understood, the said opinion was spreading 
more and more. [le had acted disingenu- 
ously in saying nothing about the precept 
when he applied for the licence to print. 
Mistrusting bim, the tribunal had thought 
it right to proceed to the rigorous examen 
(“rigoroso esaine”) in which he had 
answered as a Catholic should (“ rispon- 
desti cattolicamente ”). “ We therefore,” 

roceeds the tribunal, “say, pronounce, 
eclare, &c., that you, Galileo, hace made 
yourself vehemently suspect of heresy to 
this Holy Office—i.e. of having believed 
and held a doctrine false and contrary to 
the sacred and divine Scriptures.” He had 
therefore incurred all the usual penalties; 
nevertheless the tribunal would absolve 
him if he abjured and detested the said 
errors. Dut as a warning to others, they 
ordered: 1, that his Dtalogo should be 
prohibited: 2, that he should be “ for- 
mally ” imprisoned? during the pleasure of 
the Holy Office; 8, that he should say 


§ Printed in Venturi’s Memorie «¢ Lettere 
Inedite (Modena, 1818). 
2 Under restraint, but so¢ in a material 
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onct a week for three years to come, the 
seven ne psalms. Galileo thee 
abjured the condemned opinion,' and swore 
never to promote it in future, and to de- 
nounce to the Holy Office any whom he 
might find maintaining it. 

Harsh as this sentence sounds, the fact 
is that Galileo was treated with little that 
can be called severity for the remainder of 
his life. He resided at first at Siena, 
afterwards in his own villa at Arcetri, 


near Florence. He was so far under re - 


straint that he was not allowed to go into 
the city, nor to remove elsewhere without 
permission ; but within his own house and 
ies he seems to have been left entirely 
ree. Milton visited him at Arcetri in 
1638 or 1639, “There [#.e. in Italy] ] 
found and visited the famous Galileo 
grown old,a prisoner to the Inquisition.”4 
Perhaps Milton did not mean to mislead, 
but the common inference drawn from his 
words has been, that he found Galileo 
immured in the dungeons of the Inquiai- 
tion,® instead of living as a private gentle- 
man in his own country house. The 
philosopher died at an advanced age at 
Arcetri in 1642, 

Such, in brief outline, were the facts 
of this celebrated condemnation. Before 
considering the motives actuating those 
who pronounced it, let us examine what 
the sentence itself amounted to. Did the 
Roman Pontiff, at any stage of these pro- 
ceedings, pronounce er cathedra that the 
theory of Copernicus was wrong, and that 
the earth was the fixed centre of the world P 
‘The writer in the “ Dublin Review ” already 
referred to appears to us to make it quite 
plain that the Roman Pontiff did nothing 
of the kind. Whether the decrees of Pon- 
tifical congregations on matters of doo 
trine, in which there is a clause expresely 
asserting the Papal sanction, are or are not 
to be regarded as ev cathedra and infallible 
judements, is a pvint, according to the 
reviewer, on which theologians are not 
entirely agreed; but no one, he adds, has 
ever doubted that decrees not containing 
this clause are not to be regarded as de» 
cisions er cathedra. Now, the decree of 


! The clever fiction which makes him sa 
at this point, Kippur si muove (“ And 
{the earth] does move’’), first appeared, ae 
cording to the writer in the Enc. Brit. in ag 
Historizal Dictionary, published at Caen is 
1789. 

3 Areopagitica. 

8 Thus Dr. Johnson says, in his Life of 
Milton, “He had perhaps given some offence 
visiting Galileo, then a prisoner in the Inout 


tion [italics ours] for philosophical heresy.” 
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- the Congregation of the Index of March 5, 
1616, does not contain the clause ; it can- 
not, therefore, be regarded as defining e7 
eathedr 


a. 

What, then, does the decree decide or 
doP It decides that the theory of Coper- 
picus is ‘ false” and “ entirely contrary to 
Scripture,” and that the books which teach 
it are to be prohibited. To this must be 
added the fs used by the Holy 
Office in the preamble of their sentence, as 
given in a previous aph. It is 
abundantly clear that both Pontifical con- 
gregations held that the opinion about the 
earth’s motion now universally received 
was false and contrary to Scripture, and 
that no Catholic could hold it without 
falling into heresy. The reviewer main- 
tains that 1t was natural] and inevitable 
that they should so regard it, seeing that 
the obvious sense of Scripture is unques- 
tionably opposed to the Copernicau theory, 
and only “some overwheiming scientitic 
probability” (p. 159) could render it legiti- 
mate to override the obvious in favour of 
an unobvious sense. Later researches have 
sd ee this overwhelming probability, 
and consequently all Oatholics now “admit 
that the Holy Ghost for wise purposes 

« . ». permitted the sacred writers to 
express themselves in language which was 
literally true as understood by them, but 
was figurative in the highest degree as 
intended by Him.” (Jb.) 

The reviewer moreover contends that, 
although all Catholics were bound to as- 
sent ti. the decrees, they were not thereby 
obliged to hold the geocentric theory as an 
article of divine faith—+s.e. with an assent 
excluding all doubt. To maintain the con- 
tradictory of this proposition would be ab- 
urd, since the heliocentric theory was al- 
lowed to be proposed hypothetically, but the 
Chureh would never for a moment allow 
even the hypothetical maintenance ' of an 
opinion contrary toan article of faith. For 
instance, what impossibility is greater than 
that, since 1854, the Church should allow 
apy Catholic theologian to maintain, as a 
hypothesis, that the doctrine of the Imma- 
ealats Conception is untrue? But that 
the heliocentric theory might be hypo- 
thetically propounded after the decree of 
1616 is indisputable. For, first, Galileo 
de before the Holy Office in 1633 * 
that in 1616 Cardinal Rellarmine spoke 
& rovingly, both as to him and Copere 
sak of their holding the opinion of the 

3 Exoept for the of a reductio ad ab- 


aaa Ti ch of course is not here in question. 
® L’Epinois, Les Pidess, &c., p. 60 
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movement of the earth “er tone 
and not absolutely.” Secondly, the same 
Bellarmine declared in 1620, “that if a 
scientific proof of Copernicanism were dis- 
covered, Scripture should then be Coper- 
nically interpreted ;”! and the theologian 
Amott, writing in 1734, expressed himself 
to the same eflect.? ‘Thirdly, the report 
of Melchior Inchofer speaks of “the 
reasons by which Galileo assertively 
absolutely, and not hypothetically ... . 
maintains the motion of the earth,” 
whence it may be inferred to maintaip it 
hypothetically would not have been cen- 
surable.® 

JI. The m.aning and effect of the 
decrees being what we have described, the 
question arises, Was there any urgent, and 
at the same time justifiable, motive for 
issuing them at all? A fter all, it may be 


said, the opinion condemned by the decrees 


has come to be universally believed ; was 
it not therefore a mistake, to say the least, 
to attempt thus to suppress itP Has not 
the logic of events proved that course to 
be wrongP Such questions as these will 
be differently answered according to the 
varying estimates which people may form 
of the value of a stable religious convie- 
tion. The Pope and the cardinals believed 
in 1616 that if everyone might freely 
teach, at universities or by printed books, 
that the earth revolved round the sun, a 
great weakening of religious faith would 
ensue, owing to the apparent inconsistenc 
of such teaching with a number of well- 
krown passages in the Bible. They might 
remember that Giordano Bruno, an ardent 
Copernican, had also taught pantheism 
with equal ardour. The standing danger 
on the side of Protestantism was, they 
might think, sufficiently formidable, with- 
out the addition to it—while it could still 
be staved off—of a danger on the side of 
physical science. At the present day the 
youth of Italy listen to infidel lectuces 
and read bad books without restrictiou; 
one single book of this kind, Renan's V’te 
de Jésus, is said to have caused loss of 
faith to innumerable readers in Spain and 
Italy. With loss of faith there comes 
too often, as we all know, a shipwreck in 
morals. Are the young Italians of to-day, 
whom no one thinks of shielding from the 
Imowledge of attacks on Christianity, 
morally purer and intellectually stronger 
than their partially-protected predecessors 
of the seventeenth century P We are not 
in @ position to answer the question; but 

1 Dub. Rev., vol. Lxix., P 164, 

* 7b. p. 162. L’Epinois, p. 76, 
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those who believe that the case is not so, 
but much otherwise, may well approve the 
solicitude of the rulers of the Church at the 
former period —when the repression of bad 
books was still possible—to protect the 
Christian faith of t the rising geneiation of 
Italiana, Few Catholics would he-itate 
to say, even now, that it would have been 
to the unspeakable advantaye of Jvuropean 
society and individual! souls, if the had 
book by Renan just adverted to had been 
summarily suppressed at its birth, and the 
writer imprisoned, at least “ formally.” 
Far be it from us so to disparage the 
honoured name of Galileo as to suggest for 
@ moment that the two cases are parallel. 
Galileo was a Christian all along, and 
could no more have written the sentimental 
impieties of the Vie de Jésus than could 
Urban VIII. himself. Still there can be 
no doubt that the Pope and cardinalsa— 
besides thinking his personal behaviour 
censurable, because he had broken a dis- 
tinct promise and disregarded a solemn 
warning—believed that the interests of 
religion required that Copernicanism should 
be no otherwise taught than as a scientific 
hypothesis. The decrees, it is true, say 
nothing as te a hypothetical propounding; 
to them the Copernican theory is simp 
false. But this is the usual style of al) 
disciplinary tribunals. The worde of 
Bellarmine before quoted leave no doubt as 
to the Church’smind, and an important step 
towards their realisation wastaken when in 
1767—the Newtonian philosophy which 
involves the centrality of the sun having 
been favourably received at Rome—Bene- 
dict XIV. suspended the decree of the Con- 
Ereeenee of the Index above described. 
II. One more question remains— 
whether Galileo was or was not tortured 
in the course of his examination. It is 
extremely painful to read of torture being 
even threatened to a man so warmly loved 
by a host of friends, and to whom science 
was under such profound obligations. 
However, one may feel reasonably con- 
fident that it was no more than a threat. 
M. l'Epinois (Za Question de Galilée, p. 
104) enters fully into the quastion, and 
shews(1) that noone intheseventeenth cen- 


1 There need be no question as to the sin- 
eerity of the Pope and cardinals in repudiating 
Copernicanism. So far as was then known, the 
appearances of nature might be equally well ex- 
plained on either theory, and Scriptare in its 
obvious meaning agreed with one and not with 
the other. Neither Bacon, nor Tycho Brahe, 
nor Descartes, accepted the Copernican theory. 
Milton, in the Paradise Lost, wavers between 
the two systems. 
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tury ever said or thought, so far as appears, 
that Galileo had been actually tortured ; 
(2) that s special “interlocutory sentence ” 
of the judge must have been given before 
the application of the torture, and that of 
such sentence there is no trace; (3) that 
even if such sentence had been g’ven, 
Galileo might have legally appealed against 
it on the ground of age and ill-health, and 
that his appeal must have been allowed. 
For these am several other reasons which 
we have nut space to analyse, L’Epinois 
considers that it is scarcely possible to 
doubt that the torture, though threatened, 
was not actuaily administered. 

GALLICAN LITURGIES. [See 
LiturRGIeEs. } 

GALLICANISMm. The tendency to 
enlarge the prerogatives of a national 
church—in the particular case, of the 
church of France—and to restrict pro- 
portionately the authority of the Holy 
See. It was this tendency which was 
exemplified alike in the Hlarlays and Le 
Telliers in France, and the Gardiners, 
Heaths, and Bonners among Anglicans. 
The habit of thinking of Rome as a power 
to be kept in check rather than loved and 
obeyed, produces a desire to restrict its 
authority in all directions, in to 
doctrine no less than discipline. Hence a 
secondary phase of Gallicanism was—the 
tendency to exait the authority cf a gene- 
ral council, and to depress correspondingly 
that of the Pope. 

Gallicanism in the first sense is the 
natural growth of a state of things in 
which rap va kings and corrupt metro- 
politans play into each other's hands, in 
order to dispose of Church property, patron- 
age and influence as they please. For 
three hundred years after the death of 
Charlemagne, such kings and such metro- 

olitans were but too common, both in 
hace and Germany. The wealth of 
the metropulitan sees being very great, 
rinces used often to contrive that their 
rothers or their illegitimate sons should 
be appointed to them; often, too, they 
would sell tle nomination for a large sum ; 
and in that turbulent age the simoniacal 
intruder was generally able for many 
years, perhaps for a lifetime, to set the 
canons at nought and retain the benefice. 
The bishops, ee exposed to corrupting 
influences than the metropolitans, main- 
tained discipline as well as they could; 
but episccpal decisions were often referred 
by appeal to metropolitans, and were re- 
viewed—when these had been appointed 
in the manner above described—in poe 
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uitable or conscientious ee A metro 
politan decided a cause, perhaps for money, 
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toms and privileges, more or less ancient, 


which the courtly portion of the clergy de- 


against a bishop; what was the bishop to Miehted to speak of as the “ Gallican liberties.” 
do? Appeal to Rome, of course, whence | A crisis came in the seventeenth century, 


he might hope to obtain a final and over- 
riding sentence, quashing the unjust judg- 
ment of the metropolitan. Against such 
appeals the latter, and his prince also, 
would naturally protest. Why should not 
the bishop be content with a decision given 
in the highest ecclesiastical court in the 
country, and approved by the civil powers 
Why should he go to i 
have Gallicanism at its fountain head. 
The opposite view—that which makes 
Rome the mother and mistress of ail 
churches, and persists in regarding her as 
qualified to review all causes and redress 
all wrongs in matters ecclesiasticsl— 
though sometimes called Ultramontane, 
has been adopted by all the saints, ard all 
elear-sighted Catholics, in every aze of 
the Church. It comes out forcibly [ aALsE 
DrcrETaLs] in the pseudo-Isidoriaa com- 
ilation, a work of the ninth century, and 
t dictated the celebrated Concordat of 
Worms (1122), where the right of the 
Pope to intervene in the appointment of 
all bishops was distinctly recognised. 

For many generations those ecclesias- 
tics in France who desired to uphold the 
royal power, and strengthen the preroga- 
tives of the national church, were conteut 
to appeal to the old canonical practice (wens 
canonum, observantia juris antiqut) against 
what they regarded as Roman encroach- 
ments. Gradually—asa consequence, partly 
of the contest between Boniface VIII. and 
Philip le Bel, partly of the declarations 
wade in the Oouncils of Constance and 
Basle—two principles began to be enun- 
ciated by the national party: one, that the 
ras of France was absolutely independent 

f the Pope in all temporal] matters; the 
other, that the Papal power was not abso- 
lute, must be exercised within the limits 
of the canons, and was inferior to that of 
a general council. By the Pragmatic 
Sanction of 1438, passed at Bourges, the 
Gallican church, in union with the king, 
adopted the decrees of the Council of 
Beale abolishing Papal reservations and 
expectatives, and restricting appeals to 
Rome to the cause majores. Many Popes 

rotested against the Pragmatic Sanction; 

ut it wr3 maintained till the date of the 
concordat (1516) between Leo X. and 
Francis L, and although it was then 
abolishec , several of its provisions continued 
to bein force, On the whole, there was in 
the sixte nth century a large body of cus- 


tome? Here we. 


Through the arbitrary extension by Louis 
XIV. of the royal right called Avgalia [see 
that article ], a ‘collision occurred between 
the Crown and two bishops, those of Aleth 
and Pamiers. The bishops excommunicated 
the Crown nominee of the metropolitans of 
Toulouse and Narbonne, on being appealed to, 
cancelled the sentences of the bishops; these 
last then appealed to Rome, and Innocent 
Xf. annulled the dicisions of the metropol- 
itans. In these circumstances an assembly of 
the French clergy was convened. Bossuet, 
just elected to the See of Meaux, was request- 
ed to preach the opening sermon ; he delivered 
the celebrated discourse “ On the Unity of the 
Chureh”; concerning which there is nothing 
more remarkable than that the man who de- 
fended so eloquently the rights of the chair of 
Peter should a few days afterwards sign the 
Gallican Articles. 

These Articles, four in number, were 
drawn up in March, 1682, and are to the 
following effeet:— 

The first denied that Pcter and his sue- 
cessors hud received any power from God 
extending to civil and temporal affairs, de- 
elared tuat kings were subject to no ecclesi- 
astical power in temporals. and denied the 
deposing powcr of the Pope. [DEposiNG 
POWER. ] 

The second ratifies the third and fourth 
sessions of the Council of Constance [sce that 
article] concerning the authority of the council 
relatively to that of the Pope, and denies that 
these sessions refer only to the time of the 
schism. 

The third asserts the force and validity 
of the laws, customs, and constitutions of the 
realm, and of the Gallican church. 

The fourth is as follows : “ The Pope has 
the principal share in questions of faith; 
his decrees regard all the churches and each 
church in particular; nevertheless, his judg- 
ment is not irreformable, unless the consent - 
of the Church be added.” ! 

The question of the Regalia fell into 
the background, after the publication of the 
the Articles of 1682; besides, the bishops 
would not oppose the Court, and the Pope 
could not successfully vindicate the rights 
of the French church without some help 


1 It gs scarcely necessary to remark, that to 
adhere to this last proposition of the fourth article, 
since the promulgation of the constitution Roman- 
um Pontificem at the Vatican Council, would 


amount to furmal heresy. 
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from ita leaders, It will be observed that 
the twe tendencies of Gallicanism—that 
which would limit the action of Rome in 
Gisc:pline, and that which would place its 
authority below that of a general council 
in ¢ yetrine—were both broadly aflirmed in 
these articles. The Spanish, Flemish, and 
Italian clergy repudiated them; Alexander 


VIIL (1690) pronounced them rull and 
void; Clement LX. (1716), and afterwards 
Pius V1. renewed the condemnation. 


Louis XIV. withdrew in 1692 the edict 
by which he had approved the four 
articles; but he did so, not on the ground 
that they were condemned by the Holy 
See, and unsafe for Christians to hold, but 
because the particular conjunction of 
affairs which gave rise to them had passed 
Away. 
Far from ushering in a period of 
greater freedom for the French church, 
the declaration of 1682 was merely another 
link in the chain which politicians and 
lawyers had long been forging, for the 
enslavement of the Church to the laity. 
I*Snelon wrote: “In practice the King of 
France is more the head of the Church 
than the Pope. Liberty towards the Pope: 
servitude towards the king. The king's 
wer over the Church has fallen into the 
ands of the civil tribunals. Laymen 
lord it over the bishops. Secular judges 
so far as to examine even those Papal 
ulls which relate only to matters of faith.” 
Jansenism, in so far as it fostered in- 
subordination towards the Holy See, 
co-operated with Gallicanism. Whenthe 
Revolution came, and the doctrinaires of 
the Convention produced the Civil Con- 
stitution of the Clergy (see that article), 
they were only pushing the worst side of 
Gallicanism to its logical outcome, But 
the great majority of the French clergy 
saw and recoiled from the snare, and from 
the day that they did so Gallicanism was 
doomed. In our own day, there has, in- 
deed, been a party amon; the French clercy 
which has been less Ultramontane than 
the rest; hence the “inopportunist ” oppo- 
sition at the Vatican Council. But the 
definition of the Infallibility of the Pope 
has made the doctrinal basis of Gallican- 
ism formal heresy; and the breach made 
by the revolution in the ecclesiastical tra- 
_ ditions of France, the suppression of the 
old tribunals, and the generally deepened 
apprehension in Oatholic society of the 
rigbta and divinely founded sired of 
the Papacy, combine to render it unlikely 
that even the Gallican temper, in relation 
to the supreme seloslantieal: authority op 
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the one hard and the civil power on the 
other, will ever reappear on any large 
scale in the Church. 

GANGRA, COUNCIL OF. We 
possess the twenty-one canons of this 
council, which was held at Gangra, the 
capital of Paphlagonia, but ita precise date 
is unknown. The chief intention of the 
canons is that of condemning ths false 
asceticism of Eustathius of Sebaste, or 
rather of his followers [see eee 
Eustathius-no longer held the See o 
Sebaste in 380, and some have thought 
that he was deposed by this Council of 
Gangra; if that were so, its date would 
probably be 379 or 380—not earlier, be- 
cause St. Basil, who died in 379, makes no 
mention of it. It anathematises those 
who out of spiritual pride and a false con- 
ception of purity blamed marriage, and 
despised those who were married; at the 
same time it guards itself from being sup- 
posed not to honour and admire virginit 
and continence, when embraced wi 
humility and charity. (Fleury, “ Hist. du 
Christ.” Book xvil.; Smith and Wave, 
“Christian Biography,” art. Eustathsus.) 

GEHENNA. f ee HELL] 

GEMNEZERAL (>{ an Order). From the 
foundation of the orders of friars it 
became usual for religious orders and 
congregations of men to be under the 
rule of a general superior, usually elected 
in general chapter for three years, or some 
other fixed term. In the Society of Jesus 
the general is elected for life. The Bene- 
dictine order, as such, is not governed by 
a general; but a precedency of rank is 
accorded to the a a of Monte Cassino, 
who is styled “ Abbas abbatum.” Most, 
if not all, of the congregations that have 
sprung from the Benedictins order, or 
erown up within it (e.g. the orders o: 
Cluny and Uiteaux, and the congregation 
of St. Maur), have established generalates, 
In such cases, the general has been 
usually the abbot of the mother house, 
as at Cluny; hence the title “Abbas 
generalis.” 

The prelates of regular orders enjoy 
special powers and Fable Sar A gene 
eral has ordinary spiritual jurisdiction 
over his subjects sn utrogue foro. Gener- 
als and provincials have the same power 
of absolution in reserved cases, in rela- 
tion to their subjects, which bishops have 
in relation to their diocesans. Generals 
can reserve to themselves eleven cases 
(specified in the decree of Olement VIIL., 
1593), but not more, without the consent 
of the chapter general, Although neitheg 
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" abbots nor superiors of orders were sum- 
moned to the first six general councils, 
yet from the date of the seventh onwards, 
exemptions from episcopal control having 
been freely granted to religious orders by 
the Holy See, the custom was gradually 
established that, not only abbots with 
quasi-episcopal jurisdiction, but also the 


generals of orders, ‘‘should be present at 
a general synod as judges and subscribe 
its decrees, having a decisive vote, and 
the right of defining.’’? Seven generals 
of religious orders subscribed the decrees 
of Trent. 

These powers and privileges of regu- 
lar prelates are shared in part by the 
Superiors General of regular and secular 
clerks, such as the Theatines, Barnabites, 
Redemptorists, Passionists, &c. Several 
modern congregations of women have 
also general superiors, but their canonical 
position is of course quite different. 

Generals are forbidden by the law to 
enter without necessity the convents of 
nuns subject to them; their visitations 
of such convents are, as a rule, to be 
made not oftener than once a year. Nor 
can they hear the confessions of such 
nuns without the approbation of the 
bishop, nor can they, on pain of excom- 
munication, grant any office or dignity, 
or remit any punishment to one of their 
subjects at the instance of any person 
outside the order, whatever the rank of 
that person may be. 

(Ferraris, Aegularis Prelatus, Relig. 
Regulares; Tamburinus, ‘‘ De Jure Abba- 
tum,’’ Rome, 1629.) 


GENERAL CONFESSION. A 
confession of sins committed by the peni- 
tent since baptism, so far as they can 
be remembered. Such a confession is of 
course necessary in the case of those who 
have made no previous confession, or whose 
previous confessions have been invalid— 
e.g. because they wilfully concealed a mortal 
sin or were wanting in true and supernatu- 
ral sorrow. It is advisable if the validity 
of the past confessions is very doubtful. 
But sometimes persons repeatin a general 
confession sins for which they have al- 
ready received absolution, although there is 
no reason to consider this absolution inva- 
lid. Moral theologians and ascetical writers 
admit the utility of this practice in certain 
cases. Thusa person may reasonably desire 
to make such aconfeSsion in order to obtain 
direction when he proposes to enter on a 
new state of life; or, again, to acquiredeeper 
humility and a better knowledge of hiim- 


1 Tamburinus, i. 368. 
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self. Hence it is common to make a gene- 
ral confession before first communion, or- 
dination, religious profession, &c. But 
the practice of frequently making general 
confessions leads to great loss of time, oc- 
casionsscruples,and is strongly discouraged 
by spiritual authors and prudentconfessors. 


GENUFLEXION (the bending of the 
knee) is a natural sign of adoration or re- 
verence. It is frequently used in the 
ritual of the Church. Thus the faithful 
genuflect in passing before the tabernacle 
where the Blessed Sacrament is reserved; 
the priest repeatedly genuflects at Mass in 
adoration of the Eucharist, also at the 
mention of the Incarnation in the Creed, 
&c. Genuflexion is also made as a sign of 
profound respect before a bishop on cer- 
tainoccasions. Adouble genuflexion—t.e. 
one on both knees—ismadeon entering or 
leavingachurch, where the Blessed Sacra- 
nent is exposed. 

The early Christians prayed standing 
on Sundays, and from Easter till Pente- 
cost, and only bent the knee in sign of 
penance; hence a class of penitents were 
known as Genuflectentes. A relic of this 
penitential use of genuflection survives, 
according to Gavantus (P. I. tit. 16), inthe 
practice enjoined by the rubric of genu- 
flecting at the verse ‘* Adjuva nos,”’ inthe 
Tract of Masses during Lent. 


GHOST. Among the ancient Greeks, 
Romans, and Germans, the belief in appa- 
ritions of departed spirits was widely 
spread. In the Old Testament there are 
many allusions to necromancers, who 
professed to summon up the spirits of the 
dead; and possibly in 1 Reg. xxvili.7, we 
have the account of a real apparition. 
Some ofthe Fathers(e.e. Justin SdOrecn) 
suppose that Samuel’s ghost really did 
appear to Saul when he consulted the witch 
of Endor; others (e.g. Tertullian and 
Jerome) regard the supposed appearance of 
Samuel’s spirit as a diabolical imposture. 
Many apparitions of saints after death are 
recorded in the history of the Church. 


The theological principles on the 
matter are stated by St. Thomas, ‘‘Sumim.”’ 
Supp. qu. 69, a. 3. According to the 
natural course of things, no soul can leave 
heaven or hell, even for a time, or quit 
purgatory tillits purification is completed. 
But God may permit departed souls to 
appear on earth for many wise reasons— 
e.g. that the saints may help men; that 
the sight of lost souls may warn them; 
that the spirits in purgatory may obtain 
prayers. St. Thomas even thinks that 
God had communicated to the saints a 
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permanent power of appearing on earth 
when they please. 

GHOST, HOLY. (See Trinity and 
MacagvonisM. | 

GILDS, GUILDS (A.-S. gildan, to 
pay). The history of the word is obscure ; 
in the Anglo-Saxon poems inscribed to 
Oxdmon— Genesis aid Dantel—gild_ or 
gyid is used in the sense of “ sacrifice,” 
and also of “ idol.” Among the Teutons 
of the north its original meaning is said 
to have been “ sacrificial feast.””"' Yet so 
early as the time of Ina it is used in one 
of the three allied senses attached to it by 
Christian civilisation—namely, that of a 
society of contributing members associated 
for mutual help and assurance. By the 
laws of Ina, no were, or compensation for 
blood, was due to the guildsmen (gegyld- 
en) of a stranger, whom some one 
might have slain in the honest belief that 
he was arobber.* At a later period we 
meet, with these Frith-gilds under the 
names of Frith-borg and Frank-pledge, 
when their relation to the existing system 
of public justice, and responsibility for 
the good conduct of their members, 1s the 
single point in their association considered. 
The passages in the Laws of Ina which 
mention gegyldan, if carefully weighed, 
seem to point to a general system of as- 
sociation, for the exacting and payment 
of were-gilds due from, or in respect of 
any of the members, which was probably 
common to all Teutonic communities, and 
dated back to the times of paganism. The 
conjuratores of the Salic and Ripuarian 
laws may be revarded as the Frankish 
equivalent to the gegyldin of Ina.s On 
this ancient foundation were gratted the 
religious rites and kindly customs, gradu- 
ally developed in a hundred beautiful 
ways, of the mediwval Gilds, which in no 
country of Europe flourished so much as 
in England. 

The geldonie or confratriea of the 
Carolingian times [ConrRATERNITY | were 

ilds to all intents and purposes, but the 

perial legislation discountenanced them, 
and their precise rules and constitution 
are little known. The first extant char- 
ter of a gild is that by which in the 
reign of Canute, Orcy gives the guild-hall 
(gegyld-healle) at Abbotsbury in Dorset, 
“for God's love and St. Peter’s,” to the 
gyldscipe of the place. Every guildsman 
(pegylda) was to pay annually, three 


4 Brentano; see end of art. 

® Leces Ina, 21. 

8 Guizot, Civilisation en France, lect. ix. x. 
« Kemble, Cod. Dipl 942. 
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days before St. Peter’s Mass, one penn 
or a pennyworth of wax. On the eve 
the feast every two guildsmen were to 
bring one large loaf, well sifted and raised, 
for the common almsgiving. ‘Five weeks 
before the same festival each member had 
to bring a measure of clean wheat, and 
within three days afterwards, a load of 
wood. On the death of any member, 
each of his fellows was to pay “one 
penny at the corpse for the soul.” These 
were the “ Maas-pence,” of which we hear 
so much in later times. Other rules pro- 
vided for an annual feast, for almsgiving, 
the nursing of sick members, the decent 
burial of the dead, &c. The ends of the 
gild appear here to be purely religious 
and social; yet in the somewhat later 
charter of a Cambridge gild, the old prin- 
ciple of mutua’ assurance against crime 
and its penalties receives marked illustra- 
tion. Gradually this feature disappears, 
and the gild aseumes the aspect of “a 
voluntary association of those living 
near together, who joined for a common 
purpose, paying contributions, worship- 
ping together, feasting together periodi- 
cally, helping one another in sickness and 
frequently united for the 
pursuit of a epecial object,”! usually a 
religious one. These objects the gilds 
continued to promote down to the Ke- 
formation, when they were destroyed 
and plundered.® 

the Frith Gilds, as we have seen, 
came first ; out of them grew what some 
have called the Religious, some the Social 
Gilds. In Norfolk alone there were 909 
gilds of this class. Out of these pro- 
ceeded in the 13th and 1ith centuries, the 
Trade Gilds, divided into QGuild-mer- 
chants and Craft-gilds. 

Every gild had its distinct livery ; 
hence the name of the “Livery Com- 
pene ” of London. Five of the Canter- 

ury pilgrims, the Haberdasher, C 
ter, Weaver, &c., are described as— 


clothed in oo [one] lyveré 
Of a solempne and gret fraternite, 


or religious gild. The Craft Gilds of e 
city would often combine together, and 
each undertake to represent ope seene im 
& great religious drama ur imniracle-play. 


1 Ency. Prit, art. “ Gilds.” 

2 Mr. Toulmin Smith, who looks with in- 
dulgence on the dissolution of the monasteries, 
is indignant at the spoliation of these drwy in- 
stitutions , “ A case of pure wholesale robbery 
and plunder;” ... “no page so black in 
English histery,” &c. &c.— ng. Gilde, p, xiii, 
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Hence came the “ Chester Plays,” written 
by Dan Randal of Chester Abbey, and 
exhibited by twenty-four trades or craft- 
gilds of the city.! (See the interesting 
volume “English Gilds,” containing the 
original ordinances of more than a hun- 
dred of them, and edited by Mr. Toulmin 
Smith for the Early English Text Society 
[1870], with a preface by Dr. Luis Bren- 
tano.) 

GIRDLE (cingulum, balteum, (vn). 
A cord with which the priest or other 
cleric binds his alb. It is the symbol of 
continence and self-restraint, as is said 
by Innocent III., and implied in the 
pe which the priest about to celebrate 

ass is directed to use while he ties the 
girdle round his waist. The Oongregation 
of Rites (January 22, 1701) lays it down 
that the girdle should be of linen rather 
than of silk, though it may also be 
S.R.C., December 23, 1862) of wool. 

sually it is white, but the use of coloured 
girdles, varying with the colour of the 
vestments, is permitted (8.R.C., January 
8, 1709). 

As to the orgin of the girdle, ita use 
was common among Greeks and Romans 
in their daily life, and thence took its 
place, asa matter of course, among the 
ituryical vestments; but it is not till 
the beginning of the middle ages that we 
meet with liturgical girdles richly adorned. 
Anastasius, in the ninth century, mentions 
murenul@—t.e. jewelled girdles in the 
shape of lampreys or eels. We also read 
of yirdles variezated with gold, and of 
others (zone hiteratez) with letters or 
words woven in. The Greek girdle is 
shorter and broader than ours, and often 
richly adorned. (See Benedict XIV.“ De 
Miss.;” Le Brun; Hefele, ‘“ Beitrage.”) 

GLEBE (giehba). Land permanently 
devoted to the sustentation of the incum- 


bent of a icular parish, The word 
gleba is for a farm or estate in the 
Theodosian code. In the body of the 


canon law it means the land which, along 
with a house, constituted the ecclesiastical 
mansus of right appertaining to a benefice. 
Medisval charters present many instances 
of this use of the word; thus Simon 
Islip, archbishop of Canterbury, in a 
charter dated about 1360, says, “Item 
habebit vicarius duas acras terr@ arabilis 
de dote sibi de gleba ipsius ecclesizx juxta 
ipeam ecclesiam jacentes ” (the vicar shall 
have a8 his endowment two acres of 
arable land adjoining the church, out 

1 Wright's Chester Plays, edited for the 

Socisty, 1848. 
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of the glebe wf the church itself).! The 
fee-simple of a glebe was in abeyance: 
the freehold was in the incumbent. A 
eae could not be alienated without the 
ishop’s permission. The canon law recog 
nises only four justifying causes for such 
alienation—(1) necessity, as when the 
church is overburdened with debt; (2) 
an opening for an advantageous exchange ; 
(3) to redeem captives or feed the poor 
in time of famine; (4) incommodity— 
e.g. when the land is so far off that its 
produce cannot be gathered without great 
expense. (Ierraris, Alenatio.) 
GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. [See 
Doxotoey. |] 
GLORIA PATRI. [See Doxo1oer.] 
GLOSSA ORDINARIA and In- 
TERLINEARIS. Originally the word 
gloss (yAdooa) was used—e.g. by Aristotle 
—to signify a hard word im the text of 
an author, the explanation being called 
glossema (yAooonpa). However, as early 
at least as Quintilian, we find the diflicult 
word called “ glossema,” and the inter- 
pretation of it “ gloss,” and the latter use 
continued during tle middle ages, and has 
passed into the languages of modern 
Kurope. A Glossarium was distinguished 
from an ordinary lexicon by the fact that 
it contained only the difficult words of the 
language. Ilesychius, an Alexandrian 
grammarian of the fourth century, pub- 
lished such a Glossarium, though he calle 
it a lexicon in the preface. e glosses 
which illustrate the language of Scripture 
were ccllected by Ernesti from the works 
of Hesychius, Suidas (an author otherwise 
unknown,of the tenth century), Phavorinus 
(an Italian Benedictine, died 1537, a pupil 
of the Greek Lascaris), as well as from 
the “ Etymologicum Magnum,” by an un- 
known author of the eleventh century, 
and published at Leipsic in 1785-6 under 
the title “ Glossea Sacre Hesychii,” &c. 
There are two celebrated Glosses on 
the Vulgate. The former ‘a the “ Glosaa, 
Ordinaria,” by Walafrid Strabo, a German, 
born in 807. He had some knowledge of 
Greek and made use of many Patristio 
authors, especially of Origen, Augustine, 
Jerome, Ambrose, Gregory the Great, Isi- 
dore of Seville, Bede, Alcuin, Rabanas 
Maurus,&c. Hisobject is to give the literal 
meaning, thouch he adds sometimes the 
mystical, and here and there the morai, 
sense, This Gloss is quoted as a high aue 
thority by St. Thomas and other schoo 
men, and it was known as “the Tongue of 
Holy Scripture.” Indeed, from the untae 
1 Twysden, Decem Script., p. 2000. 
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to the seventeenth century it was the fa- 
vourite commentary on the Bible. The 
‘ Postilla” of Nicolas of Lyra (died 13-40) 
and the “ Additiones” of Paulus Burgensis 
were merely appended to it. 

The second Gloss, the “ Interlinearie,” 
by Anselm, Scholasticus and dean of 
Laon (died 1117), derived its name from 
veing written over the words in the Vul- 
gate text. Anselm had some acquaintance 
with Hebrew, as well as with Greek, and 
his Gloss also had a great reputation. Very 
often the ‘‘ Glossa ordinaria ” was inserted 
in the margin, at the top and at the sides, 
the Gloss of Anselm was placed betweenthe 
lines of the Vulgate, while from the four- 
teenth century onwards the “ Postilla ” of 
Nicolas of Lyra and the “Additiones” of 
Paulus Burgensis were placed at the foot 
of each page. A fine edition of the Vul- 
gate, “cum glossis, interlineari et ordi- 
naria, Nic. Lyrani postillis et morali- 
tatibus, Burgensis additionibus et Thuringi 
replicis,” was printed at Venice in 1533. 
The Douay theologians published an im- 

roved edition in 1617, The last and 
st is that edited by the Benedictine 
Leander a Sto. Martino, Antwerp, 1634. 
Each of these three editions is in six folio 
volumes, 

G@LOSSATOR (a barbarous word 
formed from the Greek yAdooa, tongue). 
The writer of a “ Gloss” or explicative 
commentary on the text of some authori- 
tative document, legal or theological. 
The early gloss-writers only pretended to 
clear up difficulties connected with the 
words used, not those of the subject- 
matter. 

On the writers of glosses on the Vul- 

te see Grossa OrpINARIA. In the 
twelfth century a school of interpreters 
of the Roman or civil law [Crvit Law} 
arose at Bologna. The first of these, 
Irnerius, was a native of that city ; besides 
lecturing on jurisprudence, about 1120, 
he enriched the law books which he used 
with 8 gloss, or short running interpreta- 
tton. any other jurists took up the 
same business of glossing the Roman law, 
an occupation thoroughly practical and 
useful in an age when politics and trade 
and every sort of civic activity flourished 
among the free Italian commonwealths. 
In the next century the celebrated Accur- 
ius, or Accorso, who, though a native 
of Florence, taught in the university of 
Bologna, selecting from among the glossers 
tose whose works he thought most suit- 
elle for his purpose, compiled his great 
“ Corpus Juris Glossatum,” in which, with 
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great acuteness and extraordinary a¢- 

uaintance with the whole y of 
Justinianian law, be labours to solve 
difficulties and reconcile apparent incon- 
sistencies. Accursius died in 1260, “ His 
great compilation,” says Hallam, “ made 
an epoch in the annals of jurisprudence, 
It put an end in great measure to the 
oral explanations of lecturers, which had 
prevailed before. It restrained at the 
same time the ingenuity of interpretation. 
The glossers became the sole authorities, 
so that it grew into a maxim—No one 
can go wrong who follows a gloss; and 
some said, a gloss was worth a hundred 
texts.” Yet the writings of Accursius 
and his forerunners are full of ridiculous 
philological and historical blunders (such 
as deriving “ Tiber” from * ‘Tiberius ;” 
supposing that Justinian lived before 
Christ, &c.), which, though they have 
little to do with their value as jurists, 
appear to have been the cause why, after 
the revival of learning, they were so much 
discredited. In the fourteenth century, 
Bartolus and Paul of Castro rose to emie 
nence as leaders among the “scholastic 
jurists;” they were thinkers of great 
power, who invented innumerable dis- 
tinctions, and imagined and solved e 
sort of case which the law-text suggested. 
After the publication of the “ Decretum” 
of Gratian, gloss-writers began to deal 
with the canon law as they had with the 
civil, the great object always being to 
make it consistent with itself, and worke 
able in the courts. The glosser Pauco- 
paléa gave his name to the well-known 
closs or commentary, called Palea, The 
Decretals were glossed, among others, by 
Sinibaldi Fieschi, afterwards Innocent 
IV. Andrea did the same service for the 
Sext, and Zabarella for the Clementines, 
Of all these early jurists and their writ- 
ings, & connected account was given by 
Pancirolo (¢t 1599) in his “ De Claris Juris 
Interpretibus.” (Hallam, Lit. of Europe,” 
Part IL, ch. 1.; Rosshirt, in Wetzer and 
Welte.) 

GNOSTIEIsSM (yvacrs) is a name 
given to the doctrine held by a large num 
ber of sects which flourished towards the 
close of the first and during the whole of 
the second century after Christ. These 
bodies differed from each other in many 
important respects, but the words Gnostic 
and Gnosticism indicate the common cha 
racteristic which united them in e certain 
sense to each other, and mark the common 
rinciple of their opposition to the Gatho» 
c Church. In itself, of course, yreose 08 
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Gnosticism, means no more than “ know- 
ledge,” but even in the Epistles of St. Paul 
(1 Cor. xii. 8, xiv. 6) it begins ty acquire 
@ technical significance, and implies a 
peculiar insight into the depths of Chris- 
tian doctrine. St. Clement of Rome 
1 Ep. 36 and 40), the author of the 

pistle ascribed to St. Barnabas (c. 2), 
and St. Justin Martyr (“ Dial. c. Tryph.” 
ce. 112), use yraors to deacribe the gift of 
understanding the Old Testament t 
logy; and of these the Epistle of Barnabas 
reg aban distinguishes between faith and 
“ owlodge.” It is the object of the 
letter to assist Christians in adding to 
“faith perfect knowledge (yraow).” Cle- 
ment of Alexandria gives the word 
yreocs, OF knowledge, and its derivative 
yreorixds, or Gnostic, a still more special 
and technical meaning. The greatest of 
his extant works is meant to show that a 
Christian may do more than believe and 
keep the commandments. Beyond the 
‘ordinary faith,” he says, we may reach 
by instruction and the perfect observance 
of God’s law a knowledge! which is 
“the perfection of man as man.”* The 
“ Gnostic ” is his ideal Obristian. He is 
free from the disturbance of passion,® 
contemplates divine things,‘ knows truth 
with a iar accuracy,’ and can 
“demonstrate” the things received by 
faith. He can penetrate the hidden 
meanings of Scripture,’ and use ail 
sciences as a means of raising his mind to 
God. He uses learning as a means of 
confuting error, and conveying to others 
exact notions of the truth.® He is the 
champion of “true and orthodox know- 
ledge,”® to which faith is as needful as 
air to natural life,'° and which is never 
separate from the practice of Christian 
virtue."! 

So far, it is plain, the esteem for supe- 
rior knowledge is consistent with a loyal 
adherence to Obhristianity; it was the 
fruit of reason exercising itself on the 
things of faith, and it grew, as a matter 
ef course, with the growth and pro 
of the Ohurch. But this holds good only 
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of the knowledge which starts with an 
acceptance of revealed truth. The spirit 
of speculative inquiry may strike into 
another path. Reason may set itself 
above faith; it may criticise and alter the 
contents of revelation, till it comes to 
lovk on faith as a gift for the simpie, 
with which a.man of cultivated minJ 
may dispense. This was the line 
which heathen philosophers had taken 
with the popular mythology: they were 
far from denying that it coutained some 
measure of truth; nay, they thought it 
necessary for the multitude, who were un- 
able to receive truth in its pure and 
philosophic form. Now, the allegorical 
method of interpretation which was asso- 
ciated to some extent with this superior 
knowledge among Christians was very 
apt to be perverted till it led to a false 
and heretical assumption of knowledge. 
It was by this very method that the 
philosophers had refined the gross notions 
of popular heathenism. Philo, at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era, had chosen 
the same expedient for adapting Judaism 
to Greek philosophy. Even in the 
“Epistle of Barnabas” we may dis- 
cover the germs of this dangerous ten- 
dency, for the author, not content with 
giving a apie sense to the ceremonial 
precepts of the old law, denies that the 
ever bound in their literal meaning at all. 
Only one step was wanting to turn 
this “ higher knowledge ” into the formal 
principle of heresy. Let the allegorical 
interpretation be applied to the New 
Testament, and let its literal sense be put 
aside as false or worthless, and then, 
under the plea of higher knowledge, 
Christianity might be changed at will. 
A man had but to suppose himself pos- 
sessed of this higher ike and then, on the 
plea of allegorising, he might explain away 
every fact and doctrine in the traditional 
belief. Nor need he even trouble himself 
about expiaining it away. He might, in 
the confidence of his insight into higher 
truth, distinguish between elements of 
truth and falsehood in the received doc- 
trine; he might mutilate the text of the 
Gospels; he might mix tenets borrowed 
from the heathen philosophy or religions 
with Chrisiianity; he might end by 
treating the moral Jaw as he had treated 
Christian doctrine, and invent a new code 
of ethics. All this he might do, and all 
this the Gnostics actually did. In fact, 
when the way was once opened, the 
motives for pressing into it were @.rung 
1 Vid. e.g. ce, 4, 9, 10 
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enough, The age of the Gnostics was 
eager for novelties in religion, and addicted 
to fantastic superstitions. It was the 
fashion of the time to mingle philosophy, 
mythology, and magic. ‘There was the 
more inducement to amend Christianity 
by the mcroduction of foreign elements, 
because, while it showed a life and power 
to which neither philosophy nor heathen- 
ism could pretend. ita teaching on creation 
out of nothing, on the resurrection of the 
body, on salvation through the sufferings 
and death of Christ the Son of God, ran 
counter to every prejudice of the heathen 
world. There was not a sect among all 
the countless sects of Gnosticism which 
did not deny each one of these doctrines, 
Above all, the central idea of Gnosticism 
made it welcome to many who were half- 
converted from heathenism. It was a 
knowledge superior to and independent 
of faith. Faith was for the multitude, 
knowledge for the few. The aristocratic 
instinct which was the very soul of Greek 
and Roman culture revolted at the 
sone of a Ohurch which imposed the 
same belief on all, and exacted the same 
submission from the philosopher and the 
barbarian slave. In a system of com- 
promise, like Gnosticism, it escaped from 
this ignominy. 

Such, then, was the nature of Gnosti- 
ciam, It was a false knowledve which 
threw off the trammels of faith and eccle- 
siastical authurity. It subjected every- 

ing, as St. Irenseus! declares, to the 
caprice of the individual, and made any 
fixed rule of faith impossible. It “ aban- 
doned the faith which the Church pro- 

i and cavilled at the simplicity of 
the holy presbyters.”* It destroyed, as 
Clement putsit, the efficacy of baptism *— 
that is, it set at naught faith, the gift 
conferred in that sacrament. The Gnostic 
professed to impart a knowledge “ greater 
and deeper ”‘ than the ordinary doctrine 
of Ohristians, a knowledge which forgot 
the limits of reason and scorned to believe 
what it could not understand.’ This 
knowledge, to those who were capable of 
it, was the means of redemption; indeed, 
‘ao most of the Gnostic systems it was the 
we and sufficient passport to perfect bliss.® 


' Adv. Har. ii. 27, 1 
9 Iren. v. 20, 2 


with regard to most of the (Gnostic systems. 
Thus see, for the Naasseni, Phtlosophumena ( 

Duneker and Schneidewin, v. 8, p. 162); for the 
Perate, v.17, p. 196; for the Nethiune v. 21, 
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It is, hcwever, important to observe that 
Gnosticism was not a uaneed teh True, 
it was as unfettered and unstable as sny 
philosophy could be, and it addressed itself 
to the same kind of questions. But it 
kept the semblance of Christianity, for in 
nearly all the Gnostic systems Christ 
occupied a central place, and, as a rule, 
Gnosticism answered the speculative quea- 
tions which it raised, not in the abstract 
language of metaphysics, but by the in- 
vention of an elaborate mythology. 
Without its Christian elements it could 
not have entered into such close conflict 
with the Church ; without its mythological 
garb, it would have missed the popularity 
which made it dangerous, 

It was in the East that Gnosticism 
began, and in its rudimentary form it 
appears very early in the history of the 
Church. The Fathers in the latter half 
of the second century speak of Simon 
Mavus as the first Gnostic. Both Simon 
and his successor, Menander, were Sa 
maritans!; while Saturninus, the disciple 
of the latter, taught at Antioch in the 
time of Hadrian (117-138).? All three 
taught that the world was made by 
inferior powers more or leas in antagonism 
with the supreme God, Either the 
hishest God, or else some son (a name 
the Gnostics gave the spirit ci 
who play so large a part in 
systems), appeared on the earth in the 
person of Christ and redeemed man by 
the “knowledge” He gave from the 
dominion of matter and of the angels whe 
ruled the world. Menander, however, 
made important contributions to the 
development of Gnosticism. He was at 
least more emphatic than his predecessess 
in denying that Christ took a real body 
or degraded Himseff by contact with the 
impurity of matter. Further, he maine 
tained that the angels had made two kinds 
of men, our Saviour having come that 
He might overcome the evil men and the 
dewons who helped them, and might 
save the good. 

There were two other forms which 
Gnosticism assumed while still on Asiatic 
soil, Whereas Simon Magus attributed 
the Hebrew prophecies to the inspiration 
p. 212; for the Gnostic Justinus, v. 24, p. 216s 
or the Marcosians, vi. 52, p. 886; for the Ba- 
silidinns, vii. 27, pp. 874-63 for the Valea- 
tinians, Iren. i 6, 1. 

1 Justin, | Apol 26. On the connection of 
the three heresiarchs, see Iren. L 28, 5 seg. 

7 Euseb. H. E. iv. 7. Theodoret, 
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of the same lower powers which had 
made the world, and Saturninus held that 
the Saviour descended to destroy the god 
of the Jews; yet Cerinthus, a contempo- 
rary of St. John the Evangelist, and the 
Gnostics who are denounced in the 
Ignatian epistles, united a leaning to 
Judaism with their Gnostic speculations. 
With strange inconsistency they advo- 
cated Jewish rites and denied the funda- 
mental doctrine of Judaism—viz. the 
unity of God.' Besides those Judaising 
Grostics, we find a cluster of Oriental sects, 
known as Ophites, or worshippers of the 
serpent. They betray their Eastern origin 
by the use they make of Ohaldee names, 
and it is generally supposed that they 
represent one of the oldest varieties of 
Gvosticiam. To them belonged the 
Naasseni (from the Hebrew word for 
serpent), 
to celebrate with hymns the serpent 
which was the cause of transgression,” 
and boasted that they “ knew the depth” 


of trath:? the Peratw, who professed to 
imyart the secret by which the initiated 


could “ pass through the corruption” of 
matter.® If we inquire what was meant 
by this mysterious knowledge, we find 
udaism, Christianity, and heathenism 
mixed together in the wildest confusion. 
They held that an mon descended on 
Jesus and made him the prophet of the 
truth. But they also ap ned to Moses, 
Hercules, Homer, Orpheus, Linus, to 
astrology, and to heathen mysteries.‘ 
Probably Baur is right in regarding the 
Ophitic doctrine as a mere phase of 
Oriental heathenism, which rauks as a 
heresy only because it adopted some 
Christian terms.® 
In Origen’s time scarcely thirty of 
Simon's sect were left,® and we hear little 
from early writers about Menander, 
Cerinthus, or Saturninus. But in Alex- 
andria, the Gnostic tendencies gathered life 
and strength. There Gnosticism learned to 
clothe the ideas of Greek philosophy in a 
religious garb ; there it formed its elaborate 
eon spartans Christian, partly 
Platonic, partly mythological. Basilides 
1 Iren. loc, cst, The Essenes (see Joseph. 
Antig. xviii. 1,5) and the Judaising Christians 
represented in the Clem. Hom. (see ii. 88, 50, 51, 
62; iii. 46,49; xviii. 20) made selections from 


Judaism in the same arbitrary way. 
9 Philosophum. v. 6 seq 
5 Jb. v. 16. 


4 Jb. v.26, v. 7, v. 8, v. 18, v. 26, v. 8 Some 
ef them canonised all who were held up to 
epecia] reprobation in the Old Testament. 

§ Kirchengeschichte, p. 195. 

6 C. Cels. i. 67. 


e first of those “‘who dared 
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was the first of the great Alexandrian 
Gnostics. He had been a companion of 
Saturninus in Syria,’ but it was in Alex- 
andria that he began his public life, and 
the Basilidians were large y indebted to 
the schools of Greek philosophy in that 
city. By comparing the original teaching 
of Basilides, as given by Irensus, with 
the later development of his doctrine as 
reported in the “ Philosophumena,” we can 
note the increasing influence which the 
physical theories of the Stoics exercised 
on the Basilidians.* The Alexandrian 
Valentinus made a fusion of Obristianity 
with Platonism, much as the Neo-Plato- 
nista united the latter with heathenism. 
Valentinus went to Rome about 141] and 
stayed there till 157. He had numerous 
disciples, who formed two great divisions 
of Valentinianism, known as the Eastern 
and Western. Many of his followers 
could boast of fame and influence: one of 
them, indeed, Heracleon, will be remem- 
bered while history lasta, for he wrote the 
first commentary on St. John’s Gos 
Evidently St. Irenssus considered Valen- 
tinianism the most formidable heresy of 
the day. 

The Valentinians set out from the 
Platonic principle that the ideal or 
heavenly world, the “‘ Pleroma,” as they 
called it, alone possesses reality. God 
dwelt for countless ages alone with his 
thought (Ennea), then after long silence 
produced two sons, who became the 
parents of others. Just as Plato pic- 
tures the supreme God as dwelling in 
eternity with the ideas or archetypes of 
things ever present to Him, so the Valen- 
tinians peopled their celestial world with 
a long series of sons, which are the 
Platonic “ideas” translated into the 
language of mythology. The mons are 
arranged on the Pythagorean and Platonic 
principles that certain numbers have a 
mystic efficacy. Some of the names given 
to them were suggested by the Catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity or by the divine 
attributes; others, such as “man,” “ the 
church,” &c., point to the theory, also 
Platonic, that things below are shadows 
cast from a higher world. 

So much for the nature of God and 
the gon world. But how did the material 
world with its attendant evils come to be P 
It could not, of course, on Valentinian 

' Epiphan. Har, xxiil, 7, xxiv. L 

? Hilgenfeld and Lipsius rightly maintain 
against Baur and others that the oldest form 
of Basilidian teaching is found in Irensua. 
See Hilgenteld, Jidasch, Apocalyytik, p. 287 
seg 
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are be uttributed to the supreme 
. They supposed that the sons were 
less perfect the further they were removed 
in the long line of generation from the 
Father of all. The lowest of them was 
avercome by desire to comprehend God, 
and by this fruitiess desire gave birth to 
another won, Achamoth (nin>n—+e. 


wisdom), who wandered outside the son 
world in helpless misery. Higher mons 
freed her from her sufferings, and these 
sufferings thickened into matter, and out 
of this pre-existent matter men and things 
were moulded by the demiurge, the “God 
of this world.” This demiurge (here, 
again, we have both a notion and a 
nanie berrowed from Plato) was the God 
of the Jewish religion, a being imperfect, 
ignorant, and, indeed, incapable of spiritual 
ideas. Of men some were earthly 
(xorxol), made from the worse kind of 
matter and necessitated to evil. Others 
wera “animal” (yuyixol), capable of 
receiving the ordinary Jewish or Christian 
religion. They were endowed with free 
will and would obtain a partial happiness 
hereafter, if they led virtuous lives. But 
there was a third class, of “ spiritual” 
men, in whom there were certain germs 
which had fallen from the son world. 
They were destined, whatever their actions 
might be, to enter the higher world, but 
meantime they were enslaved by the 
cemiurge and by matter, An son, called 
Christ, clothed himself in a body which 
looked like ours, and communicated to 
these seons the “knowledge” of their 
higher destiny, teaching them to slight the 

od of this world and his law. The 

alentinians held that it was not deeds, but 
the possession of a spiritual nature which 
led to the higher world, and they made 
little account of Christ's death. Some of 
them held that only the body which he 
had formed for Bimeelf could euffer ; 
others that Christ had descended on a 
man, Jesus, and abandoned him at the 
crucifixion.' 

Another Gnostic, as great as Valen- 
tinus, came to Rome a little later and 
made great changes in Gnosticism. THe 
surrendered the fantastic seon-systems,? 
put, on the other hand, he represented the 
Jemiurge god of this world as actually 


1 See the account of Ptolemy the Valen- 
tinian. Iren. i. 8, ad fin. Cf. Massuet, Diss. 
i, n. 88. ‘The differences among the Valen- 
tinians were not very serious. 

3 Massuet denies fue ee i. n. 188); but 
bfs only real authority—Greg. Naz. Orat, 23 
and 24—is a very poor one in such a matter. 


cruel and wicked.! 
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He showed the 
bitterest hostility to the Old Testament 
and in the New admitted only ten Epistles 
of Paul and the single Gospel of Take, 
mutilating even these books and inter 
; Olating passazes according to the re= 
quirements of his theory.?, Marcion gave 
greater prominence than the Valentinians 
to moral ideas and to the Jeath of Christ,® 
and apparently did not make salvation 
depend on an original difference in the 
natures of men, 

In the preceding sketch an attempt 
has been made to note the principal 
features of Gnosticism, and though the 
division adopted—vis. into the Oriental 
Gnostics, the philosophical Gnostics of 
Alexandria and the Marcionite Gnostics 
with their more practical and isti 
religion, which presents many points of 
contact with modern Protestantism,‘ is not 
altogether satisfactory, it is perhaps as 
simple as any other which has been pro- 

Some of the Gnostica were led by 
their belief in the impurity of matter to 
asceticism, othera to unbridled licence; 
but we cannot classify the Qnostics on 
this principle, for we find the two opposite 
tendencies appearing in the same sect. At 
least we xnow that while Basilides re- 
apecte1 the moral law, the Basilidians set 
it at nought.® 

After Marcion the development of 
Gnosticism came to an end, though the 
heresy held its ground more or less for 
centuries, and like tendencies reappear in 
the Manichees and in the Manichean 
heretics of the middle ages. But QGnosti- 
cism has left an enduring mark on the 
history of the Church. It was in opposi- 
tion to this heresy that Irenssus wrote the 
earliest treatise which we on 
Catholic dogma. It was the conflict with 
this heresy trom which the need arose of 
formulating with greater precision and 
stating with greater fullness the Oatholic 
doctrines on the Incarnation, on the sacra- 
ments, and above all on the authority of 
the teaching Church. The Arian heresy 
itself did not produce @ greater crisis in 
the Church's history, or contribute more 
to the development of Catholic doctrine. 


1 Philosophum. vii. 80; Iren. £ 27, 2. 

2 Epiphan. Har. xiii. 9. 

3 Jb. xiii. 8; and the Armenian 
Esnig, apuc Baur, Christliche Gnosis, y 273. 

4 Neander ( Airchengeschichte, iL. p. 162), sees 
in Marcion “the spirit of a genuine Protestant- 
ism.” He represents, says Lipsius ( Gnest}- 
cismus, p. 165), “tke Protestantism of ecales- 
astical antiquity.” 

5 Clem. AL Strom. iii. 1, p. 509 seg, 
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This account of Gnosticism has been 


wade with some care from the sources, of 
which Irensous and the “ Philosophumena” 
are the chief. But great use has also been 
made of Massuet’s dissertations “ De Gnos- 
ticorum Rebus;” Neander in the last 
edition of his “‘ Church History ;” Mohler’s 
essays collected by Déllinger, 1839; Baur, 
“ Christliche Gnosis,” 1835, and “ Kirchen~ 
geechichte der drei ersten Jahrhunderte,” 
oa ed., 1863; Lipsius, “ Gnosticismus,” 


Gop. In the Apostles’ and in the 
Nicene Creed, we begin by professing our 
belief in one God, creator of heaven and 
earth, and the Fourth Lateran Council 
explains more fully what we know by 
reason and revelation of his nature and 
attributes. The Vatican Council, al- 
though to a great extent it merely 
reiterates the Lateran definition, adds at 
least two important truths concerning 
God’s relation to us and ours to Him. 
For, after stating that there is one true 
and living God, creator and Lord of 
heaven and earth, almighty, eternal, im- 
mense, incomprehensible, infinite in in- 
tellect and will and in every perfection ; 
concerning whom, seeing that He is one, 
singular, altogether simple and unchange- 
able Las substance, we must assert 
that He is in reality and essence distinct 
from the world, most blessed in Himself 
and from Himself, and infinitely exalted 
above all that is or can be thought of be- 
sides Himself, the council adds that God 
“by his most free counsel,” constrained 
by no necessity of any kind, created the 
world, and then, in the next chapter, that 
wo can, by the natural light of reason, 
and from the consideration of created 
things, attain a “sure ” knowledge of God, 
who is the beginning and end of all. It 
is the object of this article to explain the 
Vatican definition, and to show its perfect 
consistency with reason and with the 
previous teaching of theologians. It is 
obvious that we cannot attempt, in the 
space at our command, anything like a 
full and philosophical treatment of the 
subject, or even try to explain many of 
the difficulties which are often urged. 
The utmost which we hope to do consists 
in indicating the general line which 
Catholic philosophers and _ theologians 
have taken in proving the existence of 
God, and treating of his attributes. 

We begin with a definition sufficient 
to explain the sense we give to the word 
Ged, and which would ee pro- 
bably both by theists and atheists, at 
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least in civilised countries. By God we un- 
derstand the one absolutely and infinitel 
perfect spirit who is the creator of all; an 
taking this definition for granted, we pro- 
ceed to state the following propositions, 
I. It is certain from mere reason, 
apart from revelation, that God exists; and 
this may be proved, according to the coun- 
cil, from a consideration of created things, 
“His invisible things,” St. Paul says 
(Rom. i. 20), “‘ from the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made. His eternal 
power also and pak so that they” 
c the heathen, who did not believe in 
e true God) “are inexcusable.” Every- 
one knows the popular form in which the 
argument is put, and has been put from 
the time of the Fathers of the Church. 
There are, it is said, plain marke in the 
mechanism of created things which show 
that they are the work of an intelligent 
being. The laws, for example, wisich 
lee the physical world must come 
rom an intelligence of some kind, for 
they display a high degree ef wisdom 
united to immense power. Plainly this 
intelligence does not reside in the things 
themselves. The world, therefore, was 
created and is a acehags and governed 
by an intelligent being whom we cal 
od. Nor dics there seem to be any 
valid answer to this argument. True, 
there are many things in the world which 
are not, so far as we can see, arranged to 
wise ends, and others which even seem to 
contradict the supposition that they come 
from @ wise and benevolent Creator. All 
this may be admitted, but it cannot do 
away with the fact that we do on every side 
discern unmistakable traces of intelligent 
design. When these traces abound, it is 
not only humility, but common sense 
which prompts us to acknowledge a wise 
Creator, and to believe that all is created 


for a good end, though in many cases our 


ignorance prevents us from discerning it, 
‘man who does not understand the 
mechanism of an engine is still within 
his rights when he concludes that it is 
due to an intelligence possessed of under- 
standing which he himself lacks, and 
would most certainly transgress the 
plainest rules of common sense, if he 
attributed all the parts of the machinery 
which he could not understand to mere 
chance, or, again, to a want of knowledge 
or power on the part of the constructor. 
Accordingly, we may fairly conclude that 
the argument from design will alwa 
keep its place among the proofs of God’s 
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existence. It has the great advantage of 
being easily grasped, and no valid objec- 
tion ean be urged against. it. 

While, however, St. Thomas gives this 
argumeut, he places it last among the five 
which he adduces at the beginning of the 
“Summa,’and though it is the most popu- 
lar, it does not seem the most cogent. His 
atherargumentsare more metaphysical and 
subtle, but they have the adcenines of 
leading the mind more directly and more 
conclusively to the belief in an absolutely 
perfect being. Ilis first argument is from 
motion, and it assumes no more than the 
patent fact that movement exists. 
Whence does it come? Not simply 
from the things themselves, for nothing 
can in the same respect be at once the 
cause and the subject of motion. Motion 
implies passivity: in other words the 
thing moved must be under the influence 
of something distinct from itself which 
causes the movement or change. Life 
offers no instance to the contrary, for 
though, no doubt, we say, and rightly, 
that living things have the cause of 
motion in themselves, this only means 
that one part in living organisms com- 
municates moveinent to other parts. The 
heart sends the blood through the frame, 
but the heart itself receives the first im- 

clse from the parent to whom life is due. 
Nor are even intellectual beings the inde- 

ndent cause of their own movements, 

he will is influenced by the thoughts, 
the mind cannot think unless objects are 
proposed or have been originally proposed 
to it from without. Hence, even if we 
assume an infinite series of created things, 
still, so long as they all are subject to 
motion and change, this motion and 
change calls for explanation, and we are 
forced to the belief (a sublime one truly) 
of a first mover, Himself immoveable, of 
a Being who is at once the perfection of 
activity and life and the perfection of 
rest, the cause of movement. and chanve, 
while He Himself changes not, 

The second proof is taken from the 
activity, as the former from the passivity, 
of things. Certain causes in the world 
produce certain effects, and we tind these 
causes existing in 8 regular series or order. 
Causes are themselves the elects of other 
causes; the parent is the cause of his 
child's being, and he himself owes his 
being to his own parents. I{ere again, 
if we prolong the series to intinity, we 
cannot escape from the conclusion that 
there is a God. Even in such a series, 
there is no ¢suse which is not itself the 
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effect of another cause—whick does not 
require a cause outside of itself as the 
origin of its being. No explanation can 
be devised except that of a first cause, 
who is Himself uncaused. 

The third argument is drawn from the 
contingency of things. Existence does 
not belong to the essence of things; they 
are not in theirown nature determined to 
be, for most of them fade and die: of all 
of them it may be said, once they did not 
exist. Besides, then, the series of contin- 
gent entities (and here again we may, 
without prejudice to the argument, multi- 
ply the series to infinity) there is a neces- 
sary and absolute being. 

We cannot do justice in the space at 
our command to the fourth argument of 
St. Thomas, taken “ ex gradibus bonita- 
tis”—1.e. from the degrees of perfection 
in things. It is perhaps the most subtle 
and dillicult of all, and the commentators 
are not avreed about its meaning. ‘The 
following account, huwever, may be given 
as the substance of the reasoning. We 
find by observation that creatures are 
more or less wise, noble, good, and the 
like. These qualities do nut belong to 
their essence, for if so, there could be no 
question of more or less. Socrates and 
Plato were both men: humanity consti- 
tuted their nature, and in the strict sense 
neither could be more truly and perfectly 
& man than the other, since the definition 
of man may be predicated of each. The 
very fact, then, that one man or angel is 
more wise, noble, powerful than another 
proves that wisdom, nobility, power, 
do not belong to the human or angelic 
natures as such or in themaelves, As 
they are not wise, &c., in themselves, or in 
virtue of their mere existence, their per- 
fection must come tothem from without, 
and we end with the idea of a Being 
absolutely and perfectly wise, holy, 
strong, &c., because wisdom, holiness 
and strength are in Him more than mere 
attributes—are, in short, identical with 
his nature. Thus St. John says, not 
merely that God is charitable or loving, 
but that He ischarity. Sucha statement 
is untrue of any being except God. 

St. Thomas's fifth argument, vis. from 
desirn, has been already stated. 

The reader will find another from con- 
science—t.e. from the fact attested by ex- 
perience, that man has by nature a sense of 
right and wrong altogether distinct from 
the knowledge that certain actions are 
hurtful to others, hurtful to or unworthy 
of himself, drawn out with surpass: 
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ing genius y Cardinal Newman, in his 
“Grammar of Assent.” This argument has 
the advantage of leading us more directly 
than any of those given from St. Thomas 
to a true conception of God's character, 
us a just, holy, and merciful God. 
uch are the chief arguments b 
which Catholic theologians prove God's 
existence. But are any arguments ne- 
P Have we not an intuitive per- 
ception of God’s existence P Or again, can 
we not be sure of his existence, the 
moment we understand the meaning 
which the word God is intended to con- 
vey? The great majority of theologians 
answer this question in the negative. St. 
Thomas holds that the mode of cognition 
corresponds to the nature of him who 
knows. Our soul, he says, informs a 
material body. By nature, therefore, it 
can only kmow directly things which are 
themselves partly, at least, material. It 
recognises the oxistence of purely spiritual 
beinzs only by a process of inference. But 
instead of explaining and developing this 
Thomist (or rather Aristotelian principle), 
we will take the simpler course of pointing 
out the flaw in the reasoning of those who 
have advocated the theory that the know- 
ledge of God's existence is self-evident. 
St. Anselm, who has been followed in 
modern times by Descartes, began with 
the assumption that all men, theists and 
atheista alike, understand the name of 
God to denote the most perfect being 
that can be conceived, and so far we may 
allow that he was right. When, however, 
he goes on to e that the idea of the ut- 
most perfection implies existence, he con- 
fases, as St. Thomas justly objecta, between 
the real and the imaginary. The mere fact 
that we can form a notion of a being the 
most perfect that can be conceived, cannot 
prove that such a being has existence ex- 
cept in our imagination. Nor have the 
attempts of ontologista in our own day to 
show that the belief in God is intuitive 
been more suocessful. We begin, they 
siy, with the notion of being, and this 
notion of existence, without which we can 
understand nothing, is nothing else than 
tle divinity. The obvious answer is that 
although we do begin with the vague and 
abstract notion of existence, the existence 
which we predicate of the things around 
is wholly distinct from the self-existent 
and all-perfect spirit whom we call God. 
In 1861 the Roman Inquisition decided 
that ontoloyism as it has just been ex- 
unded could not be “ safely taught ” 
Fe tuto tradi 7), 4 
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II. The Nature of God.—All human 
conceptions of God's nature are of course 
imperfect ; still, since reason enables us 
to ascertain God's existence, it also enables 
us to know something of hisnature.’ We 
learn what God is, partly by removing 
from the idea we form of Hit all imper- 
fections which belong to creatures, parti: 
by attributing to Him, in a more excellent: 
form, all the perfection we find in them. 
The schoolmen set out with the notion of 
God as “ pure actuality,” which notion is 
immediately derived from the proof given 
for the divine existence. Creatures have 
potentiality, or the power of becoming 
what they are not, in ditferent modes an 
degrees, There was a time when they 
were not, and merely had the capacity of 
existence: once existing, they are capable 
of further perfections, which determine 
their nature ; and again they are subject 
to the possibility of falling away from the 
perfection of their nature, or of ceasing 
to exist altorether. All these capacities 
are expressed by the Aristotelian word 
“ potentia,” which is opposed to “actus,” or 
actuality. Now, because capacity can be 
reduced to act only by something which 
is already in act, God as the first cause, 
as the mover of all, [limeelf immoveable 
and changeless, as the necessary and self 
existent being, must be pure actuality. 
He is infinite in all perfection, for other- 
wise He would be subject to the capacity 
of change and improvement. His essence, 
as we have alcady seen, is one with his 
existence. His attributes also, such as 
goodness, justice, and the like, are iden- 
tical with his nature. Goodness, justice, 
&c., perfect an intellectual or rational creas 
ture, but nothing can perfect the infinite 
and perfect nature of God. His justice is 
really one with his mercy and love, and 
although we rightly distinguish the one 


from the other, this is “aan because He, 
notwithstanding the absolute simplicity 


of his nature, produces in his govern- 
ment of the world a variety of effects 
equivalent to those which would be pro- 
duced by distinct attributes in creatures. 
All the pure perfectious of creatures are 
found in Him, and though certain quali- 
ties of creatures, such as bodily form, are 
wanting in God, who is a pure spirit, this 
is because these qualities involve imper- 
fection, because, ¢.g., @ corporeal being 
cannot, from the nature of the case, be 


1 Here is the radical difference between 

the view of Catholic theologians and that pro 

unded with great ability by the late Deas 
in his famous Bampton Lectures. 
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fafiuite ur perfectly simple. Lastly, all 
these perfections belong to the one, true 
God. If there were more gods than one, 
there must be something to constitute the 
individuality, to distinguish the one deity 
from the other. Fither, then, the distin- 
guishing attribute must be a defect, or 
else « perfection proper to the one deity 
and absent in the other. Each alternative 
is inconsistent with infinite perfection. 
II. An important conclusion results 
from the principle that God by natural 
reason can be known as the author of the 
world. Moen may be excused on the plea 
of invincible ignorance, if they in good faith 
reject certain truths of faith. But all 
men who have come to the use of reason 
are bound to know, love, aud obey God. 
(An admirable exposition of St. 
Thomas's arguments for the existence of 
God will be found in the last part o 
Kleutgen’s “ Theologie der Vorzeit.”) 
GOLDEN NUMBER. [See Cyc ez. | 
GOLDEN ROSE. An ornament 
blessed by the Pope every year on Letare 
Sunday (fourth Sunday in Lent), and 
gent occasionaHy to Catholic sovereigns, 
male or female, to noted churches and 
sanctuaries, to great generals, and to illus- 
trious Catholic cities or republics. Origi- 
lly, it was a single flower of wrought 
gold, coloured red ; afterwards the golden 
petals were decked with rubies and other 
gems; finally, the form adopted was that 
of a thorny branch, with several flowere 
and leaves, and one principal flower at 
the top, all of pure gold. Tho practice 
appears to have arisen in the thirteenth 


century, but by what Pope it was institu- 
ted in its present form is uncertain. That 
Popes to send presents in very early 


times to princes who had deserved well of 
the Church, is well known: Gregory the 
Great was accustomed to send with this 
intention golden keys containing filings 
of St. Peter's chains, and Honiface V. 
sent to Edwin, king of Northumbria, in 
626, a camtsta or shirt with a gold orna- 
ment, and to Ethelberga his queen, a 

ilded ivory comb and a silver mirror.? 

rban V. sent a go'den rose in 1866 to 
Joanna of Naples. Among the recipients 
of the rose have been Gonsalvo di Cor- 
dova, Napoleon III., and Isabella II. of 
Spain. Morone records a large number of 


instances in which this favour has been. 


conferred: a few of tue most noteworthy 

are the following. Henry VIII. received 

the rose from three Popes, the last time 

from Clement VII. in 1524. It was sent 
1 Bed. Hist. Ecel. ii. 10, 11. 
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to his daughter, Queen Mary, by Julius 
IIT.,in 1555. The republic of Lucca was 
thus honoured by Pius IV., in 1564; 
the Lateran Basilica by Pius V. three 
years later; and the sanctuary of Lorette, 
by Gregory XIIL, in 15384. The Queen of 
France, Maria Theresa, received it from 
Clement IX., in 1668; and the Queen of 
Poland, Mary Casimir, from Innocent XI., 
in 1684, in recognition of the recent 
deliverance of Vienna by her valiant hus- 
band, John Sobieski. Benedict XIII. 
(1726) granted the Golden Rose to the 
cathedral of Capua; and in 1833, it was 
sent bv Gregory XVI. to the Basilica of 
St. Mark's, Venice. (Morons, “ Dizionario 
Ecclesiastico.”) 

GOOD FRIDAY. (See Hoty Wrrx.] 

GOOD Works. [See Mrzit.] 

GOSPEL (LITURGICAL USE 
OF). The practice of reading the gospels 
in the Christian assemblies is mentioned 
by Justin Martyr, and prescribed in all 
the liturgies. The First Council of Orange, 
in 44]. and that of Valentia in Spain, 
order the Gospel to be read after the 
Epistle and before the offertory, in order 
that the catechumens might listen to the 
words of Christ and hear them explained 
by the bishop. We give here first of all 
the ceremonies with which the Gospel is 
sung at High Mass according to the Latin 
rite, adding illustrations from history and 
the other liturgies. We conclude with 
an account of the way the Gospel is read 
at Low Mass. 

I. Lhe Gospel at High Mass.—The 
deacon places the book of the Gospels on 
the altar, kneels and prays that God may 

urify his lips, as He purified those of 
saias, takes the book of the Gospels, asks 
the priest’s blessing, and then goes to a 
place in the sanctuary on the right hand! 
of the altar, where the Gospel is to be 
sung. The deacon is accompanied by 
acolytes bearing lights; he announces 
the ritle of the Gospel, the choir singing 
“Glory to Thee, O Lord;” he makes 
the sign of the cross on the book, then 
on his forehead, lips, and breast; he in- 
censes the book, the incense having been 
previously blessed, and sings the Ciospel, 
which the priest. has previously read in 8 
1ow voice on the right side of the altar. 
Finally, he incenses the priest, to whom 
the book is presented open, and who kisses 
it saying, “ By the words of the Gospel 
may our sins be blotted out.” 

The singing of the Gospel was not 

1 J.e. the richt hand of the crucifix o¢ of ene 
who stands with his back to the altas 
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always reserved to the deacon, as has been 
shown in the article under that word, 
and, aceording to Benedict XIV., the 
lector still recites the Gospel in the Greek 
Mase. In ancient times the book of the 
Gospels was carried in procession to the 
altar at the beginning of Mass, a custom 
noted in the liturgies of St. Basil and 
St. Chrysostom, and observed for a rue 
time in the West. This procession fe 
into disuse when missals containing all 
that is said or sung at Mass replaced the 
old 1-book, sacramentaries, lection- 
aries, and antiphonaries, which contained 
different parts of the Mass, each in a 
separate form. All the ancient liturgies 
ise the use of incense at the Gospel. 

It signifies the “good odour of Christ.” 
The lights at the Gospel were familiar to 
St. Jerome, and St. Isidore, who says 
they were carried in sign of joy, and to 
signify that Christ is the light of souls. 
In the old churches, which were usually 
turned to the east, the south side was 
occupied by the men, and down to the 
middle of the ninth century the deacon 
turned towards them when he reached 
the “ambo” or place where the Gospel 
was sung. On the other hand, Remi 
of Auxerre, who wrote about 882, assumes 
that the 1 is read towards the north, 
the region of darkness, in order to signify 
the power Christ's words have to annul 
evil influences, Le Brun thinks that this 
mystical reason was commonly adopted ; 
that then a similar evil signification was 
attributed to the left side of the priest 
(s.c. his left when he faces the altar), 
and that hence it became usual to move 
the missal which the priest uses to his 
left, before he reads the Gospel. In the 
older Ordines, the missal is not changed 
to the left till the offertory,’ when con- 
venience obviously requires the moving of 
the book. The people stand at the sing- 
ing or reading of the Gospel, to indicate 
their alacrity in obeying Christ’s words ; 
and for a like reason members of military 
orders stand with drawn swords. In the 
earliest of the Roman Ordines, all the 
elergy kisa the bouk of the Gospels, and 
Jonas, bishop of Orleans in the ninth 
century, speaks of this rite as an ancient 
one even in his day. It appears from 
Remi of Auxerre that the people made 
the sign cf the cross at the end as well as 
at the beginning of the (ospel. 

II. At Low Masses the book is moved 
tothe Gospel side at the end of the Gradual, 

8 Bo even an Ordo of Monte Cassino written 
ebont 1100. 
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the priest says tue prayer “ Munda,” &c., in 
the mniddle of the altar, and begs a blessing 
from God, saying “ Jube, Domine, bene- 
dicere,” “ Pray, Lord, a blessing,” whereas 
the deacon uses the form, “ Jube, domne,” 
&e., “Pray, Sir, a blessing.” He then 
sigus the book, &c., as has been described 
above, the server saying, “Gloria tibi, 
Domine.” At the end the server says, 
“Praise be to thee, O Christ,” and the 
priest kisses the book, with the prayer 
“ By the words of the Gospel,” &c. the 
old custom was to say “ Amen” at the end 
of the Gospel, as is still done in the Mos- 
arabic Mass. Alexanderof Hales tells us 
that some in his time said ‘“ Amen,” 
others “ Devo gratias,” but his words imply 
that “Laus tibi, Christe,” had already 
becume the prevalent form. (See Le 
Brun, and Benedict XIV. “ De Misa.”) 
GOTHIC LITURGIES. [Seo]. TUR 


G1Es. | 
GoTHus. (See Missions. ] 
GOTTESCALCUS, or GOTTS- 


CHALK. [See PREDFSTINATION. 
GRACE. I. Definition and Divisions 
of Grace.—All that we receive from 
od—our existenca, our natural powers, 
the good things of this life—are God's free 
gift, and may therefore be rightly called 
aces or favours received from Him. 
But God has been pleased to call man to 
& supernatural end—+.e. to a destiny out 
of all proportion to the exigencies of his 
nature, and which cannot be attained by 
the use of his natural powers. Man has 
been created that he may see God face to 
face in his glory, and God, who calls 
him to eternal life, also furnishes the 
means by which it may be secured. 
Hence the Scriptural writers and the 
theologians of the Church dietinguish 
grace from nature; and grace in this 
stricter and narrower sense may be de- 
fined as a supernatural gift treely be- 
stowed by God on rational or intellectual 
creatures in order that they may attain 
eternal life. We say that it is freely 
given, apart, at least in the first instance, 
from all merit or claim of ours, otherwise, 
as the Apustie argues, it would not de- 
serve the name of grace. We call it 
supernatural in order to distinguish it 
from gifts which come to us in the natu- 
ral order, although the definition is not 
meant to exclude those special provie 
dences which dispose even natural events 
for the furtherance of our salvation. We 
speak of it as bestowed on intellectual 
and rational creatures, for angels and 
menu aie the only creatures capable of 
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kmowing and loving God, and conse- 
quently the only recipients of grace. All 
grace since the fall has been given to man 
on account of Christ’s merits. Whether 
the grace of the angels or of Adam in his 
innocence was due to the same cause, is a 
question freely discussed in the theological 
schools. 

Grace thus understood is divided (1) 
into external and internal grace. The 
former term includes such external gifts 
as the preaching of the gospel, the ex- 
amples of Christ and the Saints, occasions 
of good actions, the removal of exterior 
temptations—in a word, all the eflects of 
supernatural providence by which the 
cause of our salvation is promoted. In- 
ternal grace directly affects the under- 
standing and the will, either inhering in 
the soul as a permanent quality, or merely 
moving and aiding the eoul at the time 
to acts of supernatural virtue. Internal 
graces may be conferred for two great 
ends. They may be given in order that 
the recipient may promote the spiritual 
good of others among whom he labours, 
and in this case the schoolmen speak of 
dee as “gratis dats,” and infer from 

Cor. xii. 8, that they are nine in number 
—viz. the word of wisdom, the grace of 
healing, &c. Or, on the other hand, 
graces may be given with the direct object 
of bringing the subject of the grace nearer 
to God, and such graces are called “ gra- 
tum facientes "—graces, which make man 
pleasing to hisCreator. We have already 
explained that internal graces may be 
actual (s.e. passing movements of the soul 
by God), or habitual (sc. permanent 
qualities residing in the soul or its facul- 
ties). Habitual grace may inhere in the 
substance of the soul, which it sancti- 
fies and renews by the very fact of its 
oo there. It is then called sancti- 

ing grace, and is, says the Council of 

rent (Sess. vi. can. 11), shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost, who is given 
tous. This sanctifying grace makes us 
the friends of God and partakers of the 
divine nature (2 Pet. 1. 4), it creates 
within us new hearts and spirits (Ivzech. 
xxxvi, 26), and its existence in the soul 
is incompatible with mortal sin (1 John 
iii. 9). The infused virtues are another 
form of habitual grace. They inhere in 
the faculties of the soul; they do not 
directly sanctify, but they complete and 
perfect sanctification and make the soul 
capable of supernatural acts. Actual 
grace also is subdivided into grace of 
operation (gratia operans), and of co- 
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operation—the former exciting the mind 
to action, the latter working with it and 
assisting it in operation already begun— 
into prevenient and subsequent, into suf- 
ficient and efficacious grace, &c. This 
last subdivision will be explained in the 
account which we have to give of the 
doctrinal systems of grace maintained in 
the Church. | 

II. Catholic Doctrine on Grace.—The 
Church teaches, in opposition to the Pela- 
fians, not only that the grace of Christ 
ig absolutely neceasary for justification 
before God, but also that without the 
prevenient inspiration of the Holy Ghost 
and his assistance a man “ can neither 
believe, hope, love, or repent, as it is 
necessary he should do, in order that the 
grace of justification may be conferred 
upon him” (Concil. Trid. Seas. vi. De 
Justif. can. 3). In no case can a man 
merit the first grace by natural good: 
works, ‘No man,” says our Blessed 
Saviour, “can come to me except the 
Father who hath sent me draw him” 
(Jolin vi. 44); and the Apostle, “1t is 
God who worketh in us to will and to 
do” (Philipp. ii. 13). The very wish to 
believe or to rise from sin comes, accord- 
ing to the definition of the Council of 
Orange (can. 3, 4, 5), from the grace of 
God. Moreover, although we can by our 
own strength do good actions in the 
natural order, and although our nature is 
not wholly depraved and corrupt, even 
after the fall and before it is healed by 
the grace of Christ, still so great is the 
wealmess left by original sin, and by the 
disorder consequent on the very fact that 
& man destitute of yrace is necessanily 
turned away from his last end—viz. God 
apprehended by supernatural means—that 
we need grace in order to resist grievous 
temptations against natural virtue, nor 
can we fulfil the whole natural law of 
God without its help. Hence Scripture 
constantly attributes triumph over temp= 
tation to the grace.of God, who with 
temptation makes @ way of escape that 
we may be able to bear it (1 Cor. x. 13).! 
Finally, even a person who is in a state 
of grace and friendship of God needs a 
new impulse of actael grace before he 
can think a good thought or perform a 
good deed ;* while a special grace, whicb 
cannot be merited, is required in order 


1 On this part of the subject, see the Second 
Council of Orange, anno 529, confirmed by Pope 
Boniface II. 


3 J.e., of course, a thought or deed profitable 
to eternal salvation, 
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that he may persevere tothe end. “In 
the case of those who are regenerate and 
poly there is always need t implore God’s 
help that they may come to a good end or 
persist in a good work” (Concil. Araus. 
ti. can. 10). In short, the world of grace 
is like the world of nature, which is not 
only crested but also sustained at cach 
instant by the hand of God. 

As the Pelagians and Semipelagians 
erred in toe estimate they formed of 
man’s natural powers, so the Calvinists 
fell into another and much more per- 
nicious error by denying the freedom of 
the will altogether and making grace 
irresistible ; and the Jansenist doctrine on 
these points is substantially identical with 
that of the Calvinists. The Council of 
Trent (Sess. vi. De Justif.) condemns under 
anathema those who maintain that the wi!l 
of man is merely passive under the action 
of grace,and has not the power of resisting 
it. Italso defines that a state of grace is 
not, as the Calvinists supposed, the mere 
external favour of God, but that it is a gift 
inherent in the soul, in virtue of which 
the sinner is not only accounted just, but 
really becomes so, and that the gift of sanc- 
tifying grace is forfeited by uny single 
mortal sin. We discuss these pvints 
more fully under the articles CaLVINisM, 
FinaL Paneevanisce: JUSTIFICATION, 
Mair, only remarking here that the very 
esseice, not only of Christianity, but of 
natural religion, is at issue in the dispute 
between Catholics and Calvinists. That 
God will accept no man as just except 
he really be so; that nothing else, neither 
Yitual nor sacrifice, nor imputed merit 
can be taken as a substitute for personal 
holiness—that is the central truth of all 
religion ; it is the very truth which the 
prophets of God maintained against the 
priests of Baal or Moloch. We are of 
course well aware thut there are many 
excellent Christians who profess Cai- 
vinism, and do not dream of holding the 
consequences which may fairly be de- 
duced from their tenets. But this should 
not blind us to the fact that the Calvi- 
nistic theories on imputation, irresistible 
grace, the papeoecan | of falling from a 
state of grace, are in themselves not only 
irreligious but immoral. 

. Theological Systems on Grace.— 
All Catholics, as we have seen, believe in 
the necessity of grace for all supernatural 
acta, and therefore also, since God desires 
the salvation of all, they hold that He 
offers to all grace, really and abundantly 
eufficient for their salvation, They fur- 
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ther maintain that the will always re- 
inains free to reject grace or to corre 
spond with it. But when we inquire into 
the nature of the distinction betweer 
efficacious and sufficient grace, Catholic 
theologians give different answers. We 
begin with a general definition which 
may suffice for the understanding of the 
question in dispute. A sufficient grace 
is one which merely enables the soul to 
perform a supernatural act ; an efficacious 
grace is one which doves really effect the 
a ee for which it is given. Thus 
udas received sufficient, Peter efficacious, 
grace for conversion: in other words, grace 
was given capable of converting Judas, 
but to Peter grace which actually did 
convert him. ‘The question is, whence 
does the efficacity of grace proceed ? 

The Domimecan theologians defend 
what is usually called the Thomist system 
of grace, because those who hold it alleye 
that it is in substance to be found in the 
writings of St. Thomas Aquinas.' This 
theory may be stated in the following 
propositions :— 

(1) Second causes act only so far as 
they are deterinined to act by the first 
cause—t.e, God. Hence it isnot enough 
to say that the power to work out our 
salvation comes from God. He also 
moves to the good action itself, and the 
existeice of two kinds of grace must 
admitted—viz. sufficient, which merely 
enables the recipient to act; and efficient, 
which is always followed by, and, indeed, 
produces the action (dat non solum 
posse sed agere ”). 

(2) God sincerely wishes all men to be 
saved, and offers to all the means of aal- 
vation. But Ie wishes some to be saved 
absolutely, and considering all the cir 
cumstances; others, ouly on certain con- 
ditions which are not realised. To the 
lutter He gives sufficient, to the former 
efficacious, grace. 

(3) In either case grace is given with- 
out any claim or merit on man’s part. 

(4) There is an intrinsic difference 
between sufficient and eflicacious grace— 
i.e. between the graces in themselves—so 
that it is always true to say that a man 
consented to grace given because it was 
efficacious: never true that the grace was 
efficacious because the man consented. 

(5) Man always remains free and 
capable of merit under eflicacious grace: 
free and responsible for his demerit with 
merely sufficient grace. For God as the 

' An allegation, however, by we means ag¢- 
mitted by their antazonists. 
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first cause in no way interferes with une 
agency of second causes, but, on the con- 
trary, moves each second cause according 
to its nature, so that beings with free- 
will do not cease to be free because 
efficaciously moved by God. Sufficient 
grace gives full power to act, so that a 
man is perfectly responsible if he dves 
not exert the power; while efficacious 
grace leaves perfect power of resistance. 
The reader will perceive the extreme 
difficulty, or, as the adversaries of 
Thomism would say, the impossibility 
of reconciling this last with the fore- 
going propositions; but the fact that 
the Thomists do honestly hold this last 
poe places a wide gulf between 

homism on the one hand, Calvinism 
and Jansenism on the other. 

The three first of the Thomist pro- 
positions are admitted’ by that large 
number of Jesuit theologians known as 
Oongruists, but they make the eflicacity 
of grace depend, not on anything in the 
grace itself, but on the fact that it is 
given under circumstances which, as (iod 
foresees, are suitable to the dispositions 
of the recipient. Ile foreknows what all 
creatures would do in all possible cir- 
cumstances—in what combination of 
circumstances they would accept or 
reject grace. If He decrees their pre- 
destination absolutely he gives them 
grace in circumstances under which they 
will certainly correspond to it ; otherwise 
Ife confers grace which is in itself per- 
fectly sufficient, but which they will cer- 
tainly reject. Congruism has the advan- 
tare of admitting the full force of 
scriptural texts which attribute the whole 
ditlerence between sinner and gaint to the 
grace of God, while at the same time 
there is no difficulty in reconciling it 
with belief in the freedom of the will. 

The Molinists (so called from Louis 
Molina, a celebrated Jesuit) hold that the 
efficacy of grace depends simply on the 
will which freely accepts it. The dif- 
fe.ence is not in the graces in themselves, 
nor even in the circumstances under 
which they are given. <A powerful grace 
Oke at the most favourable juncture may 

rejected, and soremain merely sufficient ; 
a much less powerful grace may be given 
with much less favourable circumstances, 
and the consent of the will may make it 
efficacious. God predestines those whio, as 


1 So at least Billuart puts the case in his 
treatise De Gratia, but probably the Jesuit 

logians would demur to the form at least of 
the first proposition, 
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He foresees, will correspond to that grace 
which THe offers te all. 

The Augustinians advocate a third 
system. Like the Thomists, they admit 
an intrinsic difference between efficacious 
and sufficient grace, but they maintain 
this position on purely theological, not on 
philosophical grounds: on the weakness 
of man’s will since the fall, not on the 
general principle that all second causea 
must be moved to action by the first 
cause. Hence they propound a Molinist 
theory for the a before, a Thomiat 
theory for that after, the fall. 

A singular theory, adopted, however, 
by St. Liguori in his treatise on prayer, 
was devised by Tournely, a doctor of the 
Sorbonne and author of a “ Dogmatic 
Theology” justly held in high esteem. 
Tournely supposed that God gave men 
first of all sutticient grace, in the Molinist 
sense, for certain initial works, especially 
ey which grace, if rightly used, was 
ollowed by grace efficacious in the 
Thomist sense. The obvious objection is 
that prayer, if it fulfils the conditions 
necessary for obtaining the requests made, 
is one of the most excellent and difficult 
of ail good works, so that either there is 
no need at all of grace efficacious in its 
own nature, or else such grace would be 
imperatively demanded for prayer. 

The controversy on grace and pre- 
destination between the Dominicans and 
Jesuits began in Spain about the year 
1680. LBannez, a Dominican professor 
at Salamanca, maintained the intrinsie 
eflicacity of grace as explained above. 
Setting out from the notion of God as the 
first cause and the firat mover, he repre- 
sented efficacious grace as determining the 
free consent of the will by “ physical pre- 
motion,” and this premotion which was 
infallibly followed by the consent of the 
will came, as he alleged, from God's abso= 
lute decree that the person so moved b 
grace should correspond to it. The Jesuit 
college at the same university met this 
doctrine of intrinsic efficacity of grace and 
physical premotion on the part of God, 
With vigorous opposition. As early as 
1581, « Jesuit, Prudentius de Monte- 
Mavor defended in public disputation a 
doctrine which had already been pre 

ounded by another member of his order, 
‘onseca, in 1666—viz. that God mew. 
apart from any decree except the general 
one of concurring with free agents in this 
determination, where and when the will 
would correspond to or reject , that 
efficacious grace was imply that which, 
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es God foresaw, would be accepted. This 
doctrine was eagerly defended in the 
Society of Jesus. Suarez maintained it at 
Ooimbra, Vasquez at Alcalad, Gregory of 
Valentia at Istadt, Lessius in the 
Netherlands, Toletus at Rome. But it 
was Molina, professor at Evora, in Portu- 
gal, and a disciple of Fonseca, who carried 
out the principles of his master to their 
utmost consequences. His famous book, 
“ Liberi Arbitrii cum gratis donis, divina 
preescientia, providentia, preedestinatione 
et reprobatione concordia,” was published 
at Lisbon in 1588. It made an epoch in 
theology and roused the keenest contro- 
versy amongst Catholics for more than a 
century. The controversy turned on pre- 
destination as well as grace, for Molinists! 
held (1) that sufficient grace became efli- 
cacious simply by the free consent of the 
will which co nded to it; (2) that 
God predestined those who He foresaw 
would consent to grace, so that predesti- 
nation was an effect of God’s prevision 
that his creatures would consent, not 
vice versa," 

In 1594 Clement VIII. intimated that 
he reserved the decision of the controversy 
to himself, and in November 1597 the 
famous Congregations de Auxiliis—t.e, 
eoncerning the helps or assistance of grace 
—were instituted for the examination of 
the question. The congregation oonsisted 
of eight consultors (of these eight two 
were absent, and were replaced by three 
new members) of whom all except two 
condemned Molina’s book after consider- 
ing it for little more than two months. 
‘They repented this adverse sentence after 
a second consultation, Molina begged to 
be heard in his own defence, and accord- 
ingly the Pope ordered that colloquies 
should be held, in which the generals of 
both orders and the t Cardinal Bel- 
larmin took part. The limits of the 
question were seriously narrowed in these 


colloquies, for the Jesuits refused to com- 
mit themselves to the opinions of Molina 


and Leesius on predestination, and the 


' We say Molinists in deference to usage, 
though the name is really inaccurate, Lessius 
held proposition (2). Molina, on the contrary, 
* doctrinam gratis congrus una cum predesti- 
matione ante presvisa merita et bonorum operum 
predefinitionem adumbravit.” Schneemann, 
Controversiarum de diving gratia liberique arbi- 
tyii concordia initia et progressus, p. 237. 

2 On the Congruist and Thomist theories, 
ce gp sobs all prevision of merit or de- 

t, ines who are to be saved, and then 
ale: to the elect efficacions grace by which they 
y merit their salvation. 
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dispute was confined to the efficacity of 
grace. In 1600 Oardinal Madrucci, whe 
presided at the conferences, died, and 
the conferences themselves ended with- 
out definite result. Once more Mo- 
lina’s book was submitted to a Congre- 
gation on which two Jesuits and two 
Dominicans sat, and twenty propositions 
contained in it were ce by a 
majority of the members, From Jeo2 
to 1606 Congregations were held in 
the Vatican before Clement VIII. and 
Paul V. The Dominicans were repre- 
sented by Didacus Alvarez and Thomas 
of Lemos, the Jesuits during the first 
nine sessions by the learned and pious 
Gregory of Valentia, and later by Arrubal, 
Bastida, and De Salas. The Sparieh 
Court pressed for the condemnation of the 
Jesuits, who had offended Spanish pre- 
Judices and selfishness by espousing the 
cause of Henri IV. in France. It has 
been alleged that Clement VIII., shortly 
before his death in 1605, had prepared a 
bull condemning Molina, but this supposed 
fact has never been proved. In any case 
the bull was not promulgated and the 
Congregations, which met sixty-eight 
times under Clement, held twelve more 
sessions under Paul V. On August 28, 
1607, the latter Pope convoked the College 
of Cardinals (excluding, however, those 
who had been consultors or secretaries of 
the Congrezation), and handed an ency- 
clical to the generals of the Dominicans 
and Jesuits, which they in turn were to 
communicate to the provincials, The 
theologians of each party were allowed to 
hold and teach their respective opinions, 
provided they did not stigmatise their 
op onents with theological censures. 

rban VIII. and Clement XII. declared 
themselves in the same sense. 

In 1613 Aquaviva, general of the 
Jesuits, required the members of his order 
to teach the doctrine on grace known as 
Congrnism, and defended by Bellarmin, 
Suarez, and others as distinct from the 
doctrine of Molina, Lessius, Becanus, &c., 
known as Molinism (but see Schneemann, 
p. 802 seg.). Jt is scarcely necessary to 
add that the Molinist and Congruist 
the-ries are held by many theologians who 
are lot Jesuits, Just as the so-called 
Thomist doctrine is accepted by many 
besides the Dominicans. 

All the large courses of dogmatic 
theologv published during tha seventeenta 
and earlier part of the eighteenth century 
enter fully into the controversies on grace. 
Sartamour and other writers inclined te 
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Jansenism published Acts of the Congre- 
tions de Auxiliis, attributing them to 
egna, Coronell, and De Lemos, along 

with a constitution said to have been 

drawn up, but never promulgated, by 

Paul V., in condemnation of Molinism. 

The Pope is said to have abstained from 

promulgating this constitution because 

the Jesuits at the time were suffering for 

their obedience to the interdict issued b 

Paul V. against Venice. But in 1654, 

Innocent X. declared that no faith was to 

be given to these documents. In spite of 

this, the Dominican Hyacinth Serry, com- 
pie a history of the controversy drawn 

t measure from the spurious Acts 
and full of bitter attacks on the Jesuits. 

[t was published at Louvain early in the 

last century. In reply, the Jesuit Livi- 

aus Meyer under the pseudonym of Theo- 

dJore Fleutherius wrote his “ Historia Con- 
troversiarum de div. gratie auto sub 

3. P. Sixto V., Clemente VIJT., et Caulo 

V.” (Antwerp, 1705). A Bavarian Car- 

melite, Alexander a Sto. Johanne, in his 

sontinuation of Fleury, repeated the 
sharges of Serry, and was answered in 
the Latin treatise of the ex-Jesuit Man- 
gold, “ Reflexions on Fr. Alexander's 

Continuation of Fleury.” See also Mann- 

hart, “ De ing-nua indole gratise efficacis,” 

in Zaccaria’s “Thesaurus,” tom. v. and 

Schneemann’s t: -atise quoted above. 

GRACE AT MEALS. In this ex- 
pression ‘“‘gra.e” represents the Latin 
gratia, thanks (see Matt. xv. 36; Mark 

viii. 8; John i. 11); but it also covers 

the notion of oenedictio, blessing (Matt. 

xiv. 19; Mark vi. 41; Luke ix. 16); 

hence the Italian equivalent to “ saying 

grace,” is “bonedire la tavola.” In the 
passages above cited, and also in other 
places, our Lord sets us the example of 
preying for the blessing of God on the 
aily bread which He gives us, and giving 

Him thanks for what He thus provides, 

both before and after partaking of it. 

Christians have from the first complied 

with this teaching. ‘ Whether you eat 

or drink,” says St. Paul (1 Cor. x. 31).“ or 
whatsoever else you do, do al! tothe glory 
of God;” and this precept is further 
developed in Col. iii. 17: “ Whatsoever 
yor to in word or in work, all things do 
ye in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
rng thanks to God and the Father by 

im.” Compare also | Thess. v. 18, and 

\ Tim. iv. 8. Many of the Fathersa—e.9. 

Olement of Alexandria, Tertullian, St. 

Cyprian, St. John Obrysostom, and St. 

Basil—enjoin the prnctual performance of 
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this duty. St. Basil says,' “Let prayete 
be said before taking food, in meet ae 
knowled;rment of the gifts of God, both 
of those which He is now giving, and of 
those which He has put in store for the 
future. Let prayers be said after food, 
containing a return of thanks for the 
things given, and request for those pro= 
mised.” A variety of specimens of early 
graces are given in the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary, which dates from the end of 
the fifth century. In the Apostolical 
Constitutions as given in Bunsen’s “ Hip» 
polytus” (§ 21), meals in the church are 
Roan of, of which the bishop is alwa 
to be ready to partake along with the 
faithful, and at which he is to dis 
tribute a portion of the bread among 
those present, “for 4 blessing,” before 
they begin to eat. This cus‘sm still pre= 
vails in the Fast, and a relic of it sur- 
vives in the eulogtes or pain bénit of ce. 
tain French churches. Te Constitutions 
also say, “Everything which they shall 
eat they shall give thanks to God foz.”* 
(Smitn and Cheetham, art.byScudamore.)j 

GRADUAL An antiphon sung after 
the Ipistle, and so called either because it 
used to be sung on the altar steps, or 
because it was sung while the deacon 
ascended the steps of the ambo to & 
the Gospel. It is also aalled “ nsory, 
because it answers t¢ the Epistle, or fee 
cause sung artiphonally. The “ Liber 
Pontificalis,” ia the Life of Celestine J., 
attributes its origin to that Pope: others 
refer its int:oduction to Gregory the 
Great. It is omitted in Lent. (From 
Benedict XIV. “ De Missa.”) 

GRADUAL PSALMS. A title 
given to Psalms cxx.-cxxxiv., in the 
Hebrew—cxix.-cxxxiii., in the Vulgate 
numeration.® All these Psalms have 
much incommon. All except Ps. cxxxii. 
are short; the same tone of joyful trust 
in God’s protection runs through them all; 
and although some of them (viz. Ps.cxxii, 
CXXivV., Cxxxi., Cxxxili.) are ascribed to 
David, exxvii. to Solomon, it is pretty 
plain that they all belong to the early 
perind of the return from the exile. 

The Latin “canticum graduum,” is a 
translation of ‘he Ilebrew nidyp3 ae] 


(in cxxi. nidyr9>), which occurs in the 
inscriptions. The LXX have w37 avaBat- 


1 Ep. fi. ad Greg. Naz. (quoted in Mr. Scu- 
damore’s art., Dict. of Christ. Aztig.) 
: A post. Constit., from the Coptic, Tattam, 
8418; p. 74. 
3 The Hebrew numeration fs followed in the 
rest of this article, 
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per. But it is impossible to say for certain 
what this title means. The following are 
the chief attempts at solving the problem. 

1) The oldest explanation given by 
Jewish and Christian scholars, and implied 
perhaps in the L.XX translation, is that 
the psalms were so called because sung 
on the Gfteen steps which led from the 
court of the men to that of the women. 
According to the Talmud, two priests 
were stationed on the evening of the first 
day of the feast of tabernacles, at the top 
of the steps with trumpets, while the 
Levites sang the psalms on the steps (ac- 
cording to a later tradition one psalm on 
each step). We have no historical evi- 
dence apart from the Talmud for such a 
custom ; the steps most likely did not exist 
till H{lerod’s time; and there is strong 
reason to suspect that the custom was 
imagined to account for the title of the 

Ims, 

(2) Others have suggested that the 
psalms were sung by the exiles, in re- 
turning or “ going up” from Babylon, so 
that the word translated “ graduum” 
would answer to the Greek dvdS8acts. 
This explanation was adopted, partially 
at least, by the Syriac translator, and 
seems to have been in the mind of Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion, when they 
used deaSdces to reuder nioy». This 
view was advocated by Chrysostom and 
Theodoret among the Fathers, as well as 
by modern scholars of name. No doubt 


the words $33 nbyr do occur in Es 


dras vii. 9, m the sense of return, or 
d»d8acis, from Babel. But the plural 


number in niby refained in the Vul- 

te “ uum ” is against this interpre- 
tation Lee besides, Ps. exxi. implies that 
the exile was over some considerable time, 
and the ae and city rebuilt. 

(3) Closely allied with the foregoing 
fe another explanation adopted by many 
great scholars—e.g. by Eichhorn, Maurer, 

engstenberg, Keil, Hupfeld, Kuenen, &c, 
—and which has very much to recommend 
it. They suppose that these psalms were 
sang during the “goings up” or pilgrim- 
ages to Jerusalem for the great annua: 
feasts. This account satisfies the laws of 
grammatical (eg. it accounts for 
the use of the plural), and is perfectly 
consistent with the contents of the psalms 
in question. We may reasonably con- 
jecture that some of the psalms were 
actually written for the pilgrims, while 
others were placed in this collection be- 
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cause they dealt with subjects or expressed 
feelings which had a powerful attraction 
for the pious Israelite in general, and se 
for the pilgrim in particular. “Thus Pa, 
CXX.-Cxxil, Ps. cxxxlii., cxxxiv. (#6. the 
first and the last songs in the collection) 
point directly to the pilgrimages; Pa, 
CXXIV., CXXV1., CXXviil., cxxix., cxxxii., 
treat of subjects more or less connected 
therewith; lastly, Ps. cxxiii., cxxv., 
CXXvii., CXXX., CXXXi., are more general, 
but at the same time contain nothing 
which makes their incorporation in a 
‘petit psautier des pédlerins du second 
temple’ inexplicable or even strange.” 

Ve add for the sake of completeness, 
two other explanations. . Gesenius, fol- 
lowed by De Wette, Winer, Delitzsch, 
&e., suggested that the name described 
the ascending rhythm of the psalms, for 
the sense goes on progressively, and the 
first or last words of a preceding are 
often repeated at the beginning of a sub~ 
wequent sentence. It is scarcely fair to 
urge against this view, that the same 
rhythm is found in the song of Deborah, 
and in Isa. xxvi. 5,6. It is, however, a 
strong objection that this ascending 
rhythm is not found at all in Ps. exxvii.- 
cxxxiv.; and is, to say the least, not 
strongly marked in Ps. cxxv. Besides, 
this explanation will not suit the inscrip- 
tion of Ps. cxxi.—viz.a song “ for ascents * 
not “of ascpnta:” “gradibus,” not “gra- 
duum” (ni yi02),. 

Fiirst's theory, given in his Concore 
dance and in his Lexicon (sub voc. nPwt)s 


may be dismissed in a single sentence, 
Ile translates the titles “songs of excel- 
lence,” & meaning which is not justified 
by usage, which is unlikely on the face of 
it, and which leaves the plural number 
aed cae (Chiefly from the essay in 
Hupteld’s “ Commentary on the Psalms,” 
vol. iv. p. 274 seg., and from Kuenen, 
“ Historisch-kritisch Onderzoek naar het 
Onstaan en de Verzameling van de Boeken 
des Ouden Verbonds,” vol. iii., p. 218 seg. : 
the words in inverted commas are from 
the latter author.) 

We may now pass on to the use of 
the Gradual Psalms in the Christian 
Church. The Fathers, as well as later 
Catholic writers, found various mystical 
meanings in the number fifteen, and re- 

arded these Pealms as marking the steps 
by which the soul ascends to God. The 
Breviary divides the Gradual Psalms inte 
three seta of five each, the first five ende 
ing with the common conclusion “ Re 
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juiem sternam dona eis, Domine,” and 
with a prayer for the dead, while each 
of the remaining psalms ends with the 
“Gloria Patri,” and each of the remain- 
ing seta with a collect. ‘This arrange- 
ment and the practice of reciting these 
alms before matings are mentioned by 
ndulphus, a contemporary of Innocent 
III. At one time the Gradual Psalms 
were said before matins every day in 
Lent, but Pius V. limited the recitation 
to all Wednesdays in that season, except- 
ing Wednesday in Holy Week, and days 
ou which an oflice of nine lessons occurs. 
Moreover, Pius V. made the private reci- 
tation a matter of devotion, not of pre- 
cept. He attached an indulgence of fifty 
days to the devout repetition, When, 
however, office is said in choir, the obliga- 
tion of reciting the Gradual Psalms still 
continues, as appears from the Constitu- 
tion of Pius V. on the Breviary as inter- 
preted by various decisions of the Congre- 
vation of Rites. (I'rom Gavantus, sect. 9, 
cup. 2.) 
 ~GRATIZ EXPECTATIVE. [See 
I-XPECTATIVES. | 
GREATER TITHES. (See Ti1H Es. | 
GREEK (SCHISMATIC]CHURCH. 
Under this title we include all those Chris- 
tians who, being separated from the com- 
munion of the Pope, acknowledve the pri- 
macy of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
The Russian church, however, which is 
really Greek in the sense of the above de- 
finition, we put aside for the present, re- 
serving our account of it for another article. 
Atone time,as everybody knows, the Greek 
churches were in full communion with the 
Holy See. We begin, therefore, with the 
history of the schism and of the origin of 
the Greek church as an independent body. 
Ignatius, a member of the imperial 
family and a monk, was made Patriarch 
of Constantinople in 846 or 847, during 
the reign of Theodora Wher Theviora’s 
eon Michael III., known as Michael the 
Drunken, began to reign, he fell entirely 
under the influence of his uncle Bardus, a 
profligate of the most abandoned cha- 
racter, who lived in sin with his own 
stepdaughter. On the feast of the [pi- 
phany 857 Ignatius refused to give Bardus 
communion, and further oflended him by 
declining to clothe Theodora and her 
daughters against their will with the 
religious habit, Accordingly, Ignatius 
was banished, and in 858 Photius was 
consecrated Patriarch in his place. Pho- 
tius was the most learned man of his 
time, among the most learned of any 
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time—as his Bibliotheca (or puproBiGrs0p, 
as he entitled it, consisting of extracta 
from 230 books which he had read) still 
remains to testify. But he was ame 
bitious and unscrupulous. His consecra- 
tion was utterly uncanonical, For, first, 
Ienatius, @ pious and virtuous man, was 
the lawful patriarch; next, Photias, who 
was a layman at the time of his election, 
was promoted to the episccyate within 
six days; and, lastly, he was consecrated 
by a bishop who was himself under sen- 
tence of deposition. 

This violent change in the govern- 
ment of the church caused discontent 
among the clergy and people, and in 
order to quiet them, the Emperor Michael 


sent ambassadors with costly presents to - 


Pope Nicholas I., in urder to secure lis 
approbation. In spite of false statements 
made by the ambussadors, the Pope re- 
fused to decide till he had investiyated 
the matter, and for this purpose de- 
spetched two levates to Constantinople. 
Those legates, yielding to bribery or to 
threats, confirmed the deposition of Iyna- 
tiuson the ground that he had been elected 
throuzh the undue intluence of Theodora, 
and acknowledged the jurisdiction of 
Photius. This took place in a synod at 
Constantinople, held in 863, but the Pope 
remained inflexible, He sent word to 
the Fastern bishops that he condemned 
both the deposition of Ignatius and the 
usurpation of Photius, and in the same 
year, 563, he deposed the latter from the 
office into which he had intruded. 

Three years later Bardus was murdered 
by the army, but the schism which be 
had oriinated still continued ; nay, fresh 
causes of quarrel arose. The Bulgarians, 
a Slav people, had been converted in the 
middle of the ninth century by the Greek 
teachers, St. Cyril and St, Methodius, 
Some time later, when Cyril and Methc- 
dius had gone to the Moravians and Bo~ 
hemians, the Bulgarian king, Michael, 
sent envoys to Pope Nicolas desiring in- 
formation on various points. Nicolas sent 
Latin missionaries to the country, and tha 
Ktoman missionary bishops re-confirmed 
all those who had received confirmation 
from Greek priests, denying that. Photius, 
who was himself without real jurisdiction, 
could empower his priests to confirm. 
In 867 Photius, now more embittered 
than ever, convoked a council in the im- 
perial city, and delivered sentence of de- 
eae and excommunication against the 

ope. Further, he accused the Latin 
church of heresy for adding the words 
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“ Filioque ” to the Nicene Creed, and at- 
tacked the disciplime und usages of the 
Latins, particularly their practice of fast- 
ing on Saturday, their use of milk and 
cheese on fasting days, and the enforced 
celibacy of their clergy. 

Scarcely had Photius issued his pre- 
tended deposition of the Pope, when he 
himself was removed from office by the 
new Emperor, Basil, who had murdered 
Michael; and Ignatius was reinstated. 
The new Pope, Hadrian U., worked 
tealously for the restoration of peace ; 
the Eighth Generai Council met at Con- 
stantinople in 869, and then the excom- 
munication of Photius was recognised, 
though his followers were admitted to 
the communion of the Church if they con- 
sented to express their sorrow for the 
past. Thus Greeks and Latins were 
again united, but Bulgaria was still the 
cause of strife, and in 872 Pope John 
VIII. threatened Ignatius with excom- 
munication if he insisted on regarding it 
as subject to his see. Peace was not 
actually broken till 478, when after the 
death of Ignatius, Photius again ascended 
the patriarchal throne of Constantinople. 
John VIII. would not acknowledge him, 
except on condition that he begged pardon 
for his offences, and renounced his claim to 
jurisdiction in Bulgaria. Once more Pho- 
tius circumvented leyates sent from Rome, 
At a Council uf Constantinople in 879 he 
coutrived to evade the Pope's demand for 
apology, and those who made any addi- 
tion to the Nicene Creed were anathe- 
matised. The Pope, however, was not to 
be deceived. He despatched the Roman 
deacon Marinus (afterwards Pope) to 
Constantinople, and he annulled the acts 
uf the late synod. The excommunication 
of Photius was reiterated by Marinus, 
John’s successor, as well as by Pope 
Hadrian III. Things took a new turn 
under i Se hen V, (885-891). The 
emperor Basil died in 886, and his suc- 
sessor, Leo VI., “the Philosopher,” 
sanished Photius, who died in 891. The 
echism was healed after a fashion, but 
the ashes of the old dissension were still 
smouldering, and it only needed a new 
Photius to kindle them into flame. 

This new Photius was found in 
Michael Cerularius, also Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who in 1053, under Pope 
Leo IX., wrote to the bishop of Trani, in 
Apulia, reproaching the Latins with their 
ase of unleavened bread in the Mass, their 
habit of eating flesh with the blood 
(wvardy; see Acts xv. 20), their cus- 
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tom of omitting the Alleluia during Lent, 
&c. The Pope wrote a reply sahich made 
a good aaa on the iimperor Cone 
atantine Monomachus, and in 1054 the 
Papal legates went to Constantinople. The 
Patriarch, however, wvuld not hear of 
peace, and the legates left the document 
containing his excommunication on the 
altar of St. Sophia. Michael succeeded 
in withdrawing the Oriental bishops from 
communion with the West,atask which he 
did not find difficult, for the Greeks gene- 
rally were averse to the addition of the 
‘‘ Filioque,” and to the use of unleavened 
bread in the Eucharist. Since then the 
Greeks have as a body been severed from 
Catholic communion, although the separae 
tion of the Russo-Greek church from 
Rome was not effected till the twelfth 
century. 

Many attempts were made to repair 
the breach, but without lasting resulta, 
In 1098, Urban II. convoked a synod at 
Bari, in which St. Anselm of Canterbury 
defended the doctrine of the Holy Ghost’s 
procession from the Son. Negotiations 
were carried on between Alexander III, 
and the Emperor Manuel Comnenus, and 
the latter assembled a council at Constan- 
tinople, in 1168, to promote the reunion 
of the Greeks, but the resistance of the 
Greek Patriarch defeated the [mperor’s 
intentions. The presence of the Crusaders 
in the East only served to aggravate the 
schism. Latin patriarchates were estae 
blished in Antioch and Jerusalem. On 
the capture of Constantinople by the 
Latins, a Latin empire and patriarchate 
were set up there (in 1204); the Greek 
Patriarch of Alexandria returned to 
Catholic communion; and learned Greeka, 
such as Nicholas, archbishop of Thessa- 
lonica, the monk Nicephorus Blemmidas, 
and John Beccus, archivist of the church 
at Constantinople, were courugeous advo=- 
cates of the union, but the cause which 
they oad at heart was ruined by the 
seltishness of the Emperor, the fanaticism 
of the Greek monks, the cruelty and 
avarice of the Crusaders. The Greek 
Patriarchs of Constantinople settled at 
Nicswea, where Theodore Lascaris had 
founded a kingdom on ‘he ruins of the 
Byzantine empire. In 12€2, tha Latin 
empire full, the Greeks recovered possestion 
of Constantinople, and the schism cone 
tinued in full force, The union effected 
at Lyons (1274), when the Greeks ag- 
knowledged the primacy of the Pope and 
the proceasion of the Holy Ghost from the 
Son, did not last six years, and the Decree 
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of Union at Florence (1439) was repu- 
diated in 1443 by the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. In 
Constantinople it was only the Patriarch 
and the selites of the Court who ad- 
hered to the union; and when (in 1463) 
this city fell before the Turks, its Patriarch 
fled to Italy, and Gregory Scholarius, a 
schismatic, was chosen in his place b 
command of the Sultan Mahomet Il. 
Peace was at an end between Rome and 
Constantinople. In the Russian empire 
roper, the asec of Florence had never 

n accepted. The Greek exarchs, how- 
ever, subject to the Metropolitan of Kiew 
among the Lithuanians and Poles, and the 
Greek churches in Italy, Illyria, Hungary, 
Slavonia, &c., were faithful to the union 
effected at Florence. They are known 
as “ United Greeks,” or Catholics of the 
Greek rite. 

Il. The Present State o the Greek 
Schismatic Church.—The Patriarch of 
Constantinople is superior in rank to the 
three other Patriarchs—vis. of Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. [lis direct 

iritual jurisdiction extends over all the 
Greeks of Turkey in Europe, and over all 
the Greeks of Turkey in Asia who are 
not subject to the other Patriarchs. His 
power has been greatly lessened within 
the last three centuries. The Russian 
church was emancipated in a consider- 
able degree by the erection of a patri- 
archate at Moscow in 1589, and completely 
by the institution of the Holy Governing 
Synod in 1721. The bishops in the king- 
dom of Greece asserted their independence 
In 1833, and it was acknowledged in 
1868 by the Patriarchs themselves. Quite 
recently, the Bulgarian church has placed 
itself under an exarch or primate who is 
independent of Constantinople. Still the 
Patriarch retains under his rule a large 
pulation, for the schismatic Greeks in 
key number between eleven and 
twelve millions.’ He inflicts spiritual 
penalties, including excommunication, on 
any of the clergy or people in his 
patriarchate. He nominates and de- 
poses mie and bishops. Ife has 
also ample civil jurisdiction, for he can 
summon criminals before his court and 
inflict punishment; he has his own police, 
and his prison, and he is the supreme 
arbiter in all civil disputes between Greeks 
and Greeks, The council of the Patri- 
arch is the Huly Synod—a body which 


' This calculation, however, includes Bul- 
garians. 
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consists of twelve metropolitans, 

the Patriarch may reduce the number te 
ten. The metropvlitans of Heraclea, Oy- 
zicus, Nicomedia, and Chalcedon are eg 
officio members; the rest are nominated 
by the Patriarch, but all bishops who 
happen to be in Constantinople at the 
time are entitled to take part in the de» 
liberations and decisions of the synod, if 
matters of great import are at issue. The 
Patriarch needs the synod's consent for 
matters which concern the general 

of the church, whether these affairs 
are spiritual or temporal, and for the 
nomination of bishops. When the patrie 
archate is vacant, the synod chooses three 
candidates, who, according to the present 
rule, must all be metropolitans. The 
names are announced to the “come 
munity,” composed of dignitaries, lay and 
cleric, belonging to the patriarchal pal 

of notables from the merchants, an 
of heads of corporations. The “come 
munity” then elect one of them 
acclamation, and the Porte granta the 
Berat, or diploma of investiture. The 
day after, the Grand Vizier presents the 
new Patriarch with a pastoral staff, a 
white horse and rich ornamente, The 
Patriarch may be tried by the synod, and 
if he is found guilty the Porte is requested 
to depose him. The Patriarch is assisted 
by the officials of his household. Of these 
the principal are—the CEconome (péyas 
olxovdpos), who manages the revenues 
and presents candidates for ordination; 
“Visitors” (aaxedAdpioc), who i 

the monasteries and conventa; the Charto- 
phylax, who superintends ecclesiastical 
causes ; the Protonotary, who has charge 
of wills, contracts, and the patriarchal 
correspondence; the Great Logothete 
(uéyas AoyoGérns), @ layman who repre= 
sents the Patriarch at the Porte; the Prot- 
ecdicos (rpwrexdixos), who, with twelve 
assistant judges, forms a court of minor 
instance. 

The other patriarchates are mere 
eee of former greatness. That of 
Alexandria comprises t, Lybia, 
Nubia and Arabia, ie SANE ‘oul 
about 5,000 members of the Gree 
church. Next comes the Patriarch of 
Antioch, ruling over about 28,000 
Greeks in Syria, Cilicia, Mesopo 
Isauria, &c. ‘There are some 16; 
Greeks in the Holy Places subject to the 
Patriarch of yerusalem, who lives at Con- 
stantinople. These patriarchs have their 
synods, officials, &c. The Berat of their 
investiture is obtained from the Porte by 
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the mediation of the Patriarch of Cor- 
stantinople. : 

There are few ecclesiastical provinces 
in Turkey, and the title of archbishop is 
merely honorary. As bishops are neces- 
sarily celibate, they are selected by the 
Patriarch and Holy Synod from the 
monks, a Berat i required to confirm 
the appuintment. The bishops appoint 
the parish priests, and no monastery can 
be erected in their dioceses without their 
leave. Collections are made for them in 
the parishes; they receive dues from their 
priests, besides honoraria for dispensations, 
marriages, burials, Masses, &c., so that 
their revenues are sometimes large. They 
also wield considerable political influence. 
They, like the Patriarchs, have their 
officials, such as the Protosyncellus, an- 
swe to the Latin Vicar-General ; the 
Proto-Presbyter, who visits the churches, 
installs the new parish-priests, and exe- 
cutes episcopal sentences; the Charto- 
phylax or chancellor. There is, moreover, 

every diocese @ commission consisting 
of three members: one of them examines 
candidates for orders; another watches 
ever the administration of the sacraments 
and the publication of books, to which he 

ves his imprimatur in case of approval ; 
third superintends the schools, 

In large parishes there is a Proestos, 
who baptises, marries, and buries; a 
Pneumaticos, who is approved by the 
bishop to hear confessions; and an [Ephe- 
merios, who says Mass and recites the 
canonical hours; but poor parishes have 
only one priest, with a deacon or lector to 
assist him. The clergy are usually ill- 

id. Asarule, thoy are married. 

The religious men and wonien gener- 
ally follow the rule of St. Basil, for 
houses of St. Antony’s order are only 
found on Sinai and Lebanon, and by the 
shores of the Red Sea. Most of the 
monks are laymen; if priests, they are 
called lepopdvayos. e monks never 
taste flesh, and are bound to the recita- 
tion of the hours. The superior of a 
monastery is called Hegoumenos, or in 
the case of the great monasteries, Archi- 
mandrite. The name for the superioress 
of nuns is Hegoumenissa. The monks 
wear a long robe of coarse cloth, a belt, 
cloak, scapular, and a hood with five 
crosses. me of the religious houses are 
subject to the bishop, others are placed 
immediately under the Patriarchs. On 
Mount Athos there are still anchorites, or 
solitaries, and the Greeks have preserved 
the old custom, according to which pious 
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virgins and widows lead an ascetic and 
uasi-religious life in the bosom of their 
milies. 

The Greeks reject the words “ Filio- 
que” in the Creed, and they do not use the 
word Puryatory, but they teach that 
there are two hells, from one of which 
there is no redemption ; and they pra; fur 
the dead. ‘In all other points of doc 
trine,” says Hefele, “ they are in full agree- 
ment with the Latin church,” though we 
ought to add that they consider the 
marriage tie to be dissolved by adultery. 
In 1676 the Patriarch Jeremias of Con- 
stantinople sent a document to the Pre- 
testant theologians of Tiibingen, in which 
he asserted the belief of his church in the 
saving efficacy of good works, the seven 
sacraments, the change of the bread and 
wine into Ohrist’s body and blood, the 
necessity of detailed confession to a 
priest, the veneration due to the sain 
the utility of pavers for the dead, 
the sanctity of the monastic life. The 
Greeks offered a stubborn resistance to 

ril Lucar, Patriarch of Alexandria, and 
afterwards of Constantinople, who en- 
deavoured to introduce among his own 
pone the doctrines which he had 
earned in Geneva. He was driven re 
Secneurel from his see, and finally mur 

ered by the Janissaries in 1638, i 
the controversy of Arnauld and Nicole 
with the Calvinist Claude on transubstane 
tiation, the most distinguished Greek 
theologians were asked for their opinion, 
and gave it in the most decided way for 
the Catholic doctrine. 

There are, however, great differences 
on points of ritual and discipline between 
Latins and Greeks, whether united or 
schismatic. The Greek church retains 
its ancient and beautiful rites. Mass is 
celebrated throughout Turkey in Greek, 
except where the “ orthodox ” community 
is Slav or Roumanian. The lit of 
St. Chrysostom is used all the year roun 
that of St. Basil only on certain 
days. Leavened b is consecrated at 
Mass. During Lent, except on Saturda 
and Sundays, there is no Mass in the 
proper senew, but only a “ Mass of the Pre 
sanctified,” @wresponding to our office on 
Good Friday. e liturgies for Mass, 
and the forms for the administration of 
the sacraments are contained in the 
“ Fuchologion,” of which an excellent edi- 
tion by the Dominican Goar was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1647. The canonical 
hours are given in the “ Horologion,” the 
office for t in the “Triodion,” thet 
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from Easter Sunday to the octave of 
Pentecost in the “ Pentecostarion. The 
“ Heortologion ” is a calendar of the feasts, 
fasts, and ferias; the “ Typicon,” an Ordo 
which marks the order of prayers in 
he office, while the “ Mensa” contains 
‘lives of the saints honoured in the 
East. ‘She greater feasts of our Lord 
and the Blessed Virgin are nearly the 
3ame as with us, except that their Epi- 
phany or Theophany on January 6 merely 
commemorates the baptism of Christ, 
and that the greater solemnities are pre- 
ceded by a Proertia or Ante-feast. 
Sunday is sanctified by hearing Mass and 
resting from servile work, and holidays 
of obligation are observed in the same 
manner, the number of these holidays 
being different in different nations. 

uvery Wednesday and Friday, and 
tue vigils of the great feasts are fasting- 
jays. In addition to Lent, the Greeks 
seep the fast of “the Mother of God,” 
from August 1 to August 15; the fast of 
Dhristmas, from November 15 to De- 
vember 24; the fast of the Apostles St. 
Peter and St. Paul, from the first Sun- 
day after Pentecost to June 28. On 
Wednesdays and Fridays and during 
Lent the use, not only of meat, but of fish, 
egirs, milk, cheese, wine, beer and oil is 
strictly forbidden. 

The Greek canon law is based on the 
Apostolic canons and constitutions, the 
canons Of the Councils of Nica, Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus, Chalcedon, in Trul- 
lo; on the canons of the particular 
councils held at Gangra, Laodicea, and 
Antioch; on the canonical letters of the 
bishops; on the council of Photius, and 
the synodal decrees of the schismatic 
Patriarchs. Mgr. Pap-Szilagyi has made 
a methodical compendium of these docu- 
ments in his “ Enchiridion Juris Eccle- 
size Orientalis.” 

(The substance of this article is chiefly 
taken from an elaborate essay on the 
Greek church by Hefele in his “ Beitrage.” 
But in the description of the present 
Greek church great wee has also been 
made of an article by Professor Lamy in 
the “Dublin Review” for July 1880. 
Professor Lamy refers to Selbernagel, 
“ Verfassung und gegenwirtiger Bestand 
siimmtlicher Kirchen des Orients,” Lands- 
hut, 1865.) 

GREGORIAN mrusic. [See Plain 
Cuan. ] 

GREGORIAW SACRAMEN- 
TARY. (See LiTunarEs. } 


GYROVAGI 


GREMIALB. A picce of cloth often 
adorned with gold or silver lace, which 
ig placed on the bishop’s lap when he 
sits in celebrating Mass or conferring 
orders. Probably its original purpose 
was to keep his vestments from being 
soiled. It must be distinguished from a 
similar vestment, the “ subcinctorium,” 
which is only used by the Pope. (Merati 
on Gavantus, Tom. 4 p. i. tit. 1.) 

GREY FRIARS. [Seo FRANCIS- 
CANS. | 

GUARDIAN. I. A person responsible 
in the eye of the law for the proper bring- 
ing up of children whose father is dead 
or incapable Under the ancient disci- 
pe a cleric might not act as guardian, 
est he should be too much entanvled in 
worldly business ; and e converso, a Couns 
cil of Carthage decreed that a guardian 
should not be ordained to any ecclesiasti- 
cal function, till the period of his responsi- 
bility had come to anend. (Smith and 
Cheetham.) 

II. The superior of a Franciscan con- 
vent. He is slesten for three years, and 
cannot hold the guardianship of the 
same convent twice, though he may be 
chosen head of another convent. [ABBoT, 
FRANCIS8CANS. ] 

GYROVAGE (lit. “circuit-wan 
derers”). There was a class of spurious 
monks in the early Christian centuries— 
nor were they unknown even to the 
middle ages—who were without real piety, 
and, like the tramps of modern times, 
preferred s lazy rambling life to one of 
steady regular activity. St. Benedict 
mentions them by this name in his Rule, 
and describes them as the fourth, last, 
and worst kind of monks—men who 
“spend their life in travelling up and 
down the different provinces, lodging in 
each cell [= monastery], some three or 
four days; always wandering, never 
stable; enslaved to their own pleasures 
and to gluttony ; and worse in all respects 
than the Sarabaite” (the third class of 
monks), More than a hundred years 
later, the Synod ia Trullo (691), when 
regulating monastic discipline, orders that 
a man who wishes to be recocnised as a 
true monk shall pass three years at least 
in the same monastery, and that “ the 
eagabonds calling themselyes hermits, 
clad in black, and with long hair,” he 
driven away from the cities into the 
desert. This is evidently the same class 
of persons as those whom St. Benedict 
calls “‘ Gyrovagi.” 


HALO. [See AuREOLE.] 


HEART OF JESUS (SACRED 
HEART). The special and formal devo- 
tion to the Heart of Jesus, which is now 
so popular in the Church, owes its origin 
to a French Visitation nun, the Blessed 


Margaret Mary Alacoque, who lived in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
Her biographers relate that our Lord Him- 
self appeared to her and declared that this 
worship was most acceptable to Him; and 
her director, the famous Jesuit, Father 

Colombiére, preached the devotion at 
the Court of St. James's, and zealously 
advocated it elsewhere. The most popu- 
lar book in defense of the new devotion 
is that of Father Gallifet, S. J., ‘‘ De 
Doctrine SS. Cordis Jesu in variis Chris- 
tiani orbis partibus jam propagato.’’ It 
was published with a dedication to Benedict 
XIII. and with the approval of Lamber- 
tini (afterwards Benedict XIV.); the 
French translation appeared in 1745, at 
Rheims. On February 6, 1765,! Clement 
XIII. permitted several churches to cele- 
brate the feast of the Sacred Heart, which 
was extended in 1856 to the whole 
Church. It is generally kept on the Fri- 
day (in the U. S. as other countries) after 
the Octave of Corpus Christi. In Kng- 
land, Italy, France, Netherlands, Ger- 
many, Spain and Portugal, indeed through - 
out the Catholic world, the devotion and 
the feast found a ready and enthusiastic 
acceptance. However, the worship of 
the Sacred Heart encountered keen oppo- 
sition, particularly from the Jansenists. 
They who practised it were nicknamed 
‘*Cardiolatre’’ or ‘' Cordicolz,’’ and 
charged with Nestorianism, as if they 
worshipped a divided Christ, and gave to 
the created humanity of Christ worship 
which belonged to God alone. The 
Jansenist objections were censured as 
injurious to the Apostolic See—which 
had approved the devotion, and bestowed 
numerous indulgences in its favour—by 
Pius VI. in his condemnation of the Jan-. 
senist synod of Pistoia. This condeimna- | 
tion was issued in the bull ‘‘Auctorein 
fidei,’? bearing date August 28, 1794. 
Another approval of the devotion was 
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implied in the beatification of Margaret 
Mary Alacoque in 1564. 

The bull ‘‘ Auctorem fidei’’ contains 
the following explanation of the prin- 
ciple on which the devotion rests, an ex- 
planation which is at once authoritative 
and clear. The faithful worship with 
supreme adoration the physical Heart of 
Christ, considered ‘‘ not as mere flesh, but 
as united to the Divinity.’’ They adore 
it as ‘‘the Heart of the Person of the 


Word to which it 1s inseparably united.’’ 
It is of course absurd to speak of this 
principle as novel; it is as old as the 
belief in the hypostatic union, and it was 
solemnly defined in 431 at the Council of 
Ephesus. <All the members of Christ 
united to the rest of his sacred humanity 
and to the eternal Word are the object of 
divine worship. If it be asked further, 
why the heart is selected as the object of 
special adoration, the answer is, that the 
real and physical heart is a natural sym- 
bol of Christ's exceeding charity, and of 
his interior life. Just as the Church in 
the middle ages turned with singular de- 
votion to the Five Wounds as the symbol 
of Christ’s Passion, so in these later days 
she bids us have recourse to his Sacred 
Heart, mindful of the love wherewith he 
loved us ‘‘even to the end.’’ Nothing 
could be made of the fact, if it were a 
fact, that the devotion actually began 
with Blessed Margaret Mary, for though 
the doctrine of the Church cannot change, 
she may, and does from time to time, in- 
troduce new forms of devotion. But the 
special devotion to the Heart of our 
Saviour is as old at least as the twelfth 
century, while early in the sixteenth the 
Carthusian Lansperg recommended pious 
Christians to assist their devotion by 
using a figure of the Sacred Heart.! 

(An account of the theology of the 
devotion will be found in Card. Franzelin, 
‘* De Incarnatione,’’ and of the propagation 
of the devotion in the admirable Life of 
Blessed Margaret Mary, by F. Tickell, 
S.J. Both the doctrine and the history 


1Sce F. Ryder's quotations (Catholic Controversy, 
148-9) from the Vitis Mystica. a series of medi- 
fatone printed among the works of St. Bernard, c. 


1The Congregation of Rites had refused to the | iii.8,and from Lanspergius, Divini Amoris Pharetra, 


feast in 1697 and 1729, 


ed. 1572, p. 78. 
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are exhaustively treated by Nillea, “ De 
Rationibus Festorum Sacratissimi Cordis 
Jesu et Purissimi Cordis Maria,” 1873.) 

HEART OF MARY (IMMACU- 
HATE). The principles on which the 
devotion rests are the same (mutatis mu- 
tandws) as those which are the founda- 
tion of the Catholic devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. Just as Catholics worship 
the Sacred Heart because it is united to 
the Person of the Word, so they venerate 
(with hyperdulia) the heart of Mary be- 
cause united to the person of the Blessed 
Virgin. In each case the pliysical heart 
18 taken as a natural scribe of charity 
and of the inner life, thouch of course 
the charity and virtues of Mary are in- 
eed inferior to those of her Divine 

n. 

The devotion to the Immaculate Heart 
was first propagated by John Eudes, 
founder of a congregation of priests called 
after him Eudistes. Iudes died in 1680. 
The Congregation of Rites in 1669, and 
again in 1726, declined to sanction the 
devotion. However, a local celebration 
of the feast was permitted (but without 

roper Mass and office) by Pius VI. in 
799; and in 1856 Pins 1X. extended the 
feast—which is kept with a special Mass 
and office, either on the Sunday after 
the Octave of the Assumption or on the 
third Sunday after Pentecost—to the 
whole Church. The Arch-confraternity 
of the Immaculate Heart established 
some twenty years earlier at the church 
of Notre Dame des Victoires, in Paris, 
did much to spread the devotion and make 
it poner 

(Nilles, “ De Rationibus Festorum SS. 
Cordis Jesu et Purissimi Cordis Marie.”) 

mEAVEN. A full account of the 
joy which constitutes the essential hap- 
piness of heaven has been given in the 
articles on the Brati¥io VISION and on 
BEATITUDE. In these articles, particularly 
in the former, it has been shown that all 
the blessed see God face to face, some, 
however, more perfectly than others, ac- 
sording to the degree of their merit, and 
vhat the soul’s entrance into perfect bliss 
is not deferred till sentence has been 

assed at the day of judgment. Here, 
owever, it is as well to point out that 
heaven is, not only a state, but a place of 
beatitude. It is the place where God 
manifesta his glory to the blessed, and 
clearly shows Himself to them. This 
appears from the fact that Christ has 
ascended to heaven in that body which He 
took from Mary, and that the body of 
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Mary herself is according to the belief 
of the Church already reunited to heg 
soul, so that she ia, body and soul, with 
her Divine Son. Since then the sacred 
humanity is not omnipresent, heaven is @ 
definite place in which Christ and the 
Blessed Virgin exist, and in which the 
angels and blessed souls are gathered to 
gether. After the general resurrection, 
heaven will also be the home in which 
the bodies of the just will live for ever. 
Where the place is, we do not know, but 
Scripture clearly indicates that it is beyond 
this earth. (See Jungmann, “ De Novis- 
simis,” @. Vill.) 

We may here add a few words “ on the 
third heaven ” of which St. Paul speaks, 
2 Cor. xii. 2-4. Catholic commentators 
are not agreed about the meaning of the | 
words ‘‘ caught up,” and it is of course law- 
ful to hold, as St. Thomas ap to do 
(“Summa,”i.68,4),that St.Paul wassimpl 
raised to the highest kind of muporiatirel 
vision. But in any case the metaphor 
implies belief in a corresponding reality, 
and hence St. Thomas maintains (loe. 
eit.) that there are three heavens, vis. 
the sidereal, the crystalline, and the eme 
pyrean, the last of which is heaven in the 
proper sense. Further, it is generally 
taken for granted that St. Paul identifies 
this third heaven with paradise. There 
is a difficulty, however, in supposing that 
the Apostle alludes to this triple division, 
for the statement of Grotius, that the 
Rabbins recognised three heavens, is une 
supported by good evidence. There is 
some Rabbinical authority for the belief - 
in two heavens, but the Jewish doctors 
almost unanimously taught that there 
were seven, and we tind this belief re- 
cognised in a Christian document of the 
second century—viz. the “Testament of 
the ‘Twelve Patriarchs,” iii, § 8. The pro= 
bability, therefore, is that St. Paul alludes 
to this belief without necessarily assert- 
ing its truth. We may, then, reasonably 
distinguish “the third heaven” from 
paradise. The former was « resting-point 
on the journey upwards, whether that 
journey was local or merely spiritual: 
the latter marks the end of the journey, 
the “ Paradise of God,” or heaven in the 
usual acceptation of the word. This die 
tinction between “the third heaven” and 
paradise is in keeping with St. Paul’s 
own language. “I know a man... 
caught up... . even to the third heaven 
and I know of sucha man.... 
that he was caught up into paradise.” 
‘This distinction is made by several Fathers 
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as well as by Estius and others among 
modern commentators. 

MEBLIL may be defined as the place 
and state in which the devils and such 
human beings as die in enmity with God 
suffer eternal torments. In this article 
we have to consider the proofs for the 
existence of hell, the nature of the puuish-. 
ment there inflicted, and the eternity of 
these torments. This triple division of 
the subject arranges the difficulties at- 
tached to it in an ascending scale. No 
one who accepts the Christian revelation 
at all, no one perhaps who believes in a 
God at all, is likely to find much difficulty 
in believing that ohetiaate and unrepented 
ain will be punished in the next world. 
It is much harder to ascertain the nature 
of the torments which God reserves for 
those who die in rebellion against Him ; 
while the dogma of eternal punishment 
is undoubtedly one of the most awful 
and mysterious truths taught by Scripture 
and the Church. 

1, The Existence of Hell.—The Hebrew 
Bible contains few direct and clear an- 
nouncements of a life beyond the grave, 
so that it is not the place to which we 
should naturally turn for the proofs that 
hell exists. ree passages are most 
commonly quoted as decisive on the point 
—viz. Is, xxxiii. 14; Is. lxvi. 24; Dan. 
xii. 2. The first of these must, we think, 
be put aside, for it has no real connection 
with the matter before us. Isaias, writing 
probably at the close of his life, foretells 
the judgments of God which are to fall 
both on the Assyrians and on the immoral 
and irreligious part of the Jewish nation. 
This judgment, by a metaphor familiar 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, he describes as 
fire which is, like God Himself, eternal. 
“Sinners shudder in Sion: trembling 
seizes unholy men. O who will dwell in 
devouring fire? O who will dwell in 
eternal burnings? A man.who walketh 
{n justice, and speaketh upright things, 
who rejecteth the gain of oppression, who 
skaketh his hands, so that they lay not 
hold of a bribe, who stoppeth his ears 
so that they hear no deeds of blood, and 
eloeeth his eyes so as not to look on evil 
~—he shall dwell on heights ; fastnesses of 
rocks are his fortress; his bread has been 

iven to him, his waters are sure. The 
Fing in his beauty shall thine eyes behold ; 
they shall see a land thet stretches far.” 
In other words, the fire which consumes 
the wicked will leave the just man un- 
harmed : he will be secure from the sword 
and the famine. Then when the Assyrian 
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is destroyed, he will see the King of 
Judah in the fullness of his royal splen- 
dour, the city no longer beleaguered, the 
land no longer held by the foe, but peace- 
fully inhabited by its rightful owners and 
stretching to its ancient limits. 

The second pet: (Is. Ixvi. 24) 
comes near the point, if it does not actu- 
ally touch it, It clearly refers to the 
Messianic age. “ All flesh” is to come 
and worship at Jerusalem, “from new 
moon to new moon, from sabbath to sab- 
bath.” ‘And they shall go out and look 
on the corpses of the men who rebelled 
against me, for their worm shall not die, 
and their fire shall not be quenched, and 
they shall be an abomination to all flesh.” 
Immediately, of course, the prophet onl 
mentions the dead bodies of the wick 
but we may reasonably suppose that the 
prophet is depicting Pinishuient in the 
future world in imagery borrowed from 
that in which he lived. For it is impos- 
sible to take his words literally. “ Al 
flesh" could not gather in Jerusalem: 
worms cannot live in fire, or dead 
bodies continue to burn for ever. The 
heavenly Jerusalem and the eternal suf- 
ferings of the lost are the real object of 
his prophecy. Such is the interpretation 
found in the Targum, and go, as we shall 
presently see, the words of Isaias are 
applied in the deutero-canonical books, 
and by our Lord himself. We say ap- 
tani for neither the deutero-canonical 

oks nor our Lord give an authorita- 
tive explanation of the prophet’s actual 
meaning. 

The words of Daniel xii, 1,2, are 
more definite. A time of trouble such as 
has never been known is to come, Miche 
ael, however, is to stand up for the 
people of God, and everyone whose 
name is written in the book is to be 
delivered. ‘‘And many of them that 
sleep in the dust of the earth ” (literally, 
“earth of the dust,” ¢.e. grave) shall 
awake, some to eternal life, and some to 
shame and to everlasting contempt.” 
Here we have an explicit statement that 
some will meet with eternal punishment. 
We must beware, however, of pressing 
the words further. Even if the word 
o’2) which in all other places means 
‘many,’ could be regarded here (cf. 
Romans vy. 15, of roAAol amébavoy with 
Romans y. 12, els mdvras avépwmous 6 
Gavaros 6:7AGev) as equivalent to “all,” this 
sense is absolutely axcluded in the 
before us by the construction (se, by the 
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partitive jt) which follows). To say that 
“many from or out of those who sleep in 


the dust ” means “all who sleep,” &c., is . 
not to interpret language, but to abuse it, ; ishment. 
There are two passages in the deutero- - 


canonical books, in which the language of | 


Is, Ixvi. 24, is evidently borrowed, but 
at the same time applied more etree 
to the future sufferings of the wicked. 
* Humble thy soul exceedingly,” says the 
book of Kcclesiasticus vii. 17 ; “ remember 
that wrath will not tarry, and that fire 
and worm take vengeance on the im- 
pious.” And in Judith xvi. 17, we read 
“Woe to the nations that rise up against 
my people: the Almighty Lord will take 
vengeance on them in the day of judg- 
ment, appointing tire and worms for their 
flesh, and feeling it they will weep for 
ever.” The last passage is very import- 
ant from an historical point of view. It 
is well known that the Talmudical doc- 
tors disputed whether immortality and 
resurrection were common to the bad and 
the good, or reserved for the latter; and, 
again, whether any but Israelites partook 
in the future life. The book of Judith 
rpeaks clearly on this question. 

No one doubts that the New Testa- 
ment teaches tie existence of hell; and 
here it is enouch to refer to such passages 
as Matt. xviii. 8, xxv. 41 seg.; Mark ix. 
48, &c. The New Testament has a 
special name for hell, viz. Gehenna (yéevva, 
which occurs repeatedly in St. Matthew 
(v. 22, 29, 30, x. 28, xviil. 9, xxii. 15, 
83); three times in St. Mark (ix. 43, 46, 
47); once in St. Luke (xii. 5); and once 
in St. James (iii. 6). The name, which 
is taken from the Hebrew Bible (D3 ‘9 
Jos, xv. 8, or more fully °n 93 733%), 
simply means “the valley of [a man 
called ] Hinnom.” It was a deep and 
narrow glen to the south of Jerusalem, in 
which from the time of Achaz Jews 
offered their childrsa to Moloch. Josias 
in consequence of these abominations pol- 
iuted the valley (4 Reg. xxiii. 10), and 
into it the dead bodies of criminals and 
every kind of filth were cast, and, if we 
follow late and somewhat questionable 
authorities, were burned. Thus it became 
the image of, and gave a name to the 

lace of punishment for the wicked after 
eath—a usage which is common to the 
Targums and to Rabbinical literature 
generally.’ It would be useless in this 
place to produce evidence from Christian 


It becomes one word D3}; see Buxtorf, 
ub woe. 
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traditiona and from the definitions of the 
Church, since we shall have to discuss 
them in considering the eternity of pune 


2. The Nature of the Punishment.— 
Theologians divide the punishments of 
the damned into that of loss and that of 
sense. The former of these(“posna damni”) 
is indicated in our Lord's words, “ Depart 
from me, ye cursed,” and consists in the 
deprivation of the vision of God, which 
each human soul was intended to enjoy. 
It is from the knowledge of the bliss 
which they have forfeited that the chief 
suffering of the lost arises. It is the loss 
of the kingdom of heaven, as St. Chryso- 
stom explains at length (‘ Ad Theodor. 
laps.” 1.n. 10, 12), which is the most bitter 
torment of all. “So great a punishment,” 
says St. Augustine (“‘ Encherid.” ¢, 112), 
‘that no torments known to us can be 
compared to it.” 

The “punishment of the sense” (“poena 
sensus’) comprehends all the suffering and 
torment inflicted in hell, except that 
which springs from the loss of the sovee 
reign good. The origin of this term is 
uncertain. Suarez (‘De Angel.” lib. viii, 
c. 12, quoted by Jungmann) supposes that 
this class of torture 1s so called because 
it arises chiefly f-om a sensible substance, 
viz. fire. Thie explanation is not accepted 
by all, but of course the term cannot 
mean punishment inflicted on the senses, 
for separated souls who have no senses 
are still undoubtedly subjected to the 
‘‘noena sensus.” 

Ilowever this may be, it is certain 
that the devils and disembodied spirits of 
the damned suffer from material fire. 
True, Origen (“ De Princip.” ii, 4 seg.) 
distinctly teaches that the fire of hell is 
merely figurative, while St. Ambrose (in 
Luc. xiv.), and Theophylact (in Mare. ix.) 
express the same opinion. Petavius, how- 
ever (“ De Anzel,” IIT. 5), has shown that 
the preponderating weight of tradition is 
on the other side, and sums up this part 
of the question in the following words: 
“At present, all theologians—nay, all 
Christians—are agreed that the fire of hell 
is corporeal and materis’, though, as Vas- 
quez rizhtly observes, the matter has nct 
been settled as yet by any decree of 
the Church.” To those who ask how ma- 
terial fire can affect spirits no certain ane 
swer can be given. St. Thomas (“ Suppl.” 
qu. 70, u. 3) thinks that God gives to the 
fire as the instrument of his justice a 
preternatural power of constraining the 
spirit and impeding its action, so as te 
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cause inte.se suffering, Other theories 
have been propounded—e.g. by Suarez, 
who argues that just as God elevates and 
ennobles the soul by grace, so He may use 
the fire of hell to deform and disfizure it. 
But it is really impossible to understand 
much about a question which is above our 
reason and on which revelation is silent. 

Though the fire of hell is the chief, it 
ia by no means the only, cause of the posi- 
tive punishment. The lost are afflicted 
by “the worm which never dies ”"—#.¢. by 
the anguish of remorse. They are doomed 
to endure the society of others, reprobate 
like themselves, and they know that all 
hope is over. Their will is entirely de- 
praved because entirely averted from God, 
the end to which each thought and action 
should be directed. After the resurrec- 
tion the body also is subjected to torment. 

Further it is certain from Scripture 
and tradition that the torments of hell 
are inflicted in a definite place. But it is 
uncertain where the place is. Accordin 
to the common opinion of Fathers a 
theologians, it is in the centre of the 
earth, but many other theories have been 

ropounded, and St. Thomas(“ Suppl.” qu. 
97, a. 7), quoting St. Augustine (“ De Civ. 
Dei,” xv. cap. 16) and St. Gregory the 
Great (“ Dial.” iv. cap. 42), admits that no 
one can know where hell is, unless he has 
had a special revelation on the point. St. 
Thomas himeelf thinksit “more probable” 
that hell is under the earth. 

8. The Eternity of Punishment in Tell. 
—Here, as we have already said, we reach 
the most awful and mysterious part of 
the subject, and one which, at a time 
when the Catholic doctrine of eternal 
punishment is rejected and attacked by 
so many and with such vehemence, it is 
necessary to treat carefully and in detail. 
We begin with the teaching of Scripture. 

(a) Our Lord's words are plain enourh 
to make reasonable doubt impossible. He 
epeaks of “the eternal fire,” Matt. xviii. 
8; of “hell, where their worm dieth not 
and their fire is not quenched,” Mare. ix. 
48. He tells us that He will say to the 
wicked at the last day, “ Depart from me, 
r cursed, into the eternal fire, prepared 
or the devil and his angels.” Janiel, 
long before Christ, had held similar lan- 
guage (gee xii. 2, quoted above), and so 

o the Apostles after Christ (2 Thess. i. 9 ; 
Jude 18; Apoc. xiv. 11). 

Now, it may be admitted that the 
word transla “eternal” (aimmos) 1s 
not in iteelf decisive. Thus in Titus i. 2, 
®t. Paul mentions the hope which God, 
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who cannot lie, promised “ before eternal 
times” where the Greek mpd xpdver atwr 
fev is very happily rendered by the 
Vulgate “ante tempora secularia.” The 
one of salvation had not, of course, 

en made from all eternity; it had been 
made long ages before by the prophets 
who are said in Luc. i. 70, to have been un’ 
aiwvos (Vul. “a seculo”)—#.¢. from of old 
or since the age of the prophets firat began. 
Ayain, the word aiwmos in the LXX and 
ths Hebrew noun to which it corresponds 
(peiy) are still more loosely used: eg. (to 
quote the strongest instance which occurs 
to us), Is. lviii. 12, predicts that the chil- 
dren of Israel “ will build up the eternal 
ruics ” (Dew nian, ai épnyot alwnos), 
though the ruins present to his mind had 
only been ruins for some fifty years. So 
much may be freely granted. But the 
fact that Christ sets eternal fire in sharp 
antithesis to eternal life, assures us that 
He did mean to warn men that there was 
no hope in hell and no escape from it. 
Moreover, He speaks of fire which will 
never be quenched; of an undying worm ; 
He declares it would have been better for 
Judas not to have been born; and He does 
not breathe a syllable which can be urged 
on the other side or applied to qualify his 
language about eternal fire. he cele- 
brated Protestant commentator Meyer 
fully admits that the words “ eternal fire” 
must be taken in their strict and absolute 
sense. Nobody will accuse Meyer of igno- 
rance on the one hand or on the other of 
prejudice in favour of the dogma. Nobody, 
we may be sure, would doubt Christ's 
meaning who considered it wich a really 
unbiassed mind. ‘The fact is, men persuade 
themselves that the doctrine is untrue 
and inhuman, and therefore that Christ, 
being the eternal truth, could not have 
taughtit. Their exegesis will scarcely find 
acceptance either with Christians prepared 
to accept the doctrine or with non-Ohris- 
tians who come with purely historical in- 
terest to the study of the Gospels. 


Here we turn for a moment to two 
passages alleged against thedoctrine which 
we are maintaining from the dicta of the 
Apostles. One is from 1 Cor. xv. 24 seg. 
“Then is the end when he (Ohrist] shall 
give upthe kingdom to the God and Father, 
when he shall bring to nought every 
ea and authority and power; for 
1e must needs reign, until he has put all his 
enemies under his feet. The last enem 
that shall be brought to nought is dea 
» « « . and when all things have been sub- 
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jected to him, then even the Son himself 
will be subjected to him [God] who sub- 
jected all things to him [Christ], that God 
may be all in all.” ‘There are dogmatic 
and exegetical difficulties in thistext which 
do not concern us here, but the last clauze, 
“that God may be all in all,” presenta no 
difficulty to believers in eternal punish- 
ment. All are to be subject to Christ. 
Christ as man is and will be recognised as 
subject to God, and “God will all in 
all ’—4¢.e. will be seen to be the one source 
of every blessing in all the subjects of the 
kingdom of heaven. The context clearly 
limits the meaning of the word “ all.” 
God is not to be “all in all” to Christ's 
enemies. On the contrary, Christ is to put 
them under his feet. 

‘he second passage is Acts ili. 20, 21, 
when St. Peter tells the Jews that the 
heavens must receive Christ “until the 
times of restoration of all things.” The 
Apostle ecems to mean that Christ wiil re- 
main in heaven till the people of God are 
converted and renewed and their due and 
original relation to God restored ; and this 
is the motive for penance which St. Peter 
urges. Our Lord’s words, Matt. xvii. 11, 
“ Elias indeed cometh and will restore all 
things,” and the prophecy of Malachy iv. 6 
(Heb. iii. 23), “ Behold I send to you Ilias 
the prophet before the day of the Lord 
eomes, the great and terrible [day]. And 
ae will turn the heart of fathers to sons, 
and the heart of sons to their fathers, lest 
J come and smite the earth with a curse,” 
probably supply the key to the sense, 
Anybow, St. Peter has in wind a renewal 
and restoration which is to take place on 
earth and not in hell: before the judgment, 
not after it. 

(8) Tradition.—The historical objec- 
tions to the doctrine of eternal punishment 
may really be reduced to one head —viz. the 
views of Origen: In his “ De Principiis,” 
i. 6, this great man gives it as his opinion 
that even the devils will undergo a long 
eourse of purification and be saved at last; 
and in his commentary on Josue (Hom. 
viii.) he asserts the same thing of men whe 
have been condemned at the day of judg- 
ment. {n “ Princip.” iii. 6, he puts forward 
the interpretation of St. Paul’s words, 
6 Qod will be all in all,” which we com- 
bated alittle further back. Origen’s piety, 
genius, and learning, and his reputation as 
a commentator on the Bible gained for him 
a wide and an enduring influence in the 
Church, so that we cannot be surprised to 
find that other Fathers followed him in 
his hopa of a universal restoration. 
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Petavius (“ De Angelis,” iii. 7) shows that 
St. Gregory Nyssen did so, that St. 
Gregory Nazianzen entertained the hopr 
that the punishment of sinners in the next 
world would not last for ever—a hoy 
which St. Jerome limits to such sinrer 
as had died in the Catholic faith. St. 
Ambrose, as quoted by Petavius, saya that 
mepv may, though angels will not, be puri- 
tied and restored, even after an adverse 
sentence has been passed upon them at the 
judgment. Carefully to be distinguished 
from this error is the opinion of Augustine 
and other Fathers, viz. that the sutferings 
of lost souls may be mitigated by the 
pravers and good works of the faithful. 
“Concerning this amelioration of the con- 
dition of lost men at least” (so Petavius 
writes in words which Cardinal Newman 
has made familiar to all) “the Church as 
yet has laid down nothing as certain, so 


that for this reason this opinion held by. 


Fathers of high sanctity is not to be 
dismissed offhand as abaurd, though it 
differs from the common feeling of modern 
Catholics.” ! 

We have tried to give as fairly as 
sible the patristic evidence for the “ee 
that the torments of hell will come to an 
end. But the whole stream of tradition 
runs in the contrary direction, There is 
no real trace of such a view within the 
Church before Origen’s time. Theophilus 
of Antioch (“ Apol.” 1, ad fin.) contrasts 
the eternal joysof heaven with the eternal 
woes of hell. St. Ireneeus (iv. 28, 2) and 
St. Cyprian (“Ad Demetrium,” ce. 24, 25) 
express themselves in a way which puta 
their meaning beyond all possibility of mis- 
apprehension. “ Those,” says the former, 
“to whom Ohrist addresses the words 
‘ Depart into everlasting fire’ m, 
not @ternum) will be always condemned, 
and those to whom he gays, ‘Come ye 
blessed,’ &c., always obtain the kingdom.” 
“ Tell ever burmng,” says St. Cyprian, 
‘will consume those who are given over 
to it, nor will there be asy means by 
which their torments can ever rest or 
cease.” 

Petavius has collected a catena of 
sages from later Fathers, eome of them 


§ Zaccaria in his notes on Petavius has shown 
that both in the East and West prayers were 
said at Mass for the damned. He cites, eg., ap 
ancient Latin Missal which contains a touching 
prayer for a person taken away without time 
for penance, beseeching God, if the dead man’s 
crimes make it iinpossible for nim to “see te 
glory,” at least to make his torments eedur 
able. 
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expreeal robating the error of Origen 
It ie dcabt ul whether or not his errut 
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atterly from Him by mortal—te. by de- 
linerate and grievous—sin. Nor can we say 
who these persons are, or guess with ony 


was condemned at the Fifth General Ooun- | 
eil. Certainly his name stands in the! dewree of probability what proportion ‘Ley 
present text of the eleventh anathema, | bear to the whole race c’ ma). ‘Sins 
which is levelled at “ Arius, Iunomius, | which seem grievous to us may be ez »sed 
Apollinarius [sic], Nestorius, Hutyches and | by ignorance or want of deliberatio— and 
Origen, together with their impions writ- | even men who appear to en? ar. lives 
ings,” and Hefele (“Concil.” ii. 818) de- | with evil deaths may neverthe 33° (m en- 
Jends the authenticity of the textas we have | lizhtened by God's mercy at the last —per- 
it against Garnier and many otlier critics. | haps just as their souls are passing ut of 
But no particular doctrine of Origen is their bodies—and so die in peace wit) Yim. 
mentioned in the anathema. Cuardinal, Fyen after these and other abatomenta 
Noris and the Ballerini in their edition o% have been made, the awful and mys‘erious 
his works tried to show that part of the | character of the doctrine remains, Whe 
Acts of the council have perished, and that | does not God, who holds all’hearts ix 218 
a special investigation and specific con-! hand, turn the hearts of sinners to Him- 
demnation of Crigen’s errors took place. self? It is no answer to say that He 
There are plausible grounds for this chooses to confer the gift of free will on 
inion, which is, however, rejected by | men with its attendant responsibilities, 
efele (Joc. cit. p. 858) after an elaborate | for it is the common doctrine of theoe 
discussion. He thinks that the Church | logians that God could soften the heart of 
historian Evagrius, one of the chief wit-| each and every sinner, and yet leave the 
nesses cited by Cardinal Noris, confused | freedom of the will in its integrity; and 
the general council of 553 with another | one who seriously reflects on the meanin 
held ten years earlier at the same place. | of omnipotence as a divine attribute wi 
But whether or no Origen was expressly scarcely venture to contradict the pro- 
condemned by a general council, it is @ | position. The only safe reply is that God 


matter of fact that a council has de- | go acts fur reasons inscrutable to us, and 
ed that the punishment of hell lasts for | that if reason cannot penetrate God’s de= 


ever. The Fourth Oouncil of Lateran | gizns, it is at thesame time unable to show 
(anno 1215) jee of the “everlasting | that the conduct which the Scripture 
t 


punishment” (poenam perpetwam) which | attributes to God is unjust. “ Retri- 
awaits the reprobate, and the force of the | butive justice,” Cardinal Newman writes 


word “perpetuam” cannot beevaded even | (“Grammar of Assent,” p. 415), “is the 
by those who explain away the word|yery attribute under which God 
“eternal.” And, aparteven from this de-| primarily brought before us in the teach- 
finition, the question is closed by the con- | ings of our natural conscience.” If, 
stant teaching of the Church through her then, God will by no means clear the 
re. . guilty, it is not at any rate inconceivable 
(y) If we turn from the history of the | that He should punish a man who enda 
ine to the doctrine itself, and ask | the period of trial in utter rebellion agninst 
“Is it reasonable or credible?” the diffi- | Him who is at once his sovereign and his 
culties are unquestionably great and ter-| loving benefactor, by the most extreme 
rible enough, and never have they been felt | punishment which can be conceived. 
more keenly than in the present age. We| “The great mystery,” to continue our 
must of course put aside erroneous or even | quotation from Cardinal Newman—“ the 
unwarranted presentation of the Church’s eat myste is, pot that evil should 
belief. God condemns no single soul un-/| have no en , but that it had a be- 
less He has first bestowed upon it full} ginning.” From this latter mystery there 
opportunity of securing a life of eternal } is no escape to those who believe in a God 
wsppiness with Himself. Moreover, He | at all. 
Jesires the salvation cf all, whether Some other arguments have been ad- 
Catholics or Protestants, Christians or | duced for the Catholic doctrine, but we 
heathen, and will ha all according to| have preferred to rest our belief on 
the advantages or disadvantages they have | the words of merciful warning spoken by 
had. “Thou sparest all, because they are | Ohnist Flimself. For it is nct surely with- 
thine, O Lord, thou loverof souls.” Again, | out significance that it ie from Christ 
He remembers the frailty of our nature | Himself rather than from the Apostles 
and condemns to eternal banishment from | that we have the plainest statements of 
his presence, those only who die separated | the doctrine. 
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Christ on Himself, conciderate Master, took 

The utter.ince of that doctrine’s fearful sound ; 

The fotnt of love his servants sends to tell 

Love's deeds; Himself proclaims the sinner’s 
hell. 


HENOTICOW (é€vwrixov). A docu- 
ment issued by the Emperor Zeno in 422, 
and addressed to the Christians, lay and 
clerical, of Alexandria, Iyypt, Libya, 
and Pentapolis. It was composed by 
Acacius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and Peter Mongus, the Monophysite Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, The object of the 
IIenoticon was to reconcile Catholics and 
Monophysites. It condemned both Nes- 
torius and Eutyches, but rejected all 
Creeds except that of Nicwa, with the 
additions made at Constantinople, and 
carefully avoided the formula of “wo 
natures,” which had been accepted at 
Chalcedon. ‘The Henoticon was accepted 
by the more moderate Monophysites, such 
as Peter the Fuller, Monophysite Patriarch 
of Antioch; but, on the one hand, the 
strict Monophysites would have none of 
it, and, on the other, it was condemned by 
Pope Felix II. For thirty-five vears (484 - 
619) the Henoticon caused a schisin be- 
tween East and West. At last peace was 
restored by the Emperor Justin I, (618- 
527), who acknowledged the authority of 
Chalcedon. 

HERESY («atpects, from aipeto Oa, to 
choose) is used in a later Greek (e.g. 
by Sextus J:mpiricus) to denote a philo- 
sophical sect or party. In the Acts of 
the Apostles (eg. v. 17, xv. 5) it is ap- 

lied to the parties of Sadducees and 
Divaricecs, who were divided from each 
other in religious and political views. 
But in the New Testament we also find 
the word employed in a distinctly bad 
sense. In 1 Cor. xi. 18, it indicates an 
aggravated form of division (d:yooracia) 
among Christians—t.e. of division grown 
into distinct and organised party. We 
find St. Paul (Gal. v. 19), placing 
“heresies” on the same level with the 
most heinous sins, and St. Peter (2 Ep. 
ii. 1) speaks of false teachers among 
Christians, who will bring in “ heresies 
oy sects] of perdition.” St. Ignatius in 
1i8 epistles also uses the word as a term 
of bitter reproach, and Tertullian (“ Pre- 
script.” 5 and G) accurately draws out the 
meaning of the term. The name, he 
says, is given to those who of their own 
will choose false doctrine, either institut- 
ing sects themselves, or receiving the 
false doctrine of sects already founded. 
He adds that a heretic is condumned by 
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the very fact of his choosing for himaelf, 
since a Christian has no such liberty of 
choice, but is bound to receive the doo 
trine which the Apostles received from 
Christ. 

The nature of heresy is further ex- 
plained by St. Thomas in the “ Summa,” 
(2 2nde,qu.11). Heresy, according to St 
Thomas, imphes a profession of Christian 
belief, so that persons who have never 
been Christians, or wno have utterly 
renounced Christianity, are infidels and 
apostates, but not heretics. The heretic, 
he says, is riirht in the end which he pro- 
poses or professes to propose to himeel f_— 
viz. the profession of Christian truth— 
but he errs in his choice of the means he 
takes to secure this end, for he refuses to 
believe one or more of the articles of 
faith “ determined by the authority of 
the universal Church.” St. Thomas adda 
that this rejection of Catholic dogma 
must be deliberate and pertinacious, so 
that his teaching, which is that of all 
theologians, may be summed up in the 
following definition, Heresy ie error 
pertinaciously held and manifestly re- 
puynant to the faith, on the part of one 
who professes the faith of Christ. It is 
clear from this that such Protestants as 
are in good faith and sincerely desirous of 
knowing the truth are not heretics in the 
formal sense, inasmuch as they do not 
pertinaciously reject the Church's teach- 
ing. Their heresy is material only—te. 
their tenets are in themselves heretical, 
but they are not formal heretics: ¢.e. they 
do not incur the guilt of heresy, and may 
belong to the soul of the Church. 

Formal heresy is a most grievous sin, 
for it involves rebellion against God, who 
requires us to submit our understandin 
to the doctrine of hisChurch. This guilt, 
if externally manifested, is visited by the 
Church with the greater excommunica- 
tion, absolution from which, except in the 
article of death, can only be given by the 
Pope, although the power of imparting it 
is communicated to bi-hops, under certain 
restrictions, in their quinquennial faculties, 
and to priests in missionary countries suci 
as England. Ecclesiastics who fall into 
heresy are liable to irregularity, perpetual 
deprivation of their oflices and benefices, 
and to deposition and degradation. The 
sons of an heretical mother, the sons and 
grandsons of an heretical father, are in- 
capable of entering the clerical state.' 

1 Provided the heresy was no ans 
dutsthel parents dled iy it Be. Lg Thess 
Moral. lib. vii. § 868, 
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HESYCHASTS 4Ci 


- WwRwesranism. The name is| prayer, and chastened by life-long pen- 
given tu principles on the relation of | ance, have vanquished the weakness and 


reason to faith which were propounded 
by George Hermes, a German priest and 
profeasor. These principles were accepted 
with enthusiasm by many German Catho- 
lics, were vehemently attacked by others, 
and were finally condemned by the Holy 
Sea 


Hermes was born at Dreyerwalde, in 
Westphalia, in 1775. He was ordained 
priest in 1792, studied and to a great extent 
adopted the philosophy of Kant, published 
- @ little treatise on “The Inner Truth of 
Christianity ” in 1806, and in 1807 was ap- 

inted toa chair of theology at Miinster. 
a 1819 he became theological professor at 
Bonn, and was nominated to a canonry by 
his diocesan, the Archbishop of Cologne, 
in 1825. In 1831 he died, revered for 
the purity of his life, and beloved by his 
pupils. Although his writings and lec- 
tures excited great opposition, particularly 
during the last six years of his life, no 
authoritative condemnation of them oP 
peared till 1835, when Gregory XVI. 
censured his “ Introduction to Theology,” 
parts ] and 2 (Miinster, 1819 and 1829), 
and the first part of his Dogmatic Theology 
(published after the death of Hermes; 

iinster, 1434). The same Pope, by a 
decree of the Congregation of the Index, 
declared that the second and third parts 
of the Dogmatic Theology were included 
in the previous condemnation. The chief 
error of Hermes lay in his theory that 
Christians ought to begin by doubting 
everything which was not self-evident, 
and hold themselves loose in theory from 
the faith they had been taught, till it had 
been demonstrated to their satisfaction by 
reason. Some of his disciples held obsti- 
nately to their master’s doctrine, and the 
former condemnations were repeated by 
Pius IX. in 1847. Hermesianism is now 
extinct. 

HeRnmirTs. LEremita (from the Gr. 
¢pjpos, desert), a dweller in the desert. 
Anchorite (dvayepnrjs, one who has re- 
tired from the world) the same mean- 
ing. On the life of St. Paul the first 
hermit, who was born in the Thebaid 
about 230, and died in $42, after ninety 
ao spent in solitude, see Alban Butler 

or Jan. 15, and the “ Acta Sanctorum.” 
Though the lives of the hermits are not 
proposed by the Church for the imitation 
of ordinary Christians, she holds them 
up for our admiration, as men who, com- 
mitting themselves to the might of 
divine love, buoyed up by continual 


the yearning of nature, and found it pos- 
sible to live for God alone, “They ap- 
pear to some,” says St. Augustine,’ “ to 
have abandoned human things more than 
is right, but such do not understand how 
greatly their souls profit us in the way of 
prayer, and their lives in the way of ex- 
ample, though we are not allowed to see 
their faces in the flesh.” St. Paul fled to 
the desert during the persecution of 
Decius, when he was twenty-two yeare 
old, and never afterwards left it. He 
was visited in his cell by St. Anthony 
shortly before he died (see his Life by St, 
Jerome). Experience soon proved that it 
was seldom safe for a man to essay the 
life of a solitary at the begiroing of his 
religious career. The prudect plen was 
found to be, to spend sore years in a 
monastery, in rigorous cou‘ormity to al} 
the ascetical rules of thy ccencbitic life, 
and then, the spintusd streugth being 
tested and the passiors subdued, to pasa 
on to the hermit’s cei Thus we read ir 
Surius (“ Vita Euthymii ebhatis”) of a 
abbot Gerasimus, who presided over & 
great monastery near tle Jordan, round 
which there was a Laura consistiog of 
seventy separate cella. Gerasimu, Gant 
everyone who came to him for some 
years in the monastery; than, if he 
thought him fit for solitary life, aad the 
disciple himself aspired to it, Jes allowed 
him to occupy one of the ceils, where he 
lived during five days in the week on 
bread and water, in perfect sulitude, but 
on Saturday and Sunday rejoined his 
brethren in the monastery and fared as 
they did. 

On the Hermite of St. Austin, and 
those instituted by St. Romuald, see 
AvGusTINIAN HERMITS and OAMALDOLI. 
Among the more famous English hermits 
were Bartholomew of Farne, St. Godrio 
of Finchale, and St. Wulfric of Hasle- 
bury ; all these flourished in the twelfth 
century. St. Cuthbert lived an eremitical 
life on Farne Island for nine years, from 
676 to 685. Hélyot in his history of the 
monastic orders, mentions a Spanish order 
of Hermits of St. John of Penance, and 
two Italian orders, one called Colorits, 
the other, of Monte Senario. 

HESYCHASTS (Gr. jovyos, quiet), 
So-called because they held the opinion, 
shared by the Quietists of later times 
(Quretis], that the absolute repose of all 


! De Mor. Ecel. Cath. i. 31, quoted by 
Thomassin, 
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the faculties both of mind and body, was | 


the best preparation by which the soul 
was made fit to receive divine communi- 
eations. The monks of Athos in the 
fourteenth century endeavoured to reduce 
this quietism to a syatem, adopting the 
principles of a certain abbot Simeon; who 
m a work written about three centunes 
before had taught that if the body was 
kept motionless day and night, the mind 
taised above transitory things, the eyes 
steadily fixed on the contemplative’s own 
navel, and the thought searching for the 
lace of the heart within the frame, the 
result would be, if the monk persevered 
long enough, that he wouid find himself 
enveloped in a wonderful light and full of 
discernment. Barlaam,a Calabrian abbot, 
returning from Italy about 1340, where 
he had been negotiating for the termina- 
tion of the Greek schism, met some of 
these monks at Thessalonica, and fell 
into controversy with.them. He called 
them “ omphalopsychi ” on account of the 
singular tenet above mentioned. They 
maintained that the light which Simeon 
spoke of was none other than the un- 
ereated light which the disciples saw on 
Mount Tabor, during the Transtiguration 
of Christ. Barlaam tcok up the ex- 
pression ‘‘uncreated light,” and charged 
them with believing in two Gods, one 
visible, the other invisib'e. A synod held 
at Constantinople in 1340 condemned 
Barlaam, who was supported, however, in 
his dispute with the Hesychasts by the 
monk Gregory Akindynos, and Nicephorus 
Gregoras, the Byzantine historian. (Fleury, 
xev. 9; Mohler, “ Kirchengeschichte.”) 
HIERARCHY (iepdpyns, a president 
of sacred rites, a hierarch: whence iep- 
apxia, the ais or office of a hierarch). 
he word first occurs in the work of the 
or teapfo ta (a Greek writer of the 
h century) on the Celestial and Eccle- 
siastical Hierarchies. This author appears 
to mean by it “administration of sacred 
things,” nearly in accordance with its 
etymology. e signification was gra- 
dually modified until it came to be what 
it is at present: a hierarchy now signifies 
a body of officials disposed organically in 
ranks and orders, each subordinate to the 
one above it. Thus we speak of the 
“ judicial hierarchy” and the “ adminis- 
trative hierarchy.” However, when the 
hierarchy is spoken of, what is meant is 
the organisation of ranks and orders in the 
Christian Church. In a wide and loose 
sense, when the whole Oatholic Church is 
gonsidered as existing in the midst of 
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heretics, schismatics, and the heathen, 
even the raity may be considered as form- 
ing a portion of the hierarchy. With this 
agrees the ex)ression of St. Peter, calling 
the general y of Christians in tk 

countries tc which he is sending his epistle 
“a kingly priesthood” and “a hol 
nation” (1 Pet. ii. 9). St. Ignatius, 
writing to the Smyrnzans,' salutes “ the 
bishop worthy of God, and the most reli- 
gious presbytery, my fellow-servants the 
deacons, and all of you individually and 
in common.” So at the Mass, the priest, 
turning to the people, bids them pray that 
“his and theirsacrifice ” may be acceptable 
to God; and at the incensing before the 
Sanctus, the acolyte, after the rite has 
been performed to all the orders of the 
clergy within the sanctuary, turns towards 
and bows to the laity, and incenses them 
also. But according to its ordinary sig- 
nification, the word “hierarchy” only 
applies to the clergy—with varieties of 
meaning which must be clearly distiu- 
guished, J. ‘There isa nierarchy of divine 
right, consisting, under the primacy of St, 
Peter and his successors, of bishops, prioats, 
and deacons, or, in the language of the 
Tridentine canon, “ ministers.” “If any 
one shall say,” detines the council,? “ that 
there is not in the Catholic Church a 
hierarchy established by the divine ordina- 
tion, consisting of bishops, presbyters, and 
ministers, let him be anathema.” The 
term “ministers” comprehends those 
minor orders of ecclesiastical institution 
which, as occasion arose, were, 80 to speak, 
carved out of the diaconate. II. There is 
also a hierarchy by ecclesiastical right, or, 
a hierarchy of order. ‘This consists—be- 
sides the Roman Pontitf and the three 
original orders of bishops, priests, and 
deacons—of the five minor orders (two in 
the East) of subdeacons, acolytes, exor- 
cists, lectors, and porters (vsttartt), which, 
as was said above, were in the course of 
time severed from the diaconate. III. 
Tkere is also the hierarchy of jurisdiction. 
This is of ecclesiastical institution, and 
consists of the administrative and judicial 
authorities, ordinary and delegated, which, 
under the supreme pastorate of the Holy 
See, are charved with the maintenance of 
the purity of the faith and of union aqeng 
Christians, with the conservation ef @- 
cipline, &c. These authorities exerodse 
powers conferred on them by delegation, 
expressed or implied, from the order above 
them: thus the powers of cardinala, 


1 Ad Smyrn. xii. 
3 Sess. xxiii. can. 6, 
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patriarchs, exarchs, metropolitans, and 
archbishops, proceed from the Pope, either 
expressly or by implication; again, the 
ers of archpriests, archdeacons, rural 
eans, vicars-general, foran, &c., are derived 
to them from bishops. (Thomassin,! 
I. iii, 23; art. by Phillips in Wetzer and 
Welte.) 

HOLINESS, 03 a title of the Pope. 
[See Porz.] 

HOLY WATER (agua benedicta). 
Washing with water is a natural symbol 
of spiritual purification. “Twill pour out 
upon you,” says God by the prophet 
Ezechiel, xxvi. 25, “clean water, and you 
shall be clean.” In the tabernacle a laver 
was placed in the court between the altar 
and the door of the tabernacle for the 
priests to wash their hands and feet before 
offering sacrifice; and the later Jews, as 
may be inferred from Mark vii. 3, deve- 
loped the frequent washing of the hands 
into a matter of ritual observance. If we 
look into a modern Jewish prayer-book, 
we find the same importance attached to 
ritual ablutions, and in particular washing 
of the hands is prescribed before prayer. 


The use of the “aqua lustralis” with which 
the Romans a inkled themselves or were 
sprinkled by the priest shows that the same 


symbolism existed among the heathen. 

A like custom, beautiful and natural 
in itself, though of course it may degene- 
rate and often has degenerated into super- 
stition, has been adopted by the Church. 
Water and salt are exorcised by the priest 
and so withdrawn from the power of Satan, 
who, since the fall, has corrupted and 
abused even inanimate things; prayers 
are said that the water and salt may 
promote the spiritual and temporal health 
of those to whom they are applied and 
may drive away the devil with his rebel 
angels; and finally the water and salt are 
mingled in the name of the Trinity. The 
water thus blessed becomes a means of 
grace. Even common water, if devoutly 
used asa mewento of the purity of heart 
which Gcd requires, might well prove 
useful for the health of the soul. But as 
the Church has blessed holy water with 
solemn prayers, we may de sure that God, 
who answers the petitions of his C bercsh, 
will not fail to increase the charity, con- 
trition, &c., of those who use it, and to 
assist them in their contests with tha 

of evil Tho reader will olserve 
that we do not attribute to holy water 


B Thomassin’s Vetus et Nova Eeel. Discip!'na 
ts quoted by the part, book, chapter, and pura- 
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any virtue of its own. It is efficaciow 
simply because the Ohurch’s prayers tal 
effect at the time it is used. 

Holy water is placed at the door o 
the church in order that the faithful may 
sprinkle themselves with it as they enter 
accompanying the outward rite with in. 
ternal acts of sorrow and love. Befon 
the High Mass on Sundays the celebrané 
sprinkles the people with holy water ; anc 
holy water is employed in nearly every 
blessing which the Church gives. And at 
all times, on rising and going to bed, leaving 
the house or returning home, in temptae 
tion and in sickness, pious Catholics use 
holy water. 

The use of holy water among Obristians 
must be very ancient, for the Apostolical 
Constitutions (viii. 28, ed. Lagarde) cone 
tain a formula for blessing water that it 
may have power “to ve health, drive 
away diseases, put the demons to flight,” 
&e. But there does not seem to be any 
evidence that it waa customary for the 
priest to sprinkle the people with holy 
water before the ninth century. 

MOLY WEEK. The week in which 
the Church commemorates Christ’s death 
and burial, and which is spoken of by 
ancient writers as the Great, the Holy 
Week, the Week of the Holy Passion 
(ray dyiwy mabey, rov owrnpiov mdbous, 
maoxa oravpacipov), the Penal Week, the 
Week of Forgiveness (hebdomas tndul- 
genti@). The observance of Holy Week 
is mentioned by Irenmus (apud Euseb. 
“H. E.” v. 24), towards the end of the 
second century ; while Eusebius (ii. 17) evi- 
dently believed that the custom of keeping 
Holy Week dated from Apostolic times. 
In the East Holy Week was distinguishod 
from the rest of Lent by the extreme 
strictness of the fast. Thus Dionysius of 
Alexandria, in his Iupistle to Basilides, tells 
us that some Christians kept an absolute 
fast the whole week, others did so for 
one, two, three or four days.' Epiphanius, 
in his exposition of the orthodox faith, 
says much the same. In the Latin Church 
(according to Thomassin, “Traité des 
Jeiines,” p. 50), it is difticult to discern 
any proof that the fast of Holy Week 
exceeded the strictness of the ordinary 
Lenten fast. 

We have said that in Holy Week the 
Church commemorates Christ's Passion, 
and it may be objected that the definition 


1 This strictest form of fasting, which {m- 
plied a total abstinence from food till the 
dawn of the next day, was called trépécow of 
superpositio. 
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fe incor plete, since on Palm Sunday, the 
first day o’ Holy Week, it is Christ's 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem which is 
ehictly contemplated. But, in fact, Hol 
Week beyzins wi. the Monday, not wit 
the Sunday. At least this is the reckon- 
ing of St. Cyril, “heophilus and St. 
Epiphanius quoted by Routh in his 
“ Reliquis Sacra” (tm. li. p. 52). We 
therefore reserve our account of Palm 
Sunday for a special art's, and confine 
ourselves here to the cerem ‘nies of Iloly 
Week. 

The Tenebra.—This is the reme given 
to the matins and lauds of the / Uowing 
day, which are usually sung on thv after- 
goon or evening of Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday in Holy Week. The “‘Glu-w 
Patri” at the end of the Psalms and 1. 
the responsories, the hymns, antiphons 
of the blessed Viryvin, &c., are omitted in 
sirn of sorrow. ‘The lessons of the tirst 
nocturn are taken from the Lamentations 
of Jeremias, the Hebrew letter which 
being each verse in these acrostic ! feo 
being retained im Latin. At the bevin- 
ning of the office thirteen lighted candles 
are placed on a triangular candelabrum, 
and at the end of each psalm one is put 
out, till only a single candle is left lighted 
at the top of the triangle. During the 
singing of the Benedictus the candles on 
the high altar are extinguished, while at 
the antiphon after the Benedictus the 
single candle left alight is hidden at the 
Epistle corner of the altar, to be brought 
out aguin at the end of the office. This 
extinction of lights (whence probably the 
name tenebre or darkness) is best ex- 
plained by Amalarius Fortunatus, who 
wrote in 820. It figures, he says, the 
growing darkness of the time when Christ 
the light of the world was taken. The 
last candle, according to Idenedict AIV., 
is hidden, not extinguished, to signify that 
death could not really obtain dominion 
over Christ, though it appeared to do. 
The clapping made at the end of the 
office is said to symbolise the confusion 
consequent on Christ's death. 

Holy Thursday.—On this day one 
Mags only can be said in the same church, 
and that Mass must be a public one, 
The Mass is celebrated in white vestments, 
because the institution of the Eucharist is 
joyfully commemorated, but at the same 
time there are certain signs of the mourn- 
ing proper to Iloly Week. The bells, 


1 Je. acrostic in the original Hebrew. No 
attempt is made to preserve the acrostic in the 
Vulgate. 
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which ring at the Gloria, do not sound 
arain till the Gloria in the Mass of Holy 
Saturday, aud the Church returns to her 
ancient use of summoning the faithful or 
arousing their attention by a wooden 
clapper. Nor is the embrace of peace 
given. The celebrant consecrates an 
additional Host, which is placed in a 
chalice and borne in procession after the 
Mass to a place prepared for it. In 
ancient times this procession occurred 
daily, for there was no tabernacle over the 
altar for reserving the particles which re- 
mained over after the communion of the 
faithful. Mediseval writers connect the 
procession with the Blessed Sacrament on 
Holy Thursday with our Lord’s journey to 
the Mount of Olives after the Last Supper. 
The “Pange lingua” is sung during 
the procession, and the place to which the 
Blessed Sacrament is removed—often 
calisd the Sepulchre, but properly the 
altar of repose—is decked with flowers 
and ligkts. Afterwards the altara are 
stripped. Th's used to be done, accords 
ing to Vert is his explanation of the cere- 
monies of the Alxss, every day after the 
celebration of the sacrifice, and is re- 
tained on Holy Thursday to remind the 
Christians of the way in which their 
Master was stripped of his garments. 
In St. Peter's the chief aliar is washed 
with wine, and @ similar custom prevails 
among the Dominicans and Carmcltes, 
and in some churches of France ana Gan 
many.! 

The stripping of the altars is followed 
by the washing of the feet, called “ Manda- 
tum ” from the words of the first antiphon 
sung during the ceremony—*“ Mandatum 
novum,” &c., “A new commandment I 
give unto you, that vou love one another ; ” 
whence our Inglish word Maundy 
Thursday. The principal priest or prelate 
of the church assisted by deacon and 
subdeacon washes the feet of twelve poor 
men. ‘The Pope washes the feet of thir- 
teen poor persons, all of whom are priests; 
and some churches follow the Papal 
custom. The observance of the Mandatum 
is mentioned as a recognised custom, and 
is enforced under penalties, by the twenty- 
second Council of Toledo in 694. 

Since the seventh century the holy 
oils, formerly consecrated at any time, 
have been blessed by the bishop in the 
Mass of this day. Twelve priests and 
seven deacons assist as witnesses of the 
ceremony. ‘The bishop and priests breathe 

1 So says Benedict XIV., speaking of hie 
own time, 
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three times upon the oil of the cate- 
chumens and the chrism, meaning by 
this action that the power of the Holy 
Spirit is about to descend on the oils; and 

ter the consecration is complete they 
salute the oils with the onde: “ Hail, 
holy oil; hail, holy chrism.” Another 
rite proper to Holy Thursday, now passed 
into disuse, was the reconciliation of 

nitents. This reconciliation on Iloly 

hursday is mentioned by Pope Innocent I. 
and St. Jerome. The Mass now cele- 
brated is one out of three which used to 
be said, the other two being for the con- 
secration of the chrism and the recon- 
ciliation of penitents. 

Good Spidey (macxa oravpectpoy, 
p-rasceve, OF mapacxevn—t.e. the day of 
preparation for the Jewish Sabbath—caena 
pura, dies absolutionis, dies salutarts). 
On this day the Church commemorates 
the Passion of Christ, so that it is the 
most sad and solemn of all the days in 
Holy Week. The ofliciating clergy appear 
in black vestments, and prostrate them- 
sclvesa before the altar, which still remaius 
stripped. Nor are the candles lighted. 
After a short pause, the altar is covered 
with white cloths, and passayes of the 
Old ‘Testament, followed by the history of 
the Passion from St. John are read. 
Next the Church prays solemnly for all 
conditions of men, for all the members 
of the hierarchy, for the prosperity 
of Christian people, for catechumens, 
heretics, Jews and Pagans. Belore each 
prayer the sacred ministers genuflect, 
except before that for the Jews, when 
the genuflection is omitted in detestation 
of the feigned obeixance with which the 
Jews mocked Christ. When the prayers 
are ended, the cross, which has been up 
to this time covered with black, is exposed 
to view, “adored ” [see the article Cross] 
and kisxed by clery and people. During 
the adoration the “ Tuproperia ” are sung, 
each improperium being followed by the 
Trisagion in Greek and Latin. Jmpro- 
pertum ig a barbarous werd used by Latin 
writers ofa late age meaning “ reproach,” 
and these “ reproaches”’ are addressed in 
dramatic form by Christ to the Jewish 
people, They begin with the touching 
words, “My people, what have I done to 
thee, wherein have I vexed thee ? Answer 
me.” The ‘Trisazion is so called because 
the word “holy ” occurs three times in it: 
“ Holy God, holy [andj strong, holy [and] 
immortal, have pity on us.” It was tirst 
introduced at Constantinople, and it is 
probably because of its Greek origin that 
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It is recited in the Good Fri 
Greek as well as in Latin. 

We have now to speak of the most 
striking and singular feature in the Good 
Friday ritual. 3 rom very ancient times, 
as appears from the Council of Laodicea, 
canon 49, and the Synod in Trullo, 
canon 52, the Greek Church abstained 
from the celebration of Mass in the proper 
sense of the word during Lent, except on 
Saturdays and Sundays, and substituted 
for it the Mass of the Presanctified, in 
which the priest received as communion 
a Ilost previously consecrated. The 
Greelis still observe thia ancient use, but 
the Latin Church contents herself with 
abstaining from the celebration of Masson 
Good Friday, the day on which Christ 
was offered as @ bleeding vietim for our 
sins. ‘This Mass of the Presanctified on 
Good Friday is mentioned by Pope Inno» 
cent I. in his letter to Decentius. The 
Blessed Sacrament is borne in procession 
from the chapel where it was placed the 
day before, cial the choir sing the hymn 
“ Vexilla Repis.” The priest places the 
Host on the altar, the candles of which 
are now lighted. The Blessed Sacrament 
is elevated and adored while the wooden 
clapper is sounded; it is divided into 
three parts, one of which is put into a 
chalice containing wine and water. 
Finally the priest receives the portions of 
the [ust which remain on the paten, and 
then takes the wine with the third portion 
of the Host. According to a Roman Ordo 
written about the year 800 and quoted by 
Thomassin (“‘Traité des Festes”), the cere- 
mony ended with the silent communion 
of the faithful; but the present discipline 
of the Church forbids communion to be 
given on Good Iriday except in the case 
of sickness. 

Holy Saturday.— Before entering on 
the history of the ceremonies for this the 
last day of Holy Week it is necessary to 
say something about the time at which 
they are ata We learn from the 
Ipistle of Pope Innocent already quoted 
that in his time no Mass was said during 
the day hours of Holy Saturday, The 
oflice began at the ninth hour, te. 
at three o'clock p.m.; the faithful kept 
vigil in the church, and the Mass cele- 
brated at midnight belonged rather to the 
morning of Easter Sunday than to Hol 
Saturday. This state of things lasted ti 
late in the middle aves. Hugo of St. 
Victor (died 1140) mentions the eustom 
then creeping in of anticipating the vigil 
office; but the old mode of observance is 
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ken of as still subsisting in some 
churches by Durandus (lived about 1250) 
and Thomas Waldensis (after 1400). 
Though the time is changed, the words of 
the office remain as they were. This 
explains the joyous character of the Mass, 
the fact that the history of the resur- 
rection is sung in the Gospel, and the 
allusion to the night time in the Pre!ace, 
the “ Communicantes,” and the majestic 
lancuage of the Collect, ““UO God, who 
didst illumine this most holy night with 
the glory of the Lord's resurrection.” 

t present the ceremonies begin early 
in the morning with the blessing of the 
new fire struck from the flint. This 
blessing was unknown at Rome in the 
time of Pope Zacharias (anno 751), 
though it is recognised about a century 
later by Leo IV. Apparently it was the 
custom in some churches daily to bless 
the fire struck for the kindling of the 
lamps, and about the year 1100 this bene- 
dictlun was reserved exclusively for Holy 
Saturday, when the fire is an aj propriate 
image of the Light of light rising again 
like “ the sun in his strength.” I'rom this 
fire a candle with three stems, and placed 
on a reed, is lighted and carried up the 
church by a deacon, who three times 
chants the words “Lumen Christi.” 
The same eymbolism reappears in the 
ee candle, which is blessed by the 

eacon, who fixes in it five grains of 
blessed incense in memory of the wounds 
of Christ and the precious spices with 
which he was anointed in the tomb, and 
afterwards lichts it from the candle on 
the reed. The use of the paschal candle 
goes back very fur—as far at least as the 
time of Zosimus, who was made Pope in 
417—and the sublime words of the 
“ Exultet,” a triumphant hymn of praise 
which the deacon sings in the act of 
blessing the candle can scarcely be less 
ancient. The great critic Martene attri- 
butes it to St. Augustine. 

The blessing of the candle is followed 
by the twelve prophecies, and after they 
have been ead, the priest goes in pro- 
cession to bless the font. This last blessing 
carries us back to the days of the ancient 
Church in which the catechumens were 
presented to the bishop for baptism on Holy 
Saturday and the vigil of Pentecost. The 
water in the font is scattered towards the 
four quarters of the world, to indicate the 
catholicity of the Church and the world- 
wide efficacy of her sacraments; the priest 
breathes on the water in the form of a cross 
and plunges the paschal candle three times 
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into the water, for the Spirit of God le te 
hallow it, and the power of Christ is to 
descend upon it; and lastly a few drops of 
the oil of catechumens and of the chrism 
are poured, in order, says Gavantus, to 
signify the union of Christ our anointed 
king with his people On the way back 
from tha font the Litanies of the Saintes 
are begun, they are continued while the 
sacred ministers lie prostrate before the 
altar, and, as they end, the altar is decked 
with flowers and the Massa is beyun in 
white vestients. At the Gloria the organ 
sounds and bells are rung, and the joyful 
strains of the Alleluia peal forth after the 
Epistle. The vespera of the day are in- 
serted in the Mase after the Communion, 

The reason for the jubilant character 
of the Mass has been given above, but 
there are some other peculiarities which 
need explanation. The kiss of peace is 
omitted, because in the ancient rite the 
faithful kissed each other in the church 
as day was breaking, with the words, 
“The Lord is risen;” there was therefore 
a natural objection to anticipating the 
ceremony in the Mass at midnight. The 
Agnus Dei, which was introduced by Pope 
Sergius towards the end of the seventh 
century, was never added to this Mass, 
The Communion aid Postcommunion are 
simply replaced by vespers. But why is 
there no Offertory ? Liturgical writers 
give many diflerent answers, none of 
which are satisfactory. Gavantus alleges 
that the celebrant alone communicated, 
and that hence there was no oblation 
of bread and wine on the part of the 
faithful, I3ut, though now custom and a 
decree of the Congregation of Rites forbid 
communion, it is certain, as Meratus pointe 
out, from the Gelasian Sacramentary, that 
the faithful in former times did communi- 
cate and did make the usual oblations on 
this day. Meratus himself has no better 
explanation to give than the desire to 
shorten the Mass as much as possible on 
account of the long offices ac hieb preceded 
it. (Chiefly from Gavantus, Meratus, 
Thomassin, “Sur les I’estes,” and Benedict 
XIV. “ De Festis,”) 

HOMICIDE. The violent slaying of 
one human being by another. The modes 
are various—e.g. shooting, stabbing, strang- 
ling, causing abortion, drowning, throwing 
from a height, the denial of food, «ce. 
Ilomicide may be either intentional or 
accidental. If intentional, it may be so 
either directly or indirectly: directly, aa 
when one man kills another ‘with the fell 
intention of killing him; indirectly, as 
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when a man, without v'ual tention to 
kill, does that which he knows is dauger- 
ous to life—e.g. kicks a fallen man violently 
about the head. Intentional homicide may 
be either just or unjust. The cases when 
it may be justly done are these four: the 
command of God ; the execution of public 
justice ; a just war ; and necessary defence 
either of oneself or others.” lor the first 
case the canonists cite the command of 
{Zod to Abraham to slay his son, and the 
putting to death by the Israelites of the 
women and children whom they found in 
Jericho. The second case is that of judges, 
civil or military, who justly condemn men 
to death,' and of executioners or so!diers 
putting their mandates in force. For the 
third case, see the articleon War. The 
case of life justly taken in necessary de- 
fence is one that requires a careful exam- 
ination of the surrounding circumstances. 
Homicide is only lawful in this case if it be 
done “cum moderamine inculpats tutelz,” 
“under the limitation of an unblamable 
defensiveness,” A defence of oneself which 
exceeds the measure of the assault made 
upon one (ag, if a man were to kill an un- 
armed footpad, or an assaiJant whom it 
was in his power to disarm or get rid of in 
some other way) does not comply with the 
condition just mentioned. Nor is that 
defence of oneself “ unblamable,” and 
therefore justifiable, which would make a 
criminal who was being led to execution 
rise up against the officers of the law and 
kill them in order to effect his own escape; 
for in such a case there would be no justa 
causa for defending his life, and so it would 
be blamable. Nor, thirdly, is that a law- 
ful self-defending homicide which takes 
away the life of the or, not at the 
monent of the assault, but after some time 
has elapsed, and by way of revenge. But 
if the condition “cum moderamine incul- 
tee tuteles” be duly observed, a man may 
awfully kill an unjust aggressor, not only 
in defence of his own life, but in defence 
of the life of a parent or a wife or any of 
his kindred, or even of an innocent 
stranger. It is lawful also to kill an un- 
just aggressor in defence of temporal pos- 
sessions, if they are of great value to their 
possessor, and cannot otherwise be pro- 
tected or recovered. But it is not lawful 
even in defence of honour and reputation, 
to kill a man in a combat offered or ac- 
cepted on private authority. [See DUEL. | 
Several other forms of unlawful homicide 
are enumerated among the Condemned 
Propositions. 
§ Rom. xiii. 4. 
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In unjust intentional homicide a man 
waay be either a principal, an accumplice, 
or an accessory. Ifa principal, it is 
by one of the various ways of killing 
specified at the beginning of the article. 
if an accomplice, he is so either by 
counsel (inflaming the wrath of another, 
exaggerating his wrongs, &c.), or by co- 
operation (supplying the principal with 
weapons, hindering the person assailed 
from defending himself, &c.). If an acces- 
sory, it is in one of three ways— by pre- 
cept, by protection, by permission. An 
unjust Judge knowingly condemning inno- 
cent persons to death ia an accessorial 
homicide by precept; the executioner in 
such a case would incur no blame. A 
master ordering his servants to kill his 
private enemy falls under the same cate- 
gory; the servants are also guilty, becauso 
they should not have obeyed an unlawful 
command: Bothwell’s ordering some of 
his retainers to murder the Lord Darnley 
is @ case in point. Persons who shelter, 
maintaip, and favour homicides are acces 
sory to homicide by protection. Lastly, 
magistrates who neglect to enforce tho 
law against murderers and highwaymen, 
and so allow them to practise upon other 
men's lives with impunity, are accessory 
to homicide by permission. (Ferraris, 
Homicida, Homiciasum.) 

MOMILY (from dpAia, intercourse) 
is used by ecclesiastical writers to signify 
a familiar discourse on Holy Scripture, 
The homily differs from the Adyos, or dis 
course, because the homily does not, like 
the oration or discourse, set forth and 
illustrate a single theme. It sacrificee 
artistic unity and simply follows the ordet 
of subjects in the asa of Scripture to 
be explained. On the osher hand, a homil 
is distinct from mere exegesis Or expog.. 
tion, because the latter it addressed to the 
understanding, while the .omily is meant 
to affect the heart also aud to persuade 
those who hear to apply ‘he lessons of 
Scripture for the reformation of their lives. 
The word homily in the sense of discourse 
first occurs in the Epistle of St. Ignatius 
to Polycarp,c. 5. The earliest homilies 
on Scripture which we possess are those 
of Origen, though for the most part they 
only survive ina Latin version. Jerome 
calls the homilies of Origen “ tractatus ” 
so that this word may be fairly regarded 
as the equivalent of the Greek dysXia, 
Homilies were written in abundance 
later Fathers, and early in the midd 
ages Homiliaria or collections of homiliee 
were compiled. The famous Homiliarium 
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of Paul Warnefried was made at the 
command of Charlemagne and cuntains 
homilies for the Sundays and festivals of 
the year. Wherever the lesson in the 
matin office of the Breviary is taken from 
the Gospels, a homily by one of the Fathers 
is appended to explain and apply the 
words of the sacred text. (See Probst, 
« Lehre und Gebet in den ersten drei Jabr- 
hunderten,” p. 203.) 

MOMOOUBION (of one essence or, a8 


it is usually translated, of one substance), a ' 


word used by the Fathers of Nicsa, to 
express the truth that the Son is one God 
with the Father. The heretical party, 
starting with the notion common to their 
heresy in all its varying shapes that the 
Father and Son were of distinct essence, 
confessed at most that the Son was of like 
essence with (the dzoovorov) or even only 
“like” (Guotos) the Father. “Ilere, then,” 
says Cardinal Newman, “the word ‘ one 
in substance’ did just enable the Catholics 
to join issue with them, as exactly ex- 
pressing what the Catholics wished to 
express, viz. that there was no such dis- 
tinction between them as made the term 
‘like’ oecessary, but that their relation to 
each other was analogous to that of a 
material offspring to a material parent, or 
that as material parent and oflspring are 
individuals under one common spectes, sO 
the Father and Son are persons under one 
common individual substance.” The his- 
tory of the words ‘“ homoousion” and 
¢ homovusion” will be found in the article 
ABIANS. 

HONORARY CANONS. Desides 
the residentiary Canons there are, in con- 
nection with all the cathedral chapters of 
France, Austria, and Prussia, a certain 
number of honorary canons, who are not 
bound to residence. These are nominated 
by the bishops, and selected from among 
the higher chergy—deans, curés cantonaux, 
and priests who have rendered eminent 
services to the Church—and many of 
them Yecome in time titular canons, with 
all the privileges attaching to that posi- 
tion; but they cannot claim this succession 
as a matter of right. They usually re- 


ceive a small emolument. (Wetzer and 
Welte.) 
momorrus. The condemnation of 


Pope Honorius by the Sixth General 
Council isa fact so remarkable in itself, 
and possesses 8. much additional interest 
from the discussion which it has occa- 
sioned in modern times, that it seems 


1 Newman, Treatises of St Athanasius. 
Edition of 1842, p. 144. 
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best to give some account of the facts 
and the inferences to be drawn from them 
in a separate article. There is a vast 
literature on the question, for it was for 
a long time a matter of contention be 
tween Gallicans and Ultramontanes, while 
the definition of Papal infallibility in our 
own day has served to bring Honorius 
once more before the bar of history, and 
to reopen the controversy on the sense of 
his famous letters, and the precise mean- 
ing of the anathema which the council 
hurled at his head. We cannot, there- 
fore, pretend to state, and much less to 
examine all the views which have been — 
advanced, or to give anything like a 
detailed history of the controversy. We 
shall content ourselves with mentioning 
the most prominent facts, and addi 
what we believe to be a fair and ininattial 
estimate of their bearing on the Papal 
claims. 

We will first of all remind the reader 
of the points at issue in the Monothelite 
controversy to which the letters of Hono- 
rius relate, The Monothelites, who were 
really Eutychians or Monophysites in dis- 
guise, held that there was in Christ only 
one will (viz. the Divine Will) and one 
operation. The Catholic doctrine on the 
other hand, is that, as Christ had two 
natures, there were in Him two operations, 
or modes of acting, viz. the Divine and 
human, for each nature, from the very 
fact that it is a living nature, must needs 
act, must needs have an energy proper to 
itself; and again, since Christ is man, He 
must have a human will, for human 
nature without a human willis not human 
nature at all. | 

Honorius became Pope in 625, and in 
633 or 634 Sergius wrote asking his help 
in the following difficulty. Cyrus, Patrie 
arch of Alexandria, had succeeded in 
bringing certain Monophysites (viz. the 
Theodosians) to the Church by admitting 
that, as in Christ there was but one per- 
son, 80 there was but one operation proper 
to the God-man Christ (uia Geardpixn em 
epyeia). Sophronius, monk in Palestine, 
and about 634 Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, justly objected to this term of 
union as a betrayal of the faith defined at 
Chalcedon. The doctrine of St. Leo and 
the Church is, two natures, therefore two 
operations. The doctrine of Cyrus was 
one person of the Word, therefore, one 
operation ; 80 that in reality he was joins 
ing the Monophysites, not the Monophys- 
ites the Church. The compromise, howe 
ever, was warmly espoused by Sergius, 
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and he was naturally anxious to prevent 
the Pope from interfering on the side of 
Sophronius, and so undoing the work of 
reunion already effected. But let the 
reader observe that Sergius did not put 
his doctrine honestly and fairly before the 
Pope.’ He did not ask him to accept the 
doctrine of a single operation, but he ex- 
pressed his desire that peace should be 
secured and scandal saved by avoiding 
either expression, one operation or two 
operations. The former, he said, though 
found in the Fathers, might cause surprise 
to the simple; the latter had no support 
in tradition, and might lead to the false 
doctrine that in Christ there were two 
contrary wills (800 GeAnpara évurtios 
mpds GAAnAa é€xorra). Accordingly Hono- 
rius addressed two letters to Sergius; the 
earlier of the two exists entire in a Greek 
translation, but this version may be ac- 
cepted as an accurate one, for it was com- 
pared with the Latin original in the 
archives of Constantinople by John de 
Prato, Papal deputy ut the Sixth Council. 
Of the second letter we have fragments 
only, which are preserved in the Acts of 
the Sixth Council, Session xiii. 

In his former letter the Pope praises 
Sergius for bis moderation aud prudence. 
He teaches that Christ wrought both as 
man and God, which is equivalent to a 
confession of the two operations, but he 
expresses his strong wish that neither 
formula, ‘‘ one operation” or “ two opera- 
tions,” should be used, and adds contemp- 
tuously that such formule should be left 
to the vain disputes of cavilling gram- 
marians. Moreover, after speaking about 
the union of the natures in a single per- 
son, he proceeds to say, “ Whence also we 
confess one will of the Lord Jesus Christ ” 
(o6ev nat év GAnpa dporoyotper rov Kupiou 
"Invov Xptorov), “since plainly our nature 
was taken by the Godhead, and that na- 
ture sinless, as it was before the fall.” 

In his second letter, so far as we can 
judge from the fragments of it which 
remain, Honorius does not reassert his 
belief that Chr'st had but one will, and 
on the other hand he puts forward still 
more ate y the doctrine of two opera- 
tions. For he confesses two natures in 
Christ, “ unmixed, undivided, unchanged,” 

ting what is characteristic [of each] 
(evepyovcas rd t8:a), though he again re- 


pudiates as inexpedient, the formula “two. 


operations.” | 
It ie certain that Honorius found 


1 He had, however, already modified his 
language before he wrote *o Honorius. 
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orthodox advocates, who maintained that 
he had written with good intentions, and 
that his words had been misconstrued. 
Thus Pope John IV. in a letter to the 
Emperor Constantine, dated 641, defended 
Honorius on the ground that when he 
said “we confess one will of the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” he meant one human will, 
and the Roman abbot, John Symponus, 
whose services Honorius had used in 
writing to Sergius, takes the same line 
of defence. But in the Sixth Oouncil 
Honorius met with harder measure. In 
Session xiii, held March 28, 681, the 
fathers declare that after reading the 
letter of Honorius to Sergius, they found 
that it was “altogether alien from the 
Apostolic dogmas, and followed the false 
doctrine of the heretics.” They anathe- 
matised the Monothelite leaders, and with 
them Houorius, who “in all things fol- 
lowed his mind [#.e. the mind of Sergius 
and contirmed his impious doctrines ” (xar 
Tivra Ta TH €xeivou yrwopn €EaxoAovéncayra 
Kul T@ aUTov ace3n kupwoarta Soypara),. 

In the acclamations of Session xvi., 
the bishops shouted “ Anathema to Hono- 
rius the heretic!” and in the decree of 
faith, Session xviil., Honorius is spoken 
of as a tool in the hands of the devil. 
This decree was signed by the whole 
council, including the Papal legates, and 
by the Emperor. In a letter to the 
Emperor confirming the conciliar defini- 
tion, Pope Leo II., after anathematising 
Cyrus, Sergius, &c., “the discoverers of 
new error,” continues thus: ‘ Also Hono- 
rius, who did not endeavour to sanctify 
this Apostolic church by teaching of 
Apostohe tradition, but permitted the 
spotless one to be defiled by unholy be= 
trayal.”' ‘The anathema of the Sixth was 
repeated in the Eighth General Council, 
its justice was recognised by Pope Hae 
drian If., and for a time each Pope at his 
election swore that he acknowlediéed the 
Sixth Council, which pronounced eternal 
anathema against Sergius, Pyrrhus, &e., 
and also against Honorius, “ because he 
fostered the perverse statements of the 
heretics ” (“quia pravis hereticorum as- 
sertiouibus fomentum impendit ”). 

The reader is now in possession of the 
chief facts, and the following questions 
naturally rise out of them—viz. (1) What 
is the independent judgment which would 
be fairly passed on the letters of Hono- 


1 And so in Leo's letter to the Spanish 
bishops, “ flammam heretici dogmatis, non, uf 
decuit apostolicam auctoritatem, incipientem 
extinxit, sed negligendo confovit.’’ 
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tius, apart altogether from the fact of 
their condemnation by Pope and council ? 
(2) What is the judyment of the Church 
on the matter? (3) Were the letters of 
Honorius er cathedra? Catholic writers 
of great name have ee very different 
answers to exch of these questions. 
Pighius, Baronius, and in modern times 
Damberger, have maintained that the 
documents and particularly the Acts of 
the Sixth Council have been falsified. 
This view is not likely to find a respect- 
able defender in the future, and may be 
here summarily dismissed. But admit- 
ting that the documenta alleged are 

enuine, some writers, like Dupin and 
Rossuct in his defence of the Qallican 
declaration, have asserted that the letters 
of Honorius were heretical, and as such 
condemned. Others—e.g Garnier, Baller- 
ini, and a multitude besides—strenuvously 
maintain the orthodoxy of Honorius, 
Finally, though most U!tramontane 
authors deny that his letters were er 
cathedra,.some (and notably a recent 
Italian author, Pennachi) admit it. In 
developing our own view, we shill briefly 
note how far we are supported by the 
judgment of Catholic critics. 

(1) The Orthodory or Heresy of 
Honortus.—At first sight, no doubt it 
seems diffic:lt to excuse from heresy 
letters which repudiate the Catholic for- 
mula, “two operations,” and infer the 
unity of Christ's will from the unity of 
his person. But, ‘we think, only at first 
sight. We have seen that the Pope dis- 
tinctly admits that each nature in Christ 
was operative, which implies two opera- 
tions. Further, the Pope evidently did 
not understand the precise sense in which 
Sergius used the word ‘“ operation,” for 
He (the Pope) asserts that Christ's opera- 
tion was manifold (moAurpérws évepyet).' 
As for the “unity of will,” we must re- 
member that Sergius drew the false con- 
sequence, “if two wills in Obrist, then 
there are two contrary wills,” so that the 
words of Ifonorius on the unity of the 
will admit of an interpretation which 
vankes them perfectly orthodox. He 
argues thus. cause Christ's humanity 
was united to, and perfectly controlled by, 
she Woid, and because He assumed a sin- 
cess humanity, therefore “we confess 
one will” —i.e. his will, though not physi- 
eally, is still morally one; there can be 
Bo opposition of human and divine will in 

1 Te. the Pope takes * energy” for a single 


act, not for the whole class of operations proper 
to one nature. 
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Him. But while Honorius was free frem 
heretical error, and did not teach heresy, 
he neglected the only means by which the 
new heresy could be met. He prohibited 
and contemptuously dismissed the furs 
mula “two operations,” which exactly 
summed up the orthodox faith,’ and 
though he meant only to assert a moral 
unity in the two wills of Christ, he did so 
in language which lent iteelf easily to 
abuse on the part of the Monothelstes, 
and ha ubstained from stating the exist 
ence of two wills in Christ, just when the 
occasion imperatively demanded this state- 
ment. Thus he fomented the he 
which it was his duty to check, and his 
exalted position made his conduct doubly 
mischievous, and therefore doubly repre- 
hensible. For all that, his position is 
separated by a very wide gulf from that 
of the heresiarchs Sergius and Cyrus. 
This first part of our thesis may claim 
the support of many Oatholic critics, and 
among them of the learned Jesuita, Gar- 
nier and (in recent times) Schneemann, 
of Buallerim, and of Ilefele. 

(2) The Judument of the Church— 
Ballerini, in his famous treatise “De 
Primatu,” and many others, hold that it 
was only in the sense given above that 
the council condemned Honorius, It was, 
they say, for neglizence, not for heresy» 
that the Pope was anathematised. e 
confess that we cannot see how the words 
of the council, taken by themselves, are 
capable of this sense ;? aud here again we 
have great authorities on our side, and 
these far from Gallican. Pennachi allows 
that Honorius wes condemned asa formal 
heretic, and Hefcle’s view in his second 
edition is substantially the same. Bat 
how, it may be asked, can we defend the 
orthodoxy of letters which the Church 
has branded as heretical? We answer 
that it was the council, not the Church, 
which did so, for the Ohurch consists of 
head as well as members. The decisions 
of the council, on Catholic principles, are 
binding only so far as confirmed by the 
Pope, and II. approved the Pope's 
anathema on Honorius so far as it 
plied the assistance which his neglect 


1 Observe, however, that, as has been al 
ready said, Honorius did not clearly appreheno 
the meaning of the word “energy” as the 
heretics employed it. 

® No doubt the council made an emphatie 
distinction between Honorlus and the : 
archs Cyrus, Sergius, &c., but only, if we under- 
stand it rightly, because it on 
Sergius, &c., as the inventors of the heresy, ov 
Honorius as their dupe. 
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had given to heresy, not so far as it im- 
plied the formal heresy of Honorius him- 
self. Whether we say with Schneemann 
that the Pope confirmed the decrees of 
the council under this reserve, or, 
with Hefele, that he determined the 
precise sense which the words of the 
council were to bear (“Sie [#.e. die 
Briefe Leo’s} pricisiren nur die Schuld 
des Honorius genauer und expliciren 
dadurch den Sinn in welchem die Con- 
ciliensentenz su fassen sei”) does not 
appear to make any essential difference. 
(3) Were the Letters of Honortus ex 
a?—Hefele, even in his second 
edition, answers this question in the 
affirmative, and we follow him in believ- 
ing that Honorius exercised his apostolic 
authority, and did implicitly address the 
whole Church. He addresses Sergius, but 
he lays down rules to be observed every- 
where. Nor is there, so far as we can 
see, any reasonable doubt that Honorius 
issued a doctrinal pronouncement. True, 
he will not define that the words “one 
operation” or “two operations ” express 
the truth, and it is plausibly argued that 
his refusal to define was the very head 
and front of his offending. But though 
he does not define the ‘Monothelite doc- 
trine, he most distinctly teaches that it is 
vain and foolish to of “one opera- 
tion” or of “two operations,” and that 
such subtleties of lan e should be left 
to the ygrammariana. Honorius had 
imposed his own belief with regard to 
this point on the Church, and threatened 
to sever from his communion all who did 
not believe that the phrase “two opera- 
tions” was frivolous, we do not see how 
such a fact could be easily reconciled 
with the Vatican definition. Such a pro- 
position would be go closely connected 
with faith as to amount to nothing less 
than an error in dogmatic fact. But this 
imposition of his own belief on others is 
just what Honorius abstained from. He 
wished to impose the disciplinary law, 
that the form “ two operations” was to be 
avoided, but he stops short of requiring 
anyone to believe that the expression is 
idle and unmeaning. For this reason, as 
we think, Honorius did not teach ev 
cathedra, and there is nothing in his 
letters or in his condemnation, fairly con- 
sidered, which can be justly urged against 
the doctrine of Pa infallibility as de- 
fined in 1870. 
The different opinions on this question 
are given with tolerab‘e fulness by Schnee- 
mann, “ Stadien tiber lie Honoriusfrage,” 
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1869, and by Hefele, “ Concil.,” vol. iii, 
1877. Pennachi’s treatise “ De Honorii I, 
Romani Pontificis cnusa” appeared at 
Rome in 1870, and was sent tv all the 
bishops of the Vatican Council.’ The 
learned author is (or was) Professor Sub- 
stitutus at the Roman University in place 
of Archbishup Tizzani, who had become 
blind. 

MOSPITAL. The term is at present 
restricted to institutions for the treatment 
of the sick, and in this sense only we shall 
use it in the present article. For a 
general account of early hospitals (Noso- 
comia, from vogoxopetov; the term first 
occurs inthe fourth century) see the article 
on Cuakity, Works oF. Hospital atten- 
dants are called in the language of the 
canon law parabolant, The intirmary 
(infirmaria) with which ey nee 
monastery was provided (see the Rule 
of St. Benedict, c. 35, 36), ap to 
have furnished the model for the hospitals 
ot later times. The synod of Aix in 816 
ordered that every ecclesiastical founda- 
tion, whether of canons or monks, should 
provide accommodation for the poor, the 
sick, widows, and strangers, As a rule, 
hospitals were in early times under the 
jurisdiction of the bishop. Even at the 
Council of Trent? large powers of visitation 
and supervision of the accounts of hospi- 
tals were assigned to the bishops; but in 

ractice these powers were greatly limited 
rom the first i the existence of contrary 
customs and privileges, and at present 
they are hardly exercised at all. The 
special endowments which in course of 
time were founded for the support of hos 
pitals came to be much diverted fron 
their original destination ; in consequence 
of which the Council of Vienne (1312) 
forbade that the charge of a hospital, un- 
less it was expressly so ordered in the 
original foundation, should be conferred 
titulo benefictt on any secular clerk, but 
ordered that their government should be 
committed to prudent and capable men of 
good character, who should make pericdi- 
cal reports to the ordinaries or their dele- 
gates.” From this decree the lay ad- 
ministration of hospitals may be said to 
date. 

The earliest distinct record of the 
establishment of @ hospital in England 
connects it with the name of Archbishoy 
Lanfranc, who built wocden tenements 
outside the west gate of Canterbury 
(about 1080) for the reception of persone 

1 Sess. xxii. De Ref. 8 9. 
? Fleury, xci. 60, 
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afflicted with the king's evil.!| The priory 
and hospital of St. Bartholomew's, Smith- 
field, were founded by one Rahere, a 
miuetrel, in 1102. The hospital of St. 
Thomas, in the Borough, was founded by 
the prior of Bermondsey in 1213; it was 
Femoved to its present site in Lambeth 
in 1871. The priory and hospital of 
Bedlam (a corruption of “ Bethlehem ”) 
were founded in 1247. These three in- 
stitutions were given up or sold to the 
citizens of London by Henry VIII. after 
the dissolution of monasteries, and have 
continued to be flourishing hospitals down 
to the present time. A great movement 
in the building of hospitals took place in 
the eighteenth century ; the writer in the 
“Inc. Brit.” gives a list of forty-nine 
erected in England and Ireland between 
1719 and 1797. Of late years the Catho- 
lics of Ireland have shown a most Jaud- 
able and fruitful energy in this direction, 
especially in the dioceses of Dublin and 
Cork. The Mater Misericordi# hospital 
in the first-named city is a splendid 
monument of their zeal and humanity. 

It has been often urged, and not with- 
out plausibility, that the treatment of the 
sick in hospitals is less conducive to their 
recovery than their treatment at home. 
Toe returns of the mortality at these in- 
stitutions are said to prove that it varies 
in the ratio of the size of the hospital, and 
the consequent aggregaiion of patients; 
the larger the hospital, the higher is the 
rate of mortality. The statistics of surgi- 
cal cases and lying-in cases have heen 
carefully examined; and it has been 
established that out of a thousand ampu- 
tation cases in the London hospitals, four 
hundred, on the average, are followed by 
death, whereas in only a hundred and 
eight cases out of a thousand, in country 
practice, is this the case. Similarly, in 
the lying-in hospitals, thirty-five women 
out of a thousand die, whereas the general 
average of deaths in country practice is 
only 4# per 1,000. The diseases which 
are align fatal in hospitals, and which 
it is most difficult to keep out of them, 
are hospital gangrene, erysipelas, surgical 
fever, and puerperal fever. On the other 
hand it is urged that, for the poor at any 
rate, the treatment of their diseases in 
hospitals enables them to obtain an 
amount of care, and of suitable food and 
medicine, which they could not possibly 
command at home; that medical practice 
would suffer severely if deprived of that 
clinical instruction for which hospitals 

1 Malmesbury, Gest. Pont. i. 44. 
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afford facilities; and that rigorous pre 
cautions as to ventilation and drainage, 
and against overcrowding, have been 
always found effectual in reducing the 
rate of hospital mortality. (Ferraris, 
Hosmtale; “ Wncycl. Britan.” art. Hos 
pital, by Prof. de Chaumont; Smith and 
Cheetham.) 

HOSPITALLERS. I. Hospitales; 
Knights of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem ; Knights of Rhodes; Knighta 
of Malta. This celebrated order, whi 
in its palmy days had vast possessions in 
every country in Europe, and enjoyed 
immunities which almost rendered them 
independent of the dex loct, grew up out 
of humble beginnings. Some merchanta 
of Amalfi founded at Jerusalem about the 
middle of the eleventh century a convent, 
church, and hospital, for the benefit of 
poor pilgrims visiting the Holy Places. 
At the date of the siege of Jerusalem by 
the Crusaders (1009), the hospital was in 
charge of Abbot Gerard, a Proven 
The intrepid devotion with which Gerard, 
before and after the city fell, sought to 
relieve human suffering without distinc- 
tion of creed or class, drew forth the 
admiration of Duke Godfrey, who author- 
ised the separation of the hospital from 
the convent, and gave to it one of his 
own manors. Others among the princely 
and noble crusaders followed this example, 
and the “ Brothers of the Hospital of St. 
John the Baptist” soon became a wealthy 
fraternity, and founded dependent hosp 
tals in various places. Gerard died in 
1118; his successor, Raymond du Pry, 
took the title of Master, and drew up a 
rule for the order, which Calixtus II. con- 
firmed in 1120. The rule was exceed- 
ingly austere; all the brothers, laymen 
as well as clerks, were required to take 
the three vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience; abstinence was to be kept on 
all Wednesdays and Fridays, and from 
Septuagesima to Eastor; all faults were 
sternly punished; gross sins visited by 
expulsion. Knights began to join the 
brotherhood; Raymond himself was one; 
and the members were divided into three 
classes—knights, who were all of noble 
birth; priests or chaplains; and brothers 
servants, who were not noble. The reve- 
nues of the order being by this time very 
considerable, and Jerusalem being in a 
settled condition, new views presented 
themselves to the more aspiring among 
the members. Of the religious fervour 
of the first knights who joined the order 
it is impossible to doubt, when one cow 
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adders the rigour of the life which they 
voluntarily embraced ; still they did not 
cease to be knights; and the critical con- 
dition of the little Christian kingdom, 
planted as an outpost in the midst of 
a ceoatceens fi ni of misbelievers, 
might naturally suggest to them that 
they would bear the sword in vain if 
they did not wield it as occasion arose in 
support of the Christian cause. They 
therefore first joined, then initiated expe- 
ditions against the Moslems; returning 
from which, they laid aside their arms and 
resumed the care of the sick in the hos- 
pital. By degrees their military duties 
assumed the first place in their own minds, 
and in the thoughts of other men; and 
they became, with the Templars, one of 
the chief bulwarks of the Christian power 
in the East. Dissensions arose, and were 
of long continuance, between them and 
the Templars; on one occasion (125¥), 
the forces of the two orders fought a 
itched battle on the soil of Palestine. 
Vhen, in 1187, Jerusalem fell before the 
arms of Saladin, the tenth Master of the 
order transferred the convent and hospital 
to Markab, in Phoenicia, whence, on the 
retaking of Acre by the Christians in 
1198, they were removed to that city. 
Acre, the last stronghold of Christian 
wer, fell before the Mussulmans in 
291, and the Hospitallera withdrew to 
Cyprus, whence they carried on a naval 
war for some years against the Saracenic 
nations of the Levant. After the sup- 
ression of the Templars (1310), their 
tenis were made over to the Hospitallers ; 
but the latter “had to purchase the sur- 
render from the King [of France] and 
other princes at such vast cost of money, 
raised at such exorbitant interest, that 
the Order of St. John was poorer rather 
than richer from what seemed so splendid 
a grant.”! The sojourn in pee is said 
to have witnessed a grent moral declension 
among the Knights, and a departure from 
the spirit and letter of their rule. In 
1810 they seized the island of Rhodes, 
and maintained themselves there for more 
than two centuries, in spite of all the 
efforts of the Turks. But in 1522, the 
Grand Master (this title had been used 
since 1268) being then Villiers de I'Isle 
Adam, Solyman the Magnificent sent an 
immense fleet and army against Rhodes, 
and though the defence was valiant, and 
t numbers of the besiegers were 
illed, yet being assisted by treachery 
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within the walls, the Sultan at length 
compeLed I’Isle Adam to capitulate, 
Some years later, in 1530, the Einparos 
Charles V. granted to the dispossessed 
order the island of Malta. Here, after 
repelling a vigorous attack made by Soly- 
man in 15665, they remained undisturbed 
till, in 1798, under the Grand Master Fer- 
dinand d’Hompesch, a German, some of 
the French knights having previously 
been won over by the bribes a promises 
of the French Government, the island 
was tamely surrendered to Napoleor 
Bonaparte, then on his way to Egypt. 
It was soon after blockaded by an 
lish fleet, and the garrison was compelled 
by hunger to capitulate in 1800, since 
which time Malta has been held by Eng- 
land. The Grand-Master Hompesch, in 
1799, resigned his office in favour of the 
Czar of Russia, Paul I. In that and 
following years the order was suppressed 
in several European States where it still 
had possessions, Paul was assassinated 
in 1801; Hompesch died in 1803; the 
head-quarters of the order were then, 
with Papal sanction, fixed at Catana, and 
afterwardsat Ferrara. An order of knight- 
hood, designed apparently for the purpose 
of decorating members of the nobility with 
crosses and ribands, was founded in Prussia 
in 1812, under the same name—Johanniter- 
Orden—by which the Hospitallers had 
always been known in Germany. 
After the order had attained its full 
development, it was divided into eight 
“languages,” Provence, Auvergne, France, 
Aragon, Castile, England, Germany, and 
Italy. The Grand Commander was always 
a Provencal, because that was the nation- 
ality of Raymond du Puy; the chief of 
the language of Auvergne was Grand 
Marshal; that of France, Grand Hospi- 
taller; of Italy, High Admiral; of Ara- 
gon, Grand Guardian; of Germany, Iligh 
Bailiff; of Castile, Grand Chancellor; 
and of England (before that “language” 
was suppressed on account of the national 
adoption of Protestantism), General of 
Infantry. Each language was divided 
into grand priories and bailiwicks, which 
ayain were subdivided into commanderies. 
The ordinary knights, “chevaliers de 
justice,” were required to prove noble 
irth; but a certain number of knights 
by favour, “ chevaliers de grace,” were also 
admitted, though not noble, in considera- 
tion of distinguished valour or other 
merit. The dress of a Knight in time of 
ace was & long black mantle, with a 
white cross of eight points (the “ Maltese” 
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croes) upon it; in the field he wore a red 
eoat with similar crosses in front aud on 


the back. The banner displayed a similar 
cross on a field gules, (ILélyot, “ Ordre 
de Malte;” “Conversations Lexicon,” 
Johannster-Orden.) 

mosT (from Aostia,a victim). It is 
used in the Vulgate both of Christ the 
victim of expiation for our sins, F’ph. v. 
2, and also of spiritual sacrifices, such as 
almsyiving, Phil. iv. 18. In the liturgies 
and ecclesiastical writers, the word is 
used (1) of Christ present on the altar 
under the appearances both of bread and 
wine: thus, the Mozarabic Missal men- 
tions the “ host of bread and wine;” (2) 
of Christ present under the form of bread : 
this use is recognised by the three earliest 
Roman Ordines, which were drawn up 
between the seventh and ninth centuries: 
(3) of the bread before its consecration ; 
so the word is employed in the ordinary 
language of Oatholics at the present day, 
and the word in this sense occurs in the 
Offertory of the Roman Missal, when the 
priest prays “ Receive, O Holy Father, 
this unspotted Host,” &c., taking the 
bread, not for what it is, but for what 
it is to become after consecration. Le 
Brun (“ Explic. de la Messe,” p. iii. a. 6) 
says that this prayer was borrowed from 
the Spanish liturgy, and inserted in the 
Roman Missal towards the end of the 
eleventh century. The writer of the 
article Host in Smith and Cheetham, 
maintains that in the Spanish liturgy the 
words were used of the consecrated Host, 
the unconsecrated elements being known 
in early times as “oblata.” 

The form and material of the altar- 
breads, the offertory, the consecration and 
elevation of the Host, are explained in 
separate articles, but this is perhaps the 
most convenient place to speak of the 
breaking of the Host. 

All liturgies, following the example of 
our Lord at the last supper, require the 
Host to be broken. The Greeks break 
the Host into four parts, of which one is 
received by the celebrating priest, another 
by the other communicants, while a third 
is reserved for the sick, and a fourth put 
into the chalice. In the Mozarabic rite 
the Host is divided into nine parts. In 
the Roman Mass the Host used to be 
divided into three parts, one for the cele- 
brant, another for the communicants pre- 
sent and for the sick, while a third was 
pleced in the chalice. Traces of this 
ancient usage still remain in the Papal 
Mass, when the deacon and subdeacon 
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communicate from the same Host as the 
Pope, and in the Mass of episcopal conse- 
cration, in which the consecrator and the 
new bishop receive portions of the Host 
consecrated jointly by both. Moreover, in 
the ancient Roman Mass the celebrati 
bishop put into the chalice the consecra 
Host sent from another church i. i 
pe and unity, saying as he this 
{ust in the Precious Blood, * The peace or 
the Lord be always with you.” The Pope, 
according to the two oldest Ordines, per- 
formed the same rite of mixture with the 
Ilost which had been reserved from @ 
previous Mass, and which was placed on 
the altar and adored by him before his 
own Mass began. At present it is only 
trom the Host consecrated at the Mass 
that a part is taken and dropped into the 
chalice. Just befure the celebrant puts 
this portion in the chalice, he says, “Pax 
Domini,” &c., words originally intended 
for the portion consecrated at another 
Mass and reserved to symbolise the unity 
of the Church and of the sacrifice. The 
words “ IIlzac commixtio,” “ May this mix- 
ture of the Body and Blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ keep my soul unto everlast 
ing life,” are waid after the portion @f the 
Host is placed in the chalice, and ‘ have 
kept their original reference. ; 
This custom of mixing the Host and 
the Precious Blood is very ancient. It 
occurs in the Liturgy of St. James, and is 
mentioned by a Council of Orange in 441, 
And liturgical writers tell us that it 
figures the reunion of Christ's body and 
blood after his resurrection. But if we 
ask what was the historical origin of the 
rite, the question is not easily answered, 
Le Brun suggests that the Host sent 
from another church would become hard 
and dry (for altar breads were thicker in 
those days), and that this led to the prac- 
tice of moistening them with the conse- 
crated wine. He supports this explana- 
tion by analogies from the discipline of 
the early Church, and it seems at least 
very probable. As to the portion of the 
Host consecrated in the same Masa and 
dipped in the chalice, Pouget and Vert 
suppose it sprang from an old custom 
connected with communion, If the con- 
secrated wine did not suffice for the num- 
ber of communicants, ordinary wine was 
poured into a chalice, and the liquid was 
sanctified by contact with a portion of 
the Host. Benedict XIV. justly rejecta 
this theory as destitute of any solid foun- 
dation. There is no proof that the cus 
tom alleged is older than the practice 
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which still continues of placing part of 
the [lost in the chalice; and the theory is 
open to other objections. We are nut 
aware, however, that any better explana- 
tion has been devised. (Le Brun and 
Benedict .A1V. on the Mass.) 

HOUSEL. For many centuries this 
was the English name for the Blessed 
Sacrament; it had not become obsolete 
even in the time of Shakespeare, who 
makes the Ghost in Hamlet lament that 
he had been hurried “ unhouselled ” out 
of the world. The Anglo-Saxon form 
was husel; compare the Gothic hunsi, 
which in the version of Ulfilas is the trans- 
lation of mpooqopa, “ offering,” in Jcph. 
v. 2, and is seen in the rendering hunaljiada 
of onévdopa, “1 am being offered up,’ in 
2 Tim. iv. 6. Grein! connects the word 
with the Gr. catvw and Sanskr. Khan, “to 
kill.” Husel tothe ancient English meant 
the highest good and absolute enjoy ment; 
thus saa (about 700 a.p.), writing 
of the happiness of the blessed in heaven, 
says, “him bid lenge hrsel,” “ Aousel shall 
be their portion.” Robert of Gloucester 
(270) says that the Normans made their 
s:irift before the battle of Hastings, “and 
amorwe hom let hoseli,” in the morning 
caused themselves to be houselled.? The 
word does not occur in either of the 
Wycliffite versions of tie Pible. 

HROZANNA (acavvd). «A Hebrew 
word taken from Ps. exvili. (Vulg. cxvii.) 
25. “O Lord, we beseech thee, save now: 
O Lord, we beseech thee, send now 
prosperity.” The words of the Psalm, 
N) TY YAN, “save, we pray,” were shouted 
by the Jews at the most joyful of their 
feasts, that of tabernacles, while they 
waved their branches of palm and willow. 
So closely was the feast associated with 
shis shout of joyful prayer that it came 
to be called the “ Hosanna” (N)ywAn or 
ngyvin), the last or great day of the feast 
being known as “the great Hosanna” 
(nal mpyvin)! Itwas with this joyful 
shout that the crowds met our Lord as 
He entered Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. 
“TTosanna in the highest” probably 
mens “ Send help from thy place in the 
highest heavens to the Messias.” 

The word is retained in the Sanctus 
at Mass, and in the hymn in the Mass of 


Palm Sunday. 


ne Glossar der Angelsichsischen Dichter, 
A : 
3 oe in Morris and Skeat's Specimens, 
art 2. 
® Buxtorf, Lex Chald. e Rabbin. sub voc, 
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HUMERAL VEIZ. An otlong 
scarf of the sume material as the vest- 
ments, worn by the subdeacon at High 
Mass, when he holds the paten, between 
the Offertory and Paternoster; by the 
priest when he raises the monstrance to 
give benediction with the Blessed Sacra- 
ment; and by priests and deacons when 
they remove the Blessed Sacrament from 
one place to snothier, or carry it in proces- 
sion. It is worn round the shoulders, 
and the paten, pyx, or monatrance is 
wrapped in it. According to Le Brun 
(“ Isxplication de la Messe,” i. p. 319), 
this veil was introduced because in many 
churches it was tLe ancient custom for 
an aculyte to hold the paten at High 
Mass, aud he, not being in holy orders, 
could not lawfully touch the sacred vessel 
with bare hands. The Levites, as mav 
be seen in Numbers iv., were only allowed 
to bear the sacred vessels after they had 
been wrapped up in coverings. This 
reason obviously does not supply any ex- 
planation of the use of the veil by the 
priest at Benediction, &e. But though 
the priest is permitted to touch vessels 
containing the Blessed Sacrament, he ab- 
stains from doing so at certain solemn 
moments out of reverence. We ought to 
ad? that the use of the humeral veil at 
Benediction is strictly prescribed in 
several decrees of the Congregation of 
Rites. 

HUSSITES. The followers of the 
Bohemian John Huss, rector of the uni- 
versity of Pravue, who was burnt for 
heresy at the Council of Constance. His 
countrymen, or a large proportion of 
them, rose in arms in 1418 against the 
imperial government, and during a war 
which lasted thirteen years inflicted many 
defeats on the German armies, and laid 
many churches in ashes and many cities 
waste. Their principal leader was John 
Ziska, who died in 1424, and the blind 
Procopius, an ex-priest. Terrible ex- 
cesses were committed on both sides, the 
war being to a great extent one between 
two hostile nationalities, the Slavonian 
and tho German. Bohemia was at that 
time celebrated for the grandeur and 
beauty of the churches and other religious 
edifices which met the eye in every part; 
but the Hussites destroyed most oe these ; 
in Prague alone may still be seen evidence 
of the ancient architectural glory of the 
land. Several crusades were preached 
avainst them, but with little t. After 
the victory of Taass ee which dissi- 
pated the forces of the Fifth Crusade, the 
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war ceased ; and the bishops of the Coun- 
cil of Basle, which met in that year, 
Jaboured earnestly to bring about a peace- 
ful arrangement. The council conceded 
to that section of the Hussites called 
Utraquists the communion under both 
species, besides certain reforms on points 
of discipline: the sect was thus divided ; 
and when war broke out syzain in 1434, 
the insurgents sustained acrushing defeat 
at Lepan from the imperial forces. The 
legate, Philibert, bishop of Coutances, 
succeeded at last in negetiating a peace ; 
and by the treaty of Iglau (July 14:36} 
the Bohemian and Moravian nations re- 
turned to the unity of the Church. Never- 
theless, heretical opinions continued to be 
rife, until the preaching of St. Jobn 
Capistran, the glory of the Church in the 
fifteenth century—between 145] and 1453 
—wrought a great and sudden change. 
Eleven thousand Iussites are said to have 
renounced their errors before him. 
uymm. I. In the wider and anctent 
sense, tncluding Psalms and Canttcles: 
Uuvos meant originally a song of praise 
in honour of gods or heroes. It a a 
religious character, and was distinct for 
thie reason from the éyxapioy (sc. éros), 
or laudatory ode in honour of a mere man. 
In the the word is adopted as a 
translation of several Hebrew terms,' and 
here the word hymn keeps its old classical 
meaning, except, of course, that it is used 
of songs in honour of the true God. The 
use of the New Testament is the same as 
thatof the LXX. Thus we read in Matt. 
xxvi. 30, Mark xiv. 26, that Christ and 
his disciples sang a hymn (tpumoartes) 
at the close of the last supper. This 
hymn, no doubt, was the latter part of 
the I{allel (bbs), or ascription of praise, 
consisting of Ps. cxiii.-cxviii., which was 
sung on the feast of the new moon, the 
dedication, and the three great solemnities 
of Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles. 
The former part of the Hallel (Ps. cxiii. 
cxiv.) was sung before beginning the Pas- 
chal meal; the latter (Ps. cxv., exvi., 
CXViL, cxviil.), after the assembled com- 
pany had drunk of the fourth and last 
cup,” over which the “blessing of the 

1 Often the Hebrew word does not answer 
at all closely to the Greek tmvos—e.g, in Ps. 
Ixxi. 20, the LXX have dmvos for “prayers” 
( nidp n )i and the Vulgate translates duvo: into 
“laudes.” 

2 All present must taste the four cups, and 
after the fourth no more wine could be drunk 
that nizht, to both of which points our Lord 
seems to allude (Matt. xxvi. 27, 29). The 
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song ” was said, beginning with the w 
“Let all thy works praise thee, O Tora! 
and including the beautiful and solemn 
ascription, ‘‘ Blessed is he who createth 
the fruit of the vine.” In the gospels, then, 
the word hymn is not distinct from psalm. 
St. Paul, however, does make a distinc- 
tion. He tells the Ephesians (v. 19, cf 
Coloss. iii. 16) that they are not to imitate 
the drunken revelry of the heathen, but to 
express their joy in a different way. They 
are to “speak to each other in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual odes.” Probably by 
psalms the Apostle means poems in the 
style of the Hebrew ter; by hymns, 
songs in praise of God and Christ (see 
v. 19); while spiritual odes (&8al wrevpza- 
rixai) is perhaps a generic term includ- 
ing both psalms and hymns. In the first 
part, then, of this article weshall continue 
to use the word in the wide sense with 
which we set out, including under it any 
composition in praise of God which is 
adapted to be chanted or sung. 

We do not believe (though the autho- 
rity of Probst, “ Lehre und Gebet in den 
drei ersten christlichen Jahrhunderten,” 
p- 256 seqg., may be quoted against us) that 
St. Paul in the passage we quoted refers 
to the use of psalms and hymns in public 
worship. The context appears to show 
that he has in view the private intercourse 
and sovial meetings of Christians, and 
desires to point out the kind of joy and 
mirth which should accompany them. 
But it is certain that from the earliest 
times psalms and hymns were sung in 
Christian assemblies. Pliny, in his famous 
letter to ‘Trajan, written about 104, men- 
tions the Christian custom of singing a 
hymn (carmen) to Christ as God in their 
assemblies. Christian hymns are spoken 
of by Justin Martyr (“Apol.” i. 18), and it 
would be useless to sauldiply citations on 
the use of the psalms in the primitive 
Church. In them the Church of the first 
three centuries found the most natural 
expression of her own sorrow and hope 
when persecution weighed hard upon her; 
of her joy in the midst of tribulation, 
There, too, she found the moet natural 
expression of her faith, for “ nearly all the 
psalms,” Tertullian says (“Adv. Prax.” 11), 
“are spoken in the person of Christ ” 
(“Christi personam sustinent ”).! 
student interested in such matters may be 
referred to the fascinating article in Buxtorf’s 
Chaldee and Rabbinical Lexicon, sub voc. Sry 

1 There is, however, some doubt about the 
reading. Oehler reads “omnes qwi Charietl 
personam sustinent,” 
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The pealms still form the bulk of the 
Breviary office, and portions of them con- 
etantly occur in the Mass. They are sung 
antiphonally—+s.e. alternate verses of the 
psalms are chanted bv each side of the 
choir. A legend given by Socrates attri- 
butes the introduction of this antiphonal 
chant to St. Ignatius. Theodoret, with 
better reason, says that it was begun at 
Antioch by the two monks Flavian and 
Diodorus, in Constantine’s reign. This 
mode of singing came to the West some 
time later. Justina, the Arian empress, 
sought to imprison St. Ambrose. His 
people gathered round him in his church, 
and passed their time in the singing 
psalms and hymns antiphonally. This 
was the earliest instance of the custom in 
the Latin Church. 

Besides the hundred and fifty psalms, 
the Roman Breviary contains seven can- 
ticles taken from the Old and three from 
the New Testament. Their use in the 
- offices is at. least as ancient as Anualarius, 
who wrote in 820.' The following sa 
list of the canticles in question :— 

“Benedicite,” from the book of Daniel 
(the deuterocanonical portion), with ab- 
breviations and ascription of praise to the 
Trinity inserted at the end. This addi- 
tion, though not quite in the present form, 
is mentioned by Amalarius, This canticle 
ls fitly said on Sunday, the first day of 
the creation, at lauds. 

“ Confitebor,” from [sa, xii, Monday 
at lauds. 

The Song of Ezechias, from Isa. 
Exxviiil. Tuesday at lauds, 

‘The Song of Anna, 1 Reg. ii. Wed- 
nesday at lauds. 

The Song of Moses, Exod.xv. Thurs- 
day at lauds. 

The Song of Habac. cap. iii. Friday 
at lauaw. 

The Song of Moses, in Deut. xxxii. 
Saturday at lauds. 

The three New Testament canticles are, 
the “Benedictus” or Song of Zacharias; 
“ Magnificat,” called by Amalarius the 
“Hymn” of the Blessed Virgin; and the 
“Nunc Dimittis” or Song of Simeon. At 
the chanting of these last all stand, out 
of reverence for the Incarnation, to which 
they directly refer, and particular honour 
is shown to the “ Magnificat,” because of 
its epecial connection with that mystery. 
While it is sung at solemn vespers the 
altar is incensed by the officiating priest. 

1 His remarks on the canticles as used in 
fine a are quoted by Gavantus, tum. ii. § 4, 
oap. 
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Further, the Roman Church uses other 
canticles, which are not to be found in 
Scripture—viz. the ‘Te Deum,” and the 
“Trisagion,” of which an account is given 
in separate articles, and the “Gloria in 
excelsis ” and “ Gloria Patri,” of which we 
have spoken in the article Doxotocy. The 
Greek church is rich in canticles. A boauti- 
ful evening hymn or canticle still used by 
them, and as old probably as the beginniny 
of the third century,is given by Routh in 
the “Reliquia Sacre,” vol. ii, p. 516. 
It belongs to the first division of our 
subject, for it is not metrical, and ma 
be rendered thus :—“ O joyful light of the 
immortal Father, who 1s heavenly, holy, 
blessed, O Jesus Christ, having come to 
the setting of the sun, and having seen 
the evening light, we hymn the Father 
and the Son, and the Holy Spirit of God. 
Worthy art thou at all times to be hymned 
with holy voices, O Son of God, who 
givest life: wherefore the world glorifieth 
thee.” 


II. Zlymns tn the modern and more 
restricted sense.—Hymn is now generally 
used for a religious poem adapted to be 
sung, and written in metre. The eartiest 
hymn of this kind which we possess is 
by Clement of Alexandria. It occurs at 
the end of his“ Peedagogus,” and is entitled 
Uuvos Tov guwtipos Xpiotov. We have 
hymns by other Greek Fathers—e.g. by 
Gregory Nazianzen and Synesius—but the 
hymns actually used in the Greek offices 
are by later authors, St. John Damascene, 
Joseph of cae a Cosmas and 
Theophanes. Hilary of Poictiers is the 
first Latin hymn-writer whose hymns sur- 
vive; he was followed by Ambrose, Pru- 
dentius, Fortunatus, Paul the Deacon, 
Sedulius, Gregory the Great, Venerable 
Bede, St. Bernard, St. Thomas of Aquin, 
&c. &c. The Council of Agde, can. 80 
(anno 606); that of Tours, canon 23 (anno 
567) ; that of Toledo, can. 18 (anno 633), 
approve the use of hymns in the office; 
though it is plain from the words of the 
canon cited last that many felt an objec- 
tion to using even the hymns of Ifilary 
and Ambrose, on the ground that they 
were not Biblical. It was, however, very 
late (not, according to Grancolas, till the 
thirteenth century) that the Roman 
Church admitted hymns to a place in her 
Breviary offices. 

Hefele, “ Beitrage,” ii, p. 802, thus 
traces the origin of the hymns which 
occur in the Breviary and Mi The 
list is in alphabetical order, 


BF 
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Breviary Hlysns. 


1. “A solis ortus cardine.” 


called Abecedarius, because the first verse 
besins with A, the second with B. By 
Cielius Sedulius, a poet of the fifth cen- 
tury. Most likely (QNiedhal) an Jrishman. 

2. “ Ad regias agni dapcs.” Used on 
Low Sunday. By a very ancient imitator 
of St. Ambrose. 


3. “Ad sacros virgo thalamos.” For | 


the Feast of St. Gertrude. Author un- 
known; of the medieval period. 

4, “ Adoro te devote.” In the thanks- 
giving after Masa, By St. Thomas of 
Aquin (1274). 

5. “ AXterna Christi munera.” For 
feasts of Apostles. Ascribed by the Bene- 
dictines to St. Ambrose. Mune doubts 
whether it is St. Ambrose’s, but ascribes 
it to the fifth century. 

6. “ ASterna coli gloria.” Friday at 
lauds. By an ancient imitator of Si. 
A morose. 

7. “.Eterne rector siderum.” For the 
feast of Angel Guardians. By Cardinal 
Bellarmine (d. 1621). 

8, “ AXterne rerum conditor.” 
day at lauds. St. Ambrose. 

9, “ ALterne rex altissime.” For the 
Ascension. St. Ambrose, but altered. 

10. “ Ales diei nuntius.” Tuesday at 
lands. By Prudentius (born in Spain, 
0433), 

11. Alma Redemptoris Mater.” An- 
tiphon from Advent to the Purification. 
By Tlermannus Contractus, monk at 
hteiehenau (ad. 1054). 

12. “ Alto ex Olymri vertice.” Dedi- 
cation of churches. A continuation of 
“ Colestis urbs.” See below. 

13. “ Antra deserti.” For feast of St. 
John Baptist. By Paulus JDiaconus, 
eighth century. 

14. “Aspice infami.” Feast of the 
Passion. Unknown author, sixteenth to 
eighteenth century. 

15. “ Aspice ut verbum Patris.” Feast 
of Our Lord's Prayer. Author unknown, 
aixteenth to eighteenth certury. 

16. “ Athleta Christi nobilis.” Feast 
of Venantius. A continuation of “ Martyr 
Dei Venantius.” 

17. ““Auctor beate seeculi.” Sacred 
Heart. Author unknown, sixteenth to 
eighteenth century. 

18. “Axi, benigne conditor.” For 
Lent. By Gregory the Great (d. 604). 

19. “ Audit tyrannus anxius.” Holy 
(nnocenta. By Prudentius. See No. 10. 


Sun- 


HYMNS 
20. “Aurora coelum purpurat.” Sup 


| days after Lent. Old initator of St 
Used at | Ambrose. 
Christmas. The first part of the hymn is | 
' Saturday, lauds, 


21. “Aurora jam = spargit polum,” 


Same as preceding. 


22. “ Ave, maris stella.” Ascribed 
by Cardinal Thomasi to Fortunatus, 


bishop of Poictiers (d. 600), but certainly 
much later. Daniel places the date of its 
Origin between the sixth and ninth cen- 
turies. Mone considers even this date 
much too early. 

23. “Ave, Regina celorum.” Anté 
phon at compline and lauds. Author 
unknown; tenth to fifteenth hia 

24, “ Beata nobis gaudia.” For Pente- 
cost. According to Daniel, by Hilary of 
oe (d. 379) ; but this is very doubt- 
ful. 

25. “Beate pastor Petre.” Feast of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, &c. By Elpis, 
the first wife of Boethius, the famous 
minister of Theodoric. Boethius wae 
executed at Pavia in 624. ” 

26. ‘Christe, sanctorum decus ange- 
lorum.” On the feasts of Gabriel, 
Michael, and Raphael. By Rabanus 
Maurus, archbishop of Mayence (¢. 856). 

27. “Christo profusum sanguinem.” 
Common of Martyrs. Ixcept that the 
initial words are altered, this hymn is 
taken from the “ A¢terna Christi munera.” 
See No. 5. 

28. “Civis beatee patria.” Feast of 
Holy Relics. A modern hymn. 

29. “ Coslestis agni nuptias.” Feast af 
St. Juliana Falconieri, By her biographer, 
Lorenzini (anno 1719). 

30, ‘ Cozlestis urbs Jerusalem.” Dedi- 
cation of churches. Author unknown. 
Date from tenth to fifteenth century. 

31. “Ccoeli Deus sanctissime.” Wed- 
nesday at Vespers, Ly an old imitator 
of St. Ambrose. 

32. “Coelitum Joseph decus.” Feast 
of St. Joseph, sixteenth to eighteenth 


century. 

33. “Coslo  redemptor pretulit.” 
Maternity of Blessed Virgin. As pre 
ceding. 

34, ‘ Consora paterni luminis.” Tues 
days at matins. St. Ambrose. 


35. “Cor arcaiegem continens.” Sacred 
Heart. Sixteenth to eighteenth century. 

36. “Corpus domans jejuniis.” A 
continuation of “Gentis Polons gloris ” 
Ses No. 54. 

37. “Creator alme siderum” (in the 
original text “Conditor alme siderum.”) 
Imitated from St. Ambrose, but at least 
200 years later. 


HYNNS 


88, “Crudelis erodes.” 
from Sedulius. See No. 1. 

89. “Crux fidelis.” Passion Sanday. 
A part of the “ Pange, lingua, yoriosi 
lauream certaminis.” By Venantius For- 
tunatus. See No. 22. 

40. “Custodes hominum psallimus 
angelos.” Guardian Angels. By Bellar- 
mine (d. 1621). 

41. “Decora lux.” St. Peter and St. 
J’aul. By Elpis (see No. 25), but much 
altered. 

42. “Deus, tuorum militum.” Com- 
taon of a Martyr. By an old ixutator of 
Bt. Ambrose. 

43, “Domare cordis impetus.” Feast 
of St. Elizabeth of Portugal by Urban 
VIII. (@. 1644). ; 

44, “Dum nocte pulsa luciibr.” A 
sontinuation of “ Martyr Dei Ven itius.” 
Bee No. 89. 

45, “Ecce jam noctis tenuatur\ mbra.” 
Saturday at lauds. By St. Grego.7; the 
Great (d. 604). 

46, “ ie doctor Paule.” St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and Conversion 4a St. 
Paul. By Elpis (see No. 25). 

47. “En clara vox redarguit.” \‘or 
Advent. By an old imitator of St. 
Ambrose. Altered from the original tuxt. 

48. “En utsuperbacriminum.” Sac.ed 
Meart. Sixteenth to eighteenth centui y. 

49. *‘ Ex more docti mystico.” Su.i- 
Jay matins in Lent, Attributed by More 
to St. Gregory the Great. Daniel puts 
it in seventh to ninth century. 

50. “ Exite, Sion filie.” Crown oi 
Thorns, Sixteenth to eighteenth cen- 


Altered 


tury. 
BL. “ Exultet orbis gaudiis.” Feasts 
of Apostles. Tenth to fifteenth century. 

52. “ Festivis resonent.” Precious 
Blood. Sixteenth to eighteenth century. 

63. “ Fortem virili pectore.” Com- 
rune non Virginum. Cardinal Silvius 
Antonianus (d@. 1603). 

54. “Gentis Polonw decus.” Feast 
of St. John Cantius. By an author of the 
eighteenth century. 

55. “ Gertrudis arca numinis.” 
of St. Gertrude. Mediseval author. 

66. “ Gloriam sacre celebremus omnes 
Sindonis.” Feast of Our Lord’s Winding- 
sheet. Sixteenth to eighteenth century. 

57. “Hc est dies qua candida.” 
Feast of St. Theresa. By Urban VIII. 

- 68. “ Hominis superne conditor.” Fri- 
day vespers. Ambrosian. 

69. “ Hujus oratu, Deus alme, nobis.” 
Commune non Virginum. A part of “ Vir- 
ginie proles.” See 171. 


Feast 
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60. “Jam Christus astra ascenderat.” 
Pentecost. Ambrosian, and, according to 
Mone, actually by St. Ambrose, 

G1. “Jam faces lictor ferat.” Feast of 
St. John Nepomuc. Eighteenth century. 


62. “Jam lucis orto sidere.” At 
fore By an old imitator of St. Am- 
rose. 

63. “Jam  noctis umbras_ lucifer,” 


Feast of St. Catharine of Ricci. 
teenth century. 

64. “Jam sol recedit igneus.” Trinit 
Sunday, and Saturday at Vespers. Imi- 
tated from Ambrose, rani 11. Thomasi 
gives a similar hymn by Ennodius, bishop 
of Pavia (d. 521). 

65. “Jam toto subitus.” Seven 
Dolours, Sixteenth to eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

66. “ Jesu, corona celsior.” Commune 
Conf. non Pont. By an imitator of St 
Ambrose, 

67. “Jesu, corona virginum.” Come 
mon of Vireins. Ags preceding. 

68. “ Jesu, decus angelicum.” Feast of 
the Holy Name. A part of “Jesu, dulcis 
memoria.” See No. 70. 

69. “ Jesu, dulcisamor meus.” Fest 
of the Winding-sheet. Sixteenth to 
eighteenth century. 

70. “ Jesu, dulcis memoria.” Feast of 
the Holy Name. By St. Bernard (d 
1153). 

71. “Jesu, redemptor omnium.” Come 
mon of Conf. Pont. Tenth to fifteenth 
century. 

72. Jesu, redemptor omnium, quem.” 
Christmas. By an old imitator of St. 
iAmbrose. 

73. “Jesu, rex admirabilis.” Feast of 
Holy Name. A part of St. Bernard's 
hymn, “ Jesu, dulcis memoria.” 

74. “ Immense ceeli conditor.” Mone 
day at vespers. Imitated from St. Ame 
biose. Regarded by Mone as probably 
the work of St. Gregory the Great. 

76. “In profunda noctis umbra.” 
Foust of St. John Nepomuc. Eighteenth 
cenvury, 

76. “Invicte martyr.” Common of 
Martyrs. Tenth to fifteenth century. 

77. ‘Invictus heros.” Feast of St. 
John Nepomuc. Fighteenth century. 

73. “Tra justa conditoris,” Precious 
Blood. Tighteenth century. 

79. “Iste confessor.” Common of 
Confessors. Mediaeval, butin the mapuer 
of St. Ambrose. 

80. ‘ Iste quem leti colimus, Feast 
of St. Joseph. Sixteenth to eighteenth 
century. 


Ligh- 


ErE2 
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81 “Legis figuris pingitur.” Crown 
ef Thorns, As preceding. 

82, * Lucis creator optime.” Sunday 
at vespers. Ambrosian, and older than 
St. Gregory. 

83, “ Lustra sex qui jam _ peregit.” 
Passion Sunday, &c. A_ part of the 
“ Pange, lingua, gloriosi lauream certa- 
minis.” See No. 103. 

84. “Lux alma, Jesu, mentium,” Feast 
of Transfiguration. Urban VIII. 

85. “ Lux ecce surgit aurea.” Thurs- 
day at lauds. Slizhtly altered from 
Prudentius. See No. 10. 

86. “ Magne Deus potentiz.” Thurs- 
day at vespers. By an old imitator of 
St. Ambrose. 

87. “Maria castis oculis.” Feast of 
St. Mary Magdalen. According to some, 
by Gregory the Great ; according to others, 
by Odo of Clugny (d. 942). 

83. “ Martine celebri.” For Jan. 80, 
By Urban VIII. 

89. “ Martyr Dei Venantius.” Feast 
of St. Venantius. Sixteenth to eighteenth 
century. 

90. ‘‘ Memento, rerum conditor.” In 
the Little Ottice B. V. M. From “Jesu, 
redemptor omnium.” See No. 72. 

91, “ Miris modis repente liber.” Feast 
of St. Peter's Chains, <Ascribed to Pau- 
linus of Nola (but ?). 

92. “Moerentes oculi.” Feast of the 
Passion. Eighteenth century. 

93. “ Mysterium mirabile.” Feast of 
the Winding-sheet, Sixteenth to eigh- 
teenth century. 

94. “ Nocte surgentes.” Sunday ma- 
tins. St. Gregory the Great. 

95. “Nox atra rerum contigit.” 
Thursday matias. According to Thomasi, 
by Ambrose; to Daniel, merely Ambro- 
sian; to Mone, by Gregory the Great. 

96. “Nox et tenebre et nubila.” 
Wednesday at lauds. By Prudentius 
Clemens (see No. 10), but altered. 

97. “Nullis te genitor blanditiis.” 
Feast of St. Hermeneyild. From “ Re- 
gali solio.” See No. 122. 

98. “ Nunc sancte nobis Spiritus.” At 
tierce. Ascribed by Hincmar to St. 
Ambrose; probably only Ambrosian. 

99. “O gloriosa virginum.” Feasts of 
the Blessed Virgin. From “Quem terra, 
pontus, sidera.” See No. 117. 

100. “O nimis felix.” Feast of St. 
John Baptist. From ‘ Ut queant laxis.” 
See No. 164. 

101. “O quot undis lacrimarum.” 
Seven Dolours, Sixteenth to eighteenth 


century. 
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102. “O gol salutis.” Lent at lauda 
Tenth to fifteenth century. 
103. ““O sola magnarum urbium.,” 
eae By Prudentius Clemens, See 
o. 10. 


104. “O stella Jacob.” Purity of 
Blessed Virgin. Sixteenth to eighteenth 
century. 

105. “O virgo cui preecordia.” Feast 
of St. Catherine of Ricci. Eighteenth 
century. 

106. “Opes decusque.” Feast of St. 
Elizabeth of Portugai. By Urban VIIL 

107. “ Pange, lin;rua, gloriosi corporis.” 
Corpus Christi. By St. Thomas of Aquin 
(d. 1274). 

108. “ Pange, lingua, gloriosi lauream 
(praelium) certaminis.” Passion and Palm 
Sunday, &c. By Venantius. See No. 22, 

100. ‘* Pange, lingua, gloriose Lancess 
preconium.” Feast of Lance and Nails. 
A medisval imitation of the preceding. 

110. “ Paschale mundo gaudium.” 
On Feasts of the Apostles. From the 
“ Aurora celum.” See No, 20. 

111, “ Paschali jubilo.” Feast of the 
Lance, &c. Author unknown, but the 
hymo found in MS. of fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

112. “ Pater superni luminis.” Ase 
cribed to Odo of Clugny, but perhaps by 
Bellarmine, who inserted it in the Bre- 


viary. 
iis,  Placare, Christe, servulis.” For 
All Saints. Written late in the middle 


114, “Praclare custos virginum.” 
Purity of Blessed Virgin. Sixteenth to 
eighteenth century. 

115. “ Primo die quo Trinitas.” Al 
tered from St. Gregory the Great. 

116. “Qussnam lingua tibi.” Feast 
of the Lance, &c. Sixteenth to eighteenth 
century. 

117. “Quem terra, pontus, sidera.” 
Feasts of Blessed Virgin Mary. Altered 
ae Venantius Fortunatus, See No. 
22. 

118. “Quicunque certum quaritis.” 
Sacred Heart. Of late and uncertain 
origin. 

119. “Quicunque Ohristum qussritis.” 
Transfiguration, by Prudentius Clemens, 
See No. 10. 

120. “Quodeunque in orbe.” St, Peter’s 
Chair. From the “Miris modis.” See 


No. 91. 

121. “Rector potens.” At sext, 
Ambrosian. 

122. “ Regali solio.” Feast of St, 
Hermenegild. Urban VIIL 
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1393. “ Regina coli, letare.” Easter 
eer | hon at lauds and compline. Tenth 
to th century. 

124. “ Regis superni nuntia.” Feast 
of St. Teresa. By Urban VIL 

125. ‘“‘ Rerum creator optime.” Ma- 
tins of Wednesday. Ambrosian, and per- 
wet Gregory the Great. 

126. “ Rerum Deus tenax vigor.” At 
none. Ambrosian. 

127. ‘‘ Rex glofioee martyrum.” Com- 
mon of Martyrs. Written early in the 
middle ages. 

128. “ Rex sempiterne colitum.” Sun- 
day matins. Ambrosian. 

129. “Sacras reliquias.” Feast of 
Relics. See No. 28. 

180. “Sacris solemniis.” 
Christi. St. Th mas of Aquin. 

181. “ Sepe dum Christi.” Feast of 
Blessed Virgin I{elp of Christians. Nine- 
teenth century. 

182. “ Sacro dolorum turbine.” Feast 
of the Passion. Sixteenth to eighteenth 


183. “Salutis humans dator. All 
Saints. Late in middle ages. 
Ascen- 


184. “‘Salutis seternz sator.” 
gion. Ambrosian. 

185. “Salve, Regina.” <Antiphon at 
lauds and compline. By Hermannus 
Oontractus, or by Peter of Monsoro, 
sa Fae Compostella. 


Corpus 


“ Salvete, Christi vulnera.” Pre- | N 


elous Blood. Sixteenth to eighteenth 


187. “ Salvete, clavi et lancea.” Lance 
and Nails. As preceding. 

188, “ Salvete, floresmartyrum.” Holy 
Innocents. Prudentius. 

189. Sancta mater, istud agas.” See 
“Stabat Mater.” 

140, “Sanctorum meritis.” Com- 
mon of Martyrs. Sixth to ninth cen- 

141. “Solemne laudis  canticum.” 
Feast of St. Catharine of Ricci. Eigh- 
teenth century. 


142.  Boeno refectis artubus.” Mone | ii 
brose. 


day matins. St. Am 

143. “Splendor paterne  gloriz.” 
Monday lauds. As preceding. 

1 Bene aera ite ee 
According to Wadding, iacopone da 
Todi, a disciple of St. pancie in the 
thirteenth century. It is inserted in the 
works of St. Bernard as given ina MS, 
at Utrecht. 

145. “Summa Deus clementiz.” 
Beven Dolours. Sixteenth to eighteenth 


esntury. 
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146, “Summa parens clementis.” 
Saturday matins, Ambrosian. 

147. “Summ parens clementia. 
Trinity Sunday. Compiled from the pre- 
ceding and other ferial hymna, 

148, “ Summi parentis filio.” Sacred 
Heart. As No. 118. 

149, “Summi parentis unice.” St. 
Mary Magdalen’sday. By Odoof Olugny 
(d. 942). 

150. “Te deprecante co 
Ind of “ Gentis Polonsw.” See No. 54, 

151. “Te Deum laudamus.” Sunday 
matins. Attributed to St. Ambrose, but 
certainly older. 

162. “Te Joseph celebrant.” St. 
Joseph. Sixteenth to eighteenth century, 


orum,” 


153. “Te lucis ante terminum.” Come 
pline. Ambrosian. 
154. “Te, mater alma.” Feast of 


the Maternity. Sixteenth to eighteenth 
century. 

165. “Te redemptoris.” Blessed Vin 
gin Help of Christians. Modern. 

156. “Te splendor et virtus Patris.” 
St. Michael and All Angels, By Rabanus 
Maurus, archbishop of Mayence (d. 858). 

157. “ Telluris alme conditor.” Tues- 
day vespers. Ambrosian, and, as Mone 
thinks, by Gregory the Great. 

158. “ Tibi, Christe, splendor Patris,” 
St. Raphael. By Rabanus Maurus. An 
adaptation of the “Te splendor.” See 
vo. 156. ie a 

159. “ Tinctam ergo Christi sanguine, 
Lance and Nails, Sixteenth to eighteenth 
century. 

160. “ Tristes erant A postoli.” Feasts 
of Apostles. The second half of “Aurora 
colum.” See No. 20. 

161. “Tu natale solum.” Feast of 
St. Martina. Urban VILL 

162. “Tu Trinitatis unitas,” with the 
second strophe “Nam lectulo.” Friday 
matins. Gregory the Great. 

163. “Tu Trinitatis unitas,” with the 
second strophe “Ortus refulget.” Imie 
tated and partly borrowed from preced- 


ig. 

164, “Ut queant laxia” St. John 
Baptist. By Paulus Diaconus, properly 
Paul Warnefrid, a scholar at Charle- 
magne’s Court, and author of the “ His 
tory of the Lombards.” 

165. “ Veni, creator.” Pentecost. 
Commonly attributed to Charlem 
but found in MSS. written before his day, 
Probably by St. Gregory the Great. 

166. “ Venit e cwlo.” Agony in the 
Garden. Sixteenth to eighteenth cem 
tury. 
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167. “ Verbum supernum prodiens e 
Patris seterni sinu.” Advent. Am- 
brogian, and not later than second halt of 
fifth century. 

168. “ Verbum supernum prodiens, 
nec Patris linquens dexteram.” Corpus 
Christi. St. Thomas of Aquin. 

169. “ Verbum supernum prodiens, 
salvare quod perierat.” Feast of Lance, 
&e. A text of this hymn is given by 
Mone from a MS. of the fourteenth cen- 
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tury. 

"70. “ Vexilla regis.” Passion Sun- 
day, Finding and Exaltation of the 
Cross. Venantias Fortunatus. See No. 22. 

171. “ Virginis proles.” Common of 
Virgins. A medisval imitation of St. 
ieee 


172. “Virgo virginum _ preclara.” 
From “ Stabat Mater.” See No. 144. 

173. ‘ Vix in sepulcro.” Feast of St. 
John Nepomuc. Eighteenth century. 


Hysuns AND SRQUENCES IN THE MISSAL. 


1. “ Dies ira.” By Thomas of Celano, 
disciple of St. Francis, about 1250. 

2. “Exultet jam angelica.” Holy 
Saturday at blessin of the Paschal 
candle. Ascribed to St. Augustine. 

3. “Gloria in excelsis.” (See Dox- 
oLOGY. | 

4. “Gloria, laus et honor.” Palm 
Sunday at the procession. By Theodulf, 
bishop of Orleans (d. 821). 
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5. “Tanda, Sion.” Oorpus Christi 
St. Chomas of Aquin. 

8. “Salve, sancta parens.” Introit iz 
Massof Blessed Virgin. Sedulius, in fifth 
century, 

ae ‘‘Stabat Mater.” See above, No. 
144, 

8. “ Voni, Sancte Spiritus.” By the 
French King Robert, son of Hugh Capet 
(d. 1031). 

9. “ Victims hali.” Easter, At 
tributed by an Einsiedeln MS. of the 
eleventh century to Wipo, ¢haplain to 
Conrad IT. (eleventh century). 

(Cardinal Tkomasi, “Opp. tom. ii, 
cuntinens psalterium,” Roma», 1747; 
Daniel, “Thesaurus Hymnolog.” Halle, 
1841; and Mone, “Lat. Hymnen des 
Mittelalters,” Freilurg, 1853, are the 
chief authorities on the subject. Moull, 
“ Lat. Hymnen des Mittelalters,” Einsie- 
deln, 1806; Schlosser, “Die Kirche in 
ihren Liedern,” Freiburz, 1863; Neale, 
“ }fymns of the Fastern Church,” London, 
1863 ; “ Medieval I[ymne ard Sequences,” 
1863; Birahi, “ Inni sinceri @ carmi di 
S. Ambrogio,” Milan, 1882; Huemer, 
“ Untersuchung iiber die ditestec lat, 
Christ. Nhythmen,” Wier, 1879, may 
also be consulted.) 

HYPOSTATIC Umxow. ‘The 
union of Christ’s humen nature te the 
hypostasis or person of God the W wt 
[Seo Curist.] 
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ICONWOCLASTS (“ Breakers of ima- 
zes”), A Name given to the powerful 
party which set itself against the religious 
ise of images, and disturbed the peace of 
the Church during the eighth and the 
former half of the ninth century. 

1. First Stage of the Controversy (726- 
775).—Leo II1., known in history as “ the 
[saurian ” Sisipla ee an edict 
against images. th the exact date 
‘Hetele places it in 726) and the purport 
of this edict are uncertain. The Emperor 
8 said to have acted by the advice of 
Oonstantine, Bishep of Nacolia, and it is 
certain that shortly before the Khalif 
Jezid II. had set the example—natural, 
of course, in a Mohammedan—of destroy- 
ing a Possibly Leo may have be- 
Leved that he was removing a cause of 


scandal to Jews and Saracens, and taking 
away an occasion uf superstition from 
ignorant. Christians. Leo, however, met 
with immediate and strenuous opposition. 
The destruction of a famous image of 
Christ over the brazen door of the palace 
led to an uproar among the people. Leo 
was resisted by Germanus, the Patriarch 
of ae ai at or ae cad by Pope 
Gregory II. St John of Damascus, who 
was living under the rule of the Khalifa, 
published three discourses in defence of 
images, entitled Adyo: aroAoynrucot. The 
Emperor threatened to destroy St. Peter's 
image at Rome and to take the Pope 
captive; and his rage was further in- 
flamed by the rebellion of Cosmas. The 
suppression of the rebellion was followed 
by a new edict against images, in 780. and 
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by fresh acts of violence: A flee. was sent 
to Rome, in order to revenge Gregory’s 
anathema published in a ltoman synod of 
the year 732; and, although this attack 
failed, Illyria was torn from the Holy See, 
and its possessions in Lower Italy seized. 
Leo's successor, Constamine V. (Coprony- 
mus), continued his father’s work. Again 
the :mperor’s zeal against images caused 
a rebellion, but this, too, was quelled, and 
in 754 Constantine convoked a council of 
338 bishops—with which, however, neither 
the Pope, nor tho Patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, would have 
anything to do. This Council of Con- 
stantinople, which pretended to be cecu- 
menical, anathematised those who vene- 
rated images: and this anathema was the 
excuse for additionalseverity. Monasteries 
were destroyed. and many monks—among 
them John of Monagria and the abbot 
Stephen—died as martyrs for the faith 
and traditional usage of the Church. 

2. Second Stage of the Controversy 
(775-842).—The persecution abated, 
though it did not cease, under Leo IV. 
(775-780). His wife, Irene, who held 
the regency after her husband's death, 
eet herself to restore the veneration of 
images, and was supported by Tarasius, 
the new Patriarch. Irene and Tarasius 
convoked a general council, to which Po 
Hadrian I. was invited, and to which he 
. promised to send legates. The soldiers 
made it impossible to hold the assembly 
in the imperial city, but the Fathers met 
in 787 at Nicsa. the Papal legates—viz. 
the archpriest Peter and the abbot Peter— 
presided, their names being always men- 
tioned in the Acts before those of thie 
other members, but the business was 
mainly conducted by Tarasius. The de- 
crees were signed by at least 308 bishops, 
or proxies for bishops, but it appears from 
the Acts that besides the bishops a large 
number of monks and clerics, not entitled 
tu vote, were present at the deliberations. 
It was on October 18, and in the seventh 
session, that the dpos or definition of faith 
was issued, In it the council teaches that 
the figure of the cross, and “ holy images, 
whether made in colours, or of stone, or 
of any other material,” are to be retained. 
They are not to become objecta of “ ado- 
ration in the proper sense (ry adnOunjy 
Aarpeiav), which 18 to be given to God 
alone,” but they are useful because they 
raise the mind of the spectator to the ob- 
jects which they represent. It is right 
to salute, honour, and venerate them 
(dewacpay cal ripqriuchy mpooxqow), 
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to burn lights and incense before them, 
not only because this is in accordance 
with the tradition of the Church, but also 
on the ground that such honour is really 
iven to God and his saints, of whom the 
images are intended to remind us. The 
council uses the word “ worship” (mpoce 
xuvet) of the veneration due to images, 
but, as we have seen, carefully explains 
the sense in which the word is employed. 
This decision was approved by Pope Ha- 
drian, as he himself declares in a letter 
to Charlemagne. 
The Iconoclast spirit revived in Leo V., 
“ the Armenian ” (813-820), Theodore, ab- 
bot of the monastery of Studion, at Gon- 
stantinople, being the champion of the 
orthodox cause. "A rich aal IT., “ the Stam- 
merer” (820-829), tried to reconcile the 
friends and enemies of images, but his 
son Theophilus (829-842) persecuted the 
monks who adhered to the Nicene defi- 
nition. On February 19, 842, his widow 
Theodora, brought the images back in 
triumph to the chief church at Constan- 
tinople, and this day, which marks the 
close of a long and dreary strife, is still 
kept by the Greeks as the “ Feast of Ore 


thodoxy.” 

3. The Controversy in the West.— Po 
Hadrian sent a very unfortunate trans 
tion of the Acts of the Nicene Council to 
Charlemagne. The latter stated his ob- 
jections in a document sent to the Po 
and known as the “ Libri Carolini.”! He 
rejects both synods—the Iconoclast one 
at Oonstantinople in 754, and Second 
Council of Niceea—and asserts that God 
alone is to be adored (adorandus) and 
worshipped (colendus), while the saints 
are only to be venerated (venerandt). A 
certain “adoration” (aduratio) may, in- 
deed, be given to men —e.g. by bowing 
reverently before them, or by kissing, 
but even this is to be withheld from 
images, because they are lifeless, and it is 
foolish to burn incense or lights before 
them. Moreover, although images may 
lawfully be used in churches, their use is 
by no means necessary. ‘The great Coun- 
cil of Frankfort, in 794, also rejected 
the Nicene decree, evidently misled, as 


! Petavius (De Incarnat. xv. 12.3, 8) thinks 
that only extracts from the “ Libri Caroini” 
were sent to Pope Hadrian ; and so Hetele, Concil. 
iii p. 713, 2nded. The authenticity of the * Libri 
Carolini”’ was denied by Bellarmin, for reasons 
abundantly refuted by later Catholic scholara—_ 
e.g. Sismond and Natalis Alexander. An un- 
successful attempt to attack the authenticity 
was made once more by Dr. Floss, De Suspects 
Librorum Carolinorum Fide, Bonn, 1860. 
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Oharlemagne had been, the faulty 
translation, which made EA distinction 
between supreme worship (Aarpeia) and 
secondary veneration. Indeed, this synod 
attributes to and condemns in the Nicene 
eouncil a doctrine which it had expressly, 
and in set terms, rejected. 

(The principal ancient authority on the 
Iconoclasts is [heophanes (d. 81s). His 
* Chronographia ” is published among the 
Byzantine historians (Boun, 1839). Later 
euthors—e.g. Cedrenus (sec. xi.), Zonaras 
(sec. xii.), Constantine Manasses (sec. xii.), 


Glycas (sec. xv.), draw from him. In 
modern times, tne whole or a of the 
history has been investigated by the Pro- 


testants, Goldust, “ Imperialia Decreta 
de Oultu Imaginum,” 1608; Dalleus, 
“De Cultu Imaginum,” 1612; Spanheim, 
“ Restituta Historia Imaginum,” 1686; 
and by the Catholics, Maimbourg, “ His- 
toire de l’Hérésie des Iconoclastes” (not 
always trustworthy), Paris, 1683; Marx, 
“ Bilderstreit der Byzantinischen Kaiser,” 
Trier, 1839 ; and by Hefele, “ Concil.” iii — 
which last has been chiefly followed here.) 
ICONOSTASIS (cixovooracis). A 
wooden wall which in Byzantine churches 
separates the choir from the nave. It is 
so called because tcons or images of Christ, 
the Blessed Virgin, &c., are placed upon 
it. The iconostasis is found in Greek 
and Russian churches, but it is doubtful 
whether it was known before the middle 
ZDOLATRY. (See Inaces and 
rGwOoRANCE. St. Thomas (1 2nda, 
ixxvi. 2) distinguishes ignorance from 
mere nescience. ‘The latter he explains 
to mean the simple absence of knowledge; 
the former implies absence of knowledge 
in one who is capable of acquiring it. 
He proceeds to show that ignorance may 
‘ails involve sin, since a person is bound 
to use all reasonable means in order that 
he may have the knowledge necessary for 
the performance of his duties. Thus all 
men are bound to iearn, so far as they 
ean, the general principles of religion and 
morals; and a man sins grievously who 
remains from his own negligence in the 
belief that a false religion is true, or that 
an unlawful course of action which he is 
ursuing is really lawful. The degree of 
Pie sin will differ accurding as the obli- 
ligations which he does not fulfil through 
ignorance are more or less serious, and 
according to the amount of negligence or 
malice which his ignorance implies, Thus, 
while a man is never excused from sin of 
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omission or commission on the plea of 
ignorance which he can be fairly 

to overcome, this vincible ignorance, as it 
is called, admits of subdivisions, repre- 
senting different grades of guilt. A man 
may use somé but not enough indust: 
in removing his ignorance, which in that 
case is said to be “simply vincible;” he 
may take scarcely any pains to remove it: 
then his ignorance is “crass;” he may 
positively wish to be ignorant, in order 
that he may sin more freely: then his 
ignorance is known as “ affected.” The 
reader must understand that up to this 
point we have been speaking of the sin 
which lies in the ignorance itself, not in 
the evil act to which the ignorance leads; 
and the conclusion which we have reached 
is that all vincible ignorance of the 
things a man’s duty requires him to know 
is in itself sinful. A physician who 
pleats his profession without the knowe 
edge which he can and ought to have 
sins, even if as a matter of fact he 
ras to prescribe what is really best 
for his patients. 

With regard to the guilt of sins 
ignorantly committed, invincible igno- 
rance altogether excuses from sin, because 
no man can incur moral guilt without any 
intention direct or remote to 
God's law. A Protestant who thinks the 
Catholic religion idvlatrous, and cannot 
reasonably be expected, considering his 
education, circumstances, &c., to think 
otherwise, is guiltless so far in the sight 
of God. So, again, if a person is aware 
that he sins but is invincibly ignorant of 
circumstances which aggravate or change 
the nature of his crime, he is nsi 
only so far as he knows or may know 
what he is about. A man, for example, 
who, meaning to kill his enemy, kills his 
father unawares, is of course a murderer, 
but he is not a parricide. We pause 
here to observe that although every man 
may know the first principles of the 
moral law and the most obvious deduc- 
tions from them, he may be invincibly 
ignorant of certain precepts which belong 
to the natural law of right and wrong. 
This point is profusely argued and illus 
trated by St. Liguori, “Theol. Moral.” 
lib. i. § 170. 

Supposing that a man is responsible 
for his ignorance, it may still diminish 
the guilt of the sins which he ignorantly 
perpetrates. Such is the case with ignore 
ance “simply vincible,” and even, though 
in a less degree, with “ crass” ignorance. 
When, however, @ man remains ignorant 
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to sin more freely (ignorantia affectata) 
St. Thomas (loc. cit. a. 4) holds that 
“such ignorance seems to increase the 
voluntary character of his act and its 
ain” (“videtur augere voluntarium et 
peccatum ”). 

Censures are not incurred by those 
who are invincibly ignorant of their 
existence, though they may be aware that 
the action forbidden under censure is 
wrong. If the censure is imposed only 
on those who sin knowingly, it is held by 
some theologians that even a person 
whose ignorance is “affected” escapes 
the censure. The other opinion is better 
supported; but ‘‘crass” ignorance un- 
doubtedly would serve to save a person 
from a censure promulgated in these or 
similar terms. 

We may mention in conclusion that 
St. Thomas (1 2nda, qu. vi. a. 8) and 
other theologians also divide ignorance 
into that which is “antecedent ”—+t.e. 
which precedes all action of the will; 
“consequent” or voluntary ignorance ; 
“concomitant,” when a man acts in 
ignorance, but is so minded that he would 
act in just the same manner if he under- 
stood the nature of his deed. We need 
not, however, dwell on this distinction, 
since antecedent” coincides with 
vincible, “consequent” with invincible 
ignorance, while “concomitant” ignorance 
as no influence on moral action. 

IMAGE OF GOD. We read in 
FYenesis i. 26 that God said, “ Let us make 
man to our image and likeness, and let 
him rule over the fishes of the sea and 
the birds of the air,” &c. Petavius, “ De 
Opificio Sex Dierum,” lib. ii. cap. 2-4, 
elaborately discusses the meaning of these 
words and the history of their interpre- 
tation. We select the. most important 
points from his account, adding a few 
remarks drawn from other sources. 

1. Although the text quoted speaks 
of Adam only as created in God’s image, 
it is plain that neither this likeness itself 
(see Genesis vy. 1-3) nor the dominion 
over the beasts which flows from it (see 
Genesis ix. 3, and cf. Ps, vii. 6) has 
been wholly forfeited by the fall. At 
the same time it has been partially lost, 
and thus St. Paul, Coloss. 111. 10, speaks 
of the likeness to God as restored in 
Christ. 

2. We may at once dismiss the anthro- 
pomorphite error mentioned by Epi- 
phanius that the likeness to God consists 
primarily in the bodily shape. Such an in- 
terpretation is contrary to the principles of 
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the Mosaic as well as of the Ohristian re- 
ligion. God has no body, and no bodil 
form as such can be like Him (see Ex 
xx. 4, Deut. iv. 12, 15 seq., Is, xxxi. 3). 
Here we may observe that though man 
parallels to the expression with which . 
we are concerned may be quoted from 
heathen writers (e.g., Knobel and Dill- 
mann, ad loc., quote eixov Oeov from 
Lucian, “De Imag.” 28, “ Ad effigiem 
moderantum cuncta deorum,” from Ovid, 
“ Met.” 1.83, and also refer to Juvenal xv. 
142), the force of the passages is blunted 
by the fact that the heathen had much 
less perfect notions than the Jews of 
God's see nature. 

3. We may also set aside the beauti- 
ful explanation of Tertullian, who makes 
the likeness refer to the Incarnate Word, 
who made man in the likeness of that 
bodily form which He was to take. “So 
runs,” he says (“ Resurr. Carnis,” 6), “ the 
speech of the Father to the Son, ‘ Let 
us make man,’ &c. . . . He made him te 
the image of God, #.e.,Ohrist. Thus that 
slime, even then taking the image o. 
Christ who was to come in the flesh, was 
not only a work of God, but also a 

ledge.” Even if the plural number 
indicates the mystery of the Trinity, 
there is no hint in the text that man was 
made in the image of one Divine Person 
rather than in that of another. 

4, Petavius distinguishes that which 
was made like to God and that in which 
the likeness resides. The whole man, he 
says, with his double nature (bodily and 
spiritual), was made in the likeness of 
God. But he maintains, following the 
general teaching of the Fathers, that the 
reason or foundation of this likeness 
resides chiefly in the soul. The essential 
point of the resemblance lies in man's 
possession of intellect and will, which 
separates him specifically from the beasts 
and makes him like God. This essential 
likeness is perfected by accidental qualities 
—viz. by the natural and supernatural 
virtues—and in consequence of these 
accidental perfections one man may be 
more like God than another. In man, 
who is the head of the woman, this 
accidental likeuess is more perfect than 
in woman (1 Cor. xi. 7). 

5. He goes on to say that this likeness 
overflows (7edundat) from the soul to the 
body, and no doubt his erect carriage, 
the perfection of his form, the way ia 
which his intelligence manifests i in 
his features, mark man out as like God 
and fit to rule over the lower creation, 
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This seems to be the view adopted in the 
recent edition of our English Catechism, 
where man’s likeness to God is said to 
reside “chietly ” in his soul. 

3. From the time of St. Ambrose 
(Petavius quotes “De Dignitate Con- 
ditionis Human,” cap. xi.), it has been 
common to see the image of the Trinity 
in the three powers of the one soul— 
viz. memory, understanding and will. 
Ditferent writers, however, have fixed 
upon different powers of the soul as 
representing the Persons of the Trinity. 

7. Still older is a distinction made 
between “ image” and “likeness.” Irensous 
(v. 6, 1), whose view has been largely 
accepted in the Church, supposes that 
man was made in the image of God by 
nature, and became like God by the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. A similar distinction 
has been defended by so good a scholar 
as Delitzsch, but Petavies is surely right 
in rejecting it. The Ilebrew (literally 
“ in our image, according to our likeness ”) 
shows more clearly than the Greek or 
Latin, which insert the copula “and,” 
that the two words are practically 
‘ynonymous. 

IMAGES. The idolatrous worship 
of images is vehemently condemned in the 
Scriptures, and in the Old Testament two 
forms of idolatry are specially reprobated. 
First, we find denunciations of worship 
ee to images of false gods, such as 

oloch, Astarte, &c. Here the whole 
meaning and intention of the religious 
act was bad. No respect was due to 
euch a divinity as Baal; to worship him 
was an act of treason avainst the living 
God, so that there could be no possible 
excuse for venerating his image. But 
besides this, the law and the prophets 
condemn worship given to images of the 
true God. It seems clear that the calf 
worship begun at Mount Sinai, and con- 
tinued in the northern kingdom at Bethel, 
&c., was meant as the worship of the true 
God set before Israel in this symbolical 
form.! But this worship also is de- 
nounced —e.g. by Amos and Osee—and 
was Peally idolatrous, because it conveyed 
fulse notions of God, who is a pure 
spirit, so that although, eg., Jeroboam 
professed to worship Jehovah, he was 
really serving a god ‘ his own imagi- 
nation. To prevent euch idolatrous 


1 See Exod. xxxii. 5, where Aaron calls the 
idolatrous feast a feast to Jehovah ; and 3 Kings 
xxii. 6, from which it appears that prophets 
who sanctioned the calf-worship were still con- 
sidered prophets of Jehovah. 
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errors, to which the Jews were co 
tempted by the example of the surround. 
ing heathen, the Hebrew worship wae 
regulated in each detail by God. 

they had in the tabernacle and the 
Temple, for the cherubim were placed in 
the holy of holies, and the walls and 
pillars were adorned with figures of 
palms, pomegranates, &c. But these 
figures were placed in the tabernacle from 
which the pattern of the temple was 
taken by the express ordinance of Qrd, 
and the Jews were by no means left to 
their own discretion in the use of sacred 
images and symbols. 

The prohibition of idolatry conveyed 
in the first commandment continues, it is 
needless to say, in full force. Idolatry is 
evil in its own nature, and necessarily a 
sin of the deepest dye, whoever it may 
be that commits it. Moreover it is pos- 
sible to commit this sin without fall- 
ing into the grossa and brutal error of 
identifying a lifeless image with the 
Divinity. Therefore the Council of 
Trent (Sess. xxv. De Invocatione, &c.) 
not only reprobates the delusion that 
the godhead can be really portrayed by 
material fizures; it also states that in 
images there is no divinity or “ virtua, 
on account of witch they are to be were 
shipped, that no petitions can be ade 
dressed to them, and that no trust is to 
be placed in them.” 

At the same time the Tridentine 
Fathers, following the Second Oouncil of 
Niceea, advocate the true use of images. 
The danger of idolatry has at least to a 
very great extent passed away from 
Christian nations. Further, God Himself 
has taken a human form which admits ef 
being represented in art. So that the 
reasoning of Moses in Deut. iv. 15 no 
longer holds,’ and on the whole matter 
the liberty of Christians is very different 
from the bondage of Jews. Images, 
according to the Tridentine definition, are 
to be retained and honoured, but abuses 
and all occasion of scandal to the rude 
and ignorant are to be removed. The 
object of images is to set Christ, his 
Blessed Mother, the saints and angels 
before our eyes, while the council adds 
that “ the honour which is given to them 
is referred to the objects (protutypa) 
which they represent, so that through 
the images which we kiss, and before 


1 «Ye did not see any likeness on the day 
that the Lord spake to you on Horeb from the 
midst of the fire, fest ye should act wickedly 
and make for yourselves a graven image,” &@ 
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qhich we uncover our heads and kneel, 
we adore Christ and venerate the saints, 
whose likenesses they are.” “The 
council,” says Petavius, “De Incarnat.” 
xv. 17, “could not have declared more 

y that the cultus of images is 
simply relative (oxerixdv): that they are 
not in themselves and strictly speaking 


(per se of je) adored or honoured, 
but that all adoration and veneration is 
referred to the prototypes, inasmuch as 
images have no Nignity or excellence to 
which such honour properly appertains.” 
We cannot imagine any better exposition 


than that of this great theologian, who, 
among many other merits, is always 
distingui for his sobriety and his 
avoidance of useless subtleties. His 
words explain the doctrine of the Church 
and remove all possibility of scandal, 
when we find the Church in the Good 


Friday Office inviting the faithful to 
adore the cross. It is the sufferin 


Saviour, not the dead wood whic 
Catholics adore [See Cross]. 

The use of images in the Church dates 
from the very earliest times. The Church 
no doubt was cautious in her use of 

ea, both because the use of them in 
the midst of a heathen population might 
easily be misunderstood, and also because 
the images might be seen and profaned 
by the heathen persecutors. It is, as 
efele and De Rossi maintain, for this 
latter reason that the Council of Elvira, in 
the year 306, forbade the placing of 
“ pictures in the churches, lest what is 
worshipped and adored should be painted 
on the walls.” Certainly the Church of 
that time did not reject the use of 
Christian art—witness the numerous 
sacred Palit ere brought to light 
in the Roman catacombs. Many ancient 
works of art which have come down to 
us from the old Spanish church—e.g. the 
beautiful sarcophagi of Saragossa—prove 
that there was no difference of feeling or 
opinion on this matter between 5 anish 
and Roman Obristians. But whereas 
the Roman churches were under, the 
Spanish were above, ground. Hence the 
anxiety of the council to avoid the 
mockery and actual danger which the 
sight of images might have created. 

We can trace the veneration of images 
and the Tridentine doctrine concerning 
it through the whole history of the 
Church, but here a few instances must 
suffice. The early Christian poet Pruden- 
tius speaks of himself (‘ Peristeph.” ix. 9 
oeq.) as praying before an image of the 
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martyr Cassinn. We read that at a 
conference held between St. Maximus and 
the bishop Theodosius the Fathers present 
bent the knee to the images of Christ and 
the Blessed Virgin.! The principles of 
Gregory the Great on the respect due to 
images are well known. When Serenus, 
Bishop of Marseilles, removed images 
from the church on the ground that they 
had proved an occasion of idolatry, 
Gregory tells him (Ep. ix. 105) that he 
ought not to have broken images placed 
in the church as means of instruction, 
not objects of adoration. In sendin 
Secundinus images of Christ, the Bless 
Virgin and St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Gregory writes (Ep. ix. 62): “I know 
you do not ask for the image of our 
Saviour to worship it as God, but that, 
being reminded of the Son of God, ae 
may be inflamed anew with love of i 
whose image you long to see. And we 
on our part do not arate ourselves 
before it as a divinity, but we adore Him 
whom by means of the image we bring 
to mind in his birth, in his passion, or as 
He sits on his throne.” 

Two qualifications must be made to 
the doctrine stated in a previous part of 
this article. We have said that no 
images can really resemble the divine 
nature which is immaterial. But there 
is no harm in symbolical representations 
of the Holy Trinity, or of the divine 
Persons singly. The contrar proposition 
was condemned by Pius VI. (Synod of 
Pistoia, prop. 69), in the bull “ Auctorem 
fidei.” Again, though images have no 
virtue in themselves, God may be pleased 
to give special graces at particular 
shrines. This is taught in the same bull, 
and the words of St. Augustine (Isp. 78) 
are aptly quoted: “God, who divides 
special gifts to each according as Ile 
wills, was not pleased that these rranreelal 
should take place in all the shrines of the 
saints.” 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 1. 7/e 
Meaning of the Doctrine.—Benedict XIV. 
(“ De Fest.” clxxxvil. seq.), quoting F'ras- 
gen, a Scotist theologian, distinguishes be- 
tween active and passive conception. The 
former consists in the act of the parents 
which causes the body of the child to be 
formed and organised, and so prepared 
for the reception of the rational soul 
which is infused by God. The latter 


1 See Kraus, /Encyclnpiid., art. “ Bilder. 
verebrung.”’ 
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takes place at the moment when the 
rational soul is actually infused into the 
body by God. It is the passive, not the 
active, conception which Catholics have 
in view when they speak of the Im- 
maculate Conception. For there was 
nothing miraculous in Mary’s generation. 
She was begotten like other children. 
The body, while still inanimate, could 
not be sauctitied or preserved from 
original sin, for it is the soul, not the 
y, which is capable of receiving 
either the gifts of grace or the atain of 
sin. Moreover, from the fact that Mary 
" sprang in the common way from Adam 
our first father, it follows that she was 
the daughter of a fallen race and incurred 
the “ debt ” or liability to contract original 
ain. Adam was the representative of 
the human race: he was put on his trial, 
and when he fell all his descendants fell 
with him, and must, unless some special 
mercy of God interposed, receive souls 
destitute of that grace in which Adam 
himself was created. In Mary’s case, 
however, God's mercy did interpose. 
For the sake of Him who was to be born 
of her and for “his merits foreseen,” 
ace was poured into her soul at the 
ret instant of its being. Christian 
children are sanctified at the font: St. 
John the Baptist was sanctified while 
still unborn. Mary was sanctified 
earlier still—viz. in the first moment of 
her conception. She received a gift like 
that of Eve, who was made from the 
firat without sin, only the immaculate 
conception is rightly called a privilege, 
and a privilege altogether singular, be- 
cause in the ordinary course of things 
the Blessed Virgin would have been con- 
ceived and born in original sin. We beg 
the reader to remember that what we 
have written up to this point is the 
universal teaching of theologians, and we 
have carefully abstained from entering 
on scholastic disputes (eg. as to thie 
remote and proximate debt of sin), 
because we believe that the mere state- 
ment of the doctrine is enough to remove 
many prejudices from the minds of candid 
Protestanta. So far from derogating 
from, the Catholic doctrine exalts, the 
merits of Christ. He who redeemed us 
redeemed her. He who sanctified us in 
baptism sanctified her in her conception. 
Nor could any Catholic dream of com- 


paring Mary's ea tee from sin, we do | 


not say with the sinlesaness of the Divine 
nature, for such a comparison would be 
insaue as well as blasphemous, but with 
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the sinlessneas of Christ as man. Sin 
was a physicalimpossibility in the human 
soul of Christ, because it was hypo 
statically united to the Divinity. ’ 
on the other hand, was sinless by the 
grace of God. “Thou art innocent,” 
says DBossuet, addressing Christ, ‘by 
nature, Mary only by grace; Thou by 
excellence, she only by privilege; Thou 
as Redeemer, she as the first of those 
whom thy precious blood has purified” 
(“ Sermon pour la féte de la Conception 
de la Sainte Vierge”). No better 
summary could be given of the Church’s 
doctrine. 

2. ltstory of the Controversy on the 
Doctrine.—The controversy, 80 far as we 
know, began in the twalfth century. 
The church of Lyons had adopted the 
custom, which already prevailed else- 
where (see the article on the feast), of 
celebrating the feast of Mary’s con- 
ception, St. Bernard (d. 1153) remon- 
strated sharply with them, in t 
measure because the feast had not 
approved at Rome. The authenticity of 
this letter has been disputed, but on 
grounds, as Benedict XIV. implies, abso- 
lutely insufficient. Besides, little would 
be gained even if the letter were spurious, 
for Petavius (“ De Incarnat.” xiv. 2) has 

roved, from other passages in his works, 
rnard’s opinion to have been that the 
Blessed Virgin was not conceived ime 
maculate, but was sanctified in the womb 
like Jeremias and St. John the Baptist, 


Benedict XAIV., following Mabillon, 
declines to accept the theory that St 
Bernard had the active, not passive, 


conception in his mind. At the same 
time it must be remembered that the 
saint refers the whole matter of his 
dispute with the canons of Lyons to the 
judgment of the Roman Church. The 
quotations in Petavius from St. Peter 
Damian, St. Anselm, Peter Lombard, and 
others, abundantly prove that St. Bere 
Nard’s opinion was the prevalent one 
before and during his own age. In the 
following century St. Thomas (iii. 27, 2) 
held that Mary was only sanctified in 
the womb after her body was already 
informed by the soul (post ejus anme- 
mattunem), and he argues that if tha 
Virgin “had not incurred the stain of 
original guilt,” she would have stood in 
no need of being saved and redeemed by 
Christ, whereas Christ, as the Apostle 
declares, is the saviour of all men.! But 

! Cardinal Lambruschini in a polemical dis 
sertation on the Immaculate Conception( Roma, 
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the strongest evidence to the prevalence 
of the belief that the Virgin was not 
conceived without sin is supplied by Scotus 
“In Lib. IL Sentent.” d. iii. qu. 1, n. 4). 
He gives his own opinion in favour of 
the immaculate conception with a 
timidity which clearly betrays his con- 
eciousness that the general opinion was 
on the other side. After maintaining 
that God might, had He so chosen, have 
exempted the Blessed Virgin from origixal 
sin, and might on the other hand have 
allowed her to remain under it for a 
time and then purified her, he adds that 
“God knows” which of these possible 
ways was actually taken; “ but, if it is 
not con to the authority of the 
Church or of the saints, it seems com- 
mendable (probabile) to attribute that 
which is more excellent to Mary.” 

Scotus, however, farther on in the 
same work (d. 18. qu. 1. n. 4), expresses 
® more decided view, and he inaugurated 
a new etate of opinion, though the change 
did not come at once, and the story told 
by Oavellus, an author of the fourteenth 
century whom Benedict XIV. quotes, is 
probably a mere legend. According to 
this story, Scotus defended the doctrine of 
the immaculate conception at Cologne 
and Paris, and a disputation which he 
held in the latter place induced the Paris 
University to adopt the doctrine, and won 
for Scotus himself the title of the “ Subtle 
Doctor.” Scotus died in 1808, and events 
which happened in 1887 show how 
rapidly the Scotist opinion had spread 
and how deeply it had struck root at 
least in France. A Dominican doctor, 
John Montesono, had publicly denied the 

te conception, whereupon he 

was condemned by the University and 
by the Bishop of Paris, and though 
he appealed to the Pope (or anti-Pope) 
Olement VII., he did not dare to appear, 
and was condemned for contumacy. The 
Fathers of the Oouncil of Basle begged 
Oardinal Torquemada (Turrecremata) to 
prepare a treatise on the question, and so 
d; but circumstances prevented him 
from wetfan Prctaaagg the council, and his 
treatise, which was adverse to the doc- 
trine, was i yy unknown till it was 
ablished by the Master of the Sacred 
with the consent of Paul ITI., then 

Pope. The decree of Basle, which de- 
fined that the doctrine asserting Mary's 
1842), declared that as im other places, 
the LSB of Bt. Thema bed been eorrarted 
But this position does mot admit of serious 
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immunity from original sin was “to be 
approved, held, and embraced by all 

atholics, as being pious and consonant 
to the worship of ihe Church, to Catholic 
faith, right reason, and Holy Scripture,” 
was passed in 1439, when the council 
had become schismatical, so that it in no 
way bound the consciences of Catholics, 
It serves, however, to mark the general 
feeling of the time; and other signs of the 
hold the doctrine had obtained are not 
wanting. It was asserted at a provincial 
synod in Avignon iv 1457, Forty years 
later the University of Paris required an 
oath to defend the doctrine from all who 
proceeded to the doctor's degree, and the 
tenet was embraced with ardour by the 
Carmelites, the different branches of the 
Franciscan order, and by men of the 
highest distinction among the secular 


clergy. 

The matter gave rise to keen discus- 
sion at Trent, aud although most of the 
bishops held the doctrine, the council 
contented itself with a declaration that 
in defining the truth that the whole 
human race fell under original sin it did 
not intend to include in the decree “the 
blessed and immaculate Virgin Mary,’ 
but desired that the Constitutions o 
Sixtus IV. should be observed. These 
Constitutions had been issued in 1476 and 
in 1483, In the former the Pope granted 
indulgences to those who said the Mass 
and office which he had approved for the 
feast of the Conception. fh the latter he 
condemned those who accused persons 
who celebrated the feast of mortal ain, or 
those who maintained that the doctzine 
itself was heretical. Pius V., in 1670, 
forbade all discussion of the doctrine in 
sermons, permitting, however, the ques 
tion to be handled in assemblies of the 
learned. Paul V., in 1617, prohibited 
attacks on the doctrine in public as- 
semblies of any kind, while Gregory XV., 
in 1622, strictly forbade anyone to main- 
tam, even in private discussions, that the 
Blessed Virgin was conceived in original 
sin. He made an exception, however, in 
favour of the Dominicans, to whom he 
granted leave to maintain their own 
opinion in discussions held within their 
own order, and he was careful to add 
that he in no way meant to decide the 
theological question, but, on the contrary, 
forbade anyone to accuse those who 
denied the immaculate conception of 
heresy or mortal sin. Benedict XIV., 
writing about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, sums up the whole state of the 
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question in his day thus: “ The Church 
inclines to the opinion of the immaculate 
conception; but the Apostolic See has 
mot yet defined it as an article of faith.” 

© matters stood, when on Fcbruary 
1, 1849, Pius LX., wrote from Greta to 
the bishops of the Catholic world. He 
asked them for an account of their own 
st ae and of the feeling entertaincd in the 
churches subject to them on the expe- 
diency of dctining the doctrine that the 
Blessed Virgin was immaculate io her 
conception. The Italian, Spanish, and 
Portuguese bishops, about 490 in number, 
were nearly unauimous in their wish for 
the definition. On the other hand, there 
were bishops of great eminence in France, 
Germany, and Switzerland who were of 
a ditterent mind. Some of these last 
thought that the doctrine was not promi- 
nent enough in Scripture or tradition to 
be made an article of faith ; others depre- 
eated a definition which would put freah 
difficulties in the way of Protestants or 
timid Catholics; others, again, were 
afraid to pronounce at all on so hard a 
matter. Nearly six years later the ques- 
tion was closed. On December 8, 1854, 
Pius IX., in the presence of more than 
200 bishops, issued his solemn definition 
that the immaculate conception of Mary 
was a truth contained in the original 
teaching of the Apostles and an article of 
divine faith. The definition was accepted 
by Gallicans as well as by Ultramuntanesg, 
for it was notorious that the entire epi- 
ecopate gave full assent to the doctrines 
of the Papal bull. Indeed, the opposi- 
tion made within the Church to the new 
definition was of the most insignificant 
kind. 

3. The Doctrine tn tts Relations to 
Scripture and Tradition —A Catholic is 
bound to hold that the doctrine recently 
detined was contained in the faith once 
delivered to the saints by the Apostles. 
On the other hand, he is under no obliga- 
tion of believing it possible to produce 
cogent historical proof (over aad al.ove 
the Church's decision) that the doctrine 
was so contained. It is enough to show 
that no deciaive argument can be brought 
against the apostolic orizin of the Church’s 
present belief,and there are atleast probable 
traces of its existence in the Church from 
the earliest times. Petavius—justly, as we 
think—dismisses many passages from the 
Fathers, which have been cited in support 
of the doctrine. He points out that if 
the Fathers speak of Mary as “ stainless,” 
“incorrupt,” “immaculate ”(dypavros, dpé- 
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os, dpiavros), it by no means follows 
that they believed her to have been con 
ceived immaculate. Still tradition does 
supply solid arguments for the belief 
in question. 

irst, from the earliest times and in 
every part of the Church Mary in her office 
at the Incarnation was compared and 
contrasted with Eve before the fall. We 
find the parallel between the two drawn 
by Justin Martyr (“Trypho,” 100), by 
Trengus (iii. 22, 34, v. 19), by Tertullian 
(“ De Carne Christi,” 17), not to speak of 
later Fathers; indeed, the doctrine that 
Mary is in some sense the second Eve is 
& commonplace of primitive theology. 
This comparison enters into the very 
substance of the theology of St. Ireneus. 
He urges the parallel between Mary and 
F've, Just as he insists on the resembl, nce 
between Adam and Christ, the second 
Adam. As Eve was married and yet a 
virgin, eo Mary, “having an appointed 
husband, was yet a virgin.” Eve listened 
to the words of an angel: 80 also Mary. 
Eve's disobedience was the cause of our 
death: Mary, “being obedient, became 
both to herself and all mankind the cause 
of salvation.” “The knot of Eve's dis- 
obedience was loosed by Mary’s obedience.” 
The Virgin Mary became “the advocate 
of the virgin Fve.” It is true that 
whereas Eve of course was made im- 
maculate, yet this is just the point where 
Ireneeus fails to draw the parallel between 
Eve and Mary. It must be remembered, 
however, that in Jrenxus, as in the Ante 
Nicene Fathers generally, there is no 
explicit statement of the doctrine of 
original sin, so that we cannot expect an 
explicit statement that Mary was exempt 
from it. There is further a presumption 
that if Irenzeus could have had the 
question, “ Was Mary conceived in sin P” 
proposed to him he would have answered 
in the negative. Ilis whole theory of the 
Incarnation turns on the propnsition, 
“Man could not break the bonds of sin, 
because he was already bound fast by 
them.” We in Adam tiga been already 
worsted by the-devil. When, therefo 
he tells us that Mary untied the knot of 
Kve’s disobedience, we may infer that 
she never had been bound by it in her 
own person. 

The tradition that Mary was the 
second I:ve was familiar to great Fathers 
of the later Church. But one of these, 
St. Ephrem (4.p. 379), gives much more 
explicit evidence—the most explicit evi- 
dence, so far as we know, to be found iz 
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patristic writings—of belief in the im- 
maculate conception. Not many years 
ago the famous Syriac echolar Bickell 
edited, with a Latin version of the Syriac, 
the “Carmina Nisibena” of the saint. 
There is no doubt as to the authenticity 
of these poems. In hymn 27, strophe 8, 
St. Ephrem cl Saat thus: “Truly it is 
Thou and thy Mother only, who are fair 
altogether. For in Thee there is no 
stain, and in thy Mother no spot. But 
my sons [t.e. the members of the Church 
of Edessa) are far from resembling this 
twofold fairness.” Elsewhere Ephrem 
laces first among fallen men infants who 
oe in baptismal innocence; so that it 
must be freedom from original not actual 
sin which he ascribes to Mary. So 
(ii. 327 a.), “Two were made simple, 
innoeert, perfectly like each other, Mary 
and Eve, put afterwards one became the 
cause of our aeath, the other of our life.” 
It is most important to appreciate this 
testimony at its real value. It is not 
only or chiefly that it proves the existence 
of the belief which we are discussing, in 
the fourth century. This no doubt it 
does, and it enables us summarily to 
dismiss the confident assumption of many 
Protestant scholars that the belief arose 
for the first tiine in the middle ages. But 
besides and above this, St. I’phrem supplies 
an authentic commentary on the meaning 
of the tradition that Mary was the second 
Eve. We may well believe, considering 
how early and in what various quarters it 
appears, that this tradition was Apostolic. 
And just at tlic time when the doctrine 
of origi sin becomes prominent in 
Christian theolory, St. Ephrem assumes 
without doubt or question that this tra- 
dition implies Mary’s entire exemption 
from the cause, and supplies us with 
reasonable grounds for believing that the 
doctrine of the immaculate conception is 
coeval with the foundation of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

A word or two must be said about 
St. Augustine. Undoubtedly his theory 
on the transmission of original sin by the 
act of generation drove him to believe 
that Mary, being conceived in the ordinary 
way, must have been conceived in sin. 
So Petavius understands him, and the 
Saint’s own language seems to be clear 
and decisive on this point. Thus (“ De 
Nuptiis et Ooncep.” 1. 12), he teaches 
that all tlesh born “de concubitu” is 
“ flesh of ~in,” and (“ In Genesim ad lit.” 
x. 118) ho expressly affirms that on this 
ground Nary's flee was, while Christ's 
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was not, “caro peccati.” Again, in 
“Oontr. Julian.” v, 16, his language is still 
more defiuite, for he says that orivinal 
sin passes to the child from the “ con- 
cupiscentia” of the parents, and that 
therefore original sin could not infect 
the flesh of Christ, since his Virgin 
Mother conceived Him without con- 
cupiscence. It may, we think, be affirmed 
without irreverence to so great a doctor, 
that this language about sin passing to 
the flesh involves confusion of thought, 
and probably very few nowadays would 
maintain that ‘‘concupiscentia ”’ in itself 
natural and innocent, though caused as a 
matter of fact by the fall, can possibly be 
the cause of original sin. The fact that 
St. Augustine is driven to the position he 
takes witli regard to Marv by the exig- 
encies of a theological theory, avohably 
mistaken, and certainly never approved 
by the Church, diminishes, if it does not 

together destroy, the force of his testi- 
mony. Onthe other hand, great weight 
belongs to the testimony which St. 
Augustine bears to the immaculate con- 
ception, because in giving it he speaks, 
not as a theologian, but as a Christian. 
He is impelled in this latter case by 
Catholic instinct and tradition, not by 
any theory of his own. His testimony is 
as follows. Ile is arguing (“ De Natura 
et Gratis,” cap. 36) against the Pelagian 
theory that some of the saints had been 
wholly exempt from actual sin. He 
denies the truth of the statement alto- 
gether. All have sinned, “‘ excepting the 
holy Virgin Mary, concerning whom for 
the honour of the Lord I would have no 
question raised in treating of sin. For 
how do we know what excess of grace to 
conquer sin on every side was bestowed 
on her whose lot it was (que merutt) 
to conceive and bring forth Him who 
certainly had no sin.” We fully admit 
that it is actual, not original, sin which 
St. Augustine is thiaking of directly. 
But on his own principles he was bound 
to hold that exemption from actual 
implied freedom from orivinal sin. Thus 
he asserts categorically (“ Contr. Julian.” 
v. 15) that £ Christ had been conceived 
in sin, He must needs have committed 
actual sin (“peccatum major fecisset, si 
porvulus habuisset”). Let the reader 
observe that this theory, unlike that 
referred to above on the transmission of 
sin, is supported by the tradition and 
subsequent decision of the Church. It ie 
of course conceivable that Mary might 
have been conceived in sin and then 
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enabled by a special and extraordinary 
grace to avoid all actual trespass, In 
any case we may silely say that St. 
Auvustine might easily have accepted 
the Church's present doctrine. It would 
have satistied most fully this inclination 
to believe that Mary “for the honour of 
the Lord ” was enabied to “ overcome sin 
on every side.” The freedom from actual 
would have followed suitably upon her 
preservation from original sin, and the 
progress of her life would have been 
yonsonant with its bezinning. 

Finally, the rapid acceptance of the 
doctrine within the Church, when once 
it came under discussion, might of itself 
dispose individual Christians to believe it 
aad prepare the way for defininon. The 
one positive objection was that if Mary 
was conceived immaculate Christ could 
not have been her saviour and redeemer. 
When once the truth was apprehended 
that Mary's exemption from original sin 
was due to the merits of her Divine Son, 
and magnified instead of detracting from 
them, the belief in this exemption grew 
and spread throughout the Catholic 
world. We cannot expect Protestants 
to appreciate this argument. But to a 
-Catholic, who believes that the oy 
Spirit directs the minds of the faithful, 
and specially those of the saints, the very 
fact of the dcctvine’s acceptance affords a 
strong presumption of its truth. He 
would naturally be loath to believe that 
God allowed the Christian people to 
cling so zealously to a doctrine which had 
no solid foundation, and which, if untrue, 
would be an error of a very serious kind. 
He would recognise in the belief of so 
many saints a judgment superior to his 
own, and a greater quickness to discover 
the “analogy of the faith.” The solemn 
definition of the Church would but 
enable him to hold with greater security 
what he already held as a certain and 
pious opinion. 

(The evidence for and against the 
doctrine is given by Petavius, “ De In- 
carnat.” xiv. 2. Perrone published his 
treatise “ De Immaculato B. V. M. Con- 
ceptu: an dogmatico decreto definiri 

ossit,” at Rome in 1853. Still better 

nown is the work of Passaglia, also at 
that time a Jesuit, “ De Immaculato B. V. 
Conceptu,” Rome, 1854. A collection of 
ancient documents relating to the doctrine 
was made by a third Jesuit, Ballerini.) 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
Feast oF. The Greek emperor 
Manuel Comnenus (died 1180), im s 
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Novella quoted by Balsamon, mentions 
the feast of the Blessed Virgin's Conceptica 
as one to be observed by the people on 
December 9, In the West it is kept on 
December 8. England, itis said, was the 
first among the countries of Western 
Farope to keep this feast, and a Council 
of London held in 1328 attributes ite 
introduction to St. Anselm; but ag 
Epistle of the Saint which begins with a 
formal notice on the subject is probably 
spurious, 

From England the celebration seems 
to have passed to Normandy, and then 
south to Lyons, St. Bernard reproved 
the canons of that city for introducing 4 
custom which had not the sanction 6 
the Roman Church. St. Buonaventura 
(died 1274) (“In Lib. II. Sentent.” d. iii 
qu. 1) mentions the custom of keeping 
the feast, and says he does not fists 
either to approve or disapprove it. It is 
certain, however, that the feast had es- 
tablished itself in the calendar of the 
Roman Church before the middle of the 
fourteenth century. Sixtus IV., towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, sane- 
tioned an office and Mass proper to the 
day ; for which, however, a new office was 
substituted by Pius V. Clement VII. 
made the feast a greater double. Clement 
IX. added an cctave; Clement XI. made 
it a holiday of obligation. Under Pius IX, 
the office was again changed, and the 
feast was entitled that of the “Ime 
maculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary.” The present Pope raised it 
to a double of the first cla“. (Benedict 
XIV. “ De Festis.”) 

IMMORTALITY OF soux. (See 
SOUL. ] 

IMMOVZEABLE. [See Frasts.] 

IMMUNITY. [Ecclesiastical ime 
munity is defined to be “the wght by 
which churches and other sacred places, 
as well as ecclesiastical persons ad their 
property, are free and di ed from 
secular functions and burdens, and from 
acts repugnant to the sanctity and reve- 
rence which are due to them.”! It is of 
three kinds—local, real, and personal. On 
local immunity, which is of ecclesiastical 
institution, see SancruaRy. Real im- 
munity is the right whereby it is claimed 
that the property of the-Church and the 
clergy are exempted from secular juris- 
diction and from all fiscal and other 
burdens imposed by secular authority, 
Personal immunity is the right of 
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elergy to be exempted from all lay juris- 
diction [see JURISDICTION]. 

The real and personal immunity of the 
clergy are generally held by canor.ists to 
be oy divine right. Several passages are 
adduced from the Old Testament, among 
which the most striking is 1 Esdr. vu. 24, 
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general rule, they would spend their owr 
money in such a way as to promote peace, 
order and well-being more effectually 
than would be the result if the State were 
to tax them to the same amount, and 
epend the money for them. 

The early history of clerical immunity 


where the emperor Artaxerxes, addressing | is given in great detail by Thomassin.! 


through Esdras the “ keepers of the public 
chest” beyond the river, gives them to 
wnderstand that “concerning all the 
priests, and the Levites, and the sinzers, 
and the porters, and the Nathinites, and 
ministers of the house of this God,” they, 
the keepers, ‘have no authority to im- 

se toll or tribute or custom upon them.” 

e words of Obrist (Matt. xvil. 24, 25) 
form an important text bearing on the sub- 
ject. Earthly kings exempt from tribute 
their own children and their servants; 
Christ, therefore, as the Son of God, is 
rightfully exempt from the payment of 
the didrachma, which was destined for 
the support of the divine worship in the 
Temple. Moreover, the words “ that we 
may not scandalise them” show that 
Peter and the other Apostles, as Christ’s 
servants, are included under the same 
exemption. In Peter it is held that the 
clergy of the Catholic Church of every 
age is included by representation. Chriat 
and his servants the clergy are therefore 
by right exempt from tax or tribute; 
nevertheless, sooner than cause scandal by 
availing Himself of this exemption, Christ 
bade Peter pay the sum demanded for 
them both ; and the pastors of the Church 
have generally acted similarly in later 
times. 

Political reasoning on general grounds 
might be employed in support of the claim 
of the clergy to an exemption from taxa- 
tion. As kings do not tax their own 
children, so Governments, in a natural 
state of things, do not tax their own 
servants or officials. The officials of a 
Government constitute the agency by which 
it fulfils its duty of protecting and re- 
gulating society ; and taxes are raised in 
order that it may have the means of sup- 

rting these officials while so engaged. 

o make the officials themselves pay taxes 
is, theoretically, an absurdity ; it is giving 
them money with one hand and taking x 
away with the other; though of course 
there may be sound reasons of practical 
convenience why this should be done. So 
it is with the Catholic clergy ; regarding 
them as the moral police of society, a wise 
State would recognise them as its children 
and its servants, and assume that, as a 


Constantine exempted from all tribute hie 
private property and ‘‘ecclesias Cath- 
olicas; ” ie also ordered that no public 
functions of & lay character should be im- 
posed on the bishops.? Constantius at 
the beginning of his reign passed edicte 
highly favourable to this immunity, but 
revoked them after the Council of Arim- 
inum (35:)), except in the case of clerics 
who were very poor, and whose temporal 
business was of trifling value. By a law 
passed shortly before his death he replaced 
things nearly on their old footing. These 
vacillations in the policy of the emperors 
were of continual occurrence; thus while 
Julian the Apostate abolished all clerical 
immunities, Valentinian restored them, 
The great bishops of the fourth century 
took patiently the imperial demands on 
their temporalities, and complied with 
them ; but on the spiritual side they were 
inflexible. Writing of his refusal to grant 
one of the Milan churches to the Arians, 
at the request of Valentinian II., St. 
Ambrose said, “If he asks for tribute, we 
do not refuse it... .. We pay to Cesar 
the things which are Cresar’s, and to God 
the things which are God’s. A church 
belongs to God, and ought not certainly to 
be assigned to Cesar.” Thomassin argues 
that St. Ambrose was quite aware that 
immunity was the Church's right, but that 
he preferred to pay taxes rather than cause 
offence. “Ambrose knew that from 
Christ—the Church—the Clergy—tri- 
bute was not due, but yet was paid; and 
paid all the more nobly because it was 
not owed.” 

In the feudal ages, when fiefs and 
manors were granted to the Church to be 
held on feudal terms, the question of eceie- 
siastical immunities became much com- 
plicated. As a bishop who held a fief 
under some secular prince had to do 
homage to him for it, kneeling before him. 

lacing his hands between the lord's 
fianda, and swearing to become his “ mau 
—a spectacle which moved grief ard ine 
diznation in the breast of many a zealous 
pontiff and eaint—so, as to all other ser- 
vices (rent, corvées, troops, &¢.) which 
tT. i. 838-46. 
* Euseb. H. BE. x. & 
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the vassal was bound to render to lus lord 
by =» condition of his tenure, he could 
not, ‘¢ a churchman, plead the ecclesis- 
tica. “mmunity, fiaeat it still subsisted 
in f. force as to landa held in frank 
almer >ne. 

The Counci! of Trent! entreated all 
Cathutic princes not to allow their ser- 
wanta and officials to violate, through 
cupicity or carelessness, “the immunity 
of the Church and of ecclesiastical persons 
which had been established by the ordi- 
nance of (tod and canonical sanctions,” At 
the present day, throuyh the continual en- 
eroaczments of the lay power, immunity as 
regards taxation exists nowhere in Europe; 
and even that shred of privilege by which 
the burden of military service was taken 
off the necks of aspirants for the priest- 
hood has been swept away by the so-called 
Liberals in France and Italy. (lerrarts, 
Immunitas  Ecclestustica; — ‘Thomassin, 
“Vetus et Nova Eccl. Disciplina.”) 

IMPEDIMENTS OF MARRI- 
AGE. The contract of marriaze be- 
tween certain persons and in certain 
cases is nuil and void by the law of (rod, 
natural and revealed. So far Protes- 
tants are at one with us, for they would 
not dream of holding that marriage be- 
tween father and daughter or brother 
and sister was valid. But Catholics 
further maintain with the Council of 
Trent (Sess. xxiv. De Matrimon. can. 4) 
that the Church mav institute im- 
pediments which nullify the contract 
of marriage. The principle on which 
this tenet rests is a very simple one. 
Marriaze between baptised persons, 
according to the Catholic doctrine, i3 a 
sucrament, and therefore this contract 
falls under ecclesiastical authority. Just 
as the State may pronounce certain 
natural contracts which are law/ul in 
themselves null and void—just as, for 
example, it may for the general good 
nullity certain engazements made by 
mirors or at play, so the Church may 
interfera with the freedom of the marriage 
contract. The State, on the contrary, 
has no power to nullify marriage, because 
the sacrar:ent of marriage does not fall 
under civil jurisdiction, although as the 
formalities of marriave affect the public 
ordsr, the State may regulate them—e.g. 
provide that persons about to be married 
ehould have their names registered, &c. 

Impediments are of two kinds. They 
may render marriage unlawfui merely, in 
which case they are called “ mere impedi- 
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entia;” or they may nullify it, in which 
case they are known as “dirimentia.‘ 
We shall treat of these impediments as 
settled by the existing law, adding hise 
torical notices. 

1. Jmpedimenta mere Impedientia :— 

(a) 7ime. ‘The solemnities of Mar- 
riage must not take place between Advent 
Sunday and Epiphany, cr between Ash 
Wednesday and Low Sunday. So the 
Council of Trent, Sess. xxiv. De Re- 
form. Matr. cap. 10. Marriage. solemnly 
celebrated, is forbidden in these tines 
because they should be devoted to pen- 
ance or else to a joy purely spiritual. 
Marriages in Lent were venerally nro= 
hibited in ancient times: marriages in 
Advent and Christmas time only in 
certain places, thourh Gratian inserts 
this latter prohibition in his “ Decretum.” 
Some provincial councils forbade mar- 
riave on Sundays, from three days before 
the Ascension to the first Sunday alter 
Pentecost, &c.! 

(3) L£eclestastical Prohibition.—Vhis 
includes the marriage of a Catholic with 
a baptised person not a Catholic, which 
marriave is valid, but, unless a disper. 
sation has been obtained, unlawful, Such 
marriages are forbidden by the Councils 
of Elvira (anno 3806), can. 16, and of 
Lacdicea, can. 10 and 31.) The Council 
of Chalcedon, can. 14, forbids “ readers 
and sinzers” (avayyworat Kat Wadrai) to 
marry an heretical girl. The reason of 
this prohibition bas always been the 
same, viz. the danger that the children 
will not be brought up Catholics. Hence 
in some of the rules just quoted exception 
is mude in favour of marriage with 
heretics who promise to become Catholic 
Marriages without previous proclamation 
of banns are also forbidden by the Church. 

(vy) Simple vow of chastity, such as 
is made privately or in congregations like 
the Sisters of Merey, &c., which are not 
religious orders in the canonical sense. 

(5) Previous engagement to anotber 
eae unless the engagement has been 
awfully annulled—e.y. by mutual consent. 
This impediment, like (y), depends on 
the natural law, 

2. Diriment Impediments -— 

(a) Error and conditto affecting the 
sabetance of the contract. Thus a man 
who goes through the form of marriage 
with one woman, mistaking her for ane 
other, really marries neither. This imme 
pediment comes from the natural law. 

1 Sce Chardon, Hist. des Seer. tom vie 
*« Mariage,” c. 3. 
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[fa person marries a slave unawares, the 
m e is null, For the Roman and 
early Church law on this subject see 
Dollinger, “ Hippolytus and Callistus,” 
Engl. Transl. p. 147. 

(8) Vows of chastity, if solemn, and 
holy orders. The reader will find under 
the article CgLrBacy an account of the 
gradual process by which holy order 
came to be u diriment impediment. The 
ancient Church did not expressly distin- 
spe between simple and solemn vows, but 

hardon quotes a letter of Pope Innocent 
I. to Victricius of Rouen in which a very 
similar distinction is recognised. The 
Pope divides nuns who have made the 
vow of continence into two classes—viz. 
those who have and those who have not 
received the veil publicly from the Church. 
The former, if they marry, he treats as 
unfaithful to Christ their spouse, and 
excludes from communion till the person 
they marry is dead. On the latter he 
merely imposes penance for a time. 
Moreover, the Synod of Elvira, can. 13, 
forbids virgins consecrated to God, in 
case they break their vow, to communi- 
cate, even on their deathbeds, unless they 
have done penance and ceased to cohahit 
(‘‘abstineant a coitu”).2 So again the 
First Council of Toledo (anno 400), canon 
16, only admits a nun (“ devota ”), to pen- 
ance if separated from the man slie has un- 
mwfully married (“caste vivere cceperit, 
‘ecesserit et posnituerit”). So the Second 
synod of Orleans canon 17, with respect 
«© deaconesses; and many other ancient 
vathorities. The Trullan Synod, canon 
ai, treats the marriage of a monk as an 
es unochastity. 3 is 
‘) Consunguinity an nity. [See 
th» articles 20 entitled} vere 

(8) Public decorum(“publica honestas”). 
If A is or has been betrothed to B, A 
canict validly marry a third person re- 
lated in the first degree of kindred to B. 
He oannot, e.g. marry B's mother, daugh- 
ter, or sister, A similar rule, of course, 
binds kL, Sothe Council of Trent, for in the 
older caaon law the impediment from 
betrothal extended to the fourth degree. 
Again, if A bas been married to B, but has 
sot consummisted the marriage, he cannot 
, afterwards anyone related to B in 
vhe first, second, third, cr fourth degree. 
‘rhis impediment was adopted from the 
Reman law, and is not referred to by the 
Fathers. 

? Even then only in case this fall has been 
asingle ac. w« weakness atoned for by a life- 
long , snance. 
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(e) Crime. (1) Adultery between 
two persons accompsnied by a promise of 
marriage when they are free to contract 
it. (2) Successful conspiracy to murder 
a husband or wife in order that the con- 
spirators may marry. (3) Aduitery and 
murder with the intention of ‘marriage 
combined, even if there be no conspiracy 
or previous promise of marriage, are 
diriment impediments. Also from the 
Roman law. 

(¢) Difference of religion (“ disparitas 
cultus”) makes the marriage of a baptised 
and unbaptised person null. In the early 
Church, such unions, though often pro- 
hibited, were not revarded as invalid, and 
nearly all theologians, according to Char- 
don, are agreed that custom only haa 
made the impediment a diriment one. 

(n) Grave fear, if unjustly caused with 
& view of bringing marriage about. Pro- 
bably this cause nullifies marriage by the 
natural law. 

(0) Another marriage tie still existing 
(“ligamen”). If one of the parties has been 
previvusly married, there must be a moral 
certainty that his or her previous partner 
is dead. In any case in which the priest 
or the parties themselves doubt, recourse 
must be had to the bishop, who will jude 
whether the moral certainty exists. 

(:) Defect of age. Boys cannot 
marry before completing their fourteenth, 
girls before completing their twelfth, 
year, “ nisi malitia suppleat sctatem.” 

(x) Clandestinity. No one doubt 
that from the earliest times marriages, 
wherever it was possible, were contracted 
in the tace of the Church; indeed Tertul- 
lian (“ De Pudic.” c. 4) tells us that mar 
riaves contracted otherwise were thought 
extremely disreputable. Chardon quotes 
a declaration of Charlemagne, Capitularies 
of Trench kings, and decrees of Eastern 
emperors, Which prove that marriage 
without the ecclesiastical ceremonies was 
treated as absolutely null, and such was 
the discipline both in Kast and West till 
the twelith century, for Ivo of Chartres 
quotes the T'alse Decretals to this eflect. 
But, soon after, the discipline changed in 
the West. The validity of clandestine 
marriages was fully recognised by the 
Church, and tle common opinion of 
the medigval doctors made the essence 
of marriave consist in the free consent 
of the contracting persons, The Coun. 
cil of Trent introdt ced a new condition for 
the validity of the sontract, and therefore 
of the sacrament. It declared all man 
riages null unless contracted before the 
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parish-priest, or another priest approved 
by him for the purpose, and two or three 
witnesses, Hence, eg., two persons 
marrying in France merely before the 
magistrate are really not married at all. 
But in order to avoid the difficulties 
which would otherwise have arisen, the 
decree of Trent was not promulgated in 
Great Britain, several German States— 
indeed, in Protestant countries generally, 
nor in the United States; so that the 
marriages of Protestants or Catholics made 
before the Protestant clergyman or mavis- 
trate or without any functionary in these 
countries are valid. In 1741 Benedict 
XIV. declared clandestine marriayes in 
the Low Countries valid unless each of 
the parties was Catholic. Pius VI. in 1735 
made a similar declaration with regard to 
Ireland.' 
(A) Zmpotentia (antecedens et per- 
petua). . 
(u) Raptus. If a man carries off a 
woman from one place to another with the 
view of marrying her, the Church: nullities 
any marriage between them s0 long as the 
woman is In the man’s power. ‘The im- 
pediment still exists even if the woman 
consents to the marriage. The Church 
will accept no proof of freedom on the 
woman's part short of her removal from 
her suiter’s power. Severe laws were 
made against the crime of raptus by the 
Roman emperors, beginning with Con- 
stantine. Justinian absolutely prohibited 
marriage between the raptor and the 
woman he liad carried off. So did Charie- 
magne in his Capitularies ; and the Greek 
Church maintained a similar discipline 
It is,” saya Chardon, speaking of the 
Western Church—“it is specially in the 
ancient councils of France that rapfus has 
been expresslv declared a diriment im- 
ee The councils he quotes rauge 
om the sixth to the eighth century, and 
they certainly prohibit subsequent mar- 
riage between the raptor and his victim, 
though it may be doubted whether they 
meant to pronounce it null. However, 
in the anarchy towards the end of the 
ninth and during the tenth centuries these 
canons fell into disuse. Pope Lucius III. 
decided that when a girl was carried off, 
her marriage with the man who had 
seized her was valid, provided she con- 


1 As to the question whether clandestine 
marriages of Protestants are valid where the 
(ouncil of Trent hus been proclaimed and not 
restricted by any Papal declaration such as 
those just quoted, see Ballerini on Gury 
De Mair. 
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sented to it freely. Innocent ITI. folk 
lowed the same principles, The Council 
of Trent introduced the present rule at the 
request of the French king. The reader 
will observe that it is less atrict than the 
prohibitions of the old French canona 
lhe Council of Trent permits marriage 
between the raptor and the raptee, pro- 
vided the latter is out of the former's 
power when she gives her consent. 

3. Dispensations from Impediments.— 
1f the impediments arise from the natural 
or divine law, no human power can dis- 
pense from them. The Pope may dispense 
from such as are of ecclesiastical origin; 
while bishops in virtue of their ordinary 
power can only set aside the “impedi- 
menta mere impedientia.” Bishops, iow 
ever, may often dispense from certain 
diriment impediments as apostolic dele- 
gates. The facility with which dispen- 
sations are given has increased enor- 
mously since the thirteenth century. 
Greory the Great granted marriage 
dispensations in favour of the English 
who were just converted to the faith. 
So Gregory II. in favour of the Ger 
mans. But in numerous instances dis- 
pensations, such as would easily be 
granted nowadays to ordinary Oatholica, 
were refused even to crowned heads. It 
was In vain that the Council of Trert 
tried to restore the ancient rigour. (See 
Chardon, “ IList. des Sucr.,” and Gibert, 
“Histoire ou Tradition de [Eylise sur le 
Sacrement du Mariage.” 

IMPOSITION OF HANDS even 
in the old dispensation (Gen. xlviii. 14, 
Deut. xxxiv. Y) symbolised the convey- 
ance of grace and power. The rite has 
been retained under the new law, and in 
two instances (the impcsition of hands in 
ordination and coniirmation) it has re- 
ceived asacramental efiicacv. The follows 
ing are the most noteworthy instances in 
which the Church employs cr once em- 
ploved the rite. 

(1) As Christ blessed the children, 
laying his hands on them (Matt. xix. 13), 
so the bishop laid his hands on the catee 
chumens as they made the first step to- 
wards reception into the kingdom of God, 
Thus Eusebius (“ Vit. Constant.” iv. 61, 
where see the note of Valesius) tells us 
that Constantine, when preparing shortly 
before his death for baptism, first received 
theim position of hands accompanied with 
rayer (roy dia yetpobevius evyav nEwiro), 

his ceremony was repeated during tue 
catechumen’s course of preparation, at the 
renunciation of the devil (Tertull. * De 
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Coron.” 3) and at the exorcisms (Orig. “In 
Joa.” Hom, xxiv. 1). Probably it is this 
imposition of hands which is intorded in 
ean. 89 of the Council of Elvira and can. 6 
ef the Council of Arles (see Hefele, “Con- 
oil.” i. p. 172 seg.), and it is still retained 
4) our baptismal rite. 

(2) As Obrist laid his hands on the 
ick, 20 did the Ohurch’s ministers (“ Con- 
stit. Ap.” ii 41, Oyprian, “‘ De Laps.” 16) 
on thoee who were spiritually sick—vis. on 

nitenta. It is no longer the custom to 
y on hands in the sacrament of penance, 
but it seems to have lasted till some time 
after the Reformation,» nd is atill practised, 
if we have been mghtly informed, by 
priests of the unrefermed Carmelite order. 

Hands were also laid on heretics when 
reconciled tothe Church. “ Let no change 
be made,” such are the words of Pope 
Stephen (apud Cyprian, Ep. 174) “beyond 
che traditional usage of laying hands on 
them unto penance, ’ 

Imposition of hands was also used in 
blessing marriages (Clem. Al. “ Peed.” ii. 
Ll, p.291,ed. Potter), in miraculous healing 
of the sick (Irenseus, apud Euseb. “ H. BE.” 
+ 7), in consecrating virgins and ordain- 
ing deaconesses. These customs do 
not exist in the modern Ohurch, except 
that in the ceremonies which precede 
extreme unction the priest holds his hand 
over the sick man, 

The imposition of hands in confirma- 
tion and order is treated of in the articles 
on these sacraments, but it may be con- 
venient to notice here a rite which occurs 
‘n the Roman Mass, just before the con- 
secrition. though it does not, strictly 

aking, form part of our present subject, 
Bince it is an extension and not an im- 
position of hands. It is, however, con- 
nected with an imposition of hands in the 
old law. Then he who offered sacrifice 

ut his hand on the head of the victim 

see Levit. i. 4, ili. 2, 8, 18, iv. 5, 15), 
whether the sacrifice was a holocaust, 
eucharistic, or expiatory. This rite indi- 
cated the “ personal and intimate relation 
between the worshipper and the victim ” 
(Kalisch on Levit. i. p. 176). It is with 
‘ the same intention that the priest holds 
his hands extended at the prayer “ Hanc 

itar” over the gifts of bread and wine 

which are soon to be changed into the 
victim of our peace.” The rite dves not 
appear to be ancient, for the Ordo Romanus 
down to the fifteenth century simply pre- 
scribed the extension of the hands at this 
prayer,and Le Brun (“ Explic.de la Messe,” 
vart iv. s. 5) does not seem to have found 
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our present rubric in ary missal older 
than 1481. 

INCARNATION. The Oatholis 
doctrine of the Incarnation aas been 
already explained under the word 
Curist. Here we confine ourselves to 
an account of the word and its synonyms, 

The history of the word and ita syn- 
onyms is given with great fuinses by Peta- 
vius, “‘ De Incarnat.” ii. 1. In St. John's 
gospel we are told that the Word “ was 
made flesh,” where, as Maldonatus re= 
marks, “ flesh ” (like the Hebrew "W9 : e.g. 
in Gen. vi. 12, “ all flesh had corrupted ita 
way”) is only another word for “ man,” 
though the word is fitly chosen to mark 
the extreme condescension of God the 
Word. St. Justin, “ Apol” i, 61, com- 
bines the two words “ became flesh” into 
the single verb “ flesh-made ” (capxomo:n= 
Geis'); while in the Latin version of 
Irenseus, v. 1, 3, we meet with the tech- 
nical term which has been so familiar ever 
since. viz. Incarnation (sncarnatto). The 
Greek Fathers use a word nearly equi- 
volent, viz. cdpxwats. They also employ 
evavOparnots, “beivg made man,” for 
which St. Ambrose has the word 
humanutio, in order to express the truth 
that the Word took perfect human nature, 
that Ile had a humian intelligence as well 
as & human body and animal soul, and so 
to exclude the heresy of Apollinaris, The 
Fathers also use other words which are 
less plain and explicit. Most commonly 
they call the Incarnation the “ economy ” 
(oikovopia), meaning that Christ took 
flesh in order to provide for our salvation, 
They often substitute for the bare word 
“economy ” fuller expressions, such as “the 
economy according to the flesh,” “ accorde 
ing to man,” and the like. They also speak 
of the Iucar.ation as the “condescension” 
(cvyxataacis), the “taking,” “ assume 
ing,” “clothing Himself in flesh,” as the 
“‘ mingling ” (viz. of the two natures), in- 
corporation (¢2corporatio) ; &e. &e. 

INCENSE. It is certain from Tere 
tullian, “Apol.” 42, and from many other 
early writers down to St. Augustine, that 
the religious use of incense was unknown 
in the primitive Church. Le Brun quotes 
St. Ambrose to prove that incense was 
used in the churches of his day, but the 

uotation can scarcely ha said to prove 
the point. On the other hand, Dionysiue 
the .\reopagite—whose works were first 
quoted in 532, but may have been written 
a good deal earlier—distinctly mentions 


' Cf. capxedévre in the Nicene Creed. 
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(“Hierarch. Eccles.” iii. § 2) the censing of 
the altar by the chief priest. The use of 
*ncense is also mentioned in the first Ordo» 
Romanus, which may belong tothe seventh | 
century, and in the liturgies which go by , 
the names of St. James, St. Basil, and St. | 
Chrysostom. Possibly also the fourth | 
(a. third) canon of the Apostles, which | 
forbids anything to be placed on the altar - 
at the oblation except “oil for the lamp | 
and incense,” may refer to the incense as , 
liturgically used. If 80, we should be, 
justilied with Le Brun in supposing that 
incense was iutroduced into the Church 
services when the persecution of the 
heathen ceased and the splendour of 
churches and ritual began. 

Some authors believe that incense was | 
at first introduced to sweeten the air, and | 
certainly a “B-nediction of Incense” used 
in the time of Charlemagne and given by 
Martene points in this direction. But the 
mystical significations of incense are ob- 
vious. It symbolises the zeal with which 
the faithful should be consumed; the good 
oduur of Christian virtue; the ascent of 
prayer to God. It is used before the in- 


troit, at the gospel, offertory and elevation | 


in High Mass; at the Magniticat in 
vespers; at funerals; &c. 

ZINCLUSI, INCLUSE. Recluses, 
men and women. <A monk or nun might, 
with the permission of the superior, be 
shut up permanently in a cell, either near 
to or within the precincts of the monas- 
terv, whence he orshe could not come forth 
but by licence of the bishop. Cassian de- 
scribes the sucluss of his day; as a class, 
they were not then held in great esteem. 
The manner of life of a female recluse in 
the twellth century may be clearly seen 
from the treatise ‘* De Institutione Inclus- 
arum, ! ascribed to St. Ailred of Rievaulx. 
The writer addresses his counsels to his 
own sister, who had retired into a cell; 
he earnestly warns her to shun idleness 
and frivolous conversation; from the 
general tone of his remarks it is plain that 
the life of a female recluse was beset by 
great and peculiar dangers and tempta- 
tions. (Ducange, Jnclust.) 

INDEX oF PROHIBITED 
BOOES. Since the dawn of civilisation, 
the perception of the influence for good or 
evil exerted by bouks has induced the 
authorities of every strongly constituted 
State to control their circulation. Not to 
search for other instances, the speech 
which Livy® puts in the mouth of the 

® Printed in Migne’s Putrologia, vol. xxxii 

° Book xxxix. c. 16. 
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consul Postumius (3.c. 186) shows the 
sternness of Roman feeling on the subject. 
Addressing the assembled people in the 
forum, and about to denounce the foul 
Bacchic rites of which he had discovered 
the trace, “ How often,” he says, “in 
the time of our fathers and grand{athers, 
was the duty imposed on the magistrates 
of forbidding the practice of foreign rites; 
of driving away brea priests and pro- 
pheta from every corner of the city; of 
searching for ana burning books of magic ; 
of putting a stop to every system 0 
sacrificing that was not according to the 
custom of Rome!” In Christian times 
the danger of bad books was recognised 
from the first. The converts at Ephesus 
(Acts xix. 19) voluntarily brought their 
magical books to St. Paul and cast them 
into the flames. One of the Apostolic 
Canons (Ix.) orders the deposition of any 
one in the ranks of the clergy who should 

ublish in the Church as holy “ the falsely 
inscribed books of the impious.” The 
practice of the primitive Church in con- 
demning and suppressing heretical or dan- 
zerous books was uniform. The erroneous 
writings of Origen were brought to the 
Roman Pontiff, Pontianus, to be con- 
denned by him; Leo the Great by letter 
suppressed and prohibited the books of 
the Priscillianista.! Descending to the 
middle ages, we find Leo IX. in a synod 
at Vercelli (1050) condemning and order- 
ing to be burnt the writings of Erigena 
and Lerenyarius on the Eucharist. The 
Council of Constance (1415) ordered all 
the books of John Ilusa to be publicly 
burnt at the council, and that all bishops 
should make diligent search for copies and 
burn them wherever found, Leo X. in 
the bull Lusurge, Domine (1520), con- 
demned the earlier heretical writings of 
Luther. The invention of printing, and 
the extension of facilities of communica- 
tion between State and State, made it 
evident to the hierarchy that if the im 
fluence of books was to be kept under 
control, new methods must be adopted. 
When copies of books were slowly multi- 
plied by the labour of scribes, it was sultie 
cient to await their publication before 
examining them, and trust to being able, 
if they were to be suppressed, to call in, 
get hold of, and cancel the few copies in 
circulation. But when the printing-press 
could turn out a shousand copies of @ 
work in a few days, everything was 
changed. It then became necessary thet 

1 Fleury, xxvii. 10. 
2 Ibid, lix. 69. 
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were printed; censers were appointed, 
and a system of dicensing came into force. 
“The first known instance of the regular 
appointment of a censor on books is in the 
uaudate of Berthold, archbishop of Mentz, 
in 1486;” and a few years later, in 1501, 
“a bull of Alexander VI., reciting that 
many pernicious books had been ens 
in various parts of the world, and espe- 
cially in the provinces of Mentz, Cologne, 
Treves, and Magdeburg, forbade all 
rinters in these provinces to publish any 
ok without the licence of the arch- 
bishops or their officials.” ! 

In the movement of what is called the 
Reformation, a deluge of books containing 
doctrine more or less erroneous was 
poured over Europe, and it became evident 
that if booksellers were to know with 
certainty what they might sell, and the 
Christian faithful what they might read, 
it would not do to trust to an “im- 
poe ” on the title-page, which might 
»» forged, or come from Protestant censors; 
but that a list or catalogue of books con- 
dened by the Church must be drawn up 
and published. The matter was taken u 
by the Council of Trent (sess. xviii. ), whic 
appuinted a commission of some of its 
members to collect and examine the cen- 
sures already issued, and consider and 
report on the steps which it was advisable 
to take about books generally. This 
commission compiled an Index of Pro- 
hibited Books accordingly, but the council 
in its laat session (1563), finding that from 
the multiplicity of details it was not de- 
sirable to frame any conciliar decision, re- 
mitted the whole matter to the Pope. In 
conformity with this reference, St. Pius V., 
a few years later, erected the Sacred Con- 
BLS of the Index, with a Dominican 
riar for its secretary. Sixtus V. con- 
firmed and enlarged their powers. 

‘‘The Congregation of the Index of 
Prohibited Books consists of a competent 
num ber of Cardinals, according to the good 
pleasure of the Pope, and has a secretary 
taken from the Order of Preachers, and a 
great number of theological and other 
professors who are called Consultors, the 
chief of whom is the Master of the Apo- 
atolic Palace [Cunt Romana], the primary 
and official nsultor of this Congrega- 
tion.” 

A Constitution of Benedict XIV. 
(1753) gives minute instructions as to the 
principles and methods to be observed by 

' | Hallam, Lit. of Europe, i. 254. 
? Ferraris, “ Congregationes.” 
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the Congregation in its work of examining 
and judging books. Some idea of these 
principles may be gained from the follow- 
ing paragraph, “ Let them know that they 
must judge of the various opinions and 
sentiments in any book that comes before 
them, with minds absolutely free from 
prejudice. Let them, therefore, dismiss 
patriotic leanings, family affections, the 
predilections of achool, the caprit de corpe 
of an institute; let them put away the 
zeal of party; let them simply keep be- 
fore their eyes the decisions of Holy 
Church, and the common doctrine of 
Catholics, which is contained in the de- 
creesof General Councils, the Constitutions 
of the Roman Pontiffs, and the conseut of 
orthodox Fathersand Doctors; bearing this 
in mind, moreover, that there are not a 
few opinions which appear to one school, 
institute, or nation to be unquestionably 
certain, yet nevertheless are rejected and 
impugned, and their contradictories main- 
tained, by other Catholics, without harm 
to faith and religion—all this being with 
the knowledge and permissicn of the 
Apostolic See, which leaves every parti- 
cular opinion of this kind in its own de- 
gree of probability.” 

Numerous editions of the Index have 
appeared from time to time. That issued 
under Benedict XIV. (Rome, 1744) con- 
tains between nine and ten thousand 
entries of books and authors, alphabetically 
arranged; of these about one-third are 
cross-references. Prefixed to it are the 
ten rules sanctioned by the Council of 
Trent, of which the tenor is as follows, 
The first rule orders that all books con- 
demred by Popes or General Councils be- 
fore 1515, which were not contained in 
that Index, should be reputed to be con- 
demned in such sort as they were formerl 
condemned. The second rule prohibits al 
the works of heresiarchs, such as Luther 
and Calvin, and those works by heretical] 
authors which treat of religion; their 
other works to be allowed after examina- 
tion. The third and fourth rules re‘ate to 
versions of the Scripture, and detine the 
classes of persons to whom the reading 
of the Bible in the vulgar tongue may be 
permitted. The fifth allows the circula- 
tion, after expurgation, of lexicons and 
other works of reference compiled by 
heretics. The sixth relates to books of 
controverny. The seventh orders tha‘ all 
obscene books be absolutely prohibited, 
except ancient books written by heathens, 
which were tolerated “ propter perino lite 
elegantiam et proprietatem,” brt were not 
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to be used in teaching boys. The eighth 
rule is upon methods of expurgation. 
The ninth prohibits books of magic and 
judicial astrology; but ‘‘theories and 
natural observations published for the sake 
of furthering navigation, agriculture, or 
the medical art are permitted.’’ Thetenth 
relates to printing, introducing, having, 
and circulating books. Persons reading 
prohibited books incur excommiunication 
forthwith (s/afzm). 


Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon, Cranmer, 
Jewel, &c., are named as in the first class 
—f.e. as heresiarchs. Among books of 
more or less note are named the /a/ogo 
of Galileo, the Sa/ire Menippée, the Anti- 
Coton, and the clugustinus of Jansenius. 
Among the English authors whose works 
are prohibited occur the names of James 
I., Barclay, Usher; bishops, Sanderson, 
Bull, and Pearson; Cave and Hobbes; but 
not Hooker, nor Milton, nor Chilling- 
worth, nor Bunyan, nor Swift. 


INDICTION. 
ing the proclamation of a tax ‘‘quicquid 
in prastationem indicitur.’’? After the 
reorganisation of the empire under Dio- 
cletian and Constantine, it was customary 
to proclaim the taxes yearly, and the 
name of the notice thus given, zd7c/zo, 
was transferred to the year itself. Every 
fifteen years there was a re-valuation of 
property, which would lead to material 
alterations inthe terms of the tax-notices. 
To one of these quindecennial periods the 
naine of ‘‘ circle of indictions,’’? and then 
briefly ‘‘indiction’’ was given. This 
came to be used as a means of denoting 
the date of a transaction; a thing was 
said to happen “‘indictione V.’’ or ** X.’?— 
that is, in the fifth or tenth year of the 
circle of indictions then current. Of 
course the denotation of time was in- 
couiplete, for it included no statement of 
the number of such circles which had 
elapsed since the epoch from which the 
computation started. This mode of 
reckoning the years, which makes its 
appearance about the middle of the 
fourth century, continued to be used even 
into the middle ages, after all notions 
connecting it with taxation had dis- 
appeared. The first indiction is sup- 
posed to have commenced on September 
24, 312, on which day Constantine gained 
a great victory over Maxentius. The 
rule for finding the indiction of any year 
is as follows: to the given year A.D., 
reckoning it to commence on January 1, 
add 3; divide the amount by 15; 
remainder is the number of the indiction; 
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if there is no remainder, the indiction is 
15. The number 3 must be added, in 
order to make the portion of the date 
A.D. which is anterior to the commence- 
ment of the indictions (312 years), 
divisable by 15 equally with the portion 
subsequent to that date. Suppose we 


wish to know the indiction of A.p. 595, 
the year in which Pope Gregory de- 


spatched St. Augustine to Britain; 
S95 +3 

= 39, with rem. 13; the in- 
15 


diction number for this year is therefore 
13. ‘‘Indict. XV.’’ applies only to the 
portion of the year from January 1 to 
September 24; from the latter date to 
the end of the year it is Indict. I. 


INDULGENCE, J/ndulgentiaisatech- 
nical term in the Roman law, meaning 
amnesty or pardon; and in much the 
same sense it occurs in the Latin of the 
Vulgate, where it is synonymous with 
remissio, aS may be seen by comparing 
Isai. Ixi. 1, with Luc. iv. 18. In the 
language of the Church it has acquired a 
much more definite and restricted mean- 
ing, and an indulgence in the theological 
sense of the word is defined by Amort in 
his classical work on the subject, as ‘'a 
remission of the punishment which is still 
due to sin after sacramental absolution, 
this remission being valid in the court of 
conscience and before God, and _ being 
made by an application of the treasure of 
the Church on the part of a lawful 
superior.”’ 

l. Zhe Catholic Doctrine:-on Indul- 
gences, as given in the preceding definition, 
implies several points of Catholic belief 
which need elucidation. 

(z) An indulgence does not remit 
either the guilt or the eternal punishment 
of sin, much less are the authorities of 
the Church wicked and _ blasphemous 
enough to give permission to commit sin 
for the future. The guilt of sin is for- 
given chiefly by the sacraments of bap- 
tism and penance, and even these are of 
no avail unless the sinner turns to God 
with sincere and supernatural sorrow and 
with firm purpose of amendment. An 
indulgence cannot be obtained for unfor- 
given sin. Before anyone can obtain for 
himself the benefit of an indulgence the 
guilt must have been washed away and 
the eternal punishment, if his sin has 
been mortal, must have been forgiven. 
‘Thus, instead of being an encouragement 
to sin, the desire to obtain an indulgence 
is a powerful motive to repentance. If 
the phrase ‘‘ remission of sin’’ occurs in 
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the grant of an indulgence, the Church, 
after the example of Scripture (e.g. 1 Pet. 
ii, 24), usea the word to denote the re- 
mission of punishment. Benedict XIV. 
(“De Syn. Divec.” xiii. 18, 7) holds that 
indulgences granted “from punishment 
and guilt” (“a peenaet culpa”) arespurious. 
Others (see Ferraris, “ Prompt. Bibliothec.” 
art. ZIndulyentia) understand the form 
as conveying to the confessor power to 
absolve sacrainentally from reserved cases. 
(8) Even when the guilt of sin and 
the eternal punishment sometimes due to 
it have been removed by repentance and 
absolution, a temporal punishment may 
still remain. Even after Nathan told 
David his sin was forgiven, it was never- 
theless punished by the death of his 
child. Baptism, it is true, annuls both 
the guilt and all the penalty due to sin. 
The absoiution accorded in the sacrament 
of penance is less etlicacious (Concil Trid. 
ress, xiv. De Poen. can. 15). St. Paul 
made the incestuous Corinthian sutier 
in this world that his soul might be 
saved. The Church of all ages in yiving 
sacramental absolution has _ imposed 
nances on the sinner. Usually speak- 
ing, the sacramental penance, at least in 
the present mild discipline of the Church, 
leaves a debt of temporal punishment, 
and this debt is cleared by grant of an 
indulgence. ‘The grant of this indulgence 
is an act of jurisdiction, not of order, and 
it is quite distinct from sacramental 
absolution. Of course, this indulgence 
cannot free the repentant sinner from 
temporal punishments involved in the 
very fact of repentance—e.g. from restore 
0 Aurea goods, retracting calumnies, 
ing the netessary means, however 
ainful, to avoid future falls; or, again, 
m the natural consequences of sin, such 
as shame, sickness, and the like. Nor, 
again, does the Church ever excuse 8 
sinner from all sacramental penance; nay, 
more, a person most enlightened on the 
real value of indulgences, and most eager 
to gain them, is of all others the most 
kely to afflict himself with voluntary 
mortifications, recognising in them 
powerful helps to overcome himself, to 
obtain that perfect aversion even from the 
slightest sin which is required before a 
plenary indulgence can be gained, and to 
avoid future falls. Heaven helps those 
who help themselves. We have seen that 
indulgences are a powerful incentive to 
repentance; now we see that they en- 
strictness of life and, indeed, all 
‘Shristian virtue, 
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(y) Indulgences sre not merely a 
remission of canonical penances (this 
error is condemned by the Church, Thes. 
Iutheri, prop. 19; Synod. Pistoi. prop. 
40), but they also avail before the justice 
of God. Otherwise, as St. Thomas argues 
(“ Suppl.” qu. xxv. a. 1), the indulgence 
would be a loss and not a gain, and 
the Church would excuse her children 
from canonical penances, and abandon 
them to more grievous sufferings in Pur- 
gatory. The error of Luther and the 
Jansenist Synod of Pistoia on this part of 
the subject really springs from miscone 
ceiving the nature of canonical penance. 
This will appear mure fully when we 
discuss the history of indulgences. Here 
it is enough to say that just as in 
imposing canonical penance the Church 
acta in the name of God and exer- 
cises a power of binding given by Him 
for the profit of souls, so in remitting 
it she exercises a power of loosing by 
the same divine authority. The power 
of the keys (Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 18; ef. 
John xx. 22, 23) enables her not only to 
forgive sins, but to open the kingdom of 
heaven. ‘Thus St. Paul (1 Cor. v. 4) ime 

osed penance ‘with the power of the 
Bord Jesus” and relaxed it (2 Cor. ii. 10) 
“in the person of Christ.” Penalty so 
relaxed was no longer due, either here or 
hereafter, so that the doctrine of indulk 
gences exhibits at once the justice of God 
and his infinite mercy. 

(8) An indulgence does not only 
remit, but also satisties the justice of God 
for, the temporal punishment of sin. The 
Church has recourse to the infinite merits 
of Christ, which suffice to satisfy for all 
guilt and all penalty, and to the merits of 
saints who have done penance more than 
sufficient ¢o pay the temporal punishment 
due to their own sina, They obtained an 
abundant reward for their own 
deeds, but many of their actions had a 
penitential character which availed for 
others if not needed for themselves, 
Theologians exp-ess this characteristic 
of an indulgence w en they say it is solutso 
as well as abdsolutio, both payment and 
remission ; or, again, that it is “« juridi- 
cal absolution,” including @ payment of 
the debt from the treasure of the merits 
of Christ and the saints. 

We may end this explanation b 
quoting the words of the council, whic 
anathematises those who “assert that 
they [indulgences] are useless, or deny 
that the etd to grant them existe in 
the Charch.” 
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I, The History of Indulgences confirms 
the teaching of the present Church, be- 
cause it shows that the ditference between 
ancient and modern practice is to be 
explained by change of circumstances, 
not of principle. 

(a) In primitive times many years of 
heavy penance were exacted for great 
sins, but these penances were curtailed if 
the penitent had displayed great con- 
trition (Cyprian, Epp.15-17, and 33), and 
this indulgence was usually granted when 
persecution was impending or begun 
(Cyprian, Ep. 57, 7). We read of one 
case (Ituseb. “ H. E.” v. 32) in which the 
canonical penance, which had, as a rule, 
to be performed before absolution, was 
wholly remitted. The way in which 
this indulgence was most commonly 
granted deserves particular notice. A 
confessor in prison and expecting death 
for Christ, sent a letter of peace (“ libellus 
ia ”) to the bishop in favour of some 

rother who was under penance—e.g. for 
apostasy—and the bishop, if satistied of 
his contrition, restored him to the peace 
of the Church (see Cyprian, I:pp. 15-17, 
and 33). Hlere we have the modern 
doctrine of indulgence in full operation 
among the Christians of the third cen- 
tury. We find the belief in the “ treasure 
of merits,” for Tertullian (“ De Pud.” 22), 
when he had become a Montanist, re- 
pruaches the Catholic Church on this 
very ground. ‘“ You give,” he says, 
“even your martyrs this power. Who 
permits man to grant the things which 
must be reserved for God? Who pays 
for another's death” (t.e. the death due 
to sin) “save only the Son of God?” 
The indulgence was given by ecclesi- 
astical authority, as has been alread 
shown. Lastly, it availed before God, 
and was no mere remission of canonical 
penance. For Cyprian (ip. 18) speaks 
of those “who have received letters from 
the martyrs, and can be assisted by thia 
rerogative before God.” “He [the 
ord can mercifully pardon him who 
repents, labours, prays; He can set down 
to his account whatever the martyrs have 
asked, and the bishops (sacerdotes) have 
done for such persons” (‘‘ De Laps.” 36), 
No modern theologian could put the 
Church's doctrine better. 

(3) From the Seventh Century to the 
Crusades.—As public was gradually re- 
placed by private penance (though canoni- 
cal penance was still very severe), in- 
dulgences were often granted in the form 
of commutation—+t.e. a lesser work was 
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supplemented from the “treasure of 
merits” and made equivalent to a greater 
one. Alms to churches, monasterice or 
the poor, the pilgrimages—greatl) in 
vogue from the tenth century onwarde— 
to Jerusalem, Rome, and Compostella, 
were substituted for so many days, years, 
&c.,of canonical penance. This commu- 
tation is said to have begun in England 
and then to have spread south; and we 
may notice here tle origin of the termine 
ology still in use, when indulgences are 
granted for forty days, seven years, &c, 
After the eleventh century plenary in- 
dulgences, though rare, are met with. 
Thus Urban IL., in the famous assembly 
at Clermont to promote the Crusades, 
gave a plenary indulgence to the Cru- 
saders (“iter illud pro omni posnitentia 
reputetur”) by the authority of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. At the First General 
Council of Lyons, Innocent IV. gave a 
plenary indulgence to those who went on 
the Crusade at their own cost, provided 
they were contrite for their sins; and an 
indulgence proportioned to their zeal to 
those who helped the Crusaders by money 
or advice. 

(y) Later History of Indulgences.— 
The period of the Crusades marls a 
turning-point in the history of indul- 
gences, for they were given more and 
more freely from that time onwards. In 
the first place it is to be noted that in- 
dulgences were given for wars analogous 
to the Crusades. For example, at the 
Council of Siena, in 1426, a plenary in- 
dulgence was offered to those who took 
arms against the Hussites; while wars 
against the Waldenses, Albigenses, 
Moors and Turks were stimulated b 
the same means, From the elevent 
century indulgences were given at the 
dedication of churches and on the anni- 
versaries of such dedications. Innocent IIL, 
in 1215, at the Fourth Lateran Council, 
limited these spiritual favours to the 
grunt of a year’s indulgence at the dedi- 
cation and one of forty days at the anni- 
versary. The great fadlulgeties of the 
jubilee was given first in 1300, Urban IV., 
fartin V., Eugenius IV., granted in- 
dulgences to those who assisted at the 
divine office on Corpus Christi. The 
canonisation of saints was accompanied 
by grants of indulgence, the first known 
instance being an indulgence given bv 
Honorius III. at the canonisation cf 
Lawrence, Archbishop of Dublin. Sinoe 
the Dominicans e the use of the 
rosary, and the Franciscans that of the 
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erucifix, popular in the Church, it became 
customary to attach indulgences to such 
anjects of devotion, and at last indul- 
gences were so freely given that there is 
now scarcely a devotion or good work of 
any kind for which they may not be 
obtained. This common use of indul- 
gences led theologians to draw out more 
fully the theory on which the doctrine of 
indulgences rests, and thus, just at the 
beginning of the eleventh century, the 
phrase “‘ treasure of merits” occurs. The 
attacks of Wiclif, Huss, Luther, and the 
Jansenists served to develop the teaching 
*f the Church on this head still more 
perfectly. The Council of Trent, how- 
ever, energetically prohibited the “ dis- 
reputable gains” made from those who 
desired to obtain indulgences (“ pravos 
queestus pro his consequendis”), “ from 
which a most plentiful cause of abuses 
had flowed into Christian nations (Sess. 
xxv. Decret. de Indulg.). 

IIL. Application of Indulgences to the 
Dead.—In the ninth century Pascal I. and 
Jobn VIII, bestowed such indulgences on 
the souls of those who had fallen fighting 
for the Church, and it is evident from the 
language of St. Thomas (“ Suppl.” qu. Lxxi. 
a. 10) that such indulgences were common 
in his day. No doctrinal difficulty will 
be felt on the matter if the real intention 
of the Church be apprehended. Sixtus 
IV., in his Constitution of Nov. 27, 1477, 
lays down the principle that indulgences 
of this kind are only given “ by way of 
suffrage.” His meaning is that the 
Church has no direct power over the 
souls of the departed. She can but 
humbly entreat God to accept the merits 
of Ohrist, and, having respect to them, 
mercifully to remit the whole or a portion 
of the pains due to -the souls suffering in 
Purgatory. The Ohurch has reprobated 
the error of those who maintained that 
indulgences could not profit the dead 
(Prop. Lutheri, Prop. 22; Synod. Pistoi. 
Prop. 42). 

V. Indulgences may be given by the 
Pope throughout the Church; by primates, 
metropolitans, and bishops within the 
limits of their jurisdiction. By bishop 
must be understood a bishop actually 
ruling a diocese; bishops tm part:bus, 
and even coadjutors with the right of 
succession, have no such power; nor 

ain have vicars general or capitular, 
abbots, generals of orders, &c., &c. The 
power, however, may be delegated to any 
cleric. Moreover, the Fourth Lateran 
Council, can. 62, confined the bishop’s 
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power in the matter to an indulgence of 
a year at the dedication of a church, and 
of sad days on other occasions. Nor 
can a bishop add another forty days for 
an indulgence already given for the same 
good work by his predecessor (see the 
decree of Clement LX., Novem. 20, 1668). 
Archbishops may give the same indul- 
gences as bishops, not only in their own 
dioceses, but also in those of their suf- 
fragans, and this even if they are not en- 
gaged in visitation (cap. “ Nostro; De Posen. 
et Kem.,” v. 38). Cardinals, even if not 
bishops, may give an indulgence of 100 
days in their titular churches; the Great 
Penitentiary exercises the same power; 
while legates and nuntios may give an 
indulgence of 100 days and more (not, 
however, of a year) within the terri- 
tories coniniitted: to their care, and may 
also grant an indulgence of seven years 
and seven periods of forty daya to those 
who visit a particular church or chapel, 
provided they worthily confess and com- 
municate and pray according to the 
intention of the Pope. All persons who 
grant indulgences are bound to do so only 
for reasonable causes, and to take care 
that there is some proportion between 
the work done or at least between the 
object in view and the grace accorded. 
Thus the Oouncil of Constance orders 
persons suspected of heresy to be asked 
“if they believe the Roman bishops can 
grant indulgences for reasonable causes.” 
V. The conditions on which indul- 
gences may be obtained are that the per- 
son desirous of gaining them bea member 
of the Church; that he should perform 
the good work exactly as prescribed; and 
that he should be, at least before con- 
eluding the work prescribed, in a state of 
grace. Whether this last condition is 
necessary to obtain indulgences for the 
dead is uncertain; it can hardly be so in 
the case of indulgences applicable only to 
the dead—e g.in the case of a Requiem Mass 
at a privileged altar. In order to gain 
the whole of a plenary indulgence it is 
further necessary to detest and have the 
purpose of avoiding so far as possible 
even the least venial sin. If an indul 
gence is granted for a particular day, the 
day is reckoned from midnight to mid- 
night, unless the day be a feast with 
a vigil, for then the time for gaining the 
indulgence extends from first to seccnd 
vespers. For plenary indulgences, it is 
usual to prescribe confession, communion, 
and prayer for the Pope's intention. 
Those who sre accustomed to confess 
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evsry eigit days may, without further 
confessivn, gain all indulgences which are 
offered during the week. Communion 
may be made the day before the feast on 
which the indulgence is given. Five 
Paters and Aves for the Pope’s intention 
are considered sufficient. No indulgence 
can be gained for a work already com- 
manded. 
VI. Divistons of Indulgences.—Plenary 
remit all, partial a portion, of the tem- 
ral punishment due to sin—eg. an 
indulgence of forty days, as much as 
would have been atoned for by forty 
days of canonical penance, “ Indulgentia 
pleniores” convey to the confessor faculties 
to absolve from reserved cases ; “ plenissi- 
ms” further faculties to commute vows. 
Indulgences may be temporal—+.e. granted 
only for a time; or again perpetual or 
indefinite, which last Ale re yked. Even 
indulgences granted delegated power 
te in fone after the death fe the 
cleric who bestows them. If a feast on 
which an indulgence is given is trans- 
ferred, the indulgence remains attached 
to the original day, unless the celebration 
in foro—t.e. the abstinence from servile 
work, &c.—is transferred also. Personal 
indulgences are those granted to par- 
ticular persons—e.g. to an order, confra- 
ternity. Local indulgences may be zaiued 
only in a particular place. Supposing a 
church is pulled down to be re-erected 
under the same title, or if it is replaced 
under competent authority by a church 
with the same title in another place, the 
indulgences may be gained in the new 
building. But a church which pos- 
sessed indulgences as the church of a 
religious order, forfeits them if it passes 
into the hands of seculars; however, 
French churches which belonged to 
Franciscans before 1789 and are now 
Franciscan no longer, still have the in- 
dulgence of Portiuncula. Real indul- 
gences are those attached to crucifixes, 
medals, &c. It is only the original owner 
ef these objects (t.e. the first owner after 
the indulgence was attached) who can 
in the indulgences, and the indulgence 
is lost if the object is sold or given away. 
A person, however, may get objects in- 
dulgenced with a view of distributiny 
them to others. In that case the indul- 
gencos remain good, even if they pass 
through the hands of any number of 
persons, provided tbat they have not been 
appropriated to use by the intermediate 
ns. The owner must have the object 
with him, though not neceasarily in his 
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hands, unless this condition is expressed im 
the grant. A rosary may be restrung and 
some of the beads (not, however, the 
greater number) may he replaced by 
others without forfeit of the jadulgenées 

Among the 1aost famous of plenary 
indulgences are that of the jubilee 
already mentioned; the indulgence given 
by priests (who receive power from the 
Pope to confer it) to the dving; the in- 
Sa given with the Papal blessing 
[see the article BLessine]. The most 
celebrated local indulyences are gained b 
Visiting the seven chiefchurches and privi- 
leged altars at Rome; by pilgrimages to 
the holy places in Palestine; or visiting 
the stations mentioned inthe Missal, The 
Popes (especially Clement XII., in 1731) 
gave all the indulgences to be gained at 
the holy places to those who make 
devoutly the Way of the Cross at the 
“Stations 7 erected by Franciscans, 
Faculties similar to those of the Fran- 
ciscuns are now granted to others. An 
account of other indulgences, such as that 
of the Portiuncula and the Sabbatine 
indulgence, will be found under special 
articles. Indulgences without number 
have been given to confraternities, per- 
sons who wear scapulars, medals, &e. 
Pius IX. (April 14, 1854) bestowed on 
those who wear the blue acapular of the 
Immaculate Conception and say six 
Paters, Aves, and Glorias in honour of 
the Trinity and the Immaculate Virgin, 
and for the exaltation of the Church, ex- 
tirpation of heresy, &c., all the indul- 
gences which cvuld be obtained by 
visiting the seven Roman basilicas, the 
holy places of Jerusalem, the Ohurch 
of Portiuncula at Assisi, and that of 
Compostella, Even confession and come 
munion are not required for these indul- 
gences, Large and often plenary indul- 
gences are attached to the recitation of 
short prayers (though usually confession 
and communion are required, if the indul- 
gence is plenary), and to the use of 
blessed crosses, medals, &c. Sixtus V., at 
the close of the sixteeuth century, intro- 
duced the custom of blessing objects, and 
so attaching indulzences to them. A 
priest with the necessary faculties has 
only to make a sign of the cross over the 
rosary, medal, &c. Other acts of piety— 
e.g. examination of conscience, hearing 
sermons, visiting the Blessed Sacrament 
—are also largely indulenced. . 

a Indulgences which have been Ab- 
rogated or declared Apocryphal.—(a) Ac 
cording to a supposed decree of September 
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£8, 1669, and Benedict XIV. (“ De Syn.” 
xiii., 18,8), no partial indulgence of 1,000 
years )r upwards is authentic, But the 
decree cannot be found in the Archives 
of the Congregation of Indulgences, and 
ite existence is disputed. (8) The Coun- 
cil of Trent (Sess. xx. cap. 9) lays down 
the principle that indulgences must be 
iven everywhere gratis, and the bull 
Etsi dominici ” of Pius V., issued in 1567, 
annuls the ape ps ing of the questors 
and collectors of alms. (y) Olement VIII. 
and other Popes have abrogated indul- 
nees said to be given in the form of a 
Jubilee, as also (8) the indulgences given 
to rosaries, im &c., before the rescript 
of Clement VIII. “De forma indulyentiss” 
anno 1597). (e) All indulgences given 
fore the Constitution of Clement VIII. 
“ Qusecunque” (March 7, 1604), “ Roma- 
nus Pontifex ” (May 18, 1606), and before 
the Constitution of Paul V. (November 23, 
1610), to orders, confraternities, colleges 
or chapters, are revoked unless these 
indulgences have been renewed. (() The 
indulgences said to have been given by 
Alexander VI. to the Bridget rosary are 
apeeryEne so are those which Urban 
II. 18 said to have given to the crosses 
of St. Turibius, and Pius V. to the crosses 
of Caravaca in Spain. A long list of 
apocryphal indulgences is given in the 
decree of Innocent XI. “ Delate sexpius ” 
(March 7, 1678). 
he chief authorities on the subject 
are Bollarmine, “ De indulg. et jubileo 
libri duo ;” Amorts “ De orig., progressu, 
valore ac fructu indulg.,” Aug. Vind. 
1735; Theodorus a Spir. S. “Tract. 
dogmatico-moralis de indulg.,” Rome, 
1743; Benedict XIV. “De Syn. dicc.” 
lib. xiii. cap. 18; Ferraris, ‘“ Prompt. 
Biblioth.” We have been chiefly in- 
debted to Amort and to the excellent 
article “Ablass” in the new edition of 
Wetser and Welte.) 
ZNDVLT (indultum, something 
granted by favour). A licence or per- 
mission granted by the Pope, whether to 
& tion or to an individual, author- 
ising something to be done which the 
eommon law of the Church does not 
sanction. A familiar instance is that of 
the Lenten indults, by which the Po 
authorises the ged according to the 
emrcumstances of different countries, to 
dispense more or lees with the rigour of 
the canons as to the ger haar fast. 
In former times indults chiefly related to 
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INFALLIBILITY. [See CHURCH 
or Curist and Pope. ] 

INFIDEL. One who is not among 
the fideles, the faithful of Christ. Popu- 
larly, the term is applied to all who 
reject Christianity as a divine revelation. 
In order to reject it, they must have 
heard of it; those, therefore, who have 
never heard of Christianity are not 
in popular language called infidels, but 
heuthens, thougb they are included under 
the theological term ‘“infideles.” Nor 
are heretics, even Unitarians, to be called 
infidels, for they do accept the religion of 
Christ as divinely revealed, however 
erroneous or fantastic their notions as to 
the nature of the revelation may be. 

INNOCENTS, HOLY, FEAST OF, 
is celebrated in the Latin Church on 
December 28, in the Greek on December 
29th. Among the Greeks the feast is 
known as that of the “14,000 holy chil- 
dren” (rev dyiwy w& yArddov yyrioy). 

Fron the earliest times the Church 
has regarded the children whom Herod 
slew in his desire to make sure of killi 
Obrist, as Martyra, Irengus (iii. 16, 4 
asserts this clearly, and so does St. Augua- 
tine (lib. iii. “De Symbolo ad Catech.”), 
But it is uncertain when this feast began 
to be kept. A homily attributed to 
Origen in which this feast is mentioned 
is certainly spurious, and although in an 
ancient catalogue of St. Augustine's 
discourses we find two “ tractatus ” “ De 
Octavis Infantium,” Thomassin (“ Traité 
des I*estes,” p. 275) explains this as refer- 
ring to Low Sunday, the octave of Easter 
Sunday, on the vigil of which children 
were in those times commonly baptised. 
Tlowever, a separate festival of the Holy 
Innccents is mentioned in the “ Oalendar 
of Carthage,” the date of which may be 
approximately fixed from the fact that 
the latest martyrs whose names it gives 
died in 484, In the rule of Obrodegang 
(d. 766) the feast is placed among the 
“ chief solemnities.” The Mase is said in 
purple vestments, probably because the 

ocents did not enter heaven imme- 
diately after their martyrdom. They had 
to wait till Christ at his Ascension opened 
it to “ those who believe.” On the octave 
Mass is celebrated in red, the usual 
colour of martyrs. 

St. Thomas (2 2nd, qu. cxxuv. a. 1) 
mentions the opinion of some who thought 
that the use of reason was accelerated in 
the case of the Innocenta, so that the 
were able consciously to embrace dea 
for Christ, But he himself dismisses the 
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opis ion as without warrant in Scripture 
* The shedding of blood,” he says, “ fu: 
Vhrist takes the place of baptism 

ence, as in children the merit of 
Christ operates through the grace of 
baptism, and obtains glory for them, so 
in those slain fur Christ the martyrdom 
of Christ operates and obtains for them 
the palm of martyrdom.” 

n the middle aves it was usual for 
children to keep a time of festivity 1n 
honour of the Holy Innocents, which 
lasted, according to Durandus, from 5t. 
Stephen’s Day to the Octave of the 
Epiphany. Boys used to sit in the 
canons’ stalls; one of them, who was 
vested in episcopal robes, gave his blessing 
pontitically. ‘The Council of Basle (Sess. 
xxii.) condemned the extravagances of 
this celebration, which was accompanied 
by the celebration of the Feast of Fools. 
But the feast of children is still inno- 
cently observed in some monasteries and 
convents, and Thomassin surely errs by 
excess of rigour when he speaks of it as 
impious. 

INQUISITION. In no age of 
Christianity has the Ohurch had any 
doubt that in her hands, and only in hers, 
was the deposit of the true faith and 
religion pleced by Jesus Christ, and that, 
as it is her duty to teach this to all 
nations, so she is bound by all practicable 
and lawful means to restrain the malice 
gr madness of those who would corrupt 
she message or resist the teacher. Some 
‘aave maintained that no means of co- 
ercion are lawful for her to use but 
those which are used in the internal 
forum [Forum INTERNUM] and derive 
their sanction from anticipated suffering 
in the next world. The power of the 
Church, according to Fleury,' is “ purely 
spiritual,” and he held with Marsilius 
that the Pope could employ no coactive 
punishment of any kind unless the em- 

ror—t.e. the civil power—gave him 
lanes. From such a view it logically 
follows that St. Paul ought to have 
asked the permission of Sergius Paulus 
before aha 3 Elymas the sorcerer with 
blindness! The overwhelming majority 
of the canonists take the opposite view— 
namely, that the Church can and ought 
to visit with fitting punishment the 
heretic and the revolter; and since the 
ublication of the numerous encyclical 

tters and allucutions of the late Pope 
treating of the relations between Church 


8 Fleury, Dernier D:scours, ch. 14. 
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and State, and the inherent rights of the 
former, the view of Fleury can no longer 
be held by any Catholic, 
or many ages after the conversion 
of Constantine it was easier for the Church 
to repress heresy by invoking the secular 
arm than by organising tribunals of her 
own for the purpose. Reference to ec- 
clesiastical history and the codes of 
Justinian and Theodosius shows that 
the emperors generally held as decided 
views on the pestilent nature of heresy, 
and the necessity of extirpating itin the 
germ before it reached its hideous ma- 
turity, as the Popes themselves. They 
wers willing to repress it; they took 
from the Church the definition of what it 
was; and they had old-established tri- 
bunals armed with all the terrors of the 
law. The bishops, as a rule, had but to 
notify the appearance of heretics to the 
lay power, and the latter hastened to 
make inquiry, and, if necessary, to repress 
and punish. But in the thirteenth cen- 
tury a new race of temporal rulers rose to 
poe The emperor Frederic II. perhups 
ad no Christian faith at all; John of 
England meditated, sooner than yield to 
the Pope, openly to apostatise to Islam ; 
and Philip Augustus was refractory to- 
wards the Church in various ways. The 
Church was as clear as ever upon the 
necessity of repressing heretics, but the 
weapon—secular sovereignty—which she 
had hitherto employed for the purpose 
seemed to be breaking in her hands. The 
time was come when she was to forge a 
weapon of her own; to establish a tribunal 
the incorruptness and fidelity of which 
slie could trust; which in the task of 
detecting and punishing those who misled 
their brethren should employ all the 
minor forms of penal repression, while 
still remitting to the secular arm the 
case of obstinate and incorrigible offenders. 
Thus arose the Inquisition. St. Dominic 
is said by some to have first proposed the 
erection of such a tribunal to Innocent III., 
and to have been appointed by him the 
first inquisitor.!. Other writers trace the 
origin of the tribunal to a synod held at 
Toulouse by Gregory IX. in 1229, after 
the Albigensian crusade, which ordered 
that in every parish a priest and several 
respectable laymen should be appointed 
+o search out heretica and bring them 
2efore the bishops.* The task of dealing 
with the culprits was difficult and in- 
vidious, and the bishops ere long made 
4 Ferraris, “ Inquisitionis 8. Offciam.” 
® Mihbiez, Kirchengeschichts, ii. 651, 
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aver their responsibility in the matter to 
the Dominican order. Gregory IX. ap- 
inted none bat Dominican inquisitors ; 
nnocent IV. nominated Franciscans also, 
and Clement VII. sent as inquisitor into 
oe a friar of the order of Minima. 
But the majority of the inquisitors em- 
eat be have always been Dominicans, 
and the commissary of the Holy Office at 
Rome belongs er officia,to this order. 

The Congregation of Cardinals of the 
af ee was first erected by 
Pa (ee), and remodelled by 
Sixtus V. about forty years later. “It 1s 
composed of twelve cardinals; of a com- 
miseary .... who discha the func- 
tions of a judge ordinary ; of a counsellor 
or assessor, who is one of the presidents 
of the Ouria; of consultors, selected by 
the Pope himself from among the most 
learned theologians and canonists; quali- 
ficators, who give their opinions on 
questions submitted to them; an advo- 
Sate charged with the defence of persons 
accused, and other subordinate officials. 
The principal sittings of the congregation 
are held under the immediate presidency 
of the Pope.” This suprema court of in- 

uisition against any who are 
ted toit, and in former times used to 


hear ap from the sentences of similar 
courts elsewhere, and to depute inquisitors 
to proceed to any place where they might 


appear to be needed. The duties and 
wers of inquisitors are minutely laid 
wn in the canon law, it being always 
assumed that the civil power will favour, 
or can compelled to favour, their 
proceedings. Thus it is laid down that 
they “ have power to constrain all magis- 
trates, even secular magistrates, to cause 
the statutes against heretics to be ob- 
served,” and to require them to swear to 
do so; also that they can “compel all 
magistrates and judges to execute their 
sentences, and these must obey on pain of 
excommunication ;” also that inquisitors 
in causes of heresy: “ can use the secular 
arm,” and that “all temporal rulers are 
bound to obey inquisitors in causes of 
faith.”* No such state of things as that 
here assumed now exists in any part of 
; ra staoaty sage the oe assist 
tbe Church in putting down heresy ; it is 
therefore aie to describe le 
tions controlling a jurisdiction which has 
lost the medium in which it could work 
aod live. 
The canon law also assumes that all 
§ De Moy, in Wetzer and Welte. 
°F boe. cit. §§ ° 
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bishops, being themselves inquisitors ez 
vi termini into the purity of the faith in 
their respec*tve dioceses, will co-operate 
with the official inquisitora, Each may 
inquire separately, but the sentence ought 
to proceed from bath; if they disagree, 
reference must be made to Rome. The 
roceedings taken against the Lollard 
ollowers of Wryclif by Archbishops 
Arundel and Chicheley between 1382 
and 1428,’ illustrate both the pointa 
noticed above: 1. that the civil power in 
pre-reformation times was wont to give 
vigorous aid to the bishops in extirpating 
heresy; 2. that the bishops themselvea 
could and did exercise stringent inquisi- 
torial powers apart from the appointment 
of special inquisitors. 

t does not appear that Papal inowisi- 
tors were ever commissioned, eo nomine, 
in England. In France the Inquisition 
was established in pursuance of tlhe 
decrees of the synod of ‘Toulouse (1229) 
already referred to. Its tribunals were 
converted into State courts by Philip the 
Fair, who made use of them to condemn 
and ruin the Templars. In this condition 
they remained till the Reformation. In 
1638 the Grand Inquisitor, Louis de 
Rochette, was convicted of Calvinism and 
burnt; soon afterwards the powers of 
these courts were transfe to the 

arliaments, and finally to the bishops 
$1560). In Germany, Conrad of Mar- 
burg, a man of a harsh and inflexible 
temper, the confessor of St. Elizabeth, 
attempted to establish an inquisition in 
the thirteenth century; he was assassi- 
nated, and the tribunal never gained a 
footing in the country. [On the Spanish 
Inquisition, sce the next article.] . 

INQUISITION, SPANISH, THR. 
It was founded by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella at Seville in 1481, the first judges 
of the tribunal being two Dominicana. 
The clergy and many of the laity of the 
Castilian kingdom had for some time 

ressed the adoption of some such measure 
in order to check the profanations and 
frauds which the sham conversion to 
Christianity of a large number of Jews 
and Moors had occasioned. Even the 
episcopal thrones of Spain are said to 
have been not always preserved from the 
intrusion of these audacious hypocrites, 

Torquemada, another Dominican, a 
se aaleey in 1483, was Grand Inquisitor for 
fteen years. Under him three new tri- 
bunals of the Holy Office were erected, at 
afterwards 


Cordova, Jaen, and Villa Real; 


* Lewis’ Life of Wyctif, p. 126. 
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a fifth was added at Toledo, These tri- 
bunals were always popular with the 
lower orders and the clergy in Spain, 
but terrible in the eyes of the nobles and 
the rich middle class, who believed that 
they were often used by the government 
as engines of political repression in order 
to diminish their influence. Ranke calls 
the Spanish Inquisition “a royal tribunal, 
furnished with spiritual weapons.” 
1492 an edict was issued for the banish- 
ment of all Jews refusing to embrace 
Christianity from Spain, chiefly on ac- 
count of their alleged iacorrigibis obsti- 
nacy in persisting in the attempt to con- 
vert Ohristians to their own faith and 
instruct them in their rites." About a 
hundred thousand went into banishment, 
and an equal or greater number are sup- 
posed to have remained in Spain, where 
their merely nominal Christianity and 
secret addiction to their ancestral doc- 
trines and usages gave employment to the 
Anquisition for centuries. 

The history of the Spanish Inquisition 
was written by Liorente, who was secre- 
tary to the tribunal of Madrid from 1790 
to 1792. Hence he has been supposed to 
nave possessed great opportunities for ob- 
taining exact information; and his state- 
ment, that during ita existenceof 330 years 
the Spanish Inquisition condemned 30,000 
persons to death, has been quoted with 
credulous horror in every corner of the 
civilised world. Dr. Tefole, now bishop 
of Rottenburg, has examined with great 
care and ability * the worth of the above 
statement, and the question of the credit 
due to Llorente. First, there is the 
general fact of the greater relative se- 
verity of penal justice in all countries 
alike, till within quite recent times. The 
Carolina, or penal code in force under 
Oharles V., condemned coiners to the 
flames, and burglars to the gallows. 
Burying alive and other barbarous pun- 
ishments were sanctioned by it, none of 
which were allowed by the Inquisition. 
In England, in the sixteenth century, 
persons refusing to plead could be, and 
were, pressed to death. The last witch 
burned in Europe was sentenced in the 
canton Glarus by a Protestant tribunal as 
late as 1785. ondly, Liorente omits 
to draw attention to the fact that the 
Spanish kings obliged the Inquisition to 
try and sentence persons charged with 


1 Prescott’s Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 


9 In his Life of Cardinal Ximenes, translated 
Canon Dalton, 1860. 
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many other erimes besides heresy—eg. 
wth polygamy, seduction, unna 
crime, smuggling, witchcraft, sorcery, 
imposture, personaticn, &c. A large pro- 
roeee of criminals of this kind would, 

own to the present century, have been 
sentenced to death on conviction in any 
secular tribunal in Europe. Thirdly, 
Llorente does not pretend to base the 
above statement as to the number executed 
by the Inquisition on written documents, 
but on calculations of his own making, in 
some of which he can be proved to be 
inexpert and inexact. Fourthly, Hefele 
gives a list of palpable misstatements and 
exaggerations which he has detected in 
Llorente’s volumes. Fifthly, the man’s 
career, when closely examined, does not 
invite confidence. At the end of the last 
century he was a liberal ecclesiastic, im- 
bued with French ideas, and on intimate 
terms with Freemasons. In 1806, at the 
instigation of Godoy, he wrote a book 
against the fweros, or ancient privileges 
of the Berdae provinces. He srcsrted 
employment from the usurping govern- 
ment of Joseph Bonaparte. Banished 
from Spain on the fall of Joseph, he 
escaped to Paris, and published his 
“History of the Inquisition” in 1814. 
He next translated the abominable novel 
“ Faublas,” into Spanish; and, being exiled 
from France in 1822, died at Madrid the 
next year. 

“The celebrated Autos-da-Fé (t.¢ 
Acts of the confession of the faith),” 
says Mohler,’ “ were as a rule bloodless. 
But few inquisitorial processes terminated 
with the death of the accused.” The 
auto, ee generally, was a form of 
reconciling cuiprits to the Church. Nevege 
thelesa, the severities practised by the tri- 
bunals were such that Rome frequently 
interfered. The Spanish Inquisition was 
abolished in 1813. 

INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 
The word inspiration, like many other 
theological terms, comes to us from the 
Latin version of the Bible, Thus St, 
Paul’s words, 2 Tim. iii. 16, raca yee?) 
Gesrrvevoros, “ Every Scripture breath 
by God,” is rendered “omnis Scriptura 
divinitus inspirata,” and again when 
St. Peter, 2 Ep. i. 21, speaks of the 
prophets as tnd mvevparos dyiou hepdpevot, 
‘moved by the Holy Ghost,” the Latin 
has “spiritu sancto inspirati.” Just as 
God is said in Genesis ii, 7, Wisdom 
xv. 11, to have breathed man’s soul into 
his body; just as in Job xxxii. 8, the 

1 Kirchengeschichte, il. 655, 
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“inspiration of the Almighty ” (inspiratio 
omuipotentis), is said to “give under- 
standing,” so the sacred writers are de- 
ecribed as inspired because God breathed 
into them or, to drop the metaphor, 
sugyested the thoughts which they wrote 
down. Inspiration, therefore, may be 
detined as a supernatural impulse by 
which God directed the authors of the 
canonical books to write down certain 
matter predetermined by Him. Inspi- 
ration is a grace gratis data—t.e. it was 
bestowed upon the writers for the edifi- 
cation of others, and like all graces it is 
specially attributed to God the Holy 
host. 

To a certain extent the Old Testament 
claims to be inspired. Thus the prophets 
constantly represent their own words as 
being in reality the oracles of God. Our 
Lord and his Apostles contirm this claim. 
Christ, for example, in Matt. xxu. 43, 
declares that David spoke “ in the Spirit,” 
while St. Peter, Acts i. 16, and St. Paul, 
Acts xxviii. 25, use similar language. 
Kcclesiastical writers, from the time when 
the New Testament canon was first 
recognised in the Church, speak in just 
the same way of the books which went 
to make it up. St. Ireneus regards 
( Adv. Her.” iii, 14, 2) the influence of 
the Holy Ghost as extending to the 
least word in the gospels, for he main- 
tains that the divine Spirit directed St. 
Matthew in i. 18 to write the “gene- 
ration of Christ” instead of the “ gene- 
ration of Jesus.” “ The divine Scriptures,” 
“the divine oracles,” “the Scriptures of 
God,” “the Scriptures of the Lord,” are 
the usual phrases by which the Iathers 
express their belief in inspiration. ‘The 
actual term apparently is of rare occur- 
rence in the carly es, However, in the 
Acta of the Martyr Speratus (Bolland. 17 
Jul. p. 214) we are told that when 
the proconsul asked him what the b ols 
were which Christians “read with tdo- 
ration” (quos adoratis legentes), the 
saint replied that they were the four 
gospels, St. Paul’s epistles, “an¢ all 
the divinely inspired teaching” (omnem 
divinitus inspiratam doctrinam). In the 
“Symbol of Faith ” which was approved 

Leo IX., and which is still used in 

consecration of bishops as a test of 
orthodox belief, God és affirmed to be 
the “one author” of the Old aud New 
Testaments. The same words (unus 
auctor) are repeated in the definitions of 
Florence (Bull “Oantate Domino”), and of 
Trent (Sess. iv. Decret. de Can. Scr.). 
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On the other hand the Vatican Coanell 
(cap. 2), comes nearer to the actual word 
“inspiration,” for it defines that the 
Bible was written “Spiritu sancto in- 
spirante.” 

Moreover, the same council to which 
we referred last made the idea of in- 
spiration more precise and settled a 
question once debated among Catholics. 
The great Jesuit theologian Lessius,' a 
man who has many titles to respect, was 
charged with maintaining that a book 
might justly claim to be inspired, although 
it had been written by mere human 
industry, provided the Holy Ghost had 
afterwards declared by the mouth of the 
Church that the book in question was 
free from error. His enemies said he 
looked upon the second book of Macha- 
bzeus asa possible instance of such a book, 
and Jonfrére in his “ Presloquia” main- 
tained that such a case was at least 
possible. The view was condemned by 
the chief theological faculties of the day, 
and surely with good reason, for how can 
we call a book inspired if the Holy 
Ghost had no special connection with ita 
origin and merely approved it when 
alrendy written? This theory is now 
distinctly proscribed. The Church, accord- 
ing to the Vatican Council (oe. cit.), does 
not count books canonical because they 
were written naturally and afterwards 
approved by her, or because they contain 
revelation without error, but because 
they were inspired in the first instance 
and as such were committed to the 
Church. 

The common teaching of theologians 
helps us to understand the definitions 
which have just been given. ‘They dis 
tinguish first of all between inspiration 
and the mere “ assistentia” or assistance 


1 In a treatise by F. Klentgen, appended to 
Schneemann’s work on the Congregations de 
Auxiliis, it is clearly shown from the original 
documents in the archives of the Roman 
Jesuits that the doctrine of Lossius was mis- 
represented by his enemies at Louvain. He 
held that a k might be written by the 
tmpu/se, but without the special assi«tance of 
the Iloly Ghost, and then, if God testified that 
it was free from error, might have the au- 
thority of Holy Scripture. Ile did not suppose 
that the case had actually occurred.  F. 
Kieutgen considers that there is still no de@ni- 
tion of the Church which expressly excludes 
this view; at the same time he considers it 
erroneous, on the ground that God cannot 
reasonably be called the author of books, 
if He merely impelled the writers to com 
pose them, and did not actually assist and direel 
tbham in doing so. 
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of the Holy Ghost, the latter conveying a 
merely negative, the latter a positive idea. 
General Councils have the ‘‘ assistentia ’’ 
of the Holy Ghost because He protects 
them from error in their decrees, although 
the Pope in convoking the council and 
proposing to it the subjects, may have 
been guided only by the ordinary motives 
of faith and reason. Inspiration implies 
over and above this protection a special 
impulse of the Holy Ghost to write, and 
to write on particular subjects. Next, a 
clear line must be drawn between reve- 
lation and inspiration. God reveals to 
the soul truths which it did not know 
before, without necessarily prompting the 
recipient to commit the revelation to 
writing; an inspired author has received 
the impulse to write, and is directed from 


above in his work, but it is not necessary 
that any new truths should be communi- 
cated to him. 
suppose that the author of tle book e.g. 
of Esther received any revelation. 

In an inspired book there are evidently 


two factors—the natural powers of thie! 


writer on this side, and the impulse and 
direction of the Holy Ghost on that. 
The Church has not decided where the 


one factor ceases and the other begins to, 


operate. Holden, in his ‘* Analysis Fidei ’’ 
(1685), defended the extreme opinion 
that the Holy Ghost secured the writer 
from error only in matters of faith and 
morals. Others (and this opinion, which 
seems to find some supportinthe Fathers, 
found wide acceptance among the older 
Protestant theologians) have believed in 
what 1s known as ‘‘ verbal inspiration:”’ 
they have argued as if the authors of the 
Biblical books were no more than scribes 
who wrote down the words which the 
Holy Ghost had dictated. If Holden’s 
theory sins against the received teaching 
and tradition, most certainly that of 
verbal inspiration,! as it has just been 
explained, sins against the most patent 
facts. Evidently, the style and method 


1The Jesuit Kleutgen, in the treatise al- 
ready referred to, cites some of the greatest 
theologians of the Church ayainst the theory 


that the Holy Spirit dictated the material 
words to the sacred author. Thus-he quotes 
Suarez, De Fide, disp. 5 § 


maintains it is enough to believe that the 
Holy Spirit “specially assisted him (the author 
of the inspired book, while writing) and kept 
him from all error and falsehood, and from all 
words which were not 
same effect Bellarmin’s De Verbo Dei, lib. v. 
15; Melchior Canus, De Loe Theolog. lib. ii. 
ec, 17 et 1S, 


There is no reason to: 


| the 


expedient.” To the; called enthronisation; 
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of the sacred writers is colored through- 
out by their own individuality, and the 
differences in thought and language 
between Isaias and Ezechiel are utterly 
inexplicable if we regard them as passive 
agents under a mechanical inspiration. 
St. Augustine in well-known words 
formulises the prevailing belief of the 
Church, without falling into the exaggera- 
tions of the theory that inspiration is 


mechanical. ‘* To those books,’’ hesays, 
‘‘which are already styled canonical, I 
have learned to pay such reverence and 
honour as most firmly to believe that 
none of their authors has committed any 
error in writing. If in that literature I 
meet with anvthing which seems contrary 
to truth, I will have no doubt that it is 
only the manuscript which is faulty,. or 
the translator who has not hit the sense, 
or my own failure to understand.’’ 
(Almost entirely from Kaulen, ‘* Einleit- 
ung in die heilige Schrift.’? PartI. pp. 12 
seq.). 


INSTALLATION (low Lat. sfa//um, 
a stall). The actual visible’ estab- 
lishment (¢astitution corporalis) in the 
possession of an ecclesiastical dignity or 
benefice. In early times money often 
passed on such occasions; in one of the 
Novels Justinian forbids that any payment 
should be made on tnstallation to the 
clergy of any church excepting only the 
great church at Constantinople. In 
another place he says that the custom, 
though intrinsically a bad one, is too 
firinly rooted to be destroyed; he there- 
fore decrees that twenty pounds of gold 
inay be paid on installation by the patri- 
arch of any one of the five sees, Rome, 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem, if the custom is to that effect, 
but no more. The sum to be paid by a 
metropolitan or a bishop he limits to 
100 shillings for enthronisation, and 300 
shillings given to notaries and other 
officials. In spite of his apparent zeal 
for purity of election, Justinian was the 
first emperor who exacted payment for 
confirming the election of the Roman 
pontiffs; this abuse was not removed till 
time of Constantine Pogonatus. 
It was afterwards settled by the 
canon law that the fees paid on instal- 


3, n. 3, 5, who| lation, in any grade of orders, should 


never exceed one year’s profits of the 
benefice conferred. 

Installation, in the case of a bishop, is 
it is the solemn 
entry into possession of his cathedral and 
episcopal residence on the part of the 
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aewly consecrated bishop, who wears all 
his pontifical insignia on the occasion. 
When bishop is consecrated in his own 
church, the enthronisation becomes iden- 
tified with the consecration; but when 
the latter rite has been performed in 
another diocese, then, “ according to the 
ancient tradition, the bishop, dressed in 
ne uate of a pilgrim, with his crosier in 
his hand, and the pastoral hat on his 
head, is received on arriving at the 
boundary of his diocese, by the chapter 
and clergy of the cattioral city and 
district ; by them he is escorted te some 
neighbouring “ church, where, after a 
short prayer, he is presented with the 
episcopal ornaments and insignia, and then 
conducted in solemn procession to the 
sound of bells into his cathedral, where 
he is welcomed with the anthem Ecce 
sacerdos magnus and the Te Deum, while 
he takes his seat on his throne, from the 
raised dais of which he imparts to the 
assembled t his episcopal bene- 
diction. After this he is escorted to his 
ey the cross being borne before 


The installation of a canon is his 
solemn reception into a cathedral or 
collegiate chapter. In presence of the 
dignitaries and canons seated in the 
chapter-house the new titular, after being 
chorally vested, makes his profession of 
faith and takes the capitular oath. He 
is then admitted to his seat in chapter, 
and afterwards conducted into the church, 
re proper stall in the 

ir. 

In the case of a simple parish priest 
the installation is usually effected by a 
delegate from the bishop, who admits 
the new incumbent both to the spiritual 
and temporal rights of his benefice. In 
come countries a commissary attends on 
the pat of the civil government, and 
admits him with certain formalities into 
the n of his temporals. Thom- 
essin, “ Vetus et Nova,” &c., iii. 1, 56. 

INSTITVUTA OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN MARY. (Dames Anglaises, 
“English Ladies,” or “ English Virgins.”) 
As this appears to be the only religious 
order of purely English origin founded 
since the Reformation, we propose to 
trace its history in some degree of detail, 
aided by a series of papers which ap- 
peared in the Catholic periodical the 

Month.” These papers are entitled 
“ Passages from the Life of a Yorkshire 


a Wetze- and Welte, art. “ Pravision Can- 
yo) 
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Lady,” and notify, while the tl 
anticipate, the se Sra of f orth. 


coming work on the saintly foundress of 
the “ English Ladies.”! Mary Ward, the 
eldest daughter of Marmaduke Ward, of 
Givendale, near Ripon, a gentleman of 
good estate and ancient lineage, was born 
in 1685. Her parents were steadfast 
Catholics, and dedicated the child to the 
Blessed Virgin from her cradle. Those 
were days in which the professors of the 
ancient faith were continually harassed, 
and in danger of death, under the opera- 
tion of the penal laws; and it is not sur- 
prising to find the fervent child, who, 
there is reason to believe, never stained 
the grace of her baptism by mortal sin, 
owing up in the thought and with the 
urning desire of martyrdom. When she 
was about 15 or 16 years old, she began 
to long for the religious life. She was 
very beautiful, and projects were 
formed with a view to her marriage; 
many suitors sought her favour; but she 
resisted all solicitations, and with the 
assistance of Father Holtby, of the Socie 
of Jesus, left England and her father's 
house in 1606, and passed over to St. 
Omer. We are told that “ the description 
of the devotion of those of her sex abroad 
had drawn her to a foreign land.” At 
first she entered the convent of Colettines 
at St. Omer, as a lay sister, and many duties 
of a kind for which she was little fitted 
were imposed upon her. In May or June 
1607, with the advice of the novice- 
mistress, and after having experienced, 
while in prayer on St. Gregory's day, a 
strong inward impulse, prompting her to 
found a convent of the order for English 
women exclusively, Mary quitted the 
Colettine convent. With the help of her 
confessor, Father Roger Lee, and the good 
bishop Blaise, of St. Omer, she obtained 
access to the Archduke Albert and his 
she ry and obtained aan them 
the grant of a vacant piece o und at 
Gravelines, and pepiiiscind tor build a 
house of English Poor Clares upon it. 
Many English ladies (for the persecution 
at home at that time caused numbers of 
Englishwomen to seek freedom and 
security in Catholic countries) joined her, 
and the new community was begun at 
Christmas 1607, in a large hired house at 
St. Omer, pending the erection of a con- 
vent at Grayelines. Mary procured from 
the Duchess of Feria, a member of the 


1 Vol. I. of the Life cf Mury Ward, by 
Mary C. E, Chambers, ert Father Coleridge, 
has just appeared (Oct. 1882). 
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Englisa family of Dormer, a copy of the 
Orivinal rule of St. Clare. Agiuinst the 
wish of the bishop, who desired that 
Mary, having passed what was equivalent 
to a noviciate as a lay-sister among the 
Colettines, should be professed at once, 
the Superior of the new institute insisted 
on her eommencing as a novice in the 
usual way. Mary readily complied, and 
conformed with joy to the strictest obser- 
vances of the rule during the term of 
noviceship. Ilowever, on May 2, 1603, 
she received, while sitting at work, 
making “ girdles of St. Francis,” a sudden 
communication, as she believed it to be, 
the purport of which was that she “was 
not called to the order of St. Clare, but 
to another vocation and employment.” 
Her confessor, when she made known to 
him what had happened within her, re- 
gah her with some severity. Being, 

owever, more and more convinced that 
she was called to another way, she leit 
the Poor Clares in the spring of 1609, 
having first made a vow of perpetual 
chastity before her confessor, and also one 
of obedience to his directions. Ler con- 
duct drew upon her censure from many 
quarters, and she was for a long time in 
great perplexity, but her confidence in 
God never wavered. Gradually the con- 
ception of a teaching order, recruited from 
the ranks of her Catholic countrywomen, 
not cloistered, nor under obedience to any 
other order, but living under the rule of 
the Society of Jesus, and bound by termin- 
able, not perpetual, vows, took form within 
her mind. She returned to England, ard 
beinz joined by many postulanta whom 
the force and purity of her character 
attracted to her, she founded the first 
community of the “ English Virgins” at 
Spitaltields in 1611. A year or two later 
ehe returned to St. Omer, and there also 
succeeded in establishing a community. 
Before his death in 1616 Father Lee had 
come round to her views, and laboured 
effectually to procure the confirmation of 
her institute from Rome. A _ letter 
addressed to her by order of the Arch- 
duke in May 1613 seta forth the precise 
nature of her work. Tle says he has 
heard with pleasure that she and her 
companions are established at St. Omer, 
“where you receive and teach a number 
of young girls of your nation, in order 
that, after they have been well instructed 
in all that belongs to our holy faith, 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman, and 
carefully trained to virtue, they may be 
sent back to their parents, to be married 
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and .ring up their children in the fear of 
God, unless they prefer to stay in our 
countries and become religious.” In ]616 
a letter came from Rome signed by 
Cardinal Lancellotti, the president of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council,recom- 
mending the new community to the care 
of Bishop Blaise, and speaking of the 
ogre) of a formal confirmation at a 
uture day. In the years between 1612 
and 1627 Mary paid several visits to 
Iengland, during one of which she was 
arrested and imprisoned by order of Arch- 
bishop Abbott, who said that “she did 
more i than six Jesuita.” Details are 
wanting ; we are only told that “ sentence 
of death was passed upon her for religion, 
but that there was no execution, for fear of 
odium.” Probably the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, Gondemar, who saved the lives of 
many Icnglish Catholics in this reizn by 
eee the despicable king with the 
anver of his master, interfered on her 
behalf; something is said also of a larze 
bribe paid by her relations. In 1617 she 
opened a second house at Liéve; and about 
the same time the Bishop of St. Omer 
wrote to Mary a “public letter of ap- 
proval of the Institute, by which be con- 
stituted its members as religious.” At 
Liéve she was protected by Ferdinand, 
the Prince Bishop, who loved to hear the 
music in the church of the Envlish Ladies, 
and sometimes said Mass for them. Pope 
Gregory XV. (1621-3) gave her permis- 
sion to found houses of her Institute at 
Rome and in other Italian towns. In 
1627 she established a house at Munich. 
Charges being brought against the purit 
of her faith, Urban VIII. ordered, in 1630, 
that she should be examined, and that her 
houses should be Litera ts closed. 
Through the intercession of the good 
Maximilian, Elector of Bavaria, the nuns 
were still allowed to continue the common 
life, under certain restrictions The result 
of the examination was favourable to her, 
and Mary succeeded in obtaining a decision 
from Rome that the bull ot 1630 closing 
her houses should be regarded as tacitly 
abolished ; but it was only in 1703, many 
years alter her death (which happened in 
1645), that the Institute was again for- 
mally contirmed by Clement Since 
that time the succession in hercommunit 
has never failed ; and at this day, acco 
ing to the “ Month,” her order is “a very 
flourishing religious institute, largely in- 
aiaiiental in the education of girls ol 
all classes, in Bavaria, Hungary, 


mania, Italy, and other parts of the 
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‘commonly known as the 
yy 9) 


tinent,’’ and is 
institute of the ‘English Virgins. 

The noble and valiant foundress im- 
printed the seal of perpetuity even on the 
community which she abandoned. The 
English Poor Clares, after she left them, 


prospered greatly at Gravelines, and sent 
forth several filiations. In the French 
Revolution the nuns ‘ had their full share 
of suffering, though they escaped the 
guillotine.’’ Banished from France, they 
took refuge in England, and finally estab- 
lished themselves at Clare Abbey, near 
Darlington, ‘‘which now represents the 
Gravelines foundation and those of its 
three daughter-houses.’”’ 


INTERCALARY YEAR. 
ENDAR. | 


INTERDICT. 1. The ¢uferdiction of 
a Roman prietor was a decree pronounced 
between two litigants, ordering, or (more 
commonly), forbidding something to be 
done. A banished man was alsc said to 
be tinferdicted from the use of fire and 
water in Italy (agua et tyne et tuter- 
dictum est), Something of each of these 
notions—e.g. the prohibition of saying 
Mass, and the interdiction of the guilty, 
and often of the innocent, also from 
approach to the sacraments—appears in 
the ecclesiastical interdict, which is de- 
fined to be *‘ an ecclesiastical censure, by 
which persons are debarred from the use 
of certain sacraments, from all the divine 
offices, and from Christian burial.’”? 

Interdicts are divided into local, 
personal, and mixed. In the first kind a 
place is interdicted, so that mo divine 
otfice mav be celebrated or heard in it, 


[See CaL- 


either by the inhabitants or by strangers.” 


By the second kind persons are inter- 
dicted, so as to be debarred from using 
the sacraments or exercising the functions 
prohibited, in whatever place they may 
be. Bv the mixed kind both place and 
persons are directly interdicted—e.r. a 
city and its inhabitants. Again, each of 
the first two kinds mav be either general 
or particular. A particular local interdict 
strikes a single localitv—e.g@. a church; 
a general one comprehends many localities, 
being pronounced against a kingdom, a 
province, or acity. A particular personal 
interdict strikes a single persons a general 


one of the same class is extended to a | 


number of persons—e.g. to all the people 
in a province, all the members of a unt- 
versity, all the monks in a convent. 

A general interdict of the clergy ina 
country does not touch the religious 


} Ferraris, “‘ Interdictum.” 
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'orders in that country unless it be so 
expressed, or unless the intention to in- 
clude them can be clearly inferred from 
the circumstances, and the same holds 
good wice versa. Nor does a general 
interdict of the clergy include bishops un- 
less it be so expressed. 

When a city is laid under an interdict 
| its suburbs are understood to be included, 
leven though they belong to a different 
| diocese; otherwise the interdict might be 

rendered nugatory through the citizens 
being able to hear Mass, &c., in the 


suburban churches. In the same case 
the cathedral church no less than others 
is interdicted, and also the churches of 
regulars. 

Interdicts are either imposed /fer- 
modum pon@, as a punishment for a par- 
| ticular offence, in which case they last 
| for a prescribed period, and then cease— 
jor per modum censure, as a weapon to 
) beat down contumacious resistance to 
the laws and discipline of the Church. 
In this last case they ordinarily last till 
the resistance ceases, and the offender 
makes amends, and are then relaxed. 

Interdicts proceed either @ jure, or 
ah homine, that is, either by operation of 
law or by the act of some one competent 
to impose them. Everyone who can ex- 
communicate or suspend can also inter- 
dict, except the superiors of monasteries, 
lboth because their jurisdiction is not 
{local but personal, and also because, if 
they had the power of interdicting, the 
effects of their action would extend to 
and damnify lay persons who are not in 
any sense their subjects (suédi/z). 

The law declares persons or places 
interdicted in a great variety of cases. 
As instances ay be given—hindrance of 
a Papal legate or nuncio from discharging 
his duty, in which case all the dominions 
of the prince or State so hindering are 
interdicted; the burial of a_ heretic, 
knowingly, in a echureh, in which case 
the church is interdicted; appeal from 
the Pope by any university chapter or 
college to a future general council, the 
result being the interdict of the offend- 
ing corporation; and the legal alien- 
ation of Church property by bishops or 
abbots. 

In order that inuocent persons might 
| suffer as little as possible from the effects 
of an interdict the canon law gradually 
introduced mitigations. Baptism and con- 
firmation might be administered to 
persons in danger of death; the sacra- 
| ment of penance was open to all but 
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those guilty of having caused the interdict 
(who could not approach it before having 
made satisfaction); marriage might be 
celebrated, but without solemnities ; ordi- 
nations might be made if there was a 
deficiency of priesta; ecclesiastics who 
had observed the interdict might be 
buried in the churchyard, but in silence ; 
one low Mass mizht be said every week, 
and High Mass might be sung on the five 
Boas festivals of Christmas, Faster, 
Vhitsunday, Corpus Christi, and the 
Assumption, the persons guilty of the 
interdict being carefully excluded. 
General interdicts are rarely mentioned 
in ecclesiastical history before the eleventh 
century, and for this three causes are 
assigned: 1. the comparatively stronger 
sense of religion in the Christian society 
of the earlier times, restraining a whole 
people from themselves falling into, or 
conviving at in their rulers, any notorious 
transcression; 2. the salutary dread of 
excommunication everywhere prevailing, 
so that that form of censure was sullicient 
of itself to restrain oflenders; 3. the 
general readiness of temporal princes in 
those times to ai@ the Church in main- 
taining her discipline. j 
Non-catholic writers are prone to 
judge a Papal interdict according to the 
measure of what they deem ita success, 
If the contumacy of the prince whom it 
strikes is overcome, the firmness and 
porey of the Pope are usually commended ; 
ut if, as has sometimes happened, it be 
not overcome, the inference drawn by 
such writers is that the increasing intelli- 
aa and civilisation of the age have 
eprived the “ Papal thunders” of their 
terrors, and that the time has come for 
disowning and abandoning the use of 
them for evermore. Such language shows 
an igrorance of the deep foundations on 
which the interdict, with other Church 
censures, rests. Our Lord gave the 
power of binding, as of loosing, to his 
Apostles, and He has never withdrawn it. 
But Jesus Christ did not tell them that 
whatever they should “ bind on earth” 
should also be punished on earth, but 
that it should be “ bound also in heaven.” 
Through the dwindling of faith and the 
decay of virtue a people may sink so low 
as to countenance its rulers in resisting 
the Church; the rulers themselves may 
be atheists and disrezard ecclesiastical 
censures; and all this may pass with 
apparent impunity. What thenP If 
the interdict or other censure be just, 
there is no real impunity; the sin cf the 
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offender is “retained” in heaven as the 
priest has retained it on earth, and if he 
make not amends in this life he will 
have to make all the more amends in the 
next. Nevertheless the Church has with 
good reason suspended for a long time 
past the proclamation of these general 
censures ; lest, if the contumacious were 
to contemn them with impunity, and eo 
gain an apparent triumph, the faith of 
the common people, already weak and 
assailed from many quarters, might be 
still more shaken and impaired 

2. In canoa law the term interdict is 
also used of a judicial order, in the sense 
familiar tu the civil law, from which the 
threefold distinction into interdicta for 
restoring, obtaining, and retaining, and 
numerous other provisions are also bor- 
rowed. (Ierraris, Jwterdicta, Inter- 
dictum.) 

INTERSTICES (interstitia). The 
intervals which catsn-law requires be- 
tween the reception of the various de- 
grees of orders. The Council of Trent 
recommends that even minor orders be 
conferred at intervals, so that the candi- 
date should have time to perfect himself 
in the theory and practice of each, before 
roceeding to the next; this, however, 
it leaves to the discretion of the bishops. 
After taking the last grade of minor 
orders, the Council requires the interval 
of a year before tle candidate proceede 
to the sub-diaconate, “unless necessity or 
the good of the Church should in the 
bishup’s judgment dictate a different 
course.” With the like salvo, it is pro- 
vided that a full year must elapse between 
the sub-diaconate and the diaconate, and 
the same period between the diaconate 
and the priesthood. This full year need 
not be the solar year of 365 days, but 
may be the ecclesiastical year, as from 
one Lent to another, or from one Pente= 
cust to another. A bishop cannot dis- 
pense with the interstices in ordaining 
candidates coming to him from another 
diocese, unless in their dimissorial letters 
[DuissoRnIats] this privilege is allowed 
them. The members of religious orders 
can be ordained in many cases by virtue 
of special concessions obtained from the 
Holy See, without observing the inter- 
stices; this is notably the case with 
revard to the Society of Jesus. The 
non-observance of the interstices, on 
the part both of the ordinans and the 
ordinand, is a sin; but no penalty ie 
athxed to it in the law. (Ferraris, Jeter 
stefva.) 
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INTROIT. Wordsbeginning Mass.| ‘“‘to the Scots believing in Christ.” 


Le Brun and Benedict XIV. attribute 
it to Gregory the Great. It refers 
either to the beginning or “entrance ”’ 
of the Mass, or else that it is sung 
by the choir as the priest “ entered 
to” the altar. 

The introit is an antiphon, “ Glory 
be to the Father,” and a psalm, 
whieh it was once the custom to sing 
entire. But some irregular introits 
are taken from other parts of Script- 
ure. Such are the ‘*A Child is Born,”’ 
on Christmas Day; “Spirit of the 
Lord,”’ on Pentecost; “ Men of Gali- 
lee,” on the Ascension. Some few 
give verses from uninspired writers. 
Such are the “ Hail, Holy Parent,” 
“Let Us All Rejoice in the Lord,” 
“Blessed be the Holy Trinity.” On 
Whit Sunday the verse of the introit 
is taken from the fourth book of 
Esdras. The version of Scripture used 
in the introits is usually the Old Latin, 

INVITATORIUM. The invita- 
tory psalm, z.e., Ps. 94, “Come let us 
rejoice before the Lord,” is said at 
the beginning of Matins on all days 
except the Epiphany and the last 
three daysof Holy Week. It has an an- 
tiphon, the whole of which is repeated 
six times, and the half three times, 
in the recitation of the psalm. Ama- 
larius (anno 822) tells us that in his 
time the invitatory was used by the 
Romans on Sunday, but not in the 
week-day office, so that the present 
practice on the three last days of Holy 
Week is a relic of the ancient use. 
The invitatory psalm, with its anti- 
phon, is omitted on the feast of the 
Epiphany, simply because Ps. 94 oc- 
curs in the third nocturn. 

IRISH CHURCH, In the fifth 
century Ireland was divided into sev- 
eral small kingdoms. Some unknown 
preachers must have found their way 
into the country even before Palla- 
dius, for St. Prosper, in his chronicle 
(about 434) writes that Palladius 
was sent by Pope Celestine in 431, 


No one now doubts that by Scots 
Prosper meant the natives of Ireland. 
This mission of Palladius, who was 
deacon of the Roman Church, did 
not last long, and bore little fruit. 
So much we learn from the Book of 
Armagh (written before 700), with 
the additional fact that Palladius died 
in Britain on his return from Ireland. 

The conversion of the Irish nation 
was reserved for St. Patrick, born at 
the place now called Kilpatrick on 
the Clyde, whence he was carried as 
a slave into the north of Ireland 
while stilla youth. The degrada- 
tion and darkness of the inhabitants 
profoundly impressed him, and when 
he regained his liberty, at the age of 
twenty-one, he devoted himself to 
the task of spreading the doctrines of 
salvation. After going through a 
course of study at Marmoutier and 
Lerins, he repaired to Rome. We. 
next hear of him accompanying St. 
Germanus and St. Lupus on their 
anti-Pelagian mission to Britain. 
Being selected by St. Germanus to 
preach the faith in Ireland, he 
went first to Rome, to obtain the 
Apostolic blessing. Celestine dying 
soon after, Patrick left Rome and 
journeyed towards Ireland. Hear- 
ing on his way of the death of Pal- 
ladius, he went to St. Amatorex, who 
ordained him bishop. Landing in 
Ireland in 432, he attended the as- 
sembly of the Irish kings and chief- 
tains, held on the hill of Tara in that 
year. His reception was not very en- 
couraging; but he converted several, 
among others the father of St. Benig- 
nus, his immediate successor. 

St. Patrick fixed his principal resi- 
dence at Armagh, which became the 
primatial see of the island. In the 
course of his long career, extend- 
ing beyond sixty years, he visited 
and converted the greater part of 
Ireland, and established bishopries 
in all the provinces. Among his chief 
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companions and assistants were Auxilius, 
Isserninus, and Secundinus. The Irish 
people received the gospel with extraordi- 
nary readiness. St. Patrick left few 
writings behind him; his “ Confession,” a 
kind of autobiography, is his chief work. 
We have also his circular letter against 
Coroticus, and the canons of a synod 
which he held with Auxilius and Iaser- 
ninus, about 453, to regulate Church dis- 
cipline. In his “ Confession” he does not 
mention the Pope or the Holy See, and 
Beda, in his “ Ecclesinstical History,” is 
silent about St. Patrick’s mission. Hence 
Protestant writers have inferred that he 
had no mission from Rome, and preached 
a Christianity of his own, distinct from 
that of the Popes; in short, that he was a 
kind of Protestant. This hypothesis has 
been exploded by Dr. Lanigan, Bishop 
Moran, and others, who show that al- 
though St. Patrick, having a special 
object in view when he wrote the “ Uon- 
fession,” says nothing in it about Rome, 
et the history of the early Trish Church 
1s unintelligible unless we assume a close 
and filial relation to the Holy See to have 
existed from the first. Within a cen- 
tury after St. Patrick, St. Columbanus, 
the great Irish missionary of the sixth 
eentury, said to the Pope, “ The Catholic 
laith 1s held unshaken by us, as it was 
lelivered to us by you, the successors of 
abe holy Apostles.”* Another theory was 
t forward by the learned Ushier, the 
rctestant Archbishop of Armagh; it 
was that Ireland did not owe her Chris- 
viautty to Rome, nor even to St. Patrick, 
since #be already possessed a hierarchy at 
the time when the saint arrived. But 
when the names of the bishops supposed 
to hava delonzed to this hierarchy—A ilbe, 
Declan, Ider, Kieran, &c.—came to be ex- 
amined, Dr. Lanigan was able to prove 
that they were all posterior in date to St. 
Patrick.’ 

With ect to Beda, although it is 
true that he does not mention St. Patrick 
in his Ecclesiastical History, the circum- 
stance—singular as it must be admitted 
to be—may perhaps be explained on the 
ground that he chose to confine himself 
strictly to the religious concerns of the 
Angles and Saxons. It is impossible to 
infer from it that Beda passed over the 
conversion of Ireland in silence, because 
he, a zealous adherent of Rome, disap- 
proved of a work effected independently 


§ Moran, Essays on the Early Irish Church, 
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of Rome. Had he so felt, he would have 
studiously avoided speaking of St. Pat- 
rick in his other writings, as well ae m his 
history. But the fact is that in both his 
“ Martyrologies,” Beda does give the 
name of St. Patrick. In the prose one, 
under March 17, he says, “In Scotia, tho 
birthday of the holy Patricius, bishop 
and confessor, who firat in that countr 

preached the gospel of Christ.” In his 
metrical martyrology, under the same 
day, he says, “ Patricius, the servant 
of the Lord, mounted to the heavenly 
court.” 

The death of the apostle of Ireland 
occurred in 493, The present sketch of 
the history of the Church in Ireland from 
that time to our own day will be divided 
into three periods: 1, that of sanctity, 
learning, and missionary energy (493- 
800) ; 2, that of invasions and usurpation, 
(800-1630) ; 3, that of persecution (1530- 
1829). The period commencing at the 
last-named date will be regarded by our 
descendants, if present appearances may 
be trusted, as an era of restoration. 

I. The Irish saints are divided by the 
national hagiographers into three classes. 
In the first, which consists of those of the 
earliest Christian age down to about 6:30, 
the principal figures are those of St. Pat- 
rick himself, St. Brigid of Kildare, St. 
Ibar, St. Declan, and St. Kieran. The 
second class, from 620 to 600, contains 
St. Coemgen or Kevin, the two Brendans, 
Jarlath of Tuam, and the great St. Co- 
lumba or Columbkill. ‘The third class, 
whose period is from 600 to about 660 
contains St. Maidoc, the first Bishop of 
Ferns ; St. Colman of Lindisfarne, Ultan, 
Fursey, &c. The first class, in the words 
of the ancient authority quoted by Dr. 
Lanigan,' “blazes like the sun, the 
second like the moon, the third like the 
stars .. . the first most holy, the second 
very holy, the third holy.” 

That learning, in all the branches 
then known, was eagerly followed by 
Irish students from the time of the con- 
version, is a fact of which there is abun- 
dant evidence. A copious literature 
sprang up, consisting of monastic rules, 
tracts on ritual and discipline, homilies, 
prayers, hymns, genealogies, martyrolo- 
cries in prose and verse, and lives of saints, 
This literature, as was to be expected, 
was partly composed in the vernacular 
and partly in Latin: but the bulk of % 
was in the Gaelic. The extant remaing 
are still considerable; that they are no$ 

} History ef the Church of Ireiimd, 1. 880, 
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rt more copious is explained by Professor 
‘Curry in a remarkable passage, which 
will be cited in a different connection 
further on. 

The English Beda bears ungrudging 
testimony to the high character of the 
Irish missionaries who had laboured in 
Northumbria, and to the general belief in 
the excellence of the Irish schools. “ The 
whole solicitude of those teachers,” he 
says, “‘ was to serve God, not the world; 
their one thought was how to train the 
heart, not how to satisfy the appetite.”! 
The ial excellence of the Irish schools 
was the interpretation of Scripture ; thus, 
about 650, Agilbert, a French bishop, 
resided a long time in Ireland “for the 
eake of reading the Scriptures.”* Some 
years later (61:4) it became a common 
practice with the Northumbrian thanes 
to visit Ireland, either with a view to 

eater advance in the spiritual life, or 
for the sake of biblical knowledge, “ diving 
lectionis.” These last would go from 
place to place, attending the cells of the 
different masters; and so generous were 
the natives, that they provided for 
them all “their daily food free of cost, 
books also to read, and gratuitous teach- 
in 73 
BThe missionary energy of the Irish 
Church, commencing with a little island 
off the coast of Mull, which it made a 
basis for further operations, ended by 
embracing France, Switzerland, and Italy 
within the scope of its charity. St. Co- 
lumba, of whom Montalembert in his 
“ Monks of the West” has given to the 
world a graphic portraiture, founded the 
monastery of Hy or Iona in 563, chiefly 
with a view to the conversion of the Picts 
dwelling in the north of Scotland. For 
more than 2380 years Iona continued to 
flourish, and was a centre of pure religion, 
education, art, and literature to all the 
surrounding countries. Here, as in 4 
“ sacred storehouse,” * rest the bones of 
not « few Irish, Scottish, and Norwegian 
kings. It was devastated by the Danes in 
795, and the monks were dispersed a few 
years later. From Iona the monk Aidan, 
at the juvitation of king Oswald, came into 
Nortbumbria, the Angles of which were 
still mostly Pagans, and founded in 6:33 
amo on the isle of Lindisfarne, of 
i me the first bishop. To 


ia his successors the conversion of 
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the northern English was chiefly due. 
Lindisfarne in its turn became a greas 
school of sacred learning and art, and its 
bishopric ultimately grew into the palatine 
see of Durham. In East Anglia the Irish 
St. Fursey assisted Felix the Burgurdian 
in the conversion of the natives; in Wessex 
the Irish Maidulf founded the great con- 
vent of Malmesbury. In the sixth and 
seventh centuries Irish missionaries were 
active in I’rance: Fridolin, restored re- 
ligion at Poictiers, and recovered the relics 
ot St. Hilary ; St. Fursey founded a mor- 
astery at Lagny; St. Fiacre settled at 
Paris; and Columbanus founded in Bur- 
gundy the historic monastery of Luxeuil. 
In Switzerland the name of the town and 
canton of St. Gall perpetuates the memory 
of an Irish anchorite, who in 613 planted 
a cross near & spring in the heart of a dense 
foreat, south ot the lake of Constance, and 
by despixing the world drew the world to 
him. Bobbio, in Italy, was the last founda- 
tion and resting-place of Sc. Columbanus, 
In Germany, the lrish Fridolin, the hero 
of many a tender Volkslied and wild 
legend, was probably the tirst apostle of 
the Alemanni in Baden and Suabia.! 

The well-known controversy respecting 
the right observation of Easter, which 
raged in the seventh and eighth centuries 
between those who had received a Roman 
and an IJrish training respectively, turned 
on the fact that the Jrish Church, from its 
isolation in the far west, and the diffi- 
culties of communication with the centre 
of unity, had fallen somewhat behindhand 
in ecclesiastical science, and not adopted 
the improved methods of calculstion which 
had come into force in Latin Christendom 
generally. After there had been time for 
& full discussion and comparison of views, 
the Irish gradually came round to the 
better practice. Ata synod held at Old 
Leighlin, in 630, a letter having come 
from Honorius I, the Roman cycle and 
rules for computing Faster were adopted 
in all the south of Ireland.$ At Iona and 
in the north of Ireland the necessary 

1 Art. “Fridolin,” 

PE Gaia lin,” by Hefele, in Wetzer 

2 The erroneous practice was not that of 
the Quartodecimans [ EAsTER, Creie]), for the 
Irish always waited for Sunday betore caly- 
brating the feast; it consisted in kee ing 
Easter from the fourteenth to the twey Ucth 
diy of the first month, instead of from tbe 
fifteenth to the twenty-first ; the conse ,a nce 
being that when Sunday fell on the fou verith, 
Easter bean to be kept on the evening of the 
thirteenth day, that is before the oecurrence of 
the Paschal full moon, 

§ Lanigan, ii. 389, 
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Change was deferred for many years. 
Adamnan, Abbot of Hy, laboured hard 
between 701 and 704 to introduce the 
Poman Easter, and met with considerable 
success, But the decisive adoption of it 
at [ly is said to have been due to the per- 
suasions of St. kvbert, about 716.! 

Il. Pertod of Invasions.—The Danes 
(called “Ostmen ” by the Irish), appeared 
on the Irish coasts about the end of the 
eighth century. Wherever they came, 
they desecrated churches, burnt monas- 
teries, destroyed books, pictures, and sculp- 
tures; murdered priests, monks, and poets. 
To the ferocity of the wild beast they 
joined the persevering energy of the 

euton; their arms were better than those 
of the Irish, and perhaps they had more 
skill in handling them. Confusion and 
lamentation were soon in every part of 
the island. Men, after a while, seeing the 
continued success of these odious Pagans, 
began to doubt of Providence, and to 
grow slack in faith. Sauve qui peut be- 
came the general feeling, and the gene- 
rusity towards the Church of the converts 
of the age of St. Patrick underwent a 
selfish but not unnatural reaction in their 
descendants. ‘‘ When foreign invasion 
and war had cooled down the fervid de- 
votion of the native chiefs, and had dis- 
tracted and broken up the long-established 
reciprocity of good offices between the 
Church and the State, as well as the 
central executive controlling power of the 
nation, the chief and the noble bezan to 
feel that the lands which he himself or 
his ancestors had offered to the Church, 
might now, with little impropriety, be 
taken back by him, to be applied to his 
own purposes, quieting his conscience by 
the necessity of thecase.”* The beautiful 
Glendalough, founded by St. Kevin about 
549, being near the sea, was peeuliarly ex- 
posed to Danish assault; but not one of 
the principal movasteries—Armagh, Kil- 
dare, Clonmacnoise, Slane, &c.—escaped 
destruction at onetime orother. Dublin— 
of which the Irish name is “ Ath-cliath "— 
became a Danish city. From time to time 
the invaders were heavily defeated—as in 
the battle of Clontarf (1014) when the 
victorious Brian Boru fell in the hour 
of victory. Gradually thev adopted 
Christianity, lost their nationa’ aaguage, 
and were blended with the natives, never 
having, as in England, succeeded in sub- 

‘ecting the whole island to their rule. 
Tn the course of the twelith century, 

3 Bed. Hist. Eccl. v. 22. 
* O’Curry, Materials, &c. p 848. 
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the power of the (’Neils of Ulster, who 
had for a long period been over-lords of 
the whole of Ireland, declined, and the 
O’Connors of Connaught attempted to 
take their place. But it was a weak and 
wavering sovereignty, and the kings of 
the five petty kingdoms were continually 
plotting, combining, and making war one 
against another. A state of general in- 
security and lawlessness was the natural 
result; and though the faith of the people 
remained intact, moral disorder in every 
form was rampant, and the discipline of 
the Church was often set at nought. The 
clergy, probably for the sake of greater 
stability and safety, tended to cluster 
together under some monastic rule; and 
the laity, abandoned to themselves, fell 
& prey to gross superstitions and excesses, 
The Popes, by sending legates, and writing 
admonitory letters from time to time, 
attempted to reform the state of society. 
In the first half of the twelfth century a 
ee influence for good was exerted 
y the admirable sanctity of St. Malachy 
who died at Clairvaux under the eyes of 
St. Bernard, in 1148, and whose life was 
written by his great friend. The state of 
things at Armagh, when Malachy was 
elected to the primacy in 11265, is a good 
illustration of the disorder which pervaded 
the Irish Church. A certain powerful 
family had for more than two hundred 
hese claimed the primatial chair as a 

ereditary possession ; for fifteen genera- 
tions they had made good their claim; 
and of these fifteen occupants of the see 
only six were in boly orders, the rest 
being married laymen, who, though they 
did not presume to exercise the episcopal 
functions, enjoyed the title and emolu- 
ments of the bishopric.’ Cvlsus, the last 
of the series, being a Bead man, procured 
the election of St. Malachy as his succes- 
sor; but the family resented this intrusion 
on their “rights,” and presented to the 
see one of t remsel ves, Murchadh by name, 
upon the death of Celsus, For thesake 
of peace, St. Malachy waited five years 
before entering Armagh; onthe death of 
Murchadh, in 1133, he was peaceably in- 
stalled. In 1138 the saint visited Rome, 
where the Pope, Innocent II., received 
him with the highest honour, and ap- 
pointed him his legate in Ireland. lis 
zeal, but still more his saintly example, 
effected a salutary change in the northern 
parts of Ireland, where, having obtained 
leave to resign the primacy, he spent the 


1 Lingard, Hest. of Hng., ii. 89. 
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last ten years of his life as bishop of the 
small eee of Down. 

At the beginning of his reign, Henry IT. 
had obtained the approbation of Pope 
Adrian IV:, an Englishman, for his pro- 
ject of entering Ireland, ostensibly with a 
view to extirpating vice and ignorance 
among the natives, and attaching the 
island more closely to the see of St. Peter. 
Of this bull Henry made no use for many 

ears, and the actual invasion of Ireland 

y Strongbow and other Norman knights 
was in a manner accidental. For several 
generations things went on much as before; 
the English power was confined to the 
“ Pale, or strip of ony on the eastern 
coast; in the rest of Ireland the native 
princes, though they oftem recognised an 
ill-Jetined over-lo ao in the English 
kings, reigned practically after their own 
fashion. Outside the Pale, Brehon, not 
feudal law prevailed. One benefit, at 
least, resulted: the Normans were great 
builders; and noble churches of stone soon 
covered the land. It is true that in this 
reform they were preceded by St. Malachy, 
who had built a church of stone at Bangor, 
near Oarrickfergus, to the great amaze- 
ment of the natives, who had, till then, 
seen only their own ingeniously constructed 
edifices of timber and wickerwork. 

Three great Irish synods were held in 
the twelfth century. At the first, that of 
Kells (1152), at which a Roman cardinal 
presided, the metropolitan dignity of the 
-threa sees of Cashel,' Dublin, and Tuam 
was solemnly recognised ; but the primacy 
over the whole island was still reserved 
toA h. Atthe second, that of Cashel 
(1172), held immediately after the inva- 
sion, Church property was declared to be 
exempt from the exactions of the chief- 
tains, the regular payment of tithes was 
enjoined, and it: was ordered that all 
matters of ritual should be arranged in 
future “ avreeably to the observance of the 
Church of England ””—in other words, ac- 
cording to Roman usage. The third synod, 
that of Dublin (1186), passed several 
canons of ritual; it is chiefly noted for a 
sermon, preached before it by Gerald de 
Berri, or Cambrensis, in which, while 
praising the orthodoxy and the continency 
of the Irish clergy, he lamented that too 
many of them were addicted to intem- 


perance. 
Many of the English and Normans 
who settled in Ireland after the invasion 
1 Cashel was already regarded as a mctro- 
gelitan ere as early as 1111, and its bishops 
@xerted corresponding powers to some extent ; 
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adopted by degrees the dress, custcms, 
and laws of the natives, and became nc 
less intractable than they in their attitude. 
towards the English government. An 
effurt was made to stop this process b 
the Statute of Kilkenny (1367 , whic 
made it treasonable for those of English 
descent to marry, or enter into the rela- 
tion of fosterage, or contract spiritual 
affinity with the natives; and forbade to 
the same class, on pain of forfeiture o1 
property, the adoption of an Irish name, 
or the use of the Irish language, dreas, 
or customs. But this statute was to a 
ie extent inoperative, and from the 

ate of its enactment to the time of 
Henry VIII. there were two parties in 
continual opposition to the government, 
the “English rebels,” and the “ Irish 
enemies.” The demarcation between 
English and Irish which the civil 
vernment thus did its utmost to maintain, 
was partially introduced, and with the 
most unhappy results, into the adminis- 
tration of Church affairs. In the conn- 
ties of the Pale it was scarceiy possible 
for an ecclesiastic of Irish race to obtain 
preferment. The invasion by the Scots 
under Edward Bruce in 1815, though 
ultimately defeated, caused great con- 
fusion, and called forth during its von- 
tinuance many tokens of sympathy from 
the Irish clergy. This, says Mr. Malone, 
was made a pretext for “throwing off 
the mask,”! and under colour of disloyalty 
Irishmen were excluded from all the 
higher dignities and benefices. Yet it 
would appear that this exclusion could 
not have extended much beyond the Pale; 
for if we examine the lists of bishops occu- 
pying the Irish sees in 1350, we find that 
out of thirty-three names, eighteen are 
certainly Irish, thirteen English, while 
two may be doubtful. All hsonpa this 
time of confusion and disunion a strung 
religious feeling was abroad, animating 
the men of both races alike, and direct- 
ing them to common objects. In the 
thirteenth century we hear of 170 mone 
asteries being founded; about 55 in the 
fourteenth; and about 60 in the fif- 
teenth. Two unsuccessful attempts were 
made to found universities: one at Dublin 
(1820) by Archbishop Bicknor; the 
other at Drogheda, by the Parliament 
which sat there in 1466. 

III. Period of Persecution, By the 


in 1140 it was formally recognized as such 


Innocent II. at the request of St. Maised? 
(Lanigan, iv. 20). 
' Church History of Ireland, ch. ix 
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aid uf Brown, the Archbishop of Dub- 


lin, an Englishman, who had embraced 
the Lutheran opinions, Henry VIII. 
had some success in imposing his doc- 
trine of the royal supremacy on the 
Irish clergy. Under Mary all progress 
in this direction was reversed. Soon 
after the accession of Elizabeth, in 1560, 
a packed Parliament was convened at 
Dublin which passed an Act of Uniform- 
ity, declaring the royal supremacy over 
the Church, and imposing the Protestant 
Prayer-beok. By many Protestant writ- 
ers’ it has been maintained that the 
bishops, with the exception of two, either 
approved of, or acquiesced in the new 
order of things, and that the people for 
many years frequented the churches 
where the English service was performed. 
The falsehood of all such statements has 
been exposed by the Bishop of Ossory.? 
The ial state of the case appears to 
have been this. The Archbishop of Dublin, 
Curwin, conformed to Protestantism, and 
O'Fihel, Bishop of Leizhlin, did the same. 
The conduct of four bishops (Ossory, 
Ferns, Cork, and Clonfert) 1s more or 
less suspicious. The remainder of the 
lrish hierarchy, viz. the Archbishops of 
Cashel and ‘Tuam (the see of Armagh 
was vacant), two bishops holding sees 
in the Pale (who were deprived bv the 
government), and sixteen other bishops 
of suffragan sees, remained faithful to 
their canonical oblizations. As these 
bishops died, or as, in the course of the 
Khzabethan wars, the government was 
able to consolidate its power in the re- 
moter parts of Ireland, the cathedrals, 
Church Jands, and other Church property 
were made over to Protestant bishops 
and ministers appointed under the Act 
of Uniformity. The Catholic Bishop of 
Kilmore, Richard Brady, was expelled 
from the see so late as 1585. The Holy 
See did all that it could to support the 
oppressed Ohurch of Ireland, and animate 
the clergy to meet their sufferings with 
an unbending fortitude. A nuncio was 
sent to reside at Limerick, money and 
arms were liberally provided, the inter- 
vention of Spain solicited, and Irish 
ecclesiastics visiting Rome welcomed and 
assisted. Except in the case of Dublin, 
the seat of the Anglo-Irish government, 
wuere the see was left vacant for many 
years from the absolute impossibility of 


1 Bishop Mant, Dean Murray, &c. 

8 Episcopal Succession in Ireland. See also 
an article in the Contemporary Review, for May 
4880, on “‘ Dr. Littledale,” &c. 
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any prelate residing there in safety, the 
successions of bishops in all the Irish 
sees appear to have been regularly main- 
tained through all the period of perse- 
cution. 

The cause of learning, to which the 
Irish Church had been ever devoted, 
could not but suffer in this prolonged 
conflict. Before the change of religion 
in England there had been some encourag- 
ing signs of progress in the reconciliation 
of the races through the influence of a 
common interest in intellectual pursuita. 
Among the distinguished Oxford students 
of the first thirty years of the sixteenth 
century, a considerable proportion were 
Irishmen,’ and it is impossible to doubt 
that had peace and relicious unity been 
preserved, this resurt to the [english uni- 
versities would have gone on increasing 
until it bore its natural fruit in the 
establishment of a great university on 
Irish soil. The change of religion in 
England cut off the supply of Irish 
students; Catholicism became a perse- 
cuted creed; and the effect. on learning— 
its professors, seats, implements, and 
productions—may be understood from 
the following vigorous passaye. ‘¢ From 
about the year 1530, in the reiyn of the 
I'nglish king Henry VIIL., to the year 
1703, the priests of Ireland were ever 
subject to persecution, suppression, dis- 
persion, and expatriation, according to 
the Inglish law; their churches, mo- 
nasteries, convents, and private habita- 
tions were pillaged and wrested from 
them; and a Vandal warfare was kept 
up against all that was venerable and 
sacred of the remains of ancient lite- 
rature and art which they posseased. 
When, therefore, we make search for the 
once extensive monuments of learning 
which the ecclesiastical libraries contained 
of old, we must remember that this shock- 
ing system continued for near 300 years; 
and that during all that long period the 
clergy—the natural repositories of all the 
documents which belonged to the history 
of the Church—were kept in a continual 
state of insecurity and transition, often 
compelled to resort to the continent for 
education, often forced to quit their homes 
and churches at a moment’s notice, and 
fly for their lives, in the first instance to the 
thorny depths of the nearest forest or the 
damp shelter of some dreary cavern, until 
such time, if ever it should come, as they 
could steal away to the hospitable shores 

1 See the list in Wood's Athena Oson 
Wood does not go farther back than 1500, 
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of some Christian land on the continent 
of Europe.” ! 

Under James I. and Charles [., the 
Oatholic clergy having been now stripped 
of all their property, and the laity of a 
considerable portion of theirs, some 
toleration was extended by the govern- 
ment to Catholic worship. The terrible 


vising of 1641 was the commencement of | 


a war of eleven years, ending with the 
surrender of Galway in 1652. Innocent 
X. sent the Archbishop of Fermo (Iin- 
uccini) as his nuncio to Ireland in the 
autumn of 1645, with considerable sup- 
_ of arms and money. Unfortunately 

issension arose in the national ranks; a 
moderate section of the clergy, with most 
of the Catholic gentry and laity, were for 
siding the King against the Parliament, 
and not exacting from him very stringent 
conditions; but the bulk of the population, 
supported by the nuncio and the inferior 
clergy, were for turning the war into a 
struggle for complete religious freedom 
and national independence. Cromwell 
transported his victorious army to Ireland 
in 1641), and by several successful sieges, 
followed by bloody military executions, 
Iwoke the etrength of the resistance. 
The conquest of the island was completed 
by his lieutenants. The sufferings of the 
Irish clergy during, and still more after, 
the war were indescribable. Bishop 
O'Brien of Emly was executed by Ireton’s 
order (1651) after the fall of Limerick. 
Bishop Egan of Ross was murdered by 
Ludlow’s soldiers in 1650. In the same 
year Bishop McMahon of Clogher, being 
in command of a body of Insh troops, 
fell into the hands of the Puritans, and, 
though quarter had been promised, was 
hanged. A letter of Dr. Burgatt, after- 
werds Archbishop of Cashel, written in 
1667, says that in the persecution begun 
by Cromwell “more than 300 [clergy] 
were put to death by the sword or on the 
ecaffold . . . 3; more than 1000 were 
sent into exile, and among these all the 
surviving bishops,” except the Bishop of 
Kilmore, who was too old to move.? Ihe 
Puritan soldiers put every priest to death 
whom they fell in with; and yet so close 
a tie of affection bound the clergy to their 
native land and their people, that even in 
1658, about the worst time of all, there 
were upwards of 150 priests in each pro- 
vince.® The regular clergy were no better 


3 O’Curry's cer fore . p. 855. 

® Moran, Hist. Shet he Persecutions 
ender Cromwell (1862), p. 82. 

e Tb, p. 98. 
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off; the Acts of the General Chapter of 
the Dominican Order held at Rome is 
1656, mention that out of G00 friars wha 
were in the island in 1646 not a fourth 
part were left, and of forty-three con- 
vents cf the order, not one remaired 
standing.' All these horrors the Puritans 
pretended to justify, as done in retalis 
tion for the massacre of Protestants in 
1641. That a great number of persona 
were cruelly put to death at the time of 
that rising is undeniable; but, as Lingard 
points out, ? the main object pursued was 
not the murder of Protestants, but the 
recovery of the confiscated lands. He sig- 
nificantly adds, “That they {the Irish) 
sutfered as much as they intlicted cannot 
be doubted.” 

The exiles, both priests and laity, were 
cast on the French coast in astate of such 
utter destitution, that, but for prompt and 
ample relief, many must have perished. 
Happily, a saint was at hand to help them. 
St. Vincent of Paul, filled with compas- 
sion for these victims of war and fanati- 
cism, collected money and clothing for 
them, and provided them all with homes 
and shelter; he even sent considerable 
supplies to Ireland.* The Bishop of Ossory 
also gives detailed proof of the unwearied 
solicitude of the Holy See, for many years 
after the Cromwellian invasion, in pre 
curing succours of every kind for the tris 
Catholics, and itself aiding them with 
morey to the utmost of its power.‘ 

The Act of Settlement (1660) levalised 
the Cromwellian spoliations; but the 
Oatholic worship was tolerated all through 
the reign of Charles II. At the Revolu- 
tion, the Irish espoused the cause of their 
king, who, whatever quarrel the English 
miyht have with him, had done Ireland 
no wrong. Neither the letter nor the 
a ee of the constitutioa enjoined that 
the Irish Parliament and people should 
change their king whenever it might suit 
the English people to change theire. But, 
in the absence of effectual aid from abroad, 
the superior resources of the stronger 
nation crushed the resistance of the weaker; 
and a period commenced for the Irish 


1 Moran, op. cit. p. 74. 

2 Hist. of Engl. vii. app. note ans, 

8 Moran, op. cit. p. 52. 

4 About 1688, 72,000 francs a year were 
supplied by Rome for the support of the Irish 
secular clergy and laity. In 1699 the Pope 
sent to James II., at St. Germain’s, 58,000 
francs for the Irish ecclesiastics exiled that 
year, From about 1750 to 1800 the Popes 
sent the Irish bishops a hundred Romas 
crowns a year in aid of Catholic poor schools, 
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Church and people sadder than any that 
bad precedod it. The writings of Burke, and 
—among recent publications—Mr. Lecky’s 
“Flistory of the Eighteenth Century,” 
paint in detail the picture of Ireland 
ruined and outraged by the penal laws. 
Whatever iniquitous law and cralty ad- 
ministration could devise to destroy the 
faith of the people was tried during the 
loomy century which began at the hevo- 
ution, but all to no effect. The ill-success 
of the American war compelled the nglish 
government to propose the first relaxation 
of the penal laws in 1778. From that 
time the Irish Church has been step by 
step regaining portions and fragments of 
the rights of which she was deprived in 
the sixteenth century. The Protestant 
Church was disestablished in 1869. The 
last twenty years have seen the island 
covered with beautiful religious edifices— 
cathedrals, parish churches, convents, col- 
leges, &c. Of such a people it may be 
justly said, “ In much experience of tribu- 
tion they have had abundance of joy, 
and their very a ‘said hath abounded 
unto the riches of their simplicity.” ! 
The following is a list of the Irish 
eces, of which four are metropolitan and 
twenty-four suffragan :— 


Province of Armagh. 
Armagh Meath 
Derry Clogher 
Dromore Raphoe 


Down and Connor Ardagh 


Kilmore 
Promnce of Dublin. 
Dublin Oxssory 
Kildare and Leighlin Ferns 
Province of Cashel 
Cashel and Emly Waterford and Lismore 
rk Cloyne 
Killaloe Ross 
Limerick Kezry 
Province of Tuam. 
Tuam E]phin 
Achonry Galway 
Kilmacduagh and Kil- Clonfert 
fenora Killula 


HMitred Abbot: The Most Rev. the Abbot of 
Mount Melleray, Cappoquin. 


(Lanigan, “ Ecclesiastical History of 
Ireland,” 1829; Plowden, “ Historical Re- 
view of theStateof Ireland,” 1803; Malone, 
“ Church History of Ireland,” 8rd edition, 
1880; Moran [ Bishop of Ossory], “ Spici- 
legium Ossoriense:” “ Itssays on the 
Origin, Doctrine, and Discipline of the 
early Irish Church,” 1864; “ Historical 
Sketch of the Persecutions suffered by the 

© 3 Cor. viii. 2. 
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Catholics of Ireland under Cromwell and 
the Puritans ” {1862].) 

ERISH COLLEGS. Tlie munificent 
Pontiff to whom the English College owed 
its foundation—Gregory XIII.—contem- 
de a similar institution for Ireland; 

ut on mature consideration he qucee’ 
that whatever portion of the Papal reve- 
nues could be spared to aid that injured 
people would be better spent in sending 
them money and arms, at a time when 
they were engaged in a deadly struggle 
cih their English oppressors, than in 
any other way. His original desire was, 
however, carried out by his nephew the 
Cardinal Ludovico Ludovisio, who in 
1623 founded a college near the Piasza 
Barberini for the instruction of Jrish 
theological students, who were afterwards 
to return to their own land, and do their 
best to keep alive the flame of reiigion 
among their persecuted countrymen. The 
celebrated Irish Franciscan Fr. Luke 
Wadding, the historian of his order, was 
the firat rector of the college, which 
opened with six students, and a dotation 
of fifty scudi permonth. Cardinal Ludo- 
visio by his will bequeathed to it a 
large vineyard at Castel Gandolfu, and a 
thousand scudi of annual rent; he further 
directed that its management should be 
transferred to the hands of the Society 
of Jesus. A permanent site for the 
college was found near the convent of the 
Dominican nuns of the Annunziata. 
The students attended lectures at the 
Collegio Romano [Roman CoLLeeE 

The college remained under Jesuit 
management till 1778, when the order 
was suppressed; from that time to the 
date of the French invasion—when it 
shared in the general ruin which fell on 
all the Roman colleges—it was governed 
by an Irish rector assisted by three or 
four secular priests of that nation. In 
1826 it was restored by Leo XII. who 
placed it in a suitable building near the 
church of S. Lucia de’ Ginnasi, with 
Mgr. Blake for its first rector. Soon 
afterwards it was arranged that the 
Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda pro tem. 
should aiways be the protector of the 
college. Card. Cappellari, afterwards 
Gregory XVI, who thus became their 
protector, conceived a singular affec- 
tion for this Irish community and loaded 
it with favours, In 1] he paid a 
formal visit to the college, while Paul 
Cullen, afterwards Cardinal Archbishop 
of Dublin, was rector; and in the same 
year he made over & it the monastery 
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and church of S. Agata alla Suburra. As 
another proof of his rezard, he granted 
to the students the privilege of carry- 
ing in the annual procession of Corpus 
Christi the staves of the baldacchino 
ander which the Pope carries the Blessed 
Sacrament, from the end of the colonnade 
in the eS of St. Peter’s tu the great 
gate of the Accoramboni palace. 

ITB MISSA EST. The meaning 
of the word Missa is discussed under 
Mass. Here it may suffice to say, that 
after the Gospel the catechumens were 
dismissed by the deacon with the words, 
ite Missa est; Go, you are dismissed, liter- 
ally “‘a dismissal is made;” and that the 
same formula was repeated at the end of 
the whole Mass. In the liturgies of St. 
James, St. Basil, and St. Chrysostom, we 
find the form “ Let us go in the peace of 
Christ,” the people answering “In the 
mame of the Lord.” “Benedicamus 
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Domino” is substituted in Masses cf 
ferias and Sundays in the penitential 
seasons, hg Naeat in pace” in Masses 
of the dead, because these Masses were 
followed by penitential prayers, and by 
the absolution at the ae © ior which the 
people waited. (Benedict XIV., “De 
Miss.” Tlefele, “ Beitriige.”) 
ITINERARY (itinerartum). A 
form of prayer consisting of the canticle 
Benedictus, with an autiphon, ‘preces,” 
and two collects, intended for the use of 
clerics when setting out on a journey, and 
placed for their convenience at the end of 
the Breviary. The collects are found in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary. The itinere 
ary is not inserted in the older Breviaries, 
But Gavantus refers to an ancient Pontis 
tical which contains an itinerary for 
prelates rather longer than ours but very 
similar. (Gavant. tom. 11, § 69, cap. 6). 


J 


zacosrss. The Dominicans had 
before the Revolution three convents in 
Paris, of which the chief was that of 
St. James (Lat. Jacobus), in the Rue St. 
Jacques, This was considered the princi- 

al house of their order in France, and 
rom it French preaching friars were 
called Jacobins. The second of their 
houses at Paris was in the Rue St. Honoré, 
between the church of St. Roch and the 
Place Vendéme; before the Revolution it 
had a noviciate and a library of thirty-two 
thousand volumes, The Club Breton, con- 
taining the ablest and most dangerous men 
in the National Assembly, began to hold 
its sittings in the library of the convent 
in the Rue St. Flonoré in 1789; hence 
their name was soon changed to Club 
Jasobin. La‘er on, the church was used 
as a placa of meeting, and many of the 
worst infamies and atrocities of the Re- 
volution were there debated and decided 
on. 

JACOBITB CHRISTIANS. A 
name given to the Monophysites in Meso- 
potannis, Sys Kurdistan, and East India, 
who are subject to the heretical Patriarch 
of Autioch. In 1860 they were said to 
number about 80,000. : 

They call themselves Surigani, or 
Syrian Christians ; the name Jacobite, by 
which they are commonly known, is de- 
rived fiom Jacob or James, a monk of 
Phasilta near Nisibis, and a disciple of 


the Monophysite Severus of Antioch. 
This monk, who was zealons in resisting 
the authority of the Fourth General Coun- 
cil held at Chalcedon, and in denyi 
the two natures in Christ, was ordain 
Metropolitan of Edessa by heretical 
bishops, and with the consent of Severus, 
When Severus died, in 689, James conse= 
crated his successor, and so the line of 
Monophysite Patriarchs of Antioch has 
been continued to this day. In 7386 the 
Jacobites entered into communion with the 
Armenians, who also deny that there are 
two natures in Christ, but the peace 
between the two sects did not last long. 
On the other hand, the Jacobites, al 
though a distinct and independent body, 
are in communion with the Monophysite 
Copts of Egypt. 

The Jacobite clergy are divided into 
singers, readers, - sub-deacons, deacons, 
archdeacons, priests, chorepiscopi, perio- 
deutai, bishops, metropolitans, and patri- 
arch; but of these the archdeacon, cho- 
repiscopus, and periodeutes are merely 
nominated by the bishop without special 
ordination. 

The Patriarch is chosen in the follow- 
ing manner. Three names are selected by 
the assembled bishops and placed in an 
urn beneath the altar. After Mass has 
been said, he whose name is first drawn 
is chosen Patriarch. He holds office for 
life, but may be depoged by the bishops if 
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he falls away from the teneta of the 
Jacobite Church. He is enthroned with 
the title “ Patriarch of the City of Auti- 
och, and of the whole dominion of the 
Apostolic chair.” He has the right to 
name and consecrate the other bishops 
and metropolitans, and the blessing of 
the chrism is reserved to him; but before 
he can exercise jurisdiction, his appoint- 
ment must be confirmed by a firman of 
the Sultan. The ancient rule, observed 
down to 1222, forbade anyone already a 
bishop to be chosen Patriarch. Now, 
generally speaking, it 1s a bishop who is 
chosen, 80 that no further consecration is 
needed, Since 878 it has been the cu 
tom for the Patriarch to take a new 
naie on election, and since 1203 that of 
J,natius, the martyred Bishop of Antioch, 
lias always been adopted. At first the 
Patriarch bad no fixed residence; in 1168 
Amida, the modern Diarbekir, became the 
patriarchal residence, and at the close of 
the fifteenth century it was transferred to 
the monastery of Zapharan or St. Anauias, 
near Mardin. The Patriarch is supported 
partly by the monastery, partly by a con- 
tribution of grain frum all the Jacobite 
conregations, 

Next comes the Maphrian, a dignity 
which arose in the seventh century, when 
the Jacobites gave the title of Katholikos 
or Primate of the Kast, held since Jus- 
tinian’s time by the Metropolitan of Se- 
leucia and Ctesiphon, to one of their own 
bishops. The first Maphrian, Maruthos, 
appointed in 629, had twelve bishops in 
Arabia and Persia subject to him, and 
over them he had quasi-patriarchal 
pont though he himself was nominated 

y the Patriarch. At present the dignity 
is inerely titular. 

The metropolitans are distinct in 
name only from the other bishops. The 
bishops, who are usually taken her the 
monks, are very ignorant, rarely preach, 
and though they read, scarcely under- 
stand the Syriac of their ritual. The 
archdeacon, a8 syncelloa, is the chief re- 
presentative of the bishop in settling dis- 
putes between the clergy, kc. Formerly 
there were twenty metropolitans and 103 
bishops. The number has fallen since to 
eight Metropolitans and three bishops, 
the Metropolitan of Jerusalem being 
Maphrian. 

The secular priests have to recite the 
prayers of their Beth-gaza or Breviary 

aily, and to administer the sacraments, 
but they support themselves in part by 
agriculture, trade, &c. They may be 
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married men, but cannot contract a 
second marriage. The Jacubite mona» 
teries, once exceedinyly numerous, are 
now comparatively few. The rabban or 
abbot is chosen by the monks of his house, 
but the election must be confirmed by the 
bishop. The religious observe perpetual 
abstinence from meat, and except in sick- 
ness from wine. They keep four fasts 
besides Lent: viz. fifty days in honour of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, fourteen days in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin's Assump- 
tion, twenty-five in honour of Christ's 
birth, and the Niniviticum, or fast of 
three days, at the beginning of the third 
week before Lent. In other respects their 
mode of life is most severe. 

In a quarter of their own at Mardin, 
& curious community of about 100 fami- 
lies are loosely attached to the Jacobite 
church. They are descendants of the 
Shemsiel, or worshippers of the sun, and 
in 1762 the pasha inquired about their 
relizion, and told them no toleration was 
granted except to those who possessed 
divine books—s.e, to Mohammedans, 
Jewa, or Christiana, Thereupcn some 
embraced the faith of Islam, the rest 
were about to be executed, when the 
Jacobite bishop interceded for them, and 
afterwards induced them to join his 
church. They are baptised Christians 
and conform to the Jacobite rites, but 
they only intermarry among themselves, 
and have customs and ceremonies of their 
own. (Assemani, “ Bibliotheca Orient.,” 
tom. ii.; ‘ Diss. de Monophys,” No. I. III. 
VI..3; Le Quien, “Oriens Christianus,” 
tom. ii, p. 1343 seg.; Silbernagl, “ Mir- 
chen des Orients,” Landshut, 1865, pp. 
283 seq.) 

JANSENISN. It is very difficult to 
define Jansenism, or even to describe it in 
general terms, and therefore still more 
dillicult to give a compendious history of 
the movement. Properly speaking, it was 
a heresy which consisted in denying the 
freedom of the will and the possibility 
of resisting divine grace. But from the 
very beginning, Jansenius and his followers 
had many objects in view, quite distinct 
from their opinions on the ellicacy of grace. 
Perhaps the best description of Jansenisra 
is that it was a professed attempt to restore 
the ancient doctrine and discipline of the 
Church. The Reformers professed to re- 
store apostolic doctrine and discipline by 
making new churches; the Jansenists 
wished to remain in the Catholic Roman 
Church, and to reform it from within. 
The Reformers appealed to Scripture and 
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made licht of tradition. To the Jansenists ! nos et Massilienses,” Lovanii, 1640, tom. 4, 
the Fathers were all in all, though, Bae i Jansen had studied St. Auvustine for 


cally, St. Augustine, and Western Fathers 
under his influence, were taken as the sole 
representatives of the Church’s doctrinal 
tradition, and Jansenist contempt was re- 
served for the mediwval Schoolmen. This 
position of the Jansenista within the Church 
occasions fresh difficulty in treating of their 
history. They called themselvesCatholics, 
and treated the existence of a Jansenist 
eect as a mere phantom, invented to trouble 
consciences and calumniate piousCatholics. 
Nobody admitted he was a Jansenist, and 
the Jansenist tendency displayed itself in 
eo many ways, in attempts to correct 
doctrines, devotions, discipline, more or 
less established, that it is often no easy 
matter to decide where the reproach of 
Jansenism waa deserved. Undoubtedly, 
some Catholics were far too ready to 
narrow the limits of orthodoxy, and to 
charge their opponents with Jansenism. 
Thus, the“ Bibliothéque Janséniste,” which 
appeared in 1722 and 1735, was placed on 
the Index in 1744, and, ten years later, 
the new edition, entitled, “ Dictionnaire 
des livres jansénistes,” met with the same 
fate. This book, ascribed to the Jesuit 
Colonna, stigmatises even the eek Augus- 
tinian theologians, Noris and Berti, and 
others, as Jansenists. In this article we 
propose to trace the different manifesta- 
tions of Jansenism in chronological order; 
paying special attention to the authorita- 
tive condemnations of the Church. 

1. Jansentus and his Book.—Cornelius 
Jansen was born in 1585, at Accoy, in the 
Dutch province of Leerdam, studied at 
Utrecht, Louvain, and Paris, became con- 
nected with several disciples of Baius (e.7., 
Jumes Baius and James Jansen), and, 
from 1604, was the intimate friend of 
John du Verger de Hauranne, born in 
1581, and better known as the Abbé de 
St. Cyran. Jansenius, who taught for 
some time at Bayonne, till, in 1417, he 
became professor at Louvain, devoted him- 
self to the study of St. Augustine, while 
his friend Hauranne, now Abbé of St. 
Oyran, near Poitiers, took on himself the 
task of depicting the ancient constitution 
of the Church. Jansen made several 
journeys to the Spanish Court, as repre- 
sentative of the Louvain University, was 
promoted to the see of Ypres in 16:35, 
and died May 6, 1638. Two years after 
his death, Frommond published Jansen’s 
posthumous work, “+ Augustinus S.: Doc- 
trina 8. Aug. de Hum. Natur Sanitate, 
Migrivadine, Medicina, advereus Pelagia- 


twenty years. He submitted the book to 
the Pope's judgment, though he could not 
believe that it contained doctrinal error, 
but this declaration was suppressed by the 
editor. The work falls into three great 
divisions, treating (1) of the history of the 
Pelagian heresy; (2) of reason and sue 
thority in theo'ogical matters, the grace 
of Adam and the angela, of fallen nature, 
of mere nature (na/ura pura); (3) of re- 
deeming grace, and the errors of the 
Semipelagians and some moderns, The 
following is a sketch of the doctrinal sys- 
tem maintained in the book. 

Since the fall, man’s will is entirely 
dominated by a double attraction, viz. 
the heavenly attraction, or pleasure (delec- 
tatto), which leads to good, the earthly 
attraction which induces to evil, and the 
will necessarily flows the attraction 
which is stronger at the moment. Jan- 
senius did not deny the freedom of the 
will in express terms, but he utterly re- 
jected the Catholic notion of freedom, viz. 
the power to choose at the time good or 
evil (d:bertas contradictronis), and asserted 
merely the existence of freedom from ex- 
ternal constraint (libertas a coacttone). 
He also destroyed all belief in grace 
merely sufficient, as Catholic theologians 
understand it: ¢#.e., there was, according 
to him, no grace which enabled a man to 
perform a good action, and which failed, 
or could fail, to produce its effect from 
defect in correspondence on the part of 
the agent. The grace which a man did 
not follow might have been sufficient in 
other circumstances, viz. if the impulse to 
evil had not been so strong; but it was 
insufficient relatively to the force on the 
other side. If grace, or the impulse to 
good, be represented by 6, the temptation 
or impulse to evil, by 54, the agent must 
needs sin; if the proportions were re 
versed, he rigeeaantily id the good pro- 
posed to him. Hence even the just are 
not always able to fulfil God's command- 
ments (see Prop.i., below); interior grace 
is irresistible (Prop. ii.); there is no free- 
dom from interior necessity, but only from 
exterior compulsion (Prop. iii.). Further, 
he held that the error of the Semipela- 
gians lay in making grace resistible ( 

iv.), and maintaining that Obrist died for 
all. 
2. The History of Jansenism down te 
the Constitution of Innocent X. tn 16538.— 
The book excited t attention in the 
Low Countries in France when e@ 
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second edition wan issued in 164]. In 
the same year it was condemned by the 
Roman [nquitttion and, in the year fol- 
lowing, by Urbar VIIL, in general terms, 
as renewing the errors of Jaius. The 
authenticity of Urban’s bull was disputed ; 
Flemish bishops, headed by Boonen, arch- 
bishop of Malines, and the University of 
Louvain, resisted its publication for a con- 
eiderable time; and, although the French 
king and the Sorbonne ranged themselves 
on the side of authority, “ the disciples of 
St. Augustine ”"—as the Jansenists stvled 
themsel ves—were numerous and powerful. 
The learned Antoine,Aruauld, born in 
1612, and after Richelieu’s death Doctor 
of the Sorbonne, wns especially active. 
He signalised himself in the early stage 
of the controversy by attacking Ixaac 
Habert, a Sorbonniste, and champion of 
the Catholic doctrine on grace. 

In 1649 Nicolas Cornet submitted Five 
Propositions from the “ Augustinus” to 
the Sorbonne, and a commission was 
nominated to examine them Friends of 
the Jansenist doctrine, among whom Dr. 
Louis de St. Amour was most prominent, 
ri ae to the Parliament, of which body 

many favoured Jansenism. The Par- 
liament prohibited the Sorbonne from 
taking any further step, and committed 
the inquiry to the assembly of the clergy. 
On April 12, 1651, eighty-five bishops 
wrote to Innocent X., begging him to 
pronounce judgment on the Tive Propo- 
sitions, although eleven bishops protested 
against this immediate appeal to Rome, as 
subversive of the Gallican liberties. The 
Pope appointed five cardinals and thirteen 
theologiaps to decide the question, and 
after two years had been occupied in this 
task, during which the Jansenists were 
heard at length in their own defence, a 
bull appeared (May 19, 1653), in which 
a definitive sentence was given. Propo- 
sition I.—“ Some commandments of God 
are impossible to just men, wishing and 
striving (to observe them) according to 
the strength which they have at the time; 
moreover they lack grace, which would 
make them (the commandments) possible.” 
Proposition Il.—“‘No reeistance in the 
state of fallen nature is ever made to in- 
terior grece.” Proposition III.—‘ For 
merit and demer.t in the state of fallen 
nature, man does not need freedom from 
necessity, but only freedom from compul- 
sion.” Proposition I1V.— The Semipela- 
gians admitted the need of interior pre- 
venient grace for each act, even for the 
beginning of faith: and they were hereti- 
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cal on this account, viz. because they 
held that grace to be such that the human 
will could resist or correspond to it”— 
were condemned as heretical. Proposi- 
tion V.—“ It is Semipelagian to gay that 
Christ died, or shed his blood for ail men 
together,” as false, rash, &c., and, if meant 
in the sense that Christ died only for the 
elect, as heretical. Shortly after it was 
issued, an edict of the French king com- 
manded the reception of this bull; the 
French bishops, assembled atParis, thanked 
the Pope for it, and it was registered by 
the Sorbonne and the Louvain University. 
The famous Franciscan Wadding, for- 
merly an advocate of the Five Proposi- 
tions, submitted to the judgment of the 
Oburch. 

Meanwhile the Jansenist spirit had 
been active in other directions. St.Cyran 
(‘Lettres Chrétiennes et Spirituelles,” 
Paris, 1645), recurring, as he said, to the 
primitive practice, held it inadvisable to — 
confess venial sins, or the number and 
circumstances altering the species, of 
mortal sins, while he required the utmost 
perfection and purity of conscience for 
communion, or even for assisting at Mass. 
Under his direction, some of the nuns 
belonging to the Convent of Port Royal, 
near Paris, actually died without the 
sacraments. St. Cyran also published a 
“Brief I¢xplanation of the Mysteries of 
Faith,” and an edition of “St. Augustine 
on Virginity,” with notes inimical to vows. 
He was imprisoned on suspicion of false 
teaching by Richelieu, was liberated on 
that statesman's death, and died, revered 
as a martyr by his followers, in 1643. 
A large number had come under his 
influence—Sirglin, his successor in the 
direction of Port Royal, Antoine Arnauld, 
his no less gifted sister, Angélique, &e. 
Of these, Antoine Arnauld published his 
famous book, “ De la fréquente Commu- 
nion” (Paris, 1643), in the year that 
St. Cyran died. The object of the book 
was to mend the relaxed discipline of the 
Church, It urged the duty of imposing 
public penance for mortal sins, even if 
secret, and of preparing sinners for abso- 
lution and communion by a long course 
of rigorous discipline. It was approved 
by sixteen bishops and twenty doctors of 
the Sorbonne, who, however, had not read 
the preface with which it appeared, and 
which gave special offence, eccle- 
siastics, e.g. Du Hamel, in the diocese of 
Sens, ventured to reduce the Jansenist 
theology to practice, and restored publie 
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3. Jansenism from the Bull of [nno-|the judgment belongs to God alone, to 
cent X. in 1653 to the Death of Arnauld|;God who searches the heart. But the 
tn 1694.—The condemnation of the Five|Church can judge of the natural and 
Propositions by the Pope necessitated a| obvious sense which words bear in a 
change in Jansenist tactics, for the! book, nor could she execute her divine 
Jansenists resolved to remain in external | commission to feed the flock of Christ if 
communion with the Church. Some/|she had no power to distinguish between 
appealed to a general council, but Arnauld | wholesome and poisonous pasture. 
was now the real leader of the party, and Generally speaking, the Jansenists 
he hit upon a device which became the| accepted the means of escape which 
main point of contention for many years.|Arnauld had suggested. The nuns of 
He was willing to reject the Five Pro-, Port Royal, however, did so with diffi- 
positions, but he denied that they were/ culty, andonly when overpersuaded by the 
to be found in Jansenius, or, if so found, | Abbess Angélique Arnauld. Among the 
that they bore the sense imputed to them | distinguished men of the party who took 


in the Papal Constitution. Bishops and|/up their abode in the Convent of Port 
theologians disproved Arnauld’s assertion, | Royal des Champs after the nuns had 
and the Pope reprobated it September 29, |! moved to Port Royal de Paris, Pascal 
1654. This only led Arnauld to develop! utterly refused to accept the compromise. 
his views more thoroughly. The Duke of; This did not hinder him, however, from 
Liancourt was refused absolution in the} accomplishing a mighty work in the 
parish of St. Sulpice, because of his con- |Jansenist interest. In his ‘‘ Provincial 
nection with the Jansenists, and Arnauld | Letters’’ (Paris, 1656), published under 
addressed two letters to the peer. In his | the pseudonym.Louise Montalt, he attacked 
second letter (‘‘Seconde Lettre de M.|the Jesuits for relaxed morals and de- 
Arnauld, Docteur de Sorbonne, a un Duc] fended the Jansenist doctrine of grace 
et Pair de France, pour servir de réponse | with a refinement of style and delicacy of 
au plusieurs écrits qui ont été publiés| wit which have never been surpassed in 
contre la premiére lettre sur ce qui est|any literature. Tliere weremany members 
arrivé a un seigneur de la cour dans une;of the party more learned than Pascal, 
paroisse de Paris.’’ A Paris, 1655), he| but he had no equal in genius. Nothing 
distinguished between the ‘‘question of}can be more amazing than the interest 
law’? (question de droit), and that of fact | with which he invests the dry controversies 
(question de fait); in other words between | on grace, and although no doubt he was 
the question whether the Five Propositions | often unfair to the casuists whom he held 
as condemned by the Church were errone- | up to scorn and detestation, and although 
ous, and the question whether the book | many of his charges were rebutted—e.g. 
of Jansenius contained them in the sense|by the Jesuit lather Daniet—the charm 
condenined. On the former question he|of his book led his readers captive, and 
admitted the Church’s infallibility and|the answers were read by few. No one 
the duty of entire submission; the latter, | who has read the ‘‘ Provincial Letters ’’ is 
he said, was a question of historical fact | likely to lose the impression which they 
on which the Church might err, and it} make; it may be said without exagyer- 
was enough if the faithful received her/|ation that they touch every cord of the 
decision upon it with '‘ respectful silence.’’ | human heart, and the sudden transitions 
We may remark in passing that nobody | from logic and wit to sublime and 
claims infallibility for the Church in| pathetic eloquence produce an_ effect 
facts merely historical, but here was a/ which can neither be resisted or effaced. 
question intimately, may indissolubly, | Pascal’s ‘‘ Pensées, fragments, et lettres '’ 
connected with doctrine. Of what avail]are a lasting monument of deep and 
would the Church's infallibility be if she} subtle thought, and have done good work 
was liable to error in interpreting the] for religion, though even these are marred 
natural sense of books and propositions| here and there by Jansenist tendencies. 
submitted to her, and so of mistaking | Pascal died young, in 1662. His friend 
truth for error, error for truth? We) Nicole, also one of the solitaries of Port 
say the natural sense, for again it must, Royal, wrote chiefly on moral subjects in 
not be supposed that the Church professes; French which is still esteemed as a 
to read the heart of an author. He may! model of correct writing. It must be 
have used words in an unnatural sense,, remembered that the work of the Jan- 
he may have suffered from some mental, senist writers was very far from being 
confusion or aberration, and on all that! wholly evil. Arnauld and his friends 
HH2 
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defended many Catholic doctrines against 
the Calvinists, and the elaborate work, 
“ Perpétuité de la Foi,” by Arnauld and 
Nicole, is perhaps the very best, as it 
certainly is the most learned ard ex- 
haustive, defence of the Catholic doctrine 
on the Eucharist. Everyone knows what 
important contributions the Port Royal 
Jansenists made to the aciences of logic, 
depen and philosophy, nor is it the 
east among their many titles to enduring 
fame that the great historiap Tillemont 
was their pupil. 

The Jansenists were not left long in 
veace, Arnauld’s thesis on the dis- 
tinction between the “ question de droit ” 
and the “question de fait” was con- 
demned by the Sorbonne, and he with 
sixty other doctors was expelled from that 
society. To-day,” he writes to his 
beloved sister Angélique, “they are 
erasing my name from the list of doctors, 
but I hope our Lord will not erase it 
from the number of his servants.” Ina 
Constitution of October 16, 1656, Alex- 
ander VII. declared that the Five Pro- 
positions were condemned “in the sense 
of the author,” and in 1665 imposed on 
all ecclesiastical persons the subscription 
of a “ formulary ” consisting of a solemn 
profession so to accept the Papal condem- 
nation. Four bishops—those of Alet, 
Angers, Beauvais, and Pamiers, refused 
to sign except with the evasive distinction 
between “droit” and “fait.” After 
nearly two years of strife and much 
intrigue, Clement IX., early in 1669, re- 
stored the bishops to his favour, and 
this step known as “the peace of 
Clement ” was hailed by the Jansenzsts as 
a triumph for themselves and a revocation 
of past censures. In reality the Pope 
was led to believe that the bishops had 
made an unqualified submission. The 
Jansenists were jubilant again when 
Innocent XI. in 1679 censured a large 
number of propositions extracted from 
the lax casuists. Nobody certainly who 
reads them will wonder at the scandal 
and the reaction which lax theology 
created. What, eg., is to be said of a 
writer professedly Christian who held 
that “ frequent confession and communion, 
even in those who live like heathen, is a 
mark of predestination ” (Prop. 56) ? 

But the peace of which the Jansenists 
dreamed did not last. The Flemish bishops 
in their zeal against error had required the 
“formulary ” to be signed with additions of 
their own. ‘These additions, as well as 
Tague accusations of Jansenism, the Pope 
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forbade in a brief of 16094, but at the 
same time he did strictly require subscri 
tion to the original “ formulary,” and t 
condemnation of the Five Propositions “‘ in 
the obvious sense which they bear.” A 
few months later “ the great Arnauld,” as 
his disciples loved to call him, died in the 
Low Countries, and his friend Nicole fol- 
lowed him the year after. Arnauld’s 
sister Angélique was gone more than 
thirty years before; the Society of Port 
Royal des Champs had been scattered, 
while the nuns had been forbidden to take 
novices va ee to dismiss their 

upils, It was during our next period, in 
1709, that the nuns were all expelled ; 
the convent itself was utterly destroyed in 
1710. 

4. Jansentsm under Quesnel, down to 
the publication of the Bull Unigenttus in 
171:33.—Pasquier Quesnel was born at Paris 
in 1634, and ordained priest in 1659. At 
an early age he had entered the Oratory 
founded by Cardinal Bérulle, in which 
Jansenist principles had become dominant, 
and devoted himself to learned pursuits. 
In 1671 he published “ Moral Reflexions 
on the Gospels,” and in 1675 a learned 
edition of St. Leo, which was censured 
by Clement X. On account of his refusal 
to sien the formulary he was first ban- 
ished to Orleans, then in 1684 expelled from 
the Oratory, and finally fled to Brussels, 
whither Arnauld had gone in 1679. Here 
he extended his Moral Reflexions on the 
Gospels to Reflexions on the whole of the 
New Testament. This enlarged work 
appeared in two editions more and more 
Jansenist than those of 1687 and 1602. 
It was in Quesnel's arms that Arnauld 
died, and to him he entrusted the care of 
the party. Gerberon, a Benedictine of 
the Gongreuetion of St. Maur, was Ques- 
nel’s companion in prison and exile, and 
laboured long and zealously in the same 
cause. 

Clement XI. (Pope from 1700 to 1721) 
issued two bulla against Jansenism, each 
of which marks an epoch in the contro- 
versy. The formerof these, the “ Vineam 
Domini,” was occasioned by the “ Cas de 
Conscience.” In 1701 a Jansenist con- 
sulted the Sorbonne on the lawfulness of 
absolving a dying ecclesiastic who was 
not convinced that the Five Propositions 
as condemned by the Church were to be 
found in the book of Jansenius. Forty 
doctors, among whom were Dupin and 
Natalis Alexander, signed a document 
affirming that absolution should be given. 
Bossuet’s influence Jed nearly all these 
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doetors (not, however, Dupin) to retract 
their opmivn, and Noailles, archbishop 
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alone, and that the chief pastora must not 
excommunicate except with the consent of 


of Pars, ranged himself, after some | the whole body; that all without exce 
Dupin wag! tion should read the Dible; that the 


wavering, on Lossuet’s side. 

banished . Quesnel, who had addressed a | 
violent letter to Noailles, was imprisoned © 
by the Archbishop of Malines, but escaped — 
to Amsterdam. In 17V6 the Pope, at. 
the instance of the French Court, gave a 
In the, 


fresh decision on the matter. 
“ Vineam Domini” he renewed the Consti- 
tations of Innocent X. and Alexander 
VII. and the Briefs of Clement IX. and 
Innocent XII., and again insisted that 
Catholics were bound to give full and un- 
doubting assent to the Church's decision on 
the matter of fact, a “respectful silence ” 
i no means sufficient. In 1711, 
after difficulties and delays occasioned 
chiefly by Colbert, archbishop of Rouen, 
the Pope was satisfied that the French 
5 a had accepted the decree, 
orse troubles were in store. Ques- 
nel’s “ Moral Reflexions” bad been pro- 
scribed by the Pope in 1708, but the 
Parliament of Paris objected to any pro- 
hibition of French books except by their 
own authority, and Noailles, the weak- 
minded archbishop of Paris, was swayed 
by the Jansenist Renaudot (now remem- 
bered chiefly for his admirable translation 
and edition of the Oriental Liturgies, still 
the classical work on the subject), De la 
Tour, general of the Oratory, Le Noir, 
Boileau, and Duguet. The king, how- 
ever, and many French bishops were 
waiting anxiously for the Pope to speak 
out more fully. Fénelon informed him of 
the way Jansenism spread in France and 
in neighbouring States. In 1713 the ex- 
ected answer came from Rome. The 
ull “ Unigenitus 7 condemned 101 pro- 
ositions from the later editions of Ques- 
nel’s book, and furnished a more complete 
exhibition of the Church's mind on the 
controversy than any which had hitherto 
appeared. Forty-three of the condemned 
propositions concern grace and predesti- 
nation ; twenty-eighit treat of the theoloci- 
eal virtues ; thirty deal with the Church, 
with discipline, and with the sacraments. 
The errors of the first class need not detain 
ashere. As rds those of the second, 
Quesnel was condemned for holding that 
all love except the supernatural love of 
God was evil, that without this love there 
eould be no true hope, observance of the 
law or religion, that every prayer made 
by a sinner was sinful. Theerrors of the 
third class consisted in Quesnel’s assertion 
sat the Church was made up ofthe elect 


faithful at Mass should join their voice t« 
that of the priest;! that sinners should 
not hear Mass at all; that absoluticn 
should be deferred till penance had been 
done. No note was affixed to the par- 
ticular propositions, some of which plainly 
are not positively heretical, while othera, 
apart from their context and the spirit by 
which they are animated, are capable of 
a good sense, But they ars condemned 
in mass (7n globo), as respectively false, 
captious, ill-sounding, scandalous, impious, 
&c., and even as heretical. 

5. The last Struggles of the Jansensste, 
—Quesnel was a very old man when the 
“ Uniyenitus” appeared, and he died but 
a few years later, in 1719. With him the 
significance of Jansenism as a great theo- 
logical and literary movement came to an 
end, for no intellectual leader arose to res 
pce the great men who had passed away. 

artly, no doubt, Jansenism lost its youth - 
ful vizour by the same law of decay which 
seems to aflect all religious and political 

arties. Enthusiasm dies out, and with 
it, to a certain extent, self-sacrificu: men 
of genius leave no successors. But bee 
sides, it had become very hard for a man 
of sense to join the Jansenist ranks. It 
had grown clearer and clearer that the 
whole teaching authority of the Church 
had uttered itself against the Jansenist 
doctrine. Those who had already come 
mitted themselves might be content with 
the evasicns to wh.ch the later Jansenista 
had recourse; they might agree that 
Papal decisions were worthless because a 
few bishops had not assented to them, or 
because tke vast majority of the episco- 
pate which had assented were deticient 
in learning, were corrupted by their kelief 
in Papal infallibility, had forgotten to 
consult the clergy of the second order, &c., 
&c. They might require an absolute 
unanimity on the part of the episcopate, 
or make the Churchi’s infullibility depend 
on an assent of the laity which could not 
possibly be ascertained. Scarcely any- 
one, we say, could accept these evasions 
except under stress of circumstances, an? 
more logical minds were sure to reaso. 
more boldly and consistently, and to re 
ject the Church’s authority altogether, 
Jansenism in its sincere form en‘ed in 
fanatical superstition. Miracles were sup- 
posed to be worked at the tomb of a 

1 This seems to Le the seuse % frup. 8. 
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Jansenist deacon, Francois de Paris, who 
died in 1727, and was buried in the ceme- 
tery of St. Medard. Accounts of his life 
and miracles were printed at Utrecht, 
Brussels, Paris, and Cologne. Crowds 
made pilgrimages to his grave, aod many 
fell into ridiculous ecstasies and horrible 
convulsions which gained for the Jan- 
senists the name of “ Convulsionnuires.” 
Louis XV. closed the cemetery in 1732. 
A melancholy eud surely for the party of 
Pascal and Arnauld. 

But we have been anticipating. Louis 
XIV.,, always a determined foe of Jan- 
senism, died in 1715: his great-grandson, 
Louis XV., was a child of five, and uuder 
the Regency freer rein was given to the 
opponents of the Roman decisions. In 
1717 the Bishops of Mirepoix, Mont- 
pellier, Boulogne, and Scez notified to 
the Sorbonne their appeal against the 
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flong after Jansenism itself had ceased to 
| be dangerous. From 1731 down to about 
| 1757, the Parliaments inflicted a long 
I series of persecutions on the clergy who, 
faithful to their duty, refused the sacra- 
nents to the Appellants. De Beaumont, 
archbishop of Paris, was banished from 
‘his see because he would not abandon 
Catholic principles on this point. And 
even at the beginning of the Revolution 
Which swept the ancient Church and 
Monarchy of France away, the Jansenist 
Camus undertook the thankless task of 
justifying the notorious ‘ Civil Constitu- 
tion of the Clergy ” on theologica’ prin- 


| 
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ciples. 
(The facts in this article are taken 
from Cardinal Hergenrother'’s ‘Church 


History,” vol. ii. Vol. ii. contains a very 
full account of the enurmous literature 
(on the Jnansenist controversies. ) 


¢ 


“Unigenitus” to a future council, The! JANSENIST CHURCH OF 
“ Appellants,” as they were called, were| HOLLAND. The revolt of the Dutch 
supported by the Universities of Rheims: Provinces from Spanish rule led to some 
and Nantes, by the Sorbonne, although it Measures of repression against the Dutch 
had previously accepted the Papal bull,, Catholics, The Chureh property was 
by the Bishops of Verdun and Pamiers, | eutitiseated and the hierarchy everthrown. 
by Noailles, archbishop of Paria, and The first and last: Archbishop of Utrecht 
practically by the Regent. In 1721 the died in 1580, just before even the public 
Bishops of Senez, Boulogne, Montpellier, | Worship of the Catholic religion was for- 
Pamiers, Macon, Auxerre, Tournay, ad-{bidden by William of Orange ; — two 
dressed a letter to the new Pope, [nno- | successors nominated by Spain could not 
cent XIII, which he condemned in the; Teach their sce, and except at Utrecht 
following year ag schismatical and full of | hd Haarlem, the members of the ancient 
the heretical spirit, In 1723 the as- chapters eg nearly all dead. Accord- 

bly of the French clergy besought ingly, DS GrEEOLy ath Sppolnted . 
aed B. oo" | Vicar Apostolic for the Dutch mission, 
the king to declare the two bulls, “ Vi- 


pee Psi wat yt. ge. And in 1597 this dignitary, who of course 
neam Domini” and “ Unigenitus,” binding - possessed only a delegated authority, which 
laws of Church and State; and in {727 


‘=4,!could be withdrawn at the mere will of 
Soanen, bishop of Scez, was suspended ; the Pope, was subjected to the supervision 
with the Pope’s sanction by the provincial 


of the nuncio at Brussels. A step which 
council of Embrun and banished. But afterwards led to important results was 
confusion and strife still prevailed in the} taken by Philip Roven van Ardensal, 
French Church. Twelve bishops, headed | Vicar Apostolic of Holland and Arch. 
by Noailles, protested against the 8€N- | bishop uf Philippi in partibus. In 1631 he 
tence of Embrun. However, the begin- | formed the remaining canons of Utrecht, 


ning of the end was now near, 80 far 43 along with certain parish priests and 


episeoial one nee other ecclesiastics, into a collegiate bod 
Noailles recanted in 1728, shortly before gla y: 


We shall speak of this body for the sake 

his death, and the next year the Sorbonne | ; 2 
cae Acecntea the « Unigenitus.” These of brevity as the Utrecht Chapter, but it 
steps wore followed in 1730 bya vigoroug Must be remembered it had no just claim 
declaration on the part of the king against ; © the rights and privileges of a cathedral 
the Jansenists ; chapter. Lateron in the same century, 
Here me may close the history of | French Janscnists fled to Holland, and 

~ Jansenism as a theological system, for an imbued many of the Dutch Catholics 
with their principles. Evena Vicar Apos- 


account is given in separate articles of the 
Jansenist Church in Holland, and of the tolic, Peter Kodde, consecrated at Brussc!s 


council of Pistoia. Unhappily, the spirit in 1689, supported the Jansanist cause. 
of opposition to the Church which Jan-|and was suspended by Clement XI. in 
senism had aroused was powerful for evil; 1702. Jansenist intrigues led to the 
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banishment of Van Kock, whom the 
Pope had named Pro-Vicar, from Hol- 
land. 

Kodde organised a schism, and, when 
Rome deposed him altogether, declared 
that he had been elected Archbishop of 
Utrecht by the chapter of that see. He 
refused to sign the formulury of Alex- 
ander VII., and died without recantation 
in 1710. Fifty-two missions and eighty 
priests fell from Catholic communion, 
while Quesnel, Gerberon, Petitpied, and 
other French Jansenists were allowed to 
labour in the interests of their party by 
the Protestant governinent. The Chap- 
ter of Utrecht refused obedience to suc- 
cessive Vicars Apostolic, and joined the 
French Appellants in their resistance to 
the * Unigenitus.” They were able to keep 
up a supply of schismatical priests by 
sending their candidates with dimissorials 
to French Appellant bishops. 

In 1723 the Chapter of Utrecht chose 
Stenhoven, formerly Vicar General, Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht, and he was consecrated 
by Varlet, suspended Bishop of Babylon 
in partibus. Two years later the Pope 
excommunicated all who took part in this 
act, and the great canonist Van Espen, 
who defended its legality, had to leave 
Louvain in consequence, Altogether, 
Varlet consecrated no less than four Arch- 
bishops of Utrecht, all of them excom- 
municated by Rome, and when he himself 
died, Meindarts, the last archbishop whom 
he consecrated, established the schisma- 
tical bishopric of Haarlem in 1742, and 
of Deventer 1752-8. In 1763 Meindarts 
held a synod at Utrecht and sent the acts 
to Rome, where of course they were 
rejected. Meindart’s successor was con- 
secrated by the schismatical Bishop of 
Haarlem, and so the succession of Bishops 
and priests has been maintained down to 
our own day. But they have been con- 
stantly diminishing, and the Bishop of 
Deventer is obliged to officiate as a parish 
priest, not having any Jansenists in his 
diocese. The Dutch Jansenists now num- 
ber less than 5,000 souls. They protested 
against the definition of the Immaculate 
Conception in 1854, and the Papal Infal- 
libility in 1870, and they attracted some 
notice when Loos, so-called Archbishop of 
Utrecht, consecrated Dr. Reinkens bishop 
for the German“ Old Catholics.” They 
are completely overshadowed by the great 
and flourishing Catholic Church of Hol- 
land. Since 1851, when Pius IX. restored 
the Dutch hierarchy, there has been a 
real Archbishop of Utrecht, with Bishops 
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of Haarlem, Herzogenbusch, Breda, and 
Roermond. . 

The Dutch Jansenists are in many ways 
an interesting body. Unlike most other 
sects, they remain just where they were 
on their separation from Rome. They 
have retained valid orders, the celibacy 
of the clergy, the Mass and other services 
in Latin. They are known in Holland as 
old-Roman ( oud-Roomsch ), for they pro- 
fess to be not only Catholics but Roman 
Catholics, and they acknowledge the 
Pope asthe visible head of the Church, 
out of which there is no salvation, and 
one of their synods condemned the doc- 
trine that the schismatie Greeks are part 
of the Church of Christ. The Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved in their churches. 
The writer of this article has carefully 
read recent editions of their prayer-book 
corresponding to our “Garden of the Soul,” 
their popular catechism and their hymn- 
book, procured for him by the kindness of - 
a friend, and has found them to be exactly, 
or almost exactly, like English Catholic 
books of the same sort, or to speak more 
accurately, like what our English Catholic 
bouks were some fifty years ago*before many 
modern devotions were introduced. Thus 
ina short summary of belief appended 
to a sort of layman’s Missal, published at 
Utrecht in 1879, the unity of the Church 
under the Pope, the seven Sacraments, 
the duty of prayer for the Souls in Pur- 
gatory, the Invocation of Saints, and espe- 
cially of the Blessed Virgin, Mother of God, 
and of all Christians, are taught just in the 
language familiar to us. The ** Hail Mary ” 
occurs in the morning and evening devo. 
tions, and two hymns are addressed ta 
the Blessed Virgin in the hymn-book. 
The ordinary of the Mass is given in 
Dutch, though of course the priest recites 
it in Latin. We have been unable to 
discover any trace of heresy in these 
books. The Jansenists, we believe, as a 
rule, practise their religion by hearing 
Mass, going to confession, &c., and are 
under strict discipline, absolution being 
sometimes deferred for a very long time. 
The friend already reterred to was told 
by the Catholic Archbishop of Utrecht, 
that conversions of Jauscnists to Catholi- 
cism are very rare. He himself had only 
known of one instance at Utrecht during 
a ministry of nearly fifty ycara in that 
city. 

JANUARIUS, 8T., MIRACLE OF. 
Januarius, Bishop of Benevento, was be- 
headed for the faith near Puteoli in the 
persecution of Diocletian, and his relics 
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after a time were removed to Naples. In ' 
the great church there are preserved his 
head and some of his blood, which, as his 
Acta relate, was gathered up from the 
ground by & poor woman at the time of 
the martyrdom, and enclosed in two small 
glass phials (ampuille) of peculiar con- 
struction. On several occasions it is re- 
eorded that his relics were carried in 
procession during eruptions of Vesuvius, 
and that danger was averted from the 
eity. The celebrated standing miracle of 
the liquefaction of the blood of St. Janu- 
arius cunsists in this: that when the 
dried up, congealed blood in the phials, 
which is ordinarily hard and solid and in 
aeveral pieces, is brought near to the 
head (the phials, or one of them, being 
placed on the altar, and prayer being 
nude to God), the blood, after a longer or 
shorter interval, is usually seen to become 
liquid and flow, and bubbles to arise on 
its surface. Among many other eye- 
w,tnessea, the learned and gifted Picus of 
Mirandola says: “I saw that blood with 
my own eyes... when the head was 
bronght near to it, grow red, melt, and 
bubble up as if it had been newly shed 
from the veins.” (See the “ Commen- 
tarius Preevius” in the Acta SS., vol. vi. 
of September, where the whole question 
is fully discussed.) 

JERONYMITES. The example of 
St. Jerome, who spent four years in the 
Syrian desert, wrestling with the powers 
of evil and his own irregular thoughts, 
was fo:lowed by great numbers of holy 
men in rhe middle ages, who passed under 
the general name of Hermits of St. 
Jerome or Jeronymites, Télyot, the 
historian of the Monastic Orders, dis- 
tinguishes four Congregations of Jerony- 
mites, of which the first was jncomparably 
more important than the others. These 
are— 


1. The Hermits of Spain. Disciples 
of the Blessed Thomas of Sienna, a 
brother of the third order of St. Francis, 
passing into Spain about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, lived at first like 
hermits, but afterwards deciding for the 
cosnobitic life, were approved in 1374 by 
Gregory XI., who gave them the rule of 
St. Austin. Ferdinand de Guadalajara 
was their first prior; his convent, at 
St. Bartholomew de Lupiana in Oaatile, 
was always regarded as the principal 
house of the order. Another division of 
these hermits from Italy settled in Va- 
lencia, adopted the life in common about 
whe same time as their brethren in Castile, 
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and in the course of time founded several 
convents, the fame of which spread 
through Europe. These were, 1. Our 
Lady of Guadaloupe in Estremadura (of 
which we shall speak presently) ; 2. that 
commonly called St. Just, but more 
accurately the convent of St. Jerome at 
Yuste near Placencia, to which Charles V. 
retired alter his abdication; 3. St. Law- 
rence of the Escurial near Madrid, built 
and adorned on a majestic plan by 
Philip II.; and 4. Belem near Lisbon, 
the burial-place of the royal family of 
Portugal. Of the magnificent convent of 
Our Lady of Guadaloupe, famous for ite 
wonder-working image, Hélyot, writing 
early in the eighteenth century, says:— 
“ The house is so large and spacious that 
when Philip II. passed by it in 1560 on 
his way to the war of Granada with the 
Archduke Rodolph, afterwards Emperor 
.». .« these princes resided there for 
twenty days with all their court, without 
causing the least inconvenience to the 
monks, who are a hundred and twenty 
in number. ... The alms received are 
very considerable, and serve for some 
portion of the maintenance of the large 
number of religious, of a seminaty of 
forty clerical students, who are hore 
taught the humanities and the exercises 
of a clerical life, of two hospitals for mon 
and women adjoining the monastery, 
and of a great number of servants and 
workmen in all kinds of trades. The 
hospital for men is served by more than 
forty attendants, and that for women by 
an equal number of Oblates; and without 
counting the pilgrims, of whom as many 
as two thousand sometimes arrive in @ 
day, and who are entertained durin 
three days in the convent, the establish- 
ment feeds more than seven hu 
persons daily.” 

In 1415, when the first chapter general 
was held, there were twenty-five houses 
of Jeronymites is Spain and Po 

2. The Hermits of the Observance, or 
of Lombardy. This branch of the akan % 
mites was founded by the prior Lope 
Olmedo, who, not being able to persuade 
his monks at Guadalajara to give up 
certain relaxations, went to Rome (1424), 
and being cordially received by Martin V. 
ultimately established in Lombardy 
other parts of Italy a flourishing oongre- 
gation of J sennyiaitee: whose chief house 
was at Ospitaletto near Lodi. In Hélyot’s 
time this Congregation had seventeem 
houses in Italy. 


3. The Hermits of the Blessed Petep 
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of Pisa. Pietro Gambacorti, born inj tinian synods, and we can see how near 
1355 of a noble Pisan family, quitted the | the two sees stood in rank from the fact 
world about 1377, and lived as a herinit| that Eusebius in giving a list of bishops 
at Montebello in Uinbria. Many joined | mentions the bishop of Alia once before 
him; he made his followers practice a: (‘'H.E.’’ v. 25), and once after (76. 22), 
very austere rule, and formed them into a ‘the bishop of Cusarea. The letter of 
congregation under the patronage of St.; the Synod of Antioch in 269 is sub- 
Jerome. When Hélyot wrote, there, scribed first by Helenus of Tarsus, next 
were forty houses of this order in Italy, | by Hymeneus of Jerusalem, while the 
besides a few in Tyrol and Bavaria. name of Theotecnus of Casarea holds 
4. The Hermits of Fiesole. Thejonly the fourth place. (Euseb. ‘‘H. E.”’ 
founder of this branch, Carlo di Monte- | vii. 30; cf. 22.) 
graneli was born about 1340. 9 They The interpretation of the seventh 
were suppressed by Clement IX. in 1608, | wicene canon, which treats of the eccle- 
along with the Jesuats. So far as wej'. |. : . 
can discover, no Jeronvmite convents | Si@stical rank of Jerusalem, has given rise 
existat the present day. (Heélyot, ‘‘Ilist.}to much discussion, and it is impossible 
des Ordres Monastiques.’’) to be certain about its meaning. These 


JERUSALEM, PATRIARCHATE | are its words: ‘‘Since a custom has pre- 
OF. The first bishop of Jerusalem was'vailed and an ancient tradition that the 
James the Less, who was appointed by bishop in zkhia should be honoured, let 
the Apostles (Euseb. ‘‘H. E.’’ ii. 23).¢him have the next place of honour, 
After his death the Apostles and disciples | its proper dignity being secured to the 
of Chirist chose Simeon, son of Clopas, a/ metropolitan church.”’ 
relation of our Lord, to fill the vacant} There can, we think, be no reasonable 
see (Iuseb. ‘‘ HI. E.’’ iii. 11). It is a j doubt, though a question has been raised 
natural inference from the words of onthe point, that the metropolitan church 
Hegesippus (usb. ‘‘ H. E.’’ iti. 32), that; 1s that of Cwsarea. But what are we to 
Jerusalem at that time had a prominence | understand by the words ‘‘the next 
over all the churches in Palestine, which, place.’? ‘‘The next place,’? De Marca 
were, like the church of Jerusalem itself,; rephes, after the three great sees of 
mostly composed of Jewish Christians,, Rome, Alexandriaand Antioch, mentioned 
Things were entirely altered when in the previous canon, the precedence, 
Hadrian punished the Jewish revolt by however, being one of honour merely, 
the destruction of the holy city, andj|and the bishop of Alia remaining 
replaced it (A.D.130) by A¢lia Capitolina. ; subject im actual jurisdiction to the 
The old Judeo-Christian community was, Metropolitan of Ciwsarea. Beveridge, on 
scattered; Hadrian made it an offence for. the other hand, will not hear of an 
a Jew to enter the new city built on the) honorary patriarch subject to a metro- 
site, or rather part of the site, of Jeru-|pohtan, and supposes the meaning to be 
salem, so that there was no hope of fresh; that the bishop of Atha is to rank next 
converts from Judaism, and a series of{ the metropolitan of Cicsarea. He is to 
gentile bishops began, of whom Mark was | be the first of Ins suffragan bishops, just 
the first (Kuseb. ‘' H. E.’’ v.12). Thelas in the Anglican Church the bishop 
church of Ailia Capitolina was subjected | of London holds the first rank as dean of 
to that of Ccesarea, partly because of the, the province after his metropolitan of 
civil prominence which belonged to the; Canterbury. A 
latter, partly because it could claim a Beveridge is probably right, and hts 
connection with the Apostles (there St.) theory is confirmed by the fact that for 
Peter had baptised Cornelius) and anjsome time afterwards the two bishops 
antiquity to which the new Church of; struggled for pre-eminence with alternate 
Atha Capitolina could not pretend. Thej success. Soon after the Nicene Council 
very name of Jerusalem fell out of use’ Maximus of Jerusalem held a Palestinian 
till after the Nicene Council. synod in favour of Athanasius, without 

Still it was impossible to ignore en-! reference to the authority of Civsarea, 
tirely the associations connected with | though he was blamed for this assumption 
Jerusalem. Towards the end of the!of power (Socrat. it. 34). At the Second 
second century Eusebius (‘' H. E.”’ v. 23) | General Council Cyril of Jerusalem signed 
tells us that the bishop of Allia presided ; before Thalassius of C.vsarea. Onthe other 
alome with (and no doubt as second in) hand, Kulogius of Civsarea presided in 
rank to) the bishop of Czesarea at Pales- 1415 at the Synod of Diospolis, although 
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John of Jerusalem was present. More- 
over, although Juvenal of Jerusalem took 
& very prominent part at Ephesus in 431, 
and signed immediately after the bishop 
of Alexandria (the bishop of Czsarea 
was absent), still Cyril resisted Juvenal's 
attempt to obtain conciliar recognition of 
his authority over Palestine, and begged 
the Pope to interfere (Leo, Kp. 62). At 
the seventh session of Chalcedon (October 
26, 451) Maximus of Antioch declared 
that after long strife with Juvenal he had 
at last consented to cede the three Pales- 
tinian provinces to Jerusalem—an = ar- 
rangement which was approved by the 
council and the Papal legates. 

The patriarchate of Jerusalem was 
severed like the other Exstern  patriar- 
chates from the unity of the Church by 
the Greck schism. Thecily was rescued 
from the Mohammedans by the crusaders 
in 1099: a Latin ecclesiastic—Dagobert, 
archbishop of Pisa—was appointed patri- 
arch, and the hierarchy was_ reorganised, 
After the Christian defeat at Gaza in 
1244, and the consequent capture of 
Jerusalem by the Sultan of Egypt, the 
Latin patriarchate became little more 
than a nominal dignity, and Nicolas de 
Anapis, a Dominican and Roman _peni- 
tentiary, appointed by Pope Nicolas IV. 
in 1288, was the last Latin patriarch 
down to our day who resided in 
Palestine (Fleury, livr. Ixxxviii, ¢. 49). 
In the Decree of Uniou (Florence, 1439), 
the Greek patriarchate of Jerusalem was 
again united to the Church and recognised 
as holding the fifth place after Rome, but 
the union only lasted a few years, Pius 1X. 
gave Jerusalem a resident Latin patriarch, 
Joseph Valerga (1847-1872). He was suc- 
ceeded by Vincent Bracco (Hergenrother 
‘*K. Geschichte,” ii. p. 1008). Thereis no 
Greek Catholic patriarch of Jerusalem. 
The United Greeks or Melchite Catholics 
of this patriarchate are subject to the 
patriarch of Antioch. He is represented 
by a vicar who is a bishop in partibus and 

.resides at Jaffa? (Le Quien, ‘“ Oricns 
Christianus,” tom. 3. Hefele, ‘ Concil.” 
vol. i.,on the 7th canon of Nicza, and 
vol. ii., on Chalcedon.) 

JESUATS. A congregation founded 
by St. John Colombini, aud confirmed by 
Urban V. in 1367. Colombini was a 
native of Sienna, and had held the highest 
offices in that republic; but being con- 
verted entirely to God by accidentally 
reading the Life of St. Mary of Egypt, he, 
with his wife’s consent, embraced a life of 

1 Silbernagl, Kirchen des Oriente. 
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continence, turned his house into a hospi- 
tal, preached frequently, and delighted to 
humble himself to the condition of the 
poorest and most miserable. He soon had 
a ring of fervent disciples around him. 
Proceeding to meet Urban V., who was 
coming from Avignon to Rome in 1367, 
the new society is said to have been called 
the “ Gesuati ” by children, who noticed 
how, as they walked, they continually 
repeated “ Viva Gesu!” Alexander VI. 
obliged them to add to the name Jesuats, 
‘of St. Jerome.’’ Urban V. confirmed 
them, in 1367, and gave them a white 
habit and hood, with a large brown mantle 
and wooden slioes. For more than two 
centuries, it was a strictly lay order, but 
Paul V. (1606) permitted them to receive 
holy orders. In many of their houses they 
practiced pharmacy and distillation, and 
sold the alcoholic liquor which they manu- 
factured ; hence they came to be known 
as the “ Aquavita Fathers.” For this 
and other reasons Clement IX., in 1668 
deemed it advisable to suppress the order. 
(Helyot.) 

JESUITESSES. Isabel Rosoclla, a 
pious lady of Bacelona, assisted St. Igna- 
tius greatly with her alms when he was 
studying at that city in preparation for a 
university career. She, with two com- 
panions, came to Rome where the saint 
then was, in 1545, and entreated him to 
take the direction of them, and allow them 
to live by the Jesuit rule. St. Ignatius 
thought himself bound, in gratitude for 
her former kindness, not to refuse her 
request ; but he soon found that the direc- 
tion of these three women took up an un- 
duly large proportion of his time, and he 
obtained from Paul IIL, in 1547, an order 
that the Company should not undertake 
the direction of nuns) “ When certain 
women in Flanders and Picdmont after- 
wards assembled in houses under vows: and 
this rule, and called themselves Jesuitesses, 
their institute wasabolished’by Urban VIII. 
in 1633, the end and exercises of this 
society not suiting that sex.” (Alban 
Butler, July 31.) 

JESUITS. ‘The annals of this great or- 
der, and the Life of its founder, have been 
s frequently written that the genera] 
outlines of both are familiar to most per- 
sons. St. Ignatius Loyola, born in 1491, 
of a noble family in Biscay, and trained 
to the military profession, received a severe 
wound in the leg while defending Pampe- 
luna against the French in 1521. During 
his slow recovery he called for books to 

1 Vows self-imposed, according to Helyot. 
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amuse him; romances were brought, and 
aleo a volume of “ Lives of the Saints” 
Reading this last, at tirst carelessly, but 
afterwards with ever-increasing interest, 
Ignatius recognised the heroism of the 
true servants of God, and saw how much 
their glory, being fuunded on the abase- 
ment of th» Croas, transcended what till 
then he had been accustomed to call so. 
When he had sufficiently recovered, he 
broke with his former life, embraced 
poverty and mandicancy, confessed him- 
self to a Benedictine of Montserrat, and 
passed a noviciate of sublime but terrible 
trial in the cave of Manresa, Graduall 
the thought of founding an order, which 
should support the Chair of Peter, menaced 
by the German heretics, sustain by ex- 
ample, preaching, and education, the cause 
of the Gospel and Catholic truth, and carry 
the ion of Christ to the heathen, rose 
into clearness in his mind. But to carry 
out all this, he must become a priest; the 
soldier must turn himself into a clerk. 
With unfailing patience he laboured to 
obtain the necessary knowledge. After 
being driven from two Spanish universities, 
because his efforts to influence the students 
caused him to be esteemad a mischievous 
fanatic, he went to the University of 
Paris, and there completed his studies. 
Here it was that he made the acquaintance 
of a number of remarkable men, chiefly 
Spaniards, with whom being made one in 
heart and spirit, he uaderstood that it waa 
now possible to carry out the project which 
he had 1 cherished. He conducted 
them first ugh the “ Spiritual Exer- 
cises,” which he had compoeed at Manresa. 
On the feast of the Assumption, in 1634, 
Ignatius and his companions,’ after they 
had all received communion from Peter 
Faber, who was then the only priest 
among them, pronounced the vow which 
constituted the order. Its tenor was, “to 
renounce the world, to go to preach the 
gospel in Palestine, or, if they could not 
thither within a year after they had 
Fnished their studies, to offer themselves 
to his Holiness to be employed in the 
service aly God oe pra he should 
atius passed into 
Epa, partly on medical advice, to recruit 
wasted th by breathing the air of 
his native hills, partly to transact some 
necessary business for those of his com- 


1 Their names were: Francis Xavier, James 
7 her Alphonsus Salmeron, Nicholas Boba- 
paniards; Simon Rodriguez, a Portu- 
; and Peter Faber, a Savoyard. 
? Alban Butler, July 31. 
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panions who were Spaniards, It waa 
asreed that they should all meet at Venice, 
in January 1537. Before that time three 
others had joined the society—Claude le 
Jay of Savoy, Codure of Dauphiné, and 
Pasquier Brouet of Picardy. His followers 
travelled on foot from Paris,in the winter 
of 1536, and through much danger and 
hardship made their way to Venice at the 
appointed time; Ignatius had come frum 
Barcelona by sea. While at Venice, they 
occupied themselves in preaching and 
serving in the hospitals, fn the summer, 
after sending the others to preach and 
labour in various towns of North Italy, 
Ignatius, taking with him Faber and 
Laynez, set out for Rome. At La Storta. 
not far from the Eternal City, while 
praying in a wayside chapel, he fell into 
anecstacy; be seemed to see the Almighty 
Father, who commended him to his Son; 
Christ at the same time said to him, «} 
will be favourable to you at Rome.” Be- 
tore the parting, he had told hia followers 
that if asked to what congregation they 
belonged, they should say that they were 
of the Company of Jesus. The Pope 
(Paul III.) gave Ignatius a cordial recep- 
tion, and commissioned Faber and Laynez 
to lecture on divinity at the Sapienza, the 
Roman University. The Holy Father 
doubtless felt the full significance of the 
adhesion of such a band at such a crisis, 
The huge fabric of the German empire 
was in wild confusion ; the king of * 
land, saluted by his predecessor, not twenty 
years before, as “ detensor tidei,” had just 
destroyed six hundred monasteries, and 
stopped all intercourse between his king- 
dom and Rome; France was unquiet; 
Sweden lost. At this moment a company 
of devout combatants, disciplined alike in 
mind and will, serving under a leader 
every lineament of whose face bespoke 
force and majesty, but all under the 
strictest control, offered themselves to the 
Pope, to do service of whatever kind and 
against whatever adversary he 1aight ap- 
point. The encouragement which he re- 
ceived led Ignatius to net earnestly to work 
at framing the constitutions of the new 
order. As might be expected from the 
man and the times, a military and mon- 
archical spirit pervaded them. He resolved 
to establish in his order “a general whom 
all, by their vow, shou!d be bound to obey, 
who should be perpetual, and his authority 
absolute, subject entirely to the Pope, but 
not liable to be restrained by chapters,”* 
ie vobis Roma propitius er?.” 
bd Alton Butler, July 31. 
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He also determined to prescribe a fourth 
vow—that of going, without question or 
delay, wherever the Pope might think fit 
to send them for the salvation of souls. 
As to property, he resolved that the pro- 
fessed fathers of the society shuuld possess 
no real estates or revenues, either indivi- 
dually or in common, but that colleges 
might enjoy revenues and rents, for the 
maintenance of students of the order and 
the advancement of learning. He sum- 
moned all his followers to Rome, and at 
last, in 1540, was able to lay the pro- 
ramme and constitutions of the new order 
before the Pope, who, after the arte 
raised by some of the cardinals had been 
overcome, solemnly contirmed them by 
the bull (dated Sept. 27, 1540) “ Regimini 
militantis ecclesia.” The bull recites and 
approves the “form of life” which had 
been devised by the founder for those 
who should join his institute. Preaching, 
spiritual exercises, works of charity, teach- 
ing the catechism, and hearing confessions, 
were to be theiremployments. The gene- 
ral or prelate to be chosen was to decide 
on the work to be done by each individual 
member, and to frame any new constitu- 
tions that micht be needed, with the cun- 
sent of his associates. Before admission, 
all were to undergo a long probation. 
The Society being thus confirmed, the 
members met for the election of a gen- 
eral, and Ignatius was unanimously nom- 
inated. He refused at first, but afterwards 
ielded, and entered upon the office in 
April 1541. The Constitutions, which 
were wholly composed by the saint, and 
in his native tongue, were translated into 
Latin by Polanco, his secretary, and first 
published in 1558. In them his aims 
and ideas, and the chief methods by 
which he hoped to realise them, are 
elearly set forth. He desired to “ stand 
on the ancient ways,” to teach men that 
they could not safely do otherwise, and 
thus prevent new defections. Novelty, 
curiosity, ambition, and self-indulgence, 
were all on the side of Protestantism; if 
they were to be resisted effectually, it 
sould only be by using the same weapons 
of which the temper had been tried 
against the Cessarism of the Romans, 
and the idolatry of the barbarians. This 
weapon was the personal sanctification of 
the defenders of Oatholic truth. The 
holiness of St. Antony and the hermits 
won the battle for Christ in the third 
century. When St. Aidan began to con- 
vert the Ancles of Northumbria, he estab- 
lished himself and his monks in a remote 
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island, 60 that monastic piety might not be 
interrupted in ita daily duties and sancti- 
fying discipline never relax its hold on 
those who were preaching Christ to the 
heathen. Similarly St. Ignatius, instead 
of writing a great book, settles a round 
of spiritual exercises which he and his 
followers are to go through before attempt- 
ing anything serious. His aim is to 
sanctify the soldiers, that by them he may 
sanctify the world. The rules which he 
preseri are partly drawn from the 
contemplative life (e.g. mental prayer, 
examination of conscience, pious reading, 
frequentation of the sacraments, petventa) 
ae suited to form men of action, 

e gives no particular habit to his fol- 
lowers, because he designs them to live 
in the world and to be continually mix- 
ing with it, that they may overcome ita 
evil, while remaining interiorly separate 
from it. None are to be received who 
have worn the habit of another order. 
The postulant must renounce his own 
will, his family, and all that men hold 
most dear on earth. The vows could 
not be taken before the age of thirty- 
three. A Jesuit must canvass for no 
office, and take no ecclesiastical diguity 
unless constrained by the Pope on pain 
of mortal sin. Six grades of meinber- 
ship are described: (1) novices, (2) 
formed temporal coadjutors, (3) approved 
scholastics, (4) formed spiritual coadjutors, 
(5) the professed of the three vows, (6) 
the professed of the four vows. These 
distinctions are observed to this day, but 
the professed of the three vows form 
only a small class; the professed of both 
grades and the spiritual coadjutors form 
not quite one half of those whom the 
world calls “ Jesuits.” 

It should be observed that the name 
by which they are commonly known was 
given to them by their enemies, or by 
the people, not assumed by themselves. 
Till 1600 they never called themselvea 
anything else but the “Company of 
Jesus.” 

Among the gererals thery have been 
Spaniards, Italians, Germans, Poles, and 
Belgians, but never a Frenchman. 

Already in 1563 the usefulness of the 
new oy must have been signally 
manifest, for the Council of Trent in 
that year, while laying duwn general] 
rules about novices, declares that it 
intends not to make any change which 
should prevent “the religion of the clerka 
of the Society of Jesus from being able 
to serve the Lord and his Church xccord- 
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ing to their pious institute approved by 
the holy Apostolic See.” ! 

St. Ignatius, after having founded the 
German College at Rome, and assisted in 
founding the great “Collegio Romano,” 
having lived to see the fruit of his la- 
boura—his order being solidly established 
in many countries of Europe, and engaged 
in successful missions among the heathen 
in Asia, Africa, and America—passed to 
bis reward in 1656, The following brief 
eketch of the subsequent history of the 
Society arranges events under the names 
of the generals down to the death of 
Aquaviva; and, from that point to the 
suppression of the Society, under the 

rincipal countries and missions in which 
its influence was exerted. Some of the 
more prominent successes and reverses 
which it has experienced since 1814 are 
all that our limita will allow us to 
give of its history subsequent to the re- 
establishment. 

I. Father James Laynez, who had as- 
sisted as a theologian at the deliberations 
of the Tridentine Council, succeeded St. 
Tenatius in 1558, The chief event of his 
rule was his visit to Paris in 1061, on 
which occasion he confronted the repre- 
sentatives of the Huguenots at the 
Conference of Poissy, and did much to 
overcome the opposition which the Paris 
parliament had hitherto made to the 
adinission of the Society. The parlia- 
ment did in fact ratify in 1562 the royal 
edicts of Henry II, and ['rancia IL, 
granting permission to the Company to 
erect a college in Paris, During this and 
the two following generalates, the pro- 
gress of heresy in Germany was stopped, 
and much lost ground recovered, by the 
labours of the Jesuits, among whom the 
Blessed Peter Canisius was pre-eminent. 
This great man won the affection of the 

werful archbishop of Augsburg, Otto 

ruchsess, who finde over to the Society 
the University of Dillingen. They had 
already, in 1658, obtained a firm footing 
iz the Bavarian university of Ingolstadt, 
whence they extended their efforts to 
other parta of Germany. The favourite 
ealumny of the German Protestants, that 
the Oatholic Church was hostile to learn- 
hig, received an effectual practical refuta- 
tion through the Jesuit colleges, in which 
all subjects—humanities, philosophy, the 
esiences, &c.—were taught according to 
the newest methods, and more skilfully 
and energetically than elsewhere. 

Meantime missions to the heathen 

3 Sees. xxv. c. 16, De Reg. o¢ Mon. 
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were carried on with much success, The 
first Jesuit mission in India had been 
founded by St. Francis Xavier, who 
landed at Goa in 1542, and by his preach- 
ing and miracles converted great nume- 
bers of the inhabitants of Travancore, 
the Fishery Coast, and Madura. A/fter- 
wards he carried the Gospel to Celebes 
and the Spice Islands, and (1549) estab- 
lished a flourishing church in Japan. The 
saint died on the island of Sancian near 
Macao in 1552, while endeavouring to 
penetrate into China. The field of the 
missions was tilled by many different 
orders, among which the Company cert- 
ainly was not the least zealous. Father 
de Nobrega had been sent to Brazil by 
St. Ignatius himself, and had made a 
good commencement; we shall presently 
see by what a strong and holy hand the 
work was continued. By 1560 the 
Society had extended its activity in every 
direction; Melanchthon, as he lay on his 
dexthbed in that year, is reported to have 
aaid, “ Alas! What isthisP J see the 
whole world being filled with Jesuits.” 
Laynez died in 1565. 

Under the rule of St. Francis Borgia, 
the third general, a relation of the em- 
peror Charlee V. (1565-1573), the ad- 
vance of the Society was uninterrupted. 
St. Pius V. was dissatisfied with the 
exemption from the oblivation of saying 
the office in choir which the order pos- 
sessed under the Constitutions, and was 
inclined to insist on a change. But the 
fathers presented a memorial in which it 
was shown that the existing regulation 
was the result of profound meditation on 
the end and means of his institute on the 
part on the founder; St. Francis himself 
with a respectful firmness supported this 
view; and the Pope gave way. Affairs 
prospered in Germany; Austria and Be- 
varia, where heresy had nearly got the 
upper hand, remained on the whole true 
to the ancient faith. Oanisius founded 
colleges at Wiirzburg, O'niits, and 
Wilna. The Duke ‘of Bavaria in the 
decree founding a Jesuit college at Lands- 
hut declared that “certainly it was to 
this Society that Bavaria owed the re-es- 
tablishment of the faith of her ancestors, 
that had been shaken by the calamities of 
the times.” The present church of the 
Gest at Rome was begun in 1567. St. 
Charles Borromeo warmly befriended the 
Society in his archdiocese of Milan, 
founding (1572) a novitiate for them at 
Arona at his own ex How danger- 
ous the order was felt to be to the pra 
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grese of Protestantism was shown by a| F. Robert de’ Nobili, in 1603. Nebili 


errible event in 1570. A Portuguese 
hip bound for Brazil, in which were F. 
izevedo, of the Society, and thirty-nine 
ompanions, mostly novices, was attacked 
dy 8 French privateer commanded by the 
Calvinist Jacques Sourie,of Dieppe. After 
8 brave resistance the Portuguese vessel 
was overpowered, the sailors who were 
left alive were spared; but the Calvinists 
put all but one of the Jesuits to death. 
A somewhat similar incident happened 
the next year, and resulted in the murder 
of twelve Jesuits, of whom the chief was 
F. Francis de Castro, by the Huguenot 
captain, Capdeville, and his crew. 

Under the fourth general, F. Mer- 
eurian, a Belgian (1573-1520), the genius 
of the great Lellarmin began to show 
itaulf; he was engaged for several years 
before 16577 in combating the errors of 
Baius, a doctor of Louvain. The members 
of the society, who in 1565 had numbered 
$8,500, distributed among 130 houses, in 
eighteen provinces, amounted in 1580 to 
upwards of 5,000, divided among twenty- 
one prcvinces. 

des the prudent but energetic rule 
of Aquaviva Sian the prosperity 
and reputation of the Society were at 
their height. Enterprises formerly begun 
developed themselves now with great 
rapidity and brilliancy, and new under- 
takings, the fame of which still :esounds 
through the world, were commenced. 
The Roman College, which in 1555 had 
but 200 students, in 1584 had grown into 
8 flourishing university, with more than 
2,000 students, in which all the faculties 
but those of law and medicine were 
worthbily represented. The ideas of St. 
Ignatius on the methods of instruction 
- were worked out by Aquaviva into a 

stematic ratso studworum, of which the 
chief feaiure was the thorough mastery 
which it aimed at giving to all their 
scholars over the Latin language. In the 
misgion field, we find that extraordinary 

rogress was made in Japan, where the 
Ph ristians, who numbered but 200,000 in 
1588, were 750,000 in 1612, most of these 
being Jesuit converts. In Brazil the work 
of F. de Nobrega was carried on for forty- 
four years by the Ven. Joseph Anchieta 
of che Society, who instituted native 
settlements much resembling the later and 
more celebrated Paraguayan “reductions,” 
and has been called the Apostle of Brazil. 
The Jesuit missions in India, which had 
Janguished or been retarded for a time, 
passed into a new phase on tho arrival of 


thought [M1ssrons] that ideas of cante, 
being grounded in the very structure of 
Ilindoo society, should be temporarily 
complied with, so far as was lawful, by the 
ambassadors of Christ. Accordingly he 
assumed the dress and manners of a 
Brahmin, and kept aloof from the inferior 
castes, making after a time many conver- 
sions. He died many years later (1656), 
and his tomb, near Madura, is still an ob 
ject of popular veneration. A breach waa 
made tout this time in the heathenism 
of China by the success of F. Ricci and 
his followers. Ricci was a sound mathe- 
matician, and skilled in mechanics; and 
when, after twenty years’ residence in 
China, he succeeded (1601) in making 
himself known to the emperor at Pekin, 
he soon obtained his confidence, and made 
the favour extended to him on account of 
his acientific acquirements contribute more— 
or less to the spread and protection of 
Christianity. Ricci died in 1610, but 
was succeeded by missioners not less able 
and zealous—Schall, Verbiest, Gerbillon, 
and Bouvet. Of the differences which 
arose between the Jesuit and Dominican 
missionaries in China, something will be 
said in the next section. F. Valdivia 
carried the gospel to the Indians of Chili 
in 1593: a hathour, a city, and a peak of 
the Andes immortalise the name of the 
intrepid missionary. The firat Paraguayan 
“reduction” was made in 1610, but of 
this great civilising enterprise a connedted 
view must be reserved for the article on 
Missions. 

In Europe generally the progress of 
the order was maintained in peace; but 
complications arose at three principal 

ints. The Venetian oligarchy, enraged 
ayainst the fathers because they observed 
the interdict laid by Pope Paul V. upon 
the republic in 1606, banished them from 
Venice; and, although the rupture with 
the Holy See war repaired soon after- 
wards, would not rendmit the order for 
fifty years. In France, where the Par- 
liament of Paris was always hostile to the 
Society, the members of the latter, being 
charged with complicity in the attempt 
of Chatel to assassinate the king, Henry 
IV., were expelled from Paris in 1596, 
Henry, however, recalled them in 160], 
and on that occasion administered a telling 
reproof to the officials of the Parliament, 
who had, unde: the influence of the 
jealousy which has tec commonly actu- 
ated French lawyers in regard to ecele- 
siastics, laid before him a paper fall af 
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ridiculous caluinnies against the Com- rulers were at first not unfriendly. The 
pany. In England, where Jesuits first) Dominicans had come to China in 1633 ; 
arrived in 1580, their pastoral work was | they found that the Jesuits tolerated i in 
attended by gr reater danger than even in| their converts the continued adherence to 
Japan. The Protestant government put | certain customs and ceremonies which 
to death, under Elizabeth, Fathers Cam- |) appeared to savour of idolatry; a@ pro- 
pion, Briant, Southwell, Walpole, &e.; | tracted controversy arose which spread 
and, under James, Father Oldcorne, the! from China to Europe. (For an account 
two Garnets, and F. Page. These of these ceremonies see Curxese Rites, 
martyrdoms, though unable to produce | in the appendix.] Clement XT. sent out 
their full natural effect on account of the De Tournon, the patriarch of Antioch, in 
terrorism practised by the Government, | 1703, to India and China as lis legate. 
undoubtedly led to numerous conver- Soon after his landing at Goa, De Tour- 
sions, sustained the wavering faith of | non issued a pastoral, in whieh he un- 
many, and powerfully contributed to, conditionally condemned the Malabar 
keep alive the flaine of Catholicism in| rites. The Jesuits, fearing the etfect of 
the breasts of a down-trodden but un-| the prohibition on the native mind, re- 
conquerable minority. sulved on appealing to the Holy See, and 
The Company numbered in its ranks De Tournon gave his verbal consent to 
at this time some of the finest and) their doing so. From India the legate 
strongest minds in Europe; such were’ passed to China, and im 1706 condemned 
Cardinal Bellarmin, Emanuel Sa, Mal- | the ceremonies as unfit for Christians to 
donatus, Suarez, Clavius, and Canisius. | use. The emperor Kang Hi, who had 
The saintly lite of St. Aloysius Gon-! always maintained that they had only a 
zara, Who died in 1597 at the age of | civil meaning, was extremely angry, and 
twenty-three, reflects a yet purer lustre | gave up De Tournon into the hands of 
on their annals. The series of * Lettres the Portuguese at Macao, by whom he 
Editiantes et Curieuses,” sent by the) was imprisoned and ill- treated, dying in 
Jesuit missioners to Eurupe, commences | consequence in 1710. A brief of Cle- 
from this period. ment XI. in 1710, followed by the bull 
If. 1615-1773. Inthis section —after | “Ex illa die” in 1715, confirmed the 
a brief survey of the Jesuit missions—the | legate’s condemnation, first of some, then 
history of the order in Europe, the cir-! of all the obnoxious ceremonies. The 
cumstances which led to its expulsion , indignation of Kang Hi was extreme, and 
from various kingdoms and its suppres- | the new legate, Cardinal Mezza Barba, 
sion by Clement ALV. will be related. | perceiving the great difticulty of the case, 
In India, De’ Nobili, whose method of ; authorised the Jesuit fathers to make 
extending the gospel was approved by aa fresh application to Rome, and in the 
bull of Gregory XV. in 1623, was sue- | meantime to suspend their obedience to 
ceeded by Fathers Fernandez, De An-| the briefs. The application was vain; 
drada, Blessed John de Britto, Beschi, | Clement XII. contirmed the bull “ Ex 
Bouchet, &c. De Britto was beheaded by | illa die,” and Benedict ATV. by his bull 
the king of Marava in 1693.) The ques-; in 1742 (before which the Jesuits are 
tion of the Malabar Rites, which arose! said to have submitted unreservedly) 
about the beginning of the eighteenth confirmed the decisions of his predeces- 
century, caused an agitation unfavourable sors, and tinally settled the question. 
to the progress of the missions. Still, if Kang Hi, after a reign of sixty years, 
Southern India and Ceylon are to ai died in 1722, and was succeeded by 
great extent Christian countries, it is to} Yung Tehin, who immediately ordered 
these unwearied labours of the Society | apersecution of the Christians. His son, 


that the result is chiefly due. The last} Khian-loung, was a man of singular 
provincial, Father Anthony Douarte, ! character; political and personal motives 
after the suppression of the order, did} prevented him from embracing Chris- 
not desert his converts, but, dying at a|tianity, but he respected and loved the 
great age in 1788, bequeathed to them aj Jesuit fathers, whom he drew to his 
box of papers relating to the mission, | Court at Pekin, and was especially grati- 
which he charged them to give to the] fied by the skill with which they minis- 
future Provincial of the Jesuits in India, | tered to his scientitic and artistic tastes. 

In China, the establishment of the| Father Benvist constructed a fountain to 
Tartar dynasty at Pekin in 1644 threat-| please him; other Jesuits nade wonder- 
eued to injure the missions, but the new! ful clucks and automata, or prepared 
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eharta, or painted the halls of his palace. 
Yet he was afraid of allowing Chris- 
tianity to become powerful in the empire, 
lest it should open the door to an ascen- 
dancy on the part of some European 
nation, similar to what was taking place 
before his eyes in India. While, there- 
fore, the Jesuits at Pekin were safe and 
honoured, the Christian communities in 
many provinces were cruelly persecuted. 
Eight Jesuits were etfangied at Nankin 
in 1748, The decree of suspension be- 
came known at Pekin in 1774, The 
fathers Amiot, Cibot, Dolliéres, and 
others, though wounded to the heart by 
the ruin of their beloved society, remained 
at their posts, and there died, Amiot not 
till 1794. The benevolent dispositions of 
the emperor towards them were never 
changed. 

In Japan, where the prospects of 
Christianity had been so bright, all was 
suddenly overclouded. Taicosama, who 
seized the supreme power in 1583, com- 
menced a persecution of the Christians, 
but with no great maliynity or fixity of 
purpose. Hence at his death in 1598 the 
native church was more flourishing than 
ever. Daifusama, who succeeded him as 
regent, reigned till 1615. In 16]2 an 
English merchant captain, named Adams, 
is said to have nian the regent believe 
that the real designs of the Jesuits were 
political, and that his only safety lay in 
exterminating them. A terrible persecu- 
tion was then begun, which Aogun, the 
son of Daifusama, carried on with demon- 
iacal cruelty and persistency. Before 
1640, after scores of thousands of Japanese 
Christians had suffered martyrdom, and 
great numbers had apostatised, all public 
profession of Christianity was stopped, 
and the Jesuit mission—the missioners 
having been killed or banished—came to 
anend. From that time Europeans could 
- only land their goods at one port in Japan, 
and then after trampling on the cross, 

The missions of the society in North 
America have been described by an Ame- 
rican Protestant,! in a tone generally fair 
and almost sympathetic. Samuel de 
Champlain, a French naval officer, founded 
Quebec in 1608; in 1625 Jesuit mission- 
aries arrived there, and after providing for 
the spiritual wants of the colonists, began 
to preach to the Red Indians. The Huron 
nation proved to be the most tractable: 
most of them became Christians, and 
anowed considerable aptitude for agricul- 

1 The Jesuits in North America, Samuel 
Pa-:kmaa. 
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ture and other civilising employment 
under the guidance of the fathers. ‘She 
Iroquois from the south, instigated by the 
settlers in the British colonies, made war 
on the Hurons and nearly annihilated 
them. Fathers Lallemand, Daniel, and 
Brebeuf were put to death with every 
species of torture in 1649. The Abenakis, 
a tribe living on the Kennebec river be- 
tween Canada and New England,’ asked 
for and received baptism ina body The 
remnant of the Hurons was gathered round 
Montreal and Quebec. The treaty which 
in 1760 transferred the French ions 
in North America to Great Britain prm- 
vided for the maintenance of the Catholic 
religion in the ceded provinces; hence it 
is that the Indian and half-caste population 
of British America, among whose ancestors 
the Jesuits laboured and suffered, are to 
this day mainly Catholic. In the early 
part of the eighteenth century, the Abe- 
nakis were in the care of Father Rusles; 
a body of armed colonists from New Eng- 
land (1724) attacked their settlements on 
the Kennebec, dispersed the Indians, and 
butchered the unresisting missionary.' 
In 1673 the Jesuit Father Marquette, 
making his way to the south-west from 
Lake Michigan, discovered the Mississippi, 
which Frenchmen soon descended, and 
founded the colony of Louisiana at ita 
mouth. The French nation, which first 
opened the valleys of the St. Lawrence 
and the Mississippi, long ago wrested from 
them by their rivals, realised to the full — 
history can show no more striking in- 
stance—the bitter truth of the adaye, 
Sic vos non volis. 

Jesuits assisted Sir George Oalvert in 
founding the Catholic colony of Maryland 
in 1633. 

St. Peter Claver (¢ 1654), a Spanish 
Jesuit, called the ay eran of the Negroes, 
spent more than forty years in New 
Granada, assisting corporally and spirit- 
ually the poor A fricans whom the Spaniarde 
were bringing over in great numbers a* 
that ee 2 work on the agape 

Of the Jesuit mission in Paraguay— 
the most remarkable example of a whole 
oe transformed and exalted throvgh 

‘hristianity that bas been known since 
the middle + iio account will be 
found under Missrons, The first “Re 
duction,” or colony, was founded in 1610; 
in 1717 the Christian Indians in all the 
Reductions numbered 120,000. A trans 
action between Spain and Portugel is 
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1758 caused the transfer of the territory 
on which the Reductions stood to the 
latter power; Pombal dispersed the Jesuit 
teachers; the white settlers, with their 
selfish greed and indifference to native 
rights, had everything their own way, and 
the fair experiment was ruined. 
Returning now to Europe, we find 
that the history of the Society in Italy and 
Spain in the seventeenth and eighteenth 


centuries was marked by few striking ; 


events. In Germany the faghers devoted 
themselves with great ardour to the miti- 
tion of the miseries caused by the Thirty 
ears’ War. The emperor Ferdinand III, 
and also his general, Count Tilly, had re- 
ceived their education in Jesuit colleges ; 
both of them loved and valued the society. 
In Poland a Jesuit ascended the throne in 
1648 in the person of John Casimir. In 
Belgium arose in the severteenth century 
the great modern school of hagiographers 
pEanDETS Bollandus ee the 
st volume of the “ Acta Sanctoruin ” at 
Antwerp in 1643, Tle and all his coad- 
jutors, Henschen, Papebroch, Stilting, Xc., 
were Jesuits, and the resumed work is 
still in the bands of the Society. 

In England the penal laws forbade any 
freedom of action to Jesuits even more 
than to seculars; yet in 1634 two hundred 
and fifty members of the Company are said 
to have been in the kingdom. lather 
Arrowsmith suffered in Lancashire in 
1628; under Charles II. five Jesuits were 
executed during the panic at the time of 
the Popish Plot. The favour of James I. 
inspired them with false hope, and led to 
ap extension of operations; colleges began 
to rise, but these buds were nipped by the 
“killing frost ” of the Revolution. Yet, 
the laws being now more mildly executed, 
the fathers in England in 1700 numbered 
131; and this number probably did not 

much down to the suppression. 

In Ireland, the barbarous tyranny of 
the government under Elizabeth and 
James I. was replsved in the next reign 
by a somewhat «asier state of things. 
The Jesuits on the mission, who had 
before 1620 beax attached to the houses 
of the Cathe’.c nobility, after that date 
were able tc tive in a more regular way, 
and in a ehort time they had eight colleges 
and remdences. But, as the Vandal 
heretica extinguished civilisation in Roman 
Africa, so the renascent well-being and 
culture of Ireland were uprooted by the 
Puritan invaders underCromwell. Amidst 
an infinite number of other calamities 
which then fell on the country, the Jesuit 
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collegee were destroyed, and the mission 
broken up. In 1713 there were but 
eleven Jesuits in all Ireland, with Father 
Knowles as their superior; and these 
could only exercise their ministry is 
secret. A few continued to labour there 
till 1773. 

The fortunes of the order in France, 
Spain, and Portugal have still to be 
noticed. In France the success of the 
fathers in education was remarkable. 
The Collége de Clermont, founded in 
1662, changed its name to “Colldge de 
Louis le Grand,” and towards the end of 
the seventeenth century numbered 2,500 
scholars. In the confessional. the fathers 
were charged with letting off too easily 
such of their penitents as desired to con- 
ciliate the claims of the world and the 
flesh with those of the Gospel. They 
were said to be lax casuists; and on this 
ground Pascal attacked them (1656) in 
his celebrated “ Lettres Provinciales.” On 
the struggle between them and the Jan- 
senists, see the article JANSENISM, and, 
on the Quesnel controversy, the article 
UnicENiius, Bon or. With the 
declaration of the French clergy in 1682 
[GaLuicaNism] the French Jesuits had 
nothing to do; but they incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Innocent XI. by refusing or 
nevlecting to publish the bull against 
Louis ALV. on the question of the Regalia, 
and the Pope oibide them to receive 
novices. The great preacher Bourdaloue 

t 1704), and F. de la Colombiére, the 

irector of St. Margaret Mary Alacoque, 
flourished at this time. In the middle of 
the eighteenth century, a league of many 
pera and persons was formed for the 

estruction of the order. The Marquise 
de Pompadour hated them because they 
would not countenance in any shape the 
immoral relation subsisting between ber 
and the king, Louis XV. Voltaire, him- 
self one of their pupils, and not averse to 
dving them Justice on occasion, as many 
passages in his works prove, desired their 
extinction as the defenders of revealed 
religion and the upholders of the purity of 
private morals. The whole party of the 
Encyclopedists and freethinkers were 
naturally their enemies; the remains of 
the Jansenist party longed to be revenged 
on them; the Parliament and university 
were hostile to them, as they had ever 
been. Lastly, the Minister, the Duc de 
Choiseul—who by his blundering had just 
lost Canada for France—being in sym- 
pathy with the freethinkurs, was disposed 
to yield to the clamour which the many 
I 
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‘I-wishers of the Company raised, and to 
‘induce the king also to yield. In April 
and August 1762 edicts of the Parliament 
of Paris closed the Jesuit colleges and 
declared their order to be inadmissible in 
any civilised State. The archbishop of 
Paris, Christopher de Beaumont, put 
timself couraveously on their side, and 
the secular clergy generally took the 
sanie line. Nevertheless, Louis XV. con- 
firmed (November 1764) the edict of 
the Parliament, and about four thousand 
Jesuits, their collezes having been closed 
and their property plundered, were com- 
pelled to depart from France. 

The fall of the order in Spain was a 
mysterious event. It was the work of 
the irresponsible despotism which ruled 
the country, and which, as it bad been 
ewift and stern for ages in repressing 
whatever was against the Church, so 
now, being itself perverted, dealt sudden 
blows that none could parry on ths great 
Uompany—the creation of Spanish genius 
—which existed only for the Church's 
defence and glory. D'Aranda, the 
Minister of Charles IIT., is said to have 
induced him to believe that the Jesuit 
general, Nicci, had boasted of possessing 
documents showing that the king was an 
illegitimate child. The wrathful Charles 
immediately caused a despatch to be 
written to all the government authorities 
in Spain and the colonies, requiring that 
all the Jesuit fathers should be forthwith 
conducted to the nearest port, and com- 
pelled to take ship for some foreign 
country. Six thousand Spanish Jesuits 
were ruined and exiled at a blow, by 
what can only be regarded as the act of 
a lunatic. 

Previously to this, the order had been 
despoiled and banished from Portugal by 
the famous Carvalho, Count de Pombal. 
Pombal was a man of iron determination, 
and unscrupulous in the choice of means. 
In 1750 he had been made Secretary of 
State to Joseph I., and set himself 
actively and ably to work to revive the 
languishing trade and industry of Portu- 

al. Jie had been Portuguese minister in 
England for several years from 1739. A 
mind so observant must have been struck 
by the docility of the Anglican clergy, 
and the ease with which, being isolated 
from the rest of Christendom, they were 
managed by the Government of the dav, 
and it was probably this experience which 
led him to form plans for a similar 
national church in Portugal, separated 
from the Holy See and the hierarchy. 
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The Jesuits, the sworn descders of Papal 
rights, stood in his way; they must 
therefore be suppressed. Into the intr 
eate history of the plot to assassinate the 
king, and the manner in which Pomba) 
used it against the Jesuits, besides attack- 
ing them in other ways, it is impossible 
here to enter. In the end, their property 
was sequestrated, the University of Coim- 
bra taken out of their bands, and the 
fathers themselves (1759) to the number 
of two hundred and tifty-five, banished 
from Portugal. Clement XIII. vainl 
pleaded that they mizht be treated wi 
ordinary justice. On the death of 
Joseph I. in 1777 Pombal was dis ; 
declared a criminal, and forbidden te 
live within twenty leagues of Lisbon. 
A new inquiry being ordered into the 
alleged conspiracy of 1768, those who by 
Pombal’s management had been com 
demned to death or imprisonment were 
exonerated from all criminality. From 
some of these had been extcrted by 
torture the statement that the Jesuits 
were concerned in the plot; this state 
ment, of course, if the revising tribunal 
may be trusted, falls to the ground. 

The order had been expelled from 
France, Spain, Portugal and Naples, but 
it was still protected in Austria by Maris 
Theresa, Her son, afterwards Joseph IL, 
used all his influence against them; he 
was said to covet their estates. Diplo 
matic pressure was used by all the Courts 
which had expelled the order to induce 
Clement XIII. to decree their suppresaion, 
but the aged Pope stood firm. On his 
death in 1769, the Bourbon sovereigns 
used every effurt to secure the election of 
a Pontiff who would comply with their 
views. Curdinal Ganganelli was elected 
and took the name of Clement XIV. He 
hesitated long before taking the devisive 
step to which he was urzed. At length 
(1773) he signed the Constitution “ Domi 
nus ac Redemptor noster,” by which, on 
the ground of the numerous complaints and 
uccusations of which the Society was the 
object, without declaring them to be 
either guilty or innocent, he suppressed 
the order in every part of the world, and 
directed that those of its members who 
were priests should fall into the ranks of 
the secular clergy. 

In 1626 the Society had possessed 
15,000 members, At the time of the 
suppression the total number was about 
20,000. 

Lalande, the astronomer, said of the 
suppression, “Carvalho and Ohoiseal 
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have irretrievably destroyed the finest 
work of man, unrivaled by any human 
institution... . The human race has 
lost that wonderful and invaluable as- 
sembly of 20,000 men, disinterestedly 
and unceasingly occupied with functions 
most important and most useful to man.” 

III. Frederic the Great, King of 
Prussia, refused to have anything to do 
with the suppression; he retained the 
Jesuits in his dominions, and desired 
them to exercise their teaching and other 
functions, so far as was possible, as if 
nothing had happened. Catherine II., 
Empress of Russia, supported them with 
so much zeal that the Pope ultimately 
exempted Russia from the operation of 
the bull of suppression; novices .were 
received in that country without inter- 
ruption during the interregnum. Other 
attempts were made to mee the order 
alive (se Bacoanarist¢). In 1814 Pius 
VIL., by the constitution “ Solicitudo om- 
nium Iicclesiarum,” derogated from the 
brief of suppression, and appointed Francis 
Karen, who was then provincial in 
Russia, general of the whole order. Since 
the restoration the fortunes of the Society 
have varied with the varying strength of 
the infidel and revolutionary forces which 
from time to time have been opposed to 
it. In France, where their colleges bad 
been brilliantly successful, an envious 
agitation was set on foot ugainst them by 
the University, to which the government 
of Charles X. wealily yielded and closed 
their collezes (1823). Under tlie Second 
Empire they enjoyed freedom; the Re- 
ublican Government hag again (1880) 
closed their colleges, and denied them the 
right of corporate and regular existence. 
In Switzerland they had a noble uni- 
versity at Fribourg, and their influence 
was great in the Forest Cantons and the 
Valais. The anarchic and infidel ele- 
ments in Swiss society, combining with 
the Protestants and encouraged by Lord 
Palmerston, raised in 1846 the war of 
the Sonderbund; the Catholic cantons 
were crushed by superior numbers, and the 
Jesuits banished from the Confederacy. 

At the present day the total number 
of members of the Society is believed to 
be about ten thousand. 

(Orétineau Joly, “ Histoire de la Com- 
pagnie de Jésus,” 1846; “The Jesuits, 
their Foundation and Flistory,” by B. N. 
a useful compilation); Ferraris, Jesu 

letas; Hélyot; Henrion, “ Iistoire 
Générale des Missions ;” Bouchot, “ His- 
toire du Portugal.”) 
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JESUS (‘Incovs, yi). Name and 
Feast of the Nume.—The name means, not, 
as is often said, Saviour ” or “ God the 
Saviour,” but “the Lord [t.e, Jehova] is 
help or salvation.” It is simply a short- 


ened form of Josue (yyn'), which in the 


LXX appearsas “Jesus,” and, according to 
Delitzsch (“Ilistory of Redemption,” p. 
182), was a common name in post-exilic 
times. Inour Lord’acase, it had, however, @ 
pre-eminent fitness becausein [im, through 
the perfect example of his life and through 
his death, the salvation of God came to 
the children of men. This name was 
announced to the Blessed Virgin by the 
angel, and actually imposed on our Lord 
at his circumcision, It was his personal, 
whereas “ Christ ” was bis official, name, 
In all ages of couree Christians have 
spoken with devotion of this holy name, 
and St. Paul's words in the epistle 
to the Philippians will occur to every- 
one. The devotion received a new ime 
pulse and took a tangible form in the 
fifteenth century, The Franciscan friar 
St. Bernardine of Sienna (d. 1440) 
used to exhibit before the people to 
whom he preached a board with the 
holy name painted on it in the midst of 
rays, and he persuaded a poor man who 
used to paint cards and had been ruined 
by the saint's sermons against gambling to 
make a living in another way—viz. by 
painting the holy name. The new devo- 
tion was examined before Martin V., pro- 
hibited for a time, defended by St. john 
Capistran, and finully aprraved by the 
Holy See. A third l'rancisum , Bernardine 
de Bustis, composed an office of the Holy 
Name, which he offered for approval to 
Sixtus LV. and Innocent VILI., but with- 
out success. At Jast Clement VII. ap- 
proved the office for use in the Franciscan 
order ; permission to use it was extended 
by subsequent Popes to other churches, 
and at last Innocent XIII., yielding to 
the prayers of the I¢:mperor Charles VI., 
on November 29, 1721, ordered the feast 
to be celebrated throughout the Church 
on the second Sunday after Epiphany. 
JEWS, CHURCH LAWS RE- 
SPECTING. When Christianity be- 
came supreme, we find Constantine pub- 
lishing restrictive edicts aguinst the Jews, 
in which it was declared penal for them 
to insult or injure converts to Christianity, 
and the adoption of Judaism by those not 
born to it was forbidden. The Theodosian 
Code brands the desertion of Christianity 
for Judaism aa apostasy, and the blendi 
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tocether the rites and doctrines of the two 
as heresy. In Spain, where Jews were 
numerous, 4 long series of canons regulat- 
ing the relations between them and Chris- 
tians may be quoted from the Acts of the 
early councils. These were severe in their 
tenor, for, indeed, the Talmudic Jew, with 
his intense pride of race, and scorn and 
hatred of other nations, was a difhcult 
_ person to deal with. The Fourth Council 

of Toledo (633), over which St. Isidore of 
Seville presided, ordered that Jews should 
be no longer coerced to become Christians, 
but that those who had been so coerced 
in the reign of king Sisebut, should not, 
since they had received Christian sacra- 
ments, be allowed to return to Judaism. 
This council also ordered that the children 
of Jews should be separated from them 
and placed in monasteries, or in pious 
Christian families, to be instructed in 
Christianity. This sweeping measure can 
only have been partially carried out; for 
at the Eighth Council of Toledo (65:3) we 
find the king undertaking to protect the 
Catholic faith against Jews and heretics, 
and it is ordered that the decrees of the 
fourth council respecting Jews should be 
observed. Again, a canon of the ninth 
council (655) directs that baptised Jews 
be obliged to repair to the cities on the 
principal festivals, in order that the bishops 
might be able to judge of the sincerity of 
their conversion. ‘The Jews in Spain, 
being through Talmudic influences more 
in sympathy with Islam than the religion 
of Christ, assisted the Moors in the eighth 
century to master the country and destroy 
the kingdom of the Visigoths. 

The Third Council of Orleans (538) 
made some important canons. It allowed 
that Christians should be in servitude to 
Jewish masters; if, however, a Christian 
slave took sanctuary because his master 
- was tampering with his religion, he was 
not to be returned to bondage but re- 
deemed at a fair valuation. Jews were 
not to appear in the streets nor hold inter- 
course with Christians on the three last 
. days of Holy Week and Easter Sunday. 

In the later legislation, a constitution 
of Clement XI. (“ Propazandee per univer- 
sum”), another of Benedict XIV. (“ Pos- 
tremo mense ”), and an epistle of the last- 
aamed Pontiff, are prominently cited. By 
the first it is provided that ifa Jew become 
a Christian, the portion of his father's 

falling to him shall not be with- 

eld by the family on account of his con- 
version, But he is not allowed to dis 
inherit his other brothers, as in the case 
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of that infamous law of the Irish Parli» 
ment, according to which, if the younger 
son of a Catholic landowner became a 
Protestant, he could take te whole 
estate, and reduce the rest of the family 
to beggary. 

The following were some of the pre- 
scriptions of the ancient law. The Jews in 
}tome were bound to observe Church holi- 
days so far as their public occupations 
were concerned, ‘They were required to 
live together in a particular quarter (the 
Ghetto), Some distinction of dress, 
sufficient to show that they were not 
Christians, was required from both sexes. 
The word of God was to be preached to 
them oncea week by a master in theol 
—if possible, one who was versed in 
Hebrew. The tribunals of the Inquisi- 
tion were allowed to proceed against Jews 
only in case of their having made them- 
selves amenable to their jurisdiction by 
certain definiteovert acts. It was lawful 
for Christian princes to tolerate Jews, 
their rites and synagogues, within their 
dominions; and having been once go re- 
ceived and assured of protection, they 
could not, except for some just and 
weighty cause, be expelled. 

The children of Jews, not having the 
use of free-will, ought not to be baptised 
against the will of their parents. A 
Jewish boy who asks to be baptised, not 
having attained to the use of reason, is 
to be given back to his parents; but not 
otherwise. Infant children of Jews, bap- 
tised validly, though illicitly, by a nurse 
or some other person, must be educated 
by Christians, and when they have come 
to the use of reason must be compelled to 
perseverance in the Catholic faith. Under 
the operation of this rule arose the cele- 
brated Mortara case, about eighteen 
high ago. Copies of the Talmud are to 

searched for and burnt. In justification 
of this and other severities the canonists 
are wont to make copious extracts from 
that extraordinary compilation, which, 
with much that is grave and noble, con- 
tains also so many puerilities, immoral 
precepts, and anti-social maxims, that 
Christian courts may well have deemed 
it right to resort to stringent measures to 
prevent Christians from being seduced 
irco adhesion to a system 80 preposterous. 
For illustrations—not to speak of those 
given by Ferraris,! which may not be 
entirely trustworthy—the reader is re- 
ferred to the Abbé Ohiarini’s tranala- 
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tion,’ and to a recent work by Oort.? 
It must not be supposed that the modern 
Jews are free to reject any part of the 
Talmud that may displease them. If 
the Old Testament is the written, the 
Talmud contains the oral, law of Jehovah ; 
@ consistent Jew believes that God speaks 
to him through the Rabbins as much as 
through the prophets. Even the legen- 
dary part, the “ Hageadah,” according to 
the Jewish editor of “Selections from 
the Talmud” published in the “ Chandos 
Classics,” does not stagger them. The 
a ee of the Jewish pie,” he says, 
“clung to it, and regarded the Talmud as 
8 complete whole worthy of their reve- 


rence. 
“The Talmud,” says the Abbé 


Obiarini,* “explains the written law by 
the oral in the name of the Eternal,” and 
the Jews, he declares, have ever valued 
it highly as “a wall raised between Jews 
and non-Jews always aud everywhere.” 
JOHN OF GOD, ST., ORDER OF. 
St. John of God established his Order of 
Charity for serving the sick at Granada 
in 1540. It spread so rapidly that at the 
close of the last century, before the 
Jacobins had shut the doors of its hos- 
pee in Frarce, and the “ Liberals” in 
pain, the two generalates of Spain and 


1 Le Talmud, Leipzig, 1831. 

2 Feangelie en Talmud, Leiden, 1881.— 
Oort has been answered by the Dutch Kabbi 
Tal, “Een blik in Talmoed en Evancelie.” 
The learned werks of Martini (“ Pugio Fidei”), 
Amasterdam,1881. The Catholic work of Rohling, 
“ Der Talmudjude” (1877), is severely handled 
by Delitzsch, Rohling’s Talmudjude 
beleuchtet ” (1881). A really scientific account 
of Jewish theology will be found in Weber's 
excellent work, “System der Altsynageyalen 
Paldstinischen Theologie” (Leipzig, 1880). 
Wagenseil (“Tela ignea Satanz,” 1681), Ki-en- 
henger (“ Entdecktes Judenthum,” 1777), are 
marred by controversial bius, From them 
anti-Semitic writers draw their “facts.” 

5 The post-Talmudic treatise Sopherim com- 
pares the Bible to water, the Mishna to wine, 
the Gemara to spiced wine. But it would be 
quite wrong to judge the more educated Jews 
by the Talmad. A reform was inaugurated by 

oses Mendelssohn (d. 1786). A reformed 
Pnagogne was founded at Berlin in 1814, in 

ndon about 1840, at New York in 1843. 
The Reformed Jews who reject the divine 
authority of the Talmud, though they differ 
much among themselves, many of them being 
mere Deists, are very numerous in Germany 
and America. Moreover, the Reform bas bad 
great influence on educated Jews who have not 

ly abandoned the orthodox synagogues. 
or a history of the Reform, see The Jews, their 
Customs : American 


and Ceremonies, by the 
Rabbi M Y 18 
a Mage (Rew Yor, 1877) 
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Italy, into which the order was divided, 
numbered 2,914 religious, with 28] hos- 
pitals under their care, in which there 
were more than 10,000 beds, and an 
average of &5,000 patients were re- 
ceived and qieended to vearly. The 
brothers of this order are said to have 
been the first to establish the rule in 
hospitals that every patient should Lave 
a bed to himself. From a minute state- 
ment of their system of hospital manage- 
ment, printed by the continuator of 
Hélvot, it would appear that they 
practised all the regulations which the 
réyime of the best modern hospitals 
prescribes for the comfort and medical 
treatment of their patients, and in ad- 
dition were tenderly solicitous for their 
souls, urging those to confession who had 
long discontinued or were disinclined to 
it, and facilitating the return to God of 
all the sufferers who passed through their 


hands. (Hdélyot, continuation [Migne], 
iv. G12.) 
JOHN, ST., OF JERUSALEM, 


ORDER OF. [See ]losriraLvens. 

JOSEP?I, ST. St. Joseph occupies 
place of his own in the devotion of 
modern Catholics, such as is given to no 
other saint. ‘This and the fact that the 
history of the devotion is peculiarly 
instructive on the one hand, specially 
hable to misunderstanding on the other, 
are the reasons for inserting this article in 
a work which does not profess to give 
Lives of the Saints. The devotion to 
St. Joseph is a striking instance of 
Cutholic usage, modern in itself and yet 
based on most ancient and Scriptural 
principles. 

The facts of the gospel history con- 
cerning St. Joseph need not be repeated 
except so far as they exhibit his dignity, 
IIe was the true husband of Marvy, and 
as such her head. Moreover, Christ 
Himself (Lue. 11. 51), was “ subject ” to 
him. In consequence of his authority 
and his provident care, he is honoured 
with the title of the “ Father” of Christ 
(Luc. ii, 48), although of course Christ 
had no man for his father in the proper 
sense of the word. To have been chosen 
by God Himeelf as tho husband of the 
Virgin Mother and the foster-father - of 

our Lord—these surely are solid grounds 

for a singular devotion to St. Joseph. 

We may notice here that, as he is never 

mentioned after our Lord's public life 

began, he is supposed to have died before 

our Blessed Lord, and is therefore reckoud 
» among Old Testament saints, 
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At the same time, it was long before 
there was any general manifestation of this 
devotion. The Monophysite Christians 
of Egvpt are said first to have assigned 
a fesfival to St. Joseph, viz. on July 20, 
which is thus inscribed in a Coptic 
almanac: “ The rest of the holy old man, 
the just Joseph, the carpenter, husband of 
the Virgin Mary, Mother of God, who 
merited to becalled the Father of Christ” 
(quoted in Smith's “ Bible Dictionary” 
sub voc.). In Western martyrologies of 
the ninth century the name of Joseph is 
found, and from the same time the 
Greeks commemorated him along with 
the other saints of the Old Testament on 
the Sunday before Christmas, and along 
with Mary, David, and Jumes the Less, 
on the Sunday in the octave of Christmas 
(Bolland. 19 Martii, in “Comment. preev. 
ad S. Joseph,” § 2). In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries several orders in 
the West celebrated the feast of St. 
Joseph on March 19. Still “the feast 
of St. Joseph,” Thomassin says (* Traité 
des Festes,” p. 450), wus. unknown 
(t.e. as a feast of the whole Church) 
in the time of Gerson, who wrote difler- 
ent letters to cause it to be celebruted— 
one to the Duke of Berry in 1473. another 
to the cantor of the church of Chartres, 
another to all the churches. Gemecius, 
who has written the Life of Cardinal 
Ximenes, testifies that that cardinal “insti- 
tuted in his church the feast of St. Joseph.” 
St. Teresa and St. Francis of Sales in 
modern times were zealous in pee ane 
the devotion, and Gregory XV., in 1621, 
as well as Urban VIII., in 1642. made 
St. Joseph’s day (t.e. March 19) a holiday 
of obligation, Benedict AHI, in 1726, 
ordered his name to be inserted in the 
Litany of the Saints and in the Litany 
used in the “Commendation of the Soul,” 
after that of St. John the Baptist (Gavant. 
tom. li. p. 310). In 1871] Pius 1X., con- 
firming a decree of the Cungregation of 
Rites, put the whole Church under the 
patronage of St. Joseph, chose him as the 
Church’s protector, and made his feast a 
double of the first class. It was fitting 
that Christians should appeal to him who 
ence protected the human life of our 
Saviour, and ask his intercession in 
behalf of Christ’s mystical body. The 
same Pope had in September 1847 ex- 
tended the feast and oflice of St. J oseph's 
Patronage to the whole Church. The 
Pope required it to be celebrated on the 
third Sunday after Easter as a double of 
the second class (“ Manuale Decret. S. 
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Rit. Cong.” No, 2168). In other wap. 
the Church has marked her approval of 
the growing devotion to St. Joseph. The 
Creed is now said tn the Mass of both his 
feasts; his name is inserted after that of 
the Blessed Virgin in the prayer “A 
cunctis;” he is commemorated after her 
in the Suflrages of the Sainta; and his 
name comes before that of any other 
eee except the Angels and St. John 
aptist. (‘* Manuale,” 3709.) 

JOSEPH, ST... ORDERS OF, 
1. Josephites, Two communities bear, or 
have borne, this name. ‘I'he first was 
founded by Jacques Cretenet at J.yons 
about 1640, with the designation of 
“Priests of the Mission of St. Joseph; ” 
it was governed by a director-general ; 
its members did not take vows; and it 
devoted itself chiefly to the foreign 
missions, At the Revolution it was 
suppressed. ‘he second is a teaching 
institute, founded in 1817 at Grammont 
in Belziuin by the Canon Van Crom- 
brugghe, for giving a good education to 
the sons of persons in the commercial and 
industrial classes. Several houses of the 
instivute, Which is understood to be in e 
flourishing condition, have since bees 
founded at various places in Belgium. 

2. Lay HHospitallers, Daughters of St. 
Joseph, This society, the chief employ 
ment of which was the education of 
orphan girls, was founded at Bordeaux in 
1633 under the auspices of the archbishop 
Henn de Sourdis, by Marie Delpech, who 
afterwards established a great house of 
her order at Paris, called “ De la Provi- 
dence.” These daughters of St. Joseph 
were introduced into many large towns 
in Irance, but Iiélyot’s continuator does 
not mention whether they survived the 
Revolution. 

3. Nuns Hosmtallers_of St. Joseph. 
Founded in 1643 at La Fléche in Anjou 
by Mademoiselle de la Ferre. Besides 
the three vows of religion, these nuns 
took a fourth vow, to serve the poor. 
Betore the Revolution they had five or 
six houses, one of which was at Montreal 
in Canada. 

4. Nuns of St. Joseph of the Good 
Shepherd. This congregation was founded 
by the bishop of Puy, Henri de Maupas, 
at the suggestion of the Jesuit Father 
Médaille, iz 1650. Though dispersed at 
the Revolution, the religious retained the 
spirit and the love of their institute, and 
in 181] they were reorganised under an 
imperial decree, the mother bouse beiny 
settled at Clermont in Auvergne. This 
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congregation is actively at work, main- 
taining boarding-schools and free schools. 

5. Sisters of Charity of St. Joseph. 
The original name of the community of 
Sisters established by Mrs. Seton at Em- 
mittsburg, Md.,in 1sog, In ds5o0, with its 
dependencies, it assumed the habit: and 
the vows of the French Sisters of Charity 
of St. Vincent de Paul, of which the 
Emmittsburg house and its dependencies 
now form a province. But these Sis- 
ters in the diocese of New York, whose 
mother-house is at Mt. St. Vineent’s on 
the Hudson, were in 1846 made inde- 
pendent of Eminittsburg. [Sisrers oF 
CHanity, Supplement. | 

G. Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny. 
The first efforts of tbis community, 
founded by Anne Marie Javouhey, may 
be traced back to 1807, but it was first for- 
mally authorised in 1819, being then 
established at Autun. The reverend 
mother Javouhey was superior till her 
death in 1851. She visited all the 
French colonies in Asia, Africa, and 
America, besides several of those belong- 
ing to Incland, aud resided for a con- 
siderable time in some of them. A 
purning desire to labour in the conversion 
and civilisation of the negro and other 
aboriginal races took possession of her in 
consequence of these visits. She estab- 
lished her sisters in nearly all the French 
colonies; they never spared themselves 
when teaching, or nursing, or any other 
good work was required of them, and 
they have happily paved the way for the 
eventual reception of Christianity by 
many an African nation and American 
tribe. The congregation was contirmed 
by the Holy See in 1854. In 1859 it 
had 135 houses with 1323 members, in- 
cluding lay sisters. The establishments 
abroad (at the Senegal, French Guiana, 
Madagascar, Tahiti, &c.) employed 439 
sisters, all natives of France, with the 
exception of a few who came from 
Reunion, Martinique, and Trinidad. 

7. Sisters of St. Joscph of Bourg. 
This institute, founded in 1828 by Mer. 
Devie, bishop of Belley, in concert with 
the reverend mother Saint Benoit, at 
Bourg in the department of Ain, and 
devoting itself to teaching and works of 
charity, has spread itself in many parts 
of France, Switzerland, and America. 
In 1859 an average of two hundred 
candidates yearly presented themselves 
for the noviciate. 

8. Sisters of St. Joscph of the Appar- 


1 Ldlyct, Contin. iv. 676, 
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ttion. Of this congregation, founded in 
the south of France by Madame de 
Vialard in 1833, there were thirty houses 
in 1859, chiefly in Algeria and Aus 
tralia. The mother house is at Mar- 
seilles; teaching and nursing the sick are 
their chief employmenta, 

9, Ststers or Daughters of St. Joseph, 
This offshoot of the nuns of St. Joseph 
(No. 4 above) was in 1836 introduced 
into the diocese of St. Louis by Bishop 
Rosati, The Sisters of St. Joseph have 
since becn introduced into many other 
dioceses of the United States as well as 
Canada. 

JUBILEE. The year of jubilee 
(baba nv) was aD institution of the 
Levitical law (Levit. xxv. 8 ad /fin.). 
The Jews were to number seven sabbaths 
of years—se. forty-nine years, and the 
fiftieth (not the forty-ninth, as Petavius 
and many others have maintained against 
the plain words of the text v. 10, and 
Jewish tradition attested by Philo, 
Josephus, and the Talmud, was the year 
of jubilee. The blast of the trumpet 
proclaimed the jubilee throughout the 
land on the tenth day of the seventh 
mouth—+t.e. on the day of atonement. 
The land was to rest, as in sabbatical 
years; land and houses in the open country 
or in villages, without walls, reverted 
to their original owners or their heirs; 
all Ilebrew slaves were to go free. The 
law as a whole has no parallel in any 
other code, and it had a_ distinctly 
theocratic character. The IJebrews were 
the servants cf God and could not, there- 
fore, be the servants of men; the land 
belonged to God, and was only lent to the 
Hebrew tribes and families, who could 
not, therefore, be driven out by an 
human arrangement. The original posi- 
tion of affairs was to be restored after the 
sacred sabbatical period of years and on 
the day of atonement, when Israel's sins 
were purged and his communion with 
God renewed. Various explanations are 
given of the word jubilee, which is the 
English form of $5), Some (€.9. 
Gesenius and Knobel) suppose that the 
word means “joyful sound” (from 
49°); others make it refer to the 
lengthened blast of the trumpet or the 
streaming crowds of people (from 53°) 
to flow. See Hitzig on Jer. xxxiv. 8). 
Probably it is an old word for a horn or 
trumpet (Ewald, “ Alterthiim,” pp. 417 
seq.; Dillmann on Levit., p.609; ef. Exod. 
xix, 13, Jos. vi. 4-13). Most likely the 
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‘year cf setting free,” Ezek. xlvi. 16-18, 
is the year of jubilee. (So Dillmann, 
against Kuenen, “ Godsd.” i. 96; Well- 
hausen, “ Geschichte des Volkes Israel,” i. 
pp. 122 seg.; Smend on Ezek. pp. 382 
seg., who take it to mean the sabbatical 


year.) 

The Church of Christ has adopted 
the term jubilee from the Jewish Church, 
and proclaims from time to time a “ year 
of remission”—from the penal conse- 

uences of sin: she offers to her chil- 
dren, if they repent and make their peace 
with God and perform certain pious 
works, a plenary indulgence, and during 
this year she empowers even ordinary 
confessors to absolve from many reserved 
cases and censures, from vows, {c., Xe. 
An ordinary jubilee occurs at Home 
every twenty-fifth year, lasts from Christ- 
mas to Christmas, and is extended in the 
following year to the rest of the Church. 
An extraordinary jubilee is granted at any 
time, either to the whole Church or to par- 
ticular countries or cities, and not neces- 
sarily, or even usually, for a whole year. 
If the jubilee, whether ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, be granted to the faithful 
generally, the conditions for gaining it 
usually are to faust for three days—viz. on 
a Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; to 
Visit certain churches, and pray according 
to the intention of the Pope, to give alma, 
to confess and communicate. 

It was in 100 that the first jubilee 
was given. An impression prevailed at 
that time that great indulyence was 
granted in Rome at the beginning of each 
century, and with this belief many pil- 

ims flocked to the city. No document 
in the Papal archives was found to con- 
firm the tradition, but Boniface VIII. 
iene on Tebruary 22, “and for each 

undredth year to come, not only a full 
and more ample. but. rather a most full 
pardon of all sins” to those who repented 
and confessed, and visited the churches 
of St. Peter and St. Paul thirty times if 
Romans, fifteen times if strangers. The 
contemporary historian Giovanni Villani 
reckons the number of pilgrims to Rome 
that vear at 200,000. Clement VI. in a 
bull of 1343 made the jubilee recur every 
fiftieth year, adding to the previous con- 
ditions a visit to the Lateran church. 
This year the number of pilgrims is said 
to have renched a million. Urban VIL, 
in 1:389, reduced the cycle of the jubilee 
to thirty-three; Paul II., in 1470, to 
twenty-five years. (The chief works on 
the subject are “ Istoria degli Anni Santi,” 
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scritta da Alfani, Napoli, 1725; “ Tram 
tatus historico-theologicus de Jubilxo, 
auctore I'r, Theodoro a Sp. 8.,” Roma, 
1750; the Bull of Benedict XIV.,, 
‘‘ Inter preeteritos,” Dec. 3, 1749.) 

JUDGMENT, GENERAL. The 
fact that Christ will judge all men and 
angels together at the last day is taught 
with such clearness and iteration in the 
New Testament and in all the Creeds 
that we need not set about proving it 
here. It will be more to the purpose if 
we attempt to give a summary of the 
common theological teaching and popular 
belief on the matter, endeavouring to 
distinguish what is doubtful from that 
which is certain. We may remark by 
way of preface that the general judgment 
is intended to manifest before all intelli 
gent creatures tle justice of God, to ex- 
hibit Christ in his majesty before their 
eyes, to glorify the just, and to put the 
wiclied to open shame. 

1. The Circumstances of the Judyment. 
— As to the way in which that judzment 
will take place, and in which men are ta 
be asseinbled, much cannot be known for 
certain.” So St. Thomas writes (“ Suppl.” 
Ixxxvill. 4) and no sober-minded person 
will hesitate to agree with him. But he 
goes on to say that there is a probability in 
the inference from Scripture that as Christ 
ascended from Mount Olivet to heaven, so 
He will descend upon it to judge the 
world. ‘This probability will not be rated 
high by those who believe that our Lord 
did not ascend from the summit of the 
rountain, but from Bethany, on its east- 
ern slopes.! It was most natural that He 
should bid his disciples farewell in a re- 
tired place, endeared by many sacred 
memories, but such a sput offers no strik- 
ing fitness for his re-appearance to judze 
the world. At the “ sound of a trumpet” 
—t.e, according to St. Thomas (“ Suppl.” 
Ixxvi. 2),either the voiceor the mere appa- 
rition of Christ—the dead will wake. 
“The sign of the Son of Man will appear 
in heaven” (Matt. xxiv. 30), There is no- 
thing in the context to indicate the precise 
nature of this sign, but as the previous 
verse spealis of the darkening of the hea« 
venly bodies, the “sign” seems to con- 
sist in some luminous appearance follow- 


1 See Lue. xxiv. 50. The Empress Helena 
built, in memory of the Ascension, a church on 
the tup of Mount Olivet, close toa cave in which 
our lord was said to have taught (Euseb. Vie. 
Constant. iii. 43). The position of the churek 
probably opr emee belief, of which no 

aces appear till a much later that 
ascended from the summit. = — 
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the darkness and ushering in the 

ianic glory. The common opinion of 
the Fathers since Cyril of Jerusalem 
“ Cat.” 15), and of the schoolmen, is that 
the “sign” is the sign of the cross, con- 
spicuous in the sky, and this opinion de- 
veloped in the minds of some into the 
notion that the fragments of the wooden 
cross on which Christ died would be 
united miraculously and exhibited in the 
sky. Scripture tells us that Christ will 
appear in his majesty “in the clouds” 
(Matth. xxvi, 64), “with the angels of 
his might, in a flame of fire” (1 Cor. iii. 
13,2 Thess. i. 7)—fire which, according to 
Suarez (“In III. P.” disp. 57, quoted by 
Jungmann), “ will precede the judge on 
his way to judgment, in order to strike 
the damned with instant terror and to be 
the beginning of their torment, Obhrist 
will take his seat on his throne, and the 
just will be placed on the right, the 
wicked on the foft, of Ohrist (Matth. xxv. 
31-33). Itis impossible to say how far 
these expressions are to be taken strictly, 
and great Catholic authorities have leant, 
some to a literal, some to a metaphori- 
cal explanation (see eg. the authors 
quoted by Maldonatus on the passage in 
Matthew). Lastly, it has been a popular 
belief among Christians, as well as among 
Jewa and Moslems, that the judgment 
will take place in the valley of Josaphat, 
which has been identified with the narrow 
ravine of the Kidron on the eastern side 
of Jerusalem. This belief arose from the 
words of Joel (iv. 1; cf. v. 12), “ For be- 
hold in those days, and in that time, when 
I will turn again the captivity of Judah 
and Jerusalem, I will gather together 
all the nations and bring them down to the 
valley of Jehoshaphat, and will contend 
with them there because of my people 
and my inheritance Israel.” It is very 
doubtful whether the valley of Josaphat 
was areal place at all; in verse 14 it is 
called the “valley of decision,” and the 
name Jehoshapbat means “the Lord has 
judged.” If the prophet had a real 
place in view he may possibly have had 
the valley in the wildorness of Tekoa 
(2 Paralip. xx.), where Josaphat won 
asignal victory over three heathen nations. 
Anyhow, no valley of Josaphat near 
Jerusalem is mentioned in the Scriptures 
or in Josephus, or in any document older 
than the “Onomasticon” of Eusebius. Re- 
migius, on the strength of Joel’s words, 
asserted, in the middle of the ninth cen- 
omy that the wicked would be placed for 

in the valloy of Josaphat, while 
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the just were aga up in the air to 
meet their judge. This, says Merx, in his 
recent commentary on Joel (p. 199), is 
the earliest place in a Christian commen- 
tary on Joel, ‘ where the final judgment 
is fixed geographically and topographi- 
cally at Jerusalem in the valley of Je- 
hosaphat.” In the commen to 
which we have just referred an elaborate 
account of Christian and Jewish opinion 
on the matter will be found, 

2. “The man Christ is the judge, but 
[He exercises this office] with a power and 
authority which isnot human but divine ” 
(Petav. “ De Incarnat.” xii, 16), The 
saints (1 Cor. vi. 2) act with Him in his 
judicial functions; though probably this 
only means that they approve the justice 
of the sentence. It seems plain from 
Matth. xix. 28, that the Apostles are 
to judge the world in a stricter sense, 
though it is hard to imagine what this 
sense can be. St. Thomas conjectures 
( Suppl.” lxxxix. 1) that the Apostles and 
“ perfect ” men will notify the sentence to 
others. Ivis certain that all men will be 
judged (see the Athanasian Creed), and it 
is commonly held that the word “ all” is 
to be taken quite literally so as to include 
unbaptised infants, while it is at least the 
more approved opinion among theologians 
that angels also will then be tried. The 
books will be opened ( Apoc. xx. 12)— 
the books, perhaps, of conscience and of 
God's remembrance, The examination 
made will consist in this, that God will 
enlighten the mind of each concerning his 
own thoughts, words, and deeds, and 
those of all others. Nearly all theologians 
hold (though the Master of the Sentences 
was of a different mind) that the sins 
even of the just will be openly declared, in 
order that the judgment may be come 
plete, and that God's justice and mercy 
may shine forth. In each individual 
case sentence will be pronounced. St. 
Thomas (“Suppl.” Ixxxviii. 2), deems 
it more likely that no oral words will be 
used in the sentence. Many, however, 
who are at one with hin in thinking that 
no oral words will be used to individuals, 
still believe that the words in Matth. xxv. 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father,” &c., 
“Depart, ye cursed,” &c., will be orall 
addressed to the multitude of the say 
and of the lost. : 

JUDGMENT, PARTICULAR. 
The doctrine of the Church on this point 
is clearly explained in the Spee J 
words of the Roman Catechism (P. I, 
a. 7 of the Creed). There are “twe 
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occasions on which each and every man 
must appear before God, and render an 
account of every thought, action and 
word, undergoing finally the immediate 
sentence of the judge. Of these occasions 
the first happens when a man departs 
this life; for straightway he is set before 
the judgment-seat of God, and there a 
most just inquiry is made into all that he 
has ever done, said, or thoucht, this being 
called the private " (or, as we pecan gh in 
English, the particular) “judgment.” The 
essence of the doctrine lies in the belief 
that the eternal lot of the soul is deter- 
mined by the judgment of God imme- 
mediately after its separation from the 
body, and so much as this must be con- 
sidered an article of faith, although there 
has been no formal and explicit definition 
on the point. The doctrine, however, is 
clearly implied in the statement of the 
Council of Florence, that souls which quit 
their bodies in a state of grace, but in 
need of purification, are cleansed in pur- 
gatory, whereas souls which are perfectly 

ure “are at once (mor) received into 

eaven,” and those which depart “in 
actual mortal, or merely with original, 
sin,” “at once descend into hell”! (“ De- 
cretum Unionis”). The Fathers of Flor- 
ence follow in this part of their decree the 
Constitution “ Benedictus Deus,” issued by 
Benedict XII. in the year 1336. 

It cannot be said that many testimonies 
can be produced from Scripture to prove 
the doctrineasit has just been io be pee 
Nor need we wonder at this. e books 
of the Hebrew Bible for the most part 
speak obscurely of the life beyond the 
grave, while those of the New Testament 
are chiefly occupied with the great truths 
that Christ had risen and that He would 
come again to judge the world. Still at 
least one passage from the gospel of St. 
Luke, xvi. 29 seg., justifies the belief of 
the Church and excludes reasonable doubt 
on the matter. Our Lord represents 
Lazarus and Dives as receiving their re- 
spective rewards immediately after death. 
The former goes to the “ bosom of Abra- 
ham ;” the latter lifts up “his eyes in 
Hades, being in torments.” He must of 
course have been sentenced before the 
dat judgment, because the rich man’s 

rethren are spoken of as still alive. It is 
true that we cannot draw dogmatic infer- 
encea from all the details of this or any 
other parable, and it is often hard to de- 
termine how much belongst) the clothing 

1 “Infernum.’® Hell must be taken here in 
a large sense to include the Limbo of infants. 
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of the narrative, how much is meant te 
teach a moral or doctrinal lesson. Still 
we may contidently the truth, that 
judgment follows hard on death, as part 
of the main teaching which the story con- 
veys, and so, as we shall presently see, St. 
Augustine understood the passage. 
Several other places of Scripture are 
quoted in proof, but some, as we cannot 
help thinking, are irrelevant, none t. 
Kccli. xi. 27 6 may refer to the judg- 
ment which God brings on the wicked by 
the very act of cutting them off in the 
midst of their prosperity. Eccles. xi. 9, 
xii. 1,.1s far too vague to serve the pur- 
pose for which it is alleged. Our English 
Catechism urges the verse in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (ix. 27), “It is appointed 
unto all men once to die, and that 
the judgment.” Thewhole passage scarcely 
encourages us to understand the judgmont 
as the particular one. “ As it is appointed 
unto all men once to die, and after thie 
the judgment, so also Christ, being once 
offered to bear away the sins of many, 
will be manifested a second time without 
sin to those who wait for him unto salva- 
tion.” The natural meaning seeme to be 
that as men have to die once only and 
afterwards to be judged, so Christ had to 
die once only and afterwards will come, 
no longer laden with the sins of the 
world, to judge mankind. At all eventa, 
St. Thomas and Estius both think that 
the writer of the Epistle had the genera 
not the particular, judgment in his mind. 
The tradition of the Church on the 
particular judgment was for a long time 
obscured by the Millennarian errors which 
were held in early times even by many 
Catholics, otherwise orthodox, and by the 
uncertainty which long prevailed on the 
state of souls in the period between death 
and the general resurrection. St. Augus- 
tine, however, speaks clearly and em- 
hatically, and that, not for himself only, 
But for the Ohurch of his time. He is 
speaking of books on the soul written 
by Vincentius Victor, and he insists that 
there is nothing in them except what is 
vain or erroneous or else mere commone 
place familiar to all Catholics. As an 
instance of the last, he gives Victor’s 
teaching on the meaning of the parable 
from St. Luke about which we have 
already spoken. “For with respect to 


1 Protestant commentators are also divided 
on the meaning of the word “judyment.” Sees 
Littnemann, ad loc. Ltinemann himself com 
siders that the aera rovro leaves the time at 
which the judgment is to follow quite indefinite, 
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that,” says St. Augustine (“De Anima et 
ina : y” lib. ii. n. 8), “which he 
(Victor most rightly and vat soundly 
ioves, viz. that souls ure judged when 
they quit the body, before they come to 
that judgment which must: be passed upon 
them when reunited to the bofly, and are 
tormented or glorified in that very flesh 
which they inhabited here—was this, then, 
a matter of which you were actually un- 
awareP Who is there with a mind s0 
encrusted with obstinacy against the 
Gospel as not to hear, or hearing not to 
believe, these things, in the story of the 

r man, taken after his death to Abra- 

am’s bosom, and of the rich man, whose 
—— in hell ae before us P” 
eologians adduce various arguments 
to show the reasonableness of belief in the 
rticular judgment. ‘The time,” says 
uarez, “for merit and demerit ends with 
death; that, therefore, is the most suit- 
able time for judging each man’s acts, 
me reason existing for further delay” 
(Suarez, “In ILI. P.” disp. 52, § 2, 
uoted by Jungmann, “De Noviss.” cap. 
u art. 2). St. Thomas meets the obvious 
objection that there is no need of two 
jndoments; by pointing out that it befits 
each to be judged both as an individual 
and as a member of the whole human 
race; that God's eae must be publicly 
as well as privately manifested; and thit 
the sentence passed in the particular 
judgment cannot be completely executed 
till the budy is reunited to the soul 
(“ Suppl.” Ixxxviii. 1). 

The common opinion is that souls are 
judged at the moment and in the place of 
death. God manifests to the soul by some 
interior illumination its state and its future 
lot, whereupon the soul, to borrow the 
illustration of St. Thomas (“Suppl.” lxix. 
2), finds the place which belongs to it in 
heaven or purgatory, or hell, just as bodies 
find their place according to the law of 

vity. Popular representations which 

escribe the soul as borne by angels before 
the tribunal of God, there to be accused 
by devils and defended by the guardian 
angels, are innocent in themselves, and 
are, indeed, sanctioned by Scripture. Still 
they are popular representations, after all, 
not interded as accurate statements of the 
literal truth. 

JUDICA PBALM. Pa, xiii. is said— 
preceded and followed by the versicle 

Introibo ” (“I will enter to the altar of 
God,” &c.)—at the beginning of all Masses 
except those for the dead and those said 
during the time of the Passion. On these 
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occasions the psalm is omitted because of 
its joyful character. St. Ambrose tells 
us the verse of the psalm already referred 
to, “I will enter to the altar of God: of 
God who maketh glad my youth,” was 
recited by the neophytes as they walked 
after baptism and confirmation from the 
font to the altar in order to receive com- 
nunion. Since the ninth century, at 
least, this psalm has been said at the 
beginning of the Mass, and this use was 
common to the churches of Spain, France, 
Germany, and England from about the 
same time. Le Brun, i. p. 111, gives 
minute details on the history of the psalin 
as used at Mass. 

suDIcaTum. (See THREE CHap- 
TERS. | : 

JUDICES SYNODALES. Thie 
judges to whom the Roman Curia com- 
mits the trial of causes in different coun- 
tries are so called. They must hold some 
dignity in a cathedral church, and must 
be nominated by the bishop in the diocesan 
synod. There should be not Jess than four 
for each diocese. If a judexr synodalis die 
in the interval between two synods, the 
bishop nominates some one to take his 
place until the next synod meets, All 
nominations, whether in or out of synod, 
must be reported to the Pontifical Secre- 
tary of Petitions (supplicum libellorum). 
(Ferraris, Juder, § 66.) 

JUDICIUM DEF (ordeal, sugement 
de Diex). The proof of facts eae 
mony being attended with many difli- 
culties in an unsettled state of society, it 
has beer commonly believed in many 
countries that for the protection of inno- 
cence and the detection of guilt, the case 
being doubtful, if the divine justice were 
solemnly appealed to, the necessary proof 
would be supplied by a direct exhibition 
of divine power.' All the early barbarian 
codes, the Salic, Ripuarian, Burgundian 
law, &c., allow the appeal to the “judg- 
ment of God.” The modes were various: 
among them were walking over red-hot 
plouguebares or live coals, handling red- 

ot iron, eating blessed bread [EuLoe1z], 
the trial by hot water, and the trial by cold 
water. It was believed that a perjurer 
could not swallow blessed bread. In 
the trial by hot water the person whose 
innocence was in question had to plunge 
his arm into a caldron of boiiing water. 
In that by cold water, he was bound band 
and foot and thrown into a pond, a cord 
being fastened to him; if he floated, it 
was held that the water rejected him and 

1 Cp. Soph. Ant, 264, Virg. din. xi, 787. 
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that he was guilty ; if he sank, that he was 
innocent. Lastly, there was the trial by 
combat; it being devoutly believed that 
the man whose cause was just would not 
be permitted by heaven to be vanquished 
Ly his adversary. To give a few instances 
—the Empress Cunegunde (about a.p. 
1010) is said to have walked unhurt over 
red-hot ploughsharos, when she eG 
to the judgment of God in disproof of her 
alleged unchastity; the champion of the 
Empress Theutburga (860) passed vic- 
toriously through the trial of hot water; 
a monk, Petrus Igneus, in the eleventh 
century, to establish the truth of his 
testimony against the Bishop of Florence, 
walked between two great fires placed 
close together, and was not scorched. 
See the curious article by Kober in 
Wetzer and Welte, in which the view 
is taken that the Church permitted these 
ordeals, the issue of paganism, but with- 
out approving of them, and gradually, 
through the decisions of Popes and the 
treatises of doctors, assisted to put them 
down. Most of the ordeals were aban- 
doned in the course of the twelfth cen- 

. The trial by combat was abolished 
by St. Louis (about 1250) within his own 
dominions; in England it was nominally 
legal down to a much later period. 

suRIsDIcTromw. (Jus dicere, to 
administer justice, was one of the “tria 
verba” which denoted the functions of a 
Roman pretor.) Jurisdiction is detined 
as “the power of anyone who has public 
authority and pre-eminence over others 
for their rule and government.” 

Jurisdiction is first divided into 
ecclesiastical and civil. The former is 
that which is concerned with causes 
relating to the worship of God and the 
spiritual salvation of souls; it is exercised 
elther in the forum eaternum or in the 
forum internum. Civil or political juris- 
diction is conversant with secular causes, 
and has in view the temporal government 
of the commonwealth. It is exercised 
only in the forum exrternum., 

Jurisdiction is again divided into vol- 
untary and contentious, The first is exer- 
cised over persons who voluntarily submit 
themselves to its operation, as in the 
case of manumissions and adoptions in 
the civil order, and ordinations, benedic- 
tions, absolutions, &c., in the ecclesiastical 
order. It must not be supposed that the 
validity of such acts depends upon the 
willingness of the parties interested to 
submit to them ; as when aclub empowers 
a president whom it kas elected to frame 
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bylaws for them, the validity of whick 
depends upon the voluntary accession of 
the members. ‘The acts are valid, firstly 
and chiefly, because done by a power 


which had the right to do them—t.e, 
which had jurisdiction. Contentious 


jurisdiction is that which is exercised 
over persons even against their will; it 
implies a dispute, contending parties, and 
a tribunal. ‘Thirdly, jurisdiction may be 
either ordinary or dete ated. Ordinary 
jurisdiction is that which belongs to any- 
one of his own right, or by reason of his 
office, in virtue of some law, canon, or 
custom, Delegated jurisdiction is that 
which a man has, not of his own right, 
but by the commission of another, in 
whose place he officiates. Ceareepeetiae! 

Ordinary jurisdiction may be acqui 
in three ways: (1) by commission from 
the supreme ruler, conceded either to the 
dignity or to the individual; (2) by law 
or canon; (3) by custom or prescription. 
Thus, by the Supreme Pontiff are con- 
stituted as ordinary judges, legates, 
patriarchs, primates, arch bishops, bisho 
the officials of the Curia, &c. By the 
supreme lay power are constituted, in the 
civil order, viceroys, governors, prefects, 
magistrates, &c., who all enjoy ordinary 
jurisdiction, By law or canon those are 
constituted ordinary judges who are 
elected to office by public bodies according 
to the statutes of their foundation, and by 

ublic functionaries according to law. 
‘his is the case with the rectors of uni- 
versities, the superiors of convents, the 
provoets of chapters, and the vicats-general 
uf bishops. The third way is by custom; 
& jurisdiction which has been exercised 
without challenge for forty years is held 
to be validated by prescription, and is 
considered ordinary. 

All the Apostles received their juris- 
diction, which (except in the case ef St. 
Peter) was personal and extraordinary, 
immediately from Christ. This jurisdic- 
tion they did not transmit; the bishops 
and their successors receive their jurisdic- 
tion from Christ, but through Peter. 
Such at least is the view now generally 
held; but even if the bishops be deemed 
to derive their jurisdiction immediately 
from Christ, all Catholics agree that it is 
in such manner subject to the supreme 
pastorate of the Pope, that “it can be 
restrained by hisauthority and sovereignty, 
and, for a lawful cause, altogether taken 
away.”! 

Confessors belonging to the 

' Benedict XIV., quoted by Ferraris, § 88. 
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erders have Petipa dest from the Pope 
ever the faithful generally in the tribunal 
of penance, the approbation of the bishop 
having been obtained. 

Every confessor must have jurisdiction 
in foro tnterno, otherwise he cannot 
validly absolve. An absolution given by 
& priest without jurisdiction is void. 
Nevertheless, if the penitent be in articulo 
mortis, or sincerely believed to be so, he 
may be validly absolved, not only from sins, 
venial and mortal, which have been be- 
fore confeased, but from all ecclesiastical 
censures, even in reserved cases, by el 
aimplepriest, even though he be degrad " 
or an apostate, or irregular [IRREGU- 
Laker], or a heretic. 

The jurisdiction of the priest is of 
ecclesiastical right, so far as ita bestowal, 
enlargement, and restriction are con- 

, for it is the Church which confers 
it, and in such a manner as she deems to 
be expedient in the Lord; but it is of 
divine right inasmuch as the faculty of 
remitting sin, for the sake of which it 
exists, is “‘ conferred on the priest in ordi- 
nation through the power of the Holy 
Ghost.”' (Ferraris, Jurtsdictto.) 

JUS SPORTY (lit. “right of spoil”). 
By “spolium ” is meant the property belong- 

to a beneficed ecclesiastic at the time 
of his death which he could not legally 
dispose of by will. According te the 
canons a bishop or other ecclesiastic 
_ bas only a right to such a portion of 
the diocesan revenues as is sufficient 
to maintain him and enable him to dis- 
charge his functions efficiently. What- 
ever exceeds this is the property of the 
Church. If therefore an ecclesiastic at 
his death be found to be possessed of 
property, the result of savings from his 
share of Church emoluments, that pro- 
rty ought to return to the Church ; 

natural heirs have no right to it. It is 
recorded of a great number of saints that, 
penetrated by this feeling, they took care 
to dispose of their ecclesiastical revenues 
to the last farthing in almsdeeds and 
other good works, so that, when death 
came, they might depart naked out of this 
world ast ey had come naked into it. St. 
Thomas of Villanova on his deathbed, 
“having commanded all the money then 
in his on (which amounted to four 
thousand ducats) to be distributed among 
the poor in all the parishes of the city, 
then ordered all his to be given to 
the rector of his college, except the bed 
on which he lay. Being desirous to go 

' ‘Cone. Trid. Sess. xiv. 7. 
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naked out of the world, he gave this bed 
also to the jailer for the use of prisone:s, 
but borrowed it of him till such time ae 
he should expire.”! Warham, th last 
Catholic archbishop of Canterbury, ro- 
joiced to hear as he was dying that only 
thirty pounds were left in his coffers. 
St. Francis stripped himself of the ver 
clothes that he wore and gave them bac 
to his father, that neither he nor the 
world might henceforth have any claim 
upon one another. Such examples might 
be indefinitely multiplied. A dim feeling 
in the populat mind, that such was the 
more perfect way for the ministers of 
Christ, may have had something to do 
with the rise of this singular jus spolss 
(or, aa it was also called, raptte capite, 
“seize and take”), in virtue of whicb, im 
the rude ages following the fall of the 
Western mpire, anyone who was present 
when a beneficed ecclesiastic expired 
thought himself at liberty to seize and 
carry off whatever property belonging to 
the deceased he could lay his hands on. 
Naturally the bulk of this spoil fell to lay- 
men, who were more rapacious and less 
scrupulous than clerks. The scandalous 
abuses to which the custom led may be 
conceived; for ages councils denounced 
them and legislated against them, but in 
vain. If, however, we eonsider the ex- 
treme opposite to the jus spolsi—what we 
may call the jus heredttatis et leyationis— 
the night claimed by beneficiaries in non- 
Catholic communions to transmit and 
bequeath the savings of their ecclesiastical 
revenues to their children, we must admit 
that, while preserving the outward sem- 
blance of decorum, this practice is intrin- 
sically far more scandalous than its 
opposite. 

As the power of sovereigns increased 
in Europe, they began to restrain the 
indiscriminate plunder just described, and 
in the case of bishops, to draw the jus 
spolts to themselves, Innocent III. com- 
ae (1207) that the servants of Philip 

J. had stripped the house and lands of a 
deceased bishop of Auxerre of Property of 
every description, leaving only the bare 
walls. The inferior feudal lords claimed 
the same right over the property of 
deceased ecclesiastics on their domains, 
The incessant efforts of councils gradually 
obtained the renunciation of the right on 
the part of sovereigns and Jay lords In 
the thirteenth century it began to be 
claimed, in a modified form, by the 
Church herself; and many Conatitutiou 

' Alban Butler, Sept. 18, 
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of later Popes confirmed and defined the 
claim. Thus it came to be a principle 
of law that the “spoils” of beneficiaries 
dying without the faculty of devising, or 
in a foreign country, or which were ac- 
quired by illicit trading, belonged of 
right to the Camera Apostolica or Papal 
treasury. This right, admitted in Italy 
for all orders of clergy, and in Castile 
in the case of bishops, was not allowed 
in France, Germany, Belgium, or Por- 
tugal. 

It need hardly be said that this jus 
spolts does not extend to the patrimonial 
property of ecclesiastics, nor to personal 
gifts and other uisitions lawfully 
derived to them during life from non- 
ecclesiastical sources. The law lays down 
various ruke for distinguishing as equit- 
ably asa possible between the two classes 
of property, if an ecclesiastic has died 
possessed of both. From the end of the 
sixteenth century the right of spoil was 
compromised in the kingdom of Naples 
for av annual payment to the Camera. 
(Ferraris, Spoltum; art. by Kober in 
Wetzer and Welte.) 

JUSTICE, in the widest sense, the 
sense which concerns us here, isnota special 
virtue, because it includes all the super- 
natural virtues. According to St. Thomas 
(1 2nda, qu. cxiii. a. 1), it “implies a certain 
rectitude of order, even in the interior 
disposition of a man, inasmuch, namely, 
as the highest part of man is subjected to 
God and the inferior powers of the soul 
are subjected to that which is supreme, 
viz. to reason.” Justice in this sense 
involves subjection to God and therefore 
the absence of mortal sin, which is rebel- 
lion against Him; while perfect justice is 
identical with the perfection of every 
virtue. Scripture constantly uses justice 
(PT¥ APTS, diuatocvvn) in this large 
acceptation—e.g. “Abraham believed God, 
_and he reckoned it to him as justice ” 
(Gen. xv. 6; cf. Galat. iii. 6, James ii. 
23, and innumerable other passages). The 
“authorised version” renders the Greek 
and Hebrew words in these cases 
‘‘ righteousness,” and this has become the 
familiar name among English Protestanta, 
The change of word does not seem to 
mark any ditference of principle, though, 
of course, the older Protestants held that 
the justice of Christ is imputed to us—t.e, 
reckoned to our account—whereas the 
Catholic doctrine is that justice or 
righteousness does indeed come from the 
grace of God, but that it inheres in the 
soul ard consists in a real change of the 
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moral character. “He who doeth justice 
is just ” (John, 1 Ep. iii. 7). 

It is this general sense of the word 
justice which is important in theology, 
and the plan of this Dictionary does not 
require that we should treat at length of 
justice as @ particular virtue. As such, it 
igs commonly defined in words adopted by 
theologians from Ulpian as the “ firm 
and abiding resolve (voluntas) to give 
each his own right.” It is subdivided 
into legal justice—which orders a man’s 
actions to the common good, in which, of 
course, he himself shares—and particular 
justice, which orders the duties of yan to 
man. ‘This latter again is subdivided into 
distributive Jjustice—which inclines su- 
periors to a just distribution of burdens 
and advantages among their subjects— 
and commutative justice, which consists 
in giving to each his strict rights—e.g. 
paving debts, taxes, &c. Commutative, 
unlike legal, justice lies solely in the per- 
formance of duties to others, whereas the 
agent's own good is part of the common 
good; unlike distributive justice, it deals 
only with strict rights and is for these 
reasons justice in the most proper sense of 
the word. 

JUSTIFICATION. The difference 
of belief on the way by which sinners are 
justified before God, formed the main 
subject of contention between Catholics 
and Protestants at the time of the Refor- 
mation. “If this doctrine” (se. the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone) “ fafls,” 
says Luther in his“ Table Talk,” “ it is all 
over with us.” Qn this account the 
Council of Trent was at pains to define 
most clearly and explicitly the Catholic 
tradition on the matter, placing it in 
sharp opposition to the contrary tenets of 
the Reformers, We confine ourselves 
here to the process by which adults are 
elevated from a state of death and ain to 
the favour and friendship of God; for 
with regard to infants the Church of 
course teaches that they are justified in 
baptism without any act of their own. 

Justification, then, according to the 
council] (Sess. vi. 5, 6), begins with the 
grace of God which touches a sinner’s 
heart and calls bim to repentance. This 
grace cannot be merited ; it proceeds solely 
from the love and mercy of God. It is, 
however, in man’s power to reject or to 
receive the inspiration from above; it is 
in his power to turn to God and to virtue or 
to persevere in sin. And grace does not 
constrain but assist the free-will of the 
creature. So assisted, the sinner is die 
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posed or prepared and adapted for justifi- 
cation, he believes in the revelation and 
promises of God, especially in the truth 
‘*that a sinner is justified by God's grace, 
through the redemption which is in 
Christ Jesus;’’ he fears the justice, hopes 
in the mercy of God, trusts that God will 
be merciful to him for Christ’s sake, 
begins ‘‘to love God as the fountain of all 
justice, hates and detests his sins.’’ ‘‘ This 
disposition or preparation is followed 


by justification itself, which justification 
consists, not in the mere remission of sins, 
but in the sanctification and renewal of 
the inner man by the voluntary reception of 
[God’s] grace and gifts, whence a man 
becomes just instead of unjust, a friend 
instead of a foe, and so an heir according 
to hope of eternal life.”’ . . . ‘‘ By the 
merit of the most holy Passion through 
the Holy Spirit the charity of God is shed 
abroad in the hearts of those who are 
justified,’’ &c. 

We may turn to the views of Lutherans 
and Calvinists, as thev are to be found in 
their authoritative Confessions. They are 
at one with Catholics in attributing the 
beginning of justification to the mere 
grace of God, and in excluding all merit 
or title on the part of the sinner. But 
Lutherans maintained that man ‘‘ could 
contribute absolutely nothing to his own 
conversion,’’ that ‘‘fatth in = Christ, 
regeneration, renewal,’’ are to be ascribed 
‘* solely to the working of God and to the 
Holy Spirit’? (Solid. Declar. de Lib. 
Arbitr.’’ ¢ 20, p. 635, quoted in Mohler’s 
‘*Symbol.’’ p. 108). Herethe Lutherans 
follow their master, whocompared man un- 
der the action of grace to ‘‘a trunk ora 
stone’’ (‘‘In Gen.’’xx.; Mohler, p. 107). 
The Calvinists, on the other hand, did 
admit that man was active as well as 
passive under the influence of grace 
(‘‘Confess. Helvet.’’ cap. ix. p.21; Mohler, 
p. 118); but as they held grace to be irre- 
sistible they could not, of course, allow the 
Tridentine doctrine that man is free to 
accept or reject the invitation of God. 
Both the Lutheran and Calvinist errors 
with regard to human co-operation are 
excluded and condemned (Sess. vi. De 
Justif. can. 4, 5, 6). Secondly, whereas 
Catholics understand by justification the 
renewal of man’s moral nature by divine 
grace, the reformers took it to mean ‘‘the 
remission of sins and the imputation of 
the justice of Christ’’ (Calvin. ‘‘ Instit.’’ 
cap. xi. @ 2; Mohler, p. 136; and so 
‘* Solid. Dectar.”’ iii. De Fid. Justif. ¢ 11, 
Mohler, p. 135), faith being the condi- 
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tion on which those benefits are given. 
Here is the hinge on which the whole 
controversy turns. Catholics regard jus- 
tification as an act by which a man is 
really made just; Protestants, as one in 
which he is merely declared and reputed 
just, the merits of another—viz. Christ 
—being made over to his account. 
With Catholics justification is effected by 
grace inherent in the soul; with Protes- 
tants it is something external to the soul al- 


together—a sentence which is pronounced 
by the divine judge. True (and we are 
bound in fairness to lay great stress on 
this), Protestants hold that real and in- 
terior sanctification follows upon justi- 
fication, so that change in heart and life 
is the sure and only test that aman really 
has been justified by faith, or, in other 
words, that the merits of Christ have 
been imputed to him. Still a very im- 
portant difference between the Catholic 
and Protestant views remains. To the 
Catholic, sanctification and justification 
are the same thing, or at most two 
aspects of the same thing—viz. of the act 
by which God makes a soul just and holy 
in his sight. To the Lutheran or Cal- 
vinist, they aredistinct, both in themselves 
and in the order of time at which they 
take place. For it was the contention of 
Protestant theologians that a soul is first 
justified—z.e. accepted as just for the 
merits of Christ apprehended through faith 
and then, as a necessary consequence, 
sanctified—z.e. really made holy. Lastly, 
as Protestants believed that concupiscence 
—t.e. the mere interior temptation to 
sin, unaccompanied by wilful consent— 
constituted sin in the strict sense, and 
since all are liable to such temptations, 
they held very inadequate notions of 
sanctification. ‘‘God,’’ Calvin writes, 
‘“bepins this work of interior renewal 
in his elect, and proceeds with it 
throughout the whole course of their lives, 
and that sometimes slowly, so that they 
always remain subject to the sentence of 
death before his tribunal ’’ (‘‘ Instit.’’ iii. 
11; Mohler, p. 144). Very different is 
the Catholic belief, according to which 
justification excludes all mortal sin from 
the soul and makes the love of God and 
man sovereign within it, so that the just 
man is in no way liable to the sentence 
of death at God’s judgment seat. Sin, 
no doubt, remains, more in some, less in 
others, but it is venial sin, which does not 
incur the sentence of eternal woe or 
forfeit God’s friendship. 

The Protestant doctrine has only an 
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apparest foundation in Scripture. Un- 
doubtedly, the Ilebrew word pyyn, the 
Greek Sicaicw in the Sept. and N.T,, 
often mean, not to make, but to pro- 
nounce just by a legal sentence. The 
judye may in this sense “justify” a man 

cause his cause is good, or from corrupt 
motives although his cause is bad. Thus 
in Deut. xxv. 1, the judves are directed to 
justify (p'7¥I}, LAX duxawowor) the 
just (s.e. to pronounce him just) and to 
make the wicked wicked—t.e. to pro- 
nounce him to be so. Here the Vulgate has 
“justitia palmam dabunt ”— but in Prov. 
xvii. 15, “ he who justifies the wicked and 
condemns ” (lit. “ makes wicked,” or as we 
might say “ makes out to be wicked ”) “ the 
just—an abomination to the Lord are 

th the one and the other,” it represents 
ptyn by “justitico.” We do not there- 
fore, for a moment, dream of bringing any 
philological objection to the Protestant 
view, nor do we deny that the. Scrip- 
tural idea of justification does imply legal 
acquittal, Lut why does God pronounce 
the sinner just? Not because he comes 
to trial with clean hands, for by the 
hypothesis he comes laden with guilt. 
Not because, being actually unjust, he is 
pronourced just on the ground of a legal 
fiction by which the merits of another 
are made over to his account, for such a 
procedure would be unworthy of a human, 
much more of divine, justice. The true 
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answer surely is that God purifies the 
soul by turning it from love of self to divine 
love, and that thus He at the same moment 
renders and pronounces the sinner just. 

Scripture abundantly confirms the 
reasonableness of the inference. Itdescribes 
God as “destroying” and taking away 
iniquity ; it speaks of the blood of Ohrist, 
which ‘cleanses us from all sin.” If ir 
Ps. xxxi. (IIeb. xxxii.) we read that the 
man is blessed “ whose iniquity is taken 
away, whose sin is covered, to wuom the 
Lord doth not reckon or impute sin,” 
this blessedness dies not consist in mere 
forgiveness, for the verse ends, “ in whose 
spirit there 1s no guile.” Two in 
St. Paul show that he knew nothing of 
the spurious distinction between justifica- 
tion and sanctification. After telling the 
Corinthians that great sinners, thieves, 
proftlizates, slanderers, &c., will not inherit 
the “ kingdom of God,” he continues ‘‘ And 
such were some of vou, but you washed 
yourselves” (Vulg., “‘you were washed ”), 
“but you were sanctified, but you were 
justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus,” 
&e. (1 Cor. vi. 11). Here sanctification 
is put beforo justification, and if the Pro- 
testant theory were correct, the whole 
matter would have been thrown into 
obscurity and confusion. Again in 
Ephes. iv. 24, “ Put on the new man 
who has been created according to Ch 
in justice and holiness of truth, 
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ZINGS AND QUEENS, EM- 
PERORS, ETC., PRAYERS FOR. 
St. Paul (1 Tim. ii. 1) commands prayers 
to be made for kings and all in authority, 
and there is abundance of proof that the 
early Obristians faithfully observed this 
duty, even if their rulers were heathen or 
heretical. Two instances out of many 
will suffice. “ We sacrifice,” says Ter- 
tullian (“ Ad Scap.” 2), “ for the health of 
the Emperor, but to our God and his.” 
So Athanasius prayed publicly for the 
heretical Emperor Constantine, as we 
know from his own words. (‘‘ Apol. ad 
Constant.” c. 11): “Idid but say, ‘Let 
us pray for the most pious [mperor 
(Abyovorov) Constantius,’ and straight- 
way all the people shouted with one 
voice, ‘Christ, help Constantius!’ and 
kept on praying thus.” At a later date, 
however, the names of emperors who 


formally separated tnemselves from the 
Church were left out in the diptychs, 
When the diptychs fell out of use the 
name of the king or emperor was put in 
the Canon of the Mass, and it is wanting 
in very few mediseval missals. Not only 
did the ancient English liturgies put the 
names of the sovereigns in the Oanon 
but many editions of the Sarum Missal 
have a votive Mass “ pro Rege ” (Maskell, 
“Ancient Liturgy of the Church of 


England,” p. 275). The name of the 
sovereign, however, is left out in the 
modern Roman Missal, and Gavantus 


(“Thesaur.” P. II. tit. viii.), saya that it 

cannot be added except in virtue of an 

Apostolic privilege such as that granted 

to Philip II. of Spain by Pius V.2. Merati 

in his note modities the statement so far 

as to allow that the name of the sove 
) This fact has been disputed by Binterim. 
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reign may be inserted by “old and lawful 
custom,” such as prevailed in France and 
Venice, when the names of the king and 
the doge were inserted. Inthe U.S. all 
lawful authorities are remembered pri- 
vately in the prayers of the faithful, 
though no mention is nade of them in 
the liturgy. (Le Brun, tom. ii.; Hefele, 
“ Beitrage,” vol. il. pp. 299 seq.) 

miss. (4) Kiss of Peace.—\1) Among 
Jews (Gen. xxxiii. 4, 2 Kings xiv. 33, 
Job xxi. 27) and heathen the kiss was 
ased much more freyuently than pea 
ourselves as a mere sign of good will an 
charity. Among the Romans, indeed, the 
use of the oscu/um was regulated by cus- 
tom and law. The custom was naturally 
adopted and raised to a higher significance 
among Christians. Thus St. Paul tells 
those to whom he wrote that they are to 
salute each other in “a holy kiss” (ev 
aig dyip, Rom. xvi. 16, 1 Cor. xvi. 

, 1 Thess. v. 26), while St. Peter (1 Ep. 
v. 14) speaks of a “ kiss of charity ” (ev 
pAnpare ayanns). iAnpa aywv, Pidnpza 
ayanns, Goracpos, PiAnua pvorixoy—and 
in liturgical languaye eipnyvy—are the Greek 
words most used by Christian writers for 
the holy kiss; the Latins employ osculum 
sanctu.n, osculum pacis, pacem dare, 
offerra, &c. Tertullian (‘“ De Orat.” 18) 
speaxs of the “kiss of peace which is the 
‘ geal of prayer,” and Olement of Alexax- 
dria (‘‘ Pedagog.” Wi. 11, p. 301, ed. 
Potter) says the kiss “should be mysti- 
eal,” and enlarges on the purity of inten- 
ton with which it should be given. 

(a) At Mass.—The kiss of peace was 
given at Mass from the earliest times, as 
appears from Justin, “ Apol.” i. 65. To 
avoid the dangers of abuse to which 
Athenagoras Legat. 32 (quoting ap- 
parently an earlier writer) refers, the 
‘ Apostolic Constitutions” (vii. 11) 
order a rigid separation of the sexes. 

In two striking ways the Roman 
practice with regard to the kiss of peace 
at Maas differs from that of uther churches. 
In all the Easiern, as well as in the Mvuz- 
aralic and Ambrvsian liturgies, the kiss 
is given before the .\flertory and consecra- 
tion. This is the order recognised by 
Justin (loc, cit.), and probably arises partly 
from a desire to begin the sacred action 
in peace, partly because the exhortation 
of ks Apostle, at the close of some of his 
epistles, led Christians to salute each other 
at the end of the Jections, which came in 
the Mass of the Catechumens (?.e. in the 
earlier part of the service). Inthe Roman 
Mase, on the other hand, the kiss of peace 


‘on the whole of the sacred action. 
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follows the consecration, and ie closely 
connected with the communion; an ordes 
which Iunocent I. defends in his cele- 
brated letter to Decentius, on the grou d 
that the kiss of peace is set as a “seal ® 
Aguin, 
among the Orientals (see Concil. Laodic 
can. y the priests gave the kiss of peace 
to the bishop, then the laity to each other; 
and so, ¢.g., in the: liturgy of St. James, 
and in that of St. Chrysostom as used at 
this day in the Greek Church, the cele- 
brant simply wishes “ peace to all,” where- 
upon the deacon gays, ‘ Let us kiss each 
other (ayannuwpev ddArAovs) that we may 
avree in oneness of mind.” Inthe Roman 
Mass the kiss of peace, as it were, passes 
down from the bishop to the priests. 

It is plain from the decrees of the 
Councils of Frankiort (794, can. 50) and 
Mayence (813, can. 44), that the kiss of 

eace long continued to be given in the 

Vest. It was only at the end of the 
thirteenth century that it gave way to tke 
use of the ‘osculatorium *’—-called also 
“instrumentum” or “ tabella pacis,” pax,” 
“ paciticale,” “ freda” (from Firtede), &e. 
—a plate with a figure of Christ on the 
cross stamped upon it, kissed first by the 
priest, then by the clerics and congrega 
tion. It was introduced into Eng'und by 
Archbishop Walter of York, in ~260. 
Usually now the Pax is not given at ad 
in low Masses, and in hich Mass an em- 
brace ia substituted fur the old kiss and 
given only to those in the sanctuary. 
The Pax is not given on the three last 
anys of Holy Wee (Cf. Tertull. “ De 
Orat.” 14.) 

(8) At other Sacraments.—The kiss of 

peers was also given at baptism (Oyprian, 
up. 64, § 4, “Ad Fidum ”), of which 
custom the “ Pax tecum ” in oar ritual is 
arelic; and at absolution of penitents (see 
Euseb. “ ELE.” iii. 23, and Martene, “Ord.” 
13). The kiss given by the other bishops 
present to a bisliop just consecrated is 
mentioned “ Constit. Apost.” viii. 6. This 
custom is still prescribed in the Roman 
Pontitical. So, too, is another ancient 
rite, according to which the bishop gives 
the kiss of peace to a priest at his ordina- 


tion. In the Greek Ordinal (Goar, “ ue 
chol.” p. 298) it is the new priest who 


lasses the bishop and other priests. 

(y) The kiss at betrothul, in the Roman 
law, gave the betrothed woman certain 
rights of inheritance aud made her a 
oe This rite is mentioned hy 
Tertullian (“ De Veland. Virg.” 6 and 11) 
and by Greek canonista, 
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(3) The habit of giving communion 
and the kiss of peace fo the dead was for- 
bidden by the Council of Auxerre (anno 
5-5, altas 578), canon 12, but the Greeks 
still ive the kiss to the dead. 

(2B) The Kiss as a Mark of Honour.— 
The “woman who was a sinner” kissed 
(careprar) Christ’s feet (Luke. vii, 33), 
and the same mark of affectionate reve-~ 
rence is in common use among Catholics. 

(a) In early times the Christians used 
to kiss the altar as a mark of reverence to 
the place on which the Eucharist is 
offered. The priest still does so re- 
peatedly in the Roman Mass, out of 
reverence for the altar and for the relics 
vf saints enclosed there. So the celebrant 
at Maas signifies his love for the teaching 
of Christ by kissing the gospel. This 

ractice is also ancient, being mentioned 
the first of the Roman Ordines, Jonas, 

bishop of Orleans, in the ninth century 

recognises the antiquity of the custom. 
le Brun, i. p. 231; and see under 
)SUEL.) 

(3) Tle Pope's feet ara kissed as 
@ mark of homage immediately after he 
bas accepted otlice; by Cardinals newly 
treated; by those to whom audiences are 
granted; &c., &c. The kiss is given on 
the golden cross of the sandal which the 
Pope wears on his right fuot. 

It must be remembered that this mark 
of honour was not. originally reserved to 
the Pope. It was piven, as Oriental 
customs spread throughout the empire, to 
the emperors, as well as to putriarchs 
and bishops. “In the Liturgy,” says 
Kraus (art. Fusskuss, in the “ Encyelo- 
predia of Archeology”), “the ritual as- 
cribed to Gela-ius directs the deacon 
before reading the Gospel to kiss the 
Pope's feet. The same mark of honour 
was given occasionally to the Popes even 
by the highest personages on earth—e.g. 
by the emperors Justin and Justinian, 
by the kings Luitprand, Pepin, by Charle- 
magne, &c.; but it is also to be observed 
that the Fopes, on the other side, also gave 
the act of adoration to the emperors, 
Only late in the middle ages the adoration 
by kissing the feet of sovereigns and 
bishops fell more and more into disuse, 
and was confined to the Vicar of Christ, 
and then a cross was worked on the 
slipper to show that this honour was done 
not to the mortal, but to the Son of God.” 
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by the peculiar relations of the Neapolitan 
crown to the Pope. 

According to present custom, the 
Pope immediately after his election is 
divested of his cardinal’s dress, puts or. 
the house-dress of the Pope and 1s led to 
the altar, whereupon the cardinals kiss 
his foot and right hand, receiving the 
kiss of peace in return. Next, when the 
Pope’s name has been proclaimed to the 
people, his foot is kissed by the Governa~ 
tore of Rome and by all the ‘ Conclavista” 
who have accompanied the cardinals. 
Both of these “ adorations ” take place in 
the conclave itself. The third “ adora- 
tion” is made by the cardinals in the 
Sixtine chapel, on the altar of which the 
Pope is placed in Pontifical vestments. The 
Pope is then carried on a litter to St. 
Peter's, placed on the high altar, and 
again receives solemn “adoration.” A 
newly-created cardinal kisses the Pope's 
foot and then his hand. Patriarcha, 
archbishops, and bishops kiss the Pope's 
foot and then his knee, Other ecclesiastics 
and laymen (except sovereigns) merely 
kiss the foot. 

(A full account of the literature on the 
“kiss of peace” will be found in Kraus, 
art. Driedenskuss. There igs a modern 
book on the subject by Kahle, “ De 
Osenlo Sancta,” Regimont, 1867. On the 
kissing of the Pope's foot there are 
treatives by Valentini, “ De Osculatione 
Pedum Romani Poutiticis,? Rome, 1583 ; 
by Pougard, “Del Bacio de’ Piedi de’ 
Sommi Pontefici,’ Roma, 1807.) 

KYRIE ELEISON, CHRISTE 
ELEISON, etc. Greck words, meaning 
‘** Lord, have mercy on us,” “ Christ, have 
mercy on us,” c., retained by the Latin 
Church, and used in the breviary offices, 
the prayers of the Rituale, the Litany of 
the Saints, &c., and in the Mass. Inmme- 
diately after the introit, the celebrating 
priest and the server say alternately “ Ky- 
rie Kleison” three times, ‘Christe Elei- 
son” three times, and then once more 
“Kyrie Tleison” three times. Martene 
(“De Antiq. Eccles. Rit.”) and Mabillon 
(in “Ord. Rom.”) show that the number 
of Kyries to be sung by the choir used to 
be left to the discretion of the celebrant, 
and also that the Kyrie was left out al- 
tovether in Masses which were to be 
followed by the Litanies, St. Thomas 
(III. ix. 83, a, 4) supposes that the first 


Charles V, is said to have been the .ast j triplet (Kyrie [leison, &c.) is addressed 
royal personage who did obeisance in this | to the Iather ; the second (Christe Ilai- 
way, for although Benedict ALV. received | son, &c.), to the Son; the third (Kyrie 
it from the King of Naples, this isexplained | Eleison, &c.), to the Holy Ghost. 
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The use of the words at Masa is un- | The Second Council of Vaison, in the pro- 
doubtedly very ancient. Kupie €Aénooy| vince of Arles, which met in 629, or- 
occurs in the Clementine liturgy as part | dered the Kyrie Lleison to be said at 
of the prayer for the Catechumens (“Con- Mass and other services, appealing to the 
atit. Apost.” viii. 6), and also as a part of | custom of the “Apostolic See, and of all 
the Mass of Catechumens in the ancient | the Italian and [astern prov'nces.” (Le 
liturgy of St. James. It is certain also | Brun, “ Explication de la Messe,” tom. ti. ; 


that these Greek words have been kept | Benedict XIV. “De Missa.”) 


from ancient times in the Latin liturgy. 
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LABARUM (derivation uncertain). 
The banner of the cross, used by Oon- 
stantine in his campaigns, Eusebius, a 
contemporary writer, in his “Life of 
Constantine,” gives the following account 
of it: “He FConstaitinel kept invoking 
God in his prayers, beseeching and im- 

loring that He would declare Himself to 

im, who He was, and stretch forth his 
right hand over events. While the king 
was thus praying and perseveringly en- 
treating, a most extraordinary sign from 
Heaven appears to him, which perhaps it 
were not easy to receive on the report of 
anyone else, but since the victorious king 
himself, a long time afterwards, when we 
were honoured with his acquaintance and 
friendly intercourse, repeated the story to 
us who are compiling the record, and 
confirmed it with an oath, who would 
hesitate to believe the recital? especially 
as the ensuing period furnished unerring 
testimony to the tale. About midday, 
when the day was now on the turn, he 
anid that he saw with his own eyes in the 
sky, above the sun, the trophy-like figure 
of a cross (w@ravpov rpdmaov) composed of 
light, and that a writing was attached to 
it, which said, ‘By this conquer.’ That 
astonishment at the sight seized upon 
both himself and all the troops whom he 
was then leading on some expedition, and 
who became spectators of the portent.” 
That same night, Constantine went on to 
say, “the Christ of God ” appeared to him 
in a dream with the same sign which he 
had seen in the sky, and bade him have 
an imitation of it made, and use it In war. 
Constantine sent for goldworkere and 
jewellers, and had a costly banner =:.ade 
seo BaNNER], surmounted by a crown, 
on which was the monogram formed of 
the first two letters of the name of Christ. 
With this borne at the head of his army, 


he crossea into Italy, defeated Max- 
eutius in seyeral battles, and became 
master of Rome. T'ifty men of his guards 
were selected to have charve of the [a- 
barum, and victory was the unfailing 
attendant of its display. ! 

LACTICINIA. A late Latin word 
meaning milk, or food made of milk. St. 
Thomas (I]. 2ndee, exlvii. a. 8) distin- 
guishes dacticia from flesh and from 
ecgs. The Greek Church (Council in 
Trullo, can. 66) forbade the use of egs 
and dacticinta on all fast days, even at the 
one permitted meal. The Latin Church 
forbade their use on the fasting days of 
Lent; and Alexander VII. condemned 
the proposition that the oblization of 
abstaining from eggs and Jdactictnta in 
Lent was doubtful. With regard to 
other fasts, St. Thomas (lve. cit.) says the 
oblivation of abstaining from eggs and 
lactictnia varies in ditlerent places, and 
that individuals are bound to conform to 
the custom of the country. St. Liguori 
(“ Theol. Moral.” iv. 1000) lays down the 
sane principle. Even in Lent the use of 
eggs and lacticina has been allowed, 
especially in Northern countries, by Papal 
dispensation, or else by custom, which 
the Popes have tolerated till in course of 
time it became a perpetual privilege. 
Moreover, the bishops in their quinquen- 
nial faculties receive power tu dispense 
on this point. In the United States, as 
elsewhere, the extent to wlich daetledn ent 
may be used in Lent is determined by the 
indult publisked in each year. A recent 
Papal dispensation made it lawful to take 
lacticinta on most fasting days, even at 
collation. 

LETARE SUNDAY. The fourth 
Sunday in Lent, so called from the first 
werd in the antiphon of the introit, “ Re» 

1 Eusebius, Vit. Const. i. 28-37, ii. 7-9. 
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joice, O Jeruaslem, and gather together, all 
e who love her,” &c. This day is also 

nown as Mid-Lent or Refreshment 
Sunday. On that one Sunday in Lent 
the altar is decked with flowers, the 
organ is played, and at the prircipal Mass 
rose-coloured vestments are worn instead 
of violet ones. 

LAMPS have been from very early 
times used in Christian churches, and 
have had a sacred character attributed to 
them. Thus the fourth Apostolic Canon 
forbids anything to be offered at the altar 
except “oil for the lamp, and incense at 
the time of the holy oblation.” The contro- 
versy of Jerome with Vigilantius, who 
objected to the practice, shows that lamps 
were not only used to give lizht, but 
were burned before the tombs of the 
martyrs in their honour. Again, Cyril of 
Jerusalem (referred to in Wetzer and 
Welte, Art. Lampe) notices the practice, 
which still continues among us, of re- 
lighting the lamps on Holy Saturday in 
tuken of joy. The Crerimoniale Icpixco- 
poe favours (suadet) the practice of 

urning a lamp be’ore each altar, several 
before the high altar. (avant. Par. [, 
tit. xx.) 

Universal custom requires that a lamp 
should be kept burning before the Blessed 
Sacrament, wherever it is reserved. The 
oil in the lamp must be made ol olives, or 
if it cannot be had, tne bishup may per- 
mit the ure of other oils, not, however, 
of mineral oils, except in case of also- 
lute necessity (Decret. S. RC. 9 Juli, 
1864). Authors speak of the practice of 
burning a perpetual light before the 
tabernacle as very ancient, but do not, so 
far as we can tind, furnish early evidence 
of it. 

LANCE, THE HOLY. In 1093, 
when the Christian army, sfter having 
taken Antioch and driven the Turks into 
the citadel, were besieged in the city by 
a great host of intidels under Kerboga, a 
Provencal clerk (named by some writers 
Peter Bartholomew, by others Peter 
Abraham) came to Raymond Ccunt of 
Toulouse, his liege lord, and to the Bishop 
of Puy, the Papal legate, and declared 
that St. Andrew had revealed to him in 
a vision the existence in the Church of 
St. Peter, in Antioch, near the altar, of 
the head of the spear with which our 
Saviour’s side was pierced during the 
Passion. Search was made, and the earth 
excavated to a great depth without result; 
Peter then went down himsslf, and found, 
or professed to fiud, the head of a lance. 
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The Christians, who had been reduced to 
greit straits, now took courage to attack 
the Moslems, and defeated them, the 
holy lance being carried before them in 
the batule. But Bohemond and others 
threw doubt upon Peter’s good faith, and 
it was arraned that he should undergo 
the ordeal of walking through a fire; 
he did 30, but died shortly afterwards, 
apparently from the injuries that he 
received. The lance was taken hy Count 
Raymond to Constantinople, and remained 
there till Bajazet If. (1492) made a 
resent of it to Innocent VIIL,; it is now 
ta the Vatican basilica. 

LANCE (dyia Aoyyn). A small knife 
used iu the Prothesis or early part of 
the presert Greek liturgy to divide the 
Host from the holy loaf. The action 
commemorates the piercing of our Lord's 
side. ‘The prisst makes four cuts in the 
loaf and stabs it more than once, accom- 
panying each action with texts of Script- 
ure—“ Tle was ied as a lamb to the 
slaughter,” &c. 

The rite is probably not a very ancient 
one. It is wanting, not orly in the Oriental 
liturgies of other families, but also in 
that of St. James, and is not mentioned 
by St. Germanus. It is observed, how- 
ever, in the monastery of Mouat Sinai, 
where all the new rites of the present 
Greek Church have not been admitted. 
Martigny gives a drawing of a “Cultor 
Kucharisticus,” said to have belonged to 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, and to have 
been used for a similar purpose. (See 
Goar, who gives a drawing of the litur- 
gical lance; and Le Brun, Tom. III. vi. 
4.) 

LANGUAGE OF THE CHURCH. 
This title is used for want of a better 
to denote the Church's practice of cele- 
brating Mass, administering the secra- 
ments, and generally of performing her 
more solemn services in dead languages. 
lor the Church cannot be said to use, or 
even to prefer, any one language. She 
requires some of her clergy to use Greek, 
Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, Slavonic, in 
Masa, just as strictly aa she requires others 
to employ Latin. Latin no doubt is far 
more widely used than other ancient lan- 
guages in the offices of the Church, but 
this has arisen chiefly from the fact that 
those who would naturally use Greek, &c., 
in their offices have fallen away from 
Catholic communion. We will begin with 
an historical account of the discipline ob- 
served, and then give the orineipal TeASOUS 
adduced to justify it. 
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Benedict XIV. (“De Missa,” lib. ii. cap. 

8) mentions the opinion of those who 
acid that the Apostles said Mass in 
Hebrew, or that originally Mass was said 
only in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, the 
three languages on the title of the cross; 
and he continues, “ Those who are skilled 
in ecclesiastical history have shown 
sufficiently that the Apostles and their 
successors did, not only preach, but also 
eelebrate the divine offices in the vulgar 
tongue of the people in whose land they 
reached the Gospel.” He quotes Bona, 
Brun, and Martene in support of his 
own statement, which surely does not 
oeed support. Mass, then, and the other 
oftices, were said originaily in the vernac- 
alar, because it was the vernacular, but 
she Church, so far as we know, has never 
once allowed a change in the language of 
the liturgy when the language in which 
it had been originally written had be- 
come unintelligible to the people. Nor 
at Osetia is Mnes ever said in a tongue 
still generally spoken and understood. 
Latin, Ooptic, and A&thiopic, are, and 
have long been, dead languages, while 
the ancient Greek, Syriac, Armenian, 
and Slavonic, used in the liturgies, are 
quite distinct from the modern languages 
which bear the same names. Even schis- 
matical and heretical bodies which have 
reserved the true priesthood, and there- 
ore the true Mass, have not ventured to 
substitute translations into the vulgar 
tongue for the ancient language of their 
liturgies. Indeed, Mass said in such a 
language as Ooptic is much less under- 
std than Mass in Latin, not only 
because Coptic has no affinity with the 
Arabic spoken by the people, but also 
because many of the Ooptic priests can 
hardly read the Coptic words of their 
church books, and do not understand 
the meaning of a single sentence. One 
exception may here be mentioned, the 
ouly one with which we are acquainted, to 
the general rule, that all schismatical and 
heretical bodies preserve the ancient lan- 
guage of their liturgies, and clearly it is an 
exception which proves the rule. Le Brun 
(Tom. ITI. diss. vi. a. 6) notices that the 
Melchites—#.e. schismatic Greeks in the 
Patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem, who are in communion 
with the “orthodox” Greek Church of 
Constantiople—sometimes say Mass in 
Arabic, because it is often hard to find 
deacons and other assistants who can 
even read Greek. A friend versed in 
liturgical science and in the Oriental 
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languages inferms us that this excep 
tionul usage still occurs, e.g. at Jerus 
salem. 

On the other hand, the Church has 
not pursued the same uniform policy in 
dealing with nations newly converted to 
the Christian religion, and_ therefore 
destitute of a liturgy. Inthe middle of 
the ninth certury the Oriental monks 
St. Cyril and St. Methodius introduced, 
not a Latin or Greek, but a Slavonic or 
vernacular liturgy among their Moravian 
converts. Tom measure of theirs was 
approved by Pope Hadrian IL, and 
tolerated by Jokn VIII. on condition 
taat the trars‘sation was faithful, and the 
Gospel read first in Latin, then in Sla- 
vonic. But ia 1061 the legate of Alex- 
ander IJ. in # council of Croatian and 
Dalmatian bislops prohibited the use of 
the Slavonic litu.gy—which must not be 
confounded with the Slavonic versions ot 
the Greek liturgies still used—and the 

rohibition was repeated by Gregory VII. 
in a letter of the year 1080 to Ladislaus, 
King of Bohemia. However, even as late 
as 1218 Innocent IV. allowed a Slav 
bishop to use it by special dispensation. 
In 1615 Paul V. gave the Jesuit mission- 
aries leave to celebrate Mass and the 
divine oflices in Chinese, but the brief 
never reached those to whom it was 
addressed. The Jesuits renewed their 

etition, and a Chinese version of the 

issal was presented to Innocent XI,! 
but nothing came of the negotiation. In 
the “ Propyleum ” of the Bollandist Lives 
for May a summary is given of the 
reasons urged for a vernacular Chinese 
liturgy by I’ather Couplet, Procurator- 
General of the Jesuit missions, 

Such, then, is the rule of the Church, 
She never allows an ancient liturgy to 
be altered because the language in which 
it is written has been altered or dig 
placed by a modern one, and she is un- 
willing, though she does not always 
absolutely refuse, to allow the use of 
vernacular liturgies among nations newly 
converted. The Council of Trent declares 
(Sess. xxii. cap. 8, De Sacrific. Missa) 
that the Fathers of the council thought 
it inexpedient to have Mass “ celebrated 
everywhere in the vulgar tongue,” and 
condemns those who attrm “that Mase 
ought only to be celebrated in the vulgar 
tongue (7b. can. 9). We must beware, 


1 So Benedict XIV. in the edition ore 
us; but he says this was done in 1651, jong 
before Innocent XI. began to reign. DP sibly 
1631 is a misprint for 1681. : 


ww 
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howover, of pressing those statements too 
far. Benedict XIV. defends Colbert, 
bishop of Rouen, who taught in a pas- 
toral that the ancient mode of celebrating 
Mass in the language of the people was 
the fittest means to prepare the minds of 
the congregation for participation in the 
sacrifice; or at least argues that this con- 
viction is not condemned by the Council 
of Trent. The Church may have had 
good and weighty grounds for foregoing 
a usage which in itself would tend to the 
yreatest spiritual edification. 

These reasons seem to consist, first of 
all, in the jealousy with which the Church 
guards her ancient rites, and her un- 
willingness to face the danger of constant 
change in them to meet the changes in 
modern languages. Such changes might 
seriously endanger the purity of doctrin,, 
or at least the reverence of the faithful 
for the rites of the Church. Let the 
reader only consider how much «f the 
reverence which Protestants feel for the 
Book of Common Prayer is de to the 
fact that its pure and noble la.guage has 
been preserved unchanged fur centuries. 
A new edition in modern Fnglish would 
certainly be better underycood, but how 
much of its power to soothe the heart 
and to inspire a sober and rational de- 
votion would be lost in the process? 
Again, the preserve.tion of the ancient 
forms enables pries.s to celebrate and the 
faithful to follow Maas in all lands, and 
thus impresses 7.pon us, in a way which 
no one who hy. experienced it can forget, 
the unity of the Church. Lastly, the 
words of ths Missal, admirably fitted as 
they are for the use of the priest, are by no 
means fitted for the use of uneducated 
persons, and this difficulty would not be 
met by a translation. 

Prytestant objections arise to some 
exter« from misunderstanding the nature 
of Qatholic worship. The Mass is a great 
action in which Christ’s sacritice is con- 
tiiued and applied. Those who are 
present bow their heads at the conse- 
cration, and unite themselves in spirit, if 
they do not actually cominunicate, with 
the communion of the priest. Christ 
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ant person who follows Mass in Gie way 
just described, and accompanies the 
eee action wi'a prayers which come 
rom his own .eart, offers to God a 
reasonable ser ve. A life of self-sacrifice 
and devotion—that is the great lesson 
taught by f.e sacrifice of the Masa, and 
it is a lesy n independent of the language 
in which Mass is said. 

The texts quoted from 1 Oor, xiv. 
again’ he Catholic usage are not to the 
point ‘I would rather,” says St. Paul, 
“ spe_k five words in the church throug’ 
my intelligence, that I may instruct others, 
thrn ten thousand words in a tongue.” 
We believe St. Paul is referring to ecstatic 
utterances—sighs, exclamations, broken 
sentences which were unintelligible to 
others, and in which the tongue of the 
speaker was not controlled even by his 
own intelligence. De this as it may, no 

arallel can be drawn between “ speaking 
in tongues” and the use of Latin in the 
Mass. Strangers would not think a priest 
“mad” (v. 25) if they heard him reading 
the Latin Missal. The priest prays with 
“ his understanding ” (v. 14), for he knows 
Latin; others are “ edified ” (v. 17); and 
no extraordinary gift of interpretation 
(v. 13) is needed, for our Enylish prayer- 
books give translations of the Mass, 
Moreover, St. Paul was familiar with a 
custom closely analogous to ours, and with 
this neither he nor any other Apostle finds 
fault. The services of the temple and the 
synagogue, like those of the synagogue at 
this day, were in a dead languaye, with 
the difference only that more pains are 
taken to diffuse the knowledge of Hebrew 
among poor Jews than of Latin among 
poor Catholics. 

LAPSED (LAPS8I). A name given 
to those who fell away from the faith 
under heathen persecution. The name 
comes into special prominence in the per« 
secution of Decius (249-261), which ex- 
ceeded all previous ones in method and 
severity. Some Ohristians fell away by 
actually offering sacrifice to the false Sie 
(thurificati, sacrificaté); others bought a 
certificate that they had sacrificed (dtbel- 
lattct); others allowed their names to be 


crucified is set forth in their midst, and: enrolled on the official lista as having 
they know that they, on their part, must | obeyed the imperial edict (acta facientes), 


fer their souls and bodies in constant 
acritice to God by a life of purity, labour, 
and self-denial. It is the expressed wish 
of the Tridentine I’athers that the mean- 
ing of the Mass and its rites should be 
constantly explained to the people by 
their pastors ; and surely the most ignor- 


Dr. Benson (in Smith and Cheetham) 
argues that the “ libellus,” or certilicato, 
was of two kinds—either a document 
coming from the Ohristian himself to the 
eflect that he had recanted his religion, 
or from the magistrate, who certitied tliag 
the Christian had recanted, the Christias 
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himself remaining passive and merely 
accepting this means of escape. 

he “ Lapsi” were subjected to long— 
sometimes life-long—penauce, varying ac- 
cording to the degree of their guilt, and, 
i priests, were reduced to lay communion. 
But great weight was given to the “ libelli 
pacis "—#.e. documents from confessors or 
martyrs in prison, begging the restoration, 
of those who had fallen and repented, to 
the peace of the Church. (See under 
INDULGENCES, Oyprian’s “ Letters” and 
his treatise “ De is” are the chief 
authorities on the subject.) 

LAST DAY. We have already had 
to speak of the Last Day, under the articles 
ANTICHRIST and JUDGMENT, GENERAL 
AND ParticuLaR. [fn this place we pro- 
ceed to note certain points in ordinary 
Cutholic belief not included under these 
previous articles. 

(1) Scripture tells us of certain signs 
which will precede the Last Day. The 
Gospel will first be preached all over the 
world (Matt. xxiv. 14), which, as St. 
Augustine warns us (Ep. 99), does not 
mean that all men will be converted, but 
that the Church will exist in all nations. 
When the fulness of the Gentilea has 
come in, then—for the words need not 
imply more than this (see Kstius, ad loc.) 
—the great mass of the Jews will em- 
lrace the Christian belief (Rom. xi. 25). 
Lenoch and Elias, according to the common 
belief, will appear to preach penance. This 
idea has an interesting history, which de- 
serves more special mention, but we will 
begin by introducing the current belief 
itself in the words of St. Augustine: 
“Tnoch and Elias” (Serm. 200), he 
says, “live; they have been translated ; 
wherever they are, they live. And if a 
certain conjecture of faith made from the 
Scripture of God is not wrong, they will 
die. For the Apocalypse relates tliat at 
s future time two wonderful prophets 
will both die and rise again, in the sight 
of men, and go up to the Lord; and they 
are understood to be Enoch and Elias, 
although in that passage their names are 
not given.” Let us trace the origin of 
that belief. Genesis and the Book of Kings 
tell us that Icnoch and Elias were removed 
from the earth in an extraordinary way. 
From Malachias iv. 5, and from Matt. 
xvii. ]1—though the inference is pre- 
carious—it was inferred that Elias, not 
only in spirit and power, but in his proper 
person, would reappear before the end of 
the world. From the words of Ecclus. 
xliv. 16, ‘‘ Enoch pleased God, and was 
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translated into Paradise, that he may 
give penance to the nations,” the same 
conclusion was drawn with regard to 
Fnoch, though in the Greek the words 
simply are, ‘‘ Enoch pleased God, and was 
translated, [being] an example of repent- 
ance to the nations.” This belief in the 
reappearanee of Enoch and Elias was con- 
nected with, and, as it was thought, sup- 
ported by, that temurkable section of the 
Apocalypse, xi. 1-13. The holy city— 
s.e. Jerusalem (see v. 8)—with the excep- 
tion of the vads, or temple in the strict 
sense of the word, is to be trodden under 
foot by the heathen. Two witnesses of 
Christ, who are compared with the lamps 
and olive-trees in Zacharias, are to pro- 
phesy for about three years and a half, 
and to show miraculous power, but at last 
they are to be killed by “the beast.” 
Ilowever, after three days and a half, they 
are to live again and go up “to heaven 
in the cloud.” The fate of Jerusalem here 
depicted was taken aa an allegory of the 
fortunes of the Christian Church, and it 
was commonly supposed that Enoch and 
Ilias were the two witnesses, ‘This be- 
lief is expressed clearly by Tertullian 
(“ De An.” 50), and was undoubtedly the 
prevalent and, indeed, all but universal 
opinion of the ancients. Thilo, on the 
“ Evangelium Nicodemi,” c. 25, has treated 
the whole question elaborately. Bede, 
however, is said (by Diisterdieck, on the 
Apocalypse, ad Joc.) to have rejected this 
interpretation; and we are abie to quote 
Maldonatus (on Matt. xvii. 11) for what 
is, a8 we venture to think, a far more 
likely interpretation—viz. that St. John 
refers to Moses and Elias, who represented 
the law and the prophets, and had already 
witnessed to Christ in his transtiguration. 
Another sign of the nearness of tlie 
last day is “the Apostasy” of 2 Thess. 
iu. 8, which St. Thomas and FEstius, 
against many other interpreters, take to 
mean “a defection from the Catholic 
faith, and that a universal one, by which 
not only persons, however many (a thing 
that has often happened in former ages), 
but also the kingdoms and all, or all but 
all, provinces will withdraw from the Ca- 
tholic Church.” Signa, too, are the natural 
aoe famine, pestilence, earthquakes, 
arkening of the sun, {c., mentioned in 
Matt. xxiv. and Luc. xxi. But, after all, 
“concerning that day or hour no man 
knoweth, not even the angels in heaven, 
nor the Son, but the Father” (Mark xiii, 
32). The mistakes which even able and 
pious men have mace on this point are 
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wellknown. “ Even some of the Fathers,” 
Jungmann writes (“ De Noviss.” p. 203), 
‘as St. Cyprian, St. Ambrose, St. Basil, 
St.@Gregory, St. Bernard, and distinguished 
reachers of the divine word, like St. 
Nochert and St. Vincent Ferrer, have somo- 
times expressed the een that the day of 
the Lord was at hand, because of the signs 
which seemed to them to be present.” The 
‘ persons who have been led away after 
this fashion in our own time have bee” of 
very different intellectual and spiritual 
calibre, and their warninys have occasioned 
some amusement but very little panic. 

The order of events on the last day 
is quite uncertain. St. Augustine con- 
jectures (“De Civit. Dei,” xx. 30), but 
merely conjectures, that the appearance of 
Elias will come first, then the conversion 
of the Jews, the persecution of Antichrist, 
Christ's advent, the resurrection, the 
separation of the good and the wicked, the 
conflagration and finally the renovation 
of the world. On the other hand, St. 
Thomas (“ In Sentent. IV.” dist. xl vii. qu. 
2. a. 3), whose opinion is most commonly 
followed, argues that the action of tire w: 
begin before the judgment. It will, he 
chinks, kill and destroy the bodies of all 
apon the earth, torturing the evil, serving 
as purgatorial torment to the imperfect, 
and inflicting God’s vengeance on the 
wicked. Further, it will cleanse and 
renew the earth, not after the judzment, 
as St. Aucustine thought, but be‘ore it. 
This St. Thomas gathers from Rom. vili. 
21, which, as he considers, makes the 
renovation of the world synchronous 
with the resurrection of the just. 

BAST THINGS. The four last 
things are generally said to be Death, 
Judgment, Heaven, Iell, These are not 
all, but the most important, things which 
happen to men as they leave and after 
they leave this world. ‘he Germans 
speak of Eschatology (6 ra» éoydrov 
Adyos) as a special department of theology, 
and the name has been adopted by some 
Euglish writers, It cncludes the con- 
sideration of purgatory, the resurrection, 
the eternal reiun of Christ, the destruc- 
tion and renovation of the world. A 
very "useful treatise “ De Novissimis” has 
been published by Jungmann (Ratisbone, 
1874). Most of the subjects which fall 
under this head are discussed in separate 
articles. 

BATERAN CHURCH AND 
counciz3s. The family of the Plau- 
tii Laterani had a magnificent house on 
the Cwlian lill—“ egregizw Lateranorum 
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sades,” as Juvenal calls it. This house, 
or a house on the same site, was known 
as the Lateran palace, and belonged to 
the Empress Fausta (Fleury, “H. E.” x, 
11). Wer husband, Constantine, built 
close to it the Church of “the Saviour,” 
known as the Basilica Constantiniana, 
and also—because the Emperor built a 
Kaptistery there, and Baptisteries are 
associated with St. John Baptist—as the 
Church of St. John Lateran. It is the 
chief or Cathedral Church of Rome, and 
there the “Stations” are held on many 
solemn days (7d. xi. 36).! Bulls of 


nor XL., in 1372, and of Pius V., in 
156, have confirmed its pre-eminence 


over all other churches, even St. Peter's, 
and justified the proud inscription which 
meets the eye at the entrance, “Omnium 
urbis et orbis ecclesiarum mater et caput.” 
In this church, besides an important 
council in 64! against the Monothelites, 
five general councils have been held. 

(1) Under Calixtus IL, in 1123 
More than 8U0 bishops and 600 abbots 
wera present. Tliis was the Ninth Gen- 
eral Council, and the first ever held in the 
West. The chief object was to end the 
strife on Investiture between the Emperor 
Henry V. and the Holy See. The 
arrangement made at the Concordat of 
Worms was confirmed. Henry agreed to 
leave the choice and consecration of pre= 
lates free, to resign all claims to invest with 
ring and staff, and to restore Church goods, 
while the Pope allowed the elections to 
take place in the Emperor's presence, gave 
him the right to decide in contested elec- 
tions after taking counsel from the metroe 
politans and provincial bishops, and to 
confer the regalia with the sceptre. 

(2) The Second Lateran Council 
(Tenth General Council), held in 11389 
under Innocent II., and attended by about 
1,000 prelates, excommunicated Roger of 
Sicily (champion of Anacletus II., the 
Antipope), suspended clerics promoted by 
Anacletus, ad imposed silence on Arnold 
of Brescia, the great ecclesiastical dema- 
gogue of the day. Thirty canons were 
eo on simony, incontinence, cleri 

ress, breaking the “ Peace of God,” and 
contests dungerous to life. 

(3) The Third Lateran and Eleventh 
General Council was convoked in 1179, by 
Alexander III., was attended by more 
than 30U bishops, and numbered about a 
thousand members in all, It ordered 


s “Qu est Hea ag la station des jours les 
plus solennels.” But this is not borne out, af 
least by the present Missal, 
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that future Popes should be elected by a 
majority of two thirds, and passed sen- 
tence of excommunication on anyone who 
accepted the Papacy on other conditions, 
ns well as upon those who supported him. 
Disciplinary enactments were also made 
against simony, clerical incontinence, 
intercourse with Saracens and Jews. 

(4\ Innocent III. opened the Fourth 
Lateran and Twelfth General Synod, the 
most imposing probably of all councils 
ever held, in 1215, for the recovery of the 
Holy Land and the reform of the Church. 
The representatives of Frederic II., of 
Henry, Emperor of Constantinople, of 
the Kings of England, France, Aragon, 
Hungary, Cyprus, Jerusalem, and of 
other princes, 412 bishops, 800 abbots, 
many representatives of absent bishops 
and chapters, were present. The seventy 
decrees of the council concern most im- 
portant points of discipline and doctrine. 
The Bishop of Constantinople was made 
the first of the Mastern patriarchs; the 
Greek rites, the jurisdiction of the other 
patriarchs, were fully acknowledged ; while 
at the sane time the Greek practice of 
rebaptising children already baptised b 
Latins, and of washing altars to ae 
th-ir defilement if they had been used by 
Latin priests, was reprobated, and the 
supremacy of Rome insisted on. Regula- 
tions were made and indulgences oftered 
for the coming crusade. The duty of 
an:iual confession “ proprio sacerdoti” was 
en‘orced. Definitions were issued on the 
absolute unity of God. Abbot Joachim 
had maintained that the three divine 
Persons were one God only in the sarae 
gense a8 many human persons areal! menor 
Christians one with each other and with 
Christ. In other words he substituted a 
specific or moral for that numerical unity 
in which, with the real distinction of the 
three Persons, the mystery of the Trinity 
consists. The council, on the contrary, 
defined that each of the three Peranns is 
identical with the one divine substance. 
It also defined the Catholic doctrine on 
thesacraments, &c., against the Albigenses, 
and in particular that the bread and wine 
in the Mass are “ transubstantiated ” into 
Christ’s body and blood. 

(5) The Fifth Lateran Council (Tight- 
eanth General) was opened by Jwius IL, 
in 1612, and closed by Leo X., in 1517, 
The Church was distracted at the time 
by the schismatic Council of Pisa. The 
Fifth Lateran was attended by 15 card- 
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were declared null, the “ Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion” condemned, and the ‘Track Con- 
cordat was approved, canons passed on 
preaching, exemption of regulars, monts 
de piété, &e., &e. Two decrees of the 
council are of wider interest. It de- 
fined (Bull ‘ Pastor eternus’’) the Pope's 
“authority over all councils” and (Bull 
“ A postolici regiminis ”) condemned those 
who held that the intellectual soul is 
mortal, or only one in all men, or that 
these propositions were true at least 
philosophically. For the French objec- 
tions to the cecumenical character of 
the council, see Hefele, “Concil.” i, p. 
63, and the article CouNcILs. 

LATIN. (See LANGUAGE OF THE 
CHURCH. | 

BATRIA (Aarpeia) in itself simply 
means “‘ service,” a rendered to dod 
or man; but the usave of the Church has 
made it a technical tern for that supreme 
worship which can lawfully be offered to 
God alone. ‘The word is so used by the 
Greek Fathers and the Seventh General 
Council; and St. Augustine (“ Contr. 
Faust.” xx. 21) adopts it on the ground 
that no one Latin word will doinstead. It 
was probably St. Auyustine’s intluence 
which made it a familiar term in Latin 
theology. Tlie sacrifice of the Mass is the 
principal act of latria, hence it iscalled in 
patristic literature Aarpeia rijs oikovopias 
(Petavius, “ De Incarnat.” xv. 2). 

LATROCINIUM (cvvodos Anotpixy $s 
“Council of Bandits”). A name given by 
Pope Leo (and current ever since) to the 
heretical council which met at Ephesus 
in 449, Dioscorus, Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, had come forward in defence of 
the doctrine that there is but one nature 
of the Incarnate Word, and being discon- 
tented with the decision of the bishops 
who met at Constantinople and athrmed 
that Christ was one Person in two 
natures, he used his influence with the 
Empress Eudocia to have a_ general 
council convoked at Ephesus. Pope Leo 
did not oppose the meeting of the council, 
although it had clearly laid down 
the doctrine of the two natures in his 
letter to Flavian, bishop of Constantin- 
ople. Dioscorus presided at the council, 
the Papal legates, Juvenal of Jerusalem, 
Domnus of Antioch, and Flavian of Con- 
stantinople, being present. Dioscorus tore 
their papers from all notaries except his 
own, and is accused of having falsified 
the Acts; he called in soldiers and fana- 


inals and 79 (afterwards 120) bishops, | tical monks, armed with cudgels, Flavian 


The decrees of Pisa ' was trodden under foot and imprisoned, 
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and the other bishops, with few exceptions, 
were forced by violence and starvation to 
sizna blank paper on which Dioscorus a!ter- 
wards set the condemnation of Flavian. 
The Papal legates, however, protested at 
once. Flavian died shortly afterwards on 
his way to exile. Theodosius confirmed 
the decrees of this synod, but it was rejected 
by the churches of Syria, Asia Minor, 
Pontus, and the West. Pope Leo of 
course absolutely refused to acknowledge 
it. [See CHaLcepon, CouncIt or. ] 
LAUDA, sron. (See Hyuns. | 
LAUDS. [See BREVIARY. | 
LAURA ((ir. Auvpa, properly, an 
alley or lane). An aggrecation of separate 
cells, tenanted by monks, “ under the not 
very strongly defined control of a su- 
perior.”! Usually each monk had a cell 
to himself, but in the laura of Pachomius 
one cell was assigned to three monks. 
For five days in the week the tenants of 
the laura remained in their cells, living 
on bread and water, and working at 
basket-making, or some similar employ- 
ment; on the Saturday and Sunday they 
took their meals together in the common 
refectory, and worshipped God in the 
common church. The discipline of the 
laura was a kind of intermediate stage 
between the eremitical life of St. Antony 
and the monasticism founded by St. 
Basil and St. Benedict. Ht flourished in 
the fourth and fifth centuries in the 
desert country near the Jordan; St. 
Ikuthymius, St. Sabbas, and the abbot 
Gerasimus were its chief types and pro- 
moters, St. Euthymius lived to be 
hinety-six years old; just before he died 
he told the person whom the monks had 
designated as his successor, that it was 
the will of God that the laura should be 
turned into a monastery, as if foreseeing 
that this was the discipline of the future 
for the more perfect souls. (Ileury, livr. 
XXVili., XXix., xxx.; Simith and Cheet- 


ham.) 
LAUS TIBI, [See 


Gosret. 

LAVABO. The first word of Pas. 
xxy., Which the priest recites while the 
acolytes pour water on his hands shortly 
before he begins the Canon of the Mass. 
The rite indicates the perfect purity of 
heart with which the priest should cele- 
brate those holy mysteries. This wash- 
ing of the hands eby the deacon, how- 
ever) is mentioned by St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem. ‘The psalm is also recited 
during the washing of the hands in the 

§ Dictionary of Christian Antiq. 


CHRISTE. 


LAW 


liturcies of St. Chrysostom and St. Basil 
[t is not said in the Ambrosian Mass, in 
which the priest purifies his hands 
silently just before the consecration. 


| There is great variety on this ea in 


the old English rites. In that of York the 
washing is accowpanied by a verse of Ps. 
xxv., the “ Veni, breator,” and a prayer; 
in that of Hereford, by the “ Veni, Creator,” 
and a prayer; in those of Sarum and 
Bangor (?), simply by a prayer. (Le 
Brun, Benedict. XIV., Maskell.) 

ZAW. The word is used in two 
widely different senses, When we speak 
of the “law of gravitation,” we mean an 
observed invariable uniformity of co- 
existence and succession connecting cer- 
tain effects with certain conditions or 
causes, so that when the conditions are 
present the effect invariably follows. The 
necessity which links the cause to the 
eflect we do not understand, nor can 
account for; we only know by an unfail- 
ing experience that it exists; and as it 
forms an element in the phenomenal 
system of motions and changes in the 
midst of which we live, we call it a 
physical necessity, and the resulting uni- 
formity we term a Jaw of nature. But 
when we speak of the law of the Twelve 
Tables, or of the laws of Lycurgus, or 
the Mosaic, or the Gospel law, we mean 
& uniformity which ought to be imposed 
(assuming the law to be just) on the 
actions of those subject to it, but which 
is not always iimposed in fact, because the 
subjects of the law are free agents and 
can refuse to obey it. The necessity 
which should, but dves not always, make 
the conduct conformable to the precept, 
we call a moral necessity, or obligation; 
and the precepts which, being addressed 
to free agents, enjoin but do not compel 
their own fulfilment, we term moral 
Jaws, and divide into civil, criminal, 
natural, positive, &e. Of laws in this 
second sense, the first is the natural law, 
which we must carefully distinguish from 
‘Vawsof nature” or physical laws. This 
natural law is implanted by God in the 
mind of every one of his reasonable 
creatures, distinguishing for them good 
from evil, and bidding them follow the 
one and shun the other. But since the 
will of man has been weakened by the 
full, he is not able to obey the dictates of 
this natural law without some kind of 
assistance or reinforcement. This assis- 
tance is given, partly by human ordi- 
nances, directing, forbidding, rewarding, 
and punishing, partly by the revealed law 
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et God; through the operation of which 
# appears to have been his will, first, to 
educate a single people to a more perfect 
knowledge and obedience ; next, gradually 
t> leaven and transform all the tribes of 
mankind, as they become one by one in- 
corporated in the Catholic Church. Ac- 
cordingly the revealed law is divided, 
historically, into the law of the Old and 
that of the New covenant. The law of 
the Old covenant, given on Mount Sinai, 
repared the way for the kingdom of 
Christ, and—except as to that portion of 
it which was a restoration of the natural 
law and is perpetually binding—lost its 
divine authority on the establishment of 
the Church. The law of the New cove- 
nant is that which Christ the king pro- 
poses through the Church [see CouRcH 
or CarisT, Gracrk, SACRAMENTS] to the 
human race. Thus every man, besides 
being subject to the internal or natural 
law seated in the conscience, is under two 
external laws, He is first—if not actually 
and de facto, yet potentially and de jure 
—under the divine law as interpreted and 
administered by the Catholic Ohurch. 
Secondly, he is under the Jer loci, the 
system of human law belonging to the 
country of his birth or domicile. If a 
conflict arise between the two external 
laws—as when the law of the land enjoins 
idvlatry, or forbids the frequentation of 
the sacraments—it is manifest that the 
lower law ought to yield to the higher, 
and that individual Christians are bound, 
whatever may be the consequences, 
to “hear the Church,” and disobey any 
contrary injunction. (Wetzer and Welte, 
art. by Aberld.) 

Zax. [See Monat THEOLOGY. | 

LAY EROTHERS AWD SISTERS. 
Persons who take the habit and vows of 
reliyion, but are employed mostly in 
manual labour, and are exempt therefore 
from the duties of choir, when they exist, 
or from the studies, &c., incumbent on 
the other members of religious orders, 
where there is no choir. 

The first instance of a distinction be- 
tween lay brothers (fratres converst, fréres 
convers) occurred in the monastery of Vall- 
ombrosa, founded in the earlier part of 
the eleventh century by St. Johu Gual- 
bert. Afterwards we find lay brothers 
among the monks of Hirsauge, and the 
Abbot William is said in his Life to have 
instituted this kind of religious. ‘The 
Uarthusians adopted the new practice, and 
now lay brothers and sisters are to be 

in most religious orders, even 
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among the Beuedictines, who knew no- 
thine of such a distinction at first. 

Two causes, according to Fleury, 
contributed to the change. The greater 
part of the monks (contrary to the old 
usage) in the eleventh century wer 
ecclesiastics, and it was necessary to pro- 
vide for those who had the relizious but 
no ecclesiastical vocation. Next, in the 
eleventh century, Latin was no longer a 
vuigar tongue, and hence many of the 
relimious, ignorant of Latin and often 
unable to read, were unfit for the duties 
of the choir. (Fleury, “ H. E.” Ixi. 4, Lxiii. 
58; Discours viii. a. 5.) 

LAY COMMUNION is a plrase 
scarcely used at present among Catholics. 
But in the language of the early Church 
it often occurs to describe the state to 
which acleric was reduced by forfeiting 
the right to exercise his functions with- 
out being excommunicated and losing the 
ordinary privileges of a Christian. ‘Thus 
the Council of Agde (anno 606), canon 
50, orders that bishops, priests, and 
deacons, guilty of certain great crimes, 
should for the rest of their lives only 
recelve lay communion (communionem 
latcam). 

A cleric maybe reduced to lay commu- 
nion in three ways. (a) A cleric in minor 
orders may lawfully marry, but in thia 
case the canon law deprives him of oftice, 
benefice, and the privileges of his state. 
The Council of Trent, however (Sess. 
xxiul. c. 17, De Reform.) allows the promo- 
tion of men already married to minot 
orders, provided tliey are not “ bigami” 
and there is a lack of other candidates. 
They have the privileges canonis et fort if 
they wear tonsure and cassock. (8). A 
cleric in holy orders may be dispensed 
from his obligations—e.g., of wearing the 
clerical dress, reciting his breviary, of 
celibacy, &e.—by the Pope. In that case 
the clericin question is usually prohibited 
from exercising the functions of his office. 
(y). The old law of the Church reduced 
to lay communion clerics who were de- 
posed or removed from their oflice. Dut, 
according to the more modern canon law, 
the loss of clerical privileges is only en- 
tailed by degradation. 

LAYMAN. Oneof the people (Ands), 
as distinguished from the clergy. The 
Septuagint (Iexodus xix. 24, Isai. xxiv. 2) 
used the word Aads in contradistinction to 
the priests. The other Greek versions 
have the words Aatxds, “laic,” and Aacoup 
“to profane;” and so the Vulgate (1 Reg. 
xxi, 4) has the expression “ laicos panes.’ 
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Aatxos’ for the first time in Christian 
literature, but he means by it a Jewish 
and not a Christian layman. But in the 
Clementine Homilies, Epist. Cl. §& 63 in 
Clem. Al. “Strom.” ii. 12, p. 652, ed. 
Potter; in Tertullian “ Praescr.” 41, we 
find the modern use of Aatds and larcus 
for Christian layman. 

LAZARISTS. This is the popular 
name for the ‘“ Congrevation of the Priests 
of the Mission,” founded by St. Vincent 
of Paul in 1625, and established a few 

ears later 'n the College of St. Lazare at 

aris, St. Vincent, being engaged as a 
tutor in the family of the Countess de 
Joigny, was summoned one day to the 
sick bed of one of her vassals, a well-to- 
do peasant held in general esteem, who 
desired to make his confession to him. 
Pressing the inquiry firmly into the state 
of the man’s soul, St. Vincent discovered 
with consternation that he had the burden 
of several unconfessed mortal sins on his 
conscience, in spite cf which he had been 
going on for many years making sacri- 
ecious confessions and conimunicating. 


! 


Being brought by the saint to a proper , 


sense of the enormity of his conduct the 
man was very grateful, and declared with- 
out scruple bis conviction that he owed 
more than his life to St. Vincent. The 
countess, hearing what had happened, en- 
treated the holy man to preach in the 
church of Tolleville (near Amiens), where 
most of the congregation were her vassals, 
on the sin and danger incurred by making 
bad confessions. The consciences of the 
hearers were aroused, aud numbers crowded 
to the confessional who had Litherto made 
no use, or a bad use, of it. The countess 
now conceived the idea of founding and 
endowing an institute fur the purpose of 
preaching missions in country districts. 
She desired Vincent to obtain if possible the 
services of Jesuits or French Oratorians ; 
but neither society was able to undertake 
the work at the time. IT inally it was 
arranged that Vincent, aided by several 
pious secular priests who had for some 
years been associated with him in his 
various works of mercy and instruction, 
should commence the missions; that the 
{institute should be established in the 
Collége des Bons Enfans, offered for the 
purpose by the Archbishop of Paris; that 
the countess shuuld endow it with forty 
thousand livres; but that Vincent should 
not leave her house while she lived. Thus 
was the institute founded in the March of 
1624; the countess died the same year. 
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The congregation (which was confirmed 
by a bull of Urban VIII. in 1652) had a 
threefold end—the sanctification of its 
own members, the work of the missions, 
and the training of an exemplary clerzy. 
Asa rule, eigit months in the year were 
devoted to missions, which were conducted 
nearly on the same plan on which Re- 
demptorist and Passionist missions are 
conducted at the present day. St. Vin- 
cent, having lived to see twenty-five 
houses of the new institute established— 
in France, Italy, and Poland—died in 
1660, being eighty-five years old. It has 
been already stated that the congregetion 
removed to the College of St. Lazare 
(which had belonged to the regular 
canons of St. Victor) in 1632. It was a 
spacious site, and the third superior- 
general, Edmond Joly, erected on it the 
vast range of buildings still seen there. 
St. Vincent of Paul was beatitied in 1729, 
and canonised in 17:7. In the time of 
1élyot—that is, early in the last century — 
there were eighty-four houses of the in- 
stitute in nine provinces, whereof six were 


in France, two in Italy, and one in Poland. 


Some of the fathers showed an inclination 
towards Jansenism and refused to accept 
the bull “ Unigenitus; ” but the firm and 
prudent government of the general of 
that day, M. Bonnet, checked in time the 
evil tendency. At the Revolution St 
Lazare was twice plundered by the mob; 
several of the fathers were massacred in 
September 1792; and those who would 
not take the condemned oath were driven 
out of France, their property being con- 
fiscated. ‘The matson St. Lazare was 
turned into, and still remains, a prison for 
women, Under the first Napoleon thecon= 
gregation was allowed to re-enter France, 
and under the Restoration the grant was 
made to it of a house in the Rue de 
Sévres in lieu of St. Lazare. The mise 
sions left vacant in China and the Levant 
on the suppression of the Jesuits in 1778 
were transferred to the Lazarists. 

In 1816 a colony of Lazarists arrived 
in St. Louis from Rome. They opened a 
seminary there, and have since made foun- 
dations and opened seminaries in other 
dioceses, especially in the Northern 
States, from the Atlantic to the Pacitie. 

LECTION OR LESSOW (Lectio, 
dvayvwots), Some details on this subject 
have been given under EpistLE, Gos- 
PEL, BREviaRY. But something remaing 
to be said now on the history of lections 
in general, and on the variety of practice 
which separates the ancient from the 
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modern, and again the Eastern from the 
Western Church. 

There was a far more extensive and 
eontinuous use of Scripture in the public 
services of the early Church than there 
is among us. sually speaking, our 
people only hear the Gospel and [Epistle 
tad in the Mass, with the psalms 
and the little chapter (scarcely more 
than a verse or two), usually from 
the Ipistle, at vespers and compline on 
Sundays or great feasts. In the prim- 
itive Church it was very different. Thus 
St. Augustine (“ Praef. Exposit. in 1 
Joann.”) says that he “was accustomed to 
handle (tractare) the Gospel according to 
John in the order of the leassons;” and 
that, although this order had been necess- 
arily interrupted by lessons for special 
solemnities, the continuous reading had 
only been “ intermitted, not omitted.” 
In this way Genesis was read in Lent, 
Job in Holy Week, Acts between [aster 
and Pentecost, &c., &c. Our Breviary 
lessons for the first nocturn are no doubt 
a relic of this custom. But they are only 
a relic, partly because they are very in- 
complete, partly because the multiplica- 
tion of festivals causes many even of the 
portions given in the office to be left out 
altogether; above all because the laity, 
as a rule, cannot assist at those Breviary 
offices. Chryostom, says Mr. Scrivener 
referring to “Jiom. x. in Joann.” exhorts 
his hearers to peruse and mark the pass- 
ages (reptxorrat) of the Gospels which were 
to be publicly read to them the ensuing 
Saturday and Sunday. (See his “Intro- 
duction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament,” 2nd ed. p. 69 seq.). These 
sections, still preserved with little altera- 
tion in the modern Greek Church, are 
very different from our Gospels and 
Epistles. They contain the whole text 
of the Gospels, and at least nearly the 
whole text of the Acts and St. Paul's 
Epistles. On the other hand, while the 
Greeks read the Gospel on Sunday morn- 
ings in the office as well as in the lit- 
urgy, their daily offices contain no lessons 
from Scripture. 

It is certain, however, that the cus- 
tom of introducing lections in the Breviary 
office, still maintained in the West, was 
at one time familiar to the Eastern 
ehurches. The Council of Laodicea, canon 
17, requires a lesson to be read after each 
psalm, and Cassian (“Coenob. Inst.” =) 
mentions that the tian monks 
two lections, one from the New, one from 
the Old, Testament, after each series of 
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twelve psalms. This practica was already 
very ancienteven in histime. At the end 
of the sixth century at latest, as appears 
from Gregory the Great (Ipist. x1. 24) 
and from the Rule of St. Benedict, not 
only Scripture but also homilies upon 
it by Fathers and Doctors of the Church 
were read in the office. Charlemagne, ing 
“ Constitutio de Emendatione Librorum et 
Officiorum,” of 788, caused these lections 
from the Fathers to be revised and altered 
by Paul the Deacon. We have earlier 
evidence for the custom of reading the 
Acts of the Martyrs, which had begun 
before St. Augustine's time (Serm. 
eecxy. c. 1). 
LECTIONARY. The oldest Latin 
Lectionary was known as the “ Oomes” 


(te. the cleric’s “companion ”)— the 
“Comes Mey or” if it contained the Epistles 
and Gospels for the year in full, the 


“Comes Minor” if it merely noted the 
beginning and end of the portions read. 
The authorship was attributed to St. 
Jerome, and alchourl there is no sufficient 
evidence for this belief, the Comes must 
have beencompiled about St. Jerome's time, 
for it is mentioned by name in a docu- 
ment dated 471 (Mabillon, “ De Re Dik 
plomat.” 1. vi. 482 seq., edit. 3, Neapoli), 
It has, however, undergone serious alter- 
ations. A Gallican Lectionary contain- 
ing sections from the Prophets, Epistles, 
and Gospels, was discovered by Mabillon, 
and edited by him (“ De Liturg. Gall.” tom. 
ii.). It is written in Merovingian char- 
acters, recognises among the few feasts 
which it names that of St. Genevieve, and 
usually assigns three lections to each 
Mass, after the manner of the ancient 
Gallican Liturcy. 

In the Greek church the Lectionariee 
consist of lessons from the Gospels 
(ebayyeAtordpia); from the Acts and Epise 
tles (mpafancaroAo); while a few books 
known as dmogrodoevayyéAta have lessons 
taken both from the Gosels and Apo- 
stolic writings. Traces of Church lessons 
occur in MSS. of the fifth and axth cene- 
turies—viz. in the Alexandrine MS. and 
and in the Codex Beze. Of Greek Lect- 
ionaries in separate volumes, none perhaps 
are older than the eighth century. The 
general name for tables of lessons, corre- 
sponding to the “Comes Minor” in Latin, 
is guvutdapwv; for tables of week-day 
lessons ¢xAoyadia (ray & evayyeAtoraey oF 
rou arooréAov) while tables of lessons for 
Saints’ days are called pnvorAdya. The 
oldest known Synaxarion is prefixed to the 
Codex Cyprius (IX),of the eighth or ninth 
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century ; another is found in the Codex | (Art. Zector in Wetzer and Welte 
Campensis (M), which is perhaps a little | At present. this order is regarded chiefly 


later. An elaborate account uf the Greek | 
lessons will be found in’ Scrivener 
(Plain Introdretion to the Criticism of 
the N.T.”), from whom the latter part of 
this article has been taken. 

LECTOR (avayyworns). A cleric, 
in minor orders, whose duty originally 
consisted in reading the Churcl: lessons, 
The great antiquity of the order—the 
second of the minor o~ders among the 
Latins, th» first among ‘he Greeks—is 
roved by the facts that it is mentioned 
by Cornelius, Bi~hop of Rome, in the 
middle of the third century (apud Euseb. 
“HT. I.” vi. 43), and that it is common to 
sects who differ from each other, and 
who separated from the Catholic Church 
in the fifth century—viz. Copts, Syrian 
Jacobites and Nestorians, not to speak 
of the schismatic Greeks. The Ithi- 
opians, indeed, ignore this order, but it is 
mentioned in their ancient canons and 
councils, (Denzinger, “ Ritus Orienta- 
lium,” tom. i. p. 118.) 

The very form of ordination, as it 
atill exists with very slight alteration 
among us at the present day, is given in 
canon 8 of the so-called Fourth Council of 
Carthage, at the close of the fourth cen- 
tury. The bishop is to give the book 
(codicem) from which the Lector is to 
read, with the words “ Take it, and be a 
reader of the word of God, to have, if 
thou fulfil thy office faithfully and use- 
fully, part with those who have ministered 
the word of God.” 

The Greeks, according to Chardon 
(“ Histoire des Sacrements,” tom. iv. ch. 
2), have from ancient times ordained 
their Readers by imposition of hands, 
the handing of the book after ordination 
being among them comparatively modern. 
As to the other Oriental rites, the Jacob- 
ites, Copta and Syrians do not, the 
Nestorians do, confer this order by laying 
on of hands: all of them hand the book 
at the end of the ordination rite, but 
without any form of words. (Denzinger, 
tom. i. p. 134.) 

Besides reading in church, the Lec- 
tors were also employed as secretaries to 
bishops and priests. They were often 
younger than the Ostiarii or Porters, for 
the Lectorate was the first order con- 
ferred on voung clerics (Chardon, doc. ct.) 
The Roman Pontifical also assigns to 
them the office of blessing bread and the 
new fruits, a duty first mentioned in 
Pontificals of the years 600 and 700. 


as a step to the priesthood, and it is only 
in the office of Good Friday that the 
Misxal recognises their functions. 

Altogether distinct from the Lectors 
just described are the “ Lector Mensgae,” 
or reader at table in religious houses ; the 
“ Lector dignitarius,” who regulated the 
reading of the leasons in some cathedral] 
churches; and the Lectores—+.e. lecturers 
or professors—in monasteries and uni- 
versities, 

LEGATE. Among the Romans 
legatt were either ambassadors, or officers 
of high rank appointed with the sanction 
of the senate to assist a dictator, consul, 
or proconsul in the performance of his 
duties, military or civil, In modern 
acceptation the term is confined to ec- 
clesiastics representing the Holy See and 
armed with its authority. Legates are of 
three kinds—legates a latcre, emissaries or 
nuncios (legats misss, nuntt, tnternuntit), 
and legates by virtue of their oflice (deyats 
nats), The dignity of a legate a latere 
is, and has long tieen, confined to car 
dinals, though in former times it was not 
80: eg. Pandulf, the legate sent by 
Innocent III. to receive the submission of 
King John, was only a sub-deaccn. 
Legates a latere are either ordinary or 
extraurdinary: the first govern provinces 
belonging to the Ecclesiastical State—such 
as were (before 1860) the Romagna and 
the March of Ancona—in the Pope's 
name; the second class are deputed to 
visit foreign Courts on extraordinary occa- 
sions, such as a negotiation for a peace, 
or arrangements for a general council, 
&e. Legati misst correspond to the am- 
bassadors and ministers maintained by 
secular States at foreign capitals. For 
merly they were called  apocressarts 
[APOCRISIARIUS]: now, nuncios or inter 
nuncios—the latter being of inferior rank. 
Legutt nati are, or were, archbishops to 
whose sees by an ancient Papal concession 
the legatine authority was permanently 
attached: as was the case with Canterbury 
in England, and Salzburg and Prague in 
Germany. 

All three classes of legates above 
mentioned formeriy enjoyed an ample, 
and even an immediate, jurisdiction, as 
representing the Holy See, in the pro- 
vinces where they resided. Hence fre- 
quent collisions with episcopal authority 
arose. To put anend to these conflicts, 
the Council of Trent' decreed that legates, 

1 Seas. xxiv. caj. 20, De Ref 
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even those de latere, nuncios, ecclesiastical 
governors, or others, were not to presume, 
on the strength of ag faculties what- 
soever, to impede the bishops in matri- 
munial causes or in those of criminous 
clerks, nor in any way to curtail or dis- 
turb their jurisdiction; nor, on the other 
hand, were they to take proceedings 
against clerks or other ecclesiastical per- 
sons, unless after recourse had been had 
to the bishop and he had neglected to act. 
The jurisdiction of legates 1s now, there- 
fore, chiefly appellate. (Ferraris, Legatus; 
article by Phillips in Wetzer and 
Welte.) 

LEGEND, THE GOLDEN. By 
this name is known the earliest collection 
made in the West of the Lives of Saints, 
as the work of Metaphrastes was the 
earliest Greek collection of the same kind. 
The compiler was Jacobus de Voragine 
(so named from his birthplace, Varaggia, 
near Genoa), archbishop of Genoa in the 
thirteenth century. The “ Legenda” 
contains 177 chapters, each of which 
treats of a saint or a festival, according 
to the order of the ecclesiastical calen- 
dar. There is an entire absence of 
critical discrimination in the use of 

enaterials. The work became very popu- 
lar, was translated into several Janzuages, 
and is said to have passed through more 
than a hundred editions. Capgrave's 
“ Legenda Anglie,” a work of the fifteenth 
century, printed by Caxton, was doubtless 
modelled upon the “Golden Legend,” the 
success of which must have encouraged 
Lipomani and Surius in their labours, and 
prepared the ground for the great com- 
pilation of the Bollandists. 

LBGITIMATION BY SUBSE- 
QUENT MARRIAGE. The Civil Law 
and the Law of the Church agree in 
ascribing so great efficacy to the marriave 
tie that it is held to spread itself over, 
reach back to, and legitimate the birth of 
children to the same parties before the 
marriage. The Oivil Law recognised this 
principle somewhat less unreservedly than 
the Canon, inasmuch as it ascribed a cer- 
tain measure of relative lawfulness to the 
relation of concubinage. Against this the 
Ohurch set ita face, refusing to allow that 
there could be any lawful union between 
persons of opposite eex except by the way 

marriage, and treating the child of a 
concubine as in no superior position, 
legally, to the child of a courtesan. 
However long a time may have passed, 
even though the father may have had a 
lawful wife and children in the interval, 
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nevertheless, the first wife being dead, 
marriage with the mother of his patural 
children, even although he may be no 
longer capable of being a father, or be on 
the bed of death, legitimates the cnildren 
of the Wicit union, and makes them as 
capable of inheriting as if they had been 
born in wedlock. The reason ts that the 
Church, like Christ, whom she represents 
in the world, yearns over her erring 
children, and desires to leave open for 
them a focus penitenti@; and this all the 
moro because the temporal interests aud 
natural feelings of the innocent childrya 
are promoted and consulted by such 
lenity. 

All that has been said, however, pro 
ceeds upon the assumption that at the 
time when the natural childven were con- 
ceived or born the parties were free to 
marry. It is only in that case that the 
efficacy of the subsequent marriage can 
be held to reach back to the ulicit union. 
If either the father or the mother was 
married at the time of the birth of the 
child, it is the offspring of adultery, and 
no subsequent marriage can levitimate it. 
It has been strenuously maintained by 
many canonists that if one of the parties 
was not free to marry at the time of the 
conception of the child, even though such 
freedom existed at the date of birth, the 
child is adulterine, and cannot be legiti- 
mated by subsequent marriage. ‘The 
tendency of opinion, however, has for a 
long time past been towards the doctrine 
that the question should be decided simply 
by the date of birth; and that if at that 
time either party were so circumstanced 
that he or she could not possibly, even 
with the aid of a dispensation, have 
married the other, the child cannot be 
afterwards legitunated; but not other- 
wise. 

A letter addressed by Benedict XIV., 
writing as @ he doctor, to the Arch- 
bishop of St. Domingo, in 1744, discusses 
this important subject in all its bearinga 
with the utmost lucidity and force. 

The Common Law ef neland, follow- 
ing, it may be supposed, some ancient 
‘Teutonic custom, does not allow that 
children born out of wedlock can be 
legitimated, or can inherit, through a 
subsequent marriage between the parties. 
This was decided so far back as 1236. At 
a council of the great men of the king- 
dom held at Merton, the bishops, who had 
found that collisions were of frequent 
occurrence between the spiritual and 
secular jurisdictions on account of them 
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different views on this question — persons 
being bastardised by the one who were 
legitimated and held capable of inheriting 
by the other — requested that the king's 
writs should no longer direct them to in- 
quire specially whether the individual in 
uestion were born before or after mar- 
riage, but agar 4 whether he were 
legitimate or not. ey objected to the 
practice of the other ccurta: (1) that it 
was contrary to the Roman and Canon 
Law ; (2) that it was unjust, because it 
deprived of the right of inheritance the 
issue of clandestine marriages, though 
such marriages were not annulled by any 
law; and (3) that it was inconsistent 
with itself, because, while it bastardised 
the child born, it legitimated the child 
that was only conceived before marriage, 
though in both cases the moral guilt of 
the parents was exactly the same. But 
their arguments were fruitless, The earls 
and barons unanimously returned the 
answer! which has been so often repeated 
and applauded: ‘ We will not change the 
old and approved laws of England.’”’® 

This difference continues to exist in 
England, but in the U.S. the Common 
Law has, in nearly all the States, been 
modified by statute so that, inconformity 
with Roman Law and Canon Law, and 
with the law of all the countries of Conti- 
nental Europe, children born out of wed- 
lock are rendered legitimate by the mar- 
riage of their parents, and cease to suffer 
from theslur of bastardy, from which in 
Enevland nothing can ever deliver them. 
(Ferraris, Legitimatio.) 

BENT. A fast of forty days pre- 
ceding Easter, kept, after the example of 
Moses, J¢lias, and, above all, of Christ 
Ilimself, in order to prepare the faithful 
for the Faster feast, and also of course on 
account of the general advantazes to be 
derived from a long period of penance. 
The Greek and Latin namea for the fast 
(recoupaxoorn, Quadragesima) indicate 
the numberofdays. The Italian Quaresima 
and the French Caréme come from the 
Latin; the German Fasturzett and the 
Dutch Vasten denote the fast by pre- 
eminence, like 9 vyorea in the Greek 
calendar; our own word Lent comes 
from the Anglo-Saxon Lencten, s.e. spring 
(cf. German Lenz, Duteh Lente, spring). 

There is no mention in Scripture of 
the observance of Lent, or, iideed: of any 
determined time for fasting among Chris- 
tians. In Acts xxvii. 9, St. Paul and his 


1“ Nolunt lexes Anglis mutare.” 
9 Lingard, Hist. of Lng. ii. 245. 
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companions are said to have put to sea af 
a dangerous time, viz. “when the fast 
was already over.” But the fast in view 
was evidently the one Jewish fast com- 
manded in the law, that on the Day of 
Atonement, the tenth of Tisri. At that 
time the autumnal equinox was past, and, 
as a rule, no more voyages were under 
taken for the season. 

There is, however, proof that Lent, in 
the general sense of a fast preceding 
Faster, has been known from, or nearly 
from, Apostolic times. Thus Tertullian, in 
his Montanist treatise on fasting, tells us 
that according to his Oatholic adversaries 
those days were set apart for fasting 
“under the Gospel dispensation (# 
Evangelto) in w hich the Spouse was taken 
away” (“De Jejun.” 2; cf. 13), whereas 
the Montanists kept additional fasts. An 
earlier writer, Irenseus (apud Euseb. 
“TI. I.” v. 24), speaks of the fast before 
Kaster, and the dillerent modes of observ- 
ance which prevailed in different places, 
The words occur ina letter to Victor, who 
was Bishop of Rome from about 190 till 
202; and it is important to notice that 
Trenseus says the difference of observance 
was no new thing, but had arisen “even 
long before, in a past generation” («aj 
moAV mporepoy exit Tav mpo nav). It is 
plain also that from very early times the 
Lenten fast, whatever its duration may 
have been, was considered obligatory. 
This is clearly implied in the languaye 
of Tertullian in the passages quoted above: 
“ dies jejuniis determinatos ; ” “‘ constituta 
esse solemnia huic fidei scripturis vel 
traditione majorum.” Passages to the 
same effect abound in the later literature 
of the Church. The Council of Gangra, 
in the middle of the fourth century, ana- 
thematises (Can. 19) those who neglected 
to keep the fasta ‘observed by the Ohurch.” 
Jerome, Ep. 41, lays down the strict 
obligation of keeping the Ienten fast 
(see also Ambrose: e.g. “‘ De Noe et Arca,” 
13). A number of similar statements 
may be seen in Thomassin, “ Traité dea 
Jeanes,” PartI.ch.v. A famous incident, 
mentioned by Sozomen (“ H. E.” i. 11), 
and often alleged against the (Matholic 
practice, is really an exception which 
proves the rule. There the story ‘s told 
of a Bishop Spyridon, who, having no 
other food, not even bread or flour, in the 
house, gave an exhausted traveller swine’s 
flesh at the beginning of Lent, ard bade 
him eat it without ecruple. Rut the 
stranger at first refused to eat it on the 
ground that he was a Christian, and the 
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bishop before furnishing this food “ prayed 
and begged pardon” of Heaven. All 
things, as the bishop argued, are pure to 
the pure, and then, as now, the Lenten 
rule yielded to charity and necessity. 

We have taken Lent hitherto in ite 
widest acceptation, a8 meaning a fast of 
sme sort before Isaster, and in Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, so far as we are aware, 
no clear notice occurs of a fast consist- 
ing even approximately of forty days. 
In a very obscure and possibly corrupt 
passage of Irenseus (anual Kuseb. v. 24) 
the Benedictiue editor Massuet (Diss. ii. 
u3 seg.) sees an allusion to the forty days 
with which we are pow familiar. lle 
understands the saint to say that some 
kept the fast of extraordinary strictness 
known as xerophagy for one day, others 
fur two or more, others for all the forty 
days of Lent. This is a possible and 
even plausible explanation, but it cannot 
be considered certain, and many scholars, 
Catholic and Protestant, believe that 
Irenzeus refers to su absolute fast from all 
food during two or more days, or for 
forty hours. Hovrever, from the early 
part of the fourth wentury onwards, there 
are inany reference: to Lent as a period of 
aloutfortydays, TL eword rescapaxoory is 
found in Can. 5 of the Nicene, and Can. 50 
cf the Laodicean, Cc uncil, the latter being 
hed, according to Hefele, somewhere be- 
tween $43 and 381. Even if the word 
was orizinally connected with the forty 
hours during which Christ lay in the 
tomb, it was taken in the fourth century 
at least to mean a period of forty days. 
St. Grevory Nyasen (tum. ji. p. 2:3) 
reckons Lent as a time of rather less than 
two months; while, in the West, St. 
Augustine (Ip. lv. c. 15, “ Ad Januar.”) 
connects the fast of Quadragesima with 
the forty days’ fast of Moses and Elias, 
Still in this century, and the next also, the 
duration of Lent varied very considerably 
in dillerent churches. Socrates (“ IL. Is.” 
v. 22) expresses lis surprise that all used 
the same name re soapaxvary to describe a 
fast which lasted in different places for 
seven, six, or onl:; three weeks. ‘There are 
no doubt inaccurucies in the statement as 
Socrates makes it, but we see no ground 
for questioning i.8 correctness as to the 
main fact. From Sozomen, also a writer 
of the fifth century, we get more trust- 
worthy information. All Africa, Lgypt, 
Palestine and the Westerns generally, he 
says (“ A. E.” vii. 19), kept Lent for six 
weeks, the church of Constantinople and 
the oveighbouring provinces for seven. 
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Cassian (“Collat.” xxi. c. 24-27) saya in 
general terms that some fasted seven, 
others six, weeks, but he gives the reason 
—viz. that some excepted Sundays and 
Saturdays, others Sundays only, from the 
fast. St. Ambrose (“ Do Elia et Jejunio,” 
c. 10) recognises the exemption from fast- 
ing on both days. ‘The practice, however, 
of the Roman Church and of most Latins 
was to fast six weeks excepting Sundays— 
te. for thirty-six days. The usage of 
Constantinople, on the other hand, pre- 
vailed in the Kast, and the Council in 
Trullo, in 692, ordered (Can, 55) that there 
should be no fasting on Saturdays in Lent, 
and no Mass said except on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and the feast of the Annunci- 
ation (Can, 62). Mass and fasting are in 
the minds of the Greeks incompatible, so 
that they observed seven weeks or thirty- 
five days of fasting—all Saturdays ex- 
cept Iloly Saturday, the feast of the 
Annunciation, and all Sundays, being 
deducted. 

However, more than a century before 
the Council in Trullo the Greeks could 
fairly claim to count forty days in their 
Levt. True, it is only on the Monday in 
Quinquagesima week that they enter on 
the strict abstinence both from flesh meat 
and dacticinia, and so Quinquagesima is 
called by them rs rypuguyou, because, ac- 
cording to their way of calculating, it 
ends the week in which cheese, &c., may 
be eaten. But after Sexagesima Sunda 
(hence named 7s droxpéw) no meat is 
eaten, and this their present custom was 
already in force under the Imperor 
Justinian in 546 (see Fleury, “ Hist.” 
livr. xxxili, No. 23, and cf. Thomassia, 
Part II. ch. 1). 

Various attempts wére made in the 
West to complete the number of forty 
days. St. Ambrose (Serm. Jt) blames 
the custom of those who bevan the fast in 
Quinquagesima week, and the Fourth 
Council of Orleans (anno 64]; Can. 2) 
likewise enforces uniformity and censures 
those who began Lent with Sexagesima or 
Quioquagesima. The Kighth Council of 
Toledo (Canon 9; anno 653) expresses 
feeling then and earlier very common ba 
the Church, when it describes the thirty 
six days of Lent as a tithe of the year 
which Christians dedicated to God. But 
the monks aimed at greater strictness, for 
the “ Regula Magistri” which Thomassia 
places at the beyinning of the seventh 
century, enjoins religious to fast three 
days in Sexagesima and three in Quinqus 
cesima week, in order to supply for the 
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= Sundays of Lent which were not fast- 


vAt last the Latin Church added the 
four days of fasting before the first 
Sunday in Lent, which now began with 
Ash Wednesday. This new discipline is 
recozn’sed in Canon 76 of the Council of 
Meaux (anno 846), and it appears from 
the we rds of the monk Ratramnus, who 
wrote about the same time, that these 
additional days were observed by the 
Roman Church and inthe West generally. 
Still in the eleventh century St. Margaret 
of Scotland (Surius, Junii die 10) had to 
introduce the habit of beginning Lent 
with Ash Wednesday among her subjects ; 
and St. Charles Borromeo, in the first 
council which he held, fully acknowledged 
the right by which the churches in the city 
of Milan and in other parts of the diocese 
which had retained the Ambrosian rite 
began Lent with the first Sunday and 
thus maintained their ancient usage. 

We can only touch lightly on the other 
acts of piety by which Lent has been 
sanctified ‘rom early times. It was a 
season in which the faithful begged God’s 
mercy for themselves, and were therefore 
_ expected to show mercy to others. The 
money spared by fasting was given in 
alms; the Imperial laws (see the refer- 
ences in Thomassin, Part I. ch. xxviii.) 
forbade criminal processes, and while the 
Church reconciled penitents at the altar, 
the emperors released prisoners, masters 
peer their slaves, and enemies became 

iends. It was a season of mourning, 
and hence the Church has always strongiy 
discountenanced festivities of all kinds 
during Lent. Lastly, the body is morti- 
fied, in order that the soul may be in- 
vigorated, and so from early times com- 
munions, sermons and spiritual exercises 
generally have been multiplied in Lent. 
(Thomassin, “Traité des Jefines,” Paris, 
1685. Liemke, “ Die Quadragesimal- 
fasten der Kirche,” Miinchen, 1853.) 

LIBELLATICS. [See Larsen. | 

%ZIBELLI Pacrs. [See LapsEp 
aud INDULGENCES. | 

ZIBER DIURNWUS. An ancient 
tollection of formularies used in the 
Roman church. The lenrned Jesuit 
Garnier supposes that it was compiled 
shortly after 714. It has been divided by 
Garnier into seven chapters, which are 
subdivided into “titles.” The seven 
chapters treat of the following subjects: 
(1) formularies used by the Pope in 
writing to the Kmperor, Exarch, Consul, 
Patriarchs, Archbishop of Ravenns, &c.; 
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(2) formularies for the election ané 
consecration of the Pope, with the ac 
companying notice to the [Emperor 
Exarch, &c.: (3) for the election and 
consecration of the emacops suburbicarte s 
(4) four formularies for giving the 
Pallium ; (5) twenty-one formularies for 
despatch of business with Italian bisho 

consecrated by the Pope; (6) on the aa. 
ministration and alienation of the pro- 
perty of the Roman church; (7) on 
privileges granted by the Popes to mone 
asteries and other ecclesiastical institutes, 

Fragments of the “ Liber Diurnus” 
occur in the medisval canonists, but the 
book in its entirety was long unknown. 
An edition was prepared at Rome in 
1660 by Lucas Holstenius, bit pro- 
hibited by the Roman censors; and the 
first edition which actually appeared was 
that ¢ f Garnier (Paria, 1680), with learned 
introduction, notes, and dissertations, 
Additions were made by Mabillon in his 
“ Museum Italicum.” These additions and 
various readings were used by Hoffmann 
for the edition in his “ Nova Collectio,” 
tom. ii, Garnier’s edition with Mabillon’s 
additions has been reprinted by Migne in 
his “ Patrologia.” 

LIBER PENITENTIALIS. ‘Seo 
PENITENTIAL Books. ] 

LIBER PONTIFICALIS. (See 
Cauca History. ] 

LIBER SEPTIMUS. By this 
name are known two different collections, 
neither of which isof authority. 1. Pierze 
Matthieu, of Lyons, made a collection 
of Decretals from the pontificate of Gre- 
gory XI. to that of Sixtus V., arran 
them in five books and a certuin number 
of titles, according to the classification 
prevailing in the “Corpus Juris,” and 
printed them in 1590. They have been 
included in two or three editions of the 
“Corpus,” but are generally beld to have 
no validity as a collection; the separate 
Decretals have whatever authority they 
may possess apart from their inclusion in 
this “ Liber Septimus.” 2. It was under 
contemplation in the time of Clement 
VIIL. (182-1605) to publish under this 
name a collection of recent Papal Consti- 
tutions and conciliar decrees, ere 
those of the Council of Trent. The boo 
was actually printed in 1698, but was 
suppressed through the well-grounded 
fear that as soon as it appeared it would 
be glossed and commented for use 1p ue 
courts, and that in this way the order of 
Pius IV. .1564), reserving to the Holy 
See the interpretation of the Tridentine 
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decrees, would be nullificc ‘Wetzer and 
Welte, art. by Kober.) 

LIBER SEXTUS. Tlie Seat (“ Liber 
Sextus Decretalium ;” see art. on CANON 
we) was compiled by order of Boniface 
VIII. and published in 1298. It received 
its name with reference to the five kooks 
of Decretals published by order of Gre- 

[X., but is itself divided, like that 
earlier collection, into five bouvks and a 
certain number of titles. 

LIBERA WOS, &c. A responsory 
sung by the choir after the Mass of the 
dead and before the absolution of the 
torpse. [See ABSOLUTION and FUNE- 
RALS 


LIBERA WOS, &c. The embolis- 
mus or continuation of the Lord's Prayer 
in the Roman Maas. The prayer with 
my variation is found in the Gelasian 

Gregorian Canons. The principal 
changes that have been made are in the 
mention of the saints. At present only the 
Blessed Virgin, St. Peter and St. Paul 
the founders of the Roman church), and 

t. Andrew, who was first called to the 
Apostolate, are mentioned by name. But 
other names occur in the Gregorian canon 
—viz. Dionysius with Rusticus and Eleu- 
therius and Chlodoaldus. Even in the 
middle ages, as appears from the “ Micro- 
\ogus,” the officiating Haha could add 
uames of saints here at discretion. 

Allthe Western liturgies havea prayer, 
Jot only corresponding to, but resembling 
our “ Libera nos. The prayer in the 
Ambrosian Mass is merely a form of our 
ee with slight variations. ‘The Moz- 
arabic prayer “ Liberati a malo” has at 
least a general resemblance. The old 
Gallican liturgy is furthest removed from 
the Roman standard. There the con- 
tinuation of the Lord's Prayer varies with 
the Mass. That for Christmas begins 
“Libera nos, omnipotens Jeus, ab 
omni malo,” &c. (Benedict XIV. “ De 
Missa.” H{ammond’s “ Liturgies, Mastern 
and Western. ’) 
| Q&FBERIUS was Bishop of Rome 
from 352 to 363. Because of the firm 
support he gave to the Nicene faith, and 
to Athanasius, its champion, he was 
banished to Bercea by the Arian F'm- 
at Constantius, some time alter the 

ynod of Milan in 3655, the Arian Felix 
being put in his place at Rome. Liberius 
was separated even from his companions 
in exile in order to increase the rigour of 
his punishment und break his constancy. 
{In 367 Constantius was in Rome, and 
found that scarcely anyone eommunicated 
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with .he usurper Felix, and that the popu- 
lace were clamouring for the recall of 
Liberius. At last, nearly a year later, 
the Emperor consented to restore Libe- 
riusto his see. But on what conditions P 
Many ancient documents (we shall have 
to examine their real value further on) 
testify that Liberius bought his pardon 
dear—viz. by condemning Athanasius, 
communicating with heretical bishops, 
and subscribing a formula which denied, 
or at least betrayed, the Nicene faith. 
This is the view, not only of Protestant, 
but also of many Catholic historians. It 
is held, e.g., by Baronius; Petavius, “ Ie 
Trin.” i, 9; Tosstict, “Def. Cler, Gall.” 
p. iii. lib. ix. c. 33; Fleury, “ Hist.” livr, 
xiii, 46; Déllinger, “ Papst-Fabeln ”; Ile 
fele, “ Concil.” (i, 681 seg.); and many 
others. On the other hand, the Bollandist 
Stilting, “ Acta SS.” tom. vi. Sept.; Zac- 
caria, “De Commentitio Liberii Lapsu "; 
Palma, ‘“ Preelect.” tom. i. par. 2; and 
recently Reinerding, “ Beitrige zur Hono- 
rius- und Liberiusfrage,” 1865; and Car 
dinal Hergenrother, “ Kirchengeschichte,” 
vol. iii., 1880, p. 106 seg.), treat the “ fall 
of Liberius” as an Arian fiction. The 
question has naturally assumed great pro- 
minence from its bearing on the Papal 
infallibility. In this article we treat of 
the historical fact and of its dogmatic 
import separately. 

Theodoret, Socrates, and Sulpicius 
Severus are altogether silent on the fall 
of Liberius, and we may fairly take their 
silence as proof either that they had not 
heard of or else did not believe it. But 
we have, on the other hand, the distinct 
and contemporary evidence of Athanasius 
twice repeated: “ Liberius, being exiled, 
later on, after a periud of two years, fave 
way (axdace) and, in fear of the death 
with which he was threatened, subscribed 
(poBnbeis rdov ameWovpevoy Oavatoyv in- 
eypawev). But even this shows their vio- 
lence and the hatred of Liberius against 
the heresy and his decision (Wador) for 
Athanasius when his will was free. For 
things done through tcrments contrary to 
the original judgment—these are not acta 
of will on the part of those who have beep 
put to fear, but of those who inflict the 
torture” (“ Epist. ad Monach. et Fist. 
Arian.” 41). He speaks to much the 
sane effect in the “ Apdl. contr. Arian." 
89. “QO wretched man that you are,” 
says another contemporary, St. Hilary, 
uddressing Constantius (“Contr. Constaut. 
Imper.”c. 11); “ I know not whether there 
was greater wickedness in your banishing 
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him [Liberius] than in your eending him 
back” ( nescio utrum majore impietate 
relezaveris quam remiseris ”). This looks 
like an allusion to the price Liberius had 
to pay for his recall. Sozomen (“ H. 1.” 
iv. 15) gives us the details, ‘ Con- 
stantius,” he says, “united the delegates 
from the bishops of the East [s.e. from 
the Semi-Arian Council of Ancyra] to the 
pias who happened to be present with 
lim in the Court at Sirmium, They com- 
bined the definitions of the Antiochene 
Council in 269 against Paul of Samosata 
and those of Sirmium against Photinus 
with the symbol of the Antiochene Coun- 
cilof 341” (probably Sozomen refers to the 
fourth of their symbols), “and persuaded 
Liberius to subscribe the new formula or 
collection of old formulas in which the 
word ‘consubstantial’ was abandoned. 
They brought him to take this step by 
telling him that the é~@eovatos was a mere 
cloak for Sabellianism. Liberius, however, 
insisted that he who did not confess the 
Son to be in essence and in all things like 
the Father was to be excommunicate.” 
Lastly, Jerome, in his Chronicle, says of 
Liberius, “ overcome by the weariness of 
exile, setting Lis name to heretical error, 
he entered Rome as a conqueror.” And 
_ avan, “Catal. Script.” 97, he charges 
Fortunatius of Aquileia with compelling 
Lilerius to subscribe heresy. 

This surely is a fourfold cord of evi- 
dence not easily broken. All the wit- 
nesses are of great, two (Athanasius and 
ILlary) of the greatest conceivable weight. 
And all the accounts are at once indepen- 
dent of and consistent with each other. 
Liberius would make no terms with the 
Anomoeans, or extreme Arians, but he 
did communicate with the Semi-Arians, 
who condemned Athanasius, and aban- 
doned the touch-stone of orthodoxy— 
viz. the Nicene term dyoovots. He 
subscribed the Semi- Arian formula which 
was compiled from older documents and 
ia known as the third formula of Sir- 
mium.' J3ut he did all this under fear, 
consented to omit the dpoovots only 
when persuaded that it was understood 
in an heretical (t.e. Sabellian) sense, and 
be accompanied his subscription with a 
protest against pronounced Arianism. We 
can easily understand why Athanasius 
a with such touching gentleness of 

iberius in the moment of his infirmity. 


1 This is given as highly probable, for his- 
torians by ld ae as iia articular formula 
signed ua ewman’s Arians, 
Sad of. p. 882, and Boasust, ioc. cit. 
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Moreover, Liberius soon recovered himself 
from his fall, for we find him confirming 
the orthodox Council of Alexandria in 
362. 

Stilting and his numerous followera, 
who exculpate Liberius altogether, are 
driven to expedients which we cannot 
help regarding as desperate. They ex- 
plain away the words of Hilary, regard 
Jerome and Sozomen as deceived by 
Arian rumours, and try to show that the 
decisive words of Athanasius are interpo- 
lations. ‘ Tiilary’s words,” says Cardinal 
Hergenrother, “ may only mean that on 
this occasion also [te in the recall of 
Liberius] Constantius displayed his im- 
piety.” But how could he display in re- 
calling Liberius impiety greater or equal 
to that which he had shown in driving 
him from his see if he allowed him to 
returi to it without dishonourable condi- 
tions? Next, as to the places in St. 
Athanasius. Undoubtedly it is true that 
the passage in the “ Flist. Ar. ad Mon.” 
did not belong to the ‘original draft sent 
to the monks, for it was written before the 
supposed fall of Liberius ; but then Athan- 
asius begged them (see the introductory 
epistle, c. 3) to send the letter back, and 
atterwards (“ Hpist. ad Serap.”1. 1) he fore 
warded it to his friend the Bishop Serapion, 
and there is not the least ditticulty in sup= 
posing that Athanasius completed his his- 
tory by adding to it the account of an event 
which had happened in the interval. The 
same chronological objection is mace to 
the second passage from Athanasius, and 
is disposed of by Hetele just in the same 
way. Besides, it is hard even to imagine 
what could have led to the interpolation 
of the passages. Certainly they were not 
forged in the interests of Arianism. In 
style and tone they are every way worthy 
of St. Athanasius, while the statement 
they make explains, and at the same time 
is confirmed by, the words of Hilary. 

We should have to think much more 
severely of Liberius if certain Fragments 
attributed to Hilary (particularly Frag- 
ments iy.—vi.) and the letter of the Pope 
incorporated in Fragment vi were 
genuine, In Fragment vi. Liberius is 
called an “apostate” and a “traitor” 
(prevaricator) aud anathematised three 
times; while Liberius himself makes a 
formal and deliberate confession of Arian 
belief. The I‘ragment containing these 
letters was supposed by the Benedictine 
editor Coustant to belong to a lost work 
of Hilary against Ursacius and Valens, 
There is nothing to allege in favour of 
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shis ition except a note in the 

in of the MS., “Sanctus Hilarius illi 
(ac. Liberio] anathema dicit.” And there 
are the strongest reasons for rejecting the 
fragment as none of Hilary’s, and reyard- 
ing the letters of Liberius as suppositi- 
tious. We must refer the reader for the 
arguments drawn from chronological 
errors, the barbarism of the style, the 
elumsiness and unnaturalness of the for- 
gery, to Hefele. He thinks the letters 
were forged in the name of Liberius and 
in the Anomoan interest by a “ Grecu- 
lus ” who had but a very slight Inowledge 
of Latin. Even Mr. Renouf, though 
opposed to Hefele’s view, and much more 
hostile to Liberius, is obliged to give up 
part at least of Fragment vi. as spurious.! 

It is amazing that anyone after an 
impartial consideration of the facts 
should have pressed them into the ser- 
vice of Gallicanism. Liberius, at the 
time of his fall, taught nothing and im- 
posed no belief. Besides, if the Pope is 
to teach er cathedra, common sense re- 
quires that he should be free. Liberius, 
on the contrary, subscribed the Semi- 
Arian formula separated from his friends 
and counsellors and in terror of death. 
It is as if, to borrow an illustration of 
Cardinal Newman, an English Chief Jus- 
tice were hurried away by bandits, kept 
without notes, books, or counsel, and 
forced under terror of death to decide a 
legal case in one particular way. No- 
body, save from prejudice, would pretend 
thet such a decision was valid. What 
the case does prove is the extreme im- 

rtance attached to the judgment of 

iberius. They knew his zeal and 
energy, and “ the impious,” writes Athana- 
sius, “said to themselves, ‘ If we persuade 
Liberius, we shall quickly master all’” 
(“ Hist. Ar. ad Mon.” c. 35). 

(The literature has been given with 
tolerable fulness in the body of the 
article. We ought to add that Cardinal 
Newman, even in the second edition of his 
“ Arians” (1871), assumes the anthen- 
ticity of “ ilary” Frag. iv. and vi. and 
-econsequently of the letters attributed 
to Liberius, but he seems not to have 
seen Hefele’s counter-arguments. See 
“ Arians,” p. 332.) 

ZIBRARIES. The two captures of 
Rome in the fifth century, first by Alaric 


4 The writer of this article, though he has 
read Mr. Renouf’s pamphlets, has not a copy at 
hie command, and takes the reference ( Condem- 
Sees of Pope Honorius, p. 41) from Hergen- 
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and afterwards by Genseric, must have 
been fatal to any large accumulation of 
books in the Eternal City; but mention is 
made of a Vatican library in the time of 
Pope Vigilius (+555), and under Leo 1V. 
(855), the Cardinal Bishop of Ostia was 
ita librarian. (Thomassin, II. i. 95), 
Gregory the Great had certainly the com- 
mand of a large library. The famous 
Alexandrian library—a monument at once 
of the enlightenment of the Ptolemaic 
dynasty, and of the high grade of culture 
which the confluence of the Semitic with 
the Aryan intellect at that city rendered 
possible—perished, if we accept the come 
mon story, through the bigotry of Omar; © 
but a few years later new libraries began 
tu be formed on northern shores and 
islands, where barbarism had hitherto 
reiyned supreme. Beda® tells us that 
the abbot Benedict Biscop conveyed to 
his monastery of Wearmouth, on returning 
from his numerous Roman journeys, a 
large and splendid library (bibliothecam 
nobilissimam copiosissinamque), which 
“‘as necessary for a completely furnished 
church, he ordered should be kept entire, 
and neither damaged through neglect, nor 
dispersed ” in the hands of borrowers, 
This was about a.p. 680. Archbishop 
Egbert founded at York a “ nobilissima 
bibliotheca ” about 750; the fact is men- 
tioned in one of Alcuin’s letters.§ The 
library of Glastonbury, for some time 
after St. Dunstan had been abbot there, 
was the best in England. William of 
Malmesbury, to whose sterling literary 
qualities the student of English histor 
is under such deep obligation, himeelf 
actively aided abbot Godfrey in forming 
a large and well-chosen library at Mal- 
mesbury Abbey. That every large 
Anglo-Saxon monastery had its library 
there can be no doubt. In Ireland, at 
all the great monastic centres, such as 
Armagh, Clonmacnoise, Inisfallen, Boyle, 
Kells, &c., there were large collections of 
books; a fact which the number of Irish 
MSS. still surviving, in spite of the havoe 
made by war and rapine, and the eflects 
of a damp climate, aimply attests. Gene- 
rally it is true of Europe that all through 
the medieval period a threefold process, 
of accumulation, loss or dispersion, and 
re-accumulation of books was going on, 

1 But, as Gibbon says (ch. li.), the common 
story is more than doubtful; it rests on the 
sole authority of Abulpharayiua, a writer of the 
thirteenth century. 

? Hist. Albbatum, § 9, 


5 Will. Malm. Gest. Pontif. p. 246. 
4 Ib, p. 431. e 
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Barbarians from Scandinavia ruined most 
ot the libraries of Anglo-Saxon monas- 
terics, and a large number of those in 
Ireland. Under St. Dunstan books were 
again copied and collected ; a second dark 
riod ensued till about 1050; after the 
onquest a long era of comparative peace 
and procress began. A glance at the 
e Philobiblon” of Richard of Bury ($1545), 
the learned and politic bishop of Durham, 
shows that the collection, binding, con- 
servation, and utilisation of books, every- 
thing in short that appertains to the office 
of a librarian, was already well under- 
stood in the fourteenth century. The 
Kings of France began from about 1370 
to form the library of the Louvre. In 
the fifteenth century, the printing-press 
having come into use, and ancient learning, 
especially Greek learnin, being held in 
greater esteem than ever before, new books 
and editions were multiplied and libraries 
extended. In this work Italy took the 
lead. The Vatican library, founded by 
Nicholas V. (1447-1455) and enriched by 
later gifts and collections, soon became 
the best library in Europe. Even at this 
day, althousrh in the department of printed 
books it is probably surpassed by many, 
there can be few, if any, that can point to 
8) superb a collection of Mss. The 
Medici family founded the Laurentian 
library at Florence, which could also 
boast of the public library of St. Mark, 
established in 1437, Weniceand Ferrara 
laboured in the same field. Out of Italy, 
Matthias Corvinus founded, about 1430, a 
celebrated library at Buda, and stored up 
in it a large number of Greek MSS. which 
he had rescued from the Turkish con- 
querors of Constantinople. Unfortunately, 
his capital was too near to the still ex- 
penuiug power of the Ottoman, and his 
iterary treasures were in great part dis- 
ersed or lost. LIleidelberg, Vienna, and 
yden, all founded libraries in the fif- 
teenth century. The great Cardinal 
Ximenes added a well-stocked library to 
the university which he founded (about 
1500) at Alcala, In England the views 
of the early Reformers were not favoure 
able to the interests of learning. It is 
well known that the commissioners of 
Edward VI. ordered a large collection 
of MSS., which had been given to the 
University of Oxford by the good Duke 
Humphrey, to be burnt, on the suspicion 
that they contained matter of Papistry. 
Sir Thomas Bodley, about the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, repaired this havoc, 
built a large portion of the present library, 
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brought into it a fine collection both of 
books and MSS., and endowed it with 
ample estates. The library of the British 
Museum, originating in the hase from 
Sir Hans Sloane in 1753, lavishly aided 
ever since by public money, and enriched 
by the grant of the library of the Kinga 
of England, and the purchase of George 
ITT.’s cullections from George IV., takes 
the lead of all similar institutions in Eng- 
land in the number both of books and 
MSS. The Bodleian, with its 200,000 
volumes and 25,000 MSS. occupies the 
next placa (Hallam’s “ Literaturé of 
Europe.”) 

ZIGHT OF GLORY. (See Bra- 
TIFIC VISION. | 

ZIGUORI. (Sco Mons, THEOLOGY. 

ZImBo. The Latin word Leémbus 
(or “ fringe”) was used in the middle ages 
for that place on the fringe or outskirts of 
hell in which the just who died before 
Christ were detained till our Lord's re- 
surrection from the dead. It likewise sig- 
nities a place (also supposed to be beneat 
the earth and on the outskirts of hell 
inhabited by infants who die in origin 
81. 

(A) The Zimbus Patrum isthe Para- 
dise of Luc. xxiii. 43, so called because it 
was a place of rest and joy, though the 
joy wasimperfect. In Luc. xvi. 23, it is 
called by the Rabbinical name “ Abra- 
ham'’s bosom” (DANA by ‘P'ND), bee 
cause there the just remained in loving 
intercourse with Abraham, the father of 
the faithful, Hstius thinks it was to the 
spirits in the Limbo of the Fathers as well 
as to those in Purgatory that Christ is 
said to have preached (1 Pet. iii. 19, 20). 
The ‘passage, however, is very difficult, 
and very different interpretations ‘are 
given by Fathers and other Catholic com- 
mentators. 

(B) Limbus Infantium.—I[t isan article 
of faith that those who die without bap- 
tism, and in whose case the want of bap- 
tism has not been supplied in some other 
way, cannot enter heaven. Thisis plainly 
stated, e.g., by the Council of Florence in 
the Decree of Union. But there was a 
natural repugnance to the belief that 
those who had committed no sin should 
be tortured in hell, and this difficulty led 
theologians to adopt various theories as 
by way of escape. 

1. Some few theologians thought that 
God might be pleased to supply the want 
of baptism in infants by other means, 
Thus St. Bernard (“ De Baptismo,” @. & 
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a. 4,c. fi. n.1) thought that possibly such 
infants might be saved by the faith of 
their parents. A similar opinion is at- 
tributed to Gerson, Cardinal Cajetan and 
othera—viz. that the lack of baptism might 
be supplied by the wish for the sacrament 
on the part of their parents or others; 
Cajetan requiring in addition the use of 
some external sign with the invocation of 
the Trinity. (See Billuart, ‘‘ De Baptism.” 
dias. ili. a. 1.) 

Another theologian, Albertus a Bal- 
sano (“Compend. Theol.” vol. ii. § 325, 
quoted by Jungmann, “ De Noviss.”), be- 
heved that God might commission angels 
to confer baptism on infants who might 
otherwise perish without it. 

2. The theologians of the Augustinian 
order (e.g. Cardinal Noris and Berti) held 
an opinion at the opposite pole—viz. that 
the infants in question were punished both 
by oxclusion from heaven and by positive 
pain, though much less pain than is in- 
flicted on those who die in actual mortal 
sin. This undoubtedly is the opinion of 
St. Augustine (Serm. 294, where ho 
teaches that unbaptised infants were con- 
signed to eternal fire), though their dam- 
nation will be “ the lightest of all” (‘‘ De 
Peccat. Meritiset Remiss.” i. 20). 

3. The great majority of theologians— 
the Master of the Sentences, St. Buona- 
venture, St. Thomas, Scotus, &c.—teach 
that infants dying in original sin suffer no 
“ pain of sense,” but are simply excluded 
from heaven. This opinion is no modern 
invention, for it is found in St. Gregory 
Nazianzen (“ Or. in Sanct. Baptism.” 23)." 
But do they grieve because they are shut 
out of Heaven? Bellarmin (“De Amiss. 
Gratie,” vi. 6, apud Jungmann) answers 
Yes, St. Thomas answers that they do 
not, because pain of punishment is pro- 
portioned to personal guilt, which does 
not exist here. He says they do not 
grieve because they cannot see God, an 
more than a bird is grieved because it 
cannot be emperor or king: “nay, the 
rejoice, because they share in God’s good- 
ness and in many natural perfections.” 
The opinion of St. Thomas is the common 


- one in the Church. It is believed that 


unbaptised infanta in Limbo know and 
love God by the use of their natural 
powers, aud have full natural happiness. 
The existence of the Limbo of Infants 
has never been defined by the Church, 


! He thinks that infants who die unbap- 
tised “ will neither be glorified nor punished by 
the just judge, as being without the scal [7.e. 
baptism indeed, but without wickedness.” 
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although the Jansenist Council of L‘istuia 
was censured by Pius VI. for scotling at 
it asa Pelagian fable. The doctrine of the 
Pelagians was widely different. They de- 
nied oriyinal sin and obliterated the dis- 
tinction between grace and nature, and 
when jee to explain the need of baptism 
replied that it was necessary to secure ad- 
unittance to the kingdom of heaven, but not 
to obtain eternal life. ‘ Eternal life,” to 
which the Pelagians admitted unbaptised 
infants, was of the same order as the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The happiness ob- 
tained in the Limbo of Infants is of wholly 
different order, being natural instead of 
supernatural. 
-  QEPTANIES (\ravia, earnest sup- 
plication). A form of united prayer by 
alternate sentences, in which the cler 
lead and the people respond: usually of a 
ee character. A litany may thus 
distinguished from other modern de- 
votions, such as that of the Stations, in 
which, with much that is alternate, there 
is also much that is not. There are three 
forms of litany recognised by the Church 
as suitable for use in public worship: viz., 
the Litany of the Saints, that of the 
Blessed Virgin) usually called the Litany 
of Loreto), and that of the Most Holy 
Name of Jesus. The Litany of the Saints 
is chanted on the feast of St. Mark 
Grey 26), and on the three Rogation 
ays; on the former occasion it is called the 
Greater (/itant@ majores), and on the Ro- 
gation days the Lesser (dante minores). 
During the devotion of the Forty Hours, 
the Litany of the Saints is sung with the 
addition of certain verses; on the other 
hand, when it is sung on Holy Saturday 
and Whitsun Eve, a number of verses are 
omitted. The Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin—in which titles expressive of the 
transcendent dignity and privilege of the 
Mother of God, as well as of the love, 
trust and veneration of her children 
towards her, are woven into a chain of 
animated supplicatiou—is now usually 
sung at Benediction. It came into general 
use from having been observed to be sung 
on Saturdays and festivals of Our Lady 
in the Santa Casa of Loret», whence 
ilgrims carried it into all Christian 
iaiae but a large portion of it is far 
older than the foundation of the sano» 
tuary, which of course only dates from 
the thirteenth century. The bull “ Sane- 
tissimus ” of Clement VIIL. directs that, 
whereas a number of unauthorised litanies 
had lately been published, no one should 
for the future presume to publish, or te 
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use in public worship, any litany but 
those in Breviaries, Missals, Pontiticals, 
and Rituals (sc. the Litany of the Saints 
in its various forms), and the Litany of 
Loreto. But it is universally held that 
the use of the Litany of the Most Holy 
Name, having been already sanctioned 
by the Holy See before the date of the 
bull * Sunctissimus,” is in no way atfected 
by its prohibitions. 

If the Greater Litanies fall on Easter 
Day they are transferred to the Tuesday 
following. Priests are bound sub mortals 
to recite the Litanies both on St. Mark's 
day and on the three Rogation days. No 
new namesof saints can be inserted with- 
out the special permission of the S.O.R. 

The earliest and simplest form of litany 
is the “ Kyrie eleison,” which was recited 
in various ways in primitive times, but in 
the twelfth century settled down to the 
form still in use. The first litanies were 
embedded in the liturgy; later on they 
were developed independently, chiefly 
through being used in processions. Under 
the heading “ Litania Romana” there is 
extant in a Sacramentary of the age of 
Gregory the Great a Litany of the Saints, 
evidently intended for use in some Gaul- 
ish church;? it contains 10] names, 
There is a manifest connection between 
such a litany and collections of short 
metrical Lives of saints—such, e.g., as 
that in a Bodleian MS (No. 779), which 
contains 104 Lives. 

The practice of singing the Litany of 
the Saints on St. Mark’s day is said to 
have been instituted by St. Gregory. 
Seven processions, starting simultaneously 
from seven Roman churches, and singing 
litanies as they went, all met in the 
church of St. Mary Major.? Their use 
on the Rogation days was begun by St. 
Mamertus, archbishop of Vienne, in the 
year 447, the special intention being the 


deliverance of the people from wolves, | 


which in that year were more than 
usually ravenous. 
LITERZ FORMATS. [Sco Eri- 
STOLZ MccLEsiasrics. | 
LITERE PATENTES. Certain 
ublic documents were so called from the 
orm in which the notaries commenced 
them: e.g. “ Per presens publicum instru- 
mentum cunctis pateat evidenter ; 5 “ Let 


1 Art. by Mr. Hotham, in Smith and 
Cheetham. 

2 Hotham, ub: 

8 This is the opening of the notarial report 
of a sermon preached at Oxford in 1382 (MS. 
Bodl 240, p. 848). 
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it be clearly made known to all by the 
present public instrument.” Canoniste 
speak of the Letters Patent of Louis XI. 
in 1475, as the earliest instance in France 
of the application of the doctrine of the 
royal pareatis (“ye may obey”) or 
placttum regium* %& the reception of 
bulls, briefs, &c., from Rome. Pithou, 
in his work on the Gallican liberties, sets 
forth this doctrine in ita full tyrannous 
absurdity. “ Bulls or Apostolic lettere 
of citation, executional, fuliminatory, or 
other, are not executed in France with- 
out the pareatis of the king or his officers.” 
“ All bulls and despatches from the Court 
of IXume must be carefully examined, to 
ascertain if there be anything in them 
likely to operate to the pwjudice, in any 
mapvner whatever, of the rights and 
liberties of the Callican church, and of 
the king's authority.” ? 

LITTLE OFFICE OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN. The authorship 
has often been attributed to Peter 
Damian, but Cardinal Bona (“ Divin. 
Psalm.” c. 12, quoted by Probst, * Bre- 
vier.” p. 209) holds that it existed at the 
beginning of the eighth century, and that 
Peter Damian only restored its use. 

It consists of psalms, lessons, and 
hymns in honour ar the Blessed Virgin, 
arranged in seven hours like the Breviary 
office, but much shorter. It is not ine 
fluenced by the course of the Church 
rear, except that the Alleluia is omitted 
in Lent, and that a change is made in 
the office from Advent to the Puriti- 
cation. Even the Alleluia is not added 
to the invitatory, antiphons, responsories 
and versicles in Faster time (Dec., 
S. R. C., 28 Martii, 1626). 

The Council of Clermont, under 
Urban IT., in 1096, made the recitation of 
the Little Office obliatory on the clergy, 
but secular priests who are not bound to 
recite the office in chvir are now free 
from all obligation of reciting the Little 
Office, as has been clearly stated by 
Pius V. in his bull “Quod a nobis poe 
tulat” prefixed to the Breviary (sce 
Maskell, “ Mon. Rit.” vol. iii. p. Ixii). 
Where there is a custom of reciting it, 
the oblivation continues, Tven in that 
case, however, it need not be said on 


' feasts of nine lections (if, however, there 


is a custom of saying it on Sundays and 
semidoubles the custom is to be main- 
tained), on the vigil of Christmas, in 
Holy Week, in the octaves of Easter and 


1 See above, p. 104. 
? Wetzer and Welte, art. “ Placitam Reg.” 
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Pentecost, and on Saturdays when the 
larger Office of the Blessed Virgin is 
said (Gavant. tom. II. § 9, cap. i. n. 2-8). 
The matins and vespers are said 
before, the other hours after, the corre- 
sponding hours of the divine office 
(Havant. loc, cit. n. 13). In many re- 
ligious orders, and in rules for persuns in 
the world—(e.g. the tertiaries of St. 
Francis), the Little Office is prescribed 
instead of the Breviary hours. 
uZrITuRGYIES. I. Meaning of the 
Word.—The word Aerovpyia means a 
public service, and specially at Athens a 
pune service which the richer citizens 
ischarged at their own expense. ‘lhe 
theocratic constitution of the Jewish 
cemmonwealth naturally led the Sep- 
tuagint translators to use Aeravpyia and 
the kindred forms chietly of the service of 
God in the sanctuary, It answera to 
various words in the original Hebrew 
(see e.g. Exod. xxviii. 21, Num. xxxviil., 
25, 2 Paralip, xxxi. 4). In Luc. i. 23 
it denotes the service of a Jewish priest, 
and it is used in the New Testament of 
any service rendered to God (see, ¢.9,, 
Philipp. ii 17). There is no clear 
instance in the New Testament of Aecruup- 
yia or Aetrovpyeiy signifying a service 
performed by the Christian clergy, though 
in Acts xii. 2 the words, “As_ they 
ministered to the Lord (Aciroupyotrrwy 
a’ra@y) and fasted,” may possibly refer to 
the action of the “ prophets and teachers ” 
in preaching and guiding the devotions 
of the congregation, Clem. Rom, 1 Ep. 
44, does use Aerovpyia for the func 
tions of the Christian presbyters. In the 
fourth century the use of the word 
for priestly ministrations was fully recog- 
nised (see, eg., the Council of Ancyra, 
eanon 1]; anno 314), and from that date 
down at least to the sixth century it was 
ased for any solemn service (e.g. evening 
prayer, baptism, &c.), but especially for 
the Eucharistic service. In this sense it 
has been adopted by the Greek church, 
which speaks of “divine liturgy ” where 
Latins would say “holy Mass.” It is 
in this, its narrowest signification, that 
we take the word here. Under “litur- 
ies” we include all forms and services 
in any lanzuage and in any part of the 
church for the celebration of the Euchar- 
ist. Woe may add here that ovis 
assembly) is another word used by the 
reeks for the Mass, and that domunica 
solemnia (Teftull. “ De Fug.” 14), doment- 
eum celebrare (Oyprian, “De Op. et 
Weem.” 15, Ep. 68) oficium (Tertull. “De 
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Orat.” 18), besides “ sacrifice,” “ offering,” 
“bloodless and rational sacrifice,” are 
names common among the Fathers, The 
word “ Mass” first appears in St. Am- 
brose. [Tor ita meaning see the article 
Mass. } 

II. Liturgical Notices to the Middls of 
the Fifth Century.—Scripture tells us 
little or nothing of the way in which the 
Apostles celebrated the Eucharist, but 
from the year 150 onwards we hive 
abundant proof that the Church in all 
parts of the world had a fixed order and, 
to a certain extent at least, fixed words 
for this the greatest of all her services. 
This section of our article is taken from 
Le Brun, vol. iii, diss, i. a. 6, from whom 
we borrow the patristic references. 

The Mass was said by the bishop, or 
in his absence by priests assisted by at 
least one deacon (Cyprian, Ep. 5). 

It began with lections from the 
prophets, Apostles and Evangelists. 
These lessons from the Old or New 
Testament aro mentioned by Justin in 
his tirst Apology, written in 138 or 189. 
And it was the custom of the East, as 
attested by St. Chrysostom (“ Hom. 19 
in Act. Ap.”), of Gaul (Sulpic. Sever. 
“Vit. Martin.” 7), Milan and Spain, to 
read the prophets as well as the Lpietles 
and Gospels. On the other hand, in the 
Roman and African churches there were 
usually only two lections—one from the 
I‘pistles, another from the Gospels, with 
a psalm between them (August. ‘‘Serm.” 
176 al. 170). These lectious were not, 
as now in our Mass, preceded by an 
introit. 

Then followed a sermon, after which 
certain prayers were said over the cate- 
chumens, and they were dismissed (Ame 
brose, lip. 14). Here we have the first 
great division of the Mass into the “ Missa 
catechumenorum” and “ Missa tidelium.” 
The Council of Laodicea, canon 19, 
mentions a prayer for the penitents who 
were dismissed after the catechumens, 
but in 300 Nectarius of Constantinople 
abolished public penance in the Kast. 

The altar was then covered with 
cloths (Optat. Lib. vi.) and the celebrating 
bishop’s hands were washed -by a deacon 
(Cyril. “Mystagog.” 5), and in all the 
Ikast (Justin, “ Apol.” 2; Concil. Laod, 
can. 19; Chrysost. “ De Compunct. Core 
dis”), in Spain and Gaul, the faithful gave 
each other the Kiss of Peace; whereas 
in Rome and Africa the Pax immediately 
preceded the Communion. ‘lhe bread and 
the mixed chalice (of which latter even 
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Justin speaks) were presented, and in! St. Clement were rightly named. It he, 
Carthaye from St, Cyprian’s time verses of | how aver, absolutely impossible to sup- 


the psalms were sung at this part of the 
Mass, 

The “ Sursum corda” is mentioned b 
Cyprian, and Augustine says the Churc 
over all the world answered, “ that they 
lifted up their hearts to the Lord” (“ De 
Vera ltelig.” 3). The Preface, according to 
St.Chrysostom and St. Cyril, was followed 
by the Sanctus. We Law very little 
from the Fathers about the words of the 
Canon. They tell us generally that the 
words of institution were accompanied by 
prayer, the faithful answering ‘‘ Amen” at 
the end; and St. Augustine (“ In Symb.”) 
says the sign of the cross was made at 
the consecration, The fraction of the 
host in Africa, and, before the time of St. 
Gregory the Great, at ome, took place, 
as it still does in the Ambrosian Mass, 
befure the Pater Noster. In the ancient 
use of the Roman and African churches 
the Pax was given after the Pater Noster. 
At Jerusalem the celebrant, in other 
Eastern churches the deacon, said, “ Holy 
things for holy persons.” The veil of the 
sanctuary, as St. Chrysostom and St. 
Cyril of Alexandria mention, was par- 
tially drawn aside and the faithful received 
communion under the form of bread in 
their hands from the bishop or priest, 
while the deacons gave them the chalice. 
In the church of Carthage from the 
fourth century verses of the psalms were 
sung, and we know from St. Cyril that 
they used to sing the verse “laste and 
see that the Lord is good” in the church 
of Jerusalem. The faithful were taught 
to say “ Lord, Iam not worthy,” &c., as 
they went to communicate. All ended 
with thanksgiving and the salutation or 
blessing from the bishop, “ Grace be with 
you and peace” (Chrys. “Iiom. ili. ad 
Coloss.”). These extracts from the Fathers 
are not, of course, meant to convey the 
impression that one liturgy or even that 
all the forms just given were used through- 
out the Church. What they do prove is 
that the Church everywhere had certain 
forms, and with regard to some of these 
forms the date and the character of the 
incidental notices which survive show 
that their origin may be traced almost to 
Apostolic times and that their reception 

were Liturgies 


was universal, 

HiIl. When ce 
written ?—Very different answers have 
been given to this question, which would 
not arise at all if we could assume that 
the Liturgies of St. James, St. Mark, and 


pose that these liturgies, as we have them, 
came from those whose names they bear. 
The Clementine Liturgy comes to ‘us 
under the most suspicious circumstances 
in the latest book of a notorious forgery, 
and there is no reason to believe that it 
ever was actually used iu any church, 
The Liturgy of St. James contains inser 
tions from that of Constantinople which 
must have been made as late as the 
fifth—one (the hymn of rd yepovSinz) as 
late as the seventh century; words of 
controversial theology abotind in it (see 
Hammond, “Ancient Liturgies,” xliv) ; 
and the very fact that no extant liturgies 
(except the Clementine) have any form of 
dismissing penitents points to a time later 
at least than the abolition of public 
cee in the Kast by Nectarius in 390, 

oubtless these liturgies contain older 
elements, but we can only know or con- 
jecture what they are by collecting infor- 
mation from extraneous sources, 

These sources are of course the writ- 
ings of the Fathers and the decrees of 
councils, and from these it may, we 
think, be safely inferred that there was 
no entire written liturgy during the first 
three centuries of the Church. Tertullian 
(“De Corona,”3) assumes that various 
most important liturgical usages (e.g. 
celebration of the Eucharist early in the 
morning, oblations for the dead on the 
feasts of martyrs (pro nataltcits), reception 
of the Eucharist from the hand of the 
“president ”) rest simply on “custom ” 
and “tradition.” He makes no allusion 
to a written igh th ed ages (Ep. 63) 
argues against those who used water 
only, instead of wine mixed with water, 
in the Eucharist. He argues at length, 
and is evidently anxious to adduce every 

ossible reason against the novelty; but 
1e, again, appeals simply to “the tradition 
of the Lord, ’ witLout the remotest refer- 
ence to liturgical documents, These, it may 
be said, are, after all, only arguments from 
silence. But if we contrast Cyprian’s are 
gument with that of the Council in Trullo, 
between four and five hundred years later, 
we shall see how strong this argument 
becomes. The council (canon 82) strictly 
forbids the Armenian custom of conserra- 
ting wine unmixed with water, and im 
proof that this was wrong appeals to the 
three Liturgies of St. James, St. Basil, 
and Chrysostom—+.e, to the three liturgies 
then as now used in the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople (Le Brun, tom. iii. p. b 
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Further, notwithstanding the full infor- 
mation we have about the sacred books 
which the Christians were required to 
surrender in the Diocletian persecution, 
we hear nothing of their liturgies. 

We assert, then, with confidence, that 
there was no written liturgy in the first 
three centuries, and this though Probst 
(“‘ Liturgie der drei ersten Jahrhunderte,” 
ad init.) has tried hard to show that such 
liturgies existed from 150. Probst’s 
learning and acc deserve all respect, 
but we cannot think equally well of his 
logical power, and we confess that we are 
atterly unable to discover anything which 
approaches proof in his laborious argu- 
ment. We are disposed, however, to go 
further and follow Le Brun to the full 
extent of his thesis—viz., that written lit- 
urgies did not exist for the first four centu- 
ries. He relies on Basil “ De Sp. Sancto,” 
c. 27: “Which of the Saints has left us 
in writing the words uf invocation at the 
exhibition of the bread of the Eucharist 
and the chalice of benediction P For we are 
not content with those mentioned by the 
Apostle or the Gospel, but we also say 
other words before and after, as having 
great force with respect to the mystery, 
receiving them from unwritten tradition.” 
The reader must judge for himself as to 
the sel ede of these words. So excellent 
an authority as Mr. Maskell (“ Ancient 
Liturgy of the Church of England,” ed. 
8, xxvii) helieves that St. Basil only means 
to deny that the liturgical words were 
contained in Scripture. Early in the fifth 
century Pope Innocent I. writing to the 
Bishop Decentius, who had applied to him 
for the Roman Use, reminds him that he 
had often come to Rome and witnessed 
the customs observed “in consecrating the 
mysteries and in the performance of other 
secret rites” (“ in creterisagendis arcanis”), 
and that this sufficed. He tells him, 
however, that the Pax should be given, 
not (as inthe Bast) before the consecra- 
tion, but “after all the things which I 
ought not to disclose.” This does not 
look as if the Canon of the Mass had even 
then been committed to writing in the 
Roman church. Long before this, how- 
ever, there may have been a fixed, even if 
there was not a written, Canon of the 
Maes. The memory of the ancients, who 
were obliged, before the invention of 
printing, to use the faculty much more 
than we are, must not be measured by 
our modern standard. It was a common 
thing in the ancient Church for persons to 
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learned to repeat the Canon without book 
(even now no aurprising feat) long after 
it had been written. 

IV. Families of Liturgies.—The most 
superficial observer cannot fail to be 
struck by the difference between the 
Eastern and Western liturgies. Each of 
the former can be printed in very narrow 
space, because it is only in the lessons and 
subordinate hymns that any variation 
occurs. It is very different, e.g., with our 
Roman Mass, with its wealth of collecta, 
Prefaces, &c. Moreover, in the Roman 
Mass there were at one time a much 
larger number of variable Prefaces. There 
is the same variety in the liturgies of 
Gaul and Spain, and in these last even 
a great part of the prayers corresponding 
to the Itoman Canon vary also. us it 
comes that a separate volume is needed for 
each Western liturgy, while all the chief 
Eastern ones, with slicht omissions, can be 
printed in one manual, 

We are able, however, to divide the 
liturgies on a more exact and thorough 
system. “It is now thoroughly recog- 
nised,” says Mr. Hammond (“ Ancient 
Liturgies”), “that there are five main 
groups or families of liturgies, which are 
distinguished from each other chiefly, 
though not solely, by the different arrange- - 
ment of their parts.” Three of these are 
Oriental, two Western—one purely so, the 
other Western in respect of the countries 
where it was used and many of ite 
characteristics, but presenting at the same 
time certain Oriental peculiarities, 

(a) The Wrest Syrtan Family places the 
great intercession for the living and the 
dead (which is common to all liturgies and 
which is familiar to us as the Mementoes 
for the living and for the dead) after the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit—which in 
Oriental liturgies follows the consecration. 
The oldest member of this family is the 
Liturgy of St. James, but this again is, 
“ without doubt, a direct modification of a 
liturgy nearly if not quite identical with 
the so-called Clementine.” St. Basil's 
Liturgy is a recast from that of St. James 
and St. Chrysostom’s an abbreviation of 
St. Basil’s. In its chief characteriatica, 
aud even in part of its wording, the 
Armenian liturgy follows St. Basil's. The 
Liturgies, then, of St. James, St. Basil, 
St. Chrysostom, of Armenia, are the 
members of this family. Palestine, 
Armenia, the whole territories of the 
Greek and Russian churches, are, as we 


| shall see, the countries where it prevails. 


know the Psalter by heart, and priests | 


The Clemente Liturgy never seems 
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to have been actually used in any church. 
Le Brun places itscomposition at the end 
of the fourth century. Mr. Hammond 
thinks it may represent liturgical use in 
the middle of the third century, at a time 
when the worship of the Church, though 
not uniform, still had not been broken 
up into the separate and developed forms 
of the later liturgies. It bears unmis- 
takeable marks of great antiquity. Such 
are the exact agreement with the order 
of the parts of the liturgy mentioned by 
Justin ; the prayers over catechumens, the 
possessed, penitents ; the prayer for perse- 
cuting emperors, &c. Again, the great 
length of the Preface points to a time 
when there was no elaborate cycle of 
feasts to fix the mind on particular 

unds of thanksgiving. The eighth 
Pook of the Apostolic Constitutions as it 
stands is probably not older than the fifth 
century. But the compiler would not 
have ventured to put an entirely new 
liturgy into the mouths of the Apostles. 
The puzzling feature of this liturgy is the 
absence of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Liturgy of St. James.—Its antiquity 
is proved by its correspondence with the 
description of the Liturgy by St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem. It was once current through- 
out the Patriarchates of Jerusalem and 
Antioch. It exists in two recensions, 
Greek and Syriac, of which, as Renaudot 
has shown, the Greek is the original. In 
its Greek form it is now used only by the 
Schismatic Greeks at Jerusalem on St. 
James’s day, October 23. It is also said 
to be used in some islands of the Archi- 
pelago. (See Article Liturgy in Smith 
and Cheetham.) In its Syriac form, it 
is the chief and prototype of the many 
liturgies used by the Jacobites or Mono- 
physite Syrians and by the Maronites 
who are Catholics. ‘The Maronites, 
however, have changed the words of 
consecration to the Roman form and re- 
duced the invocation of the Holy Spirit 
to a prayer for the spiritual benetit of the 
communicants, who now receive only 
under one kind. 

The Liturgies of Constantinople—viz., 
thoseof St. Basil and St. Chrysostom—are 
now used far more widely than any other 
Eastern liturgies. ‘The Liturgy of St. 
Basil may very likely be his in substance, 
and since the Council in Trullo (¢.e. from 
the close of the seventh century) the 
“Liturgy of St. Chrysostom ” (an abbre- 
viation of St. Basil's) has borne its present 
name. The Liturgy of St. Basil is said on 
Sundays in Lent except Palm Sunday, on 
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Holy Thuraday and Saturday, the Vigile 
of Christmas and Epiphany, and on 8t. 
Basil's day. In Lent, except on Sundays 
and Saturdays the Liturgy of the Pre- 
sanctified (of uncertain date and authore 
ship) is used; on all other days of the 

ear the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom. The 
Liturgies of Constantinople are used, not 
only by all Greeks subject to Constanti- 
nople, or again (in Slavonic) throughout 
the Russian church, by the Bulgarians, 
Georgians, &c., but also by the Melchites 
or Oriental “ Orthodox” in communion 
with Constantinople, and by the United or 
Catholic Greeks in Italy and other parte 
of the world. A letter of Balsamon 
shows that Constantinople in the twelfth 
century had already imposed her liturgies 
on a remnant in the other Eastern Patri- 
archates which had not become Nestorian 
or Monophysite. She had thus secured a 
barren uniformity at a heavy price. If 
it had not been for the vitality of 
Nestorian, Monophysite, and Monothelite 
heresy, the liturmes of Constantinople 
mizht have obtained exclusive possession, 
and rites no less Catholic and venerable 
than those of Constantinople might have 
alata altogether under the influence of 

igotry and ambition. 

The Armentans use only one liturgy, 
founded on the Greek one of St. Basil. 
The United Armenians use the same rite 
with some modifications. Bartholomew 
of Bologna, a Dominican missionary, had 
the Roman Missal (Dominican cay ae 
translated into Armenian, and introdu 
it in the middle of the fourteenth century 
among the “‘ United Brethren,” an order 
for converted Armenians, The two most 
striking peculiarities in the true Armenian 
rite—the use of unleavened bread and 
wine without water—are shewn by Le 
Brun (tom. IV. disa, x. a. 10) to have 
been introduced by an Armenian council 
about 640, in order to symbolise the 
Monophysite doctrine that Christ had 
only one nature. 

(8) The Second or Alexandrian 
Family is characterised by the occurrence 
of the “Great Intercession ” for living and 
dead in the midst of the Preface, and by 
the prominent part assigned to the 
deacon. The original Church langu 
of the Alexandrian church was fake 
and we possess three Greek liturgies 
belonging to it: viz. those of St. Mark, 
St. Basil, and St. Gregory. Originall 
there were twelve Coptic liturgies, an 
these are still preserved in Ethiopic by 
the Abyssinians, who depend on plexes. 
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dria ; but Gabriel, 70th Patriarch of the 
Copta, who lived in the twelfth century, 
limited the Copts to three liturgies—viz., 
those of St. Cyril, St. Basil, and St. 
Gregory, all in Coptic. Of course the 
Alexandrian Liturgy of St. Basil, whether 
Greek or Coptic, must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from that of Constantinople. 
The Greek Laturgy of St. Mark 1s in 
its main features very ancient, for it con- 
tains references to persecution as still 
hkely, though it has been altered under 
the influence of Constantinople. The 
Coptic Liturgy of St. Cyril, exhibits 
close and often verbal agreement with 
that of St. Mark, and has the true Alex- 
andrian arrangement of parts throuzhout. 
The Coptic St. Basil, on the other hand, 
is identical with that of St. Cyril up to 
the Anaphora, but in the Anaphora—+.e. 
from the “Sursum corda” to the end it 
sonforms to the Constantinopolitan or 
West Syrian model. Mr. Hammond sup- 
poses on very plausible grounds that, the 
Alexandrian St. Basil. whether Greek or 
Coptic, arose from uniting the Anaphora 
of St. Basil used by the Greek church to 
the proanaphoral portion of the original 
Alexandrian liturgy. Finally, the Liturgy 
of St. Gregory follows the type of the Cop- 
tic St. Basil. The chief I:thiopic liturgy, 
the ‘canon universalis,” closely follows 
the Greek St. Mark and the Coptic St. 
Cynl. It is unique, as Mr. Hammond 
points out, in omitting the “Sursum 
corda,” with its response. Of their three 
existing liturgies, the Copts_ ordinarily 
use that of St. Basil. St. Gregory’s is 
only used in the midnight Masses of 
Ohristmas and Epiphany; St. Cyril's, 
which, as we have seen, 1s the purest re- 
presentative of the old national liturgy, 
only on the Friday before Palm Sunday. 
Marquis of Bute, “Coptic Morning 
rvice for the Lord’s Day,” Introduc- 
tion.) The Catholic or United Copts 
have imitated the Latins in several points 
—viz., communion under one kind, the use 
(mostly) of unleavened bread, and kneel- 
ing at communion. (Marquis of Bute, 


9. 
(y) The East Syrian Famtly places the 
neral intercession between the words of 
Institution and the invocation of the Holy 
Ghost. It includes the liturgies in the 
7 Gee tongue used by the Nestorians and 
aldeans, &c., descendants of Nestorians 
who abjured heresy and returned to the 
Church, preserving, however, their ancient 


rites. 
The Nestorians have three liturgies. 
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The most ancient, and also that in ordin- 
ary use, is “The Liturgy of the Blessed 
Apostles, composed by Lord Addaus 
“prob. Thaddeus] aud Maris, Doctors of 
the Children of the East.” It omits in 
cts present form the words of institution, 
though Bickell has proved that it orizin- 
ally contained them (see Hammond, lix). 
The other two liturgies are called after 
Theodore (of Mopsuestia) and Nestorius, 
though there are reasons for believing 
even this last to be older than the Nesto- 
rian schism in 431. The liturgy of 
Nestorius is the only one of the three 
which has been corrupted in the interest 
of heresy (Le Brun, diss, xi. a. 10). 
Le Brun (2d. a. 11) asserts that the Chal- 
deans or Nestorian converts of Diarbekir 
have adopted a Syriac translation of the 
Roman Missal, using, however, leavened 
bread. He seems to have been misin- 
formed; at all events this is not the case 
now. Dr. Badger, the learned author of 
the “ Nestorians and their Ritual,” whose 
authority is decisive on such a point, says 
the Catholics of the Chaldean rite use the 
same three liturgies as the Nestorians, 
They have, however, introduced the 
words of institution in the liturgy of the 
Apostles, and placed them after the in- 
vocation in the other two liturgies, They 
elevate the Host and chalice, and they 
give the laity at communion the Host 
dipped in the Precious Bloud. Moreover, 
tlie priest reserves the particles over alter 
the communivn of the people, instead of 
consuming them like the Nestorians; 
priests say Mass daily, and even, if there 
are several priests in one church, have 
more than one Mass on the same altar 
(Badger, vol. ii. p. 2-41 seg.). | 

(5) The Kindred but Independent 
Tnturgies of Gaul and Spain.—Here the 
Great Intercession comes just after the 
offertory, though the Mozarabic Mass has 
also a Memento of the living before the 
Pater Noster. Not only collects, lections, 
&c., but also the greater part of the 
prayers which correspond to the Canon 
are variable. It has been supposed that 
these [.turgies are partly due to the 
church of Asia Minor, with which the 
ancient church of Lyons was connected. 
However that may be, certain it is that 
this Western family of liturgies has some 
Kastern peculiarities: such are “ Sancta 
sanctis” in the Mozarabic Liturgy, and, 
in both the Gallican and Mozarabic rites, 
the regular reading of a lection from the 
Old Testament, the various proclamations 


by the deacon, the “ Preces” (#.¢. probably 
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a series of intercessions like the ectene, 
or deacon’s litany in astern liturgies), 
and the giving of the Pax early in the 
service, whereas in the Roman Mass it 
has always been given, according to the 
earliest notice extant, after the consecra- 
tion. 

The word ‘ Mozarabic” is from MMuz- 
earab, the participle of an Arabic verb 
meaning “to adopt the Arab mode of 
life.” fe must have been applied to Chris- 
tians living under the Moors, but the 
liturgy is much older than its name, for 
it is substantially the same as that known 
to Isidore of Seville in the sixth century. 
It was, indeed, this Saint and his brother, 
St. Leander, who had the principal share 
in compiling the Spanish Missal, and St. 
Isidore presided over a Council of Toledo 
which imposed it on all Spain and on 
Narbonne, which did not belong to the 
Franks till 759. In Charlemagne’s time 
the Mozarabic or Gothic rite fell into 
some disrepute because of expressions in 
it supposed to favour the Adoptionist 
heresy. Iarly in the ninth century, after 
much discussion between Rome and Spain, 
the Missal, from which the incriminated 
phrases had been removed, was declared 
orthodox ; the Spaniards, however, being 
required to conform the words of consecra- 
tion to those in the Roman Missal. But in 
the next century, Alexander II., Gregory 
VIL, and Urban II., made great effurts to 
substitute the Roman Missal In the 
thirteenth century, the Mozarabic rite had 
disappeared from every cathedral church, 
and at the end of the fifteenth it had 
disappeared altogether. In 1500, Cardinal 
Ximenes published the Mozarabic Missal 
with some few assimilations to Roman 
use, and built a collegiate church in which 
this Missal and the Mozarabic Breviary 
(printed 1502) were to be used. Dr. Neale 
ce by Hammond, p. Ixv) tells us 

at at present the Mozurabic rite is fol- 
lowed, not only in this church, but in 
two parish churches in Toledo and one at 
Salamanca. The mcst remarkable feature 
in the Mass to an ordinary observer is 
the elaborate symbolism of the Fraction. 
The Host is divided first into two, then 
into nine parts, each with a separate 
name, taken from the mysteries of Christ's 
life. 

Gallican Intturgy.— This venerable 
liturgy does not exist in a complete form, 
since no Gallican “ Antiphonarium ” (the 
book containing introits, ollertories, &c.) 
bas yet been found. But we have three 
Bacramenturiee printed by Oardival 
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Thomasi in 1680, and again by Mabillon 
in his “ De Liturgia Galicans,” in 1685, 
The first is called by Mabillon “ Gallico- 
Gallicanum,” and was probably used in 
South Gaul; the second, “ Missale Franc- 
orum,” used in North-Western Gaul, con- 
tains a large admixture of Roman elementa 
—the pravers are Gelasian, the Preface, 
though retaining its Gallican name, 
“ Contestatio,” ends like the Preface in 
the Roman Maas; the third, “ Gallicanum 
Vetus,” seems free from Roman admix- 
tures, except in the office fur Good Friday. 
Besides, we have a Gallican Lectionary 
edited by Mabillon in his work cited 
above, and a “Sacramentarium Gallica- 
num,” found by Mabillon in the monastery 
at Bobbio, and printed by him in his 
Museum Italicum.” But this last has 
the(@reyorian or RomanCanon. Further, 
we liave a most detailed and valuable exe 
position of the old Gallican Mass, in an 
extract from two letters of St. Germanus 
of Paris, written in the middle of the 
sixth century. Additional fragments of 
eleven Gallican Masses have been published 
by Mone (“Griechische und lateinische 
Missen,” Frankfort, 1850), and a few more 
by Bunsen (“ Analecta Ante-Nicen.”) and 
Mai (‘‘Script. Vet. Vaticana Collect.’ 
tom.ii.). From the materials at his com- 
mand, Le Brun has been able to give a 
very full and trustworthy account of the 
Gallican Liturgy, which in tbe order 
(though not in the name) of its various 
parts is almost identical with the Moz- 
arabic Liturgy, which we possess entire, 
Want of space compels us to refer our 
readers to Le Brun’s clear and interesting 
account in tom. iii, It was under the 
influence of Pepin and Charlemagne that 
the Gallican gave way to the Roman rite. 
The Caroline books, composed in 790, 
certify that the Roman was already re- 
ceived in “ the provinces of all the Gauls,” 
in Germany and Italy, as well as among 
the Saxons and “ certain nations of the 
North.” It is needless to say that the 
revision of the Roman Mi made for 
the use of their dioceses by French bishops 
in the seventeenth and eihteenth cen- 
turies, and now at last entizely aban- 
duned, must not be confounded with the 
ancient Gallican Missals. Rome never 
approved these modern revisions by epi- 
ecopal authority, while, on the other hand, 
the ancient Gallican rite, if it had been 
retained, would have been in no way 
affected by the decree of Pius V. forbid- 
ding any devixtion from the Roman Missal 
as approved by him, except in churchas 
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where a prescription of two hundred years 
eould be claimed for the liturgy in use.' 

The Roman Missul and its Derivatives 
ace characterised by the position of the 
Pax just before communion, and the 
division of the Great Intercession into a 
Memento of the living before, and of the 
jead after, the consecration. The early 
nistory of the Roman Liturgy is unknown. 
Writers of great name, Milman, De Rossi, 
Lightfoot, Westcott, &c., have contended, 
with great probability, that the orizinal 
Roman church was composed mainly of 
persons who spoke Greek. A large pro- 
portion of the names in the salutations of 
the Epistle to the Romans, and nearly 
all the names of the Roman bishops for 
the first two centuries, are Greek. So is 
all the early literature of the Roman 
church. And it is held by Westcott 

“Canon,” p. 269) and many others 
that the early Latin versions of the New 
Testament, were made for Africa, not for 
Rome. Again, St. Paul wrote to the 
Roman Church in Greek; for few now 
will adopt the unfortunate suggestion of 
the scholiast in the Peshito, that the origi- 
nal of the Epistle was in Latin. If we 
adopt this view, we shall also be led to 
the supposition that the liturzy was in 
Greek. When Justin wrote his “ Apology” 
- to the Emperor Pius, he wes living in 
Rome. If in describing the celebration 
of the Eucharist he draws his picture (as 
would be most natural) from the Roman 
church, then, undoubtedly, the Roman 
Lit was Oriental in character. ‘The 
liturgical order in Justin ditfers in marked 
features from the Latin Mass of Rome, as 
it was when we first hear of it and as it 
is now, and agrees with the Oriental 
liturgies of Family I. 

The oldest authentic notice of the 
Roman Mass is in Innocent’s istter to 
Decentius (anno 416). He mentions two 
characteristics which distinguish the Ro- 
man Mass from all other liturgies—viz. 
the giving of the Pax towards the end of 
the Mass, and the Memento of the living 
after the oblation and in theOanon (“ Prius 
argo orationes sunt commendands ac tunc 
eorum nomina quorum sunt, edicenda, ut 
inter eacra mysteria nominentur”). The 


1 But certain genuine Gallican rites were 
reserved down to the Revolution in many 
‘rench charches, notably the episcopal bene- 

diction between the Pater Noster and the ‘‘ Pax 
Domini” (preserved at Sens, Paris, Auxerre, 
Trvies, Meaux, &c.), and the lection from tha 
Jid Testament in the Masses of Day. 
Brun, tom III. iv. 4 
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Roman order was already ancient, for 
Innocent attributes it to St. Peter. The 
Canon of the Roman Mass must have been 
fixed in every detail in St. Leo's time 
(440-461); for, according to the ancient 
author of the “ives of the Popes,” he 
added the words “ Sanctum sacriticium, 
immaculatam hostiam.” We have a Leo- 
nine Sacramentary, published by Muratori 
in his “ Liturgia Romana Vetus,’ but un- 
fortunately it contains merely collects and 
Prefaces without. Ordinary or Canon. The 
“ Lives of the Popes” attributes a more 
important work of revision to Gelasius 
(492-406), who, it is there said, composed 
prayers and Prefaces. Walafrid Strabo 
adds that Gelasius set in order the prayers 
composed by himself and others. The 
Gelasian Sacramentary was edited at 
Rome from a MS. “ copied before the year 
700” (so Le Brun, tom. ITT. diss. ii. a. 2. 3 
Mr. Hammond,on the contrary, says “frona 
an early ninth century MS.”), and after- 
wards from other MSS. by Gerbertus, in 
his work on the old German Liturgy 
(1776-79). It agrees closely, and has 
perhaps been altered into conformity with 
the Gregorian Ordo and Canon. Pope 
Vigilius (elected 538) sent the Roman 
Canon (“Canonice precis textum”) to 
Profuturus, bishop of Braga, in Spain. 
He tells him that this Canon was in- 
variable the whole year through (and 
here let the reader note a distinguishin 

mark of the Roman as contrasted wit 

all other Western liturgies), except that 
on the solemnities of Easter, Ascension, 
Pentecost. Epiphany, and of the Saints, 
certain ‘‘ Capit:a ” appropriate to the day 
were added These “ Capitula” were 
most likely, as Le Brun conjectures, short 
additions similar to those now made in 
the “ Communicantes "and ‘ Ilanc igitur.” 
The finishing stroke was put to the work 
by Gregory the Great (590-604), whose 
Sacramentary was edited by Pamelius in 
the second volume of his “ Liturgicon 
Latinum” (Cologne, 1571), by Rocca 
(Rome, 1597), and by the Benedictine 
Ménard (in 1642) with learned notes, 
Gregory made a slight change in the 
Canon—viz. by adding the words “ dies- 
que nostros,” &c. (see article Canon), and 
another of far greater moment, by placing 
the Fraction after, whereas till then it had 
occurred before, the Lord's Prayer. He 
abbreviated the rest of the Mass. Thus 
he substituted verses for entire psalina, 
and whereas the Gelasian Mass had two 
or three prayers before the Epistle, one 
Secret, two Post-communions—of which 
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one was 3nd over the people (“super 
populum” )—Cregory reduced the ordinary 
number of these prayers to three: Collect, 
Secret, Post-communion: and of the Pre~ 
faces—very numerous in ancient times — 
kept only those few which we still have 
(Muratori, “ De Rebus Liturg.” p. 14; and 
Mabillon, “ De Lit. Gallican.” i. cap. 2, 
iv. apud Maskell). Since Gregory's day, 
rubrics have been multiplied, Masses added 
tor new feasts, &c. Ke., “but there has 
been,” says a learned Protestant, “no 
change of importance in the Roman 
Liturgy. That is to say, the number of 
prayers composing the Mass, the order in 
which they occur, and the names of them, 
have remained unaltered” (Ilummond, 
p. Ixxili). 

The Ambrosian Mass is not a daughter, 
but a sister of the Roman or Gregorian 
Liturgy. In the crucial tests, the position 
of the Pax and of the Great Intercession, 
it ditt-rs from the Mozarabic and Gallican, 
and exactly agrees with the Roman Mass, 
But like the Roman Liturgy before Gre- 
gory, it is rich in Prefaces, and has the 

‘raction before the Pater Noster. It lias, 
however, adopted the ‘diesque nostros,” 
&c., from the Gregorian Canon; and seve- 
rai introits, and the arrangement of the 
three Masses on Christmas, have been bor- 
rowed from Rome, It has been thought 
that Greek influence may be traced in the 
prayers over the corporal (“super sindo- 
nem ”), the litanies said on Sundays in 
Lent, the proclamation by the deacon 
before the Epistle, &c. 

We pass over the Liturgy of the 
Patriarchate of Aquileia, which seems to 
have been a mere variety of the Roman 
Use, but of which little is known; and we 
pass on to a subject of fur greater interest 
to us—viz. the Liturgical Use of the 
Ancient Church of England down to the 
Reformation. We take as our guide the 
admirable works of Mr. Maskell—one 
entitled the “ Ancient Liturgy of the 
Church of England,” and the other, 
“ Monumenta Ritualia.” It 1s probable, 
from St. Augustine’s question to Pope 
Gregory, that the ancient British churches 
used a liturgy akin to those of Gaul and 
Spain, But the influence of St. Augustine 
led to a wide adoption of the Roman 
Liturgy in its main features. In 747 the 
Council of Cloveshoo, which may fairly 
be taken as representing south and middle 
England ~—for the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of Rochester, three 
bishops from Mercia, two from Weasex, 
one from Lincoln, aud one from Sussex, 
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were present (see Hefele,“Concil. Ai. p. 
562 )—decreed that “ the holy feaste of our 
Lord's dispensation in the flesh, in all 
things duly pertaining to them—ke. in the 
ottice of Haptism, in the celebration of 
Masses, in the manner of the chant—should 
be celebrated according to the copy which 
we have in writing from the Roman 
Church.” These words are clear and ex- 
press, nor is there room for doubt that us 
Christianity spread among the Saxons, 
the Roman replaced the Gallican Canon, 
and that gradually the whole Missal, in its 
main features, was modelled after the 
Roman prototype, 

It is true then, in a goneral way, that 
the English used the Roman Liturgy. 
But only in a general way: first, because 
before the invention of printing, the uni- 
formity which has prevailed since Pius V. 
issued his authoritative edition of the 
Roman Missal was a matter of impos- 
sibility; and, next, because the power or 
bishops to regulate public worship in their 
dioceses was not restrained, as at present, 
and they used this power in introducing 
minor differences, though they preserved 
all the main character of the Roman Mass. 
‘Thus different Uses arose. About 10865 
Osmund, bishop of Salisbury, promulgated 
a form for his diocese, which became ac- 
cepted in the South of England and spread 
into Ireland and Scotland. Then there 
were the Uses of York and Hereford, and 
. fewer dioceses) those of Lincoln and 

angor. Many of the ancient books were 
destroyed at the Reformation, and only a 
fragment of the Lincoln Use remains, It 
is not certain that we know the Use of 
Bangor, though Mr. Maskell believes that 
a Ms. from which he has printed the 
Ordinary and Canon contains the Use ot 
that church. Besides, there was a Uae of 
St. Paul's in London (where the Sarum 
books were not received till 1414), of 
which we know nothing. And no doubt 
there were varieties in the Sarum nite 
which might be, and were, to a certain 
extent, regarded as separate Uses. 

Mr. Maskell has placed the Ordinary 
and Canon of the Mass according to the 
Sarum, (supposed) Bangor, York, Here- 
ford, and Noman Uses, in parallel columns, 
To this we must refer the reader, for a 
complete enumeration of the points in 
which these Uses differ from each other 
would be long and tedious, and would, 
after all, convey a much less vivid impres- 
sion than any reader familiar with the 
Roman Mass can gain for himself with 
little pains by reading the texta. Wecon- 
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tent ourselves, thorafore, with a few general 
remarka, 

There is—we will not say no difference 
of doctrine: between the old and the pre- 
sentritesofthe Inglish church thereis,with 
one exception, no point of difference from 
which any theological argument could be 
deduced. This exception occurs ina single 
prayer. After the priest has put a frag- 
ment of the Host in the chalice, he prays, 
in the four English Uses, that this mixture 
of Christ's body and blood may be to him- 
self and to all who partake of t¢ (‘ omni- 
busque sumentibus,” “ et omnibus sumenti- 
bus”) health of mind and body. The words 
italicised are a relic of the time when the 
faithful communicated under both kinds, 
retained long after they had ceased to do 
so. They, of course, are no evidence of 
change of doctrine, though they do prove 
change of discipline; but Archbishop 
Oranmer, in his answer to the Devon- 
shire rebels, availed himself of them as an 
argument for communion in both kinds. 

The first impression upon a modern 

Catholic reader made by the reading of 
these old English Uses will be, we think, 
one of surprise that he finds himself so 
much at home inthem. They are utterly 
unlike the “Communion Service” of the 
church now established, while we are con- 
vinced that if they were re-introduced 
in England, the English people would 
scarcely feel any ditlerence. In the Ordi- 
nary of the Mass, the old English and 
modern Roman rites agree part for part 
and, as a rule, word for word. In the 
Canon, almost every word is the same 
down to the end of the “ Libera nos "— 
f.e. to the end of the Canon proper. After 
that, many of the prayers are diflvrent. 
This difference is easily explained, for the. 
prayers which follow the “ Libera nos” 
are later than St. Augustine's time; nay, 
with the exception of the “ Agnus Dei” 
(added by Pope Sergius, and adopted in 
all the English Uses), they are later--some 
of them much later—than the Council of 
Cluveshoo, which imposed the Roman 
Missal on England. Indeed, the prayer 
which the priest says before the Pax 
(" Domine Jesu Christe ”) was not to be 
ound in the Roman Missal even in 1090, 
efter St. Osmund’s time. We need not 
wonder, then, that there is in this part 
considerable divergence between the Eng- 
%sh Uses and the Miseal of Pius V. 

What the Envlish had, was, not a 
tational Liturgy like that of the Copts 
tx Unasdeans, or even aLiturgy so distinct 
from the Raman am that of Milan, but Inng- 
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lish editions or recensions of the Roman 
Liturzy. Nor must it be supposed that 
Rome deprived the English of their 
ancient usaves. lJtome in no way intere 
fered, or would, so far as can be conjec= 
tured, ever have interfered. She has not 
only tolerated, but enforced, the ancient 
Liturgies of the East. She allows the 
Dominican variety of the Roman Maas, 
&e., &c. The bull of Pius V., as he ex- 
pressly stated, did not impose the new 
edition of the Missal on any church which 
had rites of ita own with a prescription of 
two hundred years. The Reformers set 
themselves energetically to destroy the 
Sarum books; copies ame extremely 
rare, and the clergy, forced to get their 
education abroad, naturally preferred to 
say Mass and oflice from the modern 
Roman books which were so much more 
easily procured. 

(A full account of the literature will be 
found in Smith and Cheetham, article 
Liturgies. Some of the most important 
works have been noticed in the course 
of this article. Le Brun, ‘ Explication 
de la Mesee,” is a most accurate and 
convenient repertory of all the results 
obtained by Renaudot, Mabillon, Ménard, 
&c. It abounds besides in original research, 
and gives full accounts of the chief Liture 
gies, with learned notes. But no student 
should be without Mr, Hammond's reprint 
of the texts of the Ancient Liturgies, ac- 
companied by an excellent Introduction, 
Mr. Hammond puts the student in pos- 
session of a rational classitication of the 
liturgies, and teaches him to fix his at- 
tention on the cardinal points in reading 
larger books.) 

LOCKE THEOLOGICE. The sources 
from which theological arguments are 
drawn. ‘The name has become familiar 
through the celebrated work of Melchior 
Canus (1623-1560), a Spanish Dominican, 
Professor of Theology at Salamanca, 
employed at the Council of Trent under 
Paul Ll., and finally Bishop of the 
Canaries, In this work, which 1s written 
in most elegant and classical Latin, Canus 
uses the word Jocs or roots exactly as 
Aristotle and Cicero bad done—t.e, in the 
sense of sedes e qutbus argumenta pro- 
muniur. It discusses the use to be made 
by the theologian of Scripture, Councils, 
Fathers, Philosophy, &c.,and forms a scien- 
tific introduction to Dogmatic Theology. 
Canus complains that theologians argued 
little from the Councils, not frequentl 
enough from Scripture, scarcely at afi 


from IListory, and he seta himself to guide 
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them into a fuller and more discriminating 
use of the material which the revival of 
letters was opening up. Both in style 
and in method Canus marks a new era. 
He had a most powerful influence in 
inaugurating the critical and historical as 
distinct from the merely scholastic theo- 
logy. (From the work of Canus itself, 
and from Kuhn, “ Dogmatik,” i. p. 486 


LOGOTHETE (Acyoderns, properly, 
an accountant). Resides a number o 
officers in the civil service who bore this 
title at the Byzantine Court,' it was given 
to the chief official of the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, the logotheta ecclestasticus, 
whose functions closely resembled those 
of an episcopal chancellor in the Western 
Church, [See CHANCELLOR, Episcopal. ] 
(Wetzer and Welte.) 
LORETO. In the Ecclesiastical 
State, a few miles south of Ancona, on a 
hill three miles distant from the sea, 
there is a stately domed church, the work 
of Bramante, rising among the houses of 
the little city of Loreto. On entering the 
church, the pilgrim or traveller observes 
under the dome “a singular rectangular 
edifice, of no great heizht, constructed 
apparently of white marble, and richly 
plored with statues and sculpture.” 
This is the famous Santa Casa, or Holy 
House, which tradition asserts to be the 
very same building in which the Blzased 
Virgin Mary dwelt at Nazareth, where 
she heard the message of the archangel, 
and where the Holy Family resided 
during the childhood and hidden life of 
our Lord. Its internal length is about 
81 feet; its breadth, 13 feet. The roof 
is modern, Externally, the original walls 
cannot be seen; but within the building 
the coarse stonework of the original 
masonry is exposed to view. The material 
is a dark reddish-coloured stone. It was 
once thought to be brick, in which case 
this could not have been the house which 
once stood at Nazareth, where brick 
houses are unknown. But on this ques- 
tion of the stone of which the Santa 
Casa is built, more will have to be said 
further on, when the current objections 
to the legend come under consideration. 
Towards the eastern end of the house 
stands an altar, and behind the altar is an 
image, said to be of olive wood, now 
blackened by the smoke of the lamps; 
this is the famous image of our Lady of 
Loreto. 
The legend of the Holy House in its 


§ See Gibbens Deoline and Fall, ch. lil. 
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main features suns as follows. The 
Christian power having been finally ex- 
Sees from Palestine,' the house in which 
od’s Mother dwelt for many years with 
her Divine Son and St. Joseph was com- 
pletely at the mercy of the infidels, That 
It might be removed to a place of safety. 
and be for the future in Christian hands, 
angels lifted it from its foundations, and 
bore it through the air, in the first place 
to Illyria, where it rested on the top of a 
hill at Tersatz or Tersatto, near Fiume, in 
the night of May 10, 1291. In the 
morning the inhabitants wondered to see 
a house standing where none had beon 
before; they approached it, noticed that 
it was without foundations, and upon 
entering saw an altar and an image of the 
Virgin and Child. But the Holy House 
of Nazareth, for such it was, did not lo 
remain at fersatz. After three years 
a half, on December 10, 1294, it was re- 
moved to the opposite side of the Adriatic. 
Shepherds near Recanati are said to have 
seen it borne through the air,? and de- 
osited in a wood near the sea called 
uretumn, either from the laurels which 
grew there or because it belonged to a 
rich Iady of Recanati named Laureta, 
Soon peers visited it in great numbers, 
but, the place being remote, brigands also 
made their appearance, and to approach 
the house became a work of danger, In 
less than a year (August 1205) there was 
a third removal, to a hill three or four 
miles from the wood, along which passed 
a public road. The spot where the Holy 
House alighted belonged to two brothers, 
who quarrelled as to their respective 
rights of property in the site. Again, in 
December 1295, the house was removed 
from its place, but only for a very short 
distance, and was set down in the middle 
of the public road above mentioned, 
where it has remained to the present day. 
The Blessed Virgin, appearing in a vision 
to a holy hermit who dwelt near Recanati, 
soon after the final translation, unfolded 
to him the true character of the house 
After ao time the people of Tersatz heard 


a By the capture of cana Sat 

2 The accounts vary; Baptista says that 
the great-great-grandfather of a certain Paul of 
Recanati saw the house “gliding over the 
waves of the sea like a ship;” Tursellinus, 
though his narrative is otherwise consistent 
with this view, adds that, “there was one 
among them [the shepherds] who affirmed that 
he saw it when it was being borne in mid ais 
over the sea;”’ Jerome Angelita (who wrote 
about 1530, and before Tursellinus) simply saya 
that it was “ miraculously carried over the sea." 
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where it was, and numbers of them 
crossed the sea to visit it. These simple 
pilgrims are said to have solemnly en- 
treated our Lady to return to them, 
exclaiming, “Torna, torna a noi, bella 
Signora, con la tua Casa.” 

Such being the legend, it remains to 
inquire by what kind of testimony it is 
supported, and to consider objections 
which have been advanced against various 
portions of it. The evidence producible, 
whatever may be its value, is not so strong 
and conclusive as of itself to exclude the 

ibility of doubt. No contemporary 

k or record, with the exception of two 
documents which be considered 
further on, can be appealed to as noticing 
the translation. No extant writing of the 
fourteenth century directly ' mentions it. 
The archives of Tersatz and Recanati, 
which are said to have contained state- 
ments confirmatory of different parta of 
the above narrative, have perish The 
earliest account of the translation which 
can be distinctly traced was drawn up by 
Peter George Teremanus, or Teramano, 
guardian of the Santa Casa, in 1460; on 
this the accounts given by Baptista and 
Angelita were evidently based. Tere- 
manus examined witnesses and took down 
their evidence; one of these, named 
Francis, deposed that his grandfather, 
who lived to be 120 years old, had 
told him that he had seen the House 
while it was still in the wood, and often 
gone in and prayed there. Teremanus 
put together a narrative which he in- 
scribed on a tablet and hung up in the 
Santa Casa; this tablet was seen and read 
by Baptieta and Angelita. Two bulls of 
Paul it, dated 1464 and 1471, speak of 
the “Domus et Imago” of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary at Loreto; the later of the 
two refers in general terms to the transla- 
tio 


n. 

The first writer who, in works still 
extant, sof the translation, seems to 
have been Baptista Mantuanus, an Italian 
poet of some note who joined the Car- 
melite order (to which the custody of the 


1 The expression “ directly” is used because 
Jerome Angelita, who was perpetual chancellor 
of the commune of Recanati, and wrote on 
Loreto early in the sixteenth century, declares 
that be had found among the town records a 
brief of Benedict XIII. (for XII.) dated in 1341, 
which he understood as indirectly referring to 
the image contained in the Santa Casa’ The 
brief indulgenced a picture in a church at 
Recanati, which, being a copy of the said 
mage, was visited by aged persons who could 
not walk out as far as Loreto 
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sanctuary of Loreto was committed by 
Sixtus IV.) and wrote a history of the 
church about 1480," He derived his ine 
formation chiefly from the tablet of 
Teremanus, whom he calls Neronianus. 
In his “ Agelarii,” a poem in Latin hex 
ameters,* Baptista enlaryes in a florid 
style on the marvellous translation. After 
Baptista came the Jerome Angelita 
already mentioned, who dedicated his 
circumstantial history of the Santa Casa 
to Clement VII.; he was followed by the 
Jesuits Torsellino and Riera, and many 
others. 

There is, however, evidence of earlier 
date that Loreto was, and had long been, 
a celebrated shrine of our Lady; and the 
question suggests itself, on what did that 
celebrity rest? Flavius Blondus, born in 
1388, in his work “ Italia Dlustrata,” of 
which we may place the date betwees 
1430 and 1440,° speaks of the “ sacellum 
of the Blessed Virgin at Loreto as of a 
shrine of great celebrity, and notices the 
number of costly ex-votos, testifying to 
the gratitude of the offerers, which were 
hung on the walls of the church. It can 
hardly be doubted that this “ sacellum * 
was identical with the Santa Casa now at 
Loreto. ‘The same word is frequently 
used by Baptista in his history already 
mentioned, and there it evidently refers to 
the Santa Casa, the migrations of which 
he describes nearly in the ssme manner 
as in the legend given above. There- 
fore, if Flavius did not mean the Santa 
Casa by the “sacellum” of the Virgin 
(which he distinguishes from the “ basi- 
lica” to which it was attached), he must 
have meant some building which in the ine 
terval between 1430 and 1480 totally dis- 
appeared and was replaced by a house 
built of stone brought from Palestine for 
the aa a to represent our Lord's abode 
at Nazareth. o adopt such a view 
without a particle of evidence would be 
uncritical. Flavius, therefore, when he 
mentions the “ sacellum celeberrimum ” of 
Loreto, is speaking of the present Santa 
Casa, the antiquity of which is thus 
traced to within 150 years of the time at 
which the legend says it was brought 
to Loreto. But surely his words authorise 
us to go further; he speaks of this as the 


1 Baptista, Opera omnia (Antwerp, 1576), 
vol. iv. p. 216, 

2 J, vol. {. B 862. 

3 At the end of the treatise Flavius speaks 
of Eugenius 1V. (¢ 1447) as still living. 

4 ‘The necessity of this inference will be 
shown further on, 
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most famous shrine of the Virgin “in the 
whole of Italy ;’”’ but the growth of such 
a fame must have been an affair of many 
years; we should naturally suppose that 
the commencement of the devotion could 
not have been later than the middle of 
the fourteenth century. Hence by a pro- 
ceas of legitimate inference we are led to 
the conclusion that the present Santa 
Casa must have been at Loreto within 
some fifty years of the time which 
the legend fixes for its arrival. 

A further question arises—Can the 
existence of the Santa Casa be traced 
before its alleged removal tu Loreto? A 
remarkable passage in a description of the 
Holy Land by a Greek writer named 
Phocas, of which a translation! is given 
in the article on Loreto by Mr. Meyrick, 
in the “Christian Remembrancer” for 
April 1854, throws light on this point. 
Phocas visited Nazareth in 11385, and 
gays that he found two churches there, 
one of which contained the house of 
Joseph in which the Annunciation and 
Conception were said to have taken place. 
He says in one place that this house 
was “transformed into a most beautiful 
church”; but a few lines further on we 
come to a passage which shows what his 
meaning was. [or after saying that in 
this church, on the left side, near the 
altar, there was a cave, he adds: “ Pro- 
ceeding from the mouth within the cave, 
you come down a few steps and thus gain 
a view of that which was anciently the 
house of Joseph, in which, after her return 
from the fountain, ... the angel thus 
saluted the Virgin, Now on the spot 
where the salutation took place, there is 
a cross of black stone, graven in relief on 
white marble, and on the right side of 
the said altar was a small cot (xpos 
éixiaxos), in which the ever Virgin 
Mother of God had her chamber.” It is 
contended that either the whole house 
here mentioned, or else the “cot” on the 
right side of the altar,* was the Santa 
Casa now at Loreto. This much, at any 
rate, is clear, that about 10U years before 
the date assisned to the first removal of 
the house to Tersatz, there was a building 
within a church at Nazareth which 
tradition named “the house of Joseph.” 
Not.ing seems to have been changed at 
a period nearly seventy vears later (12533), 
when St. Louis visited Nazareth. About 


1 The original may be read in the Acta 


Sanctorum, t. ii. Mai. p. 8. 
3 Benedict XIV. favoured the second of 


these supposition. 
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1262 this church, as is mentioned in a 
letter from Urban LV. to St. Louis, dated in 
the following year,' was “levelled tu the 
ground” by the Sultan of Babylon. But 
it does not necessarily follow that the 
house was destroyed, for the Christians 
would be likely to block up and conceal 
the entrance of the cave. I’or a specimen 
of the way in which travellers spoke of 
the state of things at Nazareth after 1291, 
we may take the passage cited by Mr. 
Meyrick from Sir John Maundevile, who 
visited Palestine about 1350, “It [the 
church] is now all downe; and men have 
made a litylle resceyt, besyde a pilere of 
that chirche, for to resceyve the offrynves 
of pilzrymes.” There is no mention here 
of anything hke what Phocas saw. 
(iradually a new subterranean chapel 
was fashioned, smaller than the Santa 
Casa, but partly on the same area; this is 
now called the “Chapel of the Angel.” 
The original foundations of the “ house of 
Joseph ” were explored in the seventeenth 
century by the Franciscan guardians of 
the shrine at Nazareth; and they testified 
that they exactly tallied with the dimen- 
sions of the house at Loreto.? 

Adamnan of Iona, a writer of the 
eizhth century, also speaks of the two 
churches at Nazareth, and his language 
has been supposed to imply that the 
house of Joseph Aad existed on the site of 
one of them, but was in existence no 
longer. But the words need not neces 
sarily be so understood ; they are perfectly 
compatible with the actual existence of 
the house at the time when Arculfus, 
Adamnan's informant, visited Nazareth. 

Respecting many other points of in- 
terest relating to the Santa Casa, such as 
the frequeucy of the miracles wrought 
there, the visions of our Lady at Tersatz 
and Loreto, the bulls of Pontiffs, and 
the alterations made by Papal order in the 
house itself, the reader is referred to one 
or more of the works mentioned at the 
end of the article, particularly to those of 
the Abba Caillau, Archbishop Kenrick, 
an] Father I[utchison. 

A few of the common objections 
the authenticity of the Holy House cal) 
for some remark, The late Dean Stanley, 
who gives a glowing and really beautiful 
description of the environs of the Lake of 
Gennesareth in his “ Sinai and Palestine,” 
was led to treat of the history of the Sants 
Casa in connection with his visit to Naza- 
reth. No one can be surprised that a map 

} Meyrick, p. 857. 
3 Hutchison, p. 74. 
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0 prepossessed in favour of a non-miracu- [| to show that the views teken by different 


lous and non-clerical Christianity rejected 
the Loreto legend, though he cannot have 
been insensible to its beauty. He thought 
he could show that if the Santa Casa was 
ever connected with a grotto in the side 
of the hill at Nazareth, according to the 
teceived view, either the house had no 
door, or there was a dead wall between 
it and the grotto, and no way of passing 
from one to the other. His argument is 
met and shown to be fallacious in the 
work of Father Hutchison. The Dean 
thought that the house must have been 
built of set purpose by some devout 
rson or ptt in the middle ages, to 
eep alive devotion to the mystery of thet 
Incarnation, just as the cliapels of the’ 
Sacro Monte at Varallo were built, and 
with the feeling that prompted the Pisans 
to bring home earth from Palestine in 
their galleys and cover their Campo Santo 
with it. It is enough to say that this is 
pure conjecture, and that if such a work 
ad ever been undertaken at Loreto, some 
record of it could hardly fail to have been 
preserved. ; 

It was for a long time a common 
Protestant objection that the Santa 
Casa could not have been the house at 
Nazareth, because it was of brick, and 
brick buildings were unknown at Naza- | 
reth. It is now well known that the 
house is built of stone; but it has been 
maintained that this stone is the common 
red volcanic stone of the neighbourhood, 
and “wholly unlike anything in Pales- 
tine.” The contradictory of this assertion 
0 Lal to have been established through 
the exertions of Mgr. (now Cardinal) 
Bartolini, who sent to an eminent profes- 
sor of chemistry at Rome four samples of 
stone—two brought from Nazareth, and 
two taken (with the Pope's permission) 
from the walls of the Santa Casa—with a 
yequest that he would analyse and report 
2o them. The professor reported that the 
themical composition of the four samples 
was absolutely identical, although in ap- 
pearance and mechanical cliaracteristics 
they differed considerably.' Father Hutchi- 
son concludes that “the stone of which 
the Holy House is composed i8 limestone, 
identical with that of Nazareth, the stone 
wbout Loreto being of a totally different 
character.” 

Mr. Meyrick, perhaps the ablest of all 
the assailants of the legend, has fallen 
into several inaccuracies. Endeavouring 

1 Hutchison, p. 79. The Report is given 
én extenso by Father Hatchison, p. 80. 


Pontiffs have not been in agreement with 
one another, he says (p. 368), “ The bull 
of ..«. Julius Il. .... makes the 
house pass at once from Nazareth to 
Recanati.” It ia true that Torsellino 
says so, but the fact is otherwise; the 
bull of Julus, of which Archbishop 
Kenrick (p. 145) prints the text, dis 
tinctly states that the house was first 
removed “ad partes Sclavonisa et locum 
Flumen nuncupatum.” Again, Mr. Mey- 
rick, when endeavouring to throw discredit 
on Jerome <Angelita’s statement that 
Nicolas l'rangipani, lord of Tersatz, was 
absent at the time of the first translation, 
having gone to the war with the Emperor 
Rodolph, states that that emperor died 
“on the 15th July, 1291,” only some two 
months after the date assigned to the trans 
lation. But in fact Rodulph died on 
September 30,1201. An error of more ime 
portance is the assertion that there is an 
absolute lack of contemporary evidence for 
thelegend. Mr. Meyrick must surely have 
seen the large work of Martorelli; in thia 
(vol. ti. p. 49) the text is given of a 
letter of instructions, dated September 9, 
1205, and addressed by the priors of the 
commune of Kecanati to their emissary, 
one Alexander de Servannis, in which 
they state that the “Sancta Domus” has 
wonderfully been removed from its rest- 
in-place in the wood to the land of two 
bicthars of the Antici fanily, and that he 
is to confer with the town’s agent at 
Nome with a view to obtaining from the 
Pope a brief authorising the transier of 
the new site to the town of Kecanati. 
Cinelli, a Florentine, author of a work on 
Loreto never printed, but in the possession 
of a Roman canon at the time when 
Martorelli wrote, is said to state in it 
that he had copied this letter from the 
original in the possession of the Marchesi 
Autici. Cinelli wrote about 1705. In 
his unprinted history is also said (by 
Martorelli) to be contained a letter from 
Paul of the Wood, written in )207 to 
Charles Duke of Sicily, and informing 
him of various particulars respecting the 
translation. It is plain that these state- 
ments of Martorelli require more investi- 
gation than they have yet received. If 
the original letter of the priors existed in 
his time, there seems no reason why it 
should not be still preserved in some 
Italian library, and if it were found, and 
declared by paleeographers to be really of 
the date assigned to it by Cinelli, the 
question of the truth of the legend would 
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be nearly eettled. On the other hand, if 
the letters can be proved to be fabri- 
cations, or if the credit of Cinelli can be 
shown to be nil, the question would 
remain where it was before. 

(Caillau, “ Hist. Critique et Kelig. de 
N. D. de Lorette,” 1543; Flavius Blondus, 
“Opera,” Basle, 1659; Hutchison, “ Lo- 
reto and Nazareth,” 1863; Jerome An- | 
gelita, “Hist. della Traslatione della | 
Santa Casa,” 1571; Kenrick, “ The Holy 
House of Loretto,” Philadelphia, 1576; 
Mantuanus, Baptista, “Opera Omnia,” 
Autwerp, 1576; Martorelli, “ Teatro 
Istorico,” &c., Rome, 1732; Meyrick, art. | 
on Loreto in “ Christ. Remembrancer,” 
April 1854; Torsellino, “ Historia Laur- 
etana,” Cologne, 1622; English version of 
Torecllino,” by T. P., 1608; Zucehi, 
“storia di Loreto,” Itanan version of 
Torse'lino, with an additional book, 
Venice, 1610.) 

LOW SUNDAY. The first Sunday 
after Taster. The name given to it in 
the Missal end Breviary is “ Dominica in 
Albis,” because then the newly-baptised 
wore their white robes for the last time. | 
St. Augustine mentions this custom ina 
seriuon for the day, and it is alluded to 
in the noble Breviary hymn still used in 
the vespers of Low Sunday, “ Ad revias 
Agni dapes.” 

The name Low Sunday, like the 
Greek dvrimdocya, emphasises the contrast 
bet ween the yreat Easter solemnity and the 
Sunday which ends the octave. Another 
Latin name “Pascha clausum” is pre- 
served in the Dutch name, ® Beloken 
Paschen,” te. “ close of Easter.” The name 
“ Quasimodo ” is talien from the first word 
of the intrvit in the Mass, and is the 
common name for this Sunday in France 
and Germany. 

LUTHER AND LUTHERANISM. 
Martin Luther was born at Lisleben, 
Saxony, November 10, 1483, and died 
there [tbruary 18,1546. His father was 
& peasant who afterwards became a miner. 
Soon after Martin’s birth the family re- 
moved to Mansfeld, and there the lad 
received his early education. The public 
or elementary schools at this time were 
very numerous in Germany. Martin's 
gifts were marked from the beginning. 
He had a fine voice, was admitted to the 
choir, and, following the custom of the 
time, sang before the houses of the rich to 
gain money enough to enable him to 
prosecute his studies in a higher school. 
At fourteen he was sent to the school of 
the Franciscans at Magdeburg, where he 
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remained a year. From Magdeburg he 
went to I‘isenach, where his voice at- 
tracted the attention and favour of Dame 
Ursula Cotta, a wealthy lady, who re- 
ceived him into her house and supported 
him until he entered the university of 
Erfurt (1501). Martin’s father was now 


; @ master-miner and in a position te 


advance his son. He sent him to Erfurt 
to study law. There he remained unti) 
1505, when he took his degree of Master 
of Arts and began a course of lectures on 
Aristotle. He was of an ardent and 
impulsive temperament and had strong 
religious leanings. The sudden death of 
a friend, who was struck by lightning at 
his side, seems to have determined his 
vocation. In spite of the opposition of 
his father and friends, he entered the 
Augustinian Convent at Erfurt to dedicate 
himself to God (Jwy 17, 1505), There 
he went through the customary discipline, 
and in 1507, his father objecting to the 
last, he was ordained priest. ‘Luther: 
earnest ness and application won the favor 
of Dr. Jobn Staupitz, the Augustinian 
rovincial of Meissen and Thuringia. 
Nederick the Wise, elector of Saxony, 
had opened a university at Wittenberg 
and was looking for capable professors, 
At the recommendation of Staupits, 
Luther was offered the chair of dialectics 
(1508) and afterwards lectured in theo- 
logy. Urged by Staupitz, he undertook, 
though at tirst with extreme reluctance, 
to i aa His abilities were so marked 
and his zcal so apparent, that in 1510 he, 
with a brother friar, was chosen to visit 
Rome on business of the order. The 
sight of Rome and the memories it called 
up moved the impressionable young man 
so deeply that he fell on his knees and 
cried: “Hail, Rome, holy city, thrice 
sanctified by the blood of martyrs!” 
From his coming to man’s estate Lu- 
ther’s mind eeems never to bave been 
wholly at rest, nor were his convictions _ 
wholly clear on certain doctrinal points. 
At Rome, the Rome of Leo X., he waa 
scandalised to hear that many priesta 
were unbelievers, Returning to his uni- 
versity, he resumed his lectures and his 
studies, was made Doctor of Theol 
(1512), and studied closely Greek and 
IIebrew in order to enable him better te 
expound the Scriptures. About this time 
Pope Leo X. proclaimed indulgences im 
Germany, for those who contributed to 
the completion of St. Peter's basilica in 
Rome. Albert of Brandenburg, elector 
and archbishop of Mentz and Magdeburg, 
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was ordered to publish the indulgences, 
and John Tetzel of Leipzig, a learned 
and eloquent Dominican, was appuinted 
by Albert to preach the indulgences 
among the people. 

The proclamation of indulgences was 
not new in Germany, nor was opposition 
to it on the part of the people and of 
beth civil ana ecclesiastical authorities 
new. (See INDULGENCE. | 

When Tetzel began to preach the in- 
dulgences, opposition at once broke out, 
and Luther took the lead in the opposi- 
tion. He drew up his objections in the 
shape of ninety-five propositions, which 
he fastened to the door of the castle 
church at Wittenberg on All Saints’ 
eve (October 31, 1517). In these he at- 
tacked the abuse, not the doctrine, of 
indulgences, pronouncing anathema on 
whosoever spoke against the truth of 
Papalindulgences (Prop. 71). He stated, 
furthermore, that he had no purpose to 
speak against Holy Writ or the doctrines 
of the Popes and Fathers of the Church. 
Nevertheless the propositions contained 
the germ of his future heresy. 

In assailing the abuse of indulgences 
Luther only gave voice to a widespread 
feeling in Gommane. He at once gained 
a number of adherents, among them men 
of influence both in Church and State. 
The Bishop of Wurzburg wrote to the 
Elector Frederick to protect Luther. A 
heated controversy arose. There were 
various replies to Luther, one of the 
ublest being by Tetzel. A more famous 
and learned opponent still was Dr. John 
Eck, vice-chancellor of the University of 
Ingoldstadt. Luther, now wholly roused, 
replied with heat and haste to his adver- 
ssries, and in a style and manner not 
ut all in accord with modern ideas of 
controversial courtesy. Flis opponents 
were asses, pigs, dolts, &c., and were as- 
sailed with still viler epithets. Where he 
failed in argument he took refuge in in- 
vective, often of the coarsest kind. As 
the controversy deepened be struck far- 
ther away from the doctrinal truths he 
had hitherto preached and taught. Yet 
he claimed to be in perfect accord and 

mpathy with the centre of Catholic 

octrine, and in the letter to Pope Leo 

X. which accompanied his propositions 
and their defence he wrote: “ Most Holy 
Father, I cast myself at thy feet with all 
tbat I have and am. Give life or take 
it; call, recall, approve, reprove; your 
voice is that of Christ, who presides and 
speaks in you.” 
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Probably none of the parties eng 
in the controversy had any idea at this 
time whither it was drifting. The Pope 
took the matter easily. Nevertheless be 
appointed a court to try the case and 
summoned (August 7, 1518) Luther to 
Rome tu defend bimself. At the request 
of the Elector Frederick, the Diet of 
Augsburg was substituted for Rome as 
the place of trial, and Cardinal Oajetan, 
Papal legate, was appointed to repre= 
sent the Pope at the Diet. Luther a 
peared (October, 1618). The cardinal’s 
lustructions were to enter into no cone 
troversy, but demand an absolute retrac- 
tation on Luther's part. Luther claimed 
that he had said nauglit against the 
Scriptures, the doctrine of the Church, 
the decrees of Popes, or reason. He con- 
sented to declare formally his reverence 
and obedience to “the Roman Church in 
every word and deed, whether in time 
past, present, or future,” and if he had 
said aught contrary to this declaration he 
wished it to be considered as having been 
never spoken. He fled from Augsburg 
angry at heart. 

The Pope issued a bull explaining 
clearly the true teaching of the Churcb 
on indulgences (November 9, 1518), and 
sent Charles of Miltitz, himself a Saxon 
as nuncio into Germany with a view t 
reconciling all parties and bringing abou! 
peace. Miltitz seemed to side with Lu- 
ther as against Tetzel. He prevailed 
upon Luther to write another letter 
(March 8, 1519) of complete submission 
to the Pope and to the authority of the 
Church; but the nuncio was deceived in 
imagining his mission accomplished. 

While the German bishops were pre- 
paring to meet and confer on the pointa 
of dispute a public discussion took placa 
at Leipzig between Luther and his friends 
and their opponents. George, duke of 
Saxony, presided, and a large and culti- 
vated audience assembled. ith Luther 
were his friend Carlstadt and the Witten- 
berg professors. Opposed to them was 
the learned Eck, and the professors of 
Cologne, Louvain, and Leipzig. The 
chief matters of discussion were the con 
dition of man after the fall; free-will and 
grace; penance and indulgences; and the 
primacy of the Church of Rome, which 
primacy, Luther maintained, rested only 
on human authority, claiming that the 
Pope had no more jurisdiction than the 
Archbishop of Magdeburg or the Bishop 
of Paris. Flere also Luther guve oper. ex: 
pression to his doctrine that faith alone, 
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with or without good works, secures 
salvation. He furthermore denied free- 
will in man and the infallibility of the 
cecumenival councils, Duke George, 
seeing the danger of these propositions, 
stopped the discussion. 

The universities of Paris, Louvain, 
and Oologne condemned Luther's propo- 
sitions (1519). Luther retaliated with 
abuse of the faculties of those establish- 
ments, and on October 11, 1520, wrote to 
the Pope, sending him his pamphlet on 
“Christian Liberty,” and assailing in 
virulent terms the whole office and dig- 
nity of the Papacy. Meantime he was 
incessant in defence of his theories, and 
between 1520 and 1521 he launched out 
pamphlet after pamphlet, that were 
eagerly caught up by the German peopie 
and spread abroad, creating diecussion 
and tumult everywhere. In these he 
taught that the Bible was tbe only source 
of faith; that human nature was wholly 
corrupted by original sin; that conse- 
quent 7 man was not free, and whatever 
he did, whether good or ill, was the work 
of God; that faith alone saves; that the 
hierarchy and priesthood are unnecessary, 
and exterior worship is useless; that the 
sacraments were profitless (a doctrine 
that he afterwards moditied), and that 
(hristian priesthood is universal. 

These doctrines, especially the last, 
caught the hearts of multitudes, the 
gist of them being an absolute freedom 
trom all restraint and a practical sanctifi- 
cation of sin. Luther appealed strongl 
to the spirit of nationality and ened. 
Ale addressed the emperor, the nobles, 
and the peoples. He urged the emperor 
to overthrow the power of the Dope, 
confiscate the wealth of the Church, 
abolish feasts and holidays and Masses 
for the dead. He substituted German 
for the Latin, which was the literary 
language of the time, and by this means 
his teachings spread the more readily 
amopg his countrymen, while he made 
use of vile illustrations to caricature the 
Pope, the monks, and the teachings of 
the Charch. 

Oa June 15, 1520, the Pope issued a 
bull specifically condemning Luther's 
teachings and excommunicating him if he 
refused to retract within sixty days, Lu- 
ther retorted with a pamphlet in which 
he held the author of the bull to be Anti- 
christ. He succeeded in winning over 
the elector of Saxony, who used his good 
offices in Luther's behalf with the em- 


peror Charles V. Luther appealed (No- 
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vember 17, 1520) from the authority of 
the Pope to a general council, and on 
December 10, 1520, publicly burned the 
Pope's bull at Wittenberg, consigning 
the Pope himself to “ fire eternal.” The 
emperor, seeing the flame that was being 
kindled over the land, convoked the 
German Diet at Worms (1621). Luther 
appeared befure the Diet to answer the 
charges against him, and refused to re 
tract unless “convicted of error by Scrip- 
ture proof or by plain reason,” he relying 
absolutely on his own interpretation of 
Scripture. All efforts to c him 
being unavailing, he was ordered to quit 
Worms, and left under a safe-conduct. 
Ie was taken to Wartburg, near Fisenach, 
and there remained from May 1521 to 
March, 15622, living under the name of 
“Master Goorge” and dressing as a 
knight. The Diet of Worms placed him 
under the ban of the empire as a heretic, 
But the circumstances of the time and 
the opposition of the German States ren- 
dered the edict ineflective. 

At Wartburg, which he called his 
“ Patmos,” Luther employed much of his 
time in translating the Bible into German 
and in issuing more pamphlets. Leo X. 
died December 1,1521, and was succeeded 
by Adrian VL, who took up with great 
earnestness the subject of reform within 
the Church. He urged the Diet of Niirn- 
berg (November 1522) to take active and 
vigorous steps against Luther, for “the 
revolt now directed aguinst the spiritual 
authority will shortly deal a blow at the 
temporal also.” The Diet confessed that 
it was impossible to enforce the edict 
against Luther for fear of a popular up- 
rising. Adrian died in 1523 and was 
succeeded by Clement VII. 

Clement sent Cardinal Campeggio to 
the Diet at Nurnberg, but he was as un- 
successful as his predecessors. Most of 
the princes seemed to favour a break with 
Rome, and Frederick, the elector of 
Saxony, made himself the chief protector 
of Luther and those who followed him. 
The States divided: Mecklenburg, An- 
halt, Mansfeld, Prussia, and the cities of 
Brunswick and Magdeburg declared for 
Luther, under the leadership of John, the 


| new elector of Saxony, and Philip, land- 


grave of Ilesse, an alliance being con- 
cluded at Torgau (May 4, 1526). The 
other side made an alliance at Dessau, 
and thus began the division between thé 
Oatholic and Protestant States of Ger~ 


many. 
athe teachings had already takes 
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effect among the people. Many religious 
renounced their orders and their vows. 
Carlstadt, Luther’s friend, raised a mob 
at Wittenberg and destroyed the altars 
and images of Christ and the saints. 
T'he same was done elsewhere. Infant 
baptism was rejected at Zwickau, where 
Nicholas Storch organised a society that 
developed into the Anabaptists. These 
attracted Carlstadt and other prominent 
Lutherans, and great excesses were com- 
mitted by them at Wittenberg. Luther 
took alarm, and leaving Wartburg reached 
Wittenberg on Good Friday, 1622. 
All through Easter week he harangued 
his followers and condemned their vio- 
lence. More monks left their convents, 
took wives, and recruited the Lutheran 
ranks, The teaching of human irrespon- 
sibility for sin and disregard of all au- 
thority took effect among the masses. 
The peasants rose in rebellion against 
their lovds, burned convents. and stormed 
the castles of the nobles. ‘Thomas Mun- 
zer took the lead, preaching human 
equality. Luther himself was compelled 
to preach ayainst those whom his doc- 
trines had aroused, and he urged thie 
nobles to slay without mercy these “ chil- 
dren of the devil.” His advice was taken 
and it is estimated that a hundred thou- 
sand peasants were slain in the “ Peas- 
ants’ War.” 

Luther called Wenry VIII. the 
‘‘crowned ass, liar, varlet, idiot, snivel- 
ling sophist, and swine of the Thomist 
herd.” The learned I'rasmus was also 
drawn into the controversy against 
Juuther, and was answered in similar 
strain. Luther had now thrown off his 
monk's habit, ard on June 138, 1525, he 
married Katharina von Bora, an ex-nun 
of Nimptschen, in Saxony. ILe had been 
already famed for his free life even among 
his own followers, and this final step 
brought great ridicule on the Reformer. 
“Tt was thought,” wrote Mrasmus, “ that 
Luther was the hero of a tragedy; but 
for my part I regard him as playing the 
chief part in a comedy that has ended, 
like all comedies, in & marriage.” 

Luther's adherents had become so 
nurserous that he found it necessary to 
systematise a form of faith and of eccle- 
siastical government for them in lieu of 
that which he had taught them to reject. 
A synod was called at Homburg by 
Philip of Hesse (October 1526). It was 
there are to adopt a synodal constitu- 
tion which gave each congregation com- 
plete control over its own ecclesiastical 
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discipline. This plan, with some modifi- 
cations to secure outward uniformity, 
was adopted in the Lutheran States. 
Preachers were appointed by a commis- 
sion of ecclesiastics and laymen. The 
established ecclesiastical foundations were 
abolished, and the head of the State was 
made the supreme authority within the 
State on matters of Church government. 
To educate the rising generation in his 
doctrines Luther published a larger and 
a smaller catechism to be used in the 
schools (1529). ‘These measures brought 
the Lutherans closer togvther, and at the 
Diet of Spires, held in 1526, the Lutheran 
States presented a bold and organised 
front in the persons of their princes. The 
emperor was at war and consequently not 
in &@ position to enforce any demands, 
The Diet, accordingly, at the dictate of 
the Lutherans, recovnised, until the meet- 
ing of an vecumenical council, the right of 
each State to act for itself in regard to 
religious matters. The Diet assembled 
again at Spires in 152% to determine reli- 
gious difficultices and take measures against 
the Turks. The conditions proposed by 
the Catholic princes were mederate 
enough, but the Lutherans solemnly 
protested against them, whence the 
name of Protestants (April 19, 1529), 
They claimed to be the exclusive heirs 
of the true relizion, the only members of 
the one saving Church of Jesus Christ, 
and pronounced the Mass an idolatrous 
act of worship which should not be 
tolerated. 

Disputes arose among the Lutherans 
themselves concerning the Eucharist. 
Luther denied the Catholic doctrine of 
transubstantiation, and denied also 
Zwingli's figurative interpretation of the 
words “ ‘This is my body.” He invented 
the theory of consubstantiation. A con- 
ference was held at Marburg (October 1, 
1520) to settle the dispute, but it only 
served to widen the dissension, and mani- 
fest the absurdity of Luther’s claim to 
free interpretation of the Scriptures, 

A Diet was held at Augsburg (June 
1530), at which the emperor Charles V. 
presided. ‘The [Emperor demanded a 
written confession of faith from the Pro- 
testant princes and a list of the practices 
of which they complained. Hence origi- 
nated what is known as the Augsbur 
Confession, or Symbol of Faith, whic 
was drawn up by Melanchthon and suf- 
fered subsequent changes. Luther fully 
approved of it. The Confession was an 
embodiment of Luther's teachings in a 
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partially disguised form, and among the 
pretended abuses were Communion under 
one kind, private Masses, clerical celibacy, 
coufession,and the ecclesiastical bierarchy. 
The Catholic theologians drew up a Con- 
futation of the Confession, which met the 
approval of the emperor and of the Catho- 
lic princes, and the Protestants were 
ordered to renounce their errors aid re- 
turn to the ancient faith. A hopetess 
attempt to ne about unity was made, 
but frustrated by Luther and his more 
resolute followers. The Zwinglian cities 
drew up a Confession of their own, and 
Zwingli himself another of hia own. 
The ensperor put an end to the profitless 
discussion, giving the Protestants till 
the 15th of the following April to deter- 
mine on their course. 

The Protestant princes met at Smal- 
kald on Christmas Day, 1530, and there 
entered on an offensive and defensive 
alliance, known as the League of Smal- 
kald (March 29, 1531), to bind them for 
seven years, Both Luther and Melan- 
chthon now authorised the use of arms for 
the maintenance of Protestantism. The 
emperor, needing the Protestant alliance, 
entered into negotiations with them, 
conceding at Nirnberg (July 23, 1532) 
that until the assembly of a general 
council no action should be taken 
against the Protestants, but that every- 
thing should remain as it was. This is 
known as the Peace of Niirnberg. 

Olement VII. died in 1534, and was 
succeeded by Paul III., who was anxious 
to convene a council, that the Protestants 
might attend. But they rejected all 
overtures. The League of Smalkald was 
renewed (1835) for ten years. In 1534 
Luther completed his translation of the 
whole Bible, and in 1537 issued the Arti- 
cles of Smalkald, which were accepted 
by the League, and which embodied a 
spirit of deep hostility to the Catholic 

hurch. “ May God fill you with hatred 
of the Pope!” was his parting benedic- 
tion to the League, and thenceforth the 
League refused to attend any council of 
the Church. 

The Swiss joined the Protestant 
League in 1538, and the elector of 
Brandendurg in 1539. The duchy of 
Saxony also joined, and Luther con- 
tinued to inflame the minds of princes 
and peuple against the Catholic Church 
and the council. The emperor summoned 
another religious conference, which finally 
met at Worms (January 14, 1541). It 
resulted in nothing. A Diet was next 
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called at Ratisbon (April 5), which proved 
equally ineffectual, 

The Anabaptists, supposed to have 
been crushed in og Peanrants’ het now 
rose up again and appeared in Miinster 
under Soha of Leyden and otiers. Poly- 
gamy was introduced, and riot of every 
kind reigned, until the city, afta: a siege 
of eighteen months, was taken by storm 
(June 25, 1535) and the leaders executed 
with extreme cruelty. Philip of Hease, 
who had been married sixteen years, and, 
with his wife living, was a notorious free- 
liver, asked Luther to authorise him to 
marry a second wife. After much hesi- 
tation the Reformer, fearful of losing 
Philip's assistance, granted the requisite 
authorisation “in order to provide for the 
welfare of his body and soul, and to bring 
greater glory to God.” 

Lutheranism now began to be intruded 
into various places by force of arms, 
Luther saw the seeds of religious dissolu- 
tion already at work. His health was 
broken and his spirit, save as inst 
Rome. He entertained grave doubts 
about the efficacy of his work, The re- 
form he saw to be a reform downwards. 
Public morals were at a lower grade than 
they had been before. ‘Since we began 
to preach our doctrine,” he said in his 
pulpit at Wittenberg in 1582, “the world 

as grown daily worse, more impious, 
and more shameless, Men are now beset 
hy legions of devils, and, while enjoying 
the full light of the Gospel, are more 
avaricious, more impure and repulsiva, 
than of old under the Papacy. Peasants, 
eee aud nobles—men of all degrees, 
the highest as well as the lowest—are all 
alike slaves to avarice, drunkenness, 
gluttony, and impurity, and given over to 
shameful excesses and abominable pas- 
sions.” Let us from this Sodom,” 
he wrote to Catharine in 1545, and quitted 
Wittenberg in disgust, only re g at 
the demand of the eleetor and of the uni- 
versity. At Eisleben he died shortly 
after delivering a most violent sermon 
against the Jews. 

Owing to the wars, scandals, and dis- 
turbances of the time Lutheranism a 
rapidly over many of the German Status 
and cities, being im upon some by 
force of arms. Albert of Brandenburg 
introduced it into Prussia, and at his death 
in 1568 Lutheranism wasthe predominant 
religion in his domain of West Prussia. 
It readily made its way into Silesia, where 
the Lutherans soon quarrelled among 
themselves on doctrinal matters. It 
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entered more slowly into Poland, and 
after a severe struggle its prcgress was 
stayed by the exertions of some huly and 

ous prelates and the coming of the 
Jesuits, It made more rapid advances in 
Livonia, Courland, Esthonia, Hungary, 
and Transylvania, though in Hunvary it 
was supplanted by Calvinism. In Sweden 
it was established by Gustavus Vasa, and 
soon into Denmark, Norway, and 
Iceland. The same causes were at work 
everywhere to favour its progress: cor- 
ruption of public morals, wealth of the 
Church, scandals among the clergy, greed 
of gain on the part of the princes, nobles, 
aid people. After the first flush of con- 
quest Lutheranism never made any ad- 
vance in territory. 

In 1834 Frederick William III., King 
of Prussia, by a royal edict, united the 
Lutherans, Zwinglians, and Calvinists in 
his dominions into what he was pleased 
to call the “ Evangelical Church,” much 
to the disgust of many of them. A 
number of Lutherans, rather than sub- 
mit to this interference of the state in 
their religious affairs, emigrated to the 
U.S., where the first colony of Luther- 
ans, composed of Swedes, had been made 
about 1630. It ought to be noted that 
the Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian 
Lutherans have preserved much more of 
Catholic doctrine and tradition than 
fave the German Lutherans, [See Tie 
RerorMation.] The masses of the Lu- 
theran population in Gerinany no longer 
attend church. It is estimated that 
there are about 40,000,000 Lutherans 
in the world, 20,000,000 of these be- 
Ing Germans. To-day Lutherans rank 
bbout fourth in numerical order among 
the Protestant denominations of the 
United States. The number of their 
communicants is rated at. 738,302 for the 
year 1882, This would represent a Lu- 
theran population of from three to four 
millions, 


LYONS, COUNCILS OF. I. The 
first General Council of Lyons ended the 
long strife between the emperor Frederic 
IL. and the Ohurch. The emperor, who 
was educated under Innocent III., was a 
map of extraordinary abilities and of a 
wide culture, most unusual in that age. 
He wasa great statesman, he fostered the 
schools of Palermo and Naples, encouraged 
the study of Arabic, philosophy and 
mathematics, ard e*t in his own person 
an example of tast in Italian literature. 
Unhsppily, he hy . superstitious belief 
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in astrology, he was charged with grave 
immorality, his temper was cruel and 
despotic, and his word could not be 
trusted. He had been crowned emperor 
in 1220, and his differences with the 
Church, which had begun under the gentle 
Pope Honorius III., broke out into open 
war under Gregory IX., in whom Frede- 
ric met an antagonist as determined as 
himself, In 1227, the Pope extommunk 
cated the emperor for constantly deferring 
a crusade which he had promised to under+ 
take. The latter replied by seizing Rome 
and driving out the Pope. When he did 
go to Jerusalem, he was sti4 excommunie 
cate; he showed that he had undertaken 
the crusade purely from political motives ; 
stories were circulated of his contempta- 
ous speeches in the Holy City, which 
ained for him the reputation of an un- 

liever; and it was not till 1230 that 
he was absolved from excommunication. 
In 1239 he azain incurred excommunica- 
tion for his attack on the Lombards, and 
for setting his natural son Enzio on the 
throne of Sardinia, a fief of the Church. 
He seized the States of the Church, and 
in the midst of the strife Gregory IX. 
died. Celestine IV. reigned only for a 
few days, and the Holy See was vacant 
for two years, In 1243, Jynocent IV., a 


former friend of Frederic$, was elected 


Pope. ‘The new Pope refused to absolve 
Frederic except on conditions which the 
emperor would not accept. Frederic 
promoted gedition and tumult in Rome, 
aud by occupying all roads, bridges, and 
harbours, cut the Pope off from intercourse 
with the rest of the world. In this ex- 
tremity, the Pope fled from Sutri by 
Civité Vecchia and Genoa to Lyons, 
whither, on January 3, 1245, he sum- 
moned all kings. princes and prelates to 
@ general council. 

The Byzantine emperor, Baldwin II, 
the Latin Patriarcks of Constantinople, 
Antioch, and Aquileia, and 140 bishops, 
besides cardinals, were present at the con- 
sultation previous to the council, while 
the famous jurist Taddeo di Suessa, de- 
fended the cause of his master, Frederic. 
At the first session (June 28, 1245), in the 
cathedral church of St. John, the Pope, 
in a long speech, enlarged on the five 
wounds of Christendom—viz. the sins of 
the higher and lower clergy,the supremacy 
of the infidels in the Holy Land, the straits 
of the Latin emperor in Constantinople, 
the excesses of the Tartars in Hungary 
and the neighbouring countries, the 
pression of the Ohurch by the emperor 
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Frederic. He accused the emperor of 
perjury, sacrilege, and heresy; of immo- 
rality; of maintaining an understanding 
with the Saracens; of friendship with the 
Sultan of Babylon. In the third session 
various decrees were passed on elections 
to benetices, contributions to be levied for 
the Holy Land and the Latin Empire in 
the Kast, and for help against the Tartars ; 
on the abuse of Church censures, &e. ce. 
Again Taddeo sought to exculpate his 
master, and, failing in this, he protested 
avainst the proceedings of the council, 
denied that it was cecumenical, though 
there were now 250 bishops present, and 
appealed to a future Pope and true gene- 
ral council. The Pope, at the council's 
request, solemnly renewed the sentence of 
excommunication against Frederic, de- 
pesed him from his oftice, and absolved his 
subjects from allegiance, authorised a new 
election to the empire, excommunicated 
all who should serve him, whether as 
emperor or king, and promised that the 
Holy See would provide for Sicily. The 
bishops dashed their candles to the ground, 
in ies of assent, and set their seals to 
the instrumert of excommunication. 

In 1246, the electors who took the 
ecclesiastical side raised Henry Respi of 
Thiiringen, and after his death, in ]247, 
William of Holland, nephew of the Duke 
of Brabant, to the royal dignity. Frede- 
ric had still a considerable following, 
but his son Conrad had been defeated at 
Frankfort in 1246, and he himself met 
with a decided reverse before Parma, in 
1248. In 1250, he died in Apulia, 56 
yearsof age. He had made his confession 
to his frisnd the archbishop of Palermo, 
and been reconciled to the Church, 

II. Pope Gregory X., who was eager 
for a new crusade, opened the Second 
Council of Lyons (the Fourteenth General 


-| “Sextus Decretalium ”) were pablehed by 
y r) 
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Council) in May 1274. Javesl of dse- 
gon, the Latin Patriarchs of Constante 
nople and Antioch, ambassadors from 
Knvland, France, Germany, and Sicily, 
500 bishops, besides other prelates, net 
in the cathedral church. St. Thomas of 
Aquin died on his way to the council ; 
St. Buonaventure was actually preseut, 
and died before it was over. A tax was 
imposed on ecclesiastical benetices in 
favour of the ast. On June 24 the Greok 
ambassadors arrived, and in the Mass on 
the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul the 
Gospel and Creed were sung in Greek as 
well as in Latin, the clause “ Filioque ” 
being repeated three times. In the fourth 
session, July 6, the documents from the 
Greck emperor, Michael Palseologus, from 
the heir to his throne and from their 
prelates were publicly read, the emperor's 
representative swore that his master re- 
nounced the schism and returned to the 
obedience of the Pope. The union thus 
ellected was scarcely more than nominal, 
and certainly was of short duration, but 
it led to an important definition by the 
council—viz. that ‘the Hloly Ghost pro- 
ceeds eternally from the Father and the 
Son,” “as from one principle ” and “ by a 
single spiration.” An important measure 
was passed to regulate and accelerate 
Papal elections. ‘The cardinals were to 
assemble in the town where the last Pope 
died, ten days after his decease; they 
were to be strictly secluded “in conclave 

from the outer world; their rations were 
to be diminished after the first three da 

and diminished yet further after eight 
days, if their business still remained to be 
done. Other decretals (collected in the 
the Pope, partly during, partly after, the 
council. (Helcle, “ Concilien.”) 


M 


MACABEES, FEAST OF. [See | brought the Trinitarian controversy into a 
Sats. | | new stage. Oonfessing that the Son was 

MACEDONIANS (called also Pneu- | like the Father in substance, he held that 
matomacht). Heretics who denied that the the Holy Ghost was a creature, like the 
Holy Ghost was God, equal to and con-: angels, and a servant of the Father and 
subs‘antial with Father and Son. Mace-! the Son. He was joined by eeveral of the 
donius was a Semiarian and bishop of _Semiarian leaders, Eustathius of Sebaste 
Constantinople till his deposition by the | Eleusius of Cyzicus, and Marathonius ¢ / 
Acacians, who were pronounced Arians , Nicomedia. is last was a chief suppo.t 
in 860. After his deposition, his influence lof the party, and from him they wure 
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sometimes called Marathonians. The 
doctrine, owing partly to the strict life of 
its apostles, was widely accepted, not 
only in Constantinople, but also in all 
Thrace, Bithynia, and the neighbouring 
rOvinces, nder Julian, the Mace- 

onians held synods especially at Zele in 
Pontus. They were condemned in a 
Roman synod under Pope Damasus in 
374, at a great Lllyrian synod in 375, and 
finally in the Second General Council in 
881. In 383, Theodosius prohibited all 
exercise of their religion. (Hefele, ‘ Con- 
cil.” vols, i. i.) 

MAGISTERIUM oF THE 
CHURCH, (See CuurcH or CHrist. | 

MAJOR ORDERS, The superior 
ranks of the sacred ministry—bishops, 
priests, deacons, and subdeacons—are said 
to have major orders, Before the thir- 
teenth century the subdiaconate was one 
of the minor orders. 

MANICHEES. Manior Manes, the 
founder of this sect, was born at Babylon 
about the beginning of the third century. 
From the religion of the Persians he 
derived the doctrine of the two principles, 
and from Gnostic sects the notion of the 
hatefuluess of matter. He and his fol- 
lowers must not be regarded as Christians 
lapsed into heresy, but as heathens who 
adopted so much of Christian ideas as 
suited their purpose. Mani was an 
Oriental philosopher; the notion of a 
moral fall, and a personal conviction of 
sin, on which Christianity is built up, 
were repugnant to him. In his view the 
soul of man suffered, not from a weak and 
corrupt will, but from contact with 
matter. Whatever evils the soul allows 
itself to commit are on this view physical, 
not moral—miseries, not sins. Again, 
the restorative energy must be looked for, 
not in a religion which reforms the will, 
and after it the whole nature, but in an 
enlichtening philosophy, which reduces 
the contaminating contact with matter 
to a minimum. According to Mani, 
“two systems stood eternally opposed— 
God with the kingdom of light and the 
sons [see GwNostics], and Satan with 
his kingdom of darkness and the de- 
mons.”! Light is the animating principle 
in all nature; and all beings are higher 
or lower according to the measure of 
their participation in the light. Woman 
is the gift of the demons, who impel men 
to propagate their kind in order that 
emancipation from matter and darkness 
may nevercome tothem. The ideal light- 

1 Mohler, i. 816, 
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clad soul is the Redeemer, or Christ, who 
descended from heaven in what was a 
body only in appearance, to teach men to 
bridle and extirpate their deaizés, so that 
they may return to their trie home, the 
kingdom of light. Tha sect observed 
three seals (siynacula)—the seal of the 
mouth, the seal of the hands, and tbe seal 
of the bosom. By the first they were 
forbidden to eat meat or eggs, or to drink 
wine or milk; by the second, to kill any 
animal or tear in pieces any plant; by 
the third, to marry, or at least to have 
offspring. The members were divided 
into the “elect” and the “ hearers;” the 
former were expected to observe the 
Manichwan doctrine strictly; from the 
latter less was required. They could 
gather planta and prepare them for food, 
and when 80 prepare the “elect” took 
them from their hands. The Manichees 
rejected the Old Testament altogether, 
und while accepting the New Testament 
put aside such passages as did not suit 
them on the pretence that they were in- 
terpolated. They regarded Mani as the 
Paraclete promised by Christ, and had a 
hierarchy imitated from that of the 
Catholic Church. The sect becamo 
numerous in the East, flourished in North 
Africa, and even spread to several countries 
of Southern Europe. The promises of 
light, wisdom, and enfranchisement which 
they held out to their disciples seduced 
for a time the powerful mind of St. 
Augustine. Everyone knows how he 
shook himself free from them, and wrote 
eloquent treatises against them. Several 
Christian emperors, down to and includ- 
ing Justinian, published edicts against 
them, and little is heard of Manicheeism 
after the sixth century, although the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of the sect reappear 
among the Paulicians, the Cathari, the 
Albigenses, the Bogomiles, and other 
medieval heretics, (Mohler, “ Kirchen- 
geschichte.”) 

MANIPLE, An ornamental vest- 
ment worn by subdeacons and by clergy 
of hicher orders at Mass. It hangs from 
the left arm below the elbow (Gavantus 
says above the elbow, but he is corrected 
by Meratus), and is fastened by strings 
or pins. It is of the same colour and 
material as the chasuble. Privsts put it 
on before Mass after the girdle. Bishops 
do not take it till they have said the Con- 
fiteor at the foot of the altar. It ie sup- 
posed to symbolise penance and sorrow 
and the prayer which the priest is directed 
in the Afiseal to say as he pute it on 
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alludes to this signification. “ Beit mine, 
O Lord, to bear the maniple of weeping 
and sorrow, that I may receive with joy 
the reward of toil.” And the praver said 
by the bishop is much the same. Liturgi- 
exl writers also see in the maniple a 
symbol of the cords with which Christ 
was bound on his capture. 

Many writers, following Cardinal 
Bona, have thouvht that they could trace 
the mention of the maniple to Gregory 
the Great, who wrote to John of Ravenna 
because the clergy of that see had begun 
to use maple, which, up to that time, 
had been peculiar to Roman ecclesiastics. 
It has been shown, however, by Binterein 
that the mappule were not maniples but 

rtable baldacchtns. The mosaic of St. 

italis at Ravenna (sixth century) repre- 
sents the bishop and clergy without 
maniples, and it is not till the cighth and 
ninth centuries that any trace of the 
maniple is found. It was originally a 
handkerchief (hence the name manindua) 
used for removing perspiration and the 
moisture of the eres. Mabillon quotes 
from a document of the year 731, in which 
“five maniples” are named along with 
other vestments. In 880, Bishop Riculf, 
of Soissons, required each church to have 
at least two girdles and as many clean 
maniples (“totidem nitidas manipulas ”). 
In the tenth century, Bishop Ratherius 
forbade anyone to say Mass without 
amice, alb, stole, “ fanone et planeta.” The 
plancta is the chasuble ; the fano (Goth. 
ana, allied to the Greek mnvos and the 

tin pannus, and the same word as the 
modern German Fahne) is the maniple ; 
hantfan or hantvan being the translation 
of manipulus or manipula in mediwval 
vocabularies, 

The following are the principal changes 
which have occurred in the form and use 
of the maniple. Originally, as has been 
said, it was a mere handkerchief, used 
indeed at Mass, but then for ordin 

u But it was richly ornamented. 

hus in 908, Adalbero, meee of Augs- 
burg, offered a maniple worked with gold 
at the shrine of St. Gallus. In the 
Basilica of St. Ambrose at Milan there 
are four figures of saints, constructed in 
835, with ornamental maniples on their 
left arms, much like Gothic maniples of a 
much later date. Hefele gives a figure 
(belonging to the ninth century) of a 

riest with little bells on his maniple, in 

itation doubtless of the bells on the 
coat of the Jewish High Priest. But 
even as late as 1100 Ivo of Chartres 
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mentions the use of the maniple for wi 
ing the eyes, and it was only gradual 
that the maniple became entirely of stil 
material, The prayer in the Missal, as 
we have seen, still alludes to the old and 
simple use. 

Again, in 11CO a Council cf Poitiere 
restricted the use of the maniple to sub- 
deacons, and such is the present custom. 
But only a little before the council I.an- 
franc speaks of the maniple as commonly 
worn be monks, even if laymen. A 
statute of the Church of Liéve (1287) 
directs that the maniple should be two 
feet long, which is much more than its 
present length. Moreover, since the 
chasuble used to cover the entire body, 
the priest did not put on the maniple till 
the chasuble was raised after the Contiteor 
and his arm left free. A memory of the 
old state of things is preserved by bisho 
at their Mass. (Gavantus, with Merati's 
notes. Hefele, “ Beitrige.”) 

mramsus. In the Capitularics of 
Charlemagne respecting Saxony (Ia- 
luze, i. 183, quoted by Stubbs in “ Jonst. 
Hist.,” i. 228) it is ordered that for every 
church s house with enclosed yard (curtes) 
and two mansi of land shal) be provided. 
Here and in many other places the word 
seems to signify merely a measure of land, 
and is probably equivalent to bevata or 
ox-gang, the quantity of land—usually 
about twelve acres—which could be tilled 
with one ox. Gradually the meaning of 
the word changed, till it came to signify 
“a house with land attached to it,” a 
residence. Thus in an agreement made 
in 1219 between the bishop of Lincoln 
and the abbot of St. Albans, it is stipus 
lated that the vicar of Leighton shall 
have a “mansus competens” along with 
the small tithes and other advantages, 
As used by Matthew Paris in his Life of 
Abbot Paul, who lived soon after the Con- 

uest, (“terra trium mansuum cum toti- 
def hortis ”), the expression seems to be 
passing from ita earlier into its later 
meaning.* In the Chronicle of Brompton 
(fl. 1200) the term is used simply for 
mansion or residence.® | 

MANTEZELLETTA. A_ vestment 
made of silk or weocllen stuff, open but 
fastened in front, reaehing almost to the 
knees, without sleeves but with openings 
for the arms and with a low collar round 
the neck. It is worn by cardinals, bishope, 
abbota, and the “ prelati” of the Roman 


' Matt. Paris (Wats), p. 190. 
3 16. p. 50. 
8 Twys. X Script. 913. 
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Oourt, as well as by others to whom the 
privilege is grar.ced by the Pope. It is 
used t2 cover the rochet, so that bishops 
wear it only when they are out of their 
dioceses, the uncovered rochet being the 
sign of jurisdiction. The mantellette of 
cardinals are of three colours—viz., red, 
violet, and rose-coloured (rosaceo) ; those of 
a bishop are always of the same hue. 
(Noroni, “ Dizionario istorico.”) 

MANUAL. [See Ritvat.] 

MANUAL MASSES. a Mass. } 

MARCIONITE. (See Gnostic. | 

MARONITES. here has _ been 
much dispute on the origin of the name, but 
the following is probably the true account. 
Maro, a Syrian monk, contemporary 
with St. Ohrysostom, settled on Mount 
Lebanon, and after his death a monastery, 
called after him the monastery of St. 
Maro, was founded between Apamea and 
Emesa, on the Orontes. A monk belonc- 
ing to this house, and known as John 
Maro, was named bishop of Botrys in 
676 by Macarius, Patriarch of Antioch, 
who was afterwards deposed a3 a Mono- 
thelite by the Sixth General Council. John 
Maro thus became the spiritual and tem- 

ral head of the Christian population on 
fount Lebanon, and contended success- 
fully both against Saracens and Melchites. 
On the destruction of the old monastery 
of St. Maro by the Imperialists, another 
was founded at Kefr-Nay, in the district 
of Botrys, and thither the head of St. 
Maro was brought. Partly from the John 
Maro who died in 707, partly from St. 
Maro, the patron of the monastery, the 
Monothelite Christians on Mount Lebanon 
were called Maronites. 

In 1182 a Latin Patriarch of Antioch 
united them to the Catholic Church. A 
schism was caused through Greek influence, 
and a Maronite Patriarch fellaway. But 
the rent was healed in 1216, and ever 
since the Maronites have been stedfast 
Oatholics. Orivinally the Maronites 
acknowledged their Patriarch as civil 
ruler, but after a brief space they were 
governed on a feudal system by an Emir 
chosen by the aristocratic families, and he 
ir. turn nominated the Sheiks. In 1842 
an arrangement was made by which the 

vernment of the Lebanon was divided 
retwean two I:mirs, one chosen by the 
Maronites, another by the Druses, the 
former having a Druse, the latter a 
Maronite, assessor. The terrible massacres 
of Maronites by the Druses in 1860 
(16,000 Maronites were alain, 100,000 
were driven from their homes) led to fresh 
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changes. The Lebanon was placed under 
one governor nominated bv the Turks; 
feudal rights were abolishad, but eack 
nation has its own Sheiks, In 1865 the 
number of Maronites was about 150,000. 

The Patriarch is choser by the bishops, 
the Pope confirming and sending the 
ae He is subject to Propaganda, 
Ie appoints and consecrates the bishops. 
He alone consecrates the holy oils and 
chrism. No translation from Syriac into 
Arabic can be made without his approval. 
Every three years he must summon the 
bishops to a synod. His title (conferred 
by Alexander IV. in 1254) is Patriarch 
of Antioch, and he always adds the name 
of Peter to his own, Lis income consists 
of 100,000 piastres derived from three 
monasteries, with about 100,000 more from 
a poll-tax levied on all adult Maronitea, 
a tax of five piastres each levied from the 
priests, tithes, and a subsidy from bishops 
and religious houses, 

Metropolitan is a mere title of honour, 
Formerly the fuithful of each diocese re- 
commended a candidate for a vacant 
bishopric. Since 1736 the Patriarch has 
nominated with the advice of his bishops 
and also of the clergy and nobles of the 
vacant diocese. The bishops alone give 
the sacrament of Confirmation. There 
are also titular bishops, two of whom are 
the Patriarch’s vicars, another administers 
his diocese, another is his agent at Rome, 
&e. The diocesan bishops are supported 
by lands belonging to the diocese, reserves 
in the taxes and tithes collected for the 
Patriarch, and stole fees. Since 1796 
there have been only nine _bishoprics, 
counting that of the Patriarch, of which 
Beyrout, ‘Tripolis, Aleppo, Damascus, 
Raalbek, Sidon, Cyprus are archiepis- 
copal, Byblus (the Patriarch’s bisho 
ric), and Eden episcopal sees. The arch- 
deacon, @conomus, pertodeutes or bardut, 
archpriest and chorepiscopus are the 
officials of the diocese, 

The parish-priests, usually married, 
are chosen by the people. There are 
300 parishes, 500 secular priests. The 
parish-priest is allowed to till land, and 
bis income consists in offerings of corn, 
oil, silk, &c., and stole fees. There are 
three lower or minor orders—viz., psaltist, 
reader and subdeacon, three greater or 
higher, deacon, priest, bishop. The ton- 
sure is given before the minor orders. 
There are three general and several dio- 
cesan seminaries, the latter of recent 
origin. There is also a Maronite coll 
at Rome. Education is given in Arablo, 
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the vulgar, and in Syriac, the liturgical, 
languaye, und also of course in the theo- 
logical sciences. 

The Maronite relizious follow the rule 
of St. Antony. Down to 1757 there were 
only two congregations, one of St. Ieaias, 
another of St. Antony or St. Eliseus. The 
statutes of both congregations were 
approved by Clement XJI. Lut in 1770 
Clement XIV. approved the subdivision of 
the latter congregation into that of Aleppo 
and that of the Baladites or “ natives” 
belonging to Mount Lebanon. ‘These 
Baladites are chiefly laymen. Fach of 
the three congregations has a general 
superior, chosen for three years and inde- 
pendent of the Patriarch, and a procurator 
at Rome. There are (or were in 1865) 
about 1,000 lay brothers and 600 Fathera, 
Fourteen monasteries belong to the con- 
gregation of St. Isaias, four to that of 
Aleppo, nineteen to that of the Baladites. 
There are seven nunueries of the strict 
observance, There are also many irre- 
gular monasteries and nunneries where 
the rule is less strict, and the superior 
must belong to the founder's family. In 
one convent of Maronite nuns, a Western 
rule, that of the Visitation, is observed. 

MARRIAGE. I. Tie Nature of 
Marriage as such.—Marriage ia a natural 
contract between man and woman, which 
Christ has raised to the dignity of a 
sacrament. Heathen may be, and are, 
united in true marriage, and their union is 
of course a lawful one, sanctioned and 
blessed by God Himself, who is the author 
of nature as well as of grace. But it is 
only among baptised persons that the con- 
tract of marriage is blessed and sanctified 
in such a manner as to become a means 
of conferring grace, so that we must dis- 
tinguish between marriage in itself or ac- 
cording to the natural law on the one 
hand and the sacrament of marriage on 
the other. Theologians commonly give 
the following definition of marriage taken 
from the Master of the Sentences. It is 
“viri mulierisque conjunctio maritalis 
inter legitimas personas individuam vite 
societatem retinens.” It is “conjunctio 
viri et mulieris”—#.e. the union of man 
and woman, the persons between whom 
the contract is formed; it is © maritalis ” 
—4.e. it implies the giving to each power 
over the person of the other, and so 1s dis- 
tinct from the union of friend with friend, 
aan with man in business, and the like; 
it is “inter legitimas personas”—+.e. be- 
tween those who are not absolutely pre- 
vented by lawful impediment from con- 
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tracting such an union; “ individuam 
vitss societatem retinens,” jt binds them 
to an undivided and indissoluble partnere 
a mate life, and so is distinct from 
such unhallowed unions as are contracted 
for a time or may be ended at will. If 
we add, “gratiam conjugibus conferen- 
dam significans”—4.e, being an (#fficacious) 
sign of grace to be bestowed on the 
tater contracting—we have the full 

efinition of marriage as a sacrament. Of 
course, the definition gives the bare easen- 
tials of marriage, for It ought to include 
the most perfect union of heart and soul, 
sympathy and interest. 

‘wo points in the above definition 
may cause some difficulty, since it as 
sumes that even in the law of nature a 
man can only have one wife (and of course 
a hae only one oe and furthee 
that e same law the marriage tie 
lasts til death. 

With regard to the former point, pol 
gamy, according to St. Thomas (“ Suppl.” 
Ixv. 1), does not absolutely dee the 
end of marriage, for it is possible that s 
man with several wives should protect 
them and provide for the education of his 
children. And therefore (as many theo- 
logians suppose, from the time of the 
Deluge) God allowed the Patriarchs and 
others, whether Jews or heathen, to have 
more wives than one. But polygamy 
cruelly injures the perfect union of mar 
riage ; it degrades man by sensuality and 
exposes woman to the miseries of jeal 
and neglect; it endangers the welfare of 
the children, and so may be justly stig- 
matised as contrary to the law of nature. 
Moreover, monogamy alone is conteme 
plated in the institution of marriage : 
Gen. i. 34, “ Therefore a man will leave 
his father and his mother and will cleave 
to his wife, and they shall be one flesh.* 
The legislation in Deut. xxv. 5 seg. appears 
to assuine that monogamy was the rule 
among the Hebrews; so does the book of 
Proverbs throughout, and ly the 
benutiful description of the good wife in 
ch. xxxi.,! and the same idea pervades the 
noble poetry of Ps. cxxviii. (see also in 
the Deutero-canonical books, Tob. i. 11; 
Ecclus. xxvi, 1). It was not till a.p. 
1020 that s law of Rabbi Gershon ben 


1 The estimate of women is 
out the Old Testament. We seed aly seta 
the reader of Mary the sister of Moses, De 
borah, Anna, See also Prov. xiv. 1; xviii. 22; 
xix. 14 (even xxi. 9, 19, are not really diffe 
rent in spirit), The most unfavourable judg- 
ment is that of Eccles, vii. 28. 
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Judah n the Synod of Worms absolutely 
ae polygamy smong the Western 
ews. It was practised by the Jews of 
Onstile even in the fourteenth century, 
and still survives among the Jews of the 
East (Kalisch on Fixodus, p. 370; on 
Levit. p. 374). But our Lord Himself 
expounded and enforced the natural law 
of marriage, and recalled men to the idea 
of marriage given in Genesis. It is worth 
noticing that He quotes the Septuagint 
text, which is more express in favour of 
monogamy than the Hebrew: “ And the two 
shall be one flesh.” (So also the Sama- 
ritan om 9wWYD An), “and there shall be 
from the two of them one fiesh”; the 
New Testament invariably, Mork x. 8; 
1 Oor. vi. 16; Eptoe. v. 81; and the 
Vulgate. The Targum of Onkelos, on 
the other hand, exactly follows the 
Hebrew.) Again, since Christ spoke 
generally of all mankind and not simply 
of those who were to be members of his 
Church,’ theologians hold that He with- 
drew the former dispensation, and cr nee- 
quently that polygamy is unlawful aad a 
violation of natural law even in heethen. 
(Billuart, “ De Matrimon.” diss. v. a. 1.) 
The same principles apply to the 
second point of dilliculty. Moses, our 
Lord declares, permitted divorce because 
of the hardness of men’s hearts, 3.e. to 
prevent greater evils; and in consequence 
of this dispensation it was perhaps lawful 
for the heathen to imitate the example of 
the Jews in this respect also. But here, 
too, Christ has recalled all mankind to the 
primitive institution. ‘The ha ex- 
ception which our Lord makes will be 
considered below, and certain cases in 
which marriage may be really dissolved 
have been explained in the article on 
DIvoRcer. 
II. (a) The Sacrament of Marriage.— 
A sacrament is an outward sign, and no- 
body doubts that in marriage, as in all 
ether contracts, some outward sign on the 
oak of the contracting parties is necessary. 
ey must signify their consent to the 
solemn obligation of living tocether as 
man and wile. It is plain, too, that mar- 
riage may be called a sacred sign, for it 
typifies, as St. Paul (ad Ephes. a assures 
us, the mysterious union between Christ 
and the Church, which is his bride. But 
is it an efficacious sign of grace? That 
is, is the contract of marriage accom- 
nied by signs which not only betoken 
bat necessarily, in consequence of Christ's 
institution, convey grace to all baptised 
persons who do not wilfully impede the 
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entrance of the grace into their hearts ? 
This is a question on which Catholics are 
divided from Proteatants, and which wae 
agitated amcng Catholics themselves late 
even in the middle ages. St. Thomas 
(“Supp.” xlii. a. 3),though he assumes that 
Marriage is a sacrament of the new law, 
inquires whether it “confers grace,” and 
mentions three opinions: first, that it 
does not do so at all, and this opinion be 
dismisses at once; next, that 1t confers 
grace only in the sense that it makes acta 
lawful that would otherwise be sins (this 
opinion he also rejects, but in a less sume 
mary way); and thirdly, that when 
“contracted in the faith of Christ,” it 
confers grace to fulfil the duties of the 
married state, and this opinion he accepts 
as “more probable.” It is plain that all 
which the second opinion attributes to 
marriage may be truly said of marriage 
as a natural contract, and does not by any 
means amount to a confession that mare 
riage is a Christian sacrament in the 
sense of tle Council of Trent. What 
St. Thomas gives as the more probable 
opinion is now an article of faith, for the 
council (Sess. xxiv. De Sacram. Matr.), 
after stating that Christ Himself merited 
for ua a grace which perfects the natural 
love of marriage and stren¢thens its in- 
dissoluble unity, solemnly defines (Can. 1) 
that marriaze is “truly and properly one 
of the seven sacraments of the evangelical 
law instituted by Christ.” 

The same council speaks of Scripture 
as insinuating (¢mnutt) this truth, and 
more can scarcely be said. One text, in- 
deed, as translated in our Douay Bible, 
would certainly seem to settle the quee 
tion—viz. Ephes. v. 31, 32, “ For this 
cause shall a man leave his father and 
mother, and shall adhere to his wife; and 
they shall be two in one flesh. This is 
a great sacrament, but I speak in Christ 
and inthe Church.” But we venture to 
think that this is not the true sense of 
the Vulzate, “Sacramentum hoc mag- 
num est; ego autem dico in Christo et 
in ecclesia,” which exactly answers to 
the original Greek, except that “in 
Christo et in ecclesia” would be better 
rendered as in the old Latin of Tertullian 
(“ Contr. Mare.” v.18; “ De Anima,” 11), 
“in Christum et in ecclesiam.” Sacra» 
mentum ” need not mean a “sacrament ” 
any more than the Greek pvarnptov which 
it represents, and to prove this we need 
not. go beyond the text of the Vulgate 
itself, which speaks of the “ sacramentum ” 
of godliness, 1 Tim. iii, 16; the “secrae 


NN 
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wacurum % of the seven stars; the“ sacra- 
mentum” of the woman and the beast, 
Apoc. i. 20; xvii. 7. Indeed, though the 
word “sacramentum” occurs in fifteen 
other places of the Vulgate, it cannot 
possibly mean ® sacrament in any one of 
them. We translate, accordingly, “ This 
mystery is great, but I speak with refer- 
ence to Christ and the Church ”—that is, 
the words, “ For this cause shall a man 
leave,” &c., contain a hidden or mysterious 
sense,! in virtue of which St. Paul regards 
Adam’s words about the union between 
man and wife as a type or prophecy of 
the union between Christ and his Church. 
We have the authority of Estius for this 
interpretation, which is that generally 
adopted by modern scholars, and he 
denies that the ancients appealed to this 
text to prove marriage a sacrament. 

On the other hand, St. Cyril (“ Lib. 
ii, in Joann.”) says that Christ was present 
at the wedding in Cana of Galilee that He 
night sanctify the principle of man’s 
generation, “ drive away the old sadness 
of child-bearing,” “ give grace to those also 
who were to be born;” and he quotes the 
words of St. Paul, “If any man is in 
Christ, he is @ new creature; old things 
have passed away.” 

St. Augustine (“Tract.9 in Joann.” 
cap. 2) holds similar language. This 
theory, however credible in itself, certainly 
does not lie on the surface of St. John’s 
narrative. 

More may be made of 1 Tim. ii. 11 seg. 
“Let a woman learn in quietness, in all 
subjection. But teaching Ido not permit 
to a woman, nor to have authority over o 
man, but to be in quietness. For man 
was first formed, then Eve, and Adam 
was not deceived, but the woman heing 
deceived hath fallen into transgression ; 
but she shall be saved through her child- 
bearing,® if they continue in faith and 
love and sanctification with temperance.” 
St. Paul excludes women from the public 
ministry of the Church, and reserves that 
for men. But he assigns them another 
niinistry instead. They are to save their 
own souls by the faithful discharge of 


1 The formula, “This is a great mystery,” 
isa commen Rabbinical one, R799 Nt>- N- 
See Schoettgen, Hore, p. 783 and the 
snme Chaldee word for “ mystery ” 1s preserved 
in the Peshito rendering of the verse. 

1 Bishop Ellicott, ad oe. translates 
“through the child-bearing "—4.e. through the 
birth of Christ. It seems to us incredible that 
St. Paul, if he really meant this, should have 
expreseed it by an allusion so obscure and 
vbript. 
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their duties as wives, and to be the source 
of the Church's increase, for it cannot 
subsist without marriage any more than 
without the eacrament of order. Women 
are to be the mothers of children, whom 
they are to tend and train for the service 
of Christ. And ue as a special grace is 
given to those whom God calla to the 
priestly state, so is “ the state uf marriage 
placed under the protection and _ blessing 
of a special grace, as being dedicated to 
the Church and subserving its continual] 
growth and expansion.” Thus the inter- 
course of the sexes, which is apt to 
become a source of fearful corruption, is 
blessed and sanctified, more even than in 
its Pin institution, and directed to a 
still higher end, that of carrying on the 
Church's life on earth. The natural 
union is holy and beautiful: Christ per- 
fects the union of heart and soul and 
makes it still more holy and beautiful by 
sacramental grace; and, hallowed by 
@ sacrament, marriage becomes the perfect 
antitvpe of Christ's union with hie 
Church. He cleansed his Church that 
He micht unite it to Himself. He sance 
tifies Christian man and woman in their 
union that it may be “a hallowed copy of 
his own union with his Church” (see the 
eloquent passage in Dollinger, in “ First 
Age of the Church,” Engl, Tranal. p. 361, 
362). 

The reader must remember that we 
do not allege this last passage aa in any 
way conclusive from a controversial point 
of view, though we do think it fits in well 
with the Catholic doctrine, Many au- 
thorities are alleged from tradition, one or 
two of which we have already given is 
speaking of the marriage at Cana. St. 
Ambrose, “ De Abraham,” i. 7, says that 
he who is unfaithful to the marriage bond 
‘‘ undoes grace, and because he sins against 
God, therefore loses the share in a hea- 
venly mystery (sacraments celestts consor= 
tium amitttt).” St. Augustine, “ De Bono 
Conjugali,” cap. 24, writes: “The advan- 
tace of marriage among all nations and 
men lies in its being a cause of generation 
and a bond of chastity, but as concerns 
the people of God, also in the holiness of 
a sacrament (tn sanctitate sacramentt).” 
Here the distinction drawn between 
natural and Christian marriage, and still 
more the comparison made between the 
‘“sacramenta” of marriage and order,' 
seem to warrant our rendering of “ sano: 
titate sacramenti.” | 

1 TJe save the “ sacramentam ortinationis * 
remains in s cleric deposed for erume, and thaf 
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(8) The Nature of the Sacramental 
Grace, §c.—Marriage, then, is a sacrament 
ef the new law, and as such confers 
grace. The sacrament can only be re- 
ceived by those who have already received 
baptism, the gate of all the other sacra- 
ments; and marriage is not, like baptism 
and penance, instituted for the cleansing 
of sin, so that grace is conferred on those, 
and those only, who are at peace with 
God. Christians who are in mortal sin 
may contract a valid marriage, but they 
receive no grace, though they do receive 
the sacrament and therefore have a claim 
and title to the sacramental grace when 
they have amended their lives by sincere 
repentance, Christians, on the other 
hand, who contract marriage with due 
dispositions receive an increase of sancti- 
fying grace, and, besides, wpecial graces 
which enable them to live in mutual 
and enduring affection, to bear with each 
other's infirmities, to be faithful to each 
other in every thought, and to bring up the 
children whom God may give them in his 
fear and love. They may go confidently 
to God for every help they need in that 
holy state to which He has deined to 
call them, for He Himself has sealed their 
union by a great sacrament of the Gospel. 
Theologians are not agreed about the time 
when Christ instituted the sacrament. 
Some say at the wedding in Cana ; others 
when He abrogated the liberty of divorce 
ce xix.); others in the great Forty 

ays after Faster. 

(vy) If we ask, further, how this grace 
is conferred, or in other words who are 
the Muenisters of the Sacrament, what are 
the words and other signs through which 
it is given, the answer is far from easy. 
at is evident that there must be a real 
consent to the marriage on both sides, 
otherwise there can be no contract and 
therefore no sacrament. But is the ex- 
pression of mutual consent enough? The 
great majority of medieval theologians, 
though William of Paris is quoted on the 
ather side, answered yes. They held that 
vherever baptised persons contracted 
marriage, they necessarily received the 
sacrament of marriage also. On this 
sheory, the parties themselves are the 
ninisters of the sacrament; the matter 


wo the bond of marriaze is onlv loosed by 
death. However, cap. 18 proves that St. Au- 

ne did not use the word ‘ sacramentum ” 
m its precise modern sense, for he calls the 
polvgamy of the Jews “sacramentum odluralium 
huptiarum,” as typifying the multitude of con- 
verte to the Charch. 
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consists in the words or other signs by 
which each gives him or herself over to 
the other; the form, which gives a deter 
minate character to the matter, consists 
in the acceptation of this surrender by 
each of the contracting parties, Hence 
(apart from the positive enactmenta of 
Trent, for which see Clandestinity, under 
IMPEDIMENTS OF MARRIAGE), wherever 
Christians bind themselves by outward 
signs to live as man and wife, they receive 
the sacrament of marriage. No priest or 
religious ceremony of any kiud is needed. 
A very different view was put forward in 
the sixteenth century by Melchior Canus 
(“ Loci Theol.” vill. 5). He held that 
the priest was the minister of the sacra- 
ment; the expressed consent to live as 
man and wife the matter; the words of 
the priest, “I join you in marriage,” or 
the like, the necessary form. A marri 

not contracted in the face of the Church 
would, on this theory, be a true and valid 
marriage but not a sacrament, Theolo- 
gians and scholars of the greatest learning 
and hirhest reputation, Sylvius, Estins, 
Tournely, Juenin, Renaudot, &c. (see 
Billuart, “De Matrim.” diss i. a. 6) eme 
braced this opinion. In ita defence an 
appeal might be made with great plausie 
bility to the constant usage of Christians 
from the earliest times, for they have 
always been required to celebrate marriage 
before the priest. Butit isto be observed 
that Tertullian (“ De Pudic.” 4), strong as 
his languave is against marriages not cone 
tracted before the Church, says that such 
unions “are in danger ” (periclitantur) of 
being reyarded as no better than concue 
binave, which implies that they were not 
really so. Nor does he make any distince 
tion between the contract of marriage in 
Christians and the sacrament, thouch it 
would have been much to his purpose 
could he have done so. Besides, the 
lanyuage of the Fathera quoted above 
puints to a belief that Christ elevated the 
contract of marriage to a sacrament, not 
that He superadded the sacrament to 
marriave. Moreover, Denzinger (‘‘ltitus 
Orientales,” tom, i. p. 162 seg.) shows 
that the Nestorians, who have retained 
the nuptial benediction from the Church 
and believe in the obliyation of securing 
it, still consider that marriage, even as 8 
sacred rite, may be performed by the par- 
ties themselves if the priest cannot be 
had ; and he quotes from Gregorius Dat- 
weviensias this dictum, “ Marriage is effected 
through consent expressed in words, but 
perfected and consummated by the priest's 
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blessing and by cohabitation.” Now, at 
all events, the former of the two opinions 
be ia the only tenable one in the Church. 

ius 1X. in ac allocution, September 27, 
1852, laid down the principle that there 
“can be no marriave among the faithful 
which is not at one and the same time a 
sacrameut;” and amony tle condemned 
Propositions of the Syllabus appended to 
the Kncyclical “ Quanta Cura” of 1364, 
the sixty-fourth runs thus :—® The sacra- 
ment of marriage is something accessory 
to and separable from the cuntract, and 
the sacrament itself depends simply on 
the nuptial benediction.” Whether, sup- 

ing a Christian (having obtained a 

ispensation to that effect) were to marry 
& person who is not baptised, the Chris- 
tian party would receive the sacrament 
as well as enter into the contract of mar- 
iage, is a matter on which theolovians 
ditfer. Analory seems to favour the 
affirmative opinion. 

(3) The Conditions for the Validity of 
Marriage are mostly identical with the 
conditions which determine the validity 
of contracts in general. The consent to 
the union must be mutual, voluntary, 
deliberate, and manifested by external 
signs. The sigus of consent need not be 
verbal in order to make the marriave 
valid, though the rubric of the Ritual 
requires the consent to be expressed in 
that manner. The consent must be to 
actual marriage then and there, not at 
some future time; for in the latter case 
we should have engagement to marry or 
betrothal, not marriaye itself. Consent to 
marry if a certain condition in the past or 

resent be realised (e.g. “I take you N. 
or my wife, if you are the daughter of 
M. and N.”) suffices, supposing that the 
condition be fulfilled. Nay, itis generally 
held that if a condition be added de- 
pendent on future contingencies (e.g. “I 
take you N. for my wife, if your father 
will give you euch and such a dowry”) 
the marriaze becomesa valid one without 
any refewal of the contract, whenever 
the condition becomes a reality. The 
condition appended, however, must not be 
contrary to the essence of marriaze—e.g. 
® man cannot take 8 woman for his wiie 
to have and hold just as long as he 
pleases. (See Gury, ‘Theol. Moral.” De 
Matrimon. cap. iii.) 

III. Indsssolubility of Marrtaye.—The 
law of Israel (Deut. xxiv. 1) allowed a 
man to divorce his wife if she did not 
find grace in his ayes, because he found in 
ber some shame u thing (197 Nyy, lite- 
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rally the “nakedness or shame of 
thing;” LAX, doynuov mpaypa; Vulg. 
aliquam faditatem), and the woman was 
free at once to marry another man, The 
school of Shammai kept to the simple 
meaning of the text. JLillel thought any 
cause of offence sullicient for divorce— 
eg. “if a woman let the broth burn;” 
whilo R, Akiva held that a man might 
divorce his wife if he found another 
woman handsomer. (See the quotation 
from “ Arbah Turim Nilchoth Gittin,” i 
in McCaul, * Old Paths,” p. 189). The 
Pharisees tried to entangle Christ in these 
Rabbinical disputes when they asked 
Him if a man might put away his wife 
“for any cause.” In Athens and in 
Rome under the Empire the liberty of 
divorce reached the furthest limits of 
Rabbinical licence. (For details see Délline 
ger, “Gentile and Jew,” Engl. Transl. 
vol. ii. p. 236 seg. p. 254 seg.) Our Lord, 
as we have already seen, condemned the 
Pharisaic immorality, annulled the Mosaie 
dispensation, and declared, “ Whosoever 
shill put away his wife, except for 
fornication, and shall marry auother, 
comuitteth adultery, and he who marrieth 
her when she is put away committeth 
adultery ” (Matt. xix. 9). The Catholic 
understands our Lord to mean that 
the bond of marriage is alwaye, even 
when one of the wedded parties has 
proved unfaithful, indissoluble, and from 
the first Christ’s declaration made the 
practice of Christians with regard to 
divorce essentially and conspicuously 
different from those of their heathen and 
Jewish neighbours. Still it was only by 
devrees that the strict practice, or even 
the strict theory just stated, was ao- 
cepted in the Church. And before we 
enter on the interpretation of Christ's 
words, we will give a sketch of the 
history of practice and opinion on the 
matter, 

Christian princes had of course to deal 
with the subject of divorce, but they did 
not at once recast the old lawa on 
Christian principles. Constantine, Theodo= 
sius the Younger, and Valentinian III. 
forbade divorce except on certain apecified 
grounds; other emperors, like Anastasius 
(in 497) and Justin (whose law was in 
force till 900), permitted divorce by 
mutual consent, but no one eniperor 
limited divorce to the single case of 
adultery. Chardon says that divorce (of 
course @ vinculo) was allowed among the 
Ostrogoths in Spain till the thirteenth 
ceutury, in France under the first and 
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second dynasties, in Germany till the 
seventh century, in Britain till the tenth. 
(Chardon, “Hist. des Sacrements,” tom. 
v. Mariage, ch. v.) 

It would be waste of labour to accu- 
mulate quotations from the Fathers in 
roof of their belief that divorce was un- 
awful except in the case of adultery. 
But i; is very important to notice that 
the oldest tradition, both of the Greek 
and Latin Churches, regarded marriage as 


absolutely indissoluble. Thus the “ Dastor 
Herma” (lib. ii. Mand. iv. c. 1), Athen- 


agoras, “ Legat.” 33 (whose testimony, 
however, does not count for much, since 
‘he objected to second marriages alto- 
etlies), and Tertullian (“ De Monog.” 9), 
who speaks in this place, as the context 
shows, for the Catholic Church, teach this 
clearly and unequivocally. The principle 
ia recognised in the Apostolic Canons 
Canon 48, al. 47), by the Council of 
vira held at the beginning of the fourth 
century, Canon 9 (which, however, only 
of a woman who has left an un- 
faithful husband), and by other early 
authorities. 

However, the Eastern Christians, 
though not, as we have seen, in the ear- 
liest times, came to understand our Lord's 
words as permitting a second marriage in 
the case of adultery, which was supposed 
to dissolve the marriage bond altcgether. 
Such is the view and practice of the 
Greeks and Oriental sects at the present 
= And even in certain parts of the 

est similar views prevailed for a time. 
Many French synods (e.g. those of Vannes 
in 465 and of Compiégne in 756) allow 
the husband of a wife who bas been un- 
faithful to marry again in her life-time. 
Nay, the latter council permitted re- 
marriag:) in other cases: if a woman had 
a husbend struck by leprosy and got 
wave from him to marry another, or if a 
man had given his wife leave to go into a 
convent \ anons 16 and 19). Pope 
Gregory II., in a letter to St. Boniface 
in the ys 728, recommended that the 
husband of a wife seized by sickness 
which able i cohabitation should not 
marry again, but left him free to do so 
ded he maintained his first wife. 
Quoted by Hefele, “‘ Beitrage,” vol. ii. p. 
6.) At Florence the question of divorce 
was discussed between the Latins and 
Greeks, but after the Decree of Union; 
and we do not know what answers the 
Greeks gave on the matter. The Council 
of Trent confirmed the present doctrine 
end discipline which h 
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in the West in the following words 
“If any man say that the Church is ig 
error vecause it has taught and teaches, 
following the doctrine ot the Gospels and 
the A postles, that the bond of marriage can 
not be dissolved because of the adultery of 
one or both parties, let him be anathema.” 
(Sess, xxiv. De Matrim. can. 5). The 
studious moderation of languave here is 
obvious, for the canon does not directly 
require any doctrine to be accepted ; it 
ouly anathematises those who condemn a 
certain doctrine, and implies that this 
doctrine is taught by the Church and 
derived from Christ. It wasthe Venetian 
ambassadors who prevailed on the Fathers 
to draw up the canon in this indirect 
form, so as to avoid needless offence to the 
Greek subjects of Venice in Cyprus, 
Candia, Corfu, Zante, and Cephalonia, 
The canon was no duubt chiefly meant to 
stein the erroneous views of Lutherans 
and Calvinists on divorce. 

Our Lord's utterances on the subject 
of divorce present some difficulty. In 
Mark x. 1], 12; Luke xvi. 18, He abso- 
lutely prohibits divorce: “ Whosoever 
shall put away his wife and marry 
another, committeth adultery against her; 
and if a woman put away her husband 
and be married to another, she committeth 
adultery.” But in Matt. xix. 9, 10, there 
ig a marked difference: “ Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, except for fornication, 
and marry another, committeth adultery; 
and he who marricth a woman put away, 
committeth adultery.” So also Matt. v. 
32. Protestant commentators understand. 
our Lord to prohibit divorce except in the 
cxse of adultery, when the innocent party 
at least may marry again. Maldonatus, 
who acknowledges the difficulty of the 
text, takes the sense to be—* Whoever 
puts away his wife except for infidelity 
commits adultery, because of the danger 
of falling into licentiousness to which he 
unjustly exposes her, and so does he who 
in any case, even if his wife has proved 
unfaithful, marries another.” He takes 
St. Mark and St. Luke as explanatory 
of the obscure passage in St. Matthew. 
Subsequent scholars, we venture to think, 
have by no means improved on Maldon- 
atus. Hug, who is never to be mentioned 
without respect, suggested that Christ 
first (in Matt. v. 32) forbade divorce 
except in case of adultery; then Matt. 
xix. 9, 10, forbade it altogether, tho 
words “except for fornication” in the 
latter place being an interpolation—a 


long prevailed | suggestion perfectly arbitaty aud followed 
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by nobody. A well-known Catholic com- 
mentator, Schegg, interprets the words 
“ for fornication ” (éxt wopveia) to mean, 
because the man has found his marriaye 
to be null because of some impediment, 
and so no marriage at all, but mere 
concubinage.” In this event there would 
be no occasion for or possibility of 
divorce. On Matt. v. 382 (mapexrds Adyou 
sropveias, Save Where fornication is the 
motive reason of the divorce) he thinks 
Christ took for granted that the adulteress 
would be put to death (according to Levit. 
xx. 10) and so leave her husband free, an 
hypothesis which is contradicted by the 
“pericope of the adulteress.” (John vill. 
8 seq.). Déllinger’s elaborate theory given 
in the Appendix to his “ First Age of the 
Church ” ie less ingenious than that of 
Hug, but scarcely less arbitrary. He 
urges that ropvevew can only refer to “ for- 
nication,” and cannot be used of sin com- 
mitted after marriage; but mopyeia and 
sopvevey are used of adultery (1 Cor. 1; 
Amos vii. 17; Sir. xxiii. 33), so that 
we need not linger over Dollinger’s con- 
tention (which has no historical basis, and 
is objectionable in every way) that ante- 
nuptial sin on the woman’s part annulled 
the union and left the man free, if he was 
unawere of it when he meant to contract 
iage.! 

IV. The Unity of Marriaye.—The 
unlawfulness of polygamy in the common 
sense of the word follows from the 
declaration of Christ Himself, and there 
was no room for further question on the 
matter. With regard to reiteration of 
marriaga, St. Paul (1 Oor. vii. 39, 40) 
distinctly asserts that a woman is free to 
marry on her husband’sdeath. Still there 
is a natural feeling against a second mar- 
riage, which Virgil expresses in the beau- 
tiful words he puts into Dido’s mouth— 
Ile meos, primus qui me sibi junxit, amores 
Abstulit; ille habeat secum servetque sepulcro. 


And this feeling, of which there are 
many traces among the heathen, was yet 
more natural in Obristians, who might 
well look to a continuance in a better 
world of the love which had begun and 

1 Dullinger objects to the instance from 


1 Cor. v. 1, because he says there is no Greck 
word for “incest,” so that che Apostle was 


obliged to use mopyvecae Why mopveca rather | 


than poxela? As to Amos vii, 17, “Thy wife 
will commit fornication in the city,” he urges 
that this defilement was not to be voiuntary on 
the woman’s part, and therefore was not adul- 
tery. This argument proves too much. If it 
waz not adultery because not wilful, no more 
was it “ fornicatiog, ° 
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grown stronger year by year on earth 
Moreover, the Apostle puts those who had 
married ugain at a certain disadvantay. 
for he excludes them (1 Tim. i 2 
Titus i. 6) from the episcopate an 
priesthood. And the Church, though 
she held fast the lawfulness of second 
marriage and condemned the error of the 
Montanists (see Tertullian, “ De Monog.” 
‘‘Exhortat. Castitatis”), and of some 
Novatians (Concil. Nic. i.Canon 8), treated 
such unions with a certain disfavour. This 
aversion was much more strongly mani- 
fested in the ast than in the West. 
Athenagoras (“ Legat.” 33) 8a 

Christians marry not at all, or only 
once, since they look on second marriage 
as a “specious adultery” (evdrperns 
€ort potyeia). Clement of exandria 
(“Strom.” iii, 1, p. 551, ed. Potter) 
simply repeats the apostolic injunction, 
“ But as to second marriage, if thou art 
on fire, says the Apostle, marry.” (In 
iii, 12, p. 551, he is reforring to simulta 
neous bigamy.) Early in the fourth 
century we find Eastern councils showing 
strong disapproval of second marriage. 
Thus the Council of Neocsesarea (Oanon 7) 
forbids priests to take part in the feasts of 
those who married a second time, and 
assumes that the latter must do penance, 
The Council of Ancyra (Canon 19) alse 
takes this for granted, and the Council of 
Laodicea (Canon 1) only admits those 
who have married again to com- 
munion after prayer and fasting. Basil 
treats this branch of Church discipline is 
great detail. For those who married a 
second time he presci_yes, follcwing 
ancient precedent, a penance of ona yer, 
and of several years for those who marry 
more than once, (See the references in 
Hefele, “‘Concil.” i. p. 889; “Bxitrige,” 
i. p. 50 seq.) Basil's rigeriem had a 
decided influence on tho later Greek 
church. A Council of Constantinople, in 
20, discouraged second, imposed penance 
for third, and excommanication for fourth 
marriage. Such is the discipline of the 
modern Greek ckurch. At a second mar- 
riaze the “ benediction of the crowns” is 
omitted, and “ propitiatory prayers” are 
said ; and although some concessions have 


| been made with regard to the former 


ceremony, Leo Allatius testifies that it 
was still omitted in some parts of the 
Greek church as late as the seventeenth 
century. A fourth marriage is still abso- 
lutely prohibited.? 


3 The Oriental sects (Copts, Jacobites, 
Armenians) are even stricter than the Greeb* 
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The Latin Church has always been 
miuer and more consistent. The “ Pastor 
Hermes” (lib. ii. Mandat. iv. 4) emphati- 
cally maintains that there is no sin in 
second marriage. St. Ambrose (‘ De 
Viduis,” c. 11) contents himself with say- 
ing, ‘“ We do not prohibit second mar- 
riazes, but we do not approve marriages 
frequently reiterated.” 5 erome’s words 
are, ‘I do not condemn those who marry 
twice, three times, nay, if such a thing 
can be eaid, eight times (non damno 
digamos, imo et trigamos, et, st dict potest, 
octogamos),” but he shows his dislike for 
repeated marringe (Ep. lxvii. “ Apol. pro 
libris adv. Jovin.”). Gresory III. advises 
Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, to 
prevent, if he can, people marrying more 
than twice, but he does not call such 
unions sinful. Nor did the Latin Church 
impose any penance for reiterated mar- 
riage. e do, indeed, find penance im- 
posed on those who married again in the 
penitential books of Theodore, who be- 
came archbishop of Canterbury in 668. 
But Theodore's view came from his Greek 
nationality ; and if Herardus, archbishop 
of Tours, speaks of third marriage, Xc., 
as adultery,” this is probably to be ex- 
plained by the Greek influence which had 
apread from England to France. Any- 
how, this is the earliest trace of such 
rigorism in the West. 

The Latin Church, however, did ex- 
hibit one definite mark of disfavour for 
reiterated marriage. ‘The “Corpus Juris” 
contains two decretals of Alexander III. 
and Urban III., forbidding priests to give 
the nuptial benediction in such cases. 
Durandus (died 1296) speaks of the cus- 
tom in his time ss different in different 

laces. The “Rituale Romanum” of 

aul V. (1605-1621) forbids the nuptial 
benediction, only tolerating the custom 
of giving it, when it already existed, if it 
was the man only who was being married 
again. The present Rubric permits the 
nuptial benediction except when the 
woman has been married before. 

V. Ceremonies of Marrtage.—From 
the earliest times and in all times Chnis- 
tians have been wont to celebrate their 
marriages in church, and to have them 
blessed by the priest; nor can they cele- 
brate them otherwise without sin, except 
in case of necessity. “It is fitting,” 
Ignatius writes (“ Ad Polycarp.” 5), “for 
men and women who marry to form this 


met 
original 
POUSALS. 
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union with the approval of the bishop, 
that their union may be according to 
God.” “ What words can suffice,” Ter- 
tullian says (‘‘Ad Uxor.” ii.9), “ to tell the 
happiness of that marriage which the 
Church unites, the oblation confirms, and 
the blessing seals, the angels announce, 
the Father acknowledges! ” 

In the form approved for the U.S. the 
priest in surplice and white stole questions 
the man and woman as to their consent. 
Then each party expresses this consent at 
length and in the bs da tongue, with 
joined hands:—‘‘I, N.N., take thee, 

_N., for my lawful wife (husband), to 
have and to hold from this day forward, 
for better for worse, for richer for poor- 
er, in sickness and in health, till death do 
us part.” Then the priest saysin Latin: 
“T join you in marriage in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” Then the mar- 
riage ring is blessed, and the bride- 
groom, tuking it from the priest, puts 
it on the ring-tinger of the bride, say- 
ing: “With this ring I thee wed, and 
I plight unto thee iny truth.” Then 
the priest says in Latin: “In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.” Then come a 
few versicles and responses, and he con- 
cludes with a prayer begging God to 
bless and strengthen the union. 

This is the form used even when there 
is no Nuptial Mass celebrated. It is the 
earnest desire of the Church that all Ca- 
tholics should be married in the morn- 
ing with a Mass. In her Hturgy she 
has a special Mass for bridegroom and 
bride. She shows the importance of 
this when she, as it were, breaks through 
her ordinary customs by allowing the 
married couple to come into the sanc- 
tuary, and by interrupting the canon of 
the Mass and inserting special prayers 
for the bridegroom and bride. . 

of these ceremonies belonged 
to the betrothal. [See Ese 

The ring, or annulus pronubus, 
was used to plight troth before Christian 
time by the Romans. So again, espousing 
with gold and silver, called arrhe, cer- 
tainly existed cant Se Franks previous 
to their embracing Obristianity,also among 
the Jews, whence it may have passed into 
the Greek ritual, The joining of hands 
(once asue ipeaary by a kiss) is alluded 

an 


to by Tertu (“ De Virg. Veland.” 11). 
St. Isidore of Seville, quoted by Chardon, 


says the ring was put on the fourth finger 
of the left hand, because it contains @ 
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vein immediately connected with the 
heart. This sage reason was the current 
one in the middle ages. 

The words of the priest, “Ego 
jungo” (“I join you into marriage’), 
are of con)paratively recent origin. ‘ Any- 
one,” anys Chardon (tom. v. “ Mariage,” 
ch. 2), “may convince himeelf of this by 
looking through the extracta from ancient 
Sacramentaries and Missals published by 
Father Martene.” They are omitted, the 
same author continues, in a Pontifical of 
Sens (only) 300 years old, and they are 
wanting in the “Ordo ad faciendum 
sponsalia” reprinted by Mr. Maskell from 
a Sarum “Manuale” of 1543. On the 
other hand, two striking ceremonies men- 
tioned by Nicolas I. in his answer to the 
Bulgarians, and both older than Chris- 
tianity itself, are now unknown among us. 
These are the solemn veiling of the bride 
and the wearing of crowus by the married 
couple, The Greeks have kept this latter 
rite: indeed, “crowning” among them is a 
common word for the nuptial benediction. 
The marriage service according to the old 
English use of Sarum is substantially the 
game as the modern Roman one, but more 
elaborate. The couple stood at the 
church docr till the man had placed the 
ring on the woman's hand (the right 
hand, by the way), and certain prayers 
had been said over them. Additional 
prayers were sald over them at the altar 
steps: then, before Mass began, they were 

laced in the presbytery—* that is to say, 
tween the choir and the altar” (rubric 
of Sarum Manual). The rubric of the 
Hereford Missal directs them to hold 
lights in their hands. The Nuptial Mass 
was “of the Trinity,” with prayers for 
the occasion. After the Sanctus, four 
clerics in surplices held a veil (palliuvm) 
over them while they lay prostrate, and 
the special benedicticn was given after 
the Fraction of the Host. At the “ Agnus 
Dei,” the palitum was removed, both rose, 
the bridegroom received the pax from the 
priest and kissed his wife. There is 
nothing in the Sarum Manual which 
answers to our nuptial prayer before the 
“Ite Missa est,” though the Iereford 
Missal gives a special form of benedic- 
tion with the chalice. After Mass, bread 
and wine, or some other liquor, were 
blessed and tasted by the newly-married 
couple. At night the priest blessed the 
nuptial couch. 

It must not be thought that these rites, 
even so far as they differ from those now 
im use, wem in any way peculiarly 
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English. They occur almos in 
the asine order and form in a Tad of 
Rennes and a Pontifical from the monas 
tery of Leri, from which Chardon (toe. 
cit.) gives copious extracta, But we can 
find no parallel for the placing of the ring 
on the bride’s right hand. 

In the Greek church the marriage 
service is known as axo\ovbla rov orepare= 
paros, the office of crowning. After the 
espousals, in which two rings, one of gold 
and another of silver, are placed on the 
altar and given by the priest to bride- 
groom and bride respectively, the persons 
to be married enter the church, preceded 
by the priest with the incense. After 
Psalm xxxi. and various prayers the priest 
puts a crown on the head of each with 
the words, “The servant of God N. 
crowns the servant of God N. in the 
name,” &c. There is no mention of Nup- 
tial Mass in the modern Greek Eucho- 
logies, and Greeks are usually married 
in the evening. From more ancient MSS., 
however, Goar found that the bridegroom 
and bride used to receive Communion 
from a particle of a Host previously con- 
secrated and placed in a chalice with 
ordinary wine. The offices of marriage 
among the other Orientals are given by 
Denzinger. ‘ 

MARTYR (ycprus, then pdprup, 
which was fannie the Eolic form). 
A witness for Christ. In early times 
this title was given generally to those who 
were distinguished witnesses for Christ, 
then to those who suffered for Him;! 
lastly, after the middle of the third cen- 
tury, the title was restricted to those who 
actually died for Him. The very first 
records of the Church which we possess 
tell us of the honours done to the martyrs, 
It was the martyrs who, first of all, were 
regarded as eaints; the relics of the 
martyrs which were first revered; to the 
martyrs that the first churches were 


' Maprvs and the cognate words begin te 
assume their later technical sense in Acts xxii. ; 
Apoe. ii. 13, This technical sense is probably 
intended in Clem. Rom. 1,4d. Cor. 5; certainly 
in Iynat. 4d Ephes. 1; Mart. Polve. 19; Me 
lito (apud Euveb. H. E&. iv. 26); Dionys. Co- 
rinth. (ib. li. 25); Hegesippus (ib. fi. 28, Py. 22 ; 
Epist. Gall. (ib. vo 1,2); Anon. Ade. Ca 
(ib. v. 16) Tren. i. 28, 1, &c.; though at the 
same time the words were also used of testi- 
mony which was not sealed by death. The 
epistle of the Martyrs of Vienne and Lyons 
just quoted distinguishes between confessors 
(o46Aovot) and martyrs, but in Clement Alex. 
(Strom. iv. 9, p. 596) and even in Cyprian the 
distinction is not observed. The Declan pera» 
cution tended to fix it. 
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dedicated. The name 


yptov), which at first meant tne 
ehurch built over a martyr’s remains, was 
given to churches generally, even if dedi- 
cated to saints who were not martyred, 
though this usage was partly justitied 
by the fact that a church was not conse- 
erated till the relics of some martyr had 
been placed in it. 
Benedict XIV., in his work on 
“ Canonisation” (lib. iii, cap. 11 seq.), 
gives the modern law of the Church on 
the recognition of martyrdom with great 
fulness, Hoe defines martyrdom as the 
“voluntary endurance of death for the 
faith or some other act of virtue relating 
to God.” A martyr, he says, may die 
not only for the faith directly, but also to 
reserve some virtue—e.g. justice, obe- 
ience, or the like, enjoined or counselled 
by the faith. He mentions the dispute 
among theologians whether a person who 
died for confessing the Inmaculate Con- 
ception of the Blessed Virgin, which in 
his time had not been dctiued, would be 
amartyr. He gives no decided opinion 
on the point, but says that “in other 
cases the safe rule is that one who dies 
for a question not yet defined by the 
Church dies in a cause insulflicient for 
martyrdom.” Further, he explains that 
to be a martyr a man must actually die 
of his sufferings or else have endured 
ains which would have been his death 
ut for miracutous intervention. 
MARTYROLOGY. A list of martyrs 
and other saints, and the mysteries coni- 
memorated on each day of the year, with 
brief notices of the life and death of the 
former. It is these brief notices which dis- 
tinguish a Martyrology from a mere calen- 
dar. It isread in monastic orders at Prime 
after the prayer “ Deus, quiad principium.” 
It is followed by the versicle “ Precious in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of his 
eaints,” and by a petition for the inter- 
cession of the heavenly court; and these 
words are retained even in the secular 
office when the Martyrology is not actually 
recited. Mr. Maskell has collected many 
proofs that in England the Martyrology 
used to be said in the monastic chapter, 
not, like the oflice, in the choir. This 
custom, however, was in no way peculiar 
to England, as may be seen from the 
notes of Meratus on the subject (Pars. Il. 
sect. v.cap.xxi.). After Prime, or some- 
times after Tierce, the monks adjourned to 
the chapter, heard the Martyrology and 
said tha prayers which now form part of 
Prems. “Deus, in adjutorium meum”; 


“ martyrium ” 
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Dignare, Domine, die ista,” &c., before 
setting out to their daily labour. 

Gregory the Great speaks of a M 
ology used by the Roman Church in hi 
day, but we do not know for certain 
what it was, A Martyrology attributed 
to Jerome is printed, eg., in Vallarsi’s 
edition of his works. It has undergone 
many revisions and later editions, It is 
quite possible that Jerome may have col- 
lected a Martyrology from the various 
calendars of the Church, and that the 
Martyrology which goes by his name, as 
we have it, is the corruption of a 
used in St. Gregory’s time at Rome. The 
lesser Roman Martyrology was found at 
Ravenna by Ado, archbishop of Vienne, 
about 850. A third Naverrolagy is attric 
buted (erroneously, Hefele says) to Bede, 
and the foundation of the work may 
anus come from him. All Western 

lartyrologies are based on these three, 
We have Martyrologies from Florus, Ado, 
Usuard, in France; from Rabanus and 
Notker of St. Gall, in Germany, 

The Roman Martyrology mentioned, 
as we have seen, by Gregory the Great 
is mentioned again at the English Coun- 
cilof Cloveshoo. Such 8 work is of course 
subject to constant alterations from the 
addition of new feasts, &c. A revision 
of the Roman Martyrology was made b 
Baronius and other scholars in 1584. It 
was revised again under Urban VIIL 
(See Laemmer, “ De Mart. Rom.” Ratis- 
bonex,! 1878.) 

MARY (Mapiap,? DY). The object 

1 This scholar classifies Martyrologics thus: 

1) that attributed to Jerome; (2) Martyr. 
tom. Pare. published by Rosweyd in 1613, and 
written in Rome about 740; (8) a genuine 
Nartyrology of Bede, with interpolations from 
Florus of Lyons; (4) that of Usuard, ledicated 
to Charles the Bald, used from the ninth cen- 
tury, not only in Benedictine houses, but 
throughout the West, In the fifteenth century 
no other was in use except in St. Peter's, and 
even there the Martyrology was but a transla- 
tion of Usuard. 

2 The nominative and vocative of Mary, 
the Mother of our Lord, is alwnys Mapid 
(Matt. xiii. 553 Lue. i. 27, 80, 34, 38, 39, 46, 
56; ii. 343; Acts i. 14), the only exception 
being i. 19, where the reading is doubtful. 
Sometimes the genitive is Mapas 3 Sometimes it 
is indeclinable, as in Luc. ii. 5, 16. The word 
Mapiou, Or Mary, is of course identical with 
Miriam, the name of the sister of Meses. The 
meanings, * bitterness" (from Heb.4y), “lady” 


(from Chaldee and Syriac, ND)» 1:8, the sarne 
word which is familiar to all in Maranatha, 
**cur Lord cometh,” 1 Cor. xvi. 22), must cer- 
tainly be abandoned on philological grounds 
There can scarcely be a doubt that the deriva 
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of this article is to sum up and justify { that of the other, and . what woman fe 
the teaching and practice of the Catholic | all this applicable except to MaryP She 


Church in her devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, Oatholics do not stand alone in 
this devotion, for the schismatic Greeks, 
and most of the ancient Oriental sects 
ayree with Catholics in magnifying 
Mary’s dignity and seeking her inter- 
cession. P rotsetanta on the other hand, 
are all but unanimous in condemning the 
Church’s devotion, and have often de- 
nounced it as idolatrous. Some points 
which concern us here will be passed 
lightly over, because we have considered 
them elsewhere. The ImMAcULATE Con- 
CEPTION is discussed in a special article. 
We have endeavoured to show (see 
Bratirio Vision) that Mary and the 
other saints already see God face to face; 
we assume further that she and they are 
_able to hear our prayers, reserving the 

treatment of that question to the article 
Saints. 

I. Mary tn Scripture—it may be 
fairly alleged that the Bible begins with 
Mary. When God cursed the serpent, He 
said, “I will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy seed 
and her seed.” Of course those who 
think the serpent was only a serpent will 
eee no prophecy or anything more than a 

rediction of the strife in Mastern lands 

tween man and the serpent, his deadly 
and insidious foe, the serpent stealthily 
aiming at the man’s heel, the man aiming 
at the serpent’s head. But Protestants 
who believe, as the Apocalypse implies, 
that the serpent was the devil, and that 
our Lord is the promised “seed of the 
woman ” who was to crush the serpent’s 
head, are logically bound to understand 
the woman who is to be at enmity with 
the serpent as Mary. The woman and 
her seed are put close together—the 
“enmity” of the one is compared with 


tion peas Gerais among scholars from 
wD, “to re ,» is correct; so that “ Mary,” 
v 


or “ Miriam” = “rebellion.” The medieval 
notion that the word “ Mary” was connected 
with the Latin “ mare” is curious. The last 
syliable “yam,” DY, does mean the sea. But 


how St. Bernard came to think “ Mary ” meant 
“star of the sea,” we cannot say (D) 41ND 


“light of the sea” ?). No part of the word 
resembles any word for “star” in Hebrew, 
S8vriac, Chaldee, or, 80 far as we are aware, in 
any language. It might easily (though, of 
course, quite wrongly) be taken to mean * Lord 
of the sea,” and per—aps this led to the notion 
that it meant “star,” unless our suggestion in 
brackets be right 


was the virgin! (this is not the place to 
discuss the meaning of the word in the 
original) who was to bear a child, and 
that child was to be called Emmanuel, 
“God with us.” 

This prediction was fulfilled, and 
Mary received the highest dignity pos 
sible to a mere creature. She was not 
indeed the mother of the Godhead, but 
she was the mother of God, for the 
simple reason that Christ her Son was 
God and man in one Person. True, her 
Son did not take his divine nature from 
her, any more than a son who is mere 
man receives his soul from his mother, 
The soul is infused by God, but as body 
and soul are united in one human person, 
we reasonably speak of @ woman as the 
mother of her son, not merely as the 
mother of a human body. And granting 
this, it is strange that sincere Christians 
should stumble on the language in which 
the Church speaks of Mary. She is 
exalted above the angels, for surely God’s 
mother is nearer to Him than the angels 
who stand before the throne. From her 
Christ took the blood He was to shed 
for her and for us all. Moreover, whereas 
the two great dignities of virginity and 
maternity are, according to God's ordinary 
law, incompatible, in Mary’s case the 
were united. Joseph “ took unto him his 
wite, and he knew her not until she 
brouglt forth her first-born son: and he 
called his name Jesus” (Matt. i. 24, 25), 
We do not know where to find more 
beautiful or more impassioned language 
used by the Church about Mary than the 
words which occur in the “ Common ” of 
the Breviary office :—“ Holy and stainless 
virginity, with what praise to extol thee 
I do not know; He whom the heavens 
cannot contain was contained in thy 
bosom. Blessed art thou amon 
women, and blessed is the fruit of thy 
womb.” Yet these words, strong as they 
are, simply state a primary tenet of the 
Christian faith. er virginity, her 
divine maternity, her position as the sole 
parent of Him who had no man for his 


1 Too much is made by some Catholic 
writers of the article in the Hebrew of Is. vii. 14, 
“Behold the virgin with child and bringing 
forth a son.” Probably “the viryzin” means 
the vir;in standing before the prophet in vision. 
Besides, the definite article is used in Hebrew 
where we should not employ it in English, ad 
49. Num, x4. 27, lit. “‘the lad ran aod ¢ 

oses,” though this is the first mention of any 
lad (Ewald, Gram. & 377 a). 
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father—these are the deeply-laid foun- 
dations of Mary’s glory. 

But Mary was not merely the passive 
instrument of the Incarnation. By the 
free use of her own will she co-operated 
in our salvation, and was associated with 
her divine Son. It depended on her 
will whether or no the divine economy 
by which the Incarnation and our re- 
demption were accomplished was to be 
frustrated, as the first dispensation had 
been by the disobedience of Adam and 
Eve, e account in Luc. i. is od 
especially Mary's question, “How wi 
this a me thal I know not manP” 
are proof of the deliberate way in which 
Mary chose her part, and the freedom of 
the consent is expressed in her words, 
“Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be 
it unto me according to thy word.” And 
eo her cousin, St. Elizabeth, acknow- 
ledges not only Mary’s dignity’ as the 
Mother of the Meaies “Whence is this 
unto me that the mother of my Lord 
should come unto me?” but also Mary’s 
personal holiness and share in the work 
of our salvation. “ Blessed is she who 
believed, because” (or perhaps “ that ”) 
“there will be an accomplishment of the 
things spoken to her by the Lord” 
(Luc. i. 43-45). 

Mary maintains and exercises her 
ights and privileges as the mother of 
Christ throughout the Gospel history. It 
is she who bore the Light of light into 
the world in the stable at Bethlehem. 
She nourished at her breast and with a 
mother’s love that human life which her 
divine Son had condescended to take from 
her. He Himself has told us how grate- 
ful He is, how bountiful his reward for 
a cup of water given in his name. It 
was Mary's privilege to minister to Him 
directly, and, first by herself, then in union 
with St. Joseph, actually to support 
Christ’s life during his early years. To 
her and to St. Joseph He, the Lord of 
all, “was subject” (Luce. ii. 51). Not less 
but more “subject” than ordinary sons, 
because He was “made under the law,” 
and came to give a perfect example of 
the way that the Iaw which commands 
filial obedience should be kept. In her 
company Obrist spent thirty out of the 
three and thirty years of his earthly 
sojourn. At her request He made the 
water wine, and 80 ey tees his public 
ministry and manifested his glory. When 
nearly all the Apostles had fled she stood 
at the foot of his cross, suffering surely 
es no other mother ever suffered, and 
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drinking, as no other creature ever drank, 
the chalice of Christ’s Passion. 

There is no hint in Scripture of an 
sin or imperfection on Mary's part. No 
doubt our Lord, when she told Him at 
the wedding that there was no wine, 
answered, “ Woman, what is there to me 
and to thee: mine hour is not yet come P” 
(the translation is that of Dr. Westcott). 
The passage is confessedly a hard one. 
Possibly Christ may have meant that 
there was nothing in common between 
his divine and her human nature. She 
could not fathom the counselg of his 
omniscience, The hour of full triumph 
which she naturally and innoeently de- 
sired had not come yet, was not to come 
till that hour which St. John again and 
again calls Christ’s own (John vii. 30, 
vill. 20, xiii. 1), the hour of his weak- 
ness, his passion, and his death. 

Be this as it may, two things are 
certain. First, in the word woman (we 
quote the same distinguished Protestant 
scholar), there “is not the least tinge of 
reproof or severity. The address is that 
of courteous respect, even of tenderness.” 
Next, Mary cannot possibly have been 

uilty of fault in asking, or rather suggest. 
ing, the very thing that Christ did. Nor 
does the New Testament ever imply that 
Mary ceased to bea virgin; on tha con- 
trary, it confirms, though it nowhere 
states, the Catholic dogma of her per 
etual virginity. We read of our Lord’ 
rethren, hat the same word is used it 
Genesis xiii. 8, xxix. 15, for the relation- 
ship between Abraham and Lot, Labas 
and Jacob, and yet we know that they 
were uncles and nephews, not brothers ix 
the strict sense. Again, those who pres» 
the word “ brother” against the virginity 
of Mary, must be reminded that St. 
Joseph 1s called the “ Father” of Jesus, 
and that not only by those who knew no 
better, but by the Blessed Virgin herself, 
who knew all (Luc. ii. 48). The evan- 
gelist himself calls Joseph the Father of 
Jesus (Luc. ii. 33), and Mary aud Josepa 
(Luc. ii. 41, 43) his “ parents,” and it ie 
interesting and most instructive to note 
that later scribes have taken offence and 
altered the reading in each of the three 
cases. Another objection to the Catholic 
doctrine is often drawn from the words 
of St. Matthew i. 26: Joseph “ knew 
not” his wife “till she brought forth a 
son” (the word first-born is wanting in 
the best MSS.); and of St. Luke ii, 7: 
Mary brought forth “her first-born 
son.” But St. Matthow’s evident purpose 
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is to accentuate the fact that Mary was 
@ virgin at Christ’s birth; he asserts and 
implies nothing as to what happened 
afterwards. In St. Luke the prominent 
idea is the consecration of the first male 
child, and this appears from v. 23 of the 
sayue chapter, “ As it has been written in 
tne law of the Lord, every male opening 
the womb shall be called holy to the 
Lord.” With him the first-begotten is 
equivalent to the ‘male opening the 
womb,”! and has nothing to do with 
subsequent children. St. John furnishes 

sitive evidence, urged, Bishop Light- 
oot writes, “with fatal etlect,” avainst 
the view that Mary had other children 
than Jesus. Our Lord on the cross (John 
xix. 26, 27) commended his mother and 
St. John to each other's care, Why, if 
she had children of her vwn?  lven 
Meyer admits that it will not suffice to 
say that Christ's “brethren” did not 
baliéve in Him (John vii. 5), for “the 
apeedy overcoming of this unbelief (Acts 
i. 14) could scarcely be concealed from ” 
Christ. And indeed it is inconceivable 
that Christ should appear to one of Mary's 
supposed sons, that this son should be 
specially entrusted with the administration 
of the Mother Church of Jerusalem, that 
Mary herself should join in worship with 
her “ sons” (Acts 1. 14), and yet all the 
time live in the house and under the care 
of a comparative stranger. We may add 
that this interpretation of Scripture has 
approved itself, not only to Catholics and 
learned High Churchmen like Pearson 
and Mill, but also to recent Protestant 
echolars who cannot be suspected of undue 
bias in the matter—viz. to Westcott (see 
the Commentary on John, ad vii. 3, xix. 
26), and to Lightfoot (on Galatians, p. 
253).? 

1 Not, of course, in so strict a sense as to 
exclude the integritus carnis post partum. 

2 It would require a treatise to give the 
reasons alleged for the ditfcrent views on the 
“ brethren of the Lord,” because these reasons 
depend on a number of details, most of which 
must be riven at length or not at all. Here 
we can do little more than state the views 
themselves, with the historv of their re 
ception or rejection, (1) Helvidius, who 
lived at Rome, maintained, about 889, that 
these “brethren ’’ were the sons of Joseph and 
Mary. This theory was supported about the 


same time by Bonosus, bishop of Sardica, and | 


apparently also by Jovinian, a monk probably 
of Milan. It was condemned soon after it ap- 
peared, in Svnods at Rome and Capua. It has 
no support in antiquity, except perhaps from 
Tertullian, and is regarded by all Catholic 
writers as heretical. Thus Petavius calls it 
“ de‘estable t¢ Christian ears, and sacrilegious 
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Mary, then, was the Virgin Mot] w of 
God. She remained in perpetual virg nity; 


according to the judzment of the ancient 
Fathers ;’? nav, heretical, since even general 
councils call Mary dei wdpOevoe (De Incarnat. 
xiv. 3). It has, however, been adopted by very 
many Protestants. (2) “Nearly all the 
Greeks,” according to Maldonatus, besides 
Hilary and Ambrose, held that the “ brethren ” 
were sons of Joseph by a former marriaze, and 
consequently that “James, the brother of the 
Lord,’ was a different person from James. the 
son of Alphug, one of the twelve. In reality, as 
Lightfoot shows, this theory was common to all 
writers, Greek and Latin (except, of course, 
those who held the heretical view mentioned 
first), down to Jerome's time, and after his time 
to all Greek writers, except Chrysostom in hig 
latest works and Theodoret.*  1t is incorporaced 
in the Greck offices, which di-tinyuish between 
James, “the Lord's brother.” and Alpheus, 
Maldonatus (see Matt. xiv. 46) rejects but does 
not censure this view. Petavius simply save it 
is“ more probable that Joseph had not 
previously married.” In modern times this 
hypothesis has found a powerful advocate in 
Bishop Lightfoot. This older opinion afforded 
a ready explanation of the term “brethren.” 
All who took Joseph for our Lord's father 
would look on his sons by a former marriaze as 
our Lord’s half-brothers, and speak of them as 
his “brethren.” ‘The use of the word is 
sible, but vot nearly so natural, on the view 
to be mentioned next. At the same time tt 
must be admitted that Catholic feeling, espe- 
cially during the last three centuries, has 
attached itself strongly to the virginity of St 
Joseph, as most in keeping with his office as 
the ;uardian of our Lord and the Blessed Virgin. 
(3) Jerome advocated and to all appearance 
started a third view—viz. that the “ brethren” 
were sens of a sister of the Blessed Virzin also 
called Mary. The “brethren” of Jesus were 
James, Judas, Joseph, or Joses, and Simon 
(Mark vi. 3). Now, of these, James, the 
Lord's brother, is said by St. Paul (Gal. i. 19 3 
this interpretation, however, is doubtful) to 
have been an Apostle. But the only James in 
the apostolic lists whom St. Paul can mean aad 
naine here, is Jnmes the son of Alpheus, James 
the son of Zebedee being dead long before the 
Apostle wrote (Acts xii. 2). Therefore, James 
the Lord’s brother was the son, not of Joseph, but 
Alpheus. But we can also ascertain the name 
of his mother, since in Matt. xxvii. 56; Mare. 
xv. 40, we read that Mary the mother of James 
and Joseph, and therefore the wife of Alphasus, 
was present at the crucifixion, This Mary is 
to Le identified with Mary the wife of Clopas 
and the sister of the Blessed Virgin, who St 
John says was present by the cross (John 
xix. 25). It is very doubtful whether St. John 
means to sav that the Blessed Virgin bad a 
sister also called Mary (“his mother—and his 
mother’s sister, Mery of Clopas—and M 
Maydalene”), or whether he mentions four 


* Theophvlact’s opiuion—viz. that Clopas 
dving childless, Joseph raised up children te 
him—is obviously only a modification of the 
common Greek theory. 
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she was associated with a closeness im- 
ible to other creatures in the work of 

er divine Son. She was faithful and 

obedient to ber Son and Saviour at the 
first, faithful and obedient to the end. 
Scripture is silent about her later life and 
its close. But Christians believe that life 
here is @ preparation for the better life to 
come, and from the greatness of Mary's 
work and dignity on earth, they learned 
to conceive her greatness in power in 
heaven, where her love is made perfect 
and she is for ever with her Son. Natu- 
tally, therefore, they came to discover in 
the A pocalypse—the one book of the New 
Testament which can hardly fail to have 
been written after Mary's death—a picture 
of Mary in heaven. “The only passage,” 
says Cardinal Newman—(but see Wisdom 
ii, 23, 24)—“ Development,” p. 414— 
“where the serpent ia directly identified 
with the evil spirit occurs in the twelfth 
chapter of Revelation; now, it is ob- 
pervable that the recognition, when made, 
s found in the course of a vision of ‘a 
woman clothed with the sun, and the 
moon under her feet: thus, two women 
are brought into contrast with each other. 
Moreover, as it is said in the Apocalypse, 
‘The dragon was wroth with the woman, 
and went about to make war with her 
seed,’ so it is prophesied in Genesis: ‘I 
will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed. He shall bruise (?) thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise (?) his heel’ Also the 
enmity was to exist, not only between the 
serpent and the seed of the woman, but 
between the serpent and the woman her- 
self; aud here, too, there is a correspon- 
dence in the Apocalyptic vision.” There 
is, then, “reason for thinking that this 
mystery at the close of the Scripture 
record answers to the mystery in the 


women at the foot of the cross (“his mother 
and his mother’s sister—M .ry of Clopas and 
Mary Magdalene”). Anyhow, Jerome’s theory 
is rendered still more plausibie by the fact, for 
eo it may be fairly regarded, that * Alpheus” 
and “Clopas” (this is the true reading in 
John xix. 25; Cleophas,” in Luc. xxiv. 18, is 
another name altogether) are two forms of 
the same Aramaic name “Chalpai” (‘9 mm). 
This view that our Lord's brethren were his 
cousins became the accepted one in the Latin 


Church, which in her Muss and office only recog- . 


nises two Jameses, one the son of Zebedee, the 
ether son of Alpheus, “ brother” of the Lord 
and bishop of Jerusalem. Among Protestants, 
Dr. Mill, of Cambridge, has defended it with 
great learning and ingenuity in a treatise 
entitled Zhe Accounts of our Lord’s Brethren 
in the N.T. vindicated ( bridge: 1843.) 
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beginning of it, and that the woman 
mentioned in both passages is one and the 
same, and that she can be none other 
than” Mary. We need not be at a loss 
to imagine the way in which Mary exer- 
cises her great power In heaven. Once 
the body of Christ was entrusted to her 
care, surely in heaven she cannot fail to 
intercede for his mystical body—for all 
those who are her children because they 
are the brethren of her Son. And this 
Son is her Son still; He hears her prayers 
with filial love aud tenderness, since—as 
the Scripture, and especially the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, assures us—Christ has 
carried his human nature to the nght 
hand of the Majesty on high, and Ile 
cannot continue to be man if he has 
ceased to be a son. When Protestants 
assert that the relation of son and mother 
ceased to exist between Jesus and Mary 
when his earthly years were over, they 
thereby do away with all claim on our 
ve to the human sympathy of Christ. 

‘et it is this human sympathy of his in 
heaven to which great prominence is given 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and to 
which devout Protestants, who will not 
hear of devotion to Mary, cling as their 
comfort and stay. 

Il. Lhe Tradition of the Church on 
Devotion to Mary.—It would be vain to 
deny that devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
was far less prominent in ancient than in 
modern times, and we shall have occasion 
shortly to show how easily this diflerence 
imay be explained. But it would be a 
eross mistake to suppose that Catholics 
at any time doubted her great place in 
the work of redemption or ignored her 
dignity, as most Protestants do. The 
latter have alwaye, and almost univer- 
sally, shrunk from using the title “ Theo- 
tocos,” or Mother of God. We believe 
we are not wrong when we say that the 
use of this expression would serve of itself 
to mark the person who employed it as 8 
Catholic.’ Yet “ it was familiar to Chris- 
tians from primitive times, and is used, 
among other writers, by Origen, Eusebius, 
St. Alexander, St. Athanasius, St. Am- 
brose, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Gregory 
Nyssen, and St. Nilus” (Newman’s “ De- 
velopment,” p. 146). It is the universal 


! Of course we put the Greeks, &c., out of 
count, and also that modern school in the 
Church of England which studiously imitates 
Catholic phraseology. And even among these 
the popular use of the words *‘ Mother of God” 
is, we imagine, very recent, if it exists eves 
now. 
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doctrine of the early Church that Mary 
was the second Eve (ree IMMACULATE 
Concerrion). St. Trensus says that 
‘Mary, being obedient, became, both to 
erself and to all mankind, the cause 
of salva ion;” that “the knot of Eve's 
disobedience was loosed by Mary's obe- 
dience;” that “what the Virgin I've 
bound by unbelief, this the Virgin Mary 
unbound by faith;” that “as by a virgin 
the human race had been given over to 
death, by a virgin it is saved ” (Iren. iii, 
22,4; v. 19,1); thusabsolutely excluding 
the common Protestant notion that Mary 
was merely a passive instrument in the 
Incarnation, to whom no special gratitude 
is due. Further, he says that “she was 
drawn to obey God, that of the Virgin 
Eve the Virgin Mary might become the 
advocate” (v. 19,1). In the last place, 
St. Irensous speaks of Mary as “ prophesy- 
ing for the Church” when she uttered her 
“‘ Mavnificat,” and it is certain that from 
the second century at latest Mary was 
taken as a type of the Church of Christ. 
Thus, the “ Virgin Mother” is a title 
iven to the Church in the letters written 
by the Christians of Vienne and Lyons in 
the year 177 (see Euseb. “H. E.” v. 1,46) 
and by Clem. Alex. (“ Peed.” 1, 6). And 
this language was adopted by Marcus, a 
Gnostic heretic of the same period, who 
made the Virgin hold the place of the 
Church iu his symbolical system (Iren. i. 
16, 3). It is important to notice this, for 
it proves that when Catholics go to M ary 
as to their mother, a title and office whie 

also belong to the Church, their practice 
is consonant with the apirit of ancient 
Christianity. Nor, again, does 1% by any 
means follow that because the Fathers 
take the woman in Apoc. xii. 1 to repre- 
sent the Church, we are really following 
an opposite interpretation if we believe 
the Blessed Virgin to be primarily and 
directly intended.! 

We have two instances of Mary’s 
interposition from heaven in favour of 
Christians on earth, preserved from the 
scanty literature or the first three centuries. 
St. Gregory Nyssen, in the fourth age, re- 
lates that his namesake Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, in the third, was pondering 
theological doctrines shortly before he 
was made priest; that the Blessed Virgin 

} Erasmus aenied that any of the early 
Fathers understood the woman in Apoc. xii. to 
be the Blessed Virgin. The passave quoted 
against him from St. Augustine by Ballerini 
in his Sylloge of Documents on the Immaculate 
Conception is not regarded as genuine by the 
Benedictine editors. 
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appeared, and bade St. John disclose to 
the young man the * mystery of godliness,” 
and that St. John answered, “ that he was 
ready to comply in this matter with the 
wish of the Mother of the Lord, and 
enunciated a formula well turned and 
complete, and so vanished.” So, St. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen records an incident con- 
temporaneous with that just given—viz. 
that a Christian woman had recourse to 
Mary, and so obtained the conversion of a 
heathen who was trying to pervert her b 
magic. (See Newman, “ Dee el 
pp. 415, 416.) We need not defend the 
truth of these stories. True or false, they 
prove that in the fuurth century devotion 
to the Mother of Gud was well established 
and already regarded as ancient; and in 
both instances “the Blessed Virgin ap- 
ba especially in that character of 
atroness or Paraclete, which St. Irenseus 
and other Fathers describe, and which 
the mediwval Church exhibits—a loving 
Mother with clients.” (Newman, 1d.) 
But till the last part of the fourth 
century there were strong reasons which 
kept devotion to the Blessed Virgin in the 
background. There was the danger of 
scandal to the heathen, who, with their 
own inadequate notions of worship, might 
misconstrue the honour paid to Mary; 
and then there was the long struggle 
with Arianism, when the Church was 
contending for the very centre of the faith. 
When once the belief in the full Godhead 
of the Son had been fenced round by 
forma! detinition, when once it had been 
decided that no exaltation of the Son 
would suffice unless He was confessed to 
be the one eternal God, then there was 
no longer any danger of confusing Mary’s 
honour with that of her Divine Son. To 
honour Mary was not idolatry, unless the 
Arians, who had employed far higher 
language of Christ than Catholics have 
ever used of his Blessed Mother, were 
orthodox in their belief. Nay, it became 
clearer than ever that the belief in Mary 
was necessary to a right belief in Christ. 
Nestorius denied the unity of his Person. 
He allowed that God dwelt in Him, but 
not that the man Christ Jesus was God; 
and this was tantamount to denying the 
Incarnation altogether, and reaucing the 
difference between Christ and his creatures 
to a matter of degree, since God dwells 
in the hearts of all the just. In order, 
therefore, to secure right faith in the 
manhood of the Eternal Son, the Church 
defined at Ephesus, what she had held 
everywhere anc from the beginning, that 
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Mary is the Mother of God. Cardinal 
Newman has collected a catena of patris- 
tic passages (“ Development,” ~. 145 seq.) 
on the Blessed Virgin, which date from 
the conclusion of the main controversy 
with the Arians and the rise of that 
with Nestorius, Augustine will allow no 
question of sin to be raised when Mary 
is concerned. Antiochus calls her “ the 
Mother of Life, of Beauty, of Majesty,” 
‘the Morning Star.” St. Proclus, “the 
Fair Bride of the Canticles,” “the Stay 
cf Believers,” “the Church's Diadem.” 
‘- Let us make confession,” says an early 
writer, probably one of the Fathers of 
Ephesus, “to God the Word, and to his 
other ... Hail, Mother, clad in Light! 
» « « Hail, all-undefiled Mother of Holi- 
ness! ... With her is the fount of life, 
and breasts of the spiritual and guileless 
milk, from which to suck the sweetness 
we have even now earnestly run to her,” 
&c. We have only taken a few words 
here and there from Cardinal Newman's 
quotations, but surely we have done 
enough to show that the Church of the 
fifth century addressed the same language 
to Mary as the Church of the nineteenth. 
It 1a true that the great Fathers St. 
Basil, St. Chrysostom, and St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, sometimes express themselves 
in a very different tone. Cardinal New- 
man has considered these passages in his 
“ Let*er to Dr. Pusey” (“ Dill. of Angl.” 
vol, ii. p. 128), and we will only venture 
on oneremark. It may sound paradoxical, 
but we believe it true, that these passazes 
tend to confirm Catholic belief in Marv’s 
eta sanctity. Some great Father 
leges that the sword which was to 
ierce Mary’s heart was doubt in her Son's 
ivinity which took possession of her 
puul beneath the cross, and again, that 
Christ reprehended his mother for some 
fault, of haste or the like, at the Marriage 
of Cana. We do not think any sober Pro- 
testant scholar would approve of such 
exegesis. And when individual I*athers 
argued in such a way, the Church was 
justified in disregarding their on 
great saints and doctors though they 
were, Common sense, as well as the 
sense of the faithful, was against them, 
and thoy had neither right nor power to 
arrest the stream of devotion to Mary. 
The stream grew, no doubt, in its course 
through the ages, but its source was in 
the Eteraal Hills, 
Evil, indeed, would this devotion be, 
if it diminished or obscured, ever so little, 
\aat supreme devotion to God, who is 
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over all, and to Jesus Christ whom He 
has sent. But one who dared to put 
Mary on an equality with God, or to deny 
that Christ is the ‘‘one mediator between 
God and man ”—+.e, the sole author of 
our redemption, the beginner and the 
finisher of our faith—woulkd, by that very 
fact, cease to bea Catholic. Every Catho- 
lic child is taught that Mass can be offered 
to God alone, and the obligation of hearing 
Mass every Sunday, the adoration paid to 
the Blessed Sacrament, &c., keep tho 
supreme character of the worship due to 
God constantly before the mind. Weare 
far, of cuurse, from any wish to defend 
exargerated or imprudent language. One 
of the greate-t of the Church’s theologians, 
among whose many virtues a tender de- 
votion to the mother of God was not the | 
least, protests against extravagant and il. 
founded praise of Mary. “ This kind 9f 
idolatry,” he writes, ‘secret, and, as 
Augustine says, natural to the human 
heart, is far removed from the grave cha- 
racter of theolory—that is, of heaventy 
wisdom.” And he quotes certain “ goiden 
words ” of Gerson, also a devout client of 
Mary, in which he (Gerson) “restraics 
immoderate licence in setting forth the 

raises of the Blessed Virgin, and confinse 
it within the limits of a sober and manly 
piety ” (Petay. “De Incarnat.” xiv. 9), 
Admonitions to the same eflect may be 
found in the work of another famous 
Cathalic scholar—hichly esteemed by 
Benedict XIV. and Clement XIV.— 
Muratori, ‘‘ De Moderamine Ingeniorum,” 
We would only urge that the etlect of 
Oatholic devotion to the Blessed Virgin 
must not be judged on @ prior grounds 
but tested by experience. It is among 
Protestants who have repudiated this de- 
votion, not among Catholics, who have 
retained it, that imperfect and false ideas 
on the divinity of Christ have struck 
root. : 

(There is a vast literature on this sub- 
ject. We would specially notice the 
chapters of Petavius, in his treatise on 
the “‘ Incarnation ;”’ Cardinal Newman, in 
his “ Development,” and “ Letter to Dr, 
Pusey;” “ Jesus, the Son of Mary,” 
Mr. J. B. Morris—a work full, not only 
of recondite learning, but also of deer 
thought, and which, marred though it is 
by eccentricities, will well repay careful 
study ; and a short but masterly rationale 
of the doctrine and devotion in Father 
Ryder’s “ Oatholic rideaeaeai a 
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Bernard, says that, even as late as the 
twelfth century, four feasts only of the 
Blessed Virzin were celebrated in the 
Church—those of the Purification, An- 
nunciation, Assumption, and Nativity. 
At present, the number of her feasts has 
risen to about twenty. An account has 
been given, in separate articles, of those 
which relate to events in the Blessed 
Virgin’s history—viz. to her Conception, 
Nativity, Name, Presentation, Espousals, 
Annunciation, Visit to St. [Elizabeth 
(Visitation), Purification (see CaNDLE- 
Mas), Dolours, and Assumption. There 
are other feasts which commemorate 
Mary’s interest in the Church militant on 
earth, and these will be mentioned here. 

(1) Feast of Mary the Help of Chris- 
tians, May 24—in the Supplement of the 
Breviary. The title “ILelp of Christians ” 
was added to the Litany of Loreto by 
Pius V. after the naval victory of Lepanto 
over the Turks, The feast was instituted 
by Pius VIL, who attributed his deliver- 
ance from a captivity of five years at 
Savona and his return to Rome, out of 
which he had been twice driven by 
violence, to the intercession of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

(2) Feast of “ The Blessed Virgin Mary 
of Mount Carmel.”—Y or the connection of 
the Carmelite order with the mountain of 
that name, see the article on the Carmel- 
ites, and fur the privileges attached to the 
Carmelite scapular, see ScAPULARS. The 
feast was approved for the Carmelites by 
Sixtus V.in 1537. Paul V. inserted new 
lections in the office, which was revised 
by Bellarmin. Benedict ATID. extended 
the feast to the whole Church. 

(3) St. Mary of Snow (Deiicationts 
ecclesia S. Marie ad Nives).—This church 
is sometimes called, from the Pope who is 
said to have founded it, the Liberian 
Basilica; the Sixtine Basilica, because Six- 
tus IIT. enlarged, or, as Tillemont thinks, 
founded it ; the Church of St. Mary of the 
Crib (B. Marie ad Presepe), because the 
relics of the crib in which Christ is be- 
lieved to have been Jaid were broucht 
there about the middle of the seventh 
century ; and, most commonly, the Church 
of St. Mary Major, a name given to it 
from the eighth century, because of its 
magnificence and its rank as the second 
church of Christendom, the Lateran 
Uburch being the only one which takes 
preeedence of it. The name ad nives 
hae in the Martyrology and Breviary is 

ue to the following story. John, a 
Roman patrician, and his wife, being 
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childless, wished to spend their fortune ia 
nonour of the Blessed Virgin. She sige 
uified to them and to Pope Liberius in 
dreams that she wished a church dedi 
cated to her on the Esquiline Hill, and 
told them that the site would be marked 
out by snow. Next day it was found 
that the promised snow had actually 
fallen, thourh the month was August 
and the heat intense. Benedict XIV. 
collects all the evidence which can be 
produced for this miracle, his oldest 
authority being that of Pope Nicolas IV. 
in 1287. The lections in the older 
Breviariea add that when Liberius began 
to dig the foundation, the earth opened 
of itself. 

(4) Our Lady Map (de Mercede), 
September 24.—The order of Our Lady of 
Ransom was founded by St. Peter No 
cus, St. Raymond of Pennafort, and 
James King of Arragon, with the object 
of freeing Christian captives from the 
Turks. The feast was approved first of 
all for the order itself, then extended to 
Spain, next to France, and lastly by 
Innocent XII. to the whole render 

5) Feast of Our Lady of the Rosary 
an Sunday A October.—The victory ¢¢ 
Lepanto was won by Don Juan of Austria, 
October 7, 1571, while the members of 
the Confraternity of the Rosary at Rome 
were making special supplication for the 
success of the Christian arms, and Pius V., 
then Pope, ordered that an annual com- 
memoration should be made of “St. Marvy 
of Victory.” Gregory XIII. instituted 
the feast of Our Lady of the Rosary on 
the first Sunday in October for all 
churches with a chapel or altar dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin under that title. 
Clement X. extended the feast to all the 
dominions of the Spanish king, The 
Imperor Leopold beg:red Innocent XIL 
to extend the feast to the whole Church, 
but the Pope died before he was able to 
do so. Atlast Clement XI., after another 
victory over the Turks had been obtained 
in 1710 by the Emperor Charles VL, and 
Corfu been freed from Turkish besiegers 
in the same year, made the feast of unie 
versal observance. The lections of the 
Second Nocturn, which contain a history 
of the origin of the feast, were added under 
Benedict XIII. 

1 “Ransom ” would, of course, be the natural 
translation. But “Our Lady of Mercy” is the 
common rendering in most English Calendars ; 
and so in German, “ von der Barmherzigheit. 
And this appears to be correct, for, accor 


to Dufresne, “ merces,” in medisva) Latin, 
used tor ‘* misericordia.” 
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(6) Patronage of the Blessed Virgin. 
—The feast wasapproved for Spain in 1679, 
for the States of the Ohurch by Benedict 
XIU, in order to celebrate the power of 
the Dlessed Virgin's intercession. It is 
cow usually kept in churches which have 
permission to celebrate it on the second, 
not, as at first,on the third Sunday in 
November. Other feasts of the Blessed 
Virgin are celebrated by aro in 
certain parts of the Church. Such are 
the feasts of the Divine Maternity and of 
the Purtty of the Blessed Virgin, kept on 
the second and third Sundays of October 
(the former feast is observed in the 
ULS.); the Prodigiesof the Blessed Virgin, 
ah at Rome and some other places on 
July 9; the Mother of the Divine Pastor, 
kept in Tuscany on the first Sunday in 
May by leave of Pius VIE.; Our Lady of 
Consolation, on the first Sunday in July; 
Our Lady of Peace, on the fourth Sunday 
mm October. (See “ Manuale Decret. 3S. 
Rit. Cong.” No. 2139 seq.) 

(7) The Feast of Our Lady's Evpecta- 
tion (Exrpectatio partus) should have been 
mentioned in a separate article. ‘The 
eres Church used to keep the feast 
of the Annunciation on December 1, 
by a decree of a Council of Toledo in 
the seventh century. The object was to 

revent the feast falling in Holy or Enater 
eek. When the Spaniards adopted the 
Roman usage with regard to the Annun- 
ciation, they instituted the feast of the 
Expectation to replace their old observance 
on December 18, and the latter feast 
was approved by Gregory XIJI. The 
Spaniards also call it the « Feast of O,” be- 
cause the first of the greater antiphons is 
said in the vespers of ita vigil. It was 
extended to the Venetian territory in 
1695 and to the States of the Oburch by 
Benedict XIII. in 1725. It is kept in 
England, but is not a feast of the whole 
Church. (Obiefly from Benedict XIV., 
“De Festis.”) 

MARY, FEAST OF THE NAME. 
The real and supposed meanings of the 
name have been explained in the article 
on the Blessed Virgin. The feast of the 
Name arose at Cuenca, in Spain, and its 
local celebration was approved by the 
Pope in 16513. This permission was with- 
drawn by Pius V. and restored by Sixtus 
V. Originally, the feast seems to have 
been kept on September 22. Innocent 
X1., after the victory obtained avainst the 
Turks and the consequent relief of Vienna 
from siege in 1683, extended the fenat and 
affice to the whole Church. 
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MARY OFFICE OF SATURDAY 
The oflice of the Blessed Virgin is said on 
all Siturdays, not, however, when a feast 
of Nine Lessons falls on that day, not 
during Advent and Lent, on ember dava, 
vizils, or ferias on which the lessons of a 
as Sunday have to be said at Matina, 

n this odice of the Blessed Virgin the 
twelve ferial psalme are said, and there are 
only three lessons, the last, however, being 
followed by the Te Deum. This rule was 
authorised by Urban II. at the Council of 
Clermont in 1096, The present office was 
composed and issued under Pius V. 
Clement VILI. revised it, ard substituted 
a lesson from St. Jerome instead of the 
previous one from St. l‘piphanius for the 
month of April. Mystical reasons are 
given by liturgical writers for this com- 
memoration of the Blessed Virgin on the 
Sabbath —eg. that the eternal Word 
rested in her. (Gavantus on the Rubrics 
of the Breviary.) 

mass. The Catholic doctrine on the 
sacrifice of the Mass has been explained 
in the article Eucmarist, the general 
history of the Romau Mass _ under 
Liturey, and the history of the come 
ponent parts of the Mass under special 
articles, CANON, ConLect, IntTRolt, 
KyriE, and the like. Here we confine 
ourselves to matters of terminology and 
special regulation. 

(1) Zhe word “ Mass.”"—About its 
meaning and derivation there is not the 
least room for reasonable doubt, Attempte 
have been made to find ita oriyin in 
Hebrew. Asa (n'y) means to do, and 
sometimes to perform a sacred action, to 
sucrifice (like iepa péCev in Homer), and it 
was suggested that a noun, Misah (n&yp), 
might be derived from the verb. Such a 
formation is a sheer impossibility in He- 
brew, and cannot be thought of without 
a shudder. Maaseh (npr) is the proper 


form. A Hebrew word “ Missah ” (AOD) 


does occur Deut. xvi. 10,' and an attempt 
was made to derive the Latin word from 
it, though the Ifebrew word in question 
means “number,” “rate,” &c., and has 
nothing to do with sacrifice. It only 
occurs once, and if the Church had wished 
to adopt a Hebrew word for “ sacrifice,” 
she would havechosen, we may be very sure, 
one of the numerous Iebrew words which 


1 FW NII) No. Here ppp comes next 
a word which duce Mew “tme-wil offer. 
ing,” and the Vuipate ; * oblationem 
spontaneam manus tuas,” is bly the inne 
cent cause of confusion. 
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occur times without number in the Old 
Testament, and one of which, “ corban,” 
oce irs in the New (Mare. vil. 11; ef. Matt. 
xxvii. 6), and is frequently used in the Pe- 
shito or chief Sy -iac version for “sacritice.” 
Besides, if the early Church had adopted 
the word from the iebrew, as it did adopt 
other Hebrew words, such as “ Hosanna,” 
“Amen,” “Alleluia,” “Sabaoth,” we should 
find some trace of it in the Greek and Urien- 
tal churches. We should expect to find it 
above all in Syriac, a language closely 
allied to Hebrew, and which has in its 
New Testament version three words for 
sacrifice as close to the corresponding 
Hobrew words as, e.g., the French homme 
is to homo. But no trace of “ Mass” can 
be found except in Latin, and the lan- 
Salata which are daughters of Latin. 

ere and there we find ypioga in Greck, 
but in such a way as shows at once that 
it is merely a Latin word written in Greek 
letters. Thus the “ Chronicon Paschale,” 
written about 600, describes Justinian as 
dismissing the oflicers of the palaces and 
bidding them keep their houses. The 
wo-.ds are xat €dwrev eVOdws picaoas Tois 
rou maXariov, cat A€yet Tos avyxAnrixois, 
*Aré\Oare, éxagtos guddfer Tov otkov 
avrou—“and straight way he yave thetr dis- 
missals to the olticials of the palace and 
said to the senators, ‘Go away: let each 
keep his house.’” ‘The word piooas is here 
clearly taken from the Latin, just as“ Pala- 
tium” is. We are ashamed to linger 80 
long over such a question, but unhappily 
the class of people who think that any 
word can be derived from any other word 
a little like it is not yet extinct. 

The word “ Missa,” then, is of purely 
Latin orizin and comes from “ mittere,” 
tosend. St. Thomas (IIT. Ixxxili. 4,ad 9)! 
suggests among other explanations that 
“ Missa” may mean prayers sent to God; 
and a similar explanation—viz. that 
‘‘ Missa ” means the sending or offering up 
of the sacrifice to God—has been defended 
with great learning in recent times by a 

rofessor at Wiirzburg, the late Hermann 
Miller, in a treatise on “Missa: the Origin 
and Meaning of the Name” (‘‘ Missa, 
Ursprung und Bedeutung der Benennung,” 
Wertheim, 1873). ‘This writer proves 
that ‘“‘mittere” is sometimes used by 
classical writers in connection with “in- 
ferie,” the sacrifices of the dead. But 
this is not enough to explain why the 


1 Muller (p. O3) quotes Peter of Clugny 
(lib. ii, Afirae. 28): “Sacrificium offerimas, 
quod et usu jam veteri tracto nomine, quia Deo 
mittitar, Missam vocamus,” 
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Church adopted an obscure and scarcely 
intelligible word for “sacritice,” when plaim 
and familiar terms, “sacrificium,” “oblae 
tio,” &c., were at hand. Moreover, the 
history of the word is adverse to any theo 
which connects it with the notion of sacri- 
fice. We may then dismiss this account 
also and give the accepted explanation. 

Missa” isonly another form of “ mis» 
sio,” “dismissal.” A d instance of a 
similar form is supplied by “repulsa” (= 
“repulsio”) in the line of Horace, * Virtus 
repulse nescia sordid ;” and many more 
examples present themselves from the Latin 
of a later period —“ ascensa " for “ ascensio,” 
“‘collecta ” for “collectio,” “ confessa ” for 
“ confessio,” and last of all “ remissa ” for 
“remiasio, «kc. About the vear 500 Avitus 
of Vienne, writing to the Burgundian king 
Gundobald (Ep. 1, Migne, lix. p. 188), who 
wished for an explanation of the words 
“non misaum facitis” in the old Latin ver- 
sion of Marc. vii. 11, 12, saya that in 
churches and law-courts ‘ Missa fieri pro= 
nuntiatur, cum populus ab observatione 
dimittitur” (“dismissal is announced when 
the people are let free from aad atten 
dance).” This derivation of “ Missa” from 
“‘mittere” was cleur toSt. Isidore of Seville 
(“Ktymoulog.” vi. 19). Now, in the liturgy 
there were two solemn dismissals—tirst, of 
the catechumens after the Gospel and Ser- 
mon; next, of the fithful at the end of the 
service. Lhe word for dismissal then came 
to denote the service from which the 
persons in question were dismissed. The 
first authority for this use of Missa for the 
liturgy, putting aside a spurious letter of 
Pius [., is St. Ambrose (Ep. 20, 4.) 
Ife uses the words “ Missam facere 
More than two hundred years later Su 
Gregory of ‘Tours uses the modern phrase, 
 Missam dicere.” And it must be re- 
membered that, so far from the word 
Missa having any necessary connection at 
the first with the Kucharist, it was 
employed, not only, as we have alread 
seen in law-courts, but also for chure 
services which had nothing to do with 
the Icucharist. Matins, as Sirmond in his 
“Noteson St. Avitus,” (Ip. 1) shows, were 
called “ Misse matutinze,” Vespers “ Misase 
vespertine.” ‘ Missa” also occurs in a 
canon of the ninth century in the sense of 
festival (Hetele, “ Concil.” iv. p. 256 of 
the second edition). 

Il. Customs and Regulations concerning 


| Mass.—Some of these are given in separate 


articles—e.g. under greg Bibojearcreber 
ComMuUNION. Others may be mentioned 
here, 
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(a) The Frequency of Celebration.— 
In early times the bis\op and priests 
celebrated toyether. Thie custom seems 
to have continued in Rone long after it 
had ceased elsewhere, being mentioned by 
Amalarius of Metz in the ninth century, 
and later still by Innocent Jf. It has not 
vet entirely died out amo us, for at the 
Mass of Ordination the nowly-ordained 
priests say Mass jointly wi h the bishop, 
though they do not partabs of the same 
Host or of the Preciou Blood. In 
churches outside the city pri sts celebrated 
independently ; on the oth r hand, the 
priests of the Roman titu, practically 

uivalent to urban parist ss, used the 
Tost consecrated and sent t them by the 
Pope. 

Ordinarily speaking, then ‘anexception 
will be x “ed presently), the: a was but one 
Mass eac. day in the same ehurch, and 
this is still the custom of th Greeks and 
Orientals, unless where, as i the case of 
Uniates, vhey have been induenced by 
Western practice. Nor wa. Mass said 
everywhere on al! days of the week. It 
may perhaps be inferred from Acts ii. 42, 
46, that the Apostles celebrated the 
Agape ending with the Eucharist daily. 
Justin, however (“ Apol.”i.67), only speaks 
of the Eucharistic celebration on Sunday. 
St. Augustine (Ep. 54, “ Ad Januar.”) in- 
forms us that in some places there was 
Maas daily, in others only on Sundays, in 
others on Saturdays aud Sundays. Mass 
was said daily in Africa (Cyprian, Hp. 
lviii.), in Rome and Spain (Ilieron. Ep. 
Lxxi.“Ad Lucin.”),at Milan(Le Brun quotes 
Ambrose, lib. ii. ep. 14. “ Ad Marc.”), at 
Antioch and Constantinople (Chrys. “ In 
Ephes.” Hom. iit. d.‘) But at Cesarea 
St. Basil tells us Mass was said only on 
Sundays, Fridays, and Saturdays, and the 
feasts of the Martyrs. Of course, when 
we speak of Mass every day, we except 
Good Friday and Holy Saturday in the 
Roman Church, all the days of Lent 
except Saturdays and Sundays in the 
Church of Constantinople. 

On many occasions Mass was reiterated 
by the same celebrant where now one 

ass would be said and a commemoration 
made or more than one Masa said by 
different celebrants. We have spoken of 
this custom in the article on CHRISTMAS 
Dar, and need not dwell on it longer 
here, Apart from this, a twofold spirit 
prevailed in the middle ages. Some 

§ Tillemont has shown that these homilies 
were delivered there, and Montfaucon is of the 
GReDe 
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priests aid several Masses daily out 
of devot.on. “Priests were allowed to 
celebrate,” says Meratus (Pars I. in 
Rubr. Gener.), “ several times a day, as 
often as ca thought good, so that one 
would say Masa twice, another three 
times, another as often as he pleased on 
the same day, believing that God was 
inclined to mercy as often as Christ’s 
Passion was brought to mind;” and he 
quotes Walafrid Strabo, “De Rebus 
Iccles.” cap. 25, who relates that Pope 
Leo III. sometimes celebrated nine times 
in one day. Pope Alexander II. forbade 
any pa to say Mass more than once in 
the day, and his enactment is incorporated 
in the “Decretum” of Gratian. ‘The 
Pope, however, mentions, and apparently 
without disapproval, the habit of say- 
ing two Masses duily, “one of the day, 
another for the dead.” St. Anselm 
and St. Albert are said by Meratus to 
have done so. Mr. Maskell (“ Ancient 
Liturgy of the Church of England,” p. 
223) collects many English canons pro- 
hibiting the repetition of Mass on the 
same day by the same priest. Thus a 
Provincial Constitution of Archbishop 
Langton prohibits avyone from celebrat- 
ing more than once @ day except on 
Christmas and Easter Sunday, and on 
occasion of a funeral in the church ; and 
one of the last injunctions published 
in Bogland before the change of religion 
was, that “ no priest say two Masses ip 
one day, except Christmas Day, without 
express licence.” 

Devotion led some holy persons at the 
same period in quite an opposite direction. 
St. Thomas of Canterbury did not cele- 
brate daily ; and a contemporary, noting 
this, says the practice of priests on this 
pot varied, that those who celebrated 
often were to be commended for the 
purity of their lives; those who acted 
like St. Thomas, for their humility (Fleury, 
“TI, KH.” liver. xx. § 64). Mass was 
said rarely among the Carthusians, and 
St. Francis of Assisi, in his “ ‘lestament,” 
wished one priest only to celebrate each 
day in his convents. The other pricats 
were to content themselves with hearing 
Mass (Ileury, livr. lxxix. 25), 

Ly the present law priests are strictly 
prohibited from saying Mass more than 
once on any day except Christmas Day, 
Bishops, however, have often leave to cele- 
brate, or allow their priests to celebrite, 
twice on a Sunday or holiday of vbligation, 
if a large number of people would other 
wise be unable to hear Musas; and most 
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English priests hold faculties, renewed at 
intervals, to this effect. The ablutions 
must not be taken at the former Mass. 
The present Pope, moved by the necessity 
of the case, has permitted bisheps in 
Mexico to have three Masses celebrated 
by one priest on the saime day. No law 
requires a priest, as such, to celebrate 
daily, and it is commonly held that he is 
not bound to do so except on the more 
solemn feasts (St. Liguori, ‘ Theol. 
Moral.” lib. vi. § 313). A parish priest 
must say Mass whenever at least the 
people are bound to hear it. Modern 
saints—e.y. St. Ignatius and St. Francis 
of Sales—strongly encouraze priests to 
celebrate daily, and this is now the 
common, though by no means the unl- 
versal, custom. 

(3) The hour of Mass was subject to 
no specia‘ regulation down to the middle 
of the fifth century, thouyh it was usually 
eaid early in the morning. Te Brun 
‘hinks that the custom of saying Mass 
at tierce (te. at 9 a.m.) began with 
he monks. It is mentioned by Cassian, 
widonius Apollinaris, a Council of Orleans 
in&ll,and St. Gregory of Tours. On the 
stations—i.e. Wednesday and lriday, and 
in R.me on Saturday (all usually fasting 
days) it was said at sext—t.e. noon; on 
other ‘sting days after none—t.e. three 
o'clock; at ordinations the fast was con- 
tinued \ hrough Friday or Saturday till the 
early m rning of the day following, when 
the Mass was said. (See Le Brun, tom ui. 
diss. i. ar). 9.) According to the present 
law Mass must not be said before dawn 
or later tian midday, aud it is a serious 
matter notably to trangress these limits 
except in virtue of Apostolic indult. The 
rule which :equires the priest to have said 
Matins and Lauds previously is not so 
strict. The are special rules on the 
relations of Othce and Conventual Mass, 
Mass of Requiem, &c., in the rubrics of 
the Missal. 

(y) The {pplication of Mass.—The 
Mass is a saci uce of adoration, of praise 
and thanksgiviaz; it is also a sacrifice of 
propitiation for sin, and a means of 
obtaining all graces and blessings from 
God. Inthe Canon of the Roman Mass 
and all other litargies the sacrifice is 
always offered specitly for certain persons 
—e.g. for those presant in the church, for 
those who contributed the bread and wine 
for the consecration, &c. Theologians, 
following Scotus, reo %znise a threefold 
fruit of the sacrifice. ‘u‘bereis the general 
fruit, in which all the fa.abful participate, 
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the more special fruit, which belongs t 
those for whom the priest specially offen 
the sacrifice, and the most special fruit. 
proper to the celebrant himself. The 
Canon of the Mass recognises this dis 
tinction, and so bears witness te ite 
antiquity. The celebrant offers “ for thy 
holy Catholic Church”; avain he speake 
of those “on whose account we offer to 
Thee, or who offer to Thee, this sacritice of 
praise”; he also calls the Mass “ the 
oblation of our ministry,” and in as 
earlier part of the liturgy offers the Host 
“for my numberless sins and offences and 
nezligences.” Theologians dispute how 
far and in what way the etlect of the 
oblation is limited, very many denying that 
there i3 any such limit except in the 
capacity of those for whom the offering is 
made, so that,e.g., Mass said for a hundred 
persons would profit each as much as if 
said for one only. Practically, however, 
a priest has to act on the opinion that the 
ellect of the sacritice is limited by the 
ordination of Christ, or in some other 
manner over and above the limitation 
already mentioned. Here, then, it suffices 
to say thatin “ saying Mass” for a persop 
or persons a priest applies in their interest 
the more special fruit of the sacritice. It 
under an obligation of making this applica: 
tion, he must not extend it to others save 
with the implied condition that he does 
not intend to interfere with the rights of 
those who have the first claim. But 
of course he always offers generally for 
the whole Church, and reserves the special 
fruit of the Mass to himself. The followe 
ing rerulations exist with regard to the 
application. 

All bishops and priests with cure of 
souls are bound to say Mass for their 
people on Sundays and holidays of obliga- 
tion, If the holiday of obligation haa 
become a day of devotion, the duty of 
saying Mass for the flock continues. 
Missionary priests, such as those in the 
United States, are mere delegates of 
the bishop without cure of souls in the 
strict sense. They are not therefore 
bound to offer the sacritice on these days 
for the people in their district, though, 
charity makes it fit that they should do 
so. In all cathedrals and collegiate 
churches the Conventual Masa (see below} 
must be said daily for benefactors, a 
chaplains, &c., are bound to say Me 
daily for the founder of the chaplaincy 
benclice, unless it appear from the ta 
of the foundatica shat ths was uot 


tended. Lasuv »p stsct sbigs.ios 
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saying Mase for the donor’s intention is 
incurred by-priests who accept an alms on 
that condition. This alms or stipend is 
meant for the celebrant’s support, and 
eorresponds to the offerings of bread and 
wine made by the faithful in old days. 
The bishop fixes the amount of this 
stipend or tax, as it is called, and the 
priest must not ask, though he may accept, 
more. If he has leave to duplicate or say 
two Masses he must receive alma for one 
only, and if he asks another priest to say 
the Mass in his stead, he must hand over 
the whole alms. Many rules have been 
made, particularly of late, to prevent any 
appearance of traffic or avarice in this 
matter. Moreover, Benedict XIV. points 
out that the rich have no unfair advantage 
over the poor because of their greater 
power to have Masses said for them. All 
souls are God's, and He can give the poor 
® special share in the general prayers of the 
Oburch, and supply their wants in a thou- 
sand ways. Riches and poverty are each, 
if rightly used, the means of salvation. 

hire Names for aifferent kinds of 
Masses.—(a) High Mass, in Latin Missa 
solemnis, 1s Mass with incense, music, 
the assistance of deacon and sub-deacon, 
&c. It is usually sung, when there is a 
sufficient number of clergy, at least on 
Sundays and great feasts. Meratus quotes 
the term Missa alta from Rymer's 
“ Foodera,” and the term, Mr. Maskell 
gays, seems to have been chiefly in use in 
England. But the fact that in Dutch 
aad Flemish exactly the same term—viz. 
Hoogmis, is used, while the Germans have 
Hochamt, surely proves that Missa alta 
must have been familar in other countries. 
“ Missa dominica” and “aurea” were 
medisoval names for Masses of special 
solemnity. Under solemn Masses, Me- 
ratus classes Pontifical Masses, celebrated 
by the bishop with his insignia, and 
Papal Masses, celebrated by the Pope on 
eertain great feasts with special rites. 
The Pontifical Mass (the thing, not the 
name) is mentioned in a Roman Ordo 
supposed to belong to the former part of 
the eighth century. Meratus refers to a 
treatise on Papal Masses by Marcollus, 
archbishop of Corcyra—“ Rituum eccle- 
siasticorum sive S. Cerimoniarum S. 
Romans Ecclesie.” 

) Low Mass: Missa bassa in French 
and English documents; Basse Messe; 
Misaa plana in the “ Cerimoniate Kpisc.” 
Mase said without music, the priest at 
least saying, and not singing, the Mase 
thruughout. 
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RA Missa cantata; also called media. 
A Mass sung, but without deacon and 
sub-deacon and the ceremonies proper to 
High Mass. In some American dioceses 
the use of incense is permitted at such 
Masses. 

(3) Missa publica (sometimes com 
munis); & Mass to which the faithful of 
either sex are adinitted. Hence Gregory 
the Great prohibited such Masses in 
monasteries. J|'rom the sixth century at 
least, nine o'clock was the time fixed for 
such Masses. The decree on this point 
attributed to Telesphorus in the second 
century is of course a forgery. 

(€) Missa privata (also secreta, famt= 
hearts, pecultaris) is dillicult of definition. 
Meratus gives one explanation which 
identifies it with Low Mass; another 
according to which it is any Mass at which 
the priest alone communicates, It would 
be convenient if we could use this word 
or had another word to describe Mass 
which the priest savs chiefly for his own 
devotion or that of his friends, and not 
to satisfy the wants of a parish, college, 
&e. In all private Masses the priest 
must have at least a server to represent 
the body of the faithful. Solitary Masses 
were once celebrated by indulgence or 
privilege in monasteries. ‘They are now 
strictly forbidden. 

(¢) Mussa parochialis; the “ Assembly 
of the faithful in which they offer public 
prayers and sacrifice by the ministry of 
the:r pastor, and learn from him what 
they should do and not do for their own 
salvation and the edification of their 
nelyhbours.” The Council of Trent 
directs bishops to warn the faithful that 
they should hear Mass in their parish 
churches at least on Sundays and greater 
festivals. 

n) Capitular Mass is the High Mass 
on Sundays or festivals in collegiate 
churches, 

(8) Conventual Mase is that which 
“the rectors of cathedral and collegiate 
churches are bound to have celebrated 
every day solemnly and with music after 
tierce.” It must, as we have alread 
seen, be applied for benefactors. It is 
also known among regulars as Missa 
canonica, tertie, publica, communis, major. 

(t) Votive .Vasses are those which do 
not correspond with the oflice of the day, 
but are said by the choice (votum) of the 

riest. On all days except Sundays, 
feasts of double and more than double 
ravk, and certain other days specially 
excepted, @ priest may say 8 Votive Masa 
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of the Trinity, the Angels, St. Peter and 
St. Paul, the Holy Ghost, for the dead, 
&e. &c., instead of that assigned for the 


(x) Missa adventitia or manualis is a 
Mass said for the intention of a person 
who gives an alms; and is opposed to a 
Mussa leyata, said for a special intention 
in consequence of a legacy or foundation. 
Thus Missa adventitia or munualis is a 
* chance” Mass—one which ‘comes to 
nO) The i 

e Missa presanctificatorum is 
really not a Mass at all. Some account 
of it will be found under Hoty Werx 
and Lent.' Still more remote from the 
true idea of Mass is the Missa secca, a 
celebration without either consecration or 
communion, very common in the middle 
ages in the presence of the sick, at sea, 
and on other occasions when a true Mass 
could not be said. St. Louis of France 
used habitually to have this J/issa sicca 
said at sea. Sometimes it was celebrated 
with all the ceremonies of High Mass, It 
is now fallen out of use, except that 
persons learning the ceremonies of Muss 
sometimes say a Missa sscca before ordi- 
nation. <A real Mass was sometimes said 
at sea, Gavantus (Pare I tit. xx. f.) 
disapproves the practice, bevause of tlre 
danger that the chalice may be over- 
turned. Benedict AIV. (‘‘ De Missa,” 
lib. iii, cap. 6, § 11) holds that Mase 
cannot be said at sea, even if there seems 
to be no danger of irreverence, without 
an Apostolic indult. 

MASTER. (Sce DEGREES. } 

MASTER OF THE SACRED 
PALACE (magister sacrt palati). ‘This 
is a dignity of the Roman Curia [Curia 
neers and is said to have been first 
conferred on St. Dominic, who, observing 
that the attendants of cardinals, while 
their masters were transacting business 
with the Pope, for want of employment 
used to indulge in idle and frivolous pas- 
times, obtained the permission of Hono- 
rius III. to form them into a class and 
explain the Bible to them. Originating 
thus, the office gradually became one of 
greater importance, until it included the 
right of nominating the preachers before 
the Pope on certain great festivals, that 
of acting as consultor to several congre- 

tions, that of conferring the degree of 
octor in theology and philosophy, with 


1 The thirty-sixth canon of Zlfric, in 957, 
shows that one office of the Presanctified on 
Good Friday was used in England a thousand 
years ayo (Maskell, Ascieat Lit. p. 214). 
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other privileges, as well as the duty of 
examining and licensing all books pub 
lished in Rome, 

MATRICULA (dim. of mafrir, a roll 
or register). The roll containing 
names of the clergy permanently attached 
to a cathedral, or a collegiate, or a parish 
church; also, the list of the names of the 
students regularly admitted into any 
university. 

MATRICULATION (matricuia). 
The act of entering the name of a student 
upon the matriculae or roll of a university, 
ak in ordinary cases is not done tll 
the caudidate for admission has proved 
his competeucy by passing an examination 
in certain prescribed subjects, 

MAUNDY THURSDAY. (See 
Hoty WseEx.] 

MAURISTS, The famous congroga- 
tion of St. Maur, an offshoot of the Bene- 
dictine order [BENEDICTINES}, took its 
name in honour of the favourite disciple 
of St. Benedict so called, who extended 
the order greatly in France in the sixth 
century, and founded the Abbey of 
Glanfeuil, called after him St. Maur-sur- 
Loire. lence, in these northern coun 
tries, the Benedictine rule was regarded as 
having him for its author almost equally 
with St. Benedict himself; cf. “Shaw 
cer's— 

“The reule of seynt Maure or of seint 
: (Prol. GT.) 


In the sixteenth century, much relaxatioz 
having crept into the monastic observance 
of Benedictine houses in the South of 
Iurope, various enterprises of reform were 
set on foot by monks in whom the ancient 
fervour still glowed. There was estab- 
lished in Lorraine, by Dom Didier de la 
Cour, the austere congregation of St, 
Vanne. Many convents in France de- 
sired to embrace this reform, and it wes 
solemnly adopted at the monas of 
St. Augustine at Limogesin 1613. 

and at other French houses the congre- 
gation of St. Vanne planted monks who 
might teach their principles and procedure, 
But, Lorraine being at that time politi- 
cally separate from France, it was thought 
expedient that a new congregation should 
be erected for the latter. This being 
eflected in 1618, the new institute, of 
which Dom Bénard was the chief propa- 
gator, touk the name of St. Maur; and 
being supported by Card. de Rets, and 
afterwards by Richelieu, rapidly extended 
itself among the Benedictine convents iz 
France. In and near Paris they eve 
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tually bad three great houses, the Blancs 
Manteaux, St. Germain des [Prés, and 
St. Denis. The rule was at first observed 
in its full strictness in the houses which 
adhered to the congregation; and in 
union with this religious movement an 
enthusiasm for literature and learning 
developed itself, which modified all the 
arrangements adopted. A general, ap- 
pointed for life, governed the whole in- 
stitute, which, at the time when Hélyot 
wrote (about 1720), comprised one hundred 
and eighty abbeys and priories, grouped 
in six provinces. In every province there 
were one or two noviciates; on leaving 
which, the young novice was admitted to 
rofession in some monastery, and trained 
In ety and ecclesiastical knowledye 
during two years. After that he was 
engaged for five years in the study of 
philosophy and tnevlogy, and finally for 
one year, called the “ year of recollection,” 
in the exercises and studies designed to 
fit him for receiving the priesthood at the 
end of it. If we may judge by the fruits, 
the preparation must have been exceed- 
ingly well fitted to train men for success- 

y engaging in the pursuits of literature 
and criticiam. Those “ Benedictine 
editions” of the Fathers, which scholars 
know so well and value so highly, all 
eame from members of the congreyation 
of St. Maur. Among their colossal 
labours may be meutioned “Gallia 
Ohristiana,” the “History of French 
Literature,” the “ Recueil” of the his- 
torians of France, Mabillon’s “ Annals 
of the Benedictine Order,” and “ Lives of 
Benedictine Saints,” Tassin’s literary 
history of the congregation, Marténe’s 
“ Amplissima Collectio,” &c., &c. “he 
majority of their own countrymen appear 
to be in haste to forget them; but the 
rest of the world will not soon forget the 
gentle, pious, genial, indefatigable Mnbil- 
on, the Venerable Bede of these later 
times; nor Edmond Martane, that model 
of exact and thorough research; nor 
Montfaucon, whose vast erudition illus- 
trated by the engraver’s art the whole 
field of Greeco-Roman antiquity and 
founded the science of archwology; nor 
Ruinart, the historian of the Martyrs; 
not to speak of Rivet, Bouquet, Lami, 
Labat, Luc d’Achery, Le Nourri, 
Ménard, Martianay, and many more, 
whose names all suggest priceless services 
rendered in this or that field to the cause 
of secular and sacred learning. 

The later history of the congregation, 
from the time of Hélyot to their suppree- 
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sion in 1792, is more chequered. Jan- 
senism insinuated itself into some of the 
convents; and in the controversy which 
grew out of the publication of the Consti- 
tution “ Unigenitus” (1718), although the 
general and the superiors remained loyal 
to the Holy See, many of the monks 
joined the party of opposition. After 
some tine, relaxations of the rule, such 
as the abandonment of the old habit, 
modification of the prohibitions respecting 
food, and the curtailment of the mid- 
night office, were demanded in man 
convents, and to a great extent conceded. 
The pseudo-philosophic spirit that was 
abroad infected even acongregation which 
had commenced as an austere reform not 
two centuries before; and if Hélyot’s 
continuator may be trusted, a Freemasons’ 
lodge was established at Glanfeuil in 
1775, and the prior of the Maurist 
monastery there became the venerable of 
the lodge. Nevertheless, the congregation, 
though it no longer produced minds of the 
calibre of those which adorned it at the 
beginning of the century, continued to be 
devoted to learning aud literature. The 
“ Academy of Saumur,” established in the 
abbey of that town, achieved a wide re~ 
putation. In education also their colleges 
and schools were most success{ul, and 
attracted, particulariy after the suppres- 
sion of the Jesuits, pupils of the best 
blood of France; among these colleges 
were Soréze in Burgundy—reopened in 
our times by Lacordaire—Tiron, Pont 
Levoy, St. Germer, and Auxerre. After 
1780 the dissensions which had long 
troubled the peace of the congregation 
grew more violent, and would probably 
have led to its dissolution even if the 
Revolution had not occurred, and turned 
them out of their monasteries. (Hélyot, 
continued by Badiche.) 

MAY. Inrecent times, a custom has 
arisen of addressing public prayer to the 
Blessed Virgin, decking her altar with 
flowers, singing hymns in her honour, &c., 
daily during the month of May. Tho’ 
prayers used are from books of populur 
devotion, for the Church does not recog- 
nise this “‘ Month of May ” by any change 
in the Mass or Office. However, Pius 
VII. in a brief, March 21, 1815, granted 
an indulgence of 300 days daily to those 
who practise this devotion at home or in 
church, and a plenary indulgence any 
one day in the month on condition of 
confession, communion, and prayer for the 
intention of the Pope. It is somewhat 
ditlicult to ascertain where or when the 
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celebration of the month of May was 
Introduced among us. 
MECHITARISTS. This congrega- 
tion, which exists for the purpose of 
instructing and improving the scattered 
members of the Armenian nation, was 
founded by an Armenian named Mechitar, 
who was born in 1676 at Siwas, the 
ancient Sebastia, a town near the source 
of the Halys, on the borders of Pontus and 
Cappadocia. Ifis family appears to have 
belonged to the section of the Armenian 
nation which has always adhered to the 
Catholic Ckurch. From the time when 
he was ordained priest, in 1699, the 
desire of labouring for the temporal and 
eternal welfare of his countrymen pos- 
sessed itself of his whole nature, Ile went 
to Constantinople, and formed an asso- 
ciation there to carry out his design; but 
being opposed by some of the schismatic 
Armenians, he transferred his operations 
to Modon in the Morea, which at that 
time belonged to the Republic of Venice. 
Here he and his companions worked on 
for fourteen years; but in 1715, war 
having broken out between the Porte and 
the Republic, Modon was taken by the 
Turks, and Mechitar’s convent was broken 
up. He then retired to Venice, and 
obtained from the Government the island 
of San Lazzaro, which lies in the lagune 
between the Lido and the city. Ilere he 
founded that Armenian convent which 
travellers from foreign lands never fail to 
visit and unanimously and cordially 
admire. Literary labours, which have 
for their object to perfect and regularise 
the Armenian language, and to translate 
into it the more important works of the 
various l’uropean literatures, have always 
been, and are still, zealously prosecuted 
here by these intelligent Orientals, 
Branches from the mother house have been 
founded at Vienna and Trieste, and at 
several places in ILungary. ‘The AU- 
gemeine Zeitung (December 17, 1850), 
thus writes of the Mechitarists: “ When 
one takes a near view of their labours at 
Vienna and Venice, one is amazed at the 
powerful influence which the literary 
activity of these learned monks exerts on 
the Armenian nation scattered throughout 
the East. The reviews, tha books, the 
numerous translations of workson history, 
geography, philology, natural science, 
and voyages and travels, which are 
aka in the Mechitarist presses of 
ienna and Venice, are carried far beyond 
Persia to the banks of the Indus and the 
Ganges, and have everywhere called forth 
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among the Armenians the desire of know 
ledge and a taste for reading, and set on 
foot a literary movement which was 
before entirely dormant in a people till 
lately essentially and exclusively com- 
mercial.” (Art. by Gams in Wetser and 
Welte.) 

MEDIATOR (yecirns, “sequester Del 
et hominum Christus” in Tortull. “ Adv. 
Prax.” 27). St. Paul (1 Tim. ii. 5) spesss 
of Christ as the “one mediator between 
God and man,” and it is plain that he 
vindicates this office as one proper to 
Christ alone, for the passage runs: “ There 
is one God, one mediator also between 
God and men,a man Christ Jescs, who 
gave Himself also a ransom for all,” &e, 
Christ is the one mediator, because He 
alone could draw near to God in virtue of 
merits which were his own, and inde= 
peg of the merits of any beside 

limself. He alone could offer a pro- 
pitiation infinite in value for the sin of 
man and obtain in return all the gifts of 
salvation. This IIe did as man, not howe 
ever as mere man, but as man who was also 
God, so that Lle was able to make full and 
perfect atonement. Further, St. Thomas 
points out (iii. 26, 2) that a mediator, from 
the very fact that He comes between, 
must be distant from each extreme. Now 
“ Christ as mau is far from God (distat « 
Deo) in nature and from men in the 
dignity of grace and glory.” Again, s 
mediator’s office is to join the two exe 
tremes, and this Christ does “ by setting 
before men the commandments and gifts 
of God, by making satisfaction to God 
for them and by interceding for them, 
Christ, therefore, as man is most truly 
called mediator.” 

The Arian error on this point lay ix 
their belief that the Word in his super 
human nature came between God and 
creatures. Creatures “could not bear the 
hand of God,” and “a mediator became 
necessary that things generated might 
come to be.” St. Athanasius (“ Defens. 
Tid. Nic.” cap. iii. § 8) shows the illogical 
character of the error, for if the Son isa 
creature, then on the Arian theo 
anc:Ler mediator must have been requi 
to create Him; if not a creature, He is 
true God. 

The Protestant mistake consists im 
interpreting St. Paul's words as if they 
excluded the mediation of the sainta, 
Assuredly there is only one mediator of 
redemption, and the saints, says Estius 
(ad loc.), are “ mediators in an =n aiery 
way—t.e. they intercede for us with God, 
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just as all persons do who in prayer com- 
‘nend our salvation to God.” “ Whoever 
beseeches God for others constitutes 
himself after a manner a medium and an 
intercessor between them and God, though 
he does this leaning net on his own merits, 
but on another’s—viz. Christ’s. For what- 
ever the saints seek for us in prayer, they 
only seek through Christ.” In this im- 
perfect sense St. Paul calls Moxes a 
“ mediator” (Galatians iii, 19, 20). This 
is his common title in Jewish writers and 
his mediatoriil otlice clearly appears, e.7., 
Deut. v. 2, 5—“I stood between the 
Lord and ycu;” and the doctrine of 
angelic mediation is aaserted in a beautiful 
passage of Ilihu’s speech (Job xxxiii. 23) 

If there be for him an angel to mediate, 

One of a thousand, 

To declare to man what is right for him, 

Then He (God) is gracious to him and says: 

“ Loose him from going down to the pit ; 

I have found a ransom.” 


There can be no doubt about the 
meaning of the word italicised (p*?y). 


“An angel interceding with God on 
behalf of men, a pecirns,” is Gesenius’ 
commentary. So UDelitzsch, ‘ Mittler,” 
“mediator” (he, however, understands the 
“ancel of the covenant”). The Targum 
rendering is Paraclete, advocate (NQ"?p75). 
The LXX entirely misses the sense; the 
Vulvate has “ loquens pro eo.” 

We may remark by the way that tne 
doctrine of angelic mediation prominent 
in the book of Job has net, so far as we 
know, received due atterition from Catho- 
tics ; observe the words in the first speech 
af Eliphaz (v. 1). 

Call. Is thcre one to answer thec ? 


To which of the holy ones (i.e. angels) wilt thou 
turn? 


On which passage an eminent Protestant 
echolar comments thus: “ They (an ey 
appear as intercessors for men with Go ‘ 
bringing men’s needs before Him, and 
mediating in their behalf. This work ia 
easily connected with their general offic: 
of labouring for the good of men, espe- 
cially of the pious; still it is here for the 
first time ascribed to them.” (Dillmann, 
on Job, p. 44. 

MEDITATION AND MENTAL 
PRAYER. \Meditation in its narrower 
and technical sense may be defined as the 
application of the three powers of the 
soul to prayer—the memory pore A 
religious or moral truth, the understanding 
eonsidering this truth in its application to 
the individual who meditates, while the 
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will forms practical resolutions and desires 
grace to keep them. It is distinguished 
from vocal] prayer, because in meditation 
no words are used, and from the higher 
forms of mental prayer (e.g. affective 
prayer, contemplation, &c.), because in 
these there is no methodical use of the 
reason. Mental prayer of some kind must 
be as old as the human race, but it was 
St. Ignatius of Loyola who reduced the 
rules of meditation to system, and con- 
tributed to the spread of meditation at a 
regular hour and for a fixed space of time. 
Thus St. Benedict supposes that some of 
his monks will pray after the vocal prayers 
of the office with tears and application of 
heart (Itule, c. 26, quoted by Fleury, 
“HI. EE.” xxxil. 15), and an incident in 
his life (c. 4, Fleury, loc. cit.) shows that 
the reliyious used to pray in private after 
the chanting of the psalms. So St, 
Columban adinonishes his religious on the 
duty of private prayer and the continual 
application of the mind to God, 
(* Poenit.” n. 10; Fleury, xxxv. 10). 

Nodern ascetical writers are much 
more precise, and in all communities of 
men aud women, in all seminaries, &c., a 
time is set apart daily for mental prayer, 
which is imposed by rule. ‘The practice 
of mental prayer is recommended to secue 
lar priests, and also t. lay persons if they 
have some education and desire to lead 
a perfect life. The method given by St. 
Iguatius in his exercise is that generally 
recommended and used, at least till the 
perron who meditates forms a method of 
hisown, ‘The best exposition of it is by 
Father Roothaan, (ieneral of the Society, 
“ De Ratione Meditandi” (Rome, 1871). 
The Ignatian method has been simplified 
by St. Liguori, and the Sulpicians have a 
method of their own, propounded by M, 
Olier ; another is given by the Carmelite 
John of Jesus-Mary. Books of medita- 
tion without number have appeared during 
the last three centuries, and we cannot 
pretend to mention even the principal 
names. Da Ponte, Avancini, Crasset, 
Lancicius, Challoner, Chaignon are those 
which most readily occur to us. 

Benedict XIV., in his work on Beati- 
fication, naturally rebukes the rashness of 
the Jesuit Hurtado, who maintained that 
the daily and formal practice of mental 
prayer was necessary for salvation. It 
18, however, a great and powerful help 
to self-improvement and advance in 
virtue. 

After meditation comes affective 
prayer, in which the soul goes straight te 
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God by affection of the will without need 
of formal discourse or reasoning. Next 
come higher degrees of prayer, which the 
experience of the saints proves to be most 
real, but which are far removed from 
ordinary experience. Contemplation, we 
are told, is either natural or infsed in 
an extraordinary manner by God, and in 
the latter the soul is said to be passive— 
t.e. to be in some special sense moved by 
God. It is important to notice that in the 
ive prayer “free will exercises itself 
in the whole of its extent.” Catholic 
mystics insist on this, and wholly reject 
the false notions of absorption in the Deity, 
loss of personality, &c. Lossuet proves 
this at length from St. Teresa, St. John 
of the Cross, &c. (See his “Instructions 
sur les Etats dOraison,” traité 1, livr. vii. 
n.13. This work makes the whole matter 
comprehensible, so far as it can be compre- 
hended, and is full of learning). 
MELCHITES. The word, which 
comes from the Semitic word (Heb. 


wR, Syr. prs0, Chald. wd, the Arabic 


is the same) for king, means royalists. 
When multitudes of Christians in the 
East and especially in Egypt fell awa 
from the Church Paftes the Council of 
Chalcedon, and clung to the Monophysite 
creed, the Church of Constantinople and 
the Byzantine Court remained orthodox, 
and the Emperors exerted their influence 
en the Catholic side. Hence the name of 
Nelchites was given to those Christians 
in the patriarchates of Alexandria, An- 
tioch, and Jerusalem, who held to the 
definition of Chalcedon.'' They were of 
course c:osely connected with the patn- 
archate of Constantinople, they adopted 
ite liturgy, and when Constantinople was 
severed by schism from the Catholic 
Church, they lapsed also. In fact, both 
from a dogmatic and liturgical point of 
view, the Melchites are simply Greeks 
living in Egypt and Syria. And just as 
Jacobites, Copts, or Nestorians, when 
they return to the Church, retain their 
nncient rites, so the Melchites who have 
recovered Catholic unity retain the 
liturgies of 8. Obrysostom and Basil, 
and the canon law to which they have 
been accustomed. Silbernagl, writing in 
1865, reckons the number of Catholic 
Melchites at about 35,000. 

The Melchite or Greek Catholic Church 


1 On the same principle the orthodox called 
the Monothelitesof Mount Lebanon “ maradaei,” 


fr-m 0, “to rebel.” 
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of Antioch dates from 1686,' when the 
Greek Patriarch Athanasius IV. of 
Antioch submitted to the Pope. From 
Antioch the Catholic Melchites spread to 
the patriarchates of Alexandria and 
Jerusalem. 

The Patriarch of Antioch is chosen 
by the bishops of the patriarchate. The 
election, however, must be examined and 
approved by Propaganda and confirmed 
by the Pope. If the electioa is pronounced 
invalid, the Pope nominates, and the Pope 
may appoint, if necessary, a coadjutor 
with right of succession. The Patriarch, 
who is subject to Propaganda, lives at 
Ain Teraz, on the Lebanon, in the seminary 
for priests. The bishops are elected by 
the clergy of the diocese, the right of con- 
firmation and consecration reating with 
the Patriarch. The bishops ary be 
taken from the secular clergy, if un- 
married. The Patriarch administers his 
own diocese of Damascus through a vicar, 
Subject to the Patriarch are the Arch- 
bishops of Aleppo, Diarbekir, it Las 
Bosra, and the Bishops of Homs or Emesa, 
Baalbek, Tripolis, Zahleh and Fersul. 
The secular priests, who are educated at a 
seminary on Mount Lebanon, may cone 
tinue to live as married men if married 
before receiving holy orders. 

A Greek Patriarch of Alexandria made 
his submission and received the jum 
from Clement XI. in 1713, but he had no 
Catholic successors, and the Alexandrian 
patriarchate is administered by the vicar 
of the Patriarch of Antioch. ‘This vicar 
is a bishop i partibus and lives at Cairo. 
There are two Greek Catholic churcaes 
at Cairo, one at Rosetta, a hospice at 
Damietta. Another bishop en partibua, 
also a vicar of the Patriarch of Antioch, 
administers the Patriarchate of Jeru- 
salem. Sur (‘Tyre) and Saida (Sidon) are 
archbishoprics, Jean d’Acre a bishopric. 

The Melchite religious follow the rule 
of St. Basil, with modifications, ‘The 
monks are divided into two congregations. 
The congregation of St. Salvator was 
founded in 1715, and is ruled by an 
abbot-general, who lives at Deir-el-Muk- 
hallis, a few miles north-east of Sidon. 
There are 500 munks, eight monasteries, 
and twenty-one hospitia. This congrega- 
tion kas a house at Rome—Sta. Maria in 
Carinis. Most of the parishes are supplied 
by these monks, The other congregation, 
of St. John Baptist (“ Mar Johanna-el- 
Shuweir ”), erected early in the eighteenth 

1 Or rather 1720, when Ignatius, who had 

was to his see. 
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century, has also a hospice at Rome—Sta. 
Maria in Dominica, detta la Navicella. 
This congreyation, which is recruited from 
Aleppo and Lebanon, was subdivided, by 
authority of Gregory XVI. in 1832, into 
the congregation of Aleppo, with four 
monasteries and two hospices, and that of 
the Baladitos, with the same number of 
monasteries and hospices, besides the 
hospice at Rome. At this last, however, 
the procurators of both congregations 
reside. 

There are three convents of nuns, one 
belonging to each of the three cone 
tions just enumerated. (Silbernagl, “ Kir- 
chen des Orients.”) 

MELETIAN SCHISM. The name 
is equivocally applied to two entirely 
different transactions. 

I. Schism of Meletius of Egypt.—An 
admirable article by Hefele! throws light 
on this obscure and complicated affair, in 
which the prncipa: actor figures to dis- 
advantage in the writings of one saint, 
and to advantage in those of another. 
Meietius was bishop of Lycopolis in the 
Thebaid. At the time of the persecution 
of Diocletian, when many of the Egyptian 
bishops were in prison, and Peter, the 
Patriarch of Alexandria, absent from his 
#e (perhaps he was in hiding), Meletius 
ok upon himself to ordain priests in 
dioceses other than his own—a thing 
clearly against the canons—and, going to 
Alexandria, associated himself with Arius, 
then a layman, and ordained priests and 
episcopal visitors on his own authority, 
without reference to the absent Seis 
This conduct naturally occasioned a 
schism, which, beginning about 304, was 
not finally extinguished till tlte middle of 
the fifth century. It is not known in 
what year Meletius died. St. Athanasius 
mentions Meletius and the Meletians in 
several places of his writings, and saya 
that the former sacrificed to idols during 
the persecution. Hefele thinks that with 
regard to this Athanasius must have been 
misled by a false report, since it is in- 
credible that St. Epiphanius should have 

oken in terms of commendation of 

eletius if he had known him to have 
consented to this act of weakness. The 
Meletian scbismatics joined the Arians in 
all their pe-secution of Athanasius. On 
the other hand, St. Epiphanius, in his 
work on Heresies, tells the story of the 
schism from a quite different point of view. 
Jt arose, according to him, ou: of a differ 


1 In Wetaer and Welte. 
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ence of opinion between the Patriarck 
Peter and Meletius, on the subject of the 
“‘lapsi,” the former taking a lax view 
and being willing to consent to their re- 
ere in all their functions on terme 

y which the zealous piety of Meletius 
was scandalised. Hefele thinks it probable 
that this version of the schism was given 
to St. Epiphanius in his youth by some 
Meletian priests of Eleutheropolis, where 
Meletius is stated to have ordained clergy. 
The Oouncil of Nicwa (325) took ‘the 
matter in hand, and endeavoured, by 
means of a synodal letter, to dispose of it ; 
but the cunning of the Meletians enabled 
them to elude, toa great extent, the con- 
ditions which it was sought to impose 
upon them. 

II. Schism of Meletius of Antioch.— 
See IusraTHIANS. 

MEMENTO. [oe Drrrrcus. | 

MEMORIA. (1) A shrine or reli- 
quary containing relics of some martyr or 
martyrs, which in primitive times it was 
customary to carry in procession. St. 
Augustine, in the twenty-second book of 
the “ De Civitate Dei” (ch. 8), speaks of 
the “ Memory ” of the “ Twenty Martyrs ” 
at Hippo, and mentions several instances 
of “ Memories” of the eee St. 
Stephen, belonging to different churches, 
being carried in procession by the respec- 
tive bishops, and becoming the occasion of 
miraculous cures. “ Lucillus, bishop of 
Sinita,” be says, “ while carrying this foly 
burden (pta sarcina) was cured of an 
infirmity under which be had long la- 
boured.” 

Abuses having arisen through tne ~ 
eagerness to obtain relics, a law of Theo- 
dosius (“ Cod. Theod.” ix. 17, 7) ordered 
that none should buy or dismember the 
bodies of martyrs, or remove them from 

lace to place.! This law cannot have 
en in force in Africa at the time when 
St. Augustine wrote as above. 

(2) A church or chapel built in memory 
of a martyr or confessor, and often over 
his tomb. Such a chapel usually, if not 
always, contained relics of the martyr. 

MENOLOGY (Gr. pv). A monthly 
register. By this name the Greeks desig» 
nated the calendars inscribed with the 
names, primarily of martyrs, but after 
wards of confessors also, which in the 
Latin Church were called Martyrologies, 
(See MARTYROLOGY.) 

MENTAL RESERVATION of re- 
striction (sestricito mentalis) occurs where 
‘ ar Robertson, Hist. ef the Christian Church, 
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& person uses words in a sense other than 
that which is obvious and which he 
knows they are likely to convey. ‘Thus, 
a man who tells a beggar that he has no 
money in his pocket, meaning that he has 
no money to give the begcar, uses nental 
reservation. Ile inserts mentally a quali- 
fication or restriction which is not ex- 
pressed. 

If the restriction is of such a nature 
that it cannot be perceived by the hearer, 
then the person who uses it certainly sins. 
So all Catholics are bound to hold. (See 
Prop. 20, 27, 28, among those con- 
demned by Innocent XI.) 

On the other hand, almost afl theolo- 
gians hold that it is sometimes lawful to 
use a mental reservation which may be, 
though very likely it will not be, under- 
stood from the circumstances. Thus, a 
priest may deny that he knows a crime 
which he has only learnt through sacra- 
montal confession. A man may deny a 
erime he has committed if interrogated 
and forced to answer by one who has no 
Authority; or, again, according to St. 
Liguori, if asked to lend money, he may 
equivocate, and say “I wish I had it.” 

But it must be remembered that, as 
is allowed on all hands, just cause is 
needed to make equivocation lawful, A 
habit of equivccation is detestable to all 
good men, and the practice of perfect 
simplicity and straightforwardness is not 
only estimable and engaging, and virtuous, 
but it is also the wisest course. 

Next, St. Liguori says plainly that all 
equivocation 18 sinful when a man is put 
on his oath by just authority; that it is 
utterly wicked for tradesmen to aflirm on 
oath that their goods cost more than they 
really did, and then shelter themselves 
under equivocation ; that no equivocation 
must be used in contracts, or generally 
in matters concerning the interests of 
others. 

Further, many even of ‘!:e strongest 
ane of mental reservation would 

ow equivocation in extreme cases: e.g. 
few would say that it was unlawful for a 
man to equivocate if a burglar asked him 
where his money was, or how much he 
had; or if a murderer asked him where 
he could find his intended victim. It may 
be mentioned that St. Liguori makes some 
difficulty about letting a servant say his 
master is not at home, when this is not 
true in ita obvious sense. Yet this prac- 
tice is common in England. If we admit, 
as many Protestant authorities have done, 
that equivocation is in some cases allow- 
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able, it is hard to settle what those cases 
are. No doubt, equivocation is always ap 
evil, though not always a sin, and the leas 
of it there is the better. With regard to 
St. Liguori’s judgment on particular 
cases, it is well to bear in mind that no 
Catholic is bound to follow him through- 
out, and Cardinal Newman bas recorded 
his own dissent from St. Liguori’s teach- 
ing on this matter. In some of his 
decisions on mental reservation there is 
high theological authority on the other 
side. | 

We may add that Catholic theologians 
justify the lawfulness of equivocation by 
an appeal to John vii. 8, where our Lord 
gays, “1 go not up to this feast” (“ Taber 
nacles”’), The argument cannot be pressed 
against Protestants, for the weight of 
documentary evidence favours another 
reading —“ I go not up yet to this feast.” 
(See St. Liguori, “ ‘Theol. Moral.” lib. iv. s 
and Cardinal Newman, “ Ilistory of my 
Religious Opinions.”) 

MERCY, SPIRITUAL AND COR- 
PORAL WORKS OF, [1 the middle 
ayes seven great works of mercy to the 
souls and bodies of our fellow-men were 
enumerated, and called the Spiritual and 
Corporal Works of Mercy. The classitica- 
tion constantly »ppears in works of art, 
and is retained in modern catechisms. 
The Seven Works of Corporal Mercy are. to 
feed the hungry, give drink to the thirsty, 
to clothe the naked, visit prisoners, visit 
the sick, harbour strangers, bury the 
dead; of Spiritual Mercy, to convert 
sinuers, instruct the ignorant, counsel 
the doubtful, console the aitlicted, bear 
wrongs patiently, forgive injuries, pray 
for the hing aud the dead. They are 
all comprised in two rude hexameters— 

Visito, poto, cibo, redimo, teyo, colligo, conde 
Consule, carpe, doce, sulare, remitte, fer, ora. 

MERIT, in ita strict theological 
sense, 18 & quality which belongs to the 
moral actions of free and responsible 
agents and makes these actions worthy 
of reward. Merit implies a real propor- 
tion between the work done and the 
reward given. Thus, a man who labours 
well in the fields deservos, or merits, bis 
day's wages from the master who hired 
him; while, on the other hand, a beygar 
who comes to receive a promised alms 
cannot be said to earn or merit it. To 
put it in another way, a man who merits 
can claim his reward as a matter of jus- 
tice, but one who has been promised a 
reward out of all proportion to the work 
done may appeal to the fidelity and kind- 
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acess, but not, strictly speaking, to the 
Sustice of the donor. In order to merit, 
aman must be free, since he cannot claim 
reward for a service which he has no 

wer to withhold, and which, therefore, 

not his to give; what he does must, 
obviously, be good: it must be done in 
the service of the person who is to confer 
the reward, and the latter must have 
agreed to accept the work done and to 
reward it, since nobody is bound to pay 
for work, however excellent, which he 
does not want. We have been speaking 
of merit in a sense strict and definite, but 
at the same time general—of merit as it 
ae exist, e.g., between man and man; 
and so far, we suppose, there is no matter 
for dispute between Catholics and Protest- 
ents. 

The controversy begins, however, 
when we pass from the nature of merit to 
a consideration of the cases in which it 
exists. Protestants admitted that man 

ight merit reward from his brother man 
- and tbat Christ merited eternal life for 
Lfimself and for all who believe in Him 
rom the hand of God. But the Re- 
formers denied that the good works of the 
just merited an eternal reward, and they 
were bound in consistency to do so, for 
they were committed to the theory that 
men were justified solely by the merits of 
Christ imputed to them or reckoned to 
their account, and they rejected the 
Catkolic doctrine that God accepted 
sinners, because they were renewed within 
by the grace of Christ, that He counted 
them just and good because they really 
hed become just and good, because He 
Himself had washed and cleansed them 
and reformed their nature more wonder- 
fully than He had formed it at the first. 
Hence Luther and Melanchthon held that 
the best works of good men were actually 
sinful—nay, that but for God's mercy 
they were mortal sins. “ Every work of 
the just man,” Luther writes, “is damn- 
sble and a mortal sin, if it be judged by 
God’s judgment.” Melanchthon is just 
as decided. “ Works which follow justi- 
fication, although ther ,»roceed from the 
oh of God, who has taken possession 
of the heart of justified persons, yet be- 
cause dong in the flesh which remaina 
unclean are thomselves also unclean.” 
“We have tausht that «. are justified 
by faith alone, that 2: works, thac our 
strivings are peur’: wut ain.” Calvin, 
though his language is more moderate, 
maintains the same thesis in substance— 
riz. that the “ good works of the faithful 
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lack such perfect pny as can endure the 
sight of God, and are in a manner de 
filed.’ + In diametrical and conscioue 


Opposition to this estimate, the Council 
of ‘Trent (sess. vi. De Justif. canon 32) 
declares that a man if already justified, 
“through such good works as he does 
by the grace of God and merit of Christ 
whose hving member he is, truly merits 
increase of grace, eternal life, and the 
actual attainment of eternal life, if he 
dies in grace.” This doctrine is limited 
in several ways, and it will be better to 
state these modifications and append the 
grounds of the Tridentine doctrine as we 
proceed. In great measure, indeed, the 
statement suflices to justify the doctrine. 
(1) The just have no claim for a re- 
ward apart trom God’s merciful promise. 
This is plain from the very nature of 
merit as we have already seen. Even 
from other men, we cannot in strict 
justice claim a reward for services done, 
unless they have expressly or by implica- 
tion agreed to remunerate them. But 
besides this we cannot profit God by our 
service. Ieisall-wise and almighty. His 
bliss is complete in itself, and He has nc 
need of us and of our works, Besides, 
our service is already due to God by 
other titles. A slave looks for no reward 
from his master, and any recompense he 
may receive comes to him from liber- 
ality and not from justice. Thus, men 
condemned to penal servitude, which is a 
kind of slavery, work hard, but they have 
no claim at law for wages, But no slave 
can belong to his master so absolutely as 
man to his Creator. Our existence is 
God's gift: his strength supports us at 
each instant; his we are, and Him we 
have to serve. There would have been 
no injustice had God called us to serve 
Him without reward, and our service at 
the best would be imperfect. Hence our 
Lord reminds us of the manner in which 
God might have dealt with us. A slave, 
He says, has to work in the fields, and 
when he comes home he has to prepare 
his master’s meal and take hia own aftere 
wards. “ Does he thank that servant 
because he did the things he was bidden P” 
So you also, «ker vou do all that you 
are bidden, say, “ We ace annrentatie 
servants: we have docs what wo were 


1 The quotations are taken from MOBhler’s 
Symbolik, Kap. iii. § 21, § 22. His references 
are to Luther, Assert. Omn. Art., Opp. tem. iL 
fol. 825 6; Melanchthon, Loe. Theolog. pp 
108, 158; Calvin, Opuse. p. 480; Znstit. ii. 8, 
§ 59, iii. 4, § 28, 
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bound to do” (Luc. xvii. 7 seq.). So, we 
say, God might have dealt with us, but as 
a matter of fact Hie has not done so. 
He has graciously promised to reward 
our good works with life eternal, and 
since the promise has been made, since 
further there is a real proportion between 
the work done and the reward given, the 
reward is merited or, in other words, 
God's justice, no less than his fidelity to 
his promise is the warrant that it will be 
given. aa uae speaks on this point as 
plainly as the Council of Trent. “For 
the rest, there is reserved for me the 
crown of justice which the Lord will 
give in that day, the just judge ” (2 Tim. 
v. 8). Whatever the exact sense of “ the 
crown of justice” may be, the last words 
“the just judge” leave no room to doubt 
that St. Paul expected a reward from the 
justice of God. So again in Hebrews vi. 
0, the words are, “ God is not unjust to 
forget your work and labour of love,” and 
the justice consists in giving the reward 
of “salvation,” as the preceding verse 
proves. The same truth follows from the 
relterated assurance that “God will 
render to every man according to his 
works ” (Rom. 1i. 6). 

(2) It is only works done in the 
friendship and by the grace of God which 
merit eternal life. St. Paul constantly 
asserts that no man can be justified by 
the works of the law. In the Epistle to 
the Romans he shows that the heathen 
(i. 18-832) and the Jews (ii. 1-29) were 
alike uniJer condemnation before God, 
that justitication came by the Gospel and 
through faith (iii. 21-26), and that all 
boasting is thereby excluded (iii. 27-31). 
In 1 Cor. xiii. we hace the general state- 
ment, “ If I give my body to be burnt and 
have not charity, it profits me nothing.” 
The contrary doctrine—viz. that man 
“can be justified by his own works done 
through the stents of human nature or 
the teaching of the law,” is anathematised 
by the Council of Trent (doc. cit. canon a 
The work of our salvation begins wholly 
from the grace of God and the co-opera- 
tion of our free will; it sane from grace, 
not from merit, from the divine mercy, 
not from the divine justice. God moves 
the sinner to believe and to repent, and 

urs the Holy Ghost and divine love into 
is heart, oot because of any merits which 
He sees in him, but because of his own 


1 Those who quote Lue. xvii. 7 against the 
Cetholic doctrine forget that Christ promises to 
@o (Lac. xii. 87) very thing which the 
master in the parable (Luc. xvii.) does not dh 
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infinite compassion, But when the 
sinner has passed from death to life, the 
least work done by God's merite 
heaven. Each is the fruit of Christ's 
Passion, each is done and can only be 
done by those “ who have received power 
to become the sons of God.” The Holy 
Spirit in the heart is a “fountain of water 
springing up to eternal life” (John iv. 
13). The smallest work of mercy, if 
done by Christ's indwelling grace, is from 
that very fact due to a principle which 
utterly transcends all earthly reward, and 
which therefore justly claims recompense 
in heaven. Hence St. Paul boldly tells 
the Colossians (i. 10) to “walk worthily 
of the Lord,” and the Thessalonians 
(Ep. ii. 1, 5), 80 to ouffer as to be 
“counted worthy” of the ki m of 
God. To den the merit of the just is to 
detract from the merit of Ohrist in whose 
strength they act. 

or can the doctrine of merit, so 
understood, fail to prove ® powerful in- 
centive to humility and titude, 
“ What merits of his own,” St. Augustine 
asks (Ep. 119, al. 104) “ has [the ae] 
set free, to boast of, since had he receiv: 
according to his merits, he would have 
been condemned? Are there therefore no 
merits of the just? Evidently there are, 
because they are just. But there were 
no merits in order that they might become 
just, for they were made just when they 
were justified; but as the Apostle say 
‘Justified freely by his grace.’” And 
further on in the same epistle, “ What 
merit, then, can there be in man, anterior 
to grace and on account of which he can 
Fecelve grace, seeing that grace alone 
works in us all our good deserts, and 
seeing that God, when He crowns our 
merits, crowns what are nothing else than 
his own pitta. For as from the begin 
ning of faith we obtained mercy, not 
because we were faithful, but in order 
that we might be faithful, so in the end, 
when life will be eternal, He will cr wa 
us, as it is written, ‘in pity and in mercy.’ 
So not in vain do we sing to God, ‘And 
his mercy will go before me,’ ‘And his 
mercy will follow me.’ Whence also 
even eternal life, which, endless iteelf, 
will be attained at the end, and therefore 
is given after merits, is itself too called a 

, because these same merits of which 
it is the reward have not been done by us 
of our sufficiency, but have been done m 
us b , because it (eternal life) is 
given ly, not that it is not given im 
consequence of merits, but because the 
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Again, the Catholic doctrine is utterly 
epposed to the legalism which expects 
measure for measure, 80 much retard in 
heaven for so much external service on 
earth. There is a Jewish saying, “ God 
did not reveal the reward attached to 
each commandment, for had He done so, 
man would keep someand neglect others.”! 
It could not have arisen among Christians. 
To them “love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” The love of God above all, and of 
men for his sake—that is the one indis- 
pensable work; and of itself, though all 
external works may be absent, it merits 
the kingdom of heaven. He who loves 
has passed from death to life; external 

works can claim a reward so far and 
so far only as they spring from love, are 
the expression of laces serve to intensify 
ove. 

It is not worth while to show at 
length that the Fathers taught the 
Catholic doctrine on grace tnd justifica- 
tion, for the Reformers were conscious 
that they could not appeal successfully to 
tradition, and they professed to restore a 
belief contained indeed in Scripture, but 
forgotten even from early times in the 
Church. We may, however, refer the 
reader to (Clem. Rom. 1 Ep. 80, cf. 32; 
Ep. Barnab. 19; Iren. iv. 30, 3; Tertull. 
“Scorp.” 12). It was only the Gnostics 
in the first ages of the Church who 
denied the merit of good works. (See 
Iren. i. 23, 3, i. 25, 5). It is more im- 
portant to note that merit is sometimes 
used im a looser sense, and that theo- 
logians recoynise an inferior or imperfect 
merit—viz. ‘“Meritum de Congruo,” 
merit of congruity. This latter is not, 
properly speaking, merit at all, it is a 
right founded in friendship and liberality, 
not in strict justice. This no one can 
merit the first grace or recovery from 


1 Quoted frem Tanchumar on Ekcb. fn the 
bearned Jewish work, Wamburger’s Real. Encycl. 
fr Bibel und Tulmud, p. 701, art. “ Lohn und 
Strafe.” There are noble rabbinical maxims 
on merit: eg. “ The reward of a commandment 
is a commandment (i.e. leads to the keeping of 

r commandment), and the wages of sin 
fis sin” (Aboth. iv. 2); and by Antigonus of 
Soto (about 198 s.c.), “ Be not as servants who 
serve their master to receive a reward, but be 
like servants who do not serve their master 
because of the reward: let the fear of heaven 
rule ever you” (Aboth. i. 2). But there is 
nothing in the great collection of rabbinical 
dicta on the subject in the article nferred to 
above which approaches ever so distantlv to the 
spirit of Matt. xxii. 87-40; Rom. xiii. id. 
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mortal sir, nor can a holy man merit the 
conversion of another,’ or his own perse- 
verance in grace. (See FINAL PERSEVER- 
ANCE.) It is, however, lawful to hold 
that a just man may merit a sinner’s con- 
version de conyruo, because it is con- 
gruous or fitting that God should hear 
the prayer of one who is admitted to his 
friendship. In the other cases, Dilluart 
denies that there is any place even for 
merit de congruo, unless we take it tc 
mean merit in a still laxer and vaguer 
acceptation. Thus w3 may say, if we 
like, that a man who, moved by QGoa’s 
grace, believes, sorrows for his sin, resolves 
to begin a new life, hopes in God's mercy, 
&c., merits de congruo the further grace 
of justification, because these previous 
works dispose the soul to receive sancti- 
fying grace. But if the question be asked 
in general terms, does a sinner, 80 dis 
posed, merit God's pardon and grace, the 
answer must be “ no,” and so the Council 
of Trent expressly defines, 
METROPOLITAN = (metropolita, 
metropolitanus). ‘Lhe thirty-third of the 
Apostolic Oanons says that the bishops 
in every country (cujusque gentis) auent 
to krow which among them is the first, 
and take him to a certain extent as their 
bead, and do nothing unusual without 
is consent. It was manifestly the inten- 
tion of St. Paul that Titus should stand 
in a relation of this kind to all the bishops 
established in the cities of Crete;? anda 
comparison of 1 Tim. ch. ili, with Tit. i, 
seems to justify the inference that Timothy 
bore a similar rank among the bishops of 
Asia. This leading bishop among his 
brethren would naturally be, or come to 
he, the prelate of the most important city 
(metropolis) in the province or country, 
In the case of an entire eountry, such as 
Syria or Ikyypt, each with its dependen- 
cies, the bishop of the capital cit 
(Antioch, Alexandria, &c.), was called 
the patriarch; in the case of a province, 
the metropolitan, The ecclesiastical 
divisions, for a long time after the cone 
version of Constantine, conformed them- 
se.ves closely to the civil ; the same chief 
city of a province contained the pretor 
as the head of the temporal, and the 
metropolitan as the head of the spiritual 


1 Ps, xlix. 8 (in the Hebrew) may be quoted 
here, though it really sperks of redemptioe 
from temporal death, “ Surely a brother cannot 
redeem a man; he cannot give to God an 
atonement for him; the ransom of his soul wil) 
be too precious, and he must let that be fos 

ver.’ 
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organisation. In process of time it often 
happened that the seat of the civil 
government was removed to another city, 
while no corresponding change took place 
in things ecclesiastical; in such cases the 
name ‘“ metropolitan” ceased to be suit- 
able, and was replaced by “ archbishop.” 

In former times the power of metro- 
pulitans over their suffragan) was great ; 
tuey could hear and decide any charges 
made against them, and excommunicate 
them if they deemed it necessary. The 
Council of Trent reduced this power 
within strict limits. It enacted that 
criminal causes of a more serious kind, in 
which bishops were implicated, should be 
tried and decided only by the Supreme 
Pontiff, with the proviso, however, that if 
& previous local inquiry were necessary, it 
should be committe! to none but the 
metropolitans, or bishops specially dele- 
gated by the Holy See. ‘The minor 
criminal causes of bishops are, under the 
same canon, to be tried by the provincial 
council or by persons deputed by it.? 

Metropolitans cannot exercise ordina 
lurisdiction in the dioceses of their 
euffragans, nor visit their cathedrals, or 
any portion of their dioceses, except on 
the mandate of the provincial council. 
Nor have they any jurisdiction, proprio 
gure, over monasteries situated within the 
dioceses of their suffragans. 

On the rights, privileges, and dignities 
still annexed to the oflice of a metro- 
politan, see the article ARCHBISHOP. 
(Ferraris, Metropolitanus; Soglia, il. 5, 
49.) 

MILITARY ORDERS. Helyot 
enumerates between ninety and a hundred 
military orders. Of these, the knights of 
OaLaTRava and the HosPrTaLiErs have 
been already noticed; for the TEMPLARS 
and the ‘lf rutontic order, see those articles. 
Ox the remainder, particulars respecting a 
few of the more important are here 
gudjoined. 

(1) Of Alcantara.—Founded in Castile 
in 1177; its object was the subjugation of 
the Moors. The knights wore a white 
manile embroidered with @ green cross. 
For a century after their institution they 
did great service to the Christian cause ; 
in the fourteenth century their quarrels 
with the knights of Calatrava, resulting 
in actual war, no less retarded and dis- 
grwed it. The order became extremely 
wealthy; the rents of the grand-master- 
ehup in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella 


2 Sees. xxiv. De Ref. c. 5. 
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amounted to forty-five thousand dasate 
Castles, towns, and convents, belonging ts 
this and the other military orders, were 
seen in every part of Spain. The election 
to the office of grand-master, involving 
the disposal of large patronage and the 
wielding of great power and. inf ‘ 
became the cause of infinite jealousy an 
contention; and by a prudent decision of 
the Pope (1494) the control of the order 
was granted to Ferdinand and Isabella for 
life. In the reign of Philip II. the grand- 
mastership was annexed in perpetuity to 
the crown; the subordinate Hsigres 
having survived the object for which they 
were instituted, became the empty decora- 
tions of an order of nobility. 

2) The Annunziata, or the Collar.— 
Instituted by Amadeus, Count of Savoy, 
about 1360. 

(3) The Bath—So named from one 
of the ceremonies of knighthood accord- 
ing to the custom of England. The 
esquire who was to be knighted was put 
into a bath; while he was in it two other 
esquires, experienced in chivalry and its 
laws, came to him, and after explaining 
the duties which Imighthood would im- 

se upon him, poured water upon his 
shoulders and so left him. After the 
bath he was taken into a chapel, and con- 
tinued in prayer the whole night, “ asking 
the Lord and his blessed Mother that of 
their worthy grace they would give him 
power and strepgth to receive this high 
temporal dignity in honour of their holy 
Church, and of the order of chivalry.” 
At daylight he confessed to a priest, and 
afterwards heard Masa. After the com- 
pletion of the ceremony by the king’s 
striking him on the collar with his right 
hand and saying “ Bea good knight,” he 
was led up to the altar, knelt, and placing 
his right hand upon it, promised to main- 
tain the right of Holy Church all his life 
long. Geoffrey of Anjou, the father cf 
Henry II., is said to have been knighted 
in this manner by Henry I. in 1128. 
n The honours of the order of the rey 

ough its religious meaning is now lost, 
are hi hly prized in England to this day. 
The iF ities are—Knight Grand Cross 


1 Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, 1. 278. 
? From Nicholas Uptone book, 
about 1441, De Re Militari, as cited by Hélyct 
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(4) Of Constantins.—This order seems 
-& have been created by the Emperor 
Isaac Angelus Comnenus about 1190, 
probably in imitation of the orders among 
the Orusaders. Innumerable fictions and 
forgeries have been set on foot from time 
to time, in order to invest this and other 
military ordera with the «lignity of an 
antiquity to which they have no claim. 
Thus the order now in question, it was 
stoutly maintained, was first founded by 
Jonstantine the Great. In the opinion of 
Papebroke the Bollandist, no military order 
can prove that it originated before the 
twelfth century. 

(5) The Dannebrog.—This Danish 
order, if it had a medimval origin at all, 
and was not, as Hélyot was inclined to 
suspect, manufac in the seventeenth 
century, was founded by Waldemar II. 
about 1219. The number of knights must 
not exceed 19. 

(6) The Garter.—Founded by I'dward 
III. in 1847. According to the coramon 
story, which however appears to have 
been unknown to Froissart, the Countess 
of Salisbury dropped her garter in the 
eourt at Windsor, which the king Dai 
up and bound round his knee, and then, 
perceiving that the courtiers were inclined 
to h, said, “Honi soit qui mal y 
pense.” “ Honi ” is old French for maudit, 
accursed. The number of the knights, 
including the king, was fixed at twenty- 
six, and to this it was limited for several 
centuries. The number at the preset 
time is forty-nine. The ancient dress was 
a blue mantle with a red cross on the left 
side, a collar whence depended a repre- 
sentation of St. George and the Dragon, 
called a “George” (cf. Snakespere’s 
“ Now by my George, my garter, and my 
erown ”), and a blue garter round the left. 
leg. 

. (7) The Glorious Virgin Mary.— 
Founded at Vicenza in 1233. The 
knighta, who must be of noble blood, 
bound themselves (like a “ vigilance com- 
mittee” in modern times) to take up 
arms against the disturbers of the public 
peace, and against those who committed 
outrages and escaped punishment. ‘They 
vowed conjugal chastity, obedience to 
their commander, and to protect widows 
and orphans. In course of time they 
became rich, and thought more of enjoy- 
ing themselves than of anything else; 
whence the people called them in derision 
the “ Fréres Joyeux.” 

‘8) The Golden Horseshoe.—Founded 
ot Paris by duke of Bourbon in 1414. 
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Its object seems to have been to encourage 
duelling, since the seventeen Imighes of 
whom it was composed swore to figot 
with each other, on foot or @ outrance, 
within two years, if they could no* sooner 
find seventeen gentlemen outside t!:9 order 
who would fight with them. 

(9) The TArstle.—lInstituted be James 
V., King of Scotland, in 1534, Thea 
collar of the order is of thistles twisted 
together; from it hangs the badge of St. 
Andrew, with the motto “Nemo me 
impune lacesset.” After the flight of 
Mary Stuart to England this institute fell 
into abeyance, but was revived by James 
II. at Windsor in 1687, when he made 
several great Scottish noblemen knights 
of the order. Again it came to nothing 
in consequence of the revclution of 1688, 
but was revived by Queen Anne in 1708, 
on a Protestant basis. The order, which 
numbers at present twenty knights, is 
accessible only to peers, 

(10) The TYowon dOr, or Golden 
Fleece.—Instituted by Philip the Good, 
Duke of Burgundy, in 1420, with a 
distinctly religious and Oatholic end. 
The original statutes say, that out of the 
great and perfect love which Duke Philip 
had to the noble estate of chivalry, “in 
order that the true Catholic faith, the 
estate of Holy Church our mother, and 
the tranquillity and prosperity of the 
Commonwealth may be ... defended, 
guarded, and maintained,” he had insti- 
tuted, and did institute, on that his 
wedding day, to the glory of God, in 
reverence of his blessed Mother, and .n 
honour of the Apostle St. Andrew, “ an 
order and fraternity of chivalry or ami- 
able corpany of a certain number of 
knights . . . to becalled the order of the 
Toison d’Or.” Charles the Bold, son of 
the founder, required the knights to as- 
sume a magnificent dress of crimson velvet, 
The grandson of Charles, the Archduke 
Philip, marrying the heiress of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, transmitted the right of cone 
ferring the order of the Toison d'Or to 
the kings of Spain, who have ever since 
Tetained it. e figure of a sheep in 
gold, hung round the neck by a silken 
ribbon or a small gold chain, 1s the dis- 
tinguishing decoration of the order. 

In the long list of these milit ary orders 
there are several which accomplished in 
their day real work, and work which 
could not have been accomplished so well 
by any otheragency. When the organisa 
tion of society as a whole was still im- 
perfect, kings were glad to employ thess 
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partial organisations, in whieh the actua- 
sing principle was religious enthusiasm or 
ove of fame, to check enem‘4s abroad and 
abuses at home that other vise could not 
easily have been reached. Yet it is im- 
possible not to suspect that a large 

roportion of these insitw/ions did more 

arm than good—by fosvning aristocratic 
pride and exclusiveness, and pandering to 
social or personal vanity—thus raising 
barriers unnecessarily between class and 
class, and furnishing fuel to those smart- 
ing feelings of envy and alienation which 
are wont only to be appeased by revolu- 
tion. (Hélyot.) 

MILLENNIUM. Inthe Apocalypse 
(ch, xx.) it is said that after the destruc- 
tion of God's enemies, “ the beast and 
the kings of the earth and their armies,” 
with “ the false prophet ” and Satan him- 
self, will be bound and cast into the pit. 
The saints are then to rise and reign with 
Christ a thousand years. At the end of 
this period Satan is to be lonsed for a 
brief space. The nations deceived by him 
will gather against the “ beloved city” in 
- which the saints are encam Then 
fire will descend and devour the wicked ; 
Satan will be cast for ever ito hell, and 
the general judgment will take place. 
Many of the early Christians took this 
as a literal description of events which 
would occur at the end of the world’s 
history. Those who held to such an 
interpretation were known as Chiliasts or 
Millenarians—+.e. believers in the reign of 
a thousand years, This belief was very 
common in the early Church. It was 
held by Papias, bishop of Ilierapolis, 
early in the second century (J‘useb. 
“H. E.” iii. 39), by St. Justin Martyr 
“Trypho.” 81), by St. Ireneus (“ Adv. 

er.” v. 36), by Lactantius (“ Div. 
{nst.” vii. 24), by Tertullian and Victorinus 
Petabionensis (see Hieron. “De Vir. 
llustr.” xviii., where he refers to a lost 
work of Tertullian). The opinion was 
no doubt Jewish in origin. “(See Grahe, 
“‘Spicileg.” vol. i. p. 231.) It was also 
held outside the Church in a groas and 
sensual form by the Judaising Gnostic 
Cerinthus (Euseb. “ H. E.” ii. 28), and 
opposed by the Roman presbyter Caius 
(useb. loc. cit.) At Alexandria the 
allegorical mode of interpretation was of 
course unfavourable to Chiliasm. Still, 
even in the Alexandrian district Nepos, 
bishop of Arsinoe, in the middle of the 
third century, was a vehement Millenarian. 


He wrote a“ refutation of the Allegorists ” - 


(Acyxos ry DAqyopwrsy), directed par- 
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ticularly against Origen, ard had s 
ue following. Peace was restored 

y Dionysius of Alexandria, who ised 
a council on the matter in 255. (See 
Euseb. vii. 23, and Hefele, ‘Concil.” p. 
134 seg.) It was probably the fear on 
Millenarianism which partly occasioned 
the objections long prevalent in the East 
to the authority of the Apocalypse. After 
the establishment of Christianity, the 
belief in the reign of the saints for a 
thousand years almost died out. But St. 
Augustine (“ Civ. Dei.” xx. 7) confesses 
that he once held it. It appeared from 
time to time in the middle ages, and is 
still advocated by some Protestants. 

Muzzarelli (quoted by Jungzmann, “ De 
Novissimis,” p. 303) sums up the common 
judgment of theologians on the subject. 

‘he theory as held by the early Fathers, 
he says, is not heretical, but, considering 
the weight of authority on the other side, 
it is at ieast improbable. 

MINIS (Ordo Minimorum Eremié 
tarum Sancti Francisci de Paula). The 
name commonly applied’ to members of 
the order of Minim-I[bermits, an austere 
order of mendicant friars founded by St, 
Francis of Paola. They were known in 
Paris before the Revolution as Bons 
Hommes—‘Good Men "—because, as it 
is supposed, their convent in Paris had at 
one time belonged to the monks of Grand 
Mont, who had popularly been so 
and in Spain as “ Brothers of Victory, 
on account of the victory which Ferdi- 
nand V. had gained at Malaga over the 
Moors as a result, according to the gene= 
ral belief, of the prayers of St. Francis of 
Paola. They were called ‘“ Minims” 
(minimt, the least) by their founder, to 
humble them even below the Francis- 
cans, who in humility call themselves 
minor (friars minor), the “ less,” 

St. Francis, their founder, was born 
about 1416 in Calabria in Italy, at Paola, 
& small city on the western coast mid- 
way between Naples and Reggio. His 
parents, James wMartvrillo and Venna 
di I’uscado, weiw a pious couple or the 
middle class. When a boy of thirteen 
Francis was sent to a Franciscan cone 
vent in his native town, for he bad ale 
ready beyun to display the extrao:dinary 
piety which gave indication of his future 

oly career. He showed a strong affec- 
tion for the Franciscan rule, but it was 
not the will of God that he should be 
come a member of that order. At rine 
teen he was living as a hermit in a soli- 
tary place near Paola, and the fame of 
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bis sanctity had alraady spread about in 
Calabria. Young as he was in years, his 
piety was so well assured that he was 
prevailed on, with the approbation of the 
ordinary of the diocese, to receive some 
disciples, and with them he began a re- 
ligious community in Paola. Cells were 
constructed on ground belonging to his 
father, and the chapel of the new com- 
munity was dedicated to St. Francis of 
Assisi. In 1444 he established a colony 
at Paterno, and eight years later he 
finished on a more splendid scale his 
convent and church at Paola; the next 
year (1453) making a third establishment 
at Spezano Maggiore, and in 1480 found- 
ing still another convent at Cortona. So 
far the new religious order had been liv- 
ing without any rule, except such as 
their holy founder had from time to time 
given them by word of mouth and by the 
example of his own life. But from the 
first a perpetual Lent had been observed 
by them. In 1464 Francis founded the 
first house of his order in Sicily, at 
Milazzo, where he remained until his 
return to CaJabria in 1468. 

The fame of his sanctity having reached 
Rome, a strict examination was made 
into the history of his life and into the 
working of his communities, and in 1473 
Pope Sixtus IV. approved the new con- 
gregation under the name of the “ Her- 
mits of St. Francis of Assisi.” The fol- 
lowing year Francis was named by the 
Holy See its first superior-general, and 
the congregation was exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinaries. But Six- 
tus refused to sanction the perpetual 
Lent, though even this was afterwards 
accorded. 1493 Francis composed his 
first Rule, which was approved by Pope 
Alexander VI., who changed the name of 
the order to the “ Minim-Hermits of 
Francis of Paola,” the name it has re- 
tained ever since. In 1495 the same 
Pope confirmed the privileges hitherto 
eunferred on the order, also giving it all 
the privileges generally possessed by the 
aalisndt friars, In 1501, having per- 
fected his first Rule and having rear- 
ranged it, and having also established his 
perpetual Lent as a vow, and having 
prepared a Rule for people of either sex 
who live in the world—that is to say, 
Tertiariee—he submitted these two Rules 
to the Pope, who approved them the next 
year (1502). The Rules, being again re- 
touched, were confirmed by a bull of 
Alexander VI. which conferred new pri- 
tileges ; all of which was again confirmed 
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in 1505 by Pope Julius II. Finally, the 
holy founder Laving put the finishin 
touch to his two Rules, and having add 

a third Rule for nuns, all three were ap- 
proved and confirmed by a bull of the 
same Pope July 25, 1506. Besides these 
three Rules Francis composed a Correce 
fortum, or manual of penances, and a 
Ceremonial for the recitation of the Di- 
vine Ottice, &c. 

Francis was invited to France by Louis 
XI., whom he attended on his death- 
bed; and there he spent the reset of his 
days, founding numerous communities 
in ]*rance, Spain, Italy, and Germany, 
The tirst colony in Spain was made at 
Malaga in 1493, and in Germany in 1497. 
The order was never established in the 
North of Europe, nor in Engla,>. Scot 
land, or Ireland, for the persec.‘*ion 
which soon set in in all those countric, 
rendered them unfit fields for so con- 
templative an order as the Minims. St. 
Francis died in his convent at Plessis- 
les-T'ours, Good Friday, 1507, being then 
ninety-one. In 16562 the Huguenots, 
while sacking this convent, found the 
saint’s body, and, having fastened a rope 
about its neck, dragged it to the chapel, 
where they burned it along with the cru- 
cifix of the high altar, but some Catho- 
lics afterwards recovered the saint’s bones 
from the ashes, 

January 1, 1508, Father Francis Binet 
was elected general. At that time the 
order was divided into five provinces— 
Italy, Tours, France, Spain, and Ger- 
many—but it afterwards had thirty-one 
provinces, At first the general of the 
order was chosen for three years, but 
since 1605 he has always been elected for 
six years by the general chapter, which 
consists of the general, the colleagues- 
general, the provincial, and the pro- 
curator-general. Each province has its 
chapter also. The superior of a convent 
is called the corrector, because he is re- 
quired to correct himself and those sub- 
ject to him, and he is elected for one 
year, ordinarily not being eligible for re- 
election except alter an interval of at 
least one year. Formerly there were 
visitors-general, but these were sup- 
pressed as unnecessary. 

As in all of the mendicant orders, 
the Minims consist of First, Second, and 
Third Orders so called—that is to say, 
of friars, nuns, and tertiaries, these lat- 
ter being affiliated lay people living in 
the world. The Minim tertiaries never 
but once, and that for a short time only— 
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at Toledo, in Spain—have lived in com- 
munity. St. Francis of Sales is said to 
have been a Minim tertiary. The first 
puns of the order took their vows in 1495 
at Andujar, in Spain. The habit of the 
Minim friars consists of a gown of coarse 
woollen stuff, reaching to the ankles, and 
of the natural colour of the wool without 
any dye. The chaperon, or shoulder- 
piece of the cowl, of the same colour as 
the gown, reaches in front to about half- 
way between the waist andthe knee. The 
girdle is a woollen, unbleached and un- 
he rope, and has five knots for the 
clerical and lay friars and four for the 
tertiaries. Formerly the Minims were 
barefoot, or at most wore sandals; but 
the sustom was relaxed and now all are 
e’.od. With the exception of the head- 
dreas, which resembles that worn by 
most orders of nuns, the habit of the 
Minim nuns is similar to that of the 
friars. 

The vow of a friar of this order is as 
follows: “I, Brother N., vow and pro- 
mise to Almighty God and to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, to the whole heavenly choir, 
and to you, my reverend Father N,, 
and to this sacred order, to remain stead- 
fast and to persist throughout the whole 
of my life in the way of living and in the 
Rule of the Brothers of the Order of 
Minims of St. Francis of Paola, which 
has been approved by our Holy Father 
Pope Alexander VI. and afterwards by 
Pope Julius II. of blessed memory, per- 
severing in living under the vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, and of 
the life of Lent, according to the deter- 
minations and the circumstances indi- 
cated and prescribed in the same Rule.” 

MINISTER. Among the Franciscans 
and Capuchins the head of the order is the 
minister-general, and each province is 
placed under a minister-provincial. Again, 
the general of the Society of Jesus has 
five assistants, called ministers, who are 
elected by the general congregation, and 
are empowered, through the admonitor, 
to represent to the general anytbi 
irregular which they may have observe 
in his government. 

MINISTERS OF THE SICE. This 
order was first founded as a congregation 
of priests and lay brothers by St. Camillus 
of Lellis to serve the sick in hospitals. 
The by waa of the Holy See was given 
in 1586; five years later Gregory XIV. 
constituted them a religious order, under 
the protection of Car di Mondovi, 
with their principal establishment at the 
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and in the houses adjoining, The re- 
ligious, besides the three 2 vows, 
take a fourth vow to assist the sick in the 
hour of death. There is a general of the 
order elected for life, who is assisted by 
four consultors ; the chapter-general meets 
once in six years. The dress is that of 
sec ilar priests, with the addition of a 
large brown cross on the soutane, and 
another on the cloak. The noviciate laste 
for two years; the religious are exempt 
from the obligation of singing office im 
choir, and from attending processions, on 
account of the absorbing nature of their 
duties beside the sick. They only fast on 
Fridays, in addition to the fasts prescribed 
by the Church. At the death of the 
founder in 1614, there were sixteen houses 
of the order, containing about three 
hundred religious, (Hélyot.] 
MINORITES. (Sco FRANCISOANS.] 
MIRACLES. The Latin word mira- 
culum means something wonderful—not 
necessarily supernatural, for, eg., the 
“Seven Wonders of the World” were 
known as the “Septem Miracula.” In 
theological Latin, however, and in Eng. 
lish, the words mtraculum, “ miracle," 
are used commonly only of events so 
wonderful that they cannot be accounted 
for by natural causes, This use, as we 
shall see prevents is Not sanctioned by 
the Vulgate translation of the New Testa- 
ment, and is not thoroughly supported b 
the language of the original ( 
las its disadvantages as well as ite ad- 
vantages, though, of course, the esta- 
blished terminology cannot be altered 
now, even if it were possible—as we be- 
lieve it is not—to find a more convenient 
word. It will be well, however, to say 
something on the Scriptural, and parti- 
cularly the New Testament phraseology. 
(1) Miracles are called répara (pro 
digta. See Exod. iv. 21, where it is the 
rendering of p’npit, shining or splendid 
deeds)—+.¢. prodigies, because of the sur- 
prise they cause. The Greek word 6av- 
pdota, which would exactly answer to 
métracula, is found in the New Testament 
once only (@avpya,' never), Matt. xxi. 15; 
and there in a wider sense than “ miracle,” 
There is no great difference, from a theo- 
logical point of view, between the words 
“prodigy” and “miracle.” It is, how- 
ever, well worth notice that the New 
Testament never uses the word “ prodigy ” 
by itself. It speaks of “signs and pro- 
1 Never, ie. for a “wonderfal thing.” See 
Apoc, xvii. 7. 
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digies,” &c., many times; of “ prodigies * 
simply, never. Evidently, the wonder 
caused is not the only or even the chief 
feature in a miracle, and this the New 
Testament writers are careful to note.! 
(2) Miracles are also frequently Lane 
“signs” (onueia; an accurate rendering 
. rie Ex. Petes 8.), to indicate 
eir purpose. ey are “ marvels” an 
« prodigies ” which arouse attention, but 
the “ wonder” excited is a means, and 
not an end, and the “ miracle” is a token 
of God's presence ; they confirm the mis- 
sion and the teaching of those who deliver 
& message in his name (see Acta xiv. 3; 
Heb. ii. 4). Of course, it is only by usage 
that the word “ sign ” acquires this techni- 
cal sense, and it does not always in the 
New Testament mean a supernatural sign. 
(8) They are often described as 
“ powers ” (uvduecs),® inasmuch as they 
ibit God’s power. They are evidences 
that new powers have entered our world 
and are working thus for the good of 
mankind. God, no doubt, is always 
working, and He manifests his power in 
the operation of natural law. But we 
are in danger of oe alee the world 
as if it were governed by laws indepen- 
dent of God, and of forgetting that his 
hand is as n in each moment of 
the world’s existence for each operation 
of created things as it was for creation 
at the first. Ina miracle, God produces 
sensible effects which transcend the opera- 
tion of natural causes. Men are no longer 
able vo say, “ This is Nature,” forgetting 
ali the while that Nature is the continuous 
work of God; and they confess, “The 
finger of God is here.” In Christ, miracles 
were the “powers,” or works of power 
done by Him who was Himself the power 
of G And so, miracles done through 
the saints flow from, and are signs of, the 
sti of God — nar af ge aaa 
ull o eels power, did great prodi- 
omen signs among the people” (Acts 


1 The Hebrew nivdp> “wonderfal thing 


in the land of Cham” (Ps. cvi. 22) is the word 
nearest to “ mi ‘a 

* mia}, “deeds of strength,” is the 
Old Testament word which comes nearest 
Sveduecs, and the Peshito has almost the same 


word, {46 : , but it is used very inaccu- 


xii. 12), for répara (Acts xv. 12), for sdépara cai 
oqneca (Acts ii. 22; iv. 80). In Acts vii. 86 
there are three 8 terms for two Greek. 
the Peshito before us is that of 
Leuseden and Schaaf. 
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4) Ohrist’s miracles are often called 
his “ works,” as if the form of working 
to be looked for frm Him in whom the 
“fulness of the Godhead dwelt bodily.” 
They were the characteristic works of 
Him who came to free us from the bondage 
of Nature, to be our life, to overcome 
death, to lead us, first to a worthier and 
more unselfish life, and then to a better 
world in which sorrow and death shall be 
no more. They are the first-fruits of his 
power; the pledges of that mighty work- 
ing by which, one day, He will subject 
all things to himself and make all things 
new. 

From a different point of view, then, 
the same event isa “ prodigy,” a “ sign, 
and a “ power;” each word presenting it 
under a distinct and instructive aspect. 
The three words occur three times toge~ 
ther—viz. in Acta il. 22; 2 Oor. xii, 12; 
2 Thess. ii. 9 (in the last passage of the 
false miracles of Antichrist). In each 
case the Vulgate has kept the distinction 
with accurate and delicate fidelity; and 
we cannot help expressing our regret that 
the Douay version, in Challoner’s recen- 
sion, should have obliterated the dis- 
tinction and blunted the sense of Scripture 
by translating—eg. Acts ii, 22—“ by 
miracles and wonders and signs,” as if 
“ wonder ” added anything to “ miracle.” 

We cannot pretend to consider here, 
in full, the objections made to the possi- 
bility of miracles, but can only give in 
brief the teaching of Catholic theologians, 
and particularly of St. Thomas, on the 
matter, The latter defines a miracle as 
an effect which “is beyond the order (or 
laws) of the whole of created nature ”— 
“‘ preter ordinem totius naturs create ” 
(1. cx. 4). He explains further, that an 
event may transcend the laws of some 
particular nature and yet by no means be 
miraculous. The motion of a stone when 
thrown up in the air, to take his own 
instance, Is an effect which exceeds the 
power which resides in the nature of the 
stone; but it is no miracle, for it is pro- 
duced by the natural power of man, and 
does not therefore exctad the power of 
nature in its entirety. No natural law 
can account for the sun’s going back on 
the dial of Achaz, for the resurrection of 
Lazarus, or for the cure of Peter's wife's 
mother by Christ when she was sick of 
a fever. All these things exceeded the 
powers of Nature, though in different 
degrees, and they are instances of the 
three grades of the miraculous which St. 
Thomas distinguishes (I. cy. 8). In the 
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first case, the very substance of the thing 
done is beyond the power of Nature to 
effect (“excedit facultatem nature, quan- 
tum ad substantiam facti”); in thesecond, 
the recipient of the effect stamps it as 
miraculous (“excedit facultatem nature, 
quantum ad id in quo fit”), since natural 
powers can indeed give life, but not to 
the dead; in the third, it is the manner 
and order in which the effect is produced 
(“ modus et ordo faciendi”) that is mira- 
culous, for the instantaneous cure of dis- 
ease by Christ’s word is very diilerent 
from a cure effected by the gradual opera- 
tion of care and medical treatment. The 
latter is natural, the former supernatural. 

The definition given makes it un- 
reasonable to deny the possibility of 
miracles, unless we also deny the existence 
of God. Usually, He works according 
to natural laws, and this for our good, 
since we should be unable to control 
natural agents and to make them serve 
us, unless we could count on the eflects 
known causes will produce. But God is 
necessarily free; He is not subject to 
natural laws, and Ile may, for wise reasons, 
make, created things the instruments of 
effects which are beyond their natural 
capacity. A miracle is not an eflect 
without a cause; on the contrary, it is a 
miracle because produced by God, the 
First Cause. It is not a capricious exer- 
cise of power. The same God who ope- 
rates usually, and for wise ends, according 
to the laws which He has implanted in 
Nature, may op occasion, and for ends 
equally wise, produce effects which tran- 
scend these laws. Nor does God in work- 
ing miracles contradict Ilimself, for where 
has He bound himself never and for no 
reason to operate except according to these 
laws P 

It is also clear from the definition 
given that God alone can work miracles. 
“‘ Whatever an angel or any other crea- 
ture does by his own power, is according 
to the order of created nature,” and there- 
fore not miraculous according to the defi- 
nition with which we started (J. cx. 4). 
It is quite permissible to speak of saints 
or angels as working miracles; indeed, 
Bcripture itself does so speak. Still, we 
must always understand that God alone 
really performs the wonder, and that the 
ereature is merely his instrument. Hence 
it follows that no miracle can possibly be 
wrought except for a gocd purpose, It 
does not, however, follow that persons 
through whose instrumentality miracles 
eccur are good and holy. St. Thomas, 
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quoting St. Jerome, holds that evil men 
who preach the faith and call on Christ's 
name may perform true miracles, the 
object of these miracles being to confirm 
the truths which these unworthy persons 
utter and the cause which they represent." 
Thus the gift of miracles is in itse'f no 
proof of holiness. But, as a rule, mivacles 
are effected by holy men and women, and 
very often they are the signs by which 
God attests their sanctity and the power 
of their prayer (2 2nde clxxviil. 2). In 
all these cases, the miracle is a sign of 
God’s will, and cannot, except through 
our own perversity, lead us into error. 

It is otherwise with the “lying won- 
ders” which, St. Paul says, Antichrist 
will work, or which Pharaoh’s icians 
are supposed by some to have acne by the 
help of devils. [eal miracles these can- 
not be, for God, who is the very truth, 
cannot work wonders to lead his creatures 
intoerror. But the demons, according to 
St. Thomas, are so far beyond usin know- 
ledge and strength, that they may well 
work marvels which would exceed all 
natural powers, so far as we know them, 
and would seem to us superior to any 
natural power whatsoever, and eo to be 
truly miraculous (I. cxiv.). True miracles, 
then, are practically distinguished from 
false ones by their moral character. The 
are not mere marvels, meant to gratify 
the curiosity of the spectator and the 
vanity of the performer. They are signs 
of God's presence; they bring us nearer 
to Him with whom “ we ever have to do;” 
they remind us that we are to be holy as 
He is holy, to cultivate humility, purity, 
the love of God and man. The doctrine 
which they confirm must appeal to us, 
apart from its miraculous attestation. 
“Jesus answered them and said, My 
doctrine is not mine, but his who sent 
me. Jf any man will do his will, he will 
know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak from myself. He 
who speaketh of himself, seeketh his own 
glory, but he that seeketh the glory of 
Him that sent him, he is true, cid ine 
justice is not in him ” (John vii. 16). So 
our Lord appeals, in answering John's 
disciples, to his miracles, not simply as 
works of power, but as stamped with a 
moral character, and in their conneo- 
tion with the rest of his work. “ Blind 
seo again and lame walk, lepers are 


1 Svlvius, one of the best known commenta 
tors on St. Thomas, holds that heretics may 
work miracles; not, however, in confirmatiog 
of their heresy. : 
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cleansed, and deaf hear, and corpses are 
raised, and the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them; and blessed is he who- 
soever shall not be scandalised in me” 
(Matt. xi. 5 seg.). In short, there was a 
witness within, as well as without, to 
Christ's mission, and the miracles had no 
voice for those who were deaf to the 
voice within. Because they were deaf to 
this voice within, the Pharisees ascribed 
Christ’s miracles to Beelzebub. They 
blasphemed, or were in danger of blasphe- 
ming, the Holy Ghost who spoke to their 
hearts. .And precisely the same danger 
which made men reject Christ’s miracles 
will make them accept the marvels of 
Antichrist. 

So far, many Protestants are with us; 
but whereas most of them consider that 
miracles ceased with, or soon after, the 
Apostolic age, the Catholic Church, not, 
indeed, 80 far as we know, by any formal 
definition, but by her constant practice in 
the canonisation of saints, and through 
the teaching of her theologians, declares 
that the gift of miracles is an abiding 
one, manifested from time to time in her 
midst. This belief is logical and con- 
sistent. Miracles are as possible now as 
they were eighteen centuries ago. They 
were wrought throughout the course of the 
old dispensation and by the Apostles after 
Christ's death ; and although miracles, no 
doubt, were specially needed, and there- 
fore more numerous, when Christianity 
was 8 new religion, we have no right to 
dictate to the All-wise, and maintain that 
they have ceased to be required at all. 
Heathen nations have still to be converted. 
Great saints are raised up in different ages 
to renew the fervour of Christians and 
turn the hearts of the disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just. The only reasonable 
course is to examine the evidence for 
modern miracles, when it presents itself, 
and to give or withhold belief accord- 
ingly. This is just what the Church does. 
The Anglican Bishop Fitzgerald, at the 
end of a most thoughtful and useful essay 
on “Miracles” in Smith’s “Bible Dic- 
tionary,” asserts that, according to the 
. confession of their ablest advocates, eccle- 
aiastical miracles belong to the class “ of 
miracles which may be described as am- 
biguous and tentative—t.e. the event, if 
It occurred at- all, may have been the 
result of natural causes.” Then, indeed, 
the question would be at an end. But 
any one who looks into Benedict XIV.’s 
treatise on “ Caxonisation,” or into Oar- 
diva. Newman's ° Lewtures <a Angin 


| of 
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Difficulties,” will see what an extraordi- 
nary mistake this is. This able writer is 
wasting words and exposing the weakness 
of his own cause when he argues that the 
course of Nature cannot be interrupted 
“by random and capricious variation,” 
that strong evidence 1s needed to make 
supposed miracles credible, and that the 
true miracles of Christianity at its birth 
may have occasioned spurious imitations 
of fanatical credulity. All this may be 
admitted, but it does not touch the ques 
tion. And when Dr. Fitzgerald rests the 
belief in miracles upon the authority o 
inspired writers, and urges that there is no 
such authority for ecclesiastical miracles, 


he forgeta that the first Christians must 


have believed the miracles of Christ and 
the Apostles before any inspired record of 
them had been made. In many cases, too, 
the belief in Apostolic miracles must have 
come first, that in Apostolic inspiration 
second. 

It must be observed, however, that 
ecclesiastical and Scriptural miracles claim 
widely different kinds of belief. The 
Scriptural miracles rest on divine faith, 
and must be accepted without doubt. No 
ecclesiastical miracle can become the object 
of faith, nor is any Catholic bound to be 
lieve in any particular miracle not recorded 
in Scripture. He could not, without un- 
eoundness in doctrine, deny that any 
miracles had occurred since the Apostolic 
age, and he owes a filial reepect to the 
judgment of*high ecclesiastical authority ; 
but within these limits he is left to the 
freedom and to the responsbilities of 
private Judgment. 

Lastly, although there is a teen in 
incredulity, even when this incredulity 
does not amount to abandonment of the 
faith, Catholic suints and doctovs have 
insisted on the opposite danger of cre 
dulitv. To attribute false miracles, saye 
St. Peter Damian, to God or his saints, 
is to bear false witness against them; 
and he reminds those who estimy.te szace 
tity by miraculous power that noshi 
is teak of miracles done by tbe al 
Virgin or St. John Baptist, erinent as 
they were in sanctity, and that the virtues 
of the saints which we ray. cupy are more 
useful than miracles wh‘ch excite’ our 
wonder (Fleury, “ H. 2.” l«i. 2). Nean- 
der (‘‘ Kirchengescnicbio,” viii. p. 26 aeg.), 
after speaking of the popular taste for 
legendary miracies in the middle ages, 
continues: “Meu were not wanting to 
contend sgainsc this spirit, and a catena 
ves‘imcaies may be produced from the 
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twelfth and thirteenth centuries cz fhe 
true significance of the miraculous in re- 
lation to the divine life, and against an 
exagzerated estimation of external mira- 


cles. Nor were such thoughts  eiaeagen to | 
v 


enlightened men who rose above their 

; they may be taken as an expression 
of the common Christian feeling in those 
centuries.” The medisval biographer of 
Bernard of Tiron says that for the con- 
versions of fallen women which he effected 
through God’s grace he was more to be 
admired than if he had raised their dead 
bodies to life. And the biographer of 
St. Norbert writes: “It is the visible 
miracles which astonish the simple and 
ignorant, but it is the patience and virtues 
of the saints which are to be admired and 
imitated by those who gird themselves to 
Christ's service.” (See the references in 
Neander, loc. cit.) 

(On the subject of miracles generally, 
Archbishop Trench’s dissertation at the 
beginning of his “ Essays on the Miracles” 
may beconsulted. It is specially valuable 
for its Patristic references. The opinions 
of the Schoolmen on the nature of miracles 
are well given by Neander, vol. viii. p. 26 
of the last German edition. Cardinal 
Newman's “}issay on Kcclesiastical Mi- 
racles” is well known.) 

MISSAL. The book which contains 
the complete service for Mass throughout 
the year. 

the ancient Church there was no 
one book answering to our Missal. The 
service for Mass was contained in the 
Antiphonary, Lectionary, Book of the 
Gospels, and Sacramentary. This last, 
Tecides matter relating to other sacra- 
ments, gave the collects, secrets, prefaces, 
eanon, prayer tzfra canonem, and post- 
communion, and from the eighth century 
at latest it was known as Missal or Mass- 
book. There were “ Completa Missalia,” 
—+t.e. Missalas which contained more of 
the service of the Mass than the Sacra- 
mentaries; but we do not know how far 
this completeness went, for ‘“ during the 
ages which intervened between the use of 
the Liber Sacramentorum and the general 
aduption of the complete book of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
Missal wasin a transition state, sometimes 
contzining more, sometimes less of the 
entire office. Thus the MSS. which still 
exist vary in their contents (Maskell, 
« Monumenta Rit.,” p. lxiii. seg.).!. There 


1 The Missale Plenarium contains all the 
service for Mass—<e. it is a Missal in the modern 
See 
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are, of course, printed Missals according 
to the various rites—Missale Romanum, 
Ambrosianum, Missal ad usum Sarum 
(first printed edition known, Paris 1487), 
and various uses of religious ordere 
(Dominicans, Benedictines, &c.) The 
Roman Missal was carefully revised and 
printed under Pius V., who carried out a 
decree of the Council of Trent on the 
matter, and strictly enjoined the use of 
this Missal, or faithful reprints of it, in all 
churches which could not claim prescrip- 
tion of two hundred years for their own 
use. It was revised again under Clement 
VILL and Urban VUL New Masses 
have of course been added from time te 
time, and to the Missal as to the Breviary 
a “ Proper” may be added by permission 
of the Holy See, containing for 
the saints venerated in a particulas 
county, diocese, order, &c. 

MISSION. Mission is inseparably 
connected with jurisdiction, eo that he 
who is validly “ sent” exercises a lawful 
jurisdiction in the place to which, and 
over the persons to whom, he is sent; and 
é converso, any person exercising @ lawful 
jurisdiction must be held to have received 
true mission. Mission precedes jurie 
diction in the order of thought, but is 
coincident with it in practice. 

A priest having the care of souls 
within a certain district must be sent to 
that district by the bishop, who has the 
general charge of all the souls within his 
diocese; he cannot appoint himself to 
it. “ How shall they preach unless they 
be sent?”! In a regular parish there 
may be more priests thin one engaged in 
ministerial functions, but one alone has 
the responsibility, as the curutus, of the 
souls within it. Tle has ordinary, not 
delegated faculties; other priests minis- 
tering within his parish have not ordi- 
nary faculties. In missions, as here in 
England, the head priest and the others 
usually ditler only in this, that the latter 
receive their faculties to be exercised 
“cum dependentia” of the former. 
Priests, even parish priests, are not now 
held to have jurisdiction in the external 
forum (Soglia, ii. § 86), but only in the 
internal. {Forus, &c. 

Again, the bishop from whom the 
mission of the parochus is derived does 
not assume his pastoral office of his own 
authority ; still less, in consequence of a 
call from his flock; his recognition or 
confirmation, if not actual election, by 
the Pope as the successor of St. Petes 

1 Rom. x. 16. 
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his mission and the title of 
his jurisdiction. The mission of the 
Pope himeelf is from above, and rests on 
the divine promises, clearly expreased as 
they are in Holy Scripture, and certified 
by the tradition of the Church. (OmvEcH 
oy Cuxrist; Pops.] 

“The mission of the priest,” says 
Bendel,’ has its prototype in that of 
Jesus Christ: “As my Father hath sent 
me, so send I you.” Jesus Christ was 
sent into the world to seek all the souls 
which were lost; the Apostles were sent 
by Jesus Christ to all of the earth 
to continue his work in his name; the 
successors of the Apostles, without any 
break in the chain, are sent by the Church 
to fulfil their charge, and these send in 
their turn the confessora and pastors 
delegated by them to spread the beams 
of | gas from the centre to the extremities, 
and cause every soul which desires it to 

ipate in the benefits of their minis- 

Bd eeee “The Church is the visible 
institute of salvation among men ; ebroneh 
her alone power is given to the priest, by 
mission, to announce in the virtue of the 
Holy Ghost the word of God, as it has 
been all along preserved incorrupt by her, 
to transmit to the faithful the graces 
of which, through the merits of Christ, 
she is the depositary, and to direct them 
in the way of salvation in virtue of the 
sovereign authority which she represents. 
He who is not legitimately sent cannot 
be, in the full force of the words, “a 
ae cf the Church having charge of 
so 


In non-Catholic denominations the 
eres oa a ee ial usual] 
m the governing body, suc 
as the General Assembly in the Kirk of 
Scotland, or the Conference of a hundred 
ministers among the Wesleyans. But if 
it be asked whence such governing bodies 
derived their mission, it is invariably 
found that they derived it in the first 
instance from some heresiarch or other 
self-appointed individual, who made a 
breach in ecclesiastical unity, or else 
made a fresh schism in that which was 
iteelf a schism. Thus mission among the 
Presbyterians has Calvin, and among the 
Methodists, Wesley, for its fountain 
head. In the Anglican Church mission is 
derived ostensibly from the Crown, which 
elaims to be “in all causes and over all 


a Art, “ Missions.” in Wetaer and Welte. 
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sovereign, has to say, “I do acknow! 

and confess to have and hold the bishopric 
of it, and the possession of the same 
entirely, as well the spiritualities as 
the temporalities thereof, only of your 
Majesty, and of the Imperial Crown of 
this your Majesty’s realm.”! Those who 
find this view too Erastian hold that 
mission is conferred along with conse- 
cration, in which case Anglican miasion 
must be ultimately derived from Parker, 
Islizabeth’s first bishop, who made a 


breach in ecclesiastical unity. [See 
JURISDICTION. | 
MISSION (= In 


countries where the majority of the 
popuauen is non-Catholic, either through 
aving lost the faith or not having yet 
been converted to it, the priests having 
charge of souls are not inducted into 
arishes, but stationed on missions. In 
land, after the change of religion, 
many such missions were entrusted to 
members of relizious orders, which ene 
joyed in @ normal state of things various 
privileges and exemptions, ‘111s led to a 
conflict of jurisdiction between the mon- 
astic superiors and the vicars-apostolic, 
and it was finally decided by Benedict 
XIV. that “regular missionaries in Eng- 
land are subject to the vicars-apostolic in 
all that concerns the care of souls and 
the administration of the sacraments,” * 
notwithstanding the privileges of their 
orders. In what relates to the observance 
of their rule they are subject to their 
monastic superiors. Since the establish- 
ment of the hierarchy in England in 1850 
the priests with quasi-parishes still re- 
main mere missioners removable at the 
bishop’s will, with the exception of “ Mise 
sionary Rectors” permanently instituted 
(see Acts of Prov. Council of Westm. I. 
App.), who, in virtue of decrees of Pro- 
nda and synodal statutes confirmed 
y the Holy See, hold certain rights and 
privileges, (Ferraris, Missiones; Mise 
sonar.) 

MISSIONS, POPULAR. To quicken 
faith and piety among Christians, whom 
their life in the world has made tepid 
and careless, is for the pastors of the 
Church an object of no less svlicitude 
than to convert the heathen. In sub- 
stance, mission-preaching has been em- 
ployed in every age of the Ohurch; it 
was applied with extraordinary fruit by 
St. Francis and St. Dominic; but ita 


1 Father Hutton, Zhe Anglican Ministry 
1879, p. 504 x. 
3 Fisnagan, Chureh History, ii, 878 
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reduction to a system has been the work 
of compuratively recent times, and was 
commenced by St. Vincent of Paul, when 
(1617) he preached his first mission to 
the peasants of Folleville. (See LazaR- 
Iss. The Jesuits, Redemptorista, 
Passionists, and Rosminians have applied 
themselves with special earnestness to 
this branch of pastoral work; see those 
articles. The following sketch of a 
mission and of its fruits is from an article 
by Stemmer.’ “A popular mission con- 
sists in a series of sermons and religious 
exercises, lasting over @ certain number 
of days, directed by missionary priests 
with the approbation of the ordinary, in 
order to struct and convert sinners, 
and rekindle Christian faith and Christian 
practice, This series or cycle of medita- 
tions, devotional exercises, and addresses, 
the general aim of which is to excite 
penitential feelings, treats of the destiny 
and end of man, of free will, of the need 
of grace, of the divine justice, eternity, 
the necessity of conversion, the heinove 
ness of sin, its consequences, and the 
_ misery of impenitence; of the last things 
—hell, eternal punishment, and dawm- 
nation. Together with these terrifying 
themes the preacher speaks of the mercy 
and love of God, the graces stored up in 
the Church, the sacraments of Penance 
and the Eucharist; usually also of loving 
our enemies, Holy Oommunion, the re- 
newal of baptismal vows, and persever- 
ance in doing good. In this way the 
sinner is brought to contrition, whence 
come hope and a moral change.” After 
describing the availableness at this stage 
of the tribunal of Penance, the writer 
proceeds: “ The mission is usually termi- 
nated by the renewal of baptisinal vows,” 
a general communicn, “ the dedication of 
the parish to the Blessed Virgin, promises 
of amendment and thanksgiving befure 
the altar, the erection of a cross or 
stations, the solemn publication of the 
indulgence attached to the mission, and 
the celebration of Mass for the souls of 
the relatives and friends of the faithful 
present. Thus do the few days devoted 
to a true popular mission, with all the 
truths which it proclaims, all the acts 
which it disposes to and realises, form a 
real source of benediction to the souls that 
are willing to profit by it. It is a work 
ef teaching and conversion which un- 
deceives those who are misled, convinces 
those who doubt, shakes the indillerent 


b Wotzer and W site, © Missions.” 
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in their ‘alsa security, and stops hardened 
sinners in full career; it is an extre 
ordinary weapon with which felehoos 
and error are attacked directly, boldly, 
and persistently, to the destruction of 
erroneous systems and the triumphant 
erection of truth on their ruins, Deep- 
seated prejudices and inveterate faults, 
though attacked at intervals from tke 
pulpit, always find some corner in the 
eart where they can hide themselves 
and hold their ground ; but the man who 
attends a mission meets an assa‘lant whe 
deals blow after blow until the con- 
viction of the enormity of his blindness 
and of his faults is forced upon the 
hearer's conscience, Il-gotten gains are 
renounced, guilty practices and criminal 
connections are broken oft, hatreds of old 
standing are appeased, separated couples 
reconciled, lawsuits amucably settled ; the 
converted sinners show a change of 
conduct, and the face of family and 
parochial life is altered; through the 
whole district human existence is modi- 
tied for the better; sanctification spreads ; 
and where unbelief, immorality, discord, 
disobedience, and antipathy former! 
revailed, the severity of Christian fait 
ia now established, with union, love, and 
the peace of God.” 
aw. The ki dom f God, beginni 
THEN. e kingdom o ; ing 
as a grain of mustard seed eighteen 
hundred years ago, has grown into 8 
great tree; the stages of its growth are 
here briefly noticed. 
The multitude collected at Jerusalem 
on the day of Pentecost, from whom the 
first converts to the Christiau faith were 
gathered, belonged for the most part to 
countries bordering on the Levant or 
lying still further east. They came from 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, Arabia, 
and North Africa; some were from 
Crete; the only western country indi- 
cated is Italy. These converts, when 
they returned to their homes, must have 
spread Christian belief around them. 
he seed thus sown needed tending ; and 
the traditions as to the teaching of the 
Apostles, which tell us that the labours 
of most of them were confined to these 
very [astern countries, are therefore in 
strict accordance with the report in Acts 
ii. St. Thomas, according to a probable 
tradition, visited India, and founded there 
the Christian community which still 
bears his name. The legend that St 
James the son of Zebedee passed into 
Spain and founded a Cbhych at Santiago 
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in Galicia, is of little authority.' It 
must have been regarded n the Apostolic 
eircle as a momentous step, when St. 
Paul (Acts xvi. 6-10), crossing the Ielles- 

nt, first carried the light of Christianity 

to Europe. St. Peter, after residing for 
some time at Antioch, fixed his see about 
a.pD. 42 at Rome, which from that time 
became the centre of Christendom. But 
the full beasing and import of his primacy 
were only dually discerned in the 
Church; and the Apostolic sees of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, with, later on, Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem, and generally 
the greater sees, acted as powerful secon- 
dary centres to diffuse the faith among 
the neighbouring countries. In Mace- 
donia, at Athens and Corinth, and in 
Greece generally, Christianity was planted 
by St. Paul. A very ancient legend 
carries Lazarus and his sister Martha to 
the South of France, near Marseilles. A 
beautiful tradition, not however older 
than the middle ages, speaks of Joseph 
of Arimathea as visiting Britain and 
founding a flourishing Church at Glaston- 


Second Century.—The great work of 
this period was the conversion of Roman 
Gaul. Documents still extant describe 
for us the persecution at Lyons in 177, 
when St. Pothinus was bishop, and 
Blandina suffered martyrdom. Al along 
the coast of North Africa, and in Spain, 
the faith must have been silently spread- 
ing throughout this century, but details 
are wanting. About 182, Pope Eleu- 
therus, at the request of Lucius, a British 
king, is said by Beda to have taken 


measures for the introduction of Chris- | 


tianity into Britain. 

Third Century.—The records of the 
persecution of Severus disclose the exis 
tence of a flourishing Church in Norcu 
Africa. In Italy, Christianity is beliered 
to have been planted in tho priu-ipal 
cities, such as Milan and Ravenna, ia or 
aoon after the time of the Apostles; but 
detailed information, except as to the 
names of the bishops, is wanting. In 
Persia, the faith made rapid advances all 
through this century, from Seleucia as a 
centre of operations, where oue of the 
seventy-two disciples named Mfares is said 
to have been the first bishop. About 220 
the Parthian monarchy gave way to the 
dynasty of the Sassanides, which, under 
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of the nation, produced after a time s 
series of unrelenting persecutors of Obrie 
tianity. 

In Central and Northern France, St. 
Denys made numerous conversions in the 
years 270-280. About the same time St. 
Quentin planted the faith in the Verman- 
dois, St. Lucian at Beauvais, snd St. 
Mellon at Rouen. 

Fourth Century.—The persecation of 
Diocletian showed that Spain, which gave 
St. Kulalia of Merida, and Britain, which 
pate St. Alban, to the roll of martyrs, 

oth possessed a strongly rooted Chris 
tianity. The Armenians were converted 
in great numbers by Gregory the Illu- 
minator. Frumentius planted the faith 
in Abyssinia, and was the first bishop of 
Axum (306). St. Martin of Tours ex- 
tinguished most of the paganism that still 
lingered in Western Gaul. 

Christianity at Zurich, in Switzerland, 
dates from St. Felix and his sister St. 
Regula, martyred iu 303,  Alemannie 
pagan invaders overran the country in 
the fifth century. After the great defeat 
of Zulpich (496), the Alemans gradually 
became Christiars, and a noble Aleman, 
Robert, re-established the faith and built 
a church st Zurich about 692, His 
brother, Wichard, did the same at Lucerne 
towards the end of the seventh century. 
The see uf Martigny in the Valais, not 
far frora St. Maurice, famous for the 
martyidom of the Theban legion, is said 
to Lave been founded about 300. The 
see cof Lausanne grew out of that of 
A.veaches, which is believed to have been 
founded about 350. 

The Teutonic Goths, pressing south- 
ward from the Baltic, occupied in the 
fourth century what is now Roumania 
on the north bank of the Danube, an 
were allowed by Valens when pressed 
the Huns to cross the river (376), and 
settle in the Roman province of Moesia. 
Christianity, wbich had been introduced 
sa them by some captives whom in 
one of their expeditions they had carried 
away from Cappadocia, appeare to have 
made rapid progress. Theophilus, bishop 
of the Christian Goths, was present at the 
Council of Nicrea and subscribed its de- 
crees. A persecution arose about 370, of 
which we have an interesting account im 
the acta of the martyrdom of St. Sabas,! 
At that time, according to the distinet 


e belief that its stability depended on | testimony of St. Austin,? the Christian 
ita firm adhesion to the old fire-worship | Goths were all Catholics. But Ulfiles, 


1 Hefele seems to reject it; see his article 
em St. James, in Wetzer and Welte. 


3 Alban Butler, Apr. 12. 
3 De Cio, Jet, xviii. 62. 
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who was their bishop after Theophilus, 
visiting Constantinople in 876, was per- 
suaded to embrace Arianism, and he in- 
troduced it ainong his people. The same 
Ultilas invented an alphabet for the Goths, 
and translated the Bible into their 
tongue ; of this version, large portions are 
extant. These Goths of Ultilas belonged 
to the Visigothic or Western branch of 
the nation, and they communicated the 
Arian heresy to the Ostrogothic or 
Fastern branch. In Theodoric the Ostro- 

o#h Arianism mounted on the throne of 
taly; but soon after his death it was 
crushed by the sword of Belisarius. The 
Arian Visigoths, driven out of Gaul by 
the Catholic l'ranks, founded a powerful 
kingdom in Spain; their conversion will 
be noticed further on. 

Fifth Century.—At its commence- 
ment the Persian king Izdegerd listened 
favourably to the teaching of St. Mar- 
ruthas, who made many conversions. 
A fresh persecution raged between 420 
and 450, About this latter date the 
Persian clergy began to side with Nes- 
torius ; and the kings, from motives easily 
understood, encouraged them to set at 
nauzht the decrees both of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon. In 490, through the defec- 
tion of Babuseus, the patriarchal see of 
Seleucia became Nestorian. The heresy 
obtained at one time an immense develo 
ment, reckoning, under the Patriarch, 
25 metropolitans and 140 bishops. 

Many Jews were converted (418) in 
Minorca, and St. Euthymius (421) 
preached with success to some Arabian 
tribes. 

Ireland was converted by the preach- 
ing of St. Patrick. |See In1sH CuuRcH.] 

The Burgundians, a Teutonic people, 
in alarm at the approach of the Huns, 
sought instruction in Christianity from 
the Romanised Gauls among whom they 
had settled; and baving obtained it, and 
embraced the faith, they defeated the 
invaders. This was about 430.' A fter- 
a they lapsed for a time into Arian- 

mi. 

The see of Geneva, where there are 
believed to have been bishops as far back 
as A.D. 200, was subjected by Leo the 
Great (450) to the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Vienne. The first bishop 
of OCoire in the Grisons was St. Asimo, 
for whom the Bishop of Como signed the 
decrees of a council at Milan in 452. 

The Franks, who under Clovis, had in- 
waded Gaul from beyond the Rhine, and 

1 Milman Lat, Christianity, 1 848, 
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destroyed every vestige of Roman comi- 
nation, embraced Christianity along with 
their king in 496, after his great victory 
over the Alemanni. 

The Southern Picts in Galloway were 
converted by St. Ninian, a Briton, about 
the beginning of the century. 

Sirth Century.—The Arian Suevi of 
Galicia were converted, chiefly by the 
preaching of St. Martin of Duma, about 
561. In 587, under King Recared, the 
whole Visigothic nation in Spain re- 
nounced Arianism and embraced the 
orthodox faith. Great progress was 
made in converting the Flemings by St. 
Vedast (+ 540), first bishop af Arras and 
Cambrai, who may be regarded as their 
apostle. 

St.Gallan Trish monk, about 585 pene- 
trated into Switzerland and established 
thefamousabbey. From the monastery 
of Iona, founded in 570 by the Trish St. 
Colm cille—7. e., “dove of the cells °— 
missionaries, at first mostly Irish, evan- 
gelized Western and Northern Scotland. 
The Celts of Cumberland, Wales, and 
Cornwall still preserved the Christianity 
long before received from) Roman mis- 
sionaries. In 596 St. Augustine, with 
forty monks, was sent from Rome by 
Pope Gregory the Great, and began to 
establish Christianity among the pagans 
of the South of England. 

Seventh Century.—The conversion of 
the Angles and Saxons was being regu- 
larly carried on, not by kings forcing the 
creed upon unbelievers at the sword’s 
point, but by bishops, monks, and secular 
priests who manifestly sought not their 
goods but their souls. It is true that 
there were reaction and relapse here and 
there, as may be seen in the pages of 
Beda; but the general movement of the 
moral tide was forward. The Angles of 
Deira (Yorkshire) with their king, Edwin, 
received the faith (633) from the Roman 
missionary Paulinus. The Angles of 
Bernicia—t.e. of the eastern districts of 
England and Scotland from the Tees to 
the Forth—were made Christians by the 
preaching of the Irish monks of Iona, 
whom St. Oswald (635) invited into 
Northumbria. No difference of doctrine 
divided the two classes of missioners; 
but they were at variance on an impor- 
tant point of discipline—viz. the nmght 
observance of Easter (Easter; IRisz 
Cuurcu]}. St. Aidan, the first bishop im 
Bernicia, fixed his see at Lindisfarne oa 
Holy Isle; in the tenth century it was 
removed to Durham, 
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The Gospel was carried by English 
missioners to Friesland and Holland. St. 
Wilfrid, banished from his see (679), 
dwelt for some time in Friesland and 
converted many. But the true founder 
of the Dutch Church was St. Willibrord, 
who, landing in Holland in 690, fixed his 
see at Wiltenburg or Utrecht. 

Eighth Century.—The German tribes 
were still for the most part buried in 
heathenism; only at the north-west, 
through the mission of Willibrord and 
his companions, and at the south-west, 
through the gradual conversion of the 
Alemanni of Baden and Suabia since 
their subjugation by the Franks, had an 
impression been made. The eighth 
century witnessed the solid foundation of 
the German church through the preaching 
of Winfrid (St. Boniface). In this great 
affair the blessing and sanction of the 
Roman See were as carefully sought and 
as deliberately given as before the con- 
version of England. St. Boniface was 

pal legate in Germany for many years, 
having n first consecrated bishop by 
Gregory II. in 723. In 745 he fixed his 
metropolitan see at Mentz. Some time 
before (740) he had found his way into 
the vast region watered by the Danube 
aud its tributary streams, and there 
founded the sees of Regensburg (Ratis- 
bon), Frisingen, Passau, and Salzburg. 
From the last two sees Christianity was 
carried to the Teutonic or mixed popula- 
tions further east. 


The Saxons of Westphalia, Hanover, | 968 


and Oldenburg were coerced by Char- 
e, who harried them with per- 
petual war till they submitted, into the 
reception of Christianity. This was the 
commencement of the system, too common 
all through the middle ages, by which 
unbelievers were scared by the threatened 
loes of life or goods into embracing, or at 
least professing, the religion of Christ. 
There is reason to believe that the treat- 
ment of the Saxons was a considerable 
factor in the anti-Christian ferocity which 
from this time till their tardy conversion 
two centuries later possessed their sea- 
lap. § neighbours of Scandinavia, and 
brought innumerable miseries, wrongs, 
d tases on the innocent English and 
Irish populations. 

The English St. Willehad, who had 
been working among the Saxons and 
Frisians since 770, was consecrated to the 
see of Bremen in 787. 

Ninth  Century.—The missionary 
etiorts of the Ohurch were now chiefly 
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directed to the rough Scandinavian North, 
and to the Slavonic peoples which every- 
where bordered on the German tribes and 
the Byzantine empire. St. Anschar 
visited Sweden in 830 and made many 
converts. In 834 he was chosen Arch- 
bishop of Hamburg (with which Bremen 
was afterwards united), in fulfilment of a 
grand scheme of Charlemagne for planting 
at the mouth of the Elbe a missionary 
centre for the conversion of all the pagans 
of Northern Europe. In 853 he was again 
in Sweden, and from that time the light 
of religion was never quenched there, 
though it long flickered and seemed on 
the point of expiring. Some progress was 
made under Charlemagne in converting 
the Slavs of Brandenburg. Again, on 
the Danube, east of Passau, by the exe 
termination of the Avars, Charlemagne 
made room for the “ astern March” 
(Austria) and the great see of Vienna. 
The Slavs of Bulgaria were converted b 

the monk Methodius (865), whom their 
king Bogoris had invited from Constan- 
tinople. Constantine and the same Metho- 
dius brought the faith, at the request of 
the duke Bartilas, to the Slavs of 
Moravia. Methodius about the same 
time visited Bohemia, and baptised the 
duke Boriwoy, with his saintly wife 
Ludmilla, The Czech population readily 
followed the example of their rulers, The 
country remained for some time ecclesi- 
astically subject to the Bishopof Ratisbon ; 
the see of Prague was not founded till 


Tenth Century.—The work of con- 
verting the Slav races and the Northmen 
continued. The Normans, after the grant 
of what is now Normandy to their duke 
Rollo (911), embraced the faith, and soon 
began to extend and illustrate it with the 
force and genius characteristic of the race. 
The Slavs of Brandenburg were finally 
converted under Henry the Fowler (928), 
who turned their country into a march of 
the empire. 

From the beginning of the century 
good progress had been made in Russia 
in the territory of Kiew. Olga, the widow 
of the Grand Duke Igor, visited Constan- 
tinople in 957, and was baptised in the 
church of St. Sophia, The schism caused 
by Photius had been healed up, and the 
Iastern church was at this time in come 
munion with Rome; it was not till the 
middle of the eleventh century that the 
breach was reopened under Cerulirs 
and became chronic, [Gragx CHuRcH. 
Olga’s example was not generally fo 
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the people; it wasnot till the reign of 
ef Fandion Vladimir that a stron 
movement towards Christianity teak 
pee among the Rus-ians. The see of 

iew was founded in 0388. 

In Denmark, where many missioners 
had laboured in the ninth century with 
little outward fruit, the time had at last 
come for sees to be founded. Sleswig, 
with Poppo for its first bishop, and 
Aarhuus were erected into bishoprics 
about 948. Lunden, near the mouth of 
the Eider, was made a metropolitan see 
in 1104, 

Misaco or Mieceslas, duke of Poland, 
marrying a pious Bohemian princess, 

to become a Christian, and was 
eaptised in 906; his subjects made little 
lifficulty about following his example. 
Jordan was the first bishop of Poland, 
which was attached to the province of 
Magdeburg. 

Geisa, the duke or voyvode of the 
Magyars of Hungary, became a Christian 
ebout 995. In 996 he welcomed into his 
eountry St. Adalbert of Prague, by whose 

reaching grent numbers were converted. 

is son, St. Stephen, the first Christian 
king of Hungary, married Gisela, sister to 
the Emperor Henry II. St. Adalbert gave 
ap his life in the attempt (997) to con- 
vert the Prussians about Dantzic. 

Shortly before the end of the century 
Olaf, king of Sweden (+1024), brought 
over Siegfried, the English priest, and was 
baptised at Husaby in West Gotland. 
Christianity became the religion of the 
kingdom, but paganism lingered long in 
remote districts. 

Thorwald, an Icelander, having been 
converted in Saxony, took home with 
him the priest Friedrich (981), and had 
much success in bringing over his country- 
men. The conversion of the islanders 
was finished, after a rough fashion, by 
Thangbrand, an emissary of the King of 
Norway, between 997 and 999. The first 
bishop fixed his see at Skalholt in 1056. 

Eleventh Century.—About a.p. 1000 
the Engfish Sieg‘ried already mentioned 
preached to the Norwegians. Olaf Trygg- 
wason, king of Norway, who fell in battle 
in that year, was a Christian, but his 
people had not gone with him. Norway, 
after being for many years under the 
rule of the Swedes and Danes, regained 
its independence through the courage 
and endurance of Olaf Haraldson (St. 
Olaf) in 1017. By a mixture of force 
and persuasion Olaf brought over the 


great majority of his countrymen into 
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the pale of the Church. Grimkele, am 
Englishman, was the first bishop of 
Trondhiem. 

The Slavs of Mecklenburg, among 
whom Christianity had been already 
preached, but ineflectually, all embraced 
the faith about 1050, under their prince, 
Gotschalk. 

Twelfth Century.—The conversion of 
the Slavs went on. Buleslas, duke of 
Poland, having conquered Pomerania, 
sent for St. Otho, bishop of Bamberg, 
who, having first obtained the sanction of 
the Pope, came to Gnesen in 1125, and 
thence passed into Pomerania, visiting 
Piritz, Woilin, and Stettin. The people 
readily listened to him, and were baptised 
in vast numbers by total immersion. 
Adalbert was appointed the first bishop 
of Kammin in 1128, 

Christianity was forced upon the 
Finns by their Swedish masters about 
1150. The see was at first at Randa- 
maki, but was removed to Abo in 1800. 

The Slavs of the Isle of Rugen, 
having been subdued by the King of 
Denmark, showed a readiness to embrace 
Christianity. They worshipped a mon- 
strous weoden idol with four heads, 
which they called Suantovit, a corruption 
of “St. Vitus,” the name of the patron 
saint of the monastery of Corbie, whence 
some monks had come 300 years before, 
but had been compelled to depart before 
their message was half comprehended by 
the simple islanders. Now (1168) Suan- 
tovit was broken up and burnt, and the 

eople received baptism. They were the 
ast member of the great Slavonic family 
to embrace the faith. The Po paces 
the island under the Bishop of Ros ild 

The remaining pagan population of 
Livonia, Courland, and Esthonia, was 
compelled by violence to adopt Chris= 
tianity towards the end of this century 
by Albert the Bear, margrave of Bran- 
denburg, and Henry the Lion, duke of 
Saxony. 

Thirteenth Century.—All the uations 
of Europe were now Christian; all be- 
longed to the Catholic Church, though 
the Russians did so in an imperfect sense, 
being out of communion with the Holy 
See. Attempts were made by fervent 
preachers of the newly-founded mendicant 
orders to carry the faith among the Ma- 
hometans, and the Christian populations 
under Maiometan rule in Asia Minor, 
Syria, &c. These efforts, owing to the 
Nike and invincible prejudice of the 
oslems, met with little success. 
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Teutonic knights, uniting themselves to 
the Order of the Sword founded in 1202, 
carried on from 1237 a long and cruel 
war against the natives of East Prussia. 
These last had been found intractable and 
ferocious, and their rejection over and 
over again of the teaching of the mission- 
aries was held to justify proceeding against 
them by way of a crusade. The war 
lasted fifty-three years, and ended in the 
complete subjugation of Prussia, over 
which the Teutonic order then claimed 
to exercise sovereign rights. Prussians 


who were willing to become Christians 
were declared free men and enjoyed all 
private rights, but those who chose to 
remain in unbelief were made slaves to 
the conquerors. 

Fourteenth Century. — This was an 


age of lamentable reaction. Crusades to | 
“was founded in 1531. In 1800 three- 


the Holy Land being now regarded as 
impracticable, Christian princes turned 
their arms against one another. The 
hundred years’ war between Enyland and 
France began. ‘The see of St. Peter 
remained for seventy years at Avignon, 
to the detriment of many religious 
interests; and soon after the return of 


Gregory XI. 1376) began the Great | 
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heroic virtue of Martin de Valenza, and 
his zeal in preaching, converted great 
numbers of the Mexicans. At the present 
day but few of the people remain un- 
converted; the country is divided into 
eleven sees, that of Mexico being metro- 
politan. 

In New Granada, Spanish missionaries 
appeared very early; the first see was 
founded at Santa Marta in 1529. St. 
Louis Bertrand laboured here from 1561 
to 1569, and is said to have converted 
fifteen thousand of the Indians.! St. 


Peter Claver, sometimes called the 
Apostle of the Negroes, after extra- 
ordinary labours and sufferings, died at 
Cartagena in 1654. Before 1800 the 
majority of the population, both Indian 
and negro, had become Catholic. 

In Venezuela the see of Caraccas 


fourths of the Indian population of the 
province were computed to be Christians. 

The conquest of Peru by Pizarro was 
soon followed by the establishment of a 
bishop's see at Lima (1539), raised to 
metropolitan rank in 1548. St. Turibius, 
the third archbishop, is regarded as the 
apostle of that region. The glorious St. 


Schism which distracted and perplexed! Rose of Lima, who died in 1617 at the 
all Christian mations for nearly forty | age of thirty-one, ‘* bloomed in the Indies 


years. 

The people of Lithuania (1386), at the 
command of their duke, Jagellon, ac- 
cepted the Gospel, and were baptised in 
vast numbers. 

Fifteenth Century. — The maratime 
nations, Spain and Portugal, while ex- 
tending the limits of geography, were 
full of zeal for the propayation of the 
faith. The people of the Canary and 
Azore Islands were converted in this age, 
and under Portuguese auspices three 
Dominican friars (1491) opened a prom- 
ising mission on the Congo, in Western 
Africa. Immediately upon the discovery 
of America (1492) the religious orders, 
especially the Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Augustinians, and Trinitarians, hastened 
to send labourers to the new field. 

Sirteenth Century.—While some of 
the European nations were being led 
away by heretical teachers into revolt 
from the Church, new populations were 
entering her fold in the Transatlantic 
regions opened out by the energy of 
Spain. Cortes, as soon as he had con- 
quered Mexico, did all that he could to 
make the people Christians. Franciscan 
missioners appeared there in 1523, fol- 
lowed by Dominicans and Jesuits. The 


in the flower of virginity and patience.’ ’? 
Dominican, Franciscan and Jesuit mis- 
sioners combined their efforts, and by the 
middle of the seventeenth century the 
conversion of the Peruvian Indians, within 
all the districts subject to Spain, was ac- 
complished. 

In Bolivia, Chiquisaca was erected 
into a bishop’s see in 1551. Jesuit 
missions made rapid progress in convert- 
ing the Indians; about a hundred years 
later not less than 100,000 of them were 
Christians. 

In Chili, the see of Santiago dates 
from 1561. Those of the native tribes 
which subinitted to the Spaniards soon 
became Christians; but the nation of the 
Araucanos and other tribes, preserving 
their independence, retained along with 
it their idolatry. To this day there are 
many unconverted Indians in Chili. 

_ The vast and fertile plains of Brazil 
began to be occupied by the Portuguese 
about 1500. The first missionaries were 
Franciscans. TheJesuit Father, Nobrega, 
was sent to Brazil by St. Ignatius in 
1549. Father Anclieta joined him four 


1See his Life, in English, recently published 
by Father Wilberforce, O.S.D 
« Collect for St. Rose's feast, Aug. 20. 
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heel later, and spent the rest of his life 
n extending the faith among the Indians. 
His sanctity was demonstrated by mira- 
cles, and he is often called the Apostle of 
Brazii. The first sea was founded at 
Bahia in 1561. 

The first see in La Plata, now the 
Argentine Republic, appears to have been 
that of Cordova (1570), where the Jesuits 
had in process of time a magnificent 
eollege. St. Francis Solano preached to 
the Indians of Tucuman and the Chaco 
in 1589, and converted a great nt mber of 
them. 

The faith was brought into Central 
America by Franciscans, Altcns> de 
Betancos preached both to Spaniards and 
Indians in Costa Itica witk great ‘ruit 
from 1560 to his death in 1566. Uther 
friars laboured successfully in Guatemala 
during the last thirty years of the century. 

Some Augustinian friars, headed by 
Alfonso Gutierrez, went out to the 
Philippine Islands in 15765 at the request 
of Philip 1I., and began to preach to the 
natives. Three years later they were 
joined by a party of Franciscans under 
the B. Pedro de Alfaro. In nine yeara 
250,000 natives had embraced Christi- 
anity. At the present day, out of a 
population variously estimated at from 
five to nine millions, the vast majority 
are Catholics; and they have learnt the 
arts of civilised life, along with the 
doctrines of salvation, beneath the foster- 
ing wing of the Church. It is lamentable 
to compare with this picture the miserable 
condition of the Maories of New Zealand. 
Victimised by half a dozen Protestant 
sects, and unable to decide for theinsel ves 
which of the Christianities offered to 
them was the true one, this brave and 
gifted people, divided still more than 
when they were heathens by the very 
influence which should have united them, 
have been unable to resist the corrupting 
effects of the civilisation which has en- 
folded them within its toils, and are now 
rapidly perishing. 

The first see in the Philippine Islands 
was founded at Manila in 1581. This 
was made metropolitan in 1621, and 
three other sees have been since erected. 

The Portuguese established their 
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were chiefly of low caste, or of no caste 
at all; Brahmin exclusiveness and Mus 
sulman rancour strcngly barred tne way 
against the spread of Christianity among 
the upper classes of Indian society. 
Japan received St. Francis, when he 
isided at Oangoxima in 1549, with open 
arms. The progress of Christianity was 
extremely rapid, and kings and princes 
embraced the faith ; and it seemed as if a 
national conversion, like those of which 
earlier ages atlorded so many examples, - 
were about to be effected. Gregory XIII. 
in 1585 forbade any missionaries not be- 
longing to the company to preach the 
Gospel in Japan. About the same time a 
Japanese embassy visited Rome. The 
sequel will be told in the next section. 
Seventeenth Century.—Xavier had 
desired to carry the Gospel into China, 
but he died in the neighbouring isle of 
Sancian (1552) without having set foot 
in the empire. Towards 1600 some 
Jesuit Fathers entered China, but little 
effect was produced till after Father Ricci 
had made his way to Pekin (1602) and 
conciliated the goodwill of the emperor. 
The scientific attainments of Ricci, and, 
after him, of the Feathers Schall, Verbiest, 
&e., were what won from the imperial 
house respect for them, and some degree 
of toleration for the Chinese converts. 
In 1663 there are said to have been 
300,000 Catholics in China. But several 
causes combined to overcloud this bright 
prospect: (1) the dispute about the Chinese 
ceremonies between the Jesuit and the 
Dominican missioners [Jesuits]; (2) the 
persecution, more or less connected with 
this dispute, raised by the Government 
against the Christians towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century ; (3) the 
suppression of the Society of Jesus; and 
(4) the French Revolution, which para- 
lysed the missionary energy of the chief 
Catholic nation for many years. Within 
the last fifty years great efforts have been 
riade to regain the ground lost. Ohina 
is now divided into twenty-five sees, 
under vicars-apostolic, and the total 
number of Catholics can be little lesa 
than a million. Numerous conversions 
occur each year in almost every one of 
the “ Chrétientés,” or Christian settle- 


power firmly on the west coast of India | ments, which are planted thickly iv 
about the beginning of the century, and se province of the vast empire. 


@ see was founded at Goa in 1534. 


St. | 


he Seminary “des Missions Etran- 


Francis Xavier arrived in India in 1542; géares,” founded in 1663 in the Rue du 


he preached on the Fishery Coast, and in 
Vochin, Madura, 
made many thousands of converts. 


and Travancore, and | 
These | 


Bac, Paris, has carried on ever since, 
chiefly in Eastern countriaa, a gloriow 
work of evangelisatiop 
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In the course of this century mission. 
aries belonging to various orders, chietly 
Dominicans and Jesuits, carried the Gos- 
pel to Tonquin, Cochin-China, Camboja, 
Siam, Malaysia, and Burmah, coun- 
tries which all lie within the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula. The later history of 
these missions has been of the usual 
chequered character. In Tonquin and 
Jochin-China there have been prolonged 
persecutions and frequent martyrdoms., 
At the present day these countries are 
governed by twelve vicars-apostolic, and 
the number of Catholics contained in 
them may be roughly estimated at 
280,000.! 

Canada and Acadia (Nova Scotia) 
were colonised by France early in the 
seventeenth century; the first bishop's 
sse was founded at Montreal in 1659, 
The Jesuit Fathers Brebeuf, Jozues, 
Lallemant, and Daniel converted the 
Hurons to Christianity. But the enemies 
of Irance instigated the Iroquois to 
attack the Hurons; all the above-named 
missionaries met with violent deaths, and 
the flurons were nearly exterminated.* 
Acadia was ceded to england in 1713, 
and Canada in 1763. The Irench-speak- 
ing population of Lower Canada has 
remained Catholic, and the efforts of the 
missionaries have secured for the Church 
the larve floating half-caste population 
ef “ voyageurs” and tradera, besides con- 
verting many of the Indian tribes which 
roam over the surtace of British North 
America, 

In India, the Jesuit Nobili (1606), 
assuming the dress and customs of a 
Brahmin, and not associating with 
persons of inferior caste, nade a con- 
siderablg impression, The B. John 
de [britto, also a Jesuit, addressed him- 
self to the lower castes, and is said to 
have converted 8,000 idolators; he gave 
his life for the faith, The flourishing 
Christianity of Ceylon, evangelised partly 
by Franciscans, partly by the Ven. José 

az, of the Goa Oratory, and other Fathers 
of the same congreration, was injured and 
retarded by the Dutch after they had 
dislodged (1656) the Portuguese from 
the island. When Ceylon fell into British 
hands, equity was Letter observed, and 
at the present day there are 400,000 
eee, governed by two vicars-apos- 
bolic. 

The policy of British rule in India, 
with other causes, has tended to keep 
8 Durand, Missions Francaises, ch. vil. 
® Parkman, The Jesuits in North America 
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Christianity stationary, and at this da 
the total number of Christians in British 
India is said to be less than one miilion, 
Of these, about 250,000 are believed to be 
Keuropeans or [curasians (half-castes). Of 
the remainder about 634,G00 are found 
in the Madras Presidency, and of these 
about 416,000, or four-fifths nearly, are 
“returned as Roman Catholics.”! = Lo 
the Native States the Christians number 
about 700,000. Concerning these we 
have not met with creed returns, but 
there is no doubt that the great majority 
are Catholics, 

The Goa schism arose in the following 
manner. When the see of Goa was 
founded in 1534, & treaty was signed 
between Portugal and the Holy see, 
giving to the king of that country the 
rizht of patronave over the churches of 
India on certain conditions. After their 
eee on the Malabar coast had been 
displaced by that of the Dutch, and the 
circumst:nces were consequently changed, 
the Portuguese still refused to recog- 
nise the action of the Holy See in en- 
trustin ecclesiastical interests in those 
regions to clerzy of non-Portuguese 
nationality. A long and painful bistory 
is connected with these disputes, and the 
schism 13 not entirely healed to this day. 
‘The Indian missions were reorganised b 
Greacry AVI, who in 1840, Portugal 
having notoriously failed or become 
unable to fulfil its part of the contract, 
suppressed the original bull of patronage. 
Including the two sees in Ceylon, there 
are now twenty-three vicariates-apostolic 
in India, 

In Japan, where a considerable section 
of the people had become Christians, the 
Government took the alarm, and com- 
menced to persecute about the end of the 
sixteenth century. Xogun became tai- 
cosama, or supreme temporal ruler, in 
1615, and from that time to his death in 
1650 pursued a settled plan of extermi- 
nation, In this he was aided by the 
selfish policy of the Dutch, who assisted 
him in putting down the revolt of the 
Christians of a large district, whom the 
persecution had driven to despair. About 
1650 there were but few professed Chris- 
tians left. When, however, after Japan 
was opened to Luropeans a few years 
avo, the Catholic missioners returned, 
they found interesting proofs of the sur- 
vival of a pure Christianity among a 
considerable number of the pecple, At 
present there is one bishop in Japan; the 

1 Eacycl Brit. Oth ed. “ India.” 
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umber of Catholics we have seen roug ily 
estimated at 15,000. 

Eighteenth Century.—The celebrated 
Sesuit missions, or “ Reductions,” in 
Paraguay attained their greatest develop- 
ment in the first half of this century. 
The Jesuits had obtained permission 
from the King of Spain to isolate their 
Indian converts in the settlements founded 
by them, and to manage their affairs 
independently of the colonial adminis- 
tration. A group of theocratic com- 
munities was thus formed in the plains of 
the Parana and Uruguay, in each of 
which the clergy were at once the 
@piritual and temporal - rulers of their 

ocks; in which crime was almost un- 
known, and industry’ universal; and a 
community of goods was established as 
in the Apostolic age. The Indians “in 
medium queerebant;” the crops which 
they raised were thrown into 8 common 
stock, and divided by the clergy among 
the different households; not that this 
was regarded as a permanent arrange- 
ment, but only as that most suitable for 
the new Christians at the actual stave of 
mental and moral development which 
they had reached. The converts after a 
time displayed an extraordinary talent 
for imitating any kind of handicraft, 
mechanism, or artistic workmanship. 
The eyes of ail the philanthropists of 
Europe were turned upon this new ex- 

riment in human education. Unfortu- 
nately the hostility of the colonists, the 
transfer of the territory of Uruguay from 
Spain to Portugal, the maliznant policy 
of Pombal, and finally the suppression of 
the Society of Jesus, brought utter de- 
struction on a work than which the whole 
history of evangelic enterprise presents 
nothing more suggestive and encouraging. 

Nineteenth Century.—In 1822 the 
. “ Work of the Propagation of the Faith” 
was established at Lyons, with a view to 
aseisting in the establishment and support 
of foreign missions. It was computed 
that in the first fifty years of its existence 
the Church had received, by the instru- 
mentality of the missions connected with 
this society, an accession of about 700,000 
neophytes. It distributes at the present 
time ar income exceeding 200,000/. a year. 

By the exertions of the present Bisho 
of Salford (Dr. Vaughan) “St. Joseph's 
College of the Sacred Heart for Foreign 
Missions,” the chief object of which is to 
educate missioners to preach tothe heathen, 
was founded a few years ago at Mill Hill, 
wear London. Its missionaries already 
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occupy important fields of work in the 

Madras Presidency of India and on 

aces the Negro Missions in thie Uni 
tates. 

Great efforts have been made in recent 
years for the extension of the Gospel in 
Africa. Besides the titular sees in Algeri 
there are eleven vicariates, administered 
by bishops, which embrace the greater 
part of the seaboard all round the con- 
tinent, and also the newly-founded 
vicariate of Central Africa, of which its 
ae its Comboni, fixed the seat at El 
Obeid, in Kordofan. 

In Oceania there are fifteen vicariates- 
apostolic, most of which are of recent 
creation. When the Catholic missionaries 
have not been interfered with (as in the 
Gambier Islands, Easter Island, and Mare 
quesas Islands) the native population has 
sometimes embraced Christianity en masse; 
but in numerous instances the work has 
been and is made difticult by the opposi- 
tion of Wesleyans, Baptists, and other 
sectaries. 

The supreme direction of all Catholic 


missions rests with the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda { PRopaganpDa], (Hen 
rion, “ Ilist. des Miss. Cath.;” Duran 


“ Miss, Cath. Francaises;” Wetzer an 
Welte, passim; Fleury, “Hist. Eccl. ;” 
“ Dublin Review,” Jan, 1879.) 

MITRE (Mitra tnfula). A head- 
dress worn by bishops, abbots, and in 
certain cases by other distinguished 
ecclesiastics. Mitra (uirpa) is used in 
Greek and Latin for the turban which 
was worn by women, and among the 
Asiatics, specialty Phrygians, by men, 
It had no connection with religious rites, 

On the other hund, a band (snftda) 
was worn by heathen priests and by the 
sacrificial wictims. The Jewish priests 
wore & cap (NYQ3N, xidapis in the 
of uncertain form, though the root points 
to a round shape, and the high priest 
a turban (NBJ¥%), from a rout meaning 
“to wind” (in LXX, xidapes and pirpa 
with a plate of gold on tier fae 
(y'¥; LAX, wéradov; Vulg. “ lamina”), 
inscribed with the words, “ Holiness to 
the Lord.” The Vulgate uses “ mitra” 
for the high priest’s head-dress (Ecclus, 
xlv. 14), for the ad (Exod. xxix. 9; 
Levit. viii. 18), It is certain, however, 
that the early Church did not adopt the 
head-dress of the Jewish priesthood and 


transfer it to her own priests or chief 
priests. Polycrates of Ephesus, indeed, 
writing about 199 (apud Euseb. “ H. B, 
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v. 24) says of St. John the [Evangelist 
that he “became a priest, having worn the 
plate (xéradov),” and Lpiphanius (Haer.) 
about 380, makes a similar statement 
about St. James, except that he makes it 
in St. James's case a mark of his Jewish, 
not his Christian priesthood, for he says 
he was allowed both to wear the méraXov 
and enter the Holy of Holies. This 
account of Epiphanius is evidently legen- 
dary, for on what possible ground could 
the authorities of the Temple treat James 
as high priest P Bishop Lightfoot (see 
a’'so Routh, “ Rell. Sacr.” ii. p. 28) is pro- 
bably justified in regarding the language 
of Polyerates on St. John’s “plate” as 
metaphorical. But, in any case, such a 
* plate” answers to no vestment now in 
use; and even if we could translate it 
mitre” (as we cannot), this use by St. 
John stands quite by itself. It would 
have been his custom, not that of the 
Ohurch. 

Hefele, who treats the above notices 
of St. John and St. James as mere legends, 
contends, nevertheless, that there are 
clear traces of mitres used as part of the 
official ecclesiastical costume from the 
fourth century. After carefully consider- 
ing the proofs which he alleges, we can 
see no reason for abandoning the judgment 
of Menard, the learned Benedictine editor 
of St. Gregory’s Sacramentary — viz. 
that for the first thousand years of her 
history there was no general use of mitres 
in the Church. All Hefele’s references 
ean, we think, be explained as poetical or 
metaphorical. And, on the other hard, 
Hefele himself allows that no Sacramen- 
tary or Ritual-book before 1000 a.p. men- 
tions the mitre, much less the bishop's 
investment with it at consecration,though, 
¢.g.,in @ Mass for Easter Sunday written 
before 986 the ornaments of a bishop are 
enumerated. Ayzain, liturgical writers, 
such as Amalarius and Walafrid Strabo, 
are silent on the subject. “It is not,” we 
tgain quote from Hefele, “it is not till 
the eleventh century that representations 
of popes, bishops, aid abbots with the 
mitre occur; thongh from that time 
mwards they are very nvmerous,” 

The use of the mitra seems to have 
begun at Rome, and then to have spread 
to other churches, Leo IX., in 1049, 
bie the “ Roman mitre” to the Arch- 

ishop of Treves, and this is the earliest 
instance known of ‘such a concession. 
Canons also, eg., at Bamberg, got leave 
from Rome to wear the mitre on certain 
feasts, and it was nsed by all cardinals 
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till, in 1245, the first Council of Lyons 
sanctioned the cardinal’s hat. According 
to Gavantus (tm. i, 149), the first cons 
cession of a mitre to an abbot was made 
by Urban II.in 1091. The straight lines 
and sharp point familiar to us in the 
Gothic mitres first appear in works of 
art of the thirteenth century. The 
Italian mitre with its greater heigh* and 
curved lines came into use in the four= 
teenth. 

Bishops and abbots (if mitred) receive 
the mitre from the consecrating bishop, a 
ceremony, as Catalani shows, of late in- 
troduction. The “Cwrimoniale Episco- 
porum” distinguishes the “ precious 
mitre,” adorned with jewels and made of 
gold or silver plate; the “mitra auri- 
phrygiata,” without precious stones (it 
may, however, be ornamented with 
pearls) and of gold cloth (er ¢ela aurea) ; 
the “ plain mitre” (mstra stmpler) of silk 
or linen and of white colour. The bishop 
always uses the mitre if he carries the 
pastoral staff. Inferior prelates who are 
allowed a mitre must confine themselves 
to the simple mitre, unless in case of 
an express concession by the Po 
(“Manuale Decret.” 870). The Gree 
have no mitre. The Armenians have 
adopted a kind of mitre for bishops and 
a bonnet for priests since the eleventh 
century. (Hefele, “ Beitriige,” vol. ii.; 
Gavantus, Bona, “ Rerum Lit.” lib. i.; 
Catalani on the “ Pontifical *; Menard on 
St. Gregory’s Sacramentary. Innocent III. 

ives mystical meanings to the mitre and 
its parts—e.g. the two horns are the two 
testaments; the strings, the spirit and the 
letter, &c.). 

MIXED MARRIAGES are mar 
riages between persons of different reli- 
gions. A marriage between a baptised 
and unbaptised person is invalid; one 
between a Catholic and a person of 
another communion—e.g. a Protestant— 
is valid, but, unless a dispensation has 
been obtained from the Pope or his dele- 
gate, unlawful. This explanation has 

en already given in the article on the 
IMPEDIMENTS OF MarrracR. But it will 
be useful to say something here on the 
legislation of the Church on marriages 
between Catholics and other Christians 
not Catholics. 

(1) Benedict XIV. (Instruction on 
Marriages in Holland, 1741. Encyclical, 
“Magnes nobis”) has declared the 
Church's vehement repugnance to such 
unions, on the ground that they are not 
likely to be harmonious, that they ex- 
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the Catholic party and the children 
danger of perversion, that thep re apt 
to produce indifference, &c., &c. 

(2) He says the Church has perpiitted 
them for yory grave reasons, and generslly 
in the case of royal personazes; but ever 
then on condition that the Catholic parte 
be free to practise his or her relizion 
and that a promise be given that the 
children of either sex brougkt up 
Catholics. 

(3) Increasing intercourse between 
Catholics and Protestants made such mar- 
fiages far more frequent, and the conditions 
insisted on by Benedict XIV. were neg- 
lected. In Silesia a law of the State in 
1803 required the children of mixed 
marriages to be brought up in the religion 
of the father. In England, till very 
recent times, there was a common arranze- 
ment by which the boys were brought up 
tn the father’s, the girls in the mother's, 
relixion; and neither in Silesia (see Her- 
genroéther, “ Kirchengeschichte,” vol. ii. p. 
856 seg.) nor in England did the Catholic 
clergy, as a rule, oppose this state of 
things. An attempt was made by the 
Prussian Government in 1825 to intro- 
duce the law which prevailed in Silesia 
and the other Fastern provinces to the 
Rhineland and Westphalia; and this 
order of the Cabinet was accepted by 
Von Spiegel, archbishop of Cologne, and 
also, though with some scruple, by the 
Bishops of Paderborn, Minster, and 
Treves. This led Pius VIII. and Gregory 
XVI. to declare a mixed marriage, when 
it was not understood that the children 
of either sex should be brought up 
Catholics, contrary to the “ natural and 
divine law.” Otherwise, the priest could 
take no part in the celebration. In 
extreme cases, and to avoid greater evils, 
he might passively assist at the contract ; 
but more the Pope himself could not 

ermit, Obeaience to these Papal briefs 
ed to the imprisonment of Droste von 
Vischering, the new archbishop of 
Cologne, in 1837, and to that of the 
Archbishop of Posen in 1839. ‘The 
bishops, even those who had once been of 
a diflerent mind, steadfastly adhered to the 
Papal regulations. One exception, how- 
ever, must be mentioned. ‘The Prince- 
Bishop of Breslau resigned his see in 
1840 rather than submit, and became a 
Protestant. He died in 1871. Under 
the good king, William 1V., peace was 
radually restored beween Church and 
tate. 
(4) Inthe U.S., as elsewhere, the fol- 
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lowing is the present law. If a Catholic 
and Protestant desire to marry, they 
must promise to comply with the condi- 
tions given above. Then, if the bishop 
is satistied that some grave reason for the 
Inarriage exists, he may grant a dispensa- 
tion, and the marriage is then celebrated 
inthe priest's house. But the nuptial 
benediction is not permitted. In sre 
land, the Anglican clergy no longer being 
rewistrars for civil recognition, no repe- 
titiop of the ceremony in the Established 
Church is tolerated. 

MGULINISM. [See GRACE. } 

mouxmas. (See QUIETISM. |} 

MONASTERY. [See Conveni, 
Monk. ] 

MONK (A-S. munuc, through the 
Lat. monachue “tr. povaxos, “solitary ”). 
The ascetics of the first Christian age 
have been alreadv dascribed [Ascrrz]. 
They did not, as s rule, separate them- 
selves from men, but inthe world practised 
a rigid mortification, ard aimed at ful- 
filling the counsels of perfacticen. Mona- 
chism commenced in Mgyot In the 
middle of the third century the persecu 
tion of Decius caused many fervent Chrie 
tians to leave the cities and flee inta the 
deserts, there to find that freedom in the 
divine service which human laws desicd 
them. Fora long time they lived apart, 
each in his own cell, sup rting them- 
selves by daily labour. he anchorites 
or hermits [HERMITS] were those who 
specially desired solitude; of these, St. 
Paul was the founder. St. Antony, 
whose life embraces more than a hundred 
years (250-356), chose for a time absolute 
solitude, but in his later years he allowed 
a number of disciples to gather round 
him, who, though ae each apart, were 
eager to profit by the depth and wisdom 
of his advice, and ready to practise what- 
ever rules he might impose. Thus St. 
Antony was the founder of Monachism, 
although the ccenobitic life, which has 
been a characteristic of nearly all the 
monks of later times, had not yet ap- 
peared. Of this, St. Pachomius is regarded 
as the originator, who, about a.p. 315, 
built monasteries in the Thebaid. It ia 
easy to conceive how the common life 
should appear, under given conditions, 
more suitable as a road to perfection than 
the separate life. How one might pasa 
into the other may be seen from a passage 
in the “ Orations ” of St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen.! Speaking of St. Athanasius taking 
refuge with the contemplatives of Egypt 

1 Or. 21 
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who, “ withdrawing themselves from the 
world, and embracing the wilderness, live 
to God,” he says that, of these, “some, 
practising a life absolutely solitary and 
ansocial, converse with themselves and 
God alone, knowing no more of the world 
than they can become acquainted with in 
the desert; others, loving the law of 
charity by way of intercourse (xo:vwvia), 
at once men of solitude and men of society, 
while dead to all other nen and to worldly 
affairs in general ... are a world to one 
another, and by comparison and contact 
sharpen one another's virtue.” TLilarion, 
@ disciple of St. Antony, is said to have 
been the first to introduce communities of 
monks in Palestine: Eustathius of Sebaste, 
in Armenia; St. Basil, in Cappadocia. 
St. Athanasius, by making known at 
Rome the story of the wonderful life of 
St. Antony, is said to have caused a great 
movement towards monasticism; in the 
time of St. Jerome the city had many 
monasteries both of monks and nuns, St. 
Martin was a strenuous upholder of the 
conobitic life; two celebrated French 
monasteries, Marmoutier, near Tours, and 
Ligugé, near Poitiers, were of his founda- 
tion. The rule of St. Austin was perhaps 
rather designed for regular clerks than 
for monks, who for a long time after their 
institution were all laymen. At first it 
was nearly true that every monastery 
followed its own rule; gradually, how- 
ever, the rule of St. Basil [Basrzians] 
obtained a preference, and, after its trans- 
lation into Latin by Rufinus of Aquileia, 
was largely adopted in the West. Mona- 
chism languished in Italy in the fifth 
century, owing to the irruptions of the 
barbarians; in the sixth (529), the strong 
but gentle hand of St. Benedict of Nursia 
raised it to a pedestal from which it has 
never since been dethroned. [BENEDIO- 
trxzs.] The Benedictine rule gradually 
swallowed up all the others, being found 
more suitable than any to the conditions 
of life in Western Europe. For several 
centuries no other rule was heard of. In 
tae tenth and eleventh centuries, the 
Orders of Cluny, Camaldoli, the Chart- 
rouse, and Citeaux, branched off from the 
parent stem. In the thirteenth century 
appeared the friars; in the sixteenth, the 
Jesuits, Theatines, and other regular clerks; 
followed down to our own day by the 
various congregations of both sexes, the 
members of which, under their several 
institutes, devote themselves to the 
giory of God and the good of their 


asighbour. ' 
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MOAOPHYSITHS. Tlie early his 
tory of the Monophysites, who held that 
there was but one nature in Christ, and 
were condemned at the General Council 
of Chalcedon, has been given in a separate 
article. [Cmancepon.] For two years, 
Eudocia, the widow of ‘Theodosius IL., 
was averse to the Contession of Chalce- 
don, and the monks in Palestine, counting 
on her protection, drove Juvenal, the 
Patriarch, from his see. In Evypt, Pro- 
terius, the orthodox successor of Dioscorus, 
was wurdered in 457 by the fanatical 
populace, headed by Timothy the Cat 
and Peter the Stammerer, of whom the 
former usurped the Patriarchate, till driven 
out by the troops of the Emperor Leo L 
In Antioch, another monk, Peter the 
Fuller, overthrew the lawful Patriarch, 
on his refusal to insert the words, * Who 
was crucified for us,” in the Trisagion. 
Scarcely were these Monophysite leaders 
removed, when their party found a pro- 
tector in the usurping I’mperor Basiliscus 
(475-477). Timothy the Cat and Peter 
the Fuller Suseteer | their sees, and the 
decision of Chalcedon was set aside in an 
Imperial Encyclical. 

The Catholics might have looked for 
triumph when Zeno came to the throuv. 
The Bishop of Constantinople, Acacius, 
had been hitherto orthodox, and Zeno re- 
stored an orthodox Patriarch at Alexan- 
dria—viz. Timothv Sualifaciolus, sueceeded 
by Talaja. But the latter offended the 
court and Bishop of Constantinople, and 
Acacius leagued with Peter the Stam- 
merer, who on the death of Timothy 
the Cat became leader of the Egyptian 
Monophysites, and Zeno hit on a com- 
ee meant to unite Catholics and 

onophysites. His “ Elenoticon” of 482 
condemned Nestorius and renewed the 
anathemas of St. Cyril but ignored the 
Council of Chalcedon, ordered preachers 
to avoid the points of controversy between 
Monophysites and their opponents, and 
bade the churches confine themselves to 
the Nicene Creed with the additions 
made to it at Constantinople. Peter the 
Fuller at Antioch, Timothy the Stam- 
merer in Egypt, on the one hand, Aca- 
cius of Constantinople on the other, ac- 
cepted these terms. But Rome would 
hear nothing cf the “ Henoticon,” and 
there was a schism between East and 
West from 484 to 519. Even at Con- 
stantinople a powerful party, headed by 
monks, known as the Accemeti, rejected 
the “ Henoticon,” and again many Monoe 
physites in Egypt ablorred it, fell away 
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from Timothy the Stammerer, and form d | 


@ separate sect, that of the Acephali. 
Justin I. acknowledged the authority of 
Chalcedon, and the church of Constanti- 
nople was once more in communion with 
that of Rome. 

From this time the Monophysites split 
up into numerous sects. The Phtharto- 
latrea, or Severians, fought with Aph- 
thartolatre, or Julianists, on the cor- 
ruptible or incorruptible nature of Christ's 
bod A subdivision of the latter held 
that Christ’s body since its union with the 
Word was increate; the Ctistolatrea were 
of the contrary opinion. The Themistians, 
or Agnoets, held that the human element 
in Christ before his resurrection was sub- 
ect to ignorance. A Monophysite Aris- 
otelian, Philoponus (660), argued that 
the three Persons of the Trinity were 
three distinct individuals, and his fullowers 
were lnown as Tritheists. Other Mono- 
physite sects are mentioned by Petavius. 

In 5836, Armenia became Persian; in 
640, the Saracens became masters of 
Egypt; and in these countries the Mono- 
physites were of course freed from Byzan- 
tine persecution. In Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia they were harassed by Justinian, 
but their cause was maintained by the 
zeal of the begyvarmonk, Jacobus Zuan- 
galus, called Il Baradai. In all these 
countries, Monophysite churches still exist. 
They are represented (1) by the Armenian 
National Church; (2) by the Jacobite 
Christians of Syria and Mesopotamia; 
(3) the Coptic church; (4) the Abyssinian 
church. The Schismatic Christians of St. 
Thomas are now connected with the Jaco- 
bites. All these sects are described under 
separate articles, (Ilefele, “ Concil.” vol. 
ii. Foran elaborate account of the Mono- 
physite divisions, see Petavius, “ De Incar- 
nat.” I. cap. 16, 17.) 

MONOTHELITES. A name given 
to those who held that Christ had only 
one will, “One will;” “one operation,” 
of the Word made Flesh, were the watch- 
words of their party. They argued, there 
is but one Person in Christ, therefore a 
single will, and a single operation. ‘The 
Catholic doctrine, on the other hand, is 
that there are two natures, and therefore 
two operations and two wills in Christ. 
The will is a faculty of the nature, and 
if Christ had no human wil. He cannot 
have been true man. Ieremains for ever 
God and Man, in two distinct natures 
each nature operates in the way proper to 
iteelf, Nature eine the srineiple of opera- 
sion; there are therefore two operations 
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and two wills in Christ, the one Diving 
the other human, although these wills 
are in aa harmony with each other— 
since the human will of Christ follows, 
and is perfectly subject to, his Divine 
will, That Christ had two wills is ime 
ae in Luc. xxii. 42, John v. 80, where 
le distinguishes his own (human) will 
from that of the Father's, which is one 
with Christ’s Divine will. Thus, Pope 
Agatho’s synodal letter, accepted at 
the Sixth General Council—the Third of 
Oonstantinople—defines that Christ hae 
“two natural wills, without division, 
change, partition, confusion, not contrary 
to each other, but the human will follow- 
ing and subject to the Divine.” We may 
here add that Catholic theologians dis- 
tinguish three kinds of operation in Christ 3 
those which are purely Divite ay, crea- 
tion, preservation of his creatures, &c.3 
those which are purely human, eati 
anddrinking, weeping, &c.; those in which 
each nature acts—the Divine, as the prin- 
cipal, the human, ss the instrumental 
cause—e.g. raising the dead, giving sight 
to the blind, &c. We proceed to the 
history of the heresy. 

Heraclius (610-641) naturally desired 
the reconciliation of Monophysites and 
Catholics, for the Persians had pressed 
forward to the Hellespont, and there wae 
urgent need to unite the Ohristians of the 
Impire as one man against them. In 
622, Heraclius, in an interview with Paul, 
the head of the Armenian Monophysites, 
suggested the form “one energy,” a8 ® 
means of reconciling the contending parties, 
Ile made use of the same expedient, 
taught him probably by Sergius of Oon- 
stantinople in 626, when he tried to effect 
a union between Oyrus, Catholic bishop 
of Phasis, and Athanasius, the Jabobite 
Patriarch. When Oyrus became Patriarch 
of Alexandria, he taught in nine cepdAase 
that Christ, because his two natures were 
united in one Person, “ performed Divine 
and human acts by one theandric operation 
(7.e. by one operation at once Divine and 
human) according to St. Dionysius” 
(te. pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite) 
Sophronius, a monk of Palestine, when at 
Alexandria, tried to keep C from 
publishing these xefdAau, and also op- 
posed the Monothelite doctrine at Con- 
stantinople. Soon after, Sophronius was 
raised to the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, 
and continued to oppose the union which 
had been eflected with a section of the Mo- 
poe the Theodosiana, Oyrus 
and Sergius, occupying the two great sees 
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ef Alexandria and Dons satineple, vigo- 
rously supported the Monothelite com- 
aoa! and the latter tried to enlist 

ope Honorius on the same side—with 
what measure of success has been shown in 
a separate article. (See Honorrus.] On 
the other hand, the Catholic doctrine was 
clearly formulated by the Synod of Jeru- 
ealem, which met under Sophronius, in 
634. Three years later Jerusalem was 
taken by the Saracens, and shortly after- 
wards Sophronius died. In 638 Honorius, 
too, was gone, and a new phase of the 
controversy began. 

In 638 Heraclius gave his Imperial 
authority to an Ecthesis or exposition of 
the faith composed by Sergius, This 
document forbade either phrase “ one ” or 
“two energies,” but affirmed “one will” 
in Christ. The Ecthesis was supported 
by Pyrrhus and Paul, successors of Ser- 
gius at Constantinople, and by two coun- 
cils held there in 632 and 639; but it was 
opposed throughout the West, condemned 
by the Popes John IV. and Theodore, 
Paul of Constantinople being excom- 
municated by the latter Pope. Aforeocer, 
the orthodox doctrine found a powerful 
champion in the abbot Maximus, formerly 
secretary of Heraclius, then abbot of 
Chrysopolis, who was active in defence of 

e Catholic doctrine in Africa (the par- 
ticular place is uncertain) where he held a 
dispute with Pyrrhus, and at Rome, The 
Emperor Constans II. withdrew the 
Kethesis and enforced upon the empire 
unier strict penalties another document, 
known as the ‘Type, which forbade 
all discussion of the number either of 
the energies or the wills. But in the 
Lateran synod of 649 Pope Martin I. 
condemned both Type and I‘cthesis, and 
anathematised the Monothelite leaders. 
Martin was seized, finally banished to the 
Chersounese, where, after enduring much 
misery, he died in 655. Maximus also 
died in banishment after cruel maltreat- 
ment in 662. An approach to peace 
between Rome and Constantinople was 
made about this time, but it was not con- 
cluded till Constantine Pogonatus (668- 
685) in union with Pope Agatho convoked 
the Third General Council of Constantin- 
ople. It met in 680, defined the existence 
of two wills in Christ. and anathematised 
Sergius, Cyrus, Honorius, Pyrrhus, Paul, 
&e. ‘The presiding Papal legates signed 
the decrees, which were contirmed by 
Pope Leo IH. So ended the last. great 
dogmatic dispute in the East. It was 
only in a corner of Asia—viz. in the 
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fastnesses of Lebanon—that the Mono- 
thelite doctrine lingered. The adherents 
of this doctrine gathered round the 
monastery of St. Maro, acknowileaged its 
abbot as their head, and persevered in 
their isolation till, during the Crusades, 
they were reconciled to the Church. 
[See Maronires.] (Hefele, ‘“Concil.” 
vol. iii.) 

MONTANIS®TS, The earlier writers 
call them “the men of Phrygia” (ol xara 
@pvyas) because Montanus Felonged to 
that country, and it was at Pepuza that 
he and two women, Maximilla and 
Priscilla, claimed to exercise prophetic 
gifts. The groat importance of the 
movement is shown by the facts that 
Tertullian, the ablest of the Antenicene 
Tathers except Origen, was won over to 
Montanism; taoat Claudius Apollinaris, 
NMiltindes, and Rhodon exerted ilietinslecs 
against it; that the first councils of the 
Church were held in the middle of tha 
second century to stem its progress in 
Asia Minor; and that three bishops of 
Rome, Soter, Eleutherus, and (probably) 
Victor, pronounced themselves against it 
—the last, according to Tertullian, after 
eome hesitation (Tertull. “ Adv. Prax.” 
1). Montanus, if wa mav believe the 
report mentioned by Euseb. (“ H. E.” v. 
16), hanged himself, and so did Maxi- 
milla. The power of Montanism did 
not outlast the second century, but 
adherents of the sect are mertioned 
even in edicts of Justinian and Lec the 
Tsaurian, 

_Montanism was a reaction against e 
change which necessarily occurred as the 
number of Christians increased, as the 
extraordinary gilts, prophecy and the like, 
became very rare, and there was No si 
of our Lord’s coming to close at once the 
fortunes of the world and the Church. 
It was this speedy coming of Christ 
which the new prophets announced ; it 
was the belief in its nearness which they 
endeavoured to revive. “ After me,” said 
Maximilla (Epiphan. “ Heer.” xlviii. 2), 
“there will be no longer a prophetess, but 
the consummation.” The prophets had 
already seen a miraculous represeutation 
of Christ’s descent from heaven (fertull. 
““ Adv. Marc.” iii, 24). It was time, then, 
for Christiansto break utterly with a world 
which would ere long break with ‘hem. 
The concessions which the Apostles even 
had made to human weakness were *o be 
allowed no longer. The Paraclete had 
appeared in the prophets and inavevrated 
the last and most perfect stage in we de 
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velopment of the Ohurch (“De Virg. 
Veland.” 1). The new discipline now 
force made second marriages unlawful 
os “ Adv. Marc.” i. 29, and “ De 

onog.” and “ Exhort. Castit.” through- 
out); made the fasta of the Stations 
obligatory, and prolonged the fast till the 
evening, whereas with the Catholics it 
ended at 3 p.m. (“De Jejun.” 10); and 
imposed two weeks (Saturdays and Sun- 
days excepted) of ‘ xerophavy” — s.e, 
of abstinence from fleahuments wine, 
duinties of all sorts, and the bath (1. 15). 
No flight in persecution was lawful (“ De 
Fuga,” 6). But the most serious dif- 
ference between Montanists and Catholics 
arose from their different views on abso- 
lution. In the “ De Pudicitia ” Tertullian 
combats the claim of the Roman bishop 
to pardon grievous sinners and restore 
them to the peace of the Church. He 
argues that this power belonged to the 
Apostles personally, Just as the grace of 
miracles did, but denies that it was trans- 
mitted to their successors, God alone 
eould forgive sins, and though, no doubt, 
He might declare bis will through the 
prophets, and enable the Church to ab- 
solve from adultery, &c., as a matter of 
fact the Paraclete had said through the 
prophets, “The Church can _ pardon 
crimes, but I will not do so, lest they 
commit more crimes” (“Pudic.” 21). 
“ Psychici,” or “animal men,” is the 
name the Montanista gave to Catholics; 
“spiritual men” was the title they 
claimed for themselves. 

Except on the power of the Keys 
there was no dogmatic difference between 
Montanists and the Church. Tertullian 
speaks of the Paraclete as inaugurating 
new discipline, not new doctrine (“ De 
Pud.” 11), and the author of the “ Philo- 
sophumena” (viii. 19) expressly says the 
Montanista held Catholic doctrine, and 
only attributes Sabellian' error to some 
of them (rives 3¢ avray ry ray Nonriavay 
alpéves cuvriGéuevon, «.r.A.). As the 
Gnostics undermined the dogma, so the 
Montanists the discipline of the Church. 
The one set individual wisdom and in- 
tellect, the other individual holiness and 
devotion against the claim of ecclesias- 
tical authority. And thus it is that 
Gnosticism and Montanism are two great 
factors in the development of the Catholic 


4 Patripassian” would be more accurate, No 
one could be more opposed to such an error than 
Tertullian. The general orthodoxy of the 
Montanists is further attested by Firmilian, 4d 
Cyp and Epiphan Haer. xlviii. L. 
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Church. The opposition which oo 
casioned led the Church to assert 
her double claim—her claim to teach the 
absolute truth on the one hand; to try 
the spirits and restore the sinner on the 
other. [Schwegler’s work on Montanism— 
Tubingen, 1841—led to a more intelligent 
appreciation of the subject. Baur has 
ven an interesting summary of his views 
in his “ Kirchengeschichte,” p. 237 sey. 
But the best and most careful account, so 
far as we know, is that of Ritschl, 
“ Entstehung der Altkatholischen Kirche,” 
pp. 462 seq.]. 

MORAL THEOLOGY is the science 
of the laws which regulate duty. It is 
distinguished from moral philosophy, or 
ethics, which is concerned with the 
principles of right and wrong, and with 
their application, so far only as they can 
be discovered from the light of nature; 
whereas moral theology estimates the 
moral character of actions by their con- 
formity, or want of conformity, not only 
to the natural standard of ethics, but also 
to the Christian revelation and positive 
law of the Church. It is different from 
dogmatic theology, which investigates the 
truths of revelation, their connection 
with each other and the conclusions 
which may be drawn from them; moral 
theology, on the other hand, looks 
primarily to duty and practice, not to 
speculative truth: it considers faith as s 
moral obligation, and the truths of faith 
as principles of conduct. But perhaps 
we shall give a better, if a less scientific, 
idea of moral theology by describing it 
as the science of priests sitting in the 
confessional, the science which enables 
them to distinguish right from wrong, 
mortal sin from venial sin, counsels of 
perfection from strict obligation, and so 
to administer the sacrament of Penance, 
Indeed, it is because moral theology has 
arisen from the wants and is adapted to 
the needs of priests in the confessional 
because it is directed to the solution of 
cases more or less likely to occur, that 
treatises on the subject are mostly deficient 
in scientific unity. They draw from 
philosophers and dogmatic theologi 
canon and civil law, ascetical and litar- 
gical authors, &c., the material which « 
priest wants that he may know when to 
give, when to refuse, sbeolution, what 
conditions he is to exact from his peni- 
ane how he is to advise and exhort 
them. 

In the first centuries of the Chure. 
public penance was in force, This was 
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ted by the canons; much less was 
left to the judgment of the bishop or the 
priest, and therefore there was no pressing 
need for compendiums of moral theology. 
The administration of the sacrament of 
Penance was regulated by conciliar deci- 
sions or by collections of penitential 
canons, such as those attributed to St. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, St. Peter of 
Alexandria, St. Basil, and St. Gregory 
Nyssen. From the seventh! to the 
thirteenth century the use of penitential 
books prevailed in the Latin Church— 
that is to say, from the whole body of 
decrees, canons, and sentences, those 
thicgs which pertained to the sacrament 
of Penance were gathered in one book, 
known as “ Extracts from the Canons of 
the Fathers for the Healing of Souls,” 
“On Remedies for Sins,’ or, simply, 
“Penitential Book.” In the thirteenth 
century moral theology arose. Up to that 
time the confessor had to be guided purely 
by his own reason and the authority of 
ecclesiastical decisions contained in his 
“ Penitential Book.” But now scholastic 
theologians and canonists began to discuss 
the sense of ecclesiastical decisions, to 
barmonise them, to draw inferences from 
them and from the principles of the 
natural and revealed law. ‘Cases of 
eonscience” were considered and decided 
on the private judgment of theologians, 
nnd not merely, as before, by councils and 
bishops, though the name of “ casuist” 
an, apparently, some centuries later. 
Oollections were made of the things 
@ confessor should know when he had to 
decide cases and doubts proposed to him. 
Among the earliest works on moral 
theology are the following, which belong 
to the thirteenth century: “Summa de 
Caaibus Penitentialibus,” by St. Raymund 
of Pennafort (floruit 1228). Its four 
books treat (1) of sins against God; (2) 
of sins against our neighbour; (3) of 
ecclesiastics, their rights, privileges, 
duties; (4) of marriage. It was printed 
at Louvain, 1480; Cologne, 1495; Paris, 
1500. “Summa de Virtutibus” and 
“ Destructorium Vitiorum,” are two works 
attributed, on doubtful grounds, to 
Alexander of Hales. The “Speculum 
Morale,” by Vincent of Beauvais. The 
“ Liber Penitentiarum,” by John of God, 
written in 1247. losses on the 
“Summa” of St. Raymund of Pennafort 
were written by a Dominican, Gulielmus 
Redonensis, about 1250, and widely circu- 
1 They were introduced rather earlier in the 
wast; 800 the articleon PENITENTIAL Books, 
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lated under the name of “ John of Frei- 
burg.” A little later came St. Bonaven- 
ture’s “ Confessionale.” 

The chief productions of the fourteenth 
century were: the “Summa Major” and 
“‘ Queestiones Casuales,” by the Dominican, 
John of Freiburg; the “Summa de 
Casibus Conscientie,” by a Franciscan, 
Astesanus or Astensis; “ Summa Casuum 
Conscientie,” by Monaldus, another 
Franciscan, who flourisned about 1330; 
‘‘Summa Casuum Conscientiz,” by Bare 
tholomzus a S. Concordia, a Dominican 
of Pisa, who wrote in 1338; “Speculum 
Curatorum,” by a Benedictine, Ranulphus 
Higdenus (1357). But the most famous 
book of this age appeared in 1885 from 
the pen of Joannes de Burgo. It is en- 
titled, “ Pupilla Oculi omnibus Sacere 
dotibus tain Curatis, quam non Ouratis, 
summe necessaria, in qua tractatur de 
septem sacramentorum administratione, 
de decem praceptis decalogi, et de reliquis 
ecclesiasticorum officiis.” 

Many famous works on moral theology 
are due to authors of the tifteenth century. 
Gerson’s “QOpusculum Tripartitum de 
preceptis decalogi, de confessione, de arte 
moriendi,” had 80 great a reputation that 
seventeen synods ordered priests to use it 
in expounding the Decalogue, hearing 
confessions, and visiting the sick. Three 
canonised saints, St. Bernardine of Sienna 
(“ De Confessione ”), St. John Capistran 
(“Speculum Conscientis,” tractatus “De 
Canone Poenitentiali,” “ De Usuris,” “De 
Contractibus,” &c.), and St. Antoninus, 
archbishop of Florence, wrote on moral 
subjects. The “Summa Theologica et 
Summa Confessionalis” of the last has 
often been republished and is still quoted. 
Many other names might be given. Nor 
must it be supposed that an idea can be 
formed of medieval moral theology from 
an account, even if an exhaustive one, of 
books exclusively devoted to this science. 
On the contrary, the greatest moral theo- 
logian of the middle agea, and the one who 
has had the most enduring influence, is 
St. Thomas of Aquin. But he, especially 
in the “ Secunda Secunds»,” treats moral 
theology in its organic connection with 
dogmatic theology. His example has been 
followed by many later writers; and this, 
we venture to think, is the true scientific 
method, though far less convenient for prac- 
tical purposes. Scotus, on the other hand, 
scarcely touched on moral questions ; pers 
haps because he found the ground suffi- 
ciently occupied by Alexanrler of Hales 
and St. Thomas 
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From the sixteenth century moral 
theology has been treated with preater 
completeness, and its order has been per- 
fected for practical use. But the great 
change which has occurred consists in 
this, that theories affecting the whole sys- 
tem of moral theology arose and divided 
casuists into schools clearly separated 
from and often bitterly hostile to each 
other. Medina, a Spanish Dominican 
1528-1581) and professor at Salamanca, 


t (in his “ Exposition of St. Thomas”) | 


ropounded the theory since known as 

robabilism! in set terms, and kindled a 
controversy which raged for two centuries 
after his death aud is not yet quite 
extinct. 

A probable opinion is one which rests 
on reasons which are good and solid, but 
not so strong as to exclude all doubt. 
Hence, in many matters of conscience 
there may be a probable opinion according 
to which I am free to choose a particular 
course of action, and another opinion, also 

robable, that I have no such liberty, the 
aw, human or divine, having already 
decided the matter for me. After doing 
my best to ascertain the real extent of the 
obligation, I am still in doubt. The 
opinion which favours the law and that 
which favours my liberty buth seem pro- 
bable. In such cases, Probabilists hold 
that J am free to use my liberty. A 
doubtful law, they urge, is not binding. 
A man’s conscience can be bound by a 
law only so far as he knows of its exist- 
ence; and in this case I do not know for 
certain the existence of the law, nor have 
I the means of doing so. Therefore I 
may act with safety, because I am certain 
that practically the law does not bind me. 
But several limitations must be made. 
First, I must be sure that the opinion on 
the side of liberty rests on a firm basis in 
the reason of the thing, in the authors of 

eat name and weight who support it, or 
in both. The proposition that I may 
fellow a probability however slight in 
favour of liberty, belongs to lax, not to 
Probabilist, theologians, and was con- 
demned by Innocent XI. (Prop. 8). Next, 
if a man is under the obligation of attain- 
ing to some definite external end, he is 
bound to take all ressonable means of 
securing that end, and may by no means 


1 This is the account generally given. 
Echard (Script. Dominican. tom. ii. p.. 257 3 
quoted by Billuart, De Act. Human. vi. 1) tries 
to show that Medina was not really a Proba- 
bilist, thouzh he admits that he made way for 
the thin end of the wedge. 
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follow an opinion probable, or even more 
probable, that the end will be secured. 
Fle must take the most certain means 
open to him. For example, as priest must 
not confer the sacraments after a fashion 
which leaves doubt as to their validity, if 
a safer path is open to him. A man must 
not pay s debt with money or s cheque 
which he knows may prove worthless, 
though he has strong reasons for thinking 
them good. A doctor must not use 
doubtful remedies, if he has better ones at 
command. A man may not fire at game, 
if he knows there is even a slight danger 
of wounding a fellow-creature. Such 
opinions, again, are lax, not Probabilist, 
and are contrary not only to the funder 
mental principles of Christianity, but also 
to the natural conscience and common 
sense of mankind. 

Laxity manifests itself in many wa 
and the reader may form some idea of 
scandalous excesses into which it has ran 
by reading the list of propositions con- 
demned by the Popes, especially by 
Innocent XI. We need not say more 
about it here; and, on the other side, we 
may also dismiss the opinion of 
Rigorists,. or Tutiorists, who held that 
we must always take the safer way, 
ae sacrifice our freedom, however 
small the probability that our freedom is 
restrained by the law. This opinion was 
proscribed by Alexander VIII. A kindred 
opinion that we must not take advantage 
of our liberty unless we can point to an 
opinion of the highest probability in ite 
favour may also be dismissed, for it never 
found any considerable support am 
theologians. Very different is it with 
another syetem of moral theology, knowa 
as Drobeliliorian, for long the powerful 
aud even, for a time and in a certain 
degree, the triumphant rival of Probe 
bilism. 

The Probabiliorists put no restraint or 
liberty, where a man was convinced oa 
solid grounds that the balance of evidence 
was decidedly in favour of his liberty. In 
such a case, they said, he acted prudently 
and as became a Christian. He was doing 
his beet to ascertain the truth, and after 
weighing the reasons, had decided that 
he might do this or that without sin. He 
judged according to the merits of the 
case and decided according to the rules of 
evidence, just as an honest judge would 
do. He chose the way to which he was 
inclined, not solely because of his inclina- 
tion, but because of the preponderating 
evidence, On the other hand, a man whe 
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eased his liberty when the probability of 
the opinions for and Seles hia right to 
exercise it were evenly balanced, wantonly 
ex himself to danger of material 
sin. If he acted against an opinion 
which ha himself allowed to be more 
probable, alleging an opinion also probable 
on his cwn side, he was judging against 
ths weight of evidence and therefore 
sinning against the truth. If the Proba- 
bilists quoted the maxim, “A doubtful 
Jaw does not bind,” the Probabilioristsa re- 
torted, “In doubtful matters choose the 
safer side.” If the Probabilists pleaded 
that they acted with safe and sure con- 
ecience, since, doubtful as they might be 
as to the absolute lawfulness of a particu- 
lar action, they could be certain in practice 
that the action was lawful to them, since 
the law was uncertain, and, not being cer- 
tain, had no binding force, the Proba- 
biliorists replied, “‘ You cannot feel certain 
of this without culpable presumption. 
The reflex principle shich you assume to 
be morally certain and make the basis of 
your conviction that in the particular case 
you are certainly free to act, is, in fact, 
contested by all Probabiliorists—t.e. by a 
vast number of grave and learned theo- 
logians from all nations, orders, and ranks 
in the Church. Yet, if this retlex princi- 

le be doubtful, if your argument, ‘The 

w is uncertain, and therefore J am cer- 
tain it does not bind,’ is itself not abso- 
lutely and evidently cogent, then the 
guestion is at an end. You yourselves 
admit the wickedness of acting with 8 
conscience practically doubtful. ‘ What- 
soever is not of faith is of sin.’” 

From 1580 tillabout 1650 Probabilism, 
as even Billuart does not venture to deny, 
held possession of the schools, The vreat 
theologians prior to Mecina’s date did not 
treat the question formally, and are quoted 
on both sides. From about 1660 a power- 
ful reaction set in. In France, Zaccaria 
writes, Probabilism was hated as “the 
ai of morality,” and in 1700 it was con- 

emned in the Assembly-General of the 
French clergy. The learned Benedictines 
of St. Maur and St. Vannes and the 
Fathers of the French Oratory were 
notoriously hostile to it. Nor must it be 
thought that this hostility was peculiar to 
French ecclesiastics or to Gallicana. 
Most, according to Billuart, of the Do- 
minicans, some distinguished Jesuits (e.g. 
Gonzalez, General of the Society), and 
many Italian writers (e.g. Concina, the 
learned brothers Peter and Jerome Bal- 
derini, Berti, Fagnanus, many years 
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secretary of the Congregation of the 
Council) were in the hostile ranks. Bene- 
dict XIV. made the mcra! theology of 
the Jesuit Antoine (in the Roman edi- 
tion of the Franciscan Carbognano), an 
author rigid even among the Probabi- 
liorists, the text-book at the Propaganda. 
And it may perhaps be worth mention 
that Bishop Milner recommended Collet, 
another Probabiliorist, for the use of his 
clergy. It was the text-book at Oscott 
within the memory of priests still alive. 
Henno, a well-known Franciscan, calcue 
lated that when he wrote—viz. in 1710— 
there were twenty Probabiliorista for one 
Probabilist ; while the Flemish theologian 
Billuart, in 1747, thought the preponder- 
ance of numbers on the side of Proba- 
biliorism had been doubled in the interval. 
No faith can be placed even in the proxi- 
mate accuracy of these estimates, Still, 
they may be faidy accepted as evidence 
that numbers were on the side of Probae 
biliorism. 

The proportion is now reversed, and 
Probabilism is the popular theory through- 
out the Church, It may indeed be 
regarded as the only existent theory. 
Carriére (died 1864), a distinzuished 
Sulpician, who wrote “De Contractibus 
et Matrimonio,” is the only recent writer 
on moral theology, so far as we know, who 
is not a Probabilist. This change is due 
partly, we think, to the force of reason, 
for we cannot see that Probabiliorism is 
logical and consistent, and the arguments 
adduced by its advocates really tend to 
Tutiorism ; partly to the disappearance of 
the old French church and many Catholic 
universities where the stricter doctrine on 
morals had a strong hold; partly to the 
great influence of St. Liguori’s works on 
moral theology. His “Theologia Moralis” 
and “ Tfomo A postolicus” appeared about 
the middle of last century, and have often 
been republished. At present the Probabilist 
theology of this writer is accented almost 
everywhere in the Church, and the recent 
works of Scavini and Gury are little more 
than adaptations of St. Liguori, though, 
of course, these authors do not follow him 
blindly, and the Jesuit Ballerini (in his 
notes to Gury) often differs from his con- 
clusions. Moreover, the Congregation of 
Rites, in a decree confirmed by the Pope 
in 1803, declared that St. Liguori’s works 
contained “nothing worthy of censure.” 
This, as Heilig, the Redemptorist editor, 
explains, by no means implies that each 
statement of St. Liguori is true, or even 
that none of them will ever be cordemned 
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by the Church. It only means that his 
works are free from any “error already 
recognised as such by the Church.” So 
egain, in 143], the Sacred Penitentiary 
atlirmed that a confessor might safely fol- 
low all St. Licuori’s opinions on account of 
the judement of the Holy See just quoted, 
adding, however, that there was no fault 
in adopting the opinions given by other 
se authors. The recent elevation 
of St. Liguori to the rank of Doctor of 
the Church makes no formal difference in 
the authority of his system, though it is 
clearly another mark of the Church's ap- 
probation. ‘The Pope would not have 
made St. Licuori a Doctor of the Church 
hac he regarded the great literary work 
of his life in defending and expounding 
Probabilism as a mistake. 

We passed over by design a subdivision 
which exists among Probabilists them- 
selves. = ASqui-probabilists hold that a 
man may use his liberty. if the reasons in 
favour of his ritht to do so are at least 
ae in probability to those on the other 
side, but not otherwise. Probabilists 
pure and simple would allow a man to 
take advantage of his liberty, if he has 
really probable grounds for thinking that 
the law does not bind him, even if the 
argument on the other side is more pro- 
bable. This subdivision of Vrobabilists is 
an old one, but it has attracted more 
attention of late, now that Probabilists 
Bre in possession of the field and have 
time for disputes with each other. The 
Redemptorist authors of the “ Vindicies 
Alphonsianse” try, we believe, to show 
that St. Liguori was an Aéqui-probabilist. 
The object of their book is to correct 
Ballerini, who edited the moral theology 
of his brother Jesuit Gury, with elaborate 
notes, in which he not only assumes that 
St. Liguori was a Probabilist pure and 
simple, but often defends the probability 
of opinions which St. Liguori rejected. 
In his third edition, Ballerini replies to 
the charges of laxity which the Iedemp- 
torists made against him. 

(The historical part of this article is 
Grawn from Zaccaria’s learned dissertation 
prefixed to some editions of St. Liguori’s 

Theologia Moralis.” We have said 
nothing of the great moral theologians 
who have written during the last three 
centuries, De Lugo, Sporer, La Croix, &c., 
because a useful list of them is prefixed 
to Gury’s work and is sure to be in the 
hands of those whom the subject in- 
terests.) 

MORTAL Sim. [See Sin. | 
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MOZZETTA (from mozzo mutidus; 
cf. pirvdos and puriAos, curtailed). A short 
vestment, quite open in front, which can, 
however, be buttoned over the breast, 
covering the shoulders and with a little 
hood behind. It is worn by the Pope, 
by cardinals, bishops, abbots, and others 
who do so by custom or Papal privilego— 
e.g. in Iingland by canons. As it is the 
usual state dress of a bishop, when he is 
not saying mass or performing other 
sacred functions, bishops, Xc., are usually 
ee with the mozzetta. ‘The mozzetta 
eaves the greater part of the rochet une 
covered, hence it is either not worn at all 
or worn only over the mantelletta by care 
dinals, bishops, and others where they 
have no jurisdiction. Thus the cardinals 
wear the mozzetta and rochet only in 
the churches from which they take their 
titles; but throuchout Rome during s 
vacancy of the Iloly See, especially at 
Conclaves, 

The Pope wears five different mozzette, 
In the hotter part of the yegr—viz. from 
the first vespers of the Ascension to the 
feast of St. Catharine, his mozzetta is of 
red satin except un vigils, ember dava, 
Nasaes of the dead, and other penitential 
occasions, when it is of red serge or 
camlet (“di saia rosza 0 cammellotto,”) 
The other half of the year, he wears s 
mozzetta of red velvet, except as a mark 
of sorrow or penance in Advent, Septuae 
gesima to the end of Lent, vigils, &c., 
when his mozzetta is of red woollen cloth 
(panno rosso). On a feast, such as those 
of the Annunciation and Conception, the 
anniversary of his election and consecrae 
tion, on visiting a church where the 
Blessed Sacrament is exposed, &c., he 
puts aside the mourning mozzetta even 
during penitential seasons. From Holy 
Saturday till Saturday in Low Week, his 
mozzetta is of white damask. The 
cardinals lave four mozzette—viz. of red 
or purple silk, violet silk, rose-coloured 
silk, violet serge. (Moroni, “ Dizionario 
Istorico.”) 

MUNDATORY or Purificatory. A 
cloth of linen or hemp (S. O. R. May 18 
1819), used for cleansing the chalice. It 
has a small cross in the middle to distin« 
guish it from the Lavabo towel. It ia 
mentioned in the “ Creremoniale Epi- 
scoporum,” but its use is of recent date 
and it is not blessed. The Greeks use a 
sponge instead, (Benedict XIV. “De 
Miss.” i. v. 5.) 

MYSTICAL SENSE OF SCRIP- 
TuRs. In the histcrical or literal sense 
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words signify things; but sometimes God 
ordained that the things signified by the 
words should signify other things, and 80 
we get the mystical or spiritual sense. 
St. Paul, for example, tells us in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, that Ismael and 
Isaac were types of Jewish bondage and 
Christian liberty. The mystical sense is 
subdivided into the allegorical, where the 
things of the old signify the mysteries of 
the new law, the moral where they 
signify moral precepts, the anagogical 
where they signify future glory (St. 
Thomas, I. Qu. I. a. 10). The mystical 
interpretation is by no means peculiar to 
Cinenane Blac PE Paul's contem- 
, found in the allegorical interpre- 
tation, of the Old Testament an oni 
means of reconciling it with Greek phi- 
losophy, and allegorical interpretation 
bas been systematised by the Rabbins.' 
St. Paul’s authority proves that there is 
a mystical sense in Scripture; but com- 
mon sense warns us of the dangers 
attached to such a method of interpreta- 
tion. And St. Thomas, following St. 
Augustine, teaches that arguments can 
drawn from the literal sense alone 
(loc. ctt.). 

MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. One 
of the subdivisions of theology classed 
under the more general division of Moral 
Theology. It is sometimes identified 
with Ascetical Theology, but it seems 
more proper to confine its definition in 
such a way as to distinguish it precisely 
by its specific name of “ Mystical,” from 
that which is more properly called “ As- 
cetical.” According to this stricter de- 
finition it is described as comprising twa 

vis. the doctrina] and the experi- 
mental, The experimental is defined as 


1 They also recognise four modes of inter- 
preting pture—viz. the literal (Hyp), the 


seeking of hints for laws, precepts, &c. (Im). 


the deduction of dogma and legal determina- 
tions ( )» the interpretation of mystical 


far Dil Faded art.” Eesgue” 
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“a pure knowledge of God which the 
soul ordinarily receives in a luminous 
darkness or obscure light of sublime con- 
templation, together with an experi- 
mental love so intimate that the soul, 
losing itself altogether, is united to God 
and transformed into Him.” This is 
called Theology because it contains acta 
proximately referred to God as their 
object ; Mystical because acquired by a 
secret operation known only to God and 
the recipient of his divine favours; and 
experimental, because it is only by per- 
sonal spiritual experience that sachs 
knowledge of God can be gained. Doc- 
trinal Mystical Theology is “a science 
which considers the acts of the experi- 
mental, and discusses their essence, pro- 
perties, and effects, according to the 
authority of the Scriptures and the con- 
templative saints, giving practical rules 
for the guidance of those who have 
attained, or are in the way to attain, the 
state of high contemplation.” 

The most eminent mystical writers in 
the Catholic Church are Pseudo-Diony- 
sius the so-called Areopagite, St. Ber- 
nard, St. Thomas, St. Anselm, St, 
Buonaventura, Hugh and Richard of St. 
Victor, Gerson, Harpiius Tauler, St. 
Teresa and St. John of the Cross, and 
others. The great modern Doctor in 
Mystical Theology, whose works are the 
most complete and luminous, the most 
sublime, and at the same time the most 
philosophically exact and precise, and 
whose authority is the highest which any 
private theologian can have, is St. John 
of the Cross. His works have been 
translated into English in the best manner 
by Mr. Lewis. A more unpretending 
but very solid and useful treatise is the 
‘“‘ Sancta Sophia ” of F. Baker, an English 
Benedictine. As scientific and methodi- 
cal treatises for the use of directors and 

rofessed theologians, the “Institutiones 

heologis Mystice” of F. Sc 
0.S.B., and the “ Directorium Mysticum 
of F. Scaramelii, 8.J., arein the highest 


repute, 


eve NAM, CHRISTIAN, ETO, 


_ NECROLOGY 


N 


WAME, CHRISTIAN, ETC, [See 
BarrismaL Naxe. | 

WAME OF JESUS. (Sco Jesus. ] 

WAME OF MARY. [See Maky, 
Feast oF THE NAME. | 

WATALE, WATALITIA, The day 
en which a saint is born into eternal life 
—t.e. the day of his death. The Church 
does not celebrate the natural birthday of 
the saints because they were born in sin, 
and the fact that she keeps the birthday 
of St. John the Baptist is, as St. Augus- 
tine points out, an exception which 

roves the rule, for St. John was cleansed 

m original sin before his birth! 

The use of Natale, Natalitia, &c., for 
the day of a saint’s death is very ancient. 
Thus the Oburch of Smyrna says of their 
bishop Polycarp, “ We keep the birthday of 
his martyrdom ” (r7jv rou paprupiov auto 
nuepav yeveO\uov) (“ Mart. Polye.” 18), 
and Tertullian speaks of the Mass said on 
the feasts of Martyrs as ‘“‘obiationes pro 
natalitiis ” (“ De Corona,” 3). The Church 
still retains the use of the word in her 
collects. Thence Natale came to mean 
a feast generally—ey. “ Natale Petri 
de Oathedra ” in the ancient Kalendarium 
Becclerianum is the feast of St. Peter's 
chair. It was also used for the anni- 
versary of a bishop’s consecration. (Probst, 
loc. cit.; Smith and Cheetham.) 

WATIOWAL S¥MWOD. [See Coun- 
SIL. | 

WATIVITY OF THE BLESSED 
vrrorm. Nothing is known about the 

luce, date, or circumstances of the 

lessed Virgin’s birth. Joachim and 
Anne were her parents, and this belief, 
the earliest authority for which is the 
tradition of Apestolic days, was cur- 
rent in the East. This teaching is 
found in the * Protoevangclium Jacobi,” 
an apocryphal gospel of early date. 


It is recognised by St. John of Damascus 


1 Apparently, however, even the heathen 
gomans used “natale ’ as a euphemism for the 
day of death. ‘This, at least, seems to follow 
from Mommsen (De Collegiis, p. 127), as quoted 
by Probst (Airchliche Disciplin der drei ersten 
Jahrhunderte, p. 127). A quotation is given 
from Statutes of the Lanuvian Collegium, with 
lists of feasts for the “ natalia’? or days on 
which the members had died. 


and James, bishop of Edessa, while the 
* Liber Pontificalis,” mentions in the life 
of Pope Leo LII. that he had the history of 
St. Joachim and St. Anne painted in the 
Basilica of St. Paul. The feast of St. 
Anne on July 26, which is mentioned in 
the Roman and other Martyrolovies, was 
sanctioned for the whole Church by 
Gregory AIIL in 1584, 

It ia very uncertain when the fenst of 
the Blessed Viryin’s nativity was intro- 
duced. ‘The Breviary lessona for the 
feast, said to be taken from St. Augustine, 
are of course spurious, The mention of 
the feast in Sacramentaries of St. Leo 
and St. Gregory prove little, considering 
the changes and frequent recensions 
which books of that sort, intended, as 
they are, for practical purposes, are sure 
to undergo. It is not mentioned by the 
Counci]l of Mayence in 813, though it 
gives a list of the feasts then celebrated, 
nor again in the capitularies of Charle- 
magne and Louis the Pious. On the 
other hand, it is mentioned by Walter, 
bishup of Orleans, in 871, and in a work 
on the virginity of Mary ascribed to St. 
Ildefunsus, but really, as Dachery thinks, 
written by Paschasius RNadbertus, in the 
middle of the ninth century. It is placed 
in the list of bolidays by the Emperor 
Manuel Commenus in the middle of the 
twelfth century, and the Copts as well as 
the Greelis have adopted it. Both Greeks 
and Latins now keep it on September 8, 
though at one time this was not every- 
where the day fixed for the celebration. 
The octave was added by Innocent 1V. 
in consequence, it is said, of a vow made 
by the cardinals at the election of Celee 
tine IV. The dissensions between the 
Onurch and Frederic II. made it difficult 
to secure the peace necessary for an 
election, and in this extremity the Con- 
clave beyged the Blessed Virgin's prayers 
and promised, in case the favour was 
granted, to have ‘an octave added to the 
feast of her nativity. 

WECROLOGY. A book containing 
the names of the dead, especially of 
bishops who had built the ch to 
which the necrology belonged, of bene- 
factors, frauds, &c., that thay might be 


ee ee 


NEOPHYTE 


for. Such s book, as Meratus 


prayed 


shows, is mentioned by Bed»! (“H. E.” 
tv. 14). According to Mr. Maskell it 


seems also to have been called Album or 
& White Book,” Obituarium, Mortilegium. 
(Meratus on Gavantus, tom. II. § v. 
21; Maskell, “Monumenta Ritualia,” 
elxxvii..seq.). 

WEOPHYTS (Gr. vedduros, newly 
grown, of new nature). The term was 
applied in the primitive Church to 
converts newly baptised. ‘They were 
dressed in white garments, and continued 
to wear them for eizhé days after their 
Daptism, Thus of the West Saxon king 
Cedwalla, who renouncing his crown 
went to Rome to be baptised, and died 
soon after, we hear that he died while 
still in his white garments, “in albis 
adhuc positus.”* ‘lhe Nicene Council 
ordered (Can. 2) that neophytes should 
not be hastily admitted to holy orders, 
but should undergo a probation of con- 
siderable length. This canon was evi- 
dently founded on the prohibition of 
St. Pauli (1 Tim. iii. 6), and occasioned 
by the ill effects which had arixen from 
neglecting it. In later times the neo- 
pays commonly met with, at least in 

urope, were converts from heresy, 
Judaism, or Islam. For these Gragory 
XIII. founded an ecclesiastical college. 
The matrimonial relations between 
spouses, of whom one has become a 
neophyte but the other refuses to leave 
his or her original persuasion, give rise to 
many difficult questions in canon law. 
The Catholic missionaries still use the 
term for their converts from the heathen, 
whose fervour and steadfastness are often 
found to equal anything recorded of the 
primitive neophytes. (Ferraris, Neo- 
phyti.) | 

WESTORIANS. A name given to 
the Christians who follow the doctrine 
of Nestorius, and hold that there are two 

rsons as well as two natures in Jesus 

hrist. These two distinct persons, the 
pereon of God and that of man, were, he 
said, bound together in Jesus Christ by a 
merely moral union—t.e. there was a 
conformity of will between the man 
Christ and God the Word, who dwelt in 
Him, and hence the properties of one 
nature or person could not be ascribed 
to the other. He rejected, e.g., such 
expressions as the “ Word suffered,” on 


3 “Querant in suis codicibus in quibus 
defanctorum est annotata de’ csitio.” @, loe. 


ott. 
? Bede, H. E. v. 
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the ground that it was the man Ohrist 
and not God the Word who was capable 
of suffering ; ‘‘ Mary is the mother of God,” 
since Christ indeed had a mother, but 
God had none (Petav. * De Incarnat.” 
1.9). Buta full account of the doctrine 
and history of Nestorius has been given 
in the article on the Council of Ephesus, 
and we confine ourselves to the history 
of the Nestorian Ohurch. 

The Nestorians had their original 
home and centre in Chaldsea and Meso- 
eben Christianity, it is said, was 
irst preached there by Mar Addai and 
Mar Mari, of the number of the Seventy. 
The Lishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon 
held the chief see in these parts, and 
alter the schism became independent of 
Anticch.! The famous school of Edessa 
and the writings of Theodore of Mop- 
suestia pene the way for Nestorian- 
ism, and when in 493 Babseus, whom 
the metropolitan Barsumas of Nisibis 
had won over to Nestorianism, ascended 
the throne of Seleucia-Ctesiphon, Catho- 
licism disappeared almost entirely in Me- 
sopotamia. The Persians for obvious 
reasons encouraged the schism which 
separated their Christian subjects from 
the Greek church of the Byzantine 
empire. The Persian kingdom was the 
refuge of Nestorianism. ‘Thence it spread 
not only throuzh Mesopotamia, Chaldea, 
and Persia, but also to Arabia, Egypt, 
Media, Bactria, Hyrcania, India, and even 
China. The Nestorian Patriarch in the 
eleventh century had twenty-five metro- 
politans under him ; the Nestorian “ com- 
municon extended from China to Jerusa- 
lem, and its numbers, with those of the 
Monophysites, are said to have surpassed 
those of the Greek and Latin Churches 
together” (Newman's “ Arians,” p. 426). 

Towards the end of the fourteenth 
century the Nestorian numbers fell 
rapidly, owing to the persecution by the 
Mongol king Timour, Later, the Nes 
torians suflered from internal schism. 
On occasion of a contested election to the 
Patriarchate three bishops and many 
priests appealed to pole ulius II., who 
in 1553 proclaimed Sulaka “ Patriarch of 
the Chaldeans,” and thus began the series 
of patriarchs for the Chaldeans or de- 
scendants of Nestorians, who have re- 
nounced Nestorian doctrine and are in 


1 Assemani holds it for certain that till fhe 
schism the Bishop of Seleucia was a mere 
metropolitan subject to the Patriarch of Antioch. 
He must, however, have been superior in est}- 
mation to the other metropolitans, 
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union with the Pope. In 1582 ar. arch- 
bishop, Simeon, who had separated some 
‘ears previously from the Nestorian 
Patriarch, and called himself Patriarch 
of Kurdistan, also submitted to the Pope, 
and he too received from Rome the title 
of Chaldean Patriarch. These reunions 
with the Catholic Church did not last 
long. But since the middle of the six- 
teenth century there were two Nestorian 
Patriarchs, one residing at Mosul, another 
in Central Kurdistan, and the constant 
intestine strife favoured the ettorts of the 
Roman missionaries. In 1780 the Nes- 
toria.. Patriarch Mar Elias at Mosul 
became a Oatholic, and consequently it is 
only by the Lake of Urumiah and among 
the mountains of Kurdistan that Nes-~ 
torians are found. The Christians in the 
low countries by the banks of the Tigris 
are Chaldeans—t.e. the descendants of 
Nestorians, now re-united to the Catholic 
Church. The Nestorians proper call 
themselves Suraya (Syrian) Christiane, 
Meshihaye (Christians) Nestoraye, but 
never Chaldeans, which name is ex- 
clusively reserved to Catholics. It is 
true the Nestorian Patriarch calls him- 
self “Patriarch of the Chaldeans in the 
Kast,” but this title he only only assumes 
in order to place himself on a level with 
the Catholic Patriarch at Mosul, and to 
avoid being regarded by the Latins as the 
head of an heretical sect. 

The Bishop of Seleucia aud Ctesiphon 
received the title of Catholicos in the 
fourth century—as representative in the 
East of the Antiochene Patriarch. He 
himself assumed the title of Patriarch 
after the schism. Till the middle of the 
fifteenth century he was chosen by the 
metropolitans and other bishops. These 
last assembled with the archdeacon of 
the former Patriarch and with the chief 
laity and chose the new Patriarch 
unanimously. In difficulty, recourse 
was had to the lot, and from 987 the 
secular power confirmed thie election. 
Since 1450 the Patriarch has been chosen 
from one family, and generally the office 
has descended from uncle to nephew. 
The indispensable qualification tor s 
Patriarch is that his mother during her 
pregnancy and while suckling her child, 
and the new Patriarch himself till the 
time of his election, should never have 
tasted flesh-meat. The Patriarch cons 
firms the election of bishops, translates 
and deposes them. He alone consecrates 
the holy oils; no book can be published 
without his approbation. He prescribes 
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| the liturgical rulee and his name is nae 


mentioned in the daily office. 
Patriarch also exercises civil jurisdiction 
in cases where Nestorians only are con- 
cerned, and though there is a right of 
appeal to the Emir, it is seldom used. 
In 872 the residence of the Patriarch was 
transferred from Seleucia to Bagdad; 
from 1258 onwards, he resided in various 

laces ; after 1560 he lived in the neigh- 

urhood of Mosul. After Flias XI., patri- 
arch of Mosul, had been reconciled to the 
Catholic Church in 1780, the Bishop of 
Urumiah, who had assumed the title of 
Patriarch long before in 1582, became the 
only Nestorian Patriarch. In 1590 he 
withdrew to Kochanes, in Kurdistan, 
In 1842 his residence was burnt by the 
Emir, Nurallah , next year he was 
driven by the K to Mosul; but in 
1848 he returned to Kochanes (Badger, 
vol. 1. pp. 258, 374.) His income ‘s got 
from a poll-tax levied every three years, 
from commutation of excommunications 
into fines, and from a tithe on the first- 
fruits contributed for the support or the 
churches, 

The new bishops used to be chosen by 
clergy and laity in the presence of the 
provincial bishops. At present they are 
chosen, if any suitable candidate can be 
found in this way, from the relatives of 
the former bishop. The bishop is cvnse- 
crated by the Patriarch and sometimes by 
the metropolitan; but in the latter case 
he must receive the completion of the 
rite, involving the confirmation of the 
election, from the Patriarch himself. 
Diocesan synods are to be held twice a 
year, those of the metropolitan province 
annually, those of tiie Patriarchate every 
four hie ge ae 8 in distant places 
may send, instead of personal appea: 
an account of their dioceses ack eens of 
union to the Patriarch once every six 
years. Married men or widowers cannot 
become bishops, metropolitans, or patri- 
archs. A law of the Patriarch us 
in 499 permitted the reiterated nuptials 
even of the highest ecclesiastics; but it 
was repealed by the Patriarch Mar-Abas 
in 6144. Still the letter of two canons 
in the Sinhados assumes that bishops may 
be married (Badger, vol. ii. ch. 36, p. 
180). The metropolitan (matran) has 
no power over his suffagans, except that 
of summoning them to synods and con- 
secrating them. The isual title of the 
bishop is “ Abuna” (Father). He is 
supported by an annua. poil-tax, gifts in 
kind at harvest-time, foes for ordination, 
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gonsecration of churchos, dispensations 
far marriage, &c. The diocese of the 
Patriarch is in Central Kurdistan. There 
are eight metropolitans with seven 
bishops. The whole Nestorian popula- 
tion amounts to about 70,000 (“ Siulber- 

1.” p. 222). The archdeacon is the 
bishop's vicar in the spiritual and tem- 
poral matters. The chorepiscopus hela 
or visitor, corresponding to the Greek 
weptodevtns) visits the country churches. 
He instructs the country clergy in their 
functions, sees that the episcopal dues are 
collected, superintends the election of 

arish-priests, &c. His place is at the 
ishop’s left, that of the archdeacon at 
his right. Next comes the archpriest, 
who is the chorepiscopus of the city. 

The parish-priests, who are married 
ad may even marry again after ordina- 
tior, are chosen by the people, the bishop 
confirming the choice. An oflice peculiar 
to the Nestorians is that of the Sciahara 
or cluric, who is responsible for the night- 
hours of the Breviary cflice. He is only, 
as a rule, a cantor (amura) by ordination, 
although he is called deacon or priest. 
The parish-priests, though they have 
great influence and are consulted in all 
political and domestic affairs of import- 
ance, get very little money and follow a 
trade, There are two minor orders, 
reader and subdeacon; three higher, 
deacon, priest, bishop. The tonsure is 
given before the lectorate. 

The monasteries, once numerous 
among the Nestorians, are now extinct. 
The only old monastery is in the hands 
of the Chaldeans—1.e. Catholics of the 
same rite, and no new ones have arisen. 
The monastic profession declined after the 
fourteenth century, when vows of chastity 
were no lonzer re;arded as irrevocable. 
Ihe canons, however, required monks and 
nuns who married to do so privately and 
with the bishop’s leave. A monk and 
nun before their marriage were subjected 
to penance. Although there are now no 
nunneries, there are women under 
vemporary' vows of chastity who occupy 
.aemeelves in works of Christian charity 
(Badger, vol. ii. p. nt) 

(Assemani, “Bibl. Orient.” P. ii. 
cap. 1-6. Badger, “The Nestorians and 
their Rituals,” London, 1852. Silber- 
aagl, “ Kirchen des Orients,” pp. 202 seq.) 

NICEWE CoumCILS. The main 
history of the Nicene councils has been 

31 It appears, however, to be very possible 


to ottain release from these vows (Badger, 
wal. ii p. 179). 
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already given—that of the furmer in the 
articles AR1ans and Creeps, that of the 
latter under Iconoctasts. Little need be 
added here. For the convocation, presi- 
dency, &c., of both, see the article 
OouNcILs. 

1. The First Nicene and First General 
Council met in 825, after Constantine 
had sent Hosius to Alexandria in order 
to reconcile the Catholics and Arians 
and the mission had proved unsuccessful, - 
The bishops, according to Athanasius, who 
was present, were 3]38 in number, mostly 
from the vast, though Hosius of Cordova 
played a great part in the council, and 
the Roman bishop was represented by 
the priests Vitus and Vincentius, Besides 
asserting the full and consubstantial 
divinity of the Son, the council dealt 
with various matters of discipline, especi- 
ally the Paschal controversy (see EasTER) 
and the Meletian schism. The canons 
are twenty in number, for the eighty 
Arabic canons are mostly of much later 
date. Neophytes were not to be or 
dained (Canon 2), clerica not to live with 
rubintroducte (3); the metropolitaus to 
confinn and superintend episcopal elec- 
tions (4); no bishop to receive persons 
excommunicated by another, but an appeal 
might be made to the provincial council 
i the patriarchal rights of Rome, 
Alexandria, and Antioch were to be 
maintained (6); decisions follow on the 
rights of the Bishop of Jerusalem (see 
JERUSALEM); on the reconciliation of the 
Cathari or Novatians (8); then come 
penitential canons (o-14): canons on 
usury, change of place by the clergy, &c. 
(15-17) ; subjection of deacons to priests 
(18); the disciples of Paul of Samosata 
were to be rebaptised before they werg 
received into the Church (19); prayer 
was to be made standing on Sundays and 
during aster time. (See also CELIBACY.) 

2. The Second Nicene Council, the 
Seventh General, met in 787 under 
Tarasius. Besides defining the ve1era- 
tion due to holy images, the council pub- 
lished twenty-two canons, in which the 
so-called A postolic Canons, and the cecu- 
menical character of the Council] in Trullo 
were recognised, clerics forbidden to leave 
the church where they had been stationed, _ 
the lives of bishops, the relations of clerics 
and nuns regulated, double monasteries for- 
bidden, &c., &c. For the position taken 
by Rome with reference to some of these 
enactments, see TRULLO, CoUNCIL TR 

wimBus. (See AURROLE. ] 

wocTuRm. (See BreviaRy.| 
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WOMINATION. One of the ways 
by which the ee ere of a bishop to a 
see may be effected. The ordinary mode is 
that of election by the chapter; this has 
been the rule ever since, in the Empire, 
the Concordat of Worms (1122) put an 
end to the abuse of the emperor's inveat~ 
ing bishops by “ring and crosier,’ and 
sings, in England, the Papal interdict 
compelled King John to cease from forcing 
ois nominee upon the see of Norwich. In 
France, by the Concordat of 1515 [Cox- 
oorDAT], the Holy See conceded the 
nomination to bishoprics to the Kings of 
France, but the persons chosen were to 
be confirmed by the Pope, after due 
inquiry into their canonical qualifications. 
Under the Concordat of 1502 the nomina- 
tion, with a similar proviso, continues to 
be in the hands of the French Government, 
Not the King of France only, but the 
Kings of Spain, Portugal, and the Two 
Sicilies, and the Touse of Austria, ob- 
tained this right of nomination. It was 
extended even to the President of Hayti, 
by a Concordat signed in 1860, Yet, as 
Buss well remarks,’ the monarchical 
principle does not imply or require such 
a right; and if it be said that it is part 
of that surveillance which a civil ruler 
must exercise over all that passes within 
his dominions, “one may answer that it 
is solicitude for ecclesiastical interests 
which ought to determine the election of 
@ bishop, and that this solicitude is more 
to be expected in an ecclesiastical body 
than in ihe geovernmert.” 

WOMOCANON (yopos, law; cavov, 
rule). Collections of the canons of re- 
coynised councils, and of such portions of 
the civil law as refer to Church matters, 
are called by this name. The earliest is 
that of Fulgentius, a deacon of the Church 
of Carthage in the sixth century. The 
best known is that compiled in the ninth 
certury by the celebrated Photius, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople ; it contains the 
ancient canons down to and including 
those of the Seventh General Council, or 
second of Niceea (787), and the imperial 
constitutions affecting the church to the 
same date. Balsamon, chartophylax at 
Constantinople in the thirteenth century, 
edded a commentary to the work of Pho- 
tus. The Nomocanon which goes under 
the name of St. Wladimir, and is accepted 
as the basis of canon Jaw in Russia, con- 
tains canons which are not recognised by 
the Western Church. 

woms. (See Bruviary.] 

1 Art. “Bishop,” in Wetzer and Welte. 
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WOVATIANISM. Novatian, ¢@ 
Stoic philosopher, was delivered, as i 
said, from demoniacal possession by the 
exorcisms of the Church, and became a 
catechumen. In danger of death, he re- 
ceived clinical baptism, and afterwards, 
without being confirmed, was ordained 
priest. During persecution he refused to as- 
sist his brethren, but, later on, he protested 
against the laxity of the Roman clergy in 
receiving the lapsed to penance, and led 
away many Roman priests, Afterwards, 
he was a bitter opponent of Pope Corne=- 
lius, on the ground that he was a dibel- 
laticus; persuaded three country bishops 
to consecrate him in the year 251, and 
thus became, in Fleury’s words, “ the first 
Anti-Pope ” (Fleury, ii. p. 220). He con- 
secrated new bishops and sent them as 
emissaries to various parts (Cyprian, 
Ip. lv.). 

IIe added heresy to schism, for he 
denied the Church's power to absolve the 
lapsed! (Pacian, “ Ad Symphor.” Ep. 3). 
He was condemned in councils at Rome 
and Carthave, and by Iionysius of 
Alexandria, Ilis sect, however, continued, 
and won adherents in Constantinople, 
Asia Minor, and especially Phrygia. Like 
the Montanists, they condemned second 
marriage, and they rebaptised Catholica 
who joined them. They cailed themselves 
“the pure” (xadapots, Euseb, “H. E.” vis 
43). Ivenat the NiceneCouncil, Ascesius, 
a Novatian bishop, defended these severer 
ere on penance (Socrates, “ H. E.” 
1. 


A modern historian (Baur, “ Kirchen- 

eschichte,” i. p. 367) has said with 
justice that the Cathari, or Novatians, 
sacrificed the catholicity to the sanctity of 
the Church. Undoubtedly, the full privi- 
leges of the Church are for the pure, and 
the pure alone. But the Church is the 
steward of the Divine mysteries, and it is 
her oftice, through the means of grace ene 
trusted to her, to effect and to renew that 
pasty of heart which she requires from 

er children. The Church hue neither 
the power nor the will to exclude those 
who truly repent. Hatred of sin and 
mercy to sinners is the double lesson 
taught by her Divine Founder. If she 
refused to receive sinners, she would 
cease to be catholic; if she received them 

1 It must be remembered how strict the 

discipline of the Church was in those da 
Thus Cyprian (Ep. lv.) tells us that some of 
Catholic bishops absolutely refused to acceg 
the repentance of any one who had committed 
adultery: “totum ponitenti@ locum eontre 
adulteria cluserunt.” 
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without true repentance, she would cease 
tobeholy. (The principal authorities on 
the Novatian schism are Euseb, “ H. 1s.” 
vi. 43 seg.; Cyprian’s numerous Epistles 
to Cornelius. Pacian, Ep. 3, “Ad 
Symphorian.” thus sums up the doctrine 
of Novatani “Quod mortale peccatum 
ecclesia donare non possit, imo quod ipsa 


pees: recipiendo peccantes.” For the 
ater history of the Novatians, see Socrat. 
“HB.” vy. 21; 22.) 


NOVICE, NOVITIATE (Lat. nov- 
tius), The name of “novice” is given to 
those persons, whether men or women, 
and whatever their age may be, who have 
eu:tered some religious house and desire to 
embrace its rule. Upon entering, they 
assume the habit of the order or congre- 
gation, and follow the community life and 
customs. The term of probation, or 
“novitiate,” is at least for one year; ! 
sometimes it extends to two or three years. 
During that period neither is the order 
bound to the novice nor the novice to the 
order. At the end of the term the order 
is in no wey bound to allow the novice to 
make his profession, if he does not seem 
to those in authority likely to adorn the 
religious life; and the novice, on the other 
hand, may quit the order without censure, 
and retains, should he do so, the poe 
which he possessed at the time of his ad- 
mission, or which he may have subse- 
quently become possessed of. Nor can 
he, while a novice, legally renounce such 
property in favour of the order, unless 
with the licence of the bishop and within 
the two months next preceding his pro- 
fession.* But he may make a will in favour 
of the order which he has joined, and for 
this reason—because it is in his power at 
any time, if he decides not to go on to 

ofession, to cancel his will. The fact of 
fis having made it is therefore no restraint 
upon his leaving the order if he thinks 
himself unfit for it; whereas, if he had 
renounced his property altogether in 
favour of the order, or his parents had re- 
nounced it for him, this fact would tend 
to restrain his freedom in the event of a 
sudden reaction of feeling coming upon him 
soon after his becoming a novice. 
he earliest age at which profession is 
allowable was fixed by the Council of 
Trent at sixteen years. 
The name “ novitiate” is also some- 
! Conc. Trid. seas, xxv. 0. 15, de Reg. et 
on. 
2 Cone. Trid. seas. xxv. cap. 16, De Reg. et 


Mon. But this veto upon renunciation does 
net apply to novices in the Society of Jesus. 
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times given to the house, or separate 
building, in which novices pass their time 
of probation. (Ferraris, Novtius.) 
wow (Lat. nonna. From the fifth 
century nonnus and nonna occur pretty fre- 
quently in relation to monks and nuns, 8 
sense of quasi-tilial respect being attachea 
to the words. Comp. the Gr, vavva, aunt, 
aud the It. nonno and nonna, grandfather 
and grandmother). A nun is a maid or 
widow who has consecrated herself to 
God by the three vows of poverty, cha 
tity, and obedience, and bound herselt to 
live in a convent under a certain rule. 

1, Ziistorwal.— Hélyot and other 
French ecclesiastical writers of the last 
century were of opinion that the founder 
of the first nunnery was St. Syncletica of 
Egypt, of whom an ancient life is extant, 
written not later than the end of the 
fourth century.! This opinion was chietly 
grounded on the belief that the author of 
that life was St. Athanasius, who thus 
would have been the biographer both of 
the first monk (St, Antony) and of the 
first nun. But the difference of style is 
too great to allow us to ascribe the latter 
work to 8t. Athanasius, No earlier 
notice of a nunnery occurs than that 
found in the saint’s life of St. Antony, 
who, when he was renouncing the world 
(about 270), placed his sister in a house 
of virgins (map6évwyv), and many years 
afterwards rejoiced to find her persevering 
in a chaste and holy life, and ruling other 
virgins siinilarly minded. But long before 
the institution of nunneries, and even 
side by side with them long after their 
first establishment, the Church recog- 
nised and encouraged several classes of 
pious women, such as widows, deacon- 
esses, hospitallers, canonesses (canontce ; 
their principal duty was the care of 
funerals), ascetri@, and consecrated 
Virgins living with their parents.* The 
letters of St. Jerome? give us a clear 
view of the austere and exalted life led 
by these last. Towards the end of the 
fourth century nunneries began to be 
multiplied at Rome. St. Augustine 
founded one at Hippo under his own 
sister as superior, and gave to it a rule 
which is extant in his 109th Fpistle 
St. Scholastica, the sista ve? St. Benedict, 
founded and governed a nunnery unde! 
her brother's direction. The rule of 


1 Alban Butler, Jan.53 Hélyot, Dissert, 
Prélim. § 8. 

2 On all these, see Thomassin, Vetus of Nova 
Discipl. 1. tii. 61-2, 

5 “ Ad Eustochium,” “ Ad Marcellam,” he 
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enclosure [ENcLosuRE] was gradually 
enforced on nunneries with more and 
more of strictness. A French council 
(765) says: '— Nuns must not go forth 
out of their monastery; but if any among 
them have fallen into a fault, let her do 
penance within the rere under the 
direction of the bishop.” The chapter 
 Periculoso” of Boniface VIIL. settled 
the question irrevocably; enclosure has 
been since imposed on all nuns taking 
solemn vows. Nevertheless some convents 
have evaded the rizvour of the rule, and 
the Holy See has tolerated their conduct. 

The primitive practice in the Church 
was, that virgins becoming nuns should 
be veiled and consecrated by the bishop. 
In process of time, “through oversight 
occasionally, but more frequently owing 
to absence or pressure of occupation on 
the part of the bishops” (Thomassin), the 
ancien practice ceased tu be strictly ob- 
served, and great numbers were veiled by 
the abbesses, or by simple priests. This 
was strongly condemned as an abuse by 
several French councils, and the right of 
veiling virgins was reserved to the 
bishops; presbyters, however, might give 
the veil to widows. Thomassin infers, 
from a canon of the Council of Tribur 
(805), that the Fathers of that council 
recognised two veils—oue, that of pro- 
bation, with which a young girl might 
clegbe herself as early as twelve years; 
tap other the veil of consecration, to be 
given by the bishop, and not to be as- 
sumed till she was twenty-five years old. 

The capitularies of Charlemagne and 
his son order the suppression or consoli- 
dation of smal] nunneries, in which it 
was thought the rule could not be per- 
fectly observed. 

It may be stated as a general fact, 
applicable to nearly all the great orders 
oF men, that, soon after the foundation of 
each, an order vr orders of women, 
subject to or in connection with it, was 
established, in which the rule and statutes 
of the founder were, so far as the diffe 
rence of sex permitted, punctually ob- 
served. Even the Society of Jesus is not 
an exception, for although the founder 
obtained a prohibition from the pe 
against the Company's undertaking the 
direction of nuns, the “ Dames Anglaises,” 
and several more recent institutes, though 
not otherwise connected with the Society, 
follow the rule of St. Ignatius. 

If we consider the four principal 
monastic rules separately, we find that— 

3 Thomassin, L, iii, 47. 
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e. The rule of St. Bal erLUaws] 

was the basis of that framed by Al 

atriarch of Jerusalem, for the order o 
Mount Carmel [CarMELiTEs], and adopted 
in its original rigour by St. Teresa, for 
the order of Discalced Carmelites, which 
she founded in 1562. 

b. The rule of St. Austin is followed 
by communities of nuns annexed to eve 
congregation of Austin canons pee 
hermits; also by Dominican nuns and 
the Ursulines. <All, or nearly all, the 
communities of women founded since the 
Council of Trent follow the rule of 8t. 
Augustine, but have in addition a bod 
of constitutions or customs suited to th 
special end and spirit. 

ce. Therule of St. Benedict is followed 
by the nuns of Camaldoli, Vallombrosa, 
and Fontevrault. (See Hélyot.) 

ad. The rule of St. Francis of Assisi is 
embraced by the order of nuns cal'ed 
Poor Clares, founded by St. Clare; this 
is the second order of St. Francis. 

The nuns of St. Jerome follow a rule 
found in the works of that doctor; the 
nuns of the Visitation (1610), one given 
them by St. Francis de Sales; it is the 
rule of St. Austin with a number of 
slight modifications. 

2. Rights and Obligattons.—Of the 
numerous and minute regulations con- 
tained in the canon law touching the 


rizhts, obligations, and privileges of 
religious women, @ few of the more ime 


porn are here subjoined. The general 
irection of all their houses is vested in 
the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars [ConergGaTIONs, Roman;. The 
orders and congregations of recent origin 
are usually under the ordinary jurie- 
diction of the bishops ; of the older orders, 
some are under the jurisdiction of regulars, 
It is an exceptional case when, as with 
the Brigittines, and the order of Fontev- 
rault, the homes of the connected congre= 

ation of men are (or were) under the 
jurisdiction of the superior general df the 
nuns. Nearly all nuns who are bound 
by solemn vows are under the obligation 
of performing the divine office in choir, 
and this they must do for themselves; 
their chaplains may not undertake it for 
them. The bishop may control ther 
music, They use either the Roman 
Breviary or that approved for some order 
of men. They may solemnise, so it be 
done moderately and discreetly, their 
titular feast. The number of religious 
who can be received in any convent is 
determined according to the amount of 
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revenues, or of customary alms, available 
for their support. Nuns are allowed to 
receive young girls as boarders for edu- 
sation, but upon many conditions—e.g. 
the consent of the Sacred Congregation 
must be obtained; the boarders must 
sloep in a separate building or wing; 
they must not be under seven or above 
twenty-five years, and if any one of them 
desires to become a nun, she cannot do 
so without being first interrogated by the 
bishop or his deputy, so that the sincere 
and voluntary character of her wish may 
be tested. The novitiate, which postulants 
in early times often passed before they 
took the habit, cannot now be passed in 
@ secular dress. Nuns cannot stand in 
the relation of sponsora, While on the 
one hand those are excommunicated who 
attempt to force any virgin or widow to 
become a nun against her will, those on 
the other are visited with the same penalty 
who without just cause hinder any woman 
from assuming the religious habit and 
taking vows. 

The confessors of nuns must be selected 
and approved by the bishop for convents 
subject to him. For convents subject to 

the regular prelate appoints con- 

fessors, subject to the approbation of the 

bishop. In either case a confessor cannot 

ropes ae in the agi monastery 
Fr & period exceeding t. ears. 

5 Government, mode of life, the veil, 
§c.—The superiors of nuns are elected in 
chapter by secret voting’ (see ABBFss), 
in some cases for life, but generally for a 
term of years. In every convent there is 
& superior and a mistress of novices; the 
other offices vary. The bishop often ap- 
points a canon, or an experienced priest, 
to exercise his authority in regard to 
the external government of the convent. 
Nuns take their meals in common, but 
each must have her separate cell. With 

to diet, fasting, clothing, taking 
the discipline, mode of saying office, &c., 
there is an infinite diversity of practice in 
the different orders and congregations. 
In primitive times, when a virgin con- 
eecrated herself to God, her hair was cut 
off; this is expressly mentioned in the 
lives of St. Syncletica (fourth century) 
ani St. Gertrude of Nivelle (seventh cen- 
tury).® The white veil of reception is 
given to the postulant either by the bishop 
or the superior at the commencement of 
her novitiate; the veil of profession (which 
! Cone. Trid. sess. xxv. 6, De Reg. et Mon. 
® Alban Butler, Jan. 5, Mar. 17, Wetzer and 
Welte, ‘ Gertrude.’ 
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is black in some ordera, white in others) 
is given by: the bishop at the end of 
it. (See Rgexicious Prorrssion.) The 
veil of a Christian nun symbolises con- 
tinence in flesh and spirit, holiness to the 
Lord. It signifies an espousal, not that har- 
monious union of two unlike human beings 
on which conjugal happiness depends, but 
& far more perfect union of two unlikes— 
viz. of the human soui and Christ, effected 
by means of peel: obedience, and the 
sacraments. (I*erraris, .Wontales; Thomas- 
sin, ‘“ Vetus et Nova Eecl. Dise.” Part I.) 

NUNCIO (nuntius, messenger). 
A Legate a latere of the Reman see 
Peient tl discharges a commission directed 
to special ends, and in its nature tempor 
ary; 8 Nuncio of the same see is its 
oe official representative at some 
oreign court. The diplomatic agents of 
the Pope are of three classes: nuncios, 
internuncios, and apostolic delegates. In 
1882 there were nuncios at the courts of 


Vienna, Madrid, Lisbon, and Rio de 


Janeiro, and to the republican government 
in Paris; internuncios at Munich and 
the Hague; and apostolic delegates at 
Costa Rica, Buenos Ayres, a Quito. 
In 1865, besides the capitals named, there 
Were nuncios at Brussels, Mexico, and 
Naples, and an internuncio at Florence. 
Before the French Revolution nuncios 
resided at Warsaw, Venice, Lucerne, 
Naples, Florence, Cologne, and Brussels. 
To the last named Clement VIII. com- 
mitted the oversight of the Dutch and Eng 
lish missions. A constitution of Benedict 
XLV. enjoins all nuncios to watch over the 
residence of bishops within their dioceses. 

Papal nuncios were formerly invested 
with an extensive jurisdiction; their 
tribunals were courts of appeal from the 
ordinary ecclesiastical courts of the 
countries in which they resided. From 
the language of one of the Tridentine 
decrees,’ it would appear that they some- 
times encroached on the rights of the 
bishops, and tried causes in the first 
instance. In Germany, the Archbishops 
of Mentz, Cologne, and Treves, who were 
Klectors of the empire and legats nats, 
resented, and often thwarted, the exercise 
of jurisdiction by the nuncios; and the 
establishment of a nunciature at Munich 
in 1785 by the Elector of Bavaria war 
the signal for an acrimonious controversy. 
The troubles arising out of the French 
Revolution soon absorbed the attention of 
the disputants; and the Munich nunciatare 
was abolishedin 1799. (Ferraris, Nunteue,} 

§ Sess. xxiv. 20, De Ref. 
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OATH. The calling on God tk wit- 
ness that the statement made is true cr to 
make the fulfilment of a promise bind 
under a more solemn obligation. Oaths 
were required on certain occasions in the 
Hebrew law (see, ¢.g., Exod. xxii. 10, 11; 
Deut. vi. 13, x. 20), and the prophets 
(e.g. Amos iv. 2; Is. xiv. 24; Jer. li. 14) 

k of God Himself as swearing. Two 
pices only two, so far as we remember) 

the O.T. scem at first sight to condemn 
swearing—viz. Zach. v. 3; Icclesiast.ix. 2, 
but it is clear from the context that false 
and perhaps rash swearing is meant. 

ere is, however, much more diffi- 
culty about our Lord’s teaching on oaths, 
and it is well known that some sects- e.g. 
the Waldenses, the Hussites, the “Scciety 
of Friends,” have believed that oatLs are 
forbidéen to Christians. In Matt. v. 
83-87, Christ certainly seems to forbid 
all oaths, whether direct—+.e. by the name 
of God Himself—or indirect—+.e. by 
objects related to God, such as the temple, 
heaven, &c. “Let your word be yea, yea, 
nay, nay, but whatis beyond this, is from 
the evil one.” St. James’s words (v. 7 
are to the same effect. On the other hand, 
St. Paul, far from contenting himself 
always with a simple “ yea,” or “ nay,” 
most distinctly calls God to witness the 
truth of his assertions (Rom. i. 9; 2 Cor. 
xi. 31; Gal. i. 20; Philip. i. 8; and 
especially 2 Oor. i. 23), and the fact 
seems to be that our Lord desired a state 
of perfection in his followers which would 
make oaths unnecessary, and therefure 
wrong, so long, at least, as they were a 
“little flock ” known to one another. A 
Christian’s character was to make his 
word as good as ais oath. In dealing, 
however, with the heathen world, Chris- 
tians could not expect their word to be 
taken in this way, and the presence of 
bad Christians in the Church made its 
actual state very different from that ideal 
which Christ set before his disciples. 
Many who could not be trusted to avoid 
the shameful sin of lying, might still 
shrink from the greater sin and shame of 
perjury; and hence the Church not only 
maittained the obligation of taking an 
oath when it waa required in civil courts, 
but also herself exacted oaths on cer- 
tain solemn occasions from her children 


She has ever taught the lawfulness of 
oaths, provided always that they are 
taken with judgment—é.e. for @ grave 
cause ; in a es provided the thing 
sworn be lawful; and in truth—¢.e. prow 
vided the thing sworn be true (Jer. iv. 2). 
ae the profession of faith imposed by 
nnocent III. on converted Waldenses; 
the Constitution of John XXII. against 
the Fraticelli, anno 1318; Prop. 48, 
among the propositions of Wickliff con 
demued by Martin V. and the Council of 
Constance, anno 1418.) 

Although it is always wicked to swear 
without a conviction that the thing swors 
is true, it is not always wrong to break a 
promise made on oath, A promissory 
oath to commit acrime is sinful, and to 
keep the promise is an additional sin. 
Again, notable change of circumstances 
may excuse from the keeping of an oath, 
Further, though, generally speaking, no 
earthly power can dispense from keeping 
an oath made in favour of another, still, 
in other cases a dispensation may be valid. 
Thus, a superior may dispense in an oath 
concerning things subject to his authority, 
because such an oath is unlawful, except 
with an implied condition—viz. if the 
person who has authority in the matter 
consents. A parent,cg, may atiul the 
promissory oaths of ns children below 
the age of puberty. So, again, un oath 
against the common good, or an oath ex- 
torted by fear or fraud, may be dispensed 
by the bishop or by thoee who have 
quasi-episcopal jurisdiction—eg. by a 
chapter in the vacancy of a see, oF again 
by confessors with power to dispense from 
vows. (St. Liguori, “Theol. Moral.” lib. 
iv. tract. 2.) 

Many solemn oaths ordered by the 
Church are made more solemn by touching 
the Gospels; and in the middle a 
persons swearing often touched the 
Blessed Sacrament, relics, the sacred ves- 
sely, &c. Such an oath was called 
“corporal,” a term which has nothing to 
do with the “corporal,” or linen cloth on 


| which tho Blossed Sacrament is laid, but 


samply refers to corporal or bodily con- 
tact with the sacred object. a askell, 
‘“‘ Monument. Rit.” vol. ii. p. li. seg.). 

OBEDIENCE. (See Evavext wr 
CounskLs. } 


OBLATES 


OBLATES. Oblates of St. Charles. 
This is a con tion of secular priests, 
who “offer” themselves (whence the 
name) to the bishop, to be employed by 
him in any part of the diocese he may 
choose, aiid upon any work which he 
may commit to them. St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, archbishop of Milan, having found 
in his large diocese, parts of which were 

eatly neglected or totally abandoned, 
the need of a band of zealous self-sacri- 
ficing labourers, who would be ready to 
and do at once whatever he com- 
manded them to do, founded this congre- 
gation of “ Oblates of the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Ambrose” in 1578. He estab- 
lished them in the church and presbytery 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Milan. Dividing 
the congregation into six “ assemblies,” 
he directed that two of these should 
always remain in the community house 
in the city, while the four others were at 
work in other parts of the diocese. There 
is a house of this camgregation at Ba 
water, having several afliliations in other 
parts of London. 

Oblates of St. Frances of Rome. A 
community of religious women, bound 
onl by simple vows, established at Rome 
in 148u. 


Oblates of Italy. An association of 
secular priests founded by some zeulous 
ecclesiastics at Turin in 1816. They 
have the charge of the mission of Eastern 
Burmah. 

Oblates of Mary Immacuate. A 
society of priests founded at Marseilles in 
1816 by Charles de Mazenod, afterwards 
bishop of the diocese. The Bishop of 
Marseilles for the time being is their 
superior general. Their numbers have 
increased greatly, and they have been of 
inestimable service by placing themselves 
at the disposal of the bishops to be em- 

loyed on the mission in Canada, British 

a ia, and the United States. These 
Oblates were introduced into the 
United States in 1848. There are not 
many in this country, but they have 
flourishing houses at Plattsburg, N. Y., 
and Rio Grande City and Brownsville, 
Texas. 

OBLATI. Children dedicated in 
their early years to the monastic state. 
[See BENEDicTINES ; ScHOOLs. ] 

OBLATI. A class of persons of 

hom ecclesiastical annals, especially in 
e middle ages, furnish frequent ex- 
amples, who “ offered” and gave them- 
selves and their to a monastery 
for the glory o and their own 
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nig im ent, The father of 
t. Hugh of Lincoln was an “ oblatus” 


in the monastery of the Great Chartreuse, 
in which the saint himself was a monk, 
and tenderly watched over his father’s 
old age. Benedict XIV. AY De Synodo 
Diceces.” vi. 3) says, that although oblate 
are not religious, yet if they have trane- 
ferred their entire property to the monas 
tery, retaining neither capital nor rent, 
they are ecciesiastical persons, and enjoy 
the privilegium fort, and immunity from 
eecular burdens. (Ferraris, Oblats Monae 
tersorum.) 

OCTAVARIuUM, Thep of the 
book is explained by its title, “ Octavae 
rium Romanum sive octaves festo 
lectiones secundi scilicet et tertii n 
singulis diebus recitands infra octavas 
sanctorum titularium, &c.” Mr. Maskell 
knows of no edition prior to the seven- 
teenth century. The use of the book is 
not obligatory on thore who have to say 
the divine office, though it is sometimes 
referred to in the Ordo. 

OCTAVE. The Christian, following 
the example of the Jewish, Church cele- 
brates certain feasts till the eighth or 
octave day. The number eight is su 
posed to represent perfection, for the 
seven days of the week are taken as 
figures of the ages of the world and the 
eighth of the eternal rest which is to 
follow them. 

Octaves are privileged or non-privi- 
lered; and the former, again, are pub- 
divided into classes. In the octaves of 
Kaster and Peutecost, no other feast 
may be kept and no commemoration 
made, except of a simple, if it falls 
after the first three days. In the octave 
of Epiphany (not, however, on the 
octave-day) the feast of the patron saint, 
title, or dedication of the Siurch may 
be kept. In the octave of Corpus Christi 
doubles may be kept (only doubles, how- 
ever, vf the first and second class can be 
transferred to this octave), but the octave 
day only gives place to a double of the 
first class. During non-privileged octaves 
even semi-doubles are celebrated. Those 
last, to which all octaves except those 
already enumerated belong, are i 
arranged in order of dignity, so that the 
lesser gives way to the greater in case 
of concurrence. (Gavantus, tom. ii. § 8, 


cap. 8.) 
OFFERTORY. (1) An 
which used to be @) ee 


sung 
while the faithful made Sais offerings of 
bread and wine for the Mass, of gifts fre 
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the sipport of the clergy, &c. From 
St. Augustine's time verses of the Paalins 
were sung in North Africa during the pre- 
sentation of the gifts, and the Offertury in 
the Roman Missal has been in use from 
ancient times, being found im the Anti- 
phonary of St. Gregory, though the 
precise date at which it was introduced 
is uncertain. The oblations of bread and 
wine by the faithful began to fall into 
disuse from about the year 1000, but the 
antiphon and its name are still retained. 
The Offertory is said immediately after 
the Creed.! (Le Brun, Benedict XIV.). 
2) The oblation of bread and wine 
My © priest, made after the recitation of 
the antiphon just mentioned. “The 
Ohurch does seal offer bread and wine, 
but not absolutely and in themselves; 
for in the new covenant no oblation is 
made of lifeless things: indeed, no obla- 
tion is made other than that of Jesus 
Ohrist ; wherefore the bread and wine are 
offered that He may make them his body 
and blood.” (Bossuet, “ Explic. des Priéres 
de la Messe.”) In the oblation the priest 
aks of the bread as “the spotless 
victim,” and of the chalice as the “ chalice 
of salvation” by anticipation—t.e. he looks 
forward ‘to the moment when they will 
be changed into the body and blood of 
Christ. All the ancient liturgies contain 
an oblation of the gifts before consecra- 
tion (see the comparative table in [am- 
mond’s “ Ancient Liturgies,” p. xxvi. seg.) ; 
but the five prayers with which the 
oblation ismade—* Suscipe, Sancte Pater,” 
“Otferimus tibi,” “In spiritu humilitatis,” 
Veni, Sanctificator,” “ Suscipe, Sancta 
Trinitas,” are of recent date, as ap- 
pears “from the silence of Walafrid, 
Amalarius, Rupert, and Innocent III.” 
concerning them (Benedict XIV. “ De 
Miss.” Il. x.) The incensation of the 
oblate or gifts in solemn Masses seems to 
have been little known in the West till 
the ninth century, when it was intro- 
duced in France. The ceremony occurs 
in the Greek liturgies (Ile Brun, tom. ii. 
2P.a.7). The great oblation of Christ's 
body and blood must be carefully distin- 
guished from the Offertory or anticipatory 
oblation of bread and wine. 
OILS, HOLY. There are three holy 
oils, consecrated by the bishop on Holy 


! Why does the priest say * Oremus” before 
the offertory ? Probably because some praver 
like that “ Super Sindonem” in the Ambrosian 
Mass has fallen out. This is Mr, Hammond’s 
See also “Oremus” in Smith and 


solution. 
Cheetham 
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Thursday, and received from him by the 
priests who have charge of parishes and 
districts. 

(1) The oil of catechumens, used in 
blessing fonts, in baptism, consecration of 
churches, of altars whether fixed or 
portable, ordination of priests, bleasing 
and coronation of kings and queens. 

(2) Chrism (see ConNFIRMATION), used 
in blessing the font, in baptism and con- 
firmation, consecration of a bishpp, of 

a and chalice, and in the blessing of 
l 

(3). Oil of the sick, used in extreme 
unction and the blessing of bells. 

The Rituale Romanum requires these 
oils to be kept in vessels of silver or 
alloyed metal (stangum—properly a mix- 
ture of silver and lead), in a decent lace, 
and under lock and key. The S. Cong, 
Rit, strictly forbids the pastor to keep 
them in his house, except in cases of 
necessity. (See “ Manuale Decret.” 2, 670- 
2). The oils of the past vear must not 
be used, but common oil, in lesser quan- 
tity, may be added to the blessed oils if 


ange A For the history of the use of 
these ois, see Barrism, CONFIRMATION, 
&e. &e. 


OLD CATHOLICS (AH-Katholiken). 
A name assumed by various priests and 
lay-people in Germany who protested 
against the Vatican definition of Papal 
infallibility, and formed themselves into 
@ separate body. 

carcely was the Vatican definition 
issued, when Dr. Déllinger solemnly pro- 
tested against it, as an innovation on 
Catholic doctrine. THe found large sup- 
rt in the universities. Nearly all 
atholics in the teaching body of Munich 
as Docenten), professors from Freiburg, 
reslau, Prague, Miinster, four professors 
from Bonn, jon the opposition. Some 
of them, such as Reusch, Langen, Fried- 
rich, were men of considerable reputation 
for ability, learning, and character, 
Nelac a course cae said of Dél- 
inger. e party loo or encourage= 
ment to those Gorin bishops who had 
been opposed to the definition, but in 
this they were disappointed. The leaders 
of the protesting movement were excom- 
municated. 

In 1871, at an Old Catholic Congress 
in Munich, but against the declared wish 
of Voéllinger, the resolution of forming 
Old Catholic congregations was formed, 
and on June 4, 1873, Dr. Reinkens was 
consecrated bishop by Heydekamp, 
Jansenist bishop of Deventer. The 
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bishop had a salary allotted him by the 
Government (16,000 thalers from Prussia, 
2,000 from Baden); but his jurisdiction 
over his adherents is very limited; the 
real power ia vested in a Synod of 
Deputies from the congregations, of 
whom the majority are laymen. In 
many cases the Catholic churches were 
made over to the Old Catholics by the 
Ulovernment, a result which was accele- 
rated by a decree of Pius IX. forbidding 
Catholic rites in all churches where 
partial possession had been granted to the 
new body. The cause of “ Old Catholic- 
ism” enjoyed the special favour of the 
Government then engaged in a contest 
with the Church. 

Facts, however, have proved that so 
inconsistent a position could uot be main- 
tained. The first synod, in 1874, changed 
the Tridentine doctrine on auricular 
confession and made fasting and ab- 
stinence voluntary ; the second, in 1875, 
reduced the number of feasts and set 
aside nearly all the canonical impediments 
of marriage, except those recognised by 
the State; the third, in 1876, permitted 

riests to marry and receive the nuptial 
essing, but forbade them to olficiate 
after marriaze ; the fifth, in 1878, allowed 
persons in holy orders to marry, and to 
poe all the functions of the ministry. 
is resolution was paseed in spite of a pro- 
test from the Jansenist Bishops of Holland. 
Friedrich and the Bonn professors, Langen, 
Menzel, and Reusch (previously vicar- 
general to the Old Catholic bishop), 
withdrew from their former associates. 
Reusch continued to officiate at Bonn, 
and thus formed a schism within a schism. 
There is no official census of the German 
Old Oatholics, for in 1880 Dr. Reinkens 
told his adherents to return themselves 
sim n doy Catholics; but it may be safely 
eaid that their number inthe wholeempire, 
to judge even by their own statements, 
does not reach 50,000. 

In Austria they are a very insignificant 
body, though they have two men of 
learning among them—viz. the Canonists 
Von Schulte and Maassen,. In Switzer- 
land only three priests refused submission 
to the Vatican Council ; but a “ Christian- 
Catholic” Church was formed in great 
part from the most disreputable elements 
ander the auspices of the cantonal 
governments, ward Herzog was 
consecrated bishop by Dr. Reinkens in 
September 1876. The “Christian-Catho- 
lic” Oburch has a married priesthood, a 
vernacular liturgy, and bas made con- 
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fession voluntary. This body i visibly 
dwindling away. Attempts have been 
made to erect schismatical churches by 
the ex-Dominican Prota-Giurleo ast 
Naples, in Spain by the priest Aguazo, in 
Mexico by eighteen priests, in France by 
the eloquent ex-Carmelite Loysor (“ Rec- 
teur de l'Eglise Catholique Gallicane) ;” 
but they do not deserve serious notice. 
(From the art. “ Alt-Katholiken ” in the 
new edition of the “ Kirchen-Lexikon.” 
See also ARMENIANS, in the Appendix to 
this Dictionary.) 

OMOPHORION. [See Pattrum.] 

OnwTOLOGISM. This is the Lame, 
first given by Gioberti, which designates 
a form of Platonic Mysticism whose prin- 
ciples were inculcated by Marsilius 
Ficinus, systematically constructed by 
Malstraache, and again recast by the 
above-mentioned Gioberti. The name 
denotes that it is a first principle of the 
theory of cognition which lies at the basis 
of the system; that the order of intel- 
lectual apprehension follows the order of 
real being. The necessary, self-existing 
being is first in the real order; therefore 
it is the first object of intellectual vision, 
and ig that in and by which overy con- 
tingent and created existence becomes 
visible. Gioberti’s theory was, for a 
time, very attractive to many Catholics, 
and seemed likely to gain an extensive 
sway. It was very vigorously contro- 
verted by Liberatore and others as con- 
trary to the doctrine of St. Thomas, as 
rationally groundless, and as leading logi« 
cally to consequences which are theo- 
logically unsound and incompatible with 
dogmas of faith. On account of this 
dangerous tlieological tendency seven 
propositions, embracing the fundamental 
tenets of Ontologism, were censured by 
the Sel See, us propositions which can- 
not safely be taught, in a decree of the 
congregation of the Inquisition bearing 
date September 18, 1861. 

Prop. I. An immediate cognition of 
God, at least habitual, is essential to the 
human intellect, so that without this it 
can have cognition of nothing, inasmuch 
as it is the intellectual light itself. 

II. The being which we perceive by 
the intellect in all things, and without 
which we intellectually perceive nothing, 
is the divine being. 

IlI. The universals, considered @ 
parte ret, are not really distinguished 
from God. 

1V. The congenital knowledge of God, 
as being in the aimple sense of the term 
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involves in an eminent mode every other 
cognition, so that by it we possess an 
implicit cognition of every being under 
ay see in which it is cognoscible. 

. All other ideas are nothing but 
modifications of the idea, in which God 
is intellectually perceived as being, in the 
simple sense of the term. 

"I, Created things are in God as a 
part is in a whole, not indeed in a formal 
whole, but in one which is intinite and 
most simple, which places its guast parts 
outside ci itself, without any division or 
diminution of itself. 

VII. Creation can be thus explained : 
God, in the special act in which He intel- 
lectually cognises and wills Himself as 
distinct from any determinate creature— 
6.g. man—produces that creature. 

Various attempts were made by par- 
tisans of Ontologism to maintain that this 
censure of the Holy See was not directed 
against this system, but against another 
species of pantheistic Ontoloyism taught 
in Germany. But one of their number, 
M. Brancherau, having a conscientious 
doubt on the subject, drew upa Jursuat| 
of the doctrine contained in a text-boo 
which he had himself composed, come 
prised in fifteen theses, which hesubmitted 
to the Roman congregation for judgment. 
The decision was given in September, 
1862, pronouncing the substantial identity 
of these propositions with the seven 
already disapproved, and declaring that 
they fell under the same censure, that 
they consequently could not be taught, 


and that the text-book itself, which was ; 


only a development of the same theses, 
could not be laced in the hands of pupils. 
On February 22, 1866, a decree of the 
united Congregations of the Inquisition 
and of the Index, formally approved by 
tho Holy Father, consired the writings 
of Prof. Ubeghs, of Louvain, another dis- 
tinguished Ontulogist, aa containing the 
same doctrine condemned in the seven 
ropositions. During the same year M. 

ugonin, who had been nominated to an 
episcopal see in France, was required by 
the Papal Nuncio at Paris, as a condition 
of receiving the confirmation of his ap- 
pointment, to publish a retractation of 
the doctrine contained in his “ Etudes 
Philosophiques, Ontologie,’ and to promise 
to do all which depended on him in the 
episcopal office to prevent the teaching of 
this same doctrine in the schools of 
France. All these distinguished persons 
submitted with docility to the sentence 
of Rome. Since it has become manifest 
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that the Holy See did intend to condemn 
as unsafe the fundamental doctrine of 
Ontologism proper—viz. that the human 
intellect has an immediate cognition of 
God as its proper object and the principle 
of all its cognitions—the system fas 
fallen dead, so far as Oatholics are co2~- 
cerned. It still lingers, under various 
modifications, by which the genuine idea 
which lies at its basis is so far altered or 
obscured as to be comparatively harmless, 
and really or apparently exempt from 
positive censure. In such shapes, how: 
ever, it is no longer potent to attract 
thoroughgoing thinkers, and is of small 
moment. 

(Kleutgen gives a brief but thorough 
exposition of the seven propositigns, with 
a refutation of the errors cont&ined in 
them, in a work which in the French 
translation is entitled “ Ontologisme jugé 

ar le Saint-Siége.” [Pariss: Gaume 
Piates et J. Duprey, 8 Rue de l’Abbaye, 
1867.] The works of Cardinal Dechamps 
may also be consulted for information 
concerning the controversy.) 

OPUS OPERATUM. A word used 
by mediseval theologians and adopted by 
the Council of Trent ocar vii. can. 8 
to express the nature of the effects whic 
the sacraments produce. Man has the 
power by the perversity of his will to stay 
the efficacy of the sacraments; and certain 
dispositions—such as the love of God and 
man, or again, true repentance and sincere 
purpose of amendment—are absolutely 
necessary, in those who have the use of 
reason, in order that they may derive 
benefit from the sacraments. These 
dispositions, however, are only conditions 
without which the grace of the sacra- 
ments cannot be received. The grace 
itself comes not from them, but from the 
institution of Ohrist. 

The following clear explanation is 
given by Bellarmin (“ Do Sacramentis,” 
lib. ii. 1). In justification, he says, as 
received through the sacraments, many 
causes concur: on God's part, the will te 
employ the sensible sign; on Christ’s part, 
his Passion and merits; on the part o 
the minister, power and intention; os 
the part of the recipient, the will to re 
ceive the sacrament, faith, and re 
pentance; on the part of the sacrament, 
the application of the sensible sign. “ But 
of all these, that which actively, proxi- 
mately, and instrumentally efiects the 
grace of justification, is only that external 
act, called sacrament, and this is the 
sense of ‘Opus Operataum,’ the word 
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<cpereta) being taken passively, so that 


we say the sacrament confers grace 
ex opere operato, our meaning is that 
grace is conferred by virtue of the sacra- 
mental act itself instituted by God for 
this end, not by the merit of the minister 
or the recipient.” 

oranrom. [See Srorz. ] 

ORATE. FRATRES, &c. So the 
address beyvins in which, after the 
Offertory and Lavabo, the priest bids the 
people pray that his sacritice and theirs 
may be acceptable to God. Originally 
the priest simply said “ Orate,” or “ Orate 
pro me,” “ Orate pro me, peceatore.” Rénni 
of Auxerre, in A.D. 880, isthe first to give 
a fuller form, but he appends it merely as 
an explanation, “ Orate, fratres "—+.¢, “ ut 
meum ac vestrum pariter sacrificium ac- 
ceptum sit Domino.” In the churches of 
Paris and Meaux down to the seventeenth 
century, and the English Missals of 
Sarum, Bangor, and York, the words ran, 
“Orate, fratres et sorores,” &c. The answer 
which the server makes is “ Suscipiat,”&c.; 
but the response is given in a vast varie 
of forms by the medizeval Miseals, and it 
still varies much in the rites of different 
religious orders. (Le Brun, ‘tom. ii., iii. 
Part. art. x. Maskell, “ Ancient Litur- 

. ” 

ORATORY. In the earliest times 
Mass could only be said in private houses, 
and after the erection of shurches it was 
still often ssid in private dwellings, The 
growth of the parochial system led to a 
sharper distinction between parochial 
churches and oratories or chapels. Thus 
the Council of Agde, canon 24 (anno 
506), permits Mass to be said in oratories, 
but not on the great feasts of Easter, 
Christmas, &c. So the Courcil of 
Clermont, can. 14 (anno 636,. In the 
East, the Synod in Trullo, can. 81 (anno 
62), prohibited service in oratories with- 
out the bishop's leave, and many Western 
councils issued similar edicta. 

An oratory is public or private, ac- 
cording as it has or has not a door opening 
- into the public road. Theolder canon- 
law allowed Mass to be celebrated in 
either with the bishop's leave. But the 
Council of Trent limited episcopal powers 
in the matter, and the following is the 
present state of the law. 

A bishop may always permit Mass in 
@ public oratory, blessed and set apart for 
divine service. 

In the oratories of religious, seminaries, 
hospitals, &c. 

his own palace, 
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In the house, wherever it may be, in 
which he resides at the time. (This privie 
lege was taken away by Clement XL, but 
restored by Innocent XIII.) 

In private oratories for just cause and 
for a time, 

But a permanent privilege of celebrat- 
ing in @ private oratory can be granted 
by the Pope alone. (Concil. Trident. 
i. sess. xxii, Liguori, “ Theol. Moral.” lib. 
vi. Tract 3, cap. 8, dub. 4). 

ORATORY, THB FRENCH. A 
societv of priests founded by Cardinal de 
Bérulle at Paris in 1611, with the advice 
of César de Bus, the Pére Cotton, and 
other eminent men, in order to strengthen 
ecclesiastical discipline, which had beer 
weakened during the troubles of the 
League. Bossuet says that Mons. de 
Bérulle “ preferred to give no other spirit 
to his company but the spirit of the 
Church itself, no other e than her 
canons, no other superiors than her 
bishops, no other bond but charity, and 
no vows but those of baptism and ordina- 
tion.” To deepen devotion, promote pro- 
fessional studies, and spread an ecclesias- 
tical spirit among the secular clergy, that 
through them the whole population might 
be reached and aifhucneed were the prin- 
cipal onece of the institute. In 1612 it 
was declared a royal foundation. After 
some hesitation Paul V. (1614) approved 
tne society, under the title of ‘‘ Congrega- 
tion of the Oratory of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ in France.” In 1616 a residence, 
with chapel annexed, was occupied in the 
Rue St. Honoré. The fathers paid much 
attention to music, and were called “ les 
pores du beau chant.” The favourite 
work of the founder was the institution 
of seminaries for the training of priests ; 
of these he lived to see six—at Langres, 
Nevers, &c.—in working order. He was 
the friend and supporter of Descartes, and 
the congregation always had the reputa- 
tion of being rather favourable to Car- 
fesianism. The cardinal died in ]629, 
leaving fifty seminaries, colleges, and 
houses of retreat in the erection of which 
he had been instrumental, all in full 
activity. The saintly Pére de Coudren 
succeeded him in the government of the 
congregation; he was followed by Boure 
going, Senault, Sainte Marthe, and De la 
Tour. Jansenism tock a strong hold of 
the congregation, ana the bull “ Unigeni- 
tus” was long a bone of contention among 
the members; but the sounder portion at 
last prevailed, and the bull was accepted 
by the society in 1746. At the Revol» 
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tion tle educational functions discharged 
by the congregation saved it for a time; 
but the lathers firnily resisted the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy, and when the 
ceremony of consecrating the constitu- 
tional bishops was appointed to take 
lace in their church in the Rue St. 
onoréd, they all refused to be present. 
Later, a few gave way and took the oath. 
The “Oratory of the Immaculate Con- 
cepticn,” founded at Paris in 1852 by M. 
Pétetot, curé of St. Roch, and the abbé 
Gratry, edopted the rule of the ancient 
society. | 
Among the eminent men whom the 
French Oratory produced were Thomassin 
(a name often quoted in these pages), 
Le‘eune, Richard Simon, Malebrauche, 
Quesnel, Pouvet, Massillon, Renaudot, 
Jean Morin, commonly called Morinus, Le 
Brun, Lami, and Duhamel. (“ Encycl. du 
XIX Siéele,” 1852, art. by Jules Sauzay.) 
ORATORY OF ST. PHILIP 
WERX. (Vhilip Neri, a native of 
Florence, rroastable from his childhood 
upwards for the singular beauty and 
urity of his character, cume to reside at 
tome, at the age of eighteen, in 1533. 
For some years he was tutor to the chil- 
dren of a Florentine nobleman living in 
Rome. [is life was one of habitual self- 
denial, penance,and prayer. A thirst for 
doing good consumed him ; and by degrees 
he gathered round him a number of men, 
yeung and old, whom he animated by his 
discourses to a greater zeal for God and 
hatred of evil, and to a more exact regu- 
larity of hfe than they had known before. 
This he did while still a layman; but on 
the advice of his confessor he received 
holy orders, and was ordained priest in 
1551. Fora short time after his ordina- 
tion he received in his own chamber those 
whom he had won to God, and instructed 
them on spiritual things; then, during 
seven years, ina larger room. Out of these 
evlloquies was gradually perfected the 
plan of evening exercises, which is to this 
this day practised by the congrecation,— 
plain sermons being preached, lymus sung, 
and popular devotions used, ip a regular 
omler, on every week-day evening except 
Saturday. The number of persons attend- 
ing the exercises still increasing, he ob- 
tained (1558) from the administration of 
the Church of St. Jerome leave to build 
over one of the aisles of that church a 
chapel, to which he gave the modest name 
of an “oratory,” whence arose the name 
of the congregation. About this time 
many persons afterwards eminent in the 
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Church and the world joined him, amongst 
whom were Caesar Baronius, the ecclesias- 
ticul historian, and Francis Maria Tarugi, 
afterwards Cardinals, Lucci, Tassone, &e. 
Six years later, the Florentines living in 
Rome having requested nim to undertake 
the charge of the Church of St. John the 
Baptist which they had just built, the 
saint (1564) caused Baronius and others 
of his followers to remove thither and to 
receive ordination. From this date the 
Commencement of the congregation is 
reckoned. Their numbers increasing, it 
seemed desirable to the Fathers to have a 
house of their own. The old church of 
the Vallicella, situated in the heart of 
Rome, was ceded to them in 1575; and 
St. Philip at once caused the present 
magnificent church, called the “ Chiesa 
Nuova,” to be commencad on the site. 
The Fathers removed to the Vallicella in 
1577 on the completion of the church; 
St. Philip joined aa in 1683. Gregory 
AIII. had approved and confirmed ths 
erection of the congregation in 1575. The 
constitutions of the society—which St. 
Philip desired should be composed of 
simple priests, without vows, but agreeing 
to a rule of life—were approved by Paul 
V.in 1612. St. Philip died in 1595, was 
beatitied in 1615, and canonised in 1622. 
The rule of the congrevation from the 
first was that each house should be in- 
dependent, the only exception being made 
in favour of certain Italian oratories 
(Naples, San Severino, and afterwards 
Lanciano), which were at first adminis- 
tered by the mother house at Rome. 

The Oratory was introduced into 
England in 1847 by Dr. ee Cardinal) 
Newman, who, during his long sojourn in 
Rome following upon his conversion, had 
studied closely the work of the holy 
founder and become deeply imbued with 
the spirit of his institute. The first 
house was at Mary Vale, #.e. Old Oscott, 
and was transferred, after a tempo 
coe at St. Wilfrid’s, Staffordshire, to 
Alcester Street, Birmingham, in January 
1849. A short time later a house was 
opened at King William Street, Strand, 
London, by F. Faber, with several other 
fathers who belonged to the Birmingham 
congregation, and were still subject to 
Father Newman. In October 1850 the 
London house was released from obedience 
to Birmingham, and erected into a congre- 
gation with a superior of its own. It was 
finally transferred to Brompton, where 
it is now erecting a large domed church. 
The Oratory at Birmingham has remained 
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under the direction—evon since his ele- 
vation to the purple—of its illustrious 
founder, and has become a great centre 
for the paper countiee of Catholic 
preaching and education. 
The following passage embodies a 
| siecats of the cardinal’s conception of St. 
hilip’s work. ‘He was raised up,” 
writes Oardinal Newman, “to do a work 
almost peculiar in the Ohurch.” Instead 
of combating like Ignatius, or being a 
hunter of souls like St. Cajetan, “ Philip 
preferred, as he expressed it, tranquilly to 
east in his net to gain them; he preferred 
to yield to the stream and direct the 
earrent—which he could not stop—of 
ecience, literature, art, and fashion, and to 
sweeten and sanctify what God had made 
very good and man had spoilt. And so 
he contemplated as the idea of his mis- 
sion, not the propagation of the faith, nor 
the exposition of doctrine, nor the cate- 
chetical achools; whatever was exact and 
svetematic pleased him not; he put from 
him monastic rule and authoritative 
speech, as David refused the armour of 
his king. No; he would be but an ordinary 
individual priest as others; and his 
weapons should be but unaffected humility 
and unpretending love. All he did was 
to be done by the light, and fervour, and 


convincing eloquence of his personal 
eharacter sae easy conversation. He 


came to the Eternal City and he sat him- 
elf down there, and his home and his 
family gradually grew up around him, by 
the spontaneous accession of materials 
from without. He did not so much seek 
his own as draw them to him. Ho sat in 
hie small room, and they in their gay 
worldly dresses, the rich and the well- 
born as well as the simple and the 
illiterate, crowded into it. . . . And they 
who came remained gazing and listening 
till, at length, first one and then another 
threw off their bravery, and took his poor 
cassock and girdle instead; or, if they 
kept it, it was to put hair-cloth under it, 
or to take on them a rule of life, while 
to the world they looked as before.” ? 
ORDER, HOLY. Holy Order, ac- 
cording to Catholic doctrine, is a sacra- 
ment a the cpt ei by blr aU a 
power is given grace confe or the 
pierce of sacred duties 
L The Meaning of the Word “ Ordo” 
fe explained by St. Thomas (“ Suppl.” 
axrii. 2, ad 4), and the investigation of 
modern scholars has proved his view to 
1 Scope and Nature of University Education, 
Disc. viii. 


‘ 
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be substantially correct. “‘Ordo” means 
“rank,” whether high or low, but the 
meaning was restricted, much as our own 
word “rank” often is, to “eminent rank”— 
s.e. the clerical position as distinct from 
that of laymen. Salmasius sugirested (see 
Ritschl. “ Intstehung der Altkatholischen 
Kirche,” p. 388) that the earliest Christian 
writers in Latin borrowed the word from 
the municipal constitution of the Romans, 
so that “ ordo” would mean “ magistracy.” 
But it is much more likely that they 
adopted it as a version of xAjpos; and, as 
the reader will presently see, it was only 
by degrees that it acquired the exclusive 
sense of “eminent” or “ magisterial rank.” 
Thus, though Tertullian implies that the 
“ecclesis ordo” ia distinct from the laity 
(“De Monog.” 7), though he speaks of per- 
sons who “are chosen into the ecclesias- 
tical order” (‘‘ De Idololatr.” 7), and, 
again, of “the priestly order” (“ordo 
sacerdotalis,” “ De Exhort. Cast.” 7); he 
also recognises “‘ widows” as an “order” 
of the Church (“ Ad Uxor.” i. 7; and ef. 
“ordines,” in the plural, “De Monog.” 
12). Even Jerome uses “ordo” in its 
wide and, as we believe, original sense. 
For (“In Jesaiam,” Lib. V. cap. xix. 18) he 
enumerates five “orders” of the Church 
(“ecclesis ordines”)—viz. bishops, prese 
byters, deacons, the faithful, catechumena. 

IL. The Number of Orders.—In the 
Latin Church the ecclesiastical orders are 
those of bishops, priests, deacons, sub- 
deacons, acolytes, exorcists, readers, 
osttarss, or door-keepera. The first three 
are as old as the time of the Apostles; 
and all must be very ancient, for they 
are mentioned incidentally by Cornelius, 
bishop of Rome, in the middle of the 
third century (apud Euseb. “ H. E.” vi. 
43). Nor is there any reason to think 
that their institution was recent even 
then. Some canonists add another order, 
that of the tonsure, but it is generally 
regarded as a mere introduction to the 
clerical state, and this view is consonant 
to the language of the Oouncil of Trent 
(sess. xxili. cap. 2). Apart from this, 
very many theologians, among whem is 
St. Thomas, do not regard the episcopate 
as a separate order, but only as the com- 
pletion and extension of the priesthood, 
and hence reckon the number of the 
orders as seven. The title of the Triden- 
tine chapter already referred to, “ De 
Septem Ordinibus,” favours this view ; 
but, according to the eminent canonist 
Philips, it is not found in the earlier edi- 
tions. The theory rests on the assumptiog 
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that all orders are referred to the Eucharist, 
and thus the bishop has no power, which a 
simple priest has not also, except that the 
former can, the latter cannot. convey this 
power to others by ordination. Those 
who hold the episcopate to be a distinct 
order not unnaturally reject this exclusive 
reference of holy order to the Eucharist 
as arbitrary, and argue that the power of 
ordination and contirmation sutliciently 
justities the position of the episcopate as 
separate order. The orders of bishop, 
priest, deacon, and (but only since the 
thirteenth century) subdeacon are called 
“sacred” or “ greater,” those of acolyte, 
&c., “minor,” orders. In the Greek, 
Coptic, and Nestorian Churches the orders 
recognised are those of bishop, priest, 
deacon, subdeacon, and reader, to which 
that of “singer” (yaArjs) is sometimes 
added. Great variety, however, has pre= 
vailed in the East, both as to the number 
and classification of the orders, and we 
must refer the reader for fuller informa- 
tion to Goar (“ Euchologion”); to Den- 
zinger (“ Ritus Orientalium,” vol. i. p. 
116 eeg.); and to the articles on the 
individual orders in this work. 

Ill. Holy Order as a Sacrament.—The 
Council of Trent defines (sess. xxii, De 
Sacr. Ord. can. 3) that order is “truly 
and properly a sacrament instituted by 
Christ,” and that by means of it the Holy 
Ghost is given (Canon 4). Evidently, in 
ordination there is an external sign, 
but the question at issue between Catho- 
lics and most Protestanta turns on the 
grace which, as Catholics believe, accom- 
panies the sign. <A priest,as the Church 
teaches, receives supernatural power in 
his ordination, an indelible character (see 
the article on CHaARactER), and, if 

yrhtly disposed, grace to support him in 
the exercise of his ministry. if this ques- 
tion be settled, the rest of tbo contention 
foliows. A sign which necessarily con- 
ve)s grace cannot have been instituted 
by authority which is merely human, and 
the external sign, given, institution 
by vur Lord, are the three constituents of 
@ sacrament, 

That grace is given, follows from the 
clear statements of Scripture. Christ 
“breathed on” his Apostles and said, 
“ Receive the Holy Ghost; whoseso- 
ever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; whosesoever sins ye retain, 
they are retained” (John xx. 23). 
St. Paul twice reminds St, Timothy of 
the grace he had received at ordination. 
“Do not neglect the grace which was 
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ven through prophecy, with laying os 
er the hands oF the ad aed ” tt Bim. 
iv. 14); “TI put thee in mind to rekindle 
the grace (or rather gift, ydpiopa) of God, 
which is in thee through the laying on 
of my hands” (2 Tim. i. 6). St. Timothy 
war marked out for his office by some one 
who had the prophetic spirit, common in 
the early Church, and the presbyters 
jeunes t. Paul in the imposition of 
ands, just as presbyters unite with our 
bishops in the same way at the present 
time, But the former was an acciden- 
tal, the latter an unessential circum. 
stance, and hence St. Paul omits the 
mention of both in the second passage, 
The grace was conveyed by the imposition 
of Apostolic hands (observe the contrast 
“with,” pera, the laying on of the hands 
of the presbytery, “and ‘ through,’ 8c, the 
laving on of my hands ’), and the context 
leaves no doubt that the grace given was 
for the right administration of the ecclesi- 
astical office. St. Timothy is to remember 
the grace received, and to let no one 
despise his youth, to be the example of 
the faithful, &c. &c; he is to “ rekindle 
it,” for the Spirit given is one of power, 
love, temperance, &c., and he must not 
be ashamed of the “testimony of the 
Lord.” It is in vain that an able 
writer (Hatch, “Organisation of the 
Farly Christian Church,” p. 183) urges 
that yapiopa has a latitude of meaning, 
and may be rendered “talent.” This is not 
a fair account of its meaning in the 
New Testament; but if it were, what 
then? Plainly Timothy did not receive 
& natural “talent” by laying on of 
hands. Nor was it merely the office en- 
trusted to him, for it would be senseless 
to speak of “rekindling” an office. It 
was, then, just what Mr. Hatch denies 
that ordination can give—viz. an interior 
quality, the fire of the Holy Ghost in the 
heart, ever present to empower 
quicken St. timothy in the exercise of 
his duties. It did not come from man, 
though man had it in his power to “ re- 
kindle” and correspond to it, It is well 
to notice that an interpretation substan- 
tially identical with ours is given and 
‘hag from the context by one of the 
Protestant commentators on the 
Pastoral Epistles (Huther, ad loc.), Fur- 
ther, if, as Mr. Hatch supposes, the 
clergy had been originally mere repre- 
sentatives of the people, deriving all 
their power from them, and only doing 
for the sake of order and convenience 
what laymen might do ‘also, then indeed 
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% would be hard to believe in the sacra- | 


mental character of the rite. St. Paul, 
however, speaks of ¢éxioxoro: (the precise 
meaning of the word does not concern 
as here) as those whom “the Holy 
Ghost had appointed to tend the Church 
of God which he acquired through his 
own blood” (Acts xx. 28). If the Holy 
Ghost appoints those who are ordained 
te their sacred function, the prophecy or 
p gular election which designs them for 
* ese functions being a separable accident, 
{.en we are not surprised to find St. 
Laul assuming that the same Holy 
Ghost endowed them with grace and 
pore It is quite true that Jewish 

bbis were set apart by imposition of 
hands,' and Mr. Hatch has collected many 
interesting and instructive parallels to 
different parts of the ordination rite from 
the customs of the Roman magistracy, 
&c. These, however, in no way aflect 
the main question. No one supposed that 
the imposition of hands would of itself 
prove the grace of orders, while the 
other rites to which Mr. Hatch refers are 
allowed on all hands to be of merely 
human institution, Our appeal is to the 
grace which Scripture assures us is at- 
tached to the imposition of hands for holy 
orders, and we fail to see that the appeal 
can be set aside on the grounds which 
Mr. Hatch and so many other learned 
Protestants allege. 

Such is the value assigned to the 
Sacrament of Holy Order in the Scripture, 
and the burden of proof lies on our adver- 
saries, if they maintain that the clergy, 
having first received their power from 
God, sunk after the Apostolic ave to mere 
representatives of the congrevation. As 
a matter of fact, Christian antiquity is in 
harmony with Scripture. Only, the ques- 
tion of election or designation to office 
must not be confused with the power 
given in ordination to the office; and 
again, we must not expect full and dog- 


8 Bee B Lexicon Chald. et Rabbin. 
art. "QOD s an for full informaiion, with 


abundant refesences to the Talmud, Harm.burcer, 
Real-Encycl. des Judenthums, art. “Ordina- 
tion. "The ordination was given sometimes on 
the euthority of the Prince of the Sanhedrim, 
sometimes on the authority of the Prince and 
Sanhedrim conjointly. The rite is as old, pro- 
bablv, as the Sanhedrim, and was the rule till 
the fifth century a.p. Instances of ordination 
occur much la . one in the sixteenth. It 
is remarkable that the O.T. books after the 


Pentateuch (Numbers xxvii. 11; Deut. 
exxiv. 9) contain no instance of 
rf ition of hands. 
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matic statements on the nature of Holy 
Order in the brief and occasional writings 
of the early Fathers, Their main conten- 
tion against heretics did not turn on the 
qnestion of their orders, or want of orders; 
in many cases heretics did possess true 
orders; but on the fact that they were 
outside the one Church. Still, St. Ignatius 
speaks of the bishop as having “ acquired 
his ministry, not from himself, nor through 
men” (Philad. 1.). The bishop is to be 
regarded as “ the Lord Himselt ” (Ephes, 
vi.) “Let that be considered a valid 
Eucharist which is under the bishop or 
one commissioned by him * (Smyrn. be 
—a rule, however, which in all fikelih 
was meant as & warring against all schis- 
matical rites, even if celebrated by a 
priest, for the word B«3ata can scarcely be 
pressed, True, Tertullian (“ De Exhort. 
Cast.” 7, “ Monog.” 7, 12) holds very diffee 
rent language, asserts the universal prieste 
hood of Christians, and reduces the diffe- 
rence between clergy and laity to one of 
ecclesiastical institution. But then Ter 
tullian was a bitter Montanist when he 
thus wrote, and it was the characteristie 
of Montanism to set the claims of indivie 
dual piety against the claims of the hiere 
archy. And,although he does certainl 
assume that his premiss—viz. that all 
Christians are priests—will be accepted b 
Catholics, it is quite in the manner of this 
exagrerated writer to take the Oatholie 
and Scriptural doctrine that all Christians 
are priests in a sense, just as Israel was im 
& sense a nation of priests, and to dis- 
tort it into the admission that even 
Catholics made no essential difference 
between priest and layman. (See Dél- 
linger, “ Hippolytus and Callistus,” Eng» 
lish translation, p. 320 seq.) His reckleas 
use of Scripture, and misrepresentation 
of fact, to enforce his Montanist views 
(see e.g. “ Exhort. Cast.” 7 and 9), shows 
how little he can be trusted. Nothing of 
the sort can, 80 far as we are aware, be 
found in a Catholic bishop who called 
Tertullian his master, we mean Oyprian. 
He speaks of the bishops as successors of 
the Apostles (Ep. xliv. Ixvi. See also 
Clarus a Mascula, “In Sentent. Episc.” 
79, and this by ordination, as he expressly 
eays); he derives the power of the 
Episcopate (xxxiii.) not from the people 
but ae Christ's one tc Peter 
$b.). Just as much tothe point is a 

of OCyprian’s contemporary Firmikan, 
who says the power of forgiving eins has 
been bestowed on the Apostles, then on 
the churches and the bishops, who have 
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peceseded the Apostles by successive ordi- 
pation (ordinatione vicarta, iater “ Opp. 
Cypr.” Ep. lxrxv.). So again in the Apos- 
torlic Constitution, which beiongs to the 
saine period, we read, “ Neither do we 
permit laymen to perform any of the 
priestly functions (ieparixay dean ite 
sacrifice, baptism, ordination, blessin 
great or small. For through the impos 
tion of the bishop’s hands such dignity is 
given.” (“Const. Ap.” iii. 10.) This 
rule is attributed to the Apostles, The 
Council of Nicwea forbade deacons to give 
communion to presbyters, and this on the 
ground, which is taken for granted, that 
the former had no authority or power to 
offer sacrifice. “ Neither the rule nor cus- 
tom has handed down, that those who 
have no authority to offer (s.6. to offer 
sacrifice, rpoodeperv, this principle being 
assumed), ehould give the ody of Christ 
to those who do offer.” (Can. 18.) Later 
Fathers who treated of doctrine at greater 
length furnish, as we should expect, 
more explicit statements. ‘“ Who gives,” 
eays the author of a work falsely attri- 
buted to St. Ambrose,' “tha episcopal 
aceP You answer without doubt, 
od. But still God gives it through man. 
Man imposes the hand, God gives the 
race.” (‘De Sacerdot: Dign.” cap. 5.) 
t. Augustine (“ Contr. Epist. Parmen.” 
ii. 13) compares the sacrament of order 
to that of baptism; neither can be reite- 
rated ; ordination, even when given by a 
schismatical bishop, is valid, and again 
(“De Bono Conjugali,” cap, 24), he 
maintains the indelible character of order. 
It is not lost, if the flock is withdrawn 
from the pastor; it abides in spite of the 
pastor's crimes, though of course ita per- 
manence increases the culprit’s guilt. 
(“ Sacramento domini semel imposito non 
carebit quamvisad judicium permanente”). 
Tkis indelible character of order follows 
from the principles for which we have 
been contending. Man cannot take away 
what he did not give. And further, if a 
wicked or achismatical bishop ordain, 
after all it is God who, in the words of 
the author quoted above, “ bestows the 
grace.” 

We will only add that the existence 
of the sacrifice of the body and blood of 
Christ naturally inclines us to believe in 
the sacrament of order. God, who in the 
old law appointed a priesthood to offer 


§ It is printed in all editions of the saint's 
works, out the Benedictines have shown it 
eannot be his. Petavius quotes it as the work 
of Xt. Ambrose. 
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sacrifices which could not take away in, 
did not surely leave the sacrifice m 
which the ‘ Word,” as St. Irenszous says, 
is “ offered up "to Him without appointed 
ministers and guardians. Nor does Cae 
tholic belief foster priestly pride, Such an 
abuse may and does occur, for here, as 
elsewhere, man’s weakness and sin mars 
the work of God. But the very fact that 
bishops and priests hold a commission 
from God and not from their flocks, is a 
preservation against the temptation to 
please men at the se of virtue and 
truth. A man who holds his be- 
cause of his popularity has far more 
temptation to vanity than @ priest who 
knows he is nothing except for a grace 
he has received beyond any merita of his 
and in common with multitudes of others; 
that he can only use this grace in accord- 
ance with laws which man cannot change, 
and that it involves dread responsibilities. 
It needs no great piety orhumility to feel 
the contrast between the trust re in 
him and his own weakness. It is the 
contrast between God and man, not be- 
tween men, which is the true source of 
humility; and what is said ee 
genera is ially applicable to 
priests, Ta We have the ereisare in 
earthen vessels, that the excellence may be 
God's, and not from us” (2 Cor. iv. 7). 
Priests and people alike sink into nothing 
before Him. “ The eyes of man’s pride 
shall be humbled, and the loftiness of 
men shall be bowed down, and the Lora 
alone shall be exalted in that day” (Isa 
li, 11). 

IV. The Orders tn which the Sacramem 
ts given—St. Thomas (“ Suppl.” xxxvii. 
8. 3) holds that each order is a sacrament, 
and this apparently was the common opi 
nion in the middle ages. But historical 
study and knowledge of the Eastern rites 
do not favour this view, which is, we 
believe, no longer common. Probably, 
the orders lower than the diaconate are 
only of ecclesiastical institution, and are 
not, therefore, accompanied by sacramen- 
tal grace. It is certain from the proofs 
given above and from the Tridentine defi- 


nition (sess. Xxli. especially canons 
7), that the episcopate and pri 


are sacraments ; and it is all but univer- 
sally held (Durandus and Cajetan are 
quoted on the other side) that the diaco- 
nate is 80 also. Indeed this seems to be 
a clear sara tet from Canon 4, just 
asa and Billuart calls this opinion 

at the diaconate is a sacrament, “so 
common and certain that several theolo- 
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4ana charge the con zary sentiment of 
dus and Cajetan with rashness” 
(Rilluart, De Ord.” I. a. 3, § 1). 

V. The Minister of Orders.—The dis- 
tinction by Divine rizht between bishops 
and presbyters has been sufficiently ex- 
plained in the articleon the former. Here 
it is enough to say that the ordinary 
minister of orders is the bishop. Priests, 
however, may, by concession of the Pope 
or Church, confer minor orders, and 
certain abbots exercise this privilege, 
though the Council of Trent (sess. xxiii. 
cap. 10, “De Reform.”) withdrew from | 
them ths right of doing so, except in the | 
case of their own subjects. Those who 
hold the subdiaconate to be of merely 
ecclesiastical institution would naturally 
allow that the Pope might permit a simple 

riest to give that order, It is much 
arder to believe that the Pope could em- 
Ae & priest to ordain any one deacon. 
heologians of name assert that such 6 
privilege was given in 1489 toa Cistercian 
abbot, and used by the Cistercian General 
at Rome in 1662 with the Pope’s know- 
ledge, but the alleved fact is disputed. 
See Billuart, loc. cit. diss. ii. a. 1.) A 
ishop cannot lawfully ordain any except 
those who belong to his diocese by birt 
domicile (see the Article), possession of a 
benefice, or by having liveu in his house 
for three years. In this last case the 
bishop must at once confer a benefice on 
the person ordained. A bishop may give 
letters diwissorial, enabling another bishop 
to ordain the bearers of them, and if the 
see has been vacant a whole year, then, 
but not till then, the chapter may give such 
letters. The superiors of Regulars must 
send their subjects to the bishop of the 
diocese, but in case he is absent, then the 
superior may send his subjects with dimis- 
sorials to any bishop. The dimissorials 
must, however, be accompanied with s 
eertificute from the bishop's vicar-general, 
chancellor, or secretary (Gury, “ Theol. 
Moral.” De Ord. cp. 3). The episcopate 
may be conferred »n any Sunday or feast 
of an Apostle, the other holy orders on 
Ember Saturdays, Saturday before Pas- 
sion Sunday and Holy Saturday. Minor 
orders may be given on the days men- 
tioned last, and also, if the ordination is 
not a general one, “ on Sundays and other 
festivals ” (Liguori, “ Theol. Moral.” De 
Ord. § 794). These rules as to the time 
of ordination, and in particular the greater 
freedom as to the time allowed for conse- 
eration of bishops and conferring minor 
erders, are very ancient. The only change 
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consista in this, that the ordinations used 
to be held, not as now, in the morniag of 
Saturday, but on the evening of Saturdzy 
or Sunday morning. They were held in 
the Church in the presence of the people. 
As 8 rule, & bishop was consecrated in bia 
own church or that of his metropouitan. 
(Chardon, “ Hist. des Sacr.” tom. v. ch. vi.) 

We have seen that Augustine recog- 
nised the validity of heretical and schis- 
matical ordinations, provided, of course, 
the ordaining bishop hed used the essen- 
tial matterand form. The same principle 
had been followed by the Council of Nicswea 
in dealing with the Meletians and Nova- 
tians (see IHefele, “ Concil.” vol. i. pp. 353, 
407 seg.), and by Popes Leo IL, Anasta- 
sius II., and Innocent 7 But in the eighth 
and following ceuturies this point of doc 
trine was obscured. The fact that persons 
ordained in conscious schism could receive 
no sacramental grace, though they did 
receive character and power, that they 
had no jurisdiction, that they were recon- 
ciled to the Church by an imposition of 
hands, mistaken perhaps for re-ordination, 
led to the error. Thedecision of a Roman 
council in 769 against the Anti-Pope Con- 
stantine has been variously interpreted. 
But in any case, “ after the death of Po 
Formosus, his adversaries. Stephen Vi. 
and Sergius III., regarded the orders 
given by him as invalid.” (The words 
are Cardinal Hergenrother’s, “ Kirchen- 
geschichte,” vol. 1, p. 712.) In the tenth 
ears persons ordained by the Anti- 
Pope Leo VIII. were required to say at 
their degradation “My Father Leo had 
nothing to give, and has given me nothing.” 
In the eleventh century, simony was known 
as the “heresy of Simon,” and many 
maintained that ordination by bishops 
simoniacally elected was invalid (Hergen- 
rother, 1b.). St. Peter Damian defended 
the true doctrine, but Peter Lombard 
found the diversity of opinion on the 
validity of heretical ordination so great 
that he considered the question to be almost 
insoluble. Even inthe thirteenth cent 
William of Paris believed that the Church 
could withdraw the character of holy 
order by degradation, while others, start 
ing with the view that the episcopate was 
& mere extension of the presbyterate, 
supposed that, although a degraded priest 
could still say Mass, a degraded bishop 
could not validly ordain. As a rule, how- 
ever, the great scholastics adhered to the 
teaching of St. Augustine, which in the 
end was accepted. (Hergenrdther, &. p. 
987 seg.>. 
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VI. The Matter and Form of Tolu 
Order.—An account of the rite of ordina- 
tion will be found under the dilferent 
articles, }kacon, Lector,&c. This, how- 
ever, seems the fitting place to discuss the 
theological question as to the essential 
matter and form of the orders in which 
the sacrameui is undoubtedly given—viz. 
the orders of bishop, priest, and deacon. 
There are three opinions. 

(a) “ Nearly all the scholastics,” says 
Catalani (‘‘Comm. in Pontif.” tom. i. p 
187), “who discuss the matter and form 
of the episcopate, make its form consist in 
these words, ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost,’ 
which are uttered by the consecrating and 
axsisting bishops, touching the head of the 
person to be consecrated, just as the book 
of the Gospels is placed on his head.” 
Many scholastics hold that the matter 
and form of ordination to the priesthood 
consists in the bishop's handing to the 
new priest the paten and chalice—an act 
commonly called the “tradition of the 
instruments,” and the form in the accom- 
panying words. ‘The scholastics felt special 

iffics.tv about the diaconate, but some 
of them placed the matter and form in the 
giving of the dalinatic, or else of the book 
of tue Gospela. (See Chardon, tom. v. 
* De YOrdre,” ch. v.) And St. Thomas 
(“ Supp.” xxxiv. a. 4, 5) implies that he 
held one or other of these theories, 

(3) We do not think any theologian 
at the present day would defend the theo 
just stated.' The objection to it will 
presently appear. Many of the later 
acholastics, however, hold a doctrine which 
has some resemblance to it. They sup- 
pose that Christ left the Church to de- 
termine the specific matter and form of 
holy order, and that this determination 
has been ditfereat for different places, 
According to them, the matter and form 
for the West consist partly in the words 
and rites just enumerated, partly in the 
imposition of hands (for the ordination of 
ee the third imposition in the Roman 

ontifical), and in the accompanying 
words, which denote the reception of the 
H~ly Ghost for the office given. 

The fdlewing reasons tell, as we ven- 
ture to think, with fatal effect against 
either of these theories, the latter of which 

1 Still, even the Carmelite, Thomas a Jesu, 
In his learned work, Je Procuranda salute 
omnium Gentium (Antwerp, 1613; it is a guide 
fcr maissionaries, with special reference to 
Oriental rites), says (lib. vii.) that Oriental 
orders, according to the truer opinion, are 
mvalid, because given without tradition of 
metruments. 
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has the additional defect of resting on ex 
bitrary assumption. 

The words “ Receive the Holy Ghost,* 
cannot be the necessary form ef episco):al 
consecration. ‘They are unknown in tie 
Greek and Syriac rites, and not only so. 
but they are of recent introduction in the 
West. “ They do not occur,” says Char- 
don, writing in 1745, “in Latin Rituals 
which are older than 400 years, and they 
are wanting even in several modern ones 
(loc. crt. ch. 1.). The testimony of Morie 
nus and Martene is substantially the same, 
“ None of the English Pontificals, except 
the [cxeter, contain this form ” (Maskell, 
“ Monument. Rit.” vol. ii. p. 274). Avain, 
the tradition of instruments for the ordina= 
tion of priests is unknown at this day to 
the Gieels aud was unknown to the Latine 
till the tenth (so Morinus) or eleventh 
(Chardon) century. The last imposition 
of hands in the Roman Pontitical, that 
after the communion, and also tne worda 
“ Receive the Moly Ghost, wnore sins ye 
remit,” &c., were unknown, accordiny to 
Morinus and Chardon, even in the West, 
for 1,2U0 years. a hao Western Rituals 
previous to the ninth century sav nothing 
about the placing of the Gospels in the 
hands of the man to be ordained deacon, 
and, of course, do not contain the form of 
words with which the book of the Gospels 
is Pee The rite began in England 
(Chardon, ch. v.; Maskell, p. 210), and is 
not to be found in any Pontifical before 
the tenth century, those of Inglish use 
alone excepted. Even in the twelfth 
century, Latin writers who treat in detail 
about the rite for ordination of deacons 
are silent about the form “ Receive the 
Holy Ghost, for strength,” &c. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that investing 
of the deacon with the dalmatic cannot 


be traced beyond the middle ag These 
facta are, we believe, accep pee the 
most eminent critica, Morinus, Martene, 


Chardon, &c. It is only in slight detaile— 
e.g. a8 to the precise date of introduction— 
that they ditter, and thus we are led to 
the third theory, which we state chiefly 
in the words of Chardon. 

(vy) The form need not be imperative— 
“ Receive the Holy Ghost,” or the like; 
no tradition of instruments is needed for 
validity. The essential matter and form 
of ordination consist only in the imposition 
of the bishop's hands, joined to the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Spirit.”* Morinus was 

1 Thus, in a certain sense, the necesnary form 
is indeterminate ; it may be precatory, impers 
tive &c. But, according to this opinion, the 
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led to adopt this spinion by the knowledge 
ke gained when member of a Roman con- 
gtegation formed by Urban VIII. to exa- 
mine the Greek Luchologium. It has 
bern adopted, scarcely, as Chardon asserts, 
by nearly all theologians of repute, but 
certainly by nearty all critics and scholars. 
It is in harmony with the statements of 
Scripture, of the Fathers, and the ancient 
Xitual books, It in no way contradicts 
the statements of the Tridentine Council, 
as Morinus shows, nor the practice of 
the Church in requiring those who have 
not touched the instruments, to be re- 
ordained conditionally, For, so long as 
there is no authoritative decision on the 
point, the Church rightly insists that the 
safer course be taken. 
Thus the matter of the consecration of 
a bishop would lie in the imposition of 
hands when the Gospels are placed on his 
head and the form in the invocezion of 
the Holy Ghost which is preceded in the 


present Latin rite by the words “ Receive 
the Holy Ghost.” <A priest is ordained 
when the bishop, with the assistant 


priests, imposes his hands and says, 
“ Oremus, fratres,” &c., “ Exaudi nos, quse- 
sumus, &c. (#6. when the second im- 
position is made). A deacon is made b 
the imposition of the bishop's right hand, 
and the form lies in the prayer, “ Emitte 
in eos, quesumus,” &c. But the other 
ceremonies and prayers seem to determine 
and specificate the meaning of these 
forms, and mark the special ad et (the 
office of a deacon, &c.), for which the 
Holy Ghost is invoked. Hence, though 
these particular rites are not absolutel 
necessary, it by no means follows that if 
all were omitted ars nothing te in ay, 
way corresponding . them, tho grace o 
ordera would e ¢~sveyed. (On the 
uestion of the matter and form we have 
followed Tournely, “ Preelect. Theol.,” De 
aac ee = wi 
VIL. jects or Recipients of t 
See ae baptised male capable 
of intending to receive the sacrament 
may do so validly. We make the limi- 


tation as to intention on the authority or! 


Church has not determined and cannot deter- 
mine, so far as concerns validity, what Christ 
left indeterminate, 

! Our own view would rather be that 
whereas the form may be either precatory or 
imperative, the Latin Church has now adopted 
an imperative form, “ Accipe Spiritum,” in or- 
Gaining bishops and deacons, The change in 
the form of absolution would thus offer a com-. 
cap ecpuaanraeth But we have thought it safer 


follow a recognised authority. 
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Tournely (doc. cit. qu. iv. a. 4, “ verisi- 
milius videtur”), and because it commends 
itself to us on grounds of history and 
reason. It ia right, however, to say that 
the ‘homists generally believe that an 
infant, or those who are hopelessly mad, 
might validly receive any order except 
the episcopate, to which last cure of souls 
is necessarily attached. All admit that 
in adults, with the exception just mem 
tioned, intention ts required. 

To be ordained lawfully a person 
must have the due age and knowledge; 
he must have observed the interstices ; he 
must be free from irregularity, suspension, 
excommunication; he must be of good 
life, and have the signs of a call or vo- 
cation from God. For holy orders he 
needs a title. For these requisites we 
refer to the articles devoted to them. 
But the mention of interstices sugvesta 
the questions raised on ordinations per 
saltum—t.e, ordination to a higher order 
of a person who has not received a lower 
one. j 
The Church has always disapproved 
such oidinations, except in rare cases, 
and looked on the exercise of lower orders 
as the best preparation for ascending 
higher. Still, St. Cyprian was made 
priest and bishop without passing through 
the lower grades (“ Vita Pontii,” cap. 3). 
St. Augustine received the priesthood in 
the same way (“ Vita Possidii,” cap. 4). 
Morinus, a very high authority, denis 
that antiquity furnishes any instance of 
& person who was not already a priest 
being consecrated bishop. ut clear 
cases are produced by Chardon (ch. v.). 
and Martene (“ De Antigq. Iccles.” lib. i.; 
“Rit.” cap. 8, a. 8).2_ The lower order is 
contained in the higher, and Church 
history records sudden elevations justified 
by extraordinary merit and emergency, 
just as eecular history records sudden 
elevations like that of Xanthippus the 
Lacedemonian in the first Punic war 
(Polyb. “ Hist.” i, 82), or of Spinola to 
the rank of general. 

ORDERS, RELIGIOUS. The 
fundamental conceptions which lie at 
the root of the religious life (in the 
technical sense of the word “ religion ”) 


1 So St. Thomas, Snppl. xxxix. % Sut 
Billuart, diss. iii. a. 8, § 1, with some cther 
Thonists, will not admit thjs exception ; and, 
inde«.i, it can scarcely be maintained. 

2“Certe Joannes S. Galli discipulas, 
diaconus ordinatus, episcopus Constantiensis 
factus est, presbyterata non suscepto, ut satia 
clare docet Strabo in Vit. S. Galli, eo, 2," 
Murtene, loc. ctt.: he gives cther instances, 
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have been more or less examined in the 
articles Ascera#, Hkxuirs, Monk, and 
Num. On the externa] development of 
that life within the Church, since the 
time when religious orders first arose, a 
few general remarks will find here their 
appropriate place. 

The conception of orders of monks did 
not arise so long as every monastery was 
an independent entity, managing its own 
affairs without reference to any otlier 
authority but the general law of thie 
Church. Beda speaks of monasteries 
following the rule of St. Benedict, but he 
never speaks of the order of St. Benedict. 
It was only when, commencing in the 
tenth century, separate communities such 
as those of Cluny, Citezux, and the 
Chartreuse, were formed within the great 
Benedictine brotherhood, and these coin- 
munities, however widely scattered, sub- 
mitted to the rule of a single superior 
(usually the abbot of the mother house), 
and met periodically in order to settle 
their common affairs, that the term 
“order” came into use. A completely 
new order—the Trinitarians, was founded 
by St. John of Matha towards the close 
of tho twelfth century for the redemption 
of Christians held in captivity by the 
infidels, The institution of Our Lady of 
Mercy, founded (1218) by St. Peter 
Nolasco as an order of chivalry, but 
afterwards transformed into a relivious 
order, had the same end in view. arly 
in the thirteenth century the mendicant 
orders—Franciscan, Dominican, and Car- 
melite friars (see those articles)—were 
either founded or came into distinct 
prominence; in the second half of the 
century they were joined by the Augus- 
tinian friars. These four orders, having 
no landed property, but subsisting on 
alms, preached in all parts of Europe, 
but especially in cities, where luxury and 
civic pride were beginning to show them- 
selves, the humbling and fortifying doc- 
trines of the Cross. The Servites, founded 
by seven merchants of Florence and pro- 
pagated by St. Philip Beniti, after a 
struggling existence of more than two 
centuries, wera recognised by Innocent 
VIII. (1487) as a fifth mendicant order, 
with privileges in all respects equal to 
those of the other four, The Jeronymites 
and rigittines were founded in the 
fourteenth century. The founder of the 
Minims (1473), a filiation of the order 
of St. Francis, was St. Francis of Paula, 

The movement of the Reformation, 
of which the mainspring was the rebellion 
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of man’s lower, againgdt the restraints 
imposed upon it by his higher nature, 
was met on the Catholic side partly by 
direct antagonism, partly by argument, 
and partly by the reassertion, under new 
forms adapted to the altered circume 
stances of the time, of the unchanging 
Christian ideal of the moral and religious 
end of man. And since the spirit of the 
Church is most clearly seen in the re 
lizivus orders, it was to be exnected that 
the conflict with Proteetantism would 
fall to a large extent into the hands of 
men bound by the three vows. The 
Society of Jesus (1510) o to the 
indiscipline and licence of Protestantinn 
& ore rigid and unquestioning obedience 
to authority than had yet been known 
in the Church. The Theatines (1624), 
Capuchins (1528), and Barnabites (1533), 
were founded in order to wage war against 
the corruption of morals which prevailed, 
and to promote the relizious education of 
the people. The Discalced Carmelitos, 
men and women (1580, 1563), practisod 
the full austerities prescribed by the 
original rule. On the movement among 
the Benedictines, see that article, and 
Mavrists. In the following century an 
austere reform of the Cistercian order 
was established in the monastery of La 
Trappe by Dom Armand de Rancy 
(1662). [TRapprsts. } 

In the middle ages, when the power 
of law was still weak, and socist7 was 
often agitated by unpunished acts of 
turbulence and injustice, the sight of the 
peaceful and orderly life of a monastery, 
spent in a round of ceaseless prayer, 
praise, and study, was by the very cone 
trast deeply refreshing and stimulative 
to the higher characters amoung the laity, 
But when in process of time the “ reign 
of law” was firmly established, this con 
trast lost much of its sharpness, and, so 
far as immunity from illegal violence was 
concerned, ceased to exist. It was there- 
fore fitting that religious society, in order 
to maintain its ground in advance of 
civil, and not only “allure to brighter 
worlds,” but also “ lead the way,” should 
produce new manifestations of the old 
endeavour after perfection. Coming forth 
from the cloister into the world, but still 
not of the world, the religious life has 
sanctified and embraced all those varied 
activities which have the relief of human 
suffering, and the dispelling of that ignore 
ance which is an obstacle to salvation, as 
theirend. Hence has arisen the multitude 
of congregations which adorn the Catholig 
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Ohurch of our own day. A few of these 
ere noticed in the article CoNGREGATIONS, 
Rewierovs. 

~The opposition of the governing class 
in nearly all the countries of Europe to 
the religious orders—an 2 ota lately 
carried in France to the length of an 
ignoble persecution—is grounded not on 
anything political, but on fundamental 
divergence in moral and religious ideas. 
The governing classes appear to think 
that man has no hereafter, and that his 
business is to get as much enjoyment out 
of his short term of life here as he caz. 
feligious men and women know that the 
case is fur otherwise; they cannot cease 
therefore to hold up the teaching of 
(‘hrist and the practice of the saints for 
human instruction, in spite of any im- 
pediments which statesmen may throw 
in their way. 

ORDIVARY, THE. By this name, 
in the language of the Church, is denoted 
the diocesan bishop, “ who, in union with 
the common Father of Christendom, in 
virtue of the mission and the powers 
which he holds from our Lord, asa lawful 
successor of the Apostles, is called of 
common right, jure ordsnarw, to accom- 
plish the Divine work of the sanctification 
of the faithful in the diocese over which 
he presides.”! The ordinary performs all 
ecclesiastical functions — teaching, ad- 
ministering the sacraments, governing the 
flock of Christ—in his own right; priests 
perform them by virtue of the delegated 
rizht which they derive from their bishop. 


(See Biswop, SUFFRAGAN, and Coap- 
JUTOR. | 

ORDINATION. The chief rules of 
law concerning the collation of holy 
orders, in relation to Persons, Times, and 
Places, form the subject of the present 
article, 

Persons.—Women are incapable of 
being validly ordained, inasmuch as both 
thy nealthy natural instincts of mankind 
and positive Apostolic injunction (1 Cor. 
xiv. df; 1 Tim. 1. il) require that 
women should be “ silent in the churches.” 
When mention is made in the “ Corpus 
Juris” of the ordination of deaconesses,? 
this is to be understood not of ordination 

roperly so called, but of a special bene- 
fiction in virtue of which, in convents of 
women, those receiving it were em- 
ibaa to read homilies or gospels 
fore the community. 
To receive holy orders validly, it is 


3} Wetzer and Welte, art. by Permaneder. 
§ Cap. 23, caus. 27, quest. i. 
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necessary to nave been baptised and, at 
levst for adults, to be acting voluntarily. 
To receive then /tcitly, it is necessary to 
be in a state of grace, to have been con- 
firmed,' to take them in regular order and 
not per saltum, not to be irregular [IRRE- 
GULARITY |,” to have attained the canonical 
ace required, to be under no censure, to be 
sulliciently educated,’ to be ordained either 
by one’s own bishop, or, if otherwise, with 
his licence, and after the production of his 
dimissorial letters [Dratissor1aLs], and, 
lastly, to have a legitimate and sufficient 
title, by which is understood, either a 
benefice, or a patrimony adequate to a 
man’s support, or relizious poverty—t.e, 
the poverty which religious men embrace 
by vow. All orders in the regular course 
of things are conferred by bishops; but 
abbots also have the power—in some 
cases even before they have been bleased— 
of conferring minor orders on their ow 
subjects (subditz). 

Zimes—The canonical age required 
for the tonsure and the three lowest 
grades of orders (ostiarius, lector, and 
exorcist) is seven years completed. For 
the acolyteship, twelve years completed. 
For the subdiaconate, the canonical age 
is 22, for the diaconate 23, and for the 
priesthood 25: in these three cases it is 
the commenced not the completed year 
that is meant. For the episcopate the 
full age of 30 years is required. 

The tonsure can be conferred on any 
day, at any hour, and in any place. 
Minor orders can be conferred at general 
ordinations, and also on any Sunday or 
holiday,‘ and not necessarily during Mass, 
Sacred orders, according to the law, can 
only be conferred on the Saturdays in 
the four Itmber weeks, on the fifth 
Saturday in Lent, or on Holy Saturday, 
and always during Mass, But since the 
plenitude of the Papal authority can dis- 
pense with any positive law, it is to be 
noted that orders are lawfully conferred on 
the members of all those religious orders 
which have received a special privilege of 
such a tenor from the Iloly See at times 

! Cone. Trid. sess. xxiii. 4, De Ref. 

3 There are, however, certain cascs of ir- 
regularity, incurred for no very grave cause, 
in which the bishop can give a dispensation 
and then ordain licitly. 

3 Inthe Corpus Juris Pope Gelasius says: 
“Let none presume to promote illiterate persons 
to the clerical order, for one who is destitute of 
learning cannot be fit for sacrel functions.” 
See also Conc. Trid. sess. xxiii. 4, De Ref, 

4 In dioceses where a special custom pre 
vails to that effect, minor orders can be gives 
on Fridays or on an Ember Wednesday. 
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other than those named by the law. The 
episcopate is conferred on a Sunday, or 
on the festival of an Apostle, unless a 
Papal indult has authorised the choice of 
some Other day. 

Two grades of sacred orders—e.g. the 
diaconate and the subdiaconate—cannot 
be conferred on the same day. 

On the intervals to be observed be- 
tween the collation of the various grades, 
seo INTERSTICES, 

Place-—The Council of Trent enjoined 
(seas. xxv. 8, De. Ref.) that sacred orders 
should be publicly conferred in the cathe- 
dral or in one of the principal churches of 
the diocese in the presence of the canons. 
Minor orders the bishop can confer in his 
own palace. But notwithstanding the 
injunction of the council, custom has long 
sanctioned the collation of sacred orders 
by the bishop in his own house or chapel, 
if, any reasonable cause can be shown for 
the non-compliance with the law. (Fer- 
raris, Ordo, Ordinare.) 

ORDO ROMANUS. Certain ancient 
collections of ritual prescriptions, or 
rubrics, as observed in the Roman Church, 
bear this name. They are represented at 
the present day by the Ceremoniale and 
the Pontiticale Romanum (g.v.) The 
first of these collections whict appeared 
in print was the “ Ordo Vulgatus” (1559) 
of Melchior Hittorp. Towards the end 
of the seventeenth century Mabillon, in 
his “ Museum italicum,” edited fifteen 
“ Ordines,” the first ten! of which are of 
great but uncertain antiquity; of the last 
five the authors and dates are known. 
The rubrics and directions which they 
contain relate, some to ordinary, others 
to extraordinary ceremonies, Of the 
furmer class are the Papal Mass, the Epis- 
copal Mass, the celebration of Baptism 
und Icxtreme Unction, Ordinations, the 
Communion of the sick, the ceremonial of 
the last three days of Holy Week, Papal 
and cardinalitial functions during the 
offices of the whole year, sacerdotal furc- 
tions on all ferias, benedictions, &c., &c. 
Of the second class are the election 
and consecration of a Pope, the corona- 
tion of the emperor and of kings, the 
creation of cardinals, the nomination of 
legates, canunisation, &c. (Wetzer and 
Welte, art. by Kober.) 

ORGAN (6pyavoy, organum) is used 
in the LX.X for instruments of any kind, 
but especially of musical instruments. 
It occurs not only as the rendering of 

1 The first are at least older than the ninth 
century, for they are mentioned by Amalasius, 
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33iv, the ‘pipe* or “flute,” but also 
of 9)3) and 939, which were stringed in- 
struments (Ps. cl. 4, cxxxvii. 2; Amos 
v. 23, vi. 5). Our Latin pealms naturally 
conform to the Septuagint use; but the 
Vulgate, so far as it is Jerome's indepen- 
dent work, employs the word much 
more carefully. There “ organum” never 
means a@ stringed instrument. It occurs 
fourteen times in Jerome's rendering of 
the Hlebrew text; three times it repre 
sents 3)4y, a “pipe” (Gen. iv. 21; Job 
xxi. 12, xxx. 31); in the other places it 
is the generic word for instruments of all 
kinds, a very accurate rendering of the 


Hebrew p55, to which in this latter case 


it always answers, (So 1] Paral. xv. 16; 
xvi. 6, 42; xxiii. 5; 2 Paral. v. 13; vii. 
6; xxii. 13; xxix. 20, 273 xxx. 27; 
xxxiv. 12), Aquila, so far as we have 
observed, anticipated Jerome in accuracy 
on this point, for he did not fall into the 
blunder of mistaking with the LXX the 
“pipe” of Job xxi. 12 for a harp (sea 
Field, “ILexapl. Orig.” tom. ii. p. 39) 
Nor, again, does he in Amos y. $3 and 
Ps, cxxxvii. 2, use dpyava for the atringed 
instruments mentioned there (Field, tom, 
ii. pp. 974, 290). Jerome not unfrequently 
imitated Aquila, and he may have done 
so in this case. 

The organ, then, inthe Vulgate, so far 
as it means a definite instrument at all, is 
equivalent to pipe. But in St. Augus- 
tine’s time, ag appears from his come 
mentary on Ps. lvi. (Heb. lvii.), it was 
already used in its modern sense. He 
speaks of it as a large instrument is 
which the wind was supplied from 
bellows, It arose from a development of 
the syrinx or set of pipes bound together. 
First these pipes were placed in a box 
and sounde by means of a slide which 
opened the hole with which the pipe was 
connected. ‘The invention of this per- 
forated slide is attributed to Ctesibius. 
Then, as the breath of the musician was 
not enough to play so many pipes, wind 
was supplied by bellows worked by the - 
hand or by water. Such an hydraulie 
organ (“organum hydraulicum ”) is de 
scribed by ‘Tertullian (“ De Anima,” 14), 
who attributes the invention to Archi- 
medes; and there is also a well-known 
account of au organ with a bellows 
of bull's hide in an epigram by Julian 
the Apostate, The hydraulic organ 
is also mentioned by Talmudical writers, 


who retain the word b8pavlue (o> 7 ye), 
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and the legend adds that it was not 
allowed in the temple because its 
soft tones spoilt the singing (Ham- 
burger, “ Real Encycl. fiir Bibel und 
Talmud,” p. 886). 757 the Byzan- 
tine Emperor Constantine Copronymus 
sent an organ to Pepin, and another was 
rent to Charlemagne by Constantine 
Michael (references in Ducange, sub roc. 
“Organum”). A little later Pope John 
VIII. begyed Anno, bishop of Freisinz, 
to send him an organ, with some one able 
to manage it (Mansi, “ Concil.” tom. xvii. 
pol. 245). The development of the in- 
vtrument does uot concern us here. We 
only observe that keys were introduced 
in the eleventh century and pedals in- 
vented in the fifteenth, by Bernard, a 
German in the service of the Doge of 
Venice, and pass on to the ecclesiastical 
use of the orgun. 

It has never been adopted among the 
Greeks or Orientals. Chrysostom (in Ps. 
cl.) speaks of musical instruments yene- 
rally as only “permitted” in Jewish 
worship “on account of their weakness.” 
Theodoret (in Ps. cl. 5 and 6) holds 
much the same language, while the author 
of “ Quest. et Respons, ad Orthodox.,” 
once attributed to Justin Martyr, but 
certainly written after the conversion of 
the empire, says expressly that, whereas 
instruments were allowed iu the temple, 
singing only without instruments is per- 
mitted in Christian churches. (“ Respons. 
ad Quest.” 107.) The Greeks and Rus- 
sians at this day rigidly follow the same 
rule. 

As to the West, we may at once put 
aside the fables that the organ was intro- 
duced into the churches by Pope Vitalian 
or even Pope Damasus. There is little 
doubt that it was the presents of — 
made to Pepin and Charlemagne which 
led to the Church use of the instruments. 
For Walafrid Strabo in the middle of the 
ninth century gives an account of the 
organ in the church at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
probably the very organ sent to Charle- 
magne from Constantinople, Ita tones 
were 80 sweet and powerful, according to 
this writer, that they caused a woman to 
faint and die (Walafr. Strabo, ‘‘ Carm. de 
Apparatu Eccles. Aquisgranensis”). Fur- 
ther, it has been shown from ancient 
charters that there was an organ in the 
church of Verona in Charlemagne’s time. 
Ughelli, “ Italia Sacra,” tom. v. pp. 604, 

10.) A great organ with fourteen bellows 
sad 400 Et was built by Elfeg, bishop 
of Winchester, for the Benedictine abbey 
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there (Mabillon, “ Annal. Benedict.” tom 
vi. p. 630), and another at Ramsey ir 
mentioned in the life of Oswald, arche 
bishop of York. (Mab. #. p. 727.) 
From the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
organs were usual in cathedral and mon- 
astic churches, and Bingham's assertion 
(“ Antiq.” vil. 7, § 14) that they were 
unknown there till after the time of St. 
Thomas Aquinas is quite erroneous. 
True it is, however, that protests were 
occasionally made against the use of 
organs. ‘ Whence,” says Aelred (“ Spe 
culum Caritatis,” ii. 23), “whence, now 
that types and figures are over, so man 

organs and cymbals in the church 

Wherefore that horrible sound of bellowa, 
more like thunder than the sweetness of 
tlhe voice?” More remarkable still is the 
opinion of St. Thomas (2 2nde xci. 2). 
tle is answering the objection that as 
“the Church does not use musical ine 
struments for the praise of God, lest it 
should seem to J es so by parity of 
reasoning” it should not -permit singing, 
He replies, “ musical instruments” such 
as pipes, harps, &c., ‘minister to de- 
light and do not promote virtue, and 
were only permitted to the Jews because 
of their carnal dispositions; whereas 
singing does help devotion.” It is evi- 
dent that he did not approve of instru- 
mental music. In the Papal chapel it has 
never been employed. At Trent eflurte 
were made to banish all music from 
Mass, but the majority of the bishops, 
especially the Spaniards, opposed this 
measure (Pallavicino, “ Istoria del Concil. 
di Trento,” xviii. 6), and the Oouncil 
(sess, xxii, Decret. de Observ. in Celebr. 
Miss.) simply required that the music 
should be grave and devout. Similar in- 
} aa were made by Benedict XIV. in 

The use of the organ ia rejected in 
orthodox synagogues. The Protestants 
were divided on the matter; the Luther- 
ans and Anglicans retaining, the “ Re- 
formed” at first rejecting it. Thus, it 
was not till the close of the last century 
that organs were introduced at Berne, and 
they are still absent in most of the Scotch 
Presbyterian churches, though even there 
a change has begun. 

[Ringham, and the articles in Wetzer 
and Welte, Smith and Cheetham, Mr. 
Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music,” have been 
consulted. But we have found by far 
the most full and accurate information 
in Ersch and Griiber, “ Conversation’s 
Lexicon,” article O r¢el.] 
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oeraun. (See IIELL. 

ORIGINAL SIN is the sin which 
we inherit by natural descent.from Adam, 
cur first father. The Council of Trent 
(sess. v. Decret. de Peccato Orig.) defines, 
as of faith, that Adam lost original 
justice not only for himself but also for 
us; that he “ poured sin, which is the 


death of the soul, into the whole human | 


race,” and that this sin comes, not by 
imitation of Adam’s transgression, but by 
propazation from him. Further, the 
council teaches that original sin does not 
consist in those desires and temptations 
which are common to our fallen nature, 
because they remain even after baptism, 
which takes away original sin; and the 
council condemns the error of Lutherans 
and others who supposed that original sin 
destroyed free will and made man incapa- 
ble of good actions. The Fathers of 
Trent, as Pallavicino informs us, carefully 
abstdined from interfering in the scholastic 
disputes on this point. They appeal to 
St. Paul, particularly in Romans v. 12 
seg., and do not go beyond the plain 
statements of Scripture. But it will be 
well to draw out the common teaching of 
theologians, putting aside for the present 
points on which they differ. 

God made Adam the representative of 
all who were to descend from him by 
natural generation. “ God, who had made 
him our beginning, had made all depend on 
him for himself aud us....... Insin- 
ning, he lost all, as well for himself as for 
us.” (Bossuet, “ Défense de la Tradition,” 
p. ii. 1. ix. ch. 12). Had he persevered, we 
should have been born in original justice. 
As it is, we are conceived and born in sin 
and the children of wrath. Our nature 
and faculties remain entire and we are 
still capable of natural guod, but we are 

ft without grace, and therefore without 

e means of reaching that supernatural 
end to which God has ordered us. “ The 
remission of this ein consists in being 
transplanted into Jesus Christ as the Just 
one, and the Author of all justice.” Thus 
St. Thomas places the essence of original 
sin in “the privation of original jus- 
tice,” the privation not the mere nega- 
tion, because the gifts of grace are 
absolutely necessary for us in order that 
we may prepare for heaven. Concu- 
piscence, or the rebellion of the senses, 
though not original sin, or in itself a 
Aus at all, is still a consequence of the 
fall. 

Such is the common teaching of Catho- 
lic theologians, for the opinion of Gregory 
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of Rimini and others,’ that it consiste in 
a morbid quality transmitted by Adam, is 
universally rejected; while, on the other 
hand, the views held by Oatharinus and 
Pighius,? that it is merely the actual ain 
of Adam imputed to us, does not seem to 
satisfy the requirements of the Tridene 
tine definition, And eo understood, the 
Catholic doctrine, mysterious though it 
is, does not, like that of the Reformers, 
present insuperable difficulties to the 
moral sense. 

For, whereas it would have been un- 
just had God deprived us of the gifts 
proper to our nature, without actual guilt 
on our part, Catholics hold that He did 
nothing of the sort. Grace is in no way 
a part of, or due to human nature, It is 
God’s free gift. He gives it and with 
draws it according to hisown will We 
have no claims to possess it, no ground 
of complaint if it 1s taken away. 
natural faculties enable us to know and 
love God as our Oreator and constant 
benefactor, and to order our lives aright. 
We have no title to more. 

It may be objected that God has 
ordered us to a supernatural end, that we 
cannot choose one which issimply natural, 
and that grace is our only means 
escaping utter misery. This is true. 
But God condemns none to misery be= 
cause of original sin, He deprives us of 
original justice to which we had no title, 
and then He gives all abundant oppor- 
tunity of recovering grace and entering 
heaven by the merits of Jesus Christ, by 
becoming new men in Him. God ordered 
us, first of all, to an end infinitely above 
our nature, and gave us by his free ie 
original justice to attain it. Adam for- 
feited the original gift, and then God, 
still ordering us to a supernatural end, 
and having no will to impose impossible 
commands, gave us the grace of our 
Redeemer as the means of reaching it. 
The only exception occurs in the case of 
infsnts who die without baptism. And 
they, according to the belief now unl- 
versally received, far fram being miser- 
able, attain natural happiness in the next 
world. [See Ln«o.] 

The doctrine, then, of original sin is 
mysterious, but by 20 means cruel or 
unreasonable. We cannot fully under- 
stand the manner in which it is trans- 


1 “Nullo modo defandi potest,” Bellarmis 
says; but he admits it was held by Peter Lom- 
bard, Henricus, Grezory of and Driede 
Bellarm. De Amiss. Grat. lib. v. cap. 16. 

2 See BelMarm. loc. est. cap. 16, 
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mitted, for the soul comes directly from 
God, not from the parents, But here, 
too, the Catholic doctrine that original 


sin is a mere privation, not a positive : 


quality, comes to our help. God cannot 
be the author of sin, nor can Hie stain 
the souls which come from Him. 
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in Adam, or even inherited sinfulneas 
from him. But Ps. li. (1.) 7, “ Behold, in 
guilt I was broucht forth, and in sin my 
mother conceived me,” ‘contains the 
basis of the doctrine, inasmuch as it re- 
gards sinfulness as something inborn, and 


But | so not as resulting from the abuse of free- 


He can and does infuse souls deprived of | dom” (Ilupfeld, ad loc.). Job expresses 


original justice; and since the infusion 
follows by a natural law on the generation 
of the body, in that sense natural propa- 
gation may be rightly called the cause of 
original sin. 

Theologians differ widely on the con- 
sequences of original sin. Undoubtedly 
eoncupiscence flows from the depriva- 
tion of original justice, lad Adam 

reevered, our bodily appetites would 

ave been in perfect subjection to reason, 
our reason itself to God. Lut according 
to the stricter Thomists, by the rebellion 
of the flesh consequent on original sin, 
man sinks below his natural state. 
Thomas de Lemos (“ Panopl. Grat.” tract. 
le Lesione Lib. Arbitr.) insists that, 
although after the fall nature remains 
entire ‘as to its essence and faculties, it 
is not so with respect to the natural in- 
clination to good.” (Soalso Alvarez, “ De 
Auxil. Grat.” lib. vi. disp. 45.) 9 Both 
these quotations are from Kuhn (“ Dog- 
matik, Lehre der Gnade,” i. p. 269). Other 
great theologians, and, as we think, more 
reasonably, look on man’s ignorance, the 
rebellion of his appetites, &c., as con- 
natural to his finite and composite nature. 
In Adam, an extraordinary grace perfectly 
restrained appetites which reverted after 
the fall to their natural condition. ‘The 
opposite theory is well put by Bellarmin. 
When, he says, the supernatural gift was 
removed, “ Iiuman nature, left to itself, 
bevan to experience that strurzyle between 
the lower and higher part, which would 
have been natural—s.e. would have fol- 
lowed from the condition of matter, had 
not God conferred on man the gift of 
Tape over and above.” I[uman nature, 

e continues, “doves not sufler more from 


the same idea, though less distinctly. 
“ Who can bring pure from unclean? Not 
one” (xiv. 4). In Wisdom ii. 23, 24, 
death is said to have entered into the 
world “by the envy of the devil,” and 
the Rabbins ! developed the doctrine that 
all had sinned and incurred death, because 
represented by Adam and so unplicated 
in his sin. Even this, however, is lesa 
than the doctrine of original sin. 

In St. Paul we have the tirst explicit 
statement of the doctrine. ‘* As through 
one man sin came into the world, and 
death by sin, and so death penetrated to 
all men, because ? all anniek (‘The con- 
struction breaks off here.) For until the 
law, ain was in the world, but sin is not 
reckoned if there is no law; Lut sin 
reizned fiom Adam to Moses, even on 
those who did not sin after the likeness of 
the transgression of Adam, who is 8 type 
of the one to come. But not as the 
trespass, so also the gift of grace. For if 
by the trespass of one the many died, 
much more the grace and the gift in the 
grace of the one man Jesus Christ abounded 
to the many.” 

It may safely be maintained that 
Pelagius and many other writers ancient 
and modern, who understand St. Paul to 
speak only of actual sin by which men 
imitate Adam, distort the grammar and 


1 The Rabbinical names for original sin are 
“the sin of the first man” (O5N% RON 


wR) “the pollution of the serpent” (xoat 
vr by). The Targum on Ruth iv. 22 


alleges that David’s father, having no sin of his 
own, died on account of the counsel yiven to Eve 
by the serpent, for whica all the generations of 
the earth were condemned to death. Levy, 


ignorance and intirmity than it would do; Chulddisches Wérterbuch, sub voc. Nery, quotes 
had it been created in a purely natural | a similar statement from Baba Bathra, 17 a, 


stute.” And he concludes: “ The corrup- 
tion of nature does not come from the 
want of any natural gift, or from the 
accession of any evil quality, but simply 
from the loss of a supernatural gift on 
account of Adam’s gin. (“De Gratia 


Primi Hominis,” apud Mobler “Sym- | 


bolik,” p. 64.) 
Testament never asserts that we sinned 


respecting Benjamin, Amram, father of Muses, 
Jesse, father of David, and Kilab, David's son, 
These four were personally sinle-s, and died for 
the counsel of the serpent. 

3 eg’ g cannot mean in quo, “in whom" (ér @), 
as the Vulgate renders it. But the Vulgate 


| renderiny does not alter the dogmatic sense. 


Estius defends the Vulvate rendering on insuf- 
ficient grounds, but with great moderation. 


| “ Tolerari potest” is his verdict on our render- 


The Doctrine in Scripture.—The Old | 


ing. Bossuet (oe. cit. liv. vii. ch. 32 seg.) is 
far more severe. 
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sense of the passage. For (a) St. Paul 
describes aA momentary act of sin “ because 
all sinned” (quaprov)—t.e. in Adam. Not 
“ have sinned, or were sinning.” (8) Itis 
not true that death is universal because all 
have actually sinned. Millions have died 
before they were capable of sin. (y) The 

rallel between the two Adams would 
te destroyed on the Pelavian interpreta- 
tion. Not,in the first instance, by the 
imitation of Christ, but by the reconcilia- 
tion (see v. 11) which Christ's death 
eflected, we are saved ; just so, not by fol- 
lowing Adam's example, but by an act 
external to us on the part of the former 
Adam, we were lost. (8) St. Paul argues 
that there could be no trespass against 
law—t.e. law externally promulyated— 
between Adam and Moses, because no such 
law was given except to a few. Men 
in that interval did not sin like Adam 
by actual transgression 01 positive law. 
Yet they died because they sinned in Adam 
their head. 

The Tradition of the Church.—The 
forcible teaching of St. Paul was, as 
everybody knows, fully appreciated by St. 
Augustine. It is useless to multiply cita- 
tions, but we may give one passage (“ I’n- 
chirid.” cap. 10) which fairly represents 
the form in which he constantly expresses 
the doctrine. “He [Adam], exiled after 
sin, bound his offspring also, which by 
sinning he had corrupted as it were in the 
root, under the penalty of death and con- 
demnation, so that all progeny born of 
himself and his wife the occasion of his 
sin and partner in bis condemnation by 
concupiscence of the flesh, in which con- 
cupiscence his disobedience met a punish- 
ment like itself, should draw to itself 
original sin, and thence be drawn through 
diverse errors and pains to that last and 
endless torture wih the angels who de- 
serted and corrupted [others], and with 
those who inherit and share in their 
portion.” 

Here we have the doctrine distinctly 
formulated that all men sinned in Adam, 
and that we are condemned becauseof him, 
and it is very hard to produce testimonies 
which touch this, the central point at 
issue, from Ante-Nicene Fathers. Iren- 
sous (ii. 22, 4) speaks of “infants” as 
born again to God, and of Christ as 
“ sanctifying infants.” Clement of Alex- 
andria (“Strom.” iil. 9, p. 540) connects 
the fact of physical death with Adam’s 
sin. Tertullian holds that Adam not 
only imparted death to his descendants, 
but also infected all who sprang from him 
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with lust, and generally with a morbid 
inclination to sin (“Testimon. An.” 3; 
“De Pud.” 6; “De Jejun.” 8; “ Ady. 
Marc.” i, 22, v. 17). igen admits a 
natural inclination to sin (mdvtes pe 
of dvOpwmrot mpos Td dpapravey mepuxaper) 
nO, Gels.” ili. 62-64, iv. 40 (where see a 
catena of passages from Ante-Nicene 
Fathers in Spencer's note); and, “In 
Levit.” Hom. viii. 8, which only exists in 
the Latin version, he infers from the cus- 
tom of baptising infants their need of 
purification, “In Levit.” xi, 4, he 
attributes the corruption of nature to the 
fret that men derive their bodies from 
their parenta by natural generation. Cy- 
prian, like Tertullian, traces sin and death 
to the fall (“De Bono Patient.” 17; cf. 
“ Testimon.” iil. 54), but he goes in one 
passage far beyond Tertullian. Adults, 
he says, be their sins ever so great, are 
not to be deterred from baptism, much 
less infants, who “have committed no 
sin,” but only “by carnal descent from 
Adam have contracted the infection of 
ancient death,” and, in whose case, “ not 
their own sins, but those of another, are 
remitted (“‘remittuntur non propria sed 
aliena peccata,” Ep. ee 

The above account been made 
from private notes, and the conclusion te 
which it leads is confirmed by the greatest 
historical authorities. Petavius (“De In- 
carnat.” xiv, 2) says the Greek Fathers 
speak little, and then not clearly, about 
original sin, and that Augustine was the 
tirst among the Latins to treat the matter 
accurately. Cardinal Newman is of the 
same mind, and he quotes Petavius, 
Jansenius, Walch, “ men of such different 
schools that we may surely take their 
agreement asa proof of the fact.” (“ De 
velopment,” p. 22.) Bossuet, indeed (le. 
cit, liv. vill.), argues vigorously, but with 
smal] success, on the other side. It 
is enoach for Catholica to show, as they 
certainly can, that their belief in the doc- 
trine is due, not to St. Augustine, but to 
St. Paul. 

ORTHODOX CHURCH. (See 
GREEK ScHisMaTIO CHURCH. | 

ORTHODOXY, FEAST OF. (See 
Tconoc.asts. | 

OSTIARIUS, or Doorkeeper, holds 
the lowest of the minor orders in the 
Latin Church. His office was mom im- 
portant in ancient times before the con- 
version of the Roman Empire. He had 
to prevent the heathen from entering aud 
disturbing the service, to keep the laity 
separate from the clergy, men from 
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women, and to see generally that decorum 
was maintained. Tle had to guard tb9 
church and all that it contained, to open 
the church and sacristy at certain hours. 
to open the book for the preacher, &c. 
(Chardon, “ Hist. des Sacr.” tom. v. 
ch. 2. 

The office is mentioned by Pope 
Cormel!ius in the middle of the third cen- 
tury (Euseb. “ H. E.” vi. 43), and in the 
very ancient collection of canons com- 
monly but wrongly attributed to the 
Fourth Council of Carthage, in 398. The 
rite of ordination is the same as that in 
the Roman Pontifical. The bishop gives 
the keys to the persons ordained, saying, 
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'6Go act, as having to render God an 
—‘’ecount of the things locked ‘by these 
reys.” In the present rite the ostiarius 
8 led by the archdeacon to the church 
doors; he locks and opens them and rings 
she bells. Neither of these two ceremonies 
ig mentioned in the Carthaginian canons 
or in the Gelasian Sacramentary. The 
former, however (the opening of the 
doors), is very ancient, being given in the 
Gregorian Sacramentary and in some very 
ancient MSS. Of the latter (ringing the 
bells) no trace is found in ancient Pon- 
; titicals. In the time of Charlemagne and 
| Amalarius (A.D. 820), it was the priest’ 


' business to ring the bells, 


Pp 


PALEA. Certain canons in the De- 
cretum of Gratian [Oanon Law], about 
filty in number, have the superscription 
‘“‘Palea.” Some have considered this to 
be a part of the word “ Paucopalea,” the 
name of one of Gratian’s disciples; others 
have thought that these canons (which in 
the MSS. of the Decretum usually appear 
in the margin), as treating of matters of 
slight importance, were hence called 
“palea,” chaff. But as many of these 
canons refer to matters of the highest 
importance, this derivation appears inad- 
missible. Whatever be the origin of the 
name, it is certain that in the oldest 
MSS. of the Decretum the Palem are few, 
that in those of later date they become 
bumerous, and that in practice they are 
of equal authority with the canons known 
Stale been compiled by Gratian him- 


PAULA. A small cloth of linen 
used to cover the chalice and usually 
stiffened with cardboard, &c. The upper 
part may be cove-ed with silk (S.C. 
January 10, 1852). Partof the corporal 
used to be employed for the covering of 
the chalice, but Innocent III. mentions 
the palla as distinct from the corporal. 
(Benedict XIV. “ De Misa.” I. v. 6.) 

PALLIUmM. A band of white woo) 
worn on the shoulders. It has two 
strings of the same material and fom 

urple crosses worked on it It is worm 
y the Pope and sent by him to patriarchs, 
ptimates, archbishops, and sometimes, 
though rarely, to bishops as a token 
tnat they possess the “fulness of the 


episcopal office.” Two lambe ave vrouyt é 
annually to the Church of Sc, Aguts 82 
Rome by the Apostolic suhdemene @hils 
the “ Agnus Dei” is being sang. These 
lambs are presented at the altar and ra- 
ceived by two canona o? the Lateran 
Church. From this woul the pallia are 
made by the nuns of Yorre de’ Specchi. 
The subdeacons lay the pallia on the tomb 
of St. Peter, where tney remain all night. 
A bishop cannot, strictly speaking, assume 
the title of patriarch, archbishop, &c., 
cannot convoke as council, consecrate 
bishops, ordain elevics, consecrate chrism 
or churches, till he has received the pall. 
He is bound, jf he is elected to a see of 
metropolitan or kigher rank, to beg the pal- 
lium from the Pope, “instanter, instantiuas, 
instantisame,” within three months after 
his consemstion or from his contirmation, 
if he wes already a bishop and has come 
to the swetropolitan see by translation. 
Meanwhile, he can depute another bishot 
to consecrate if he has‘n due time ap- 
plied fur the pallium. He receives it 
from the hands of another bishop, dele- 
gated by the Pope after taking an oath 
cf obedience to the latter, and wears it on 
ceitain great feasts, a list of which is 
given in the Pontitical. Hecannot trans- 
mit it to his successor or wear it out of 
his own patriarchate, province, &c. If 
translated, he must beg for another pal- 
lium. The pallium or pallia, if he = 
received more than one, are buried with 
the bishop to whom they were given, 
The early history of the pallium is 
involved i hopeless obscurity. We take 
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the folowing facts from Chardon (“ Hist. 
des taer.” tom. vy. De l'Ordre, ch. 1x.). 
Palluna is the Latin name for the 
inattov or loose upper garment of the 
Greeks.! Among the Romans, the use 
of the palliumm was specially atected by 
philosophers, and afterwards by Christian 
axcetica (see Tertullian’s treatise ‘ De 
Pallio”), Two great critics—viz. De 
Marca and Baluze—believed that the pal- 
lim was first. given to bishops as a mark 
of xpecial dignity by the emperors. It is 
true Pope Vigilius would not grant the 

allium to Auxanius and Aurelian, arch- 

ishops of Arles, without the emperors 
consent. Gregory the Great took the 
same precaution in granting it to Svagrius, 
bishop of Autun. But this deference to 
the imperial will aroae from the difficult 
circumstances of the time, and De Marca 
admits that Gregory, before he had been 
calumniated to Maurice, gave the pallium 
to Vigilius of Arles without consulting 
the emperor.’ 

We may dismiss the doubtful state- 
ment of Anastasius (ninth century) that 
the Pope Marcus (d. 336) gave the pal- 
ium to the Bishop of Ostia. and the 
mention of the pallium in the spurious 
donation of Constantine. In all proba- 
bility the pallium was at first an orna- 
ment of prelates (probably of metro- 
politans), and had no special connection 
with Rome. See the synod of Macon 
(anno 581), canon 6, which forbids arch- 
bishops to say Mass without the pallium, 
though it is certain that then the French 
metropolitans, as such, did not get their 
pallia from Rome. 

The Pope then wore the pallium as a 
mark of his own autbority, and an ex- 
amination of the Liber Diurnus makes it 
oe that he sent it to suburbican 


ishops—t.e. bishops in the provinces near ' 
Rome, over whom the Pope exercised a | 


specially immediate authonty. The send- 
ing of it marked the special dependence of 
these bishops on the Pope. Next, the 
Popes granted the Roman pallium to 
vicars-apostolic—t.e. to their representa- 
tives in distant provinces. The first certain 
exaniple of sich a concession is the grarg 
of a pallium to St. Ceesarius of Arles b 
Pope Svmmachus in 613. Thus tke 

1 It was tucked round the neck in running 
or other active exercise. Hence perhaps the 
ongin of the present form. 

2 A decree of Valentinian IIT. (anno 482), 
grants the dicnity of archbishop and honor 


ie to the prelate holding the see of Ravenna. 
aronius und Bona deny the authenticity of 


this decree, 
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Roman pallium came to be regardea w 8 
special mark of honour and was rly 
coveted by bishops. Gregory the Greas 
granted it to Syagrius of Autun, to the twa 
metropolitan bishops in England (Canter- 
bury and York), &c. This Chardon calls 
“the third degree in the fortunes of the 
pallium.” Next a rule was made at a 
general synod of Franks under St. Boni- 
face in 747, that metropolitans must as 
the pallium from Rome. This law was 
not alwave regarded. It was enforced, 
however, in a capitulary of Charlemagne, 
and after that always or nearly always 
observed in the Frankish Empire. 

In 877,' the great synod of Ravenna 
under John VIIL, representing all Italy. 
required (cap. 1.) metropolitans to de- 
mand the Roman pallium personally or 
by deputy within three months of their 
consecration. Otherwise, they could not 
consecrate other bishops, and were liable, 
after three monitions, to deposition. The 
Pope insisted on this rule being kept in 
France. The rule was soon afterwards es- 
tablished throughout the West, except in 
lreland, where the palium was unknown 
even in St. Malachi’s time, as appears 
from St. Bernard’s life of that saint. 
Innocent ILL, forbade even the assump- 


'tion of the name of archbishop till the 


pallium had been obtained, and the decree 
forms part of the ‘ Corpus Juris.” 

In the Kast, the Patriarchs gave a 
sort of pallium (apoddproy) to their 
metropolitans. Alter the time of the 
Crusades, the Fourth Lateran Council 
(canon 5) required even patriarchs to 
receive the pallium from the Pope. 

To sum up, the pallium was an orna- 
ment of metropolitans, given to them 
perhaps from early times by the patri- 
archs and by the Pope in that compara- 
tively narrow district which was under 
his most immediate supervision. Then the 
Pope gave it to his vicars in distant 
parts, then asa mark of special bonou 
to some bishops, then he required all 
Western metropolitans to ask it from 
him before exercising their functions as 
archbishops, and y the rule was ex- 
tended even to patriarchs, 

PALM SUNDAY. The Sunday 
before Easter, on which the Church cele- 
brates Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, The 
name, “Palm Sunday” (“Dominica in 
Palmas,” or “ad Palmas,” Baie» dopra), 
is ancient, for it occurs in the “ Life of 
Euthymius” (died 472), and is spoken of 

1 Nicolas L had made a still more stringent 
rule, bat only for Bulgaria, 
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as a great day by Isidore of Seville. 


According to our present rite, palms or 
olive-branches are blessed by the celebrant | 


before Masa, and distributed to the faith- 
ful ; the clergy walk in procession through 
the church and pass outside. Then can- 
tors enter the cliurch, leaving the rest 
without; the hymn, “Qloria, laus, et 
honor,” is sung, both parties, those within 
and those without, taking part. At last 
the subdercon knocks at the door with 
the shaft of the processional cross, and 
the whole body march up the church. 
The Greeks have a procession with pal:ns 
at matings. 

Martene denies that any trace of the 
processica can be found before the eighth 
tentury, and he seems to be perfectly right, 
in spite of Merati’s elaborate attempt 
(Tom. II. pars. iv. tit. 7) to produce 
earlier testimonies, Merati shows that 
the name Palm Sunday occurs in an 
ancient Roman Calendar published by 
Martene himeelf in his “ Anecdota,” and 
dating from the fourth or fifth century ; 
that St. Adhelm (709) mentions tue 
singing of the “Ozanua;” and that in a 
preset in the most ancient MS. of the 

regorian Sacramentary (tenth century) 
there is an a.lusion to the practice the 
faithful had of coming to the church with 
palms. These instances clearly are not to 
the point. Jn an “order” observed in 
a German monastery, and ascribed by 
Mabillon to the year 800 ctrc., the pro- 
cession ie mentioned, and so in Pseudo- 
Alcuin (tenth century). 

In ancient times those who were to be 
baptised on Holy Saturday, called ‘ com- 
petentes,” heard the whole Oreed ex- 
plained on this Sunday. Hence its old 
name, “Pascha petitum s. competen- 
tium.” 

PARABOLANY (Gr. rapafddXco bat, 
to expose oneselfto danger. The word “‘ para- 
bolani,” with its Latin suffix, was evidently 
formed from wapd8odot, “dare-devils,” the 
men who for money fought with wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre). The “para- 
bolani,” a class of lay assistants to the 
dlergy, principally engaged in looking 
after the sick and attending to funerals, 
are frequently mentioned by writers of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. Gibbon 
describes them as a charitable corporation 
originally founded in the time of the 
Emperor Gallienus! They were very 
numerous at Alexandria, and seem to have 
formed a kind of body-guard to the 


§ Decline and Fx, ch. xlvii. 


| 
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patriarch Cyril at the time of his ccnteet 
with the prefect. 

PARACLETE (nandx\7ros). “A word 
used four times in St. John’s Gospel (xiv. 
16, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7) as a name of 
the Uoly Ghost, once in his first NMpistle 
(ii. 1) of Christ. It is found nowhere 
else in the N.T. and nowhere in the LX X. 
The Vulgate rendering in the Gospel is 
Paracletus, in the Epistle Advocatus ; and 
Paraclete (usually Paraclitus) isa common 
title of the Holy Ghost in the Breviary. 
The Rhemish follows the Latin. 

Aquila gives rapdaxAnrot asa renderiny 
of “comforters” (p’pnyD), Job xvi. 2, 
where the LXX more rightly has 
mapaxAnropes. Origen, “ De Princip.” ii. 
4, in the version of Rufinus, says the 
word when used of the Holy Ghost 
12.08 coniforter (“a consolatione dicitur 
Puaraclecisenim Latineconsolatiodicitur”). 
Thia interpretation, though widely adopted 
by Greek and Latin Fathers, is surely 
erroneous. The word means “one called 
in,” an advocate or pleader. This ap- 
pears from the passive form, the constant 
classical use, the undoubted sense in 
1 John ii. 1 (though even there the 
Greek Fathers take it as “comforter ”), 
and the use of the word in Rabbinical 


writers (sea p donb in Buxtorf.)' The 
Holy Ghost pleads the Christian cause 
against the world (John xv. 8), and 
Christ’s with the Christian (xiv. 26; xv 
26; xvi. 14). 

PARADISE (07975). An old Persian 
word adopted at an early date by the 
Hebrews. It only occurs three times in 
the Old Testament, aud always means 
road “a park” (Cant. iv. 13; Neh. ii. 
8; Eccl. ii. 5, pl.). In the LAX (Gen. 
ii, 8) and Peshito it is used for that par- 
ticular garden or park in which Adam 
and Eve were placed; and in the later 
Jewish theology for that part of Hades 
which was inhabited by the souls of the 
just, and which we call “Limbo.” In 
this sense it occurs in Luc. xxiii. 43. 
Lastly, in 2 Cor. xii. 4; Apoe. ii. 7, it 
means “ heaven,” or “a part of heaven.” 
[See HEAVEN, and L1MBo. } 

PARASCEVB (rapacxevn), “ pra 
paration "—+t.e. for the Sabbath and eo 
equivalent to Friday. It is retained in 
the Missal as a name for Good Friday. 

1 He quotes, eg., a gloss on the Pirke Avoth, 

fi.: “ A paraciecte is a good mediator for a man 

toa king;” “If he has good paracletes he will 

be delivered ;” “Penance and good works are 

. man’s paracletes in the heavenly juigment,” 
c 


ess) =6PASCHAL CANDLE 

PASCHAL CANDLE. (See Hor 
WEEK. } 

PASCHAL CONTROVERSY. [Sve 
Easter. } 

PASCHAL PRECEPT. [See Coxu- 
MUNION. | 


PASSION SUNDAY. The Sunday | 
before Palm Sunday. With Passion Sun- 
day the more solemn part of Lent begins ; | 
the images are veiled with violet at the | 
first Vespers ; the Judica psalm and the 
Gloria Patri are omitted at the Introit, 
&c. ‘The name Passion Sunday is ancient, 
but we have been able to find no ancient 
or even medieval author who mentions 
the veiling of the images. None is quoted 
by Gavantus or Meratus. It is said to 
refer to the last words of the Gospel for 
the day. “Jesus autem abscondit se et 
exivit a templo.” 

PassiowxsTs. Their full titlo is, 
“ Congregation of the Discalced Olerks of 
the most holy Cross and Passion of our 
Lord Jesus Ohrist.” Their founder, St. 
Paul of the Cross, born near Genoa in 
1694, put on the habit of the order in 
1720, with the sanction of the Bishop 
or Alessandria, Monsignor Gastinaya. 
The dress resembles that worn by sevilla 
clerks; over the soutane hangs a heart, 
suspended from the neck, with a cross 
above it; a black leathern strap is round 
the waist. In 1721, having compiled the 
constitutions which he wished his fol- 
lowers to observe, Paul went to Rome in 
order to obtain sanction for his proceed- 
ings, This sanction was withheld for 
many years, in the course of which Paul 
was ordained priest and employed on 
various works of charity in Rome. All 
obstacles being at length removed, he 
established the first monastery of his 
conyregation at Argentaro, near Orbitello, 
in 1737. The rules of the society were 
coufirmed by Benedict XIV. m 174). 
Clement XIV. showed the Fathers marked 
favour, and conferred on them the house 
and church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo on 
the Colian Hill. Here the holy founder 
took up his abode, and here (1775) he 
died. The congregation rapidly extended 
itself after his death, but for some time 
within the limits of Italy only. But Paul’s 
most settled purpose, and the subject of his 
impassioned longing, had been to work and 

ray for the conversion of England. His 
ie a was in part fulfilled when, in 1842, 
his followers obtained a footing in Great 
Britain. Their provincial was Father 
Ignatius Spencer, a convert from Angli- 
cunisin, There are now five Passionist 
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houses in England—at Highgate, Broad 
way, Harborne, Sutton, and St. Helen's; 
two in [reland—MNount Argus, near Dub 
lin, and Belfast; and one in Svotland— 
Glaszow. The congregation has for many 
years had the spiritual charge of those 
Catholics in Bulgaria and Roumania, 
about 10,000 in number, who adhere to 
the Latin rite. They have also houses in 
Belgium and in New South Wales. 

The life of a Passionist is very austere. 
They fast three days in every week, 
besides Advent and Lent; they wear 
nothing on their feet but sandals; the 
rise at night to say Matins, and, indeed, 
recite the oftice in choir at all the canoni- 
cal hours. They divide their time between 
contemplation and action; being inde 
fatigable in giving missions and retreats, 
especially to persons living in community, 
Besides the three usual vows, they make 
a fourth—that they will do their utmost 
to keep alive in the hearts of the faithful 
the memory of our Lord's passion. On 
the day of their profession they make a 
vow of perseverance in the congregation, 
Nevertheless, they only take simple vowa, 
(Hélyot, “ Contin.”) 

The Passionists in America, — The 
following account has been furnished 
us of the introduction of the Congre- 
gation of Passionists into this country, 
and of the present condition of the 
American Province: 

“The Passionists were introduced 
into the United States in 1852 by the 


Right Rev. Michael O’Oonnor, bishop of 
Pittsburg. The first colony consisted of 
three priests and one brother. The 


superior was Father Anthony Calandri, 
who died April 27, 1878. A retreat was 
soon built in a suitable location on a hill 
to the south of Pittsburg, which is atill 
the novitiate of the order in tio United 
States. Applications for admission were 
not wanting, and in 1859 the Fethere 
were able to establish a second house in 
Dunkirk, diocese of Buffalo, N.Y. In 
1861 a third foundation was made in 
West Hoboken, N.J., which has since 
become the residence of the provincial. 
These three houses were erected into a 
rovince in 1863, with Father Dominic 

arlattini as first provincial. Since then 
three more retreats were added—one near 
Baltimore, Md.; another in Cincinnati, 
O.; and the third near Louisville, Ky.; 


to say nothing of the foundations iz 
Mexico and Buenos A The Ameri 
can Province of &. Paul of the Oros 


numbers, at present (1883), about 150 
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Dan fore — vis. 70 priests, 40 clerical 
ents, and 40 lay brothers. 

“ Although missions and spiritual re- 
treats are the principal external works 
for the good of souls prescribed by the 
rule of the Passionist fathers, still the 
necessities of the faithful and the scarcity 
of priests in this country compelled them 
at first to undertake the spiritual charge 
of the Catholics living in the vicinity of 
their foundations, who otherwise would 
have had no one to minister to their 
spiritual wants. But as the population 
increased and priests became more nu- 
merous, moet of these charges were gradu- 
ally relinquished, and at present the 
Passionist Fathers retain only a few 

ishes. Oalls for missions aad retreats, 
on the other hand, have become very 
frequent, and during the greater part of 
the year several bands of missionaries are 
at werk simultaneously in different locali- 
ties. Their method in conducting missions 
is substantially the same as that followed 
by other missionaries, but the prominence 
given in their preaching to the mysteries 
of our Lord's passion is found to be 
singularly effective in rousing the negli- 
gent and stimulating the devout to still 
greater fervour.” 

PASTOR. Jesus Christ, who, in the 
Preface for festivals of the Apostles, is 
called “ Pastor eeternus,’ communicates 
the characteristics of a good shepherd of 
souls to all those who faithfully discharge 
the office of governing in his Church. 
This communication is pre-eminently 
made to the Roman Pontiff, who, in the 
collect “pro Papa” is described as“ pastor 
ecclesia ;” it also appertains in lesser 
dezrees to bishops and priests, upon each 
one of whom it devolves to lead, feed, 
and vently rule, like a shepherd, the flock 
committed to him. 

PATEN. A plate used from the earli- 
est times to receive the Host consecrated at 
Mass. Larger patens, called ministeriales, 
were used for the communion of the 
people. It is consecrated with chrism by 
the bishop, and this rite of consecration is 
mention: d in a Gallican Sacramentary as 
old as the eighth century, published by 
Mabillon in the “ Museum Italicum.” 

PATER WNOSTER. The prayer 
taught by our Lord to his disciples. It 
occurs in wll the ancient liturgies with one 
notable exception—that of the so-called 
Clementine liturgy—given inthe A postolic 
Constitutions. Its absence there has 
never been satisfactorily explained. In 
a] the chief liturgies it occurs much in 
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the same place—te. shortly before the 
Communion. In most of the Greek, in 
the Mozarabic and the Ambrosian litur- 
gies, the Canon was followed by the 
Fraction of the Host, then came the Pater. 
St. Gregory settled finally the place of 
the Pater in the Roman Mass, placing 
where it now stands, immediately after 
the Canon and before the Fraction. This 
seems to be the sense of Gregory’s words 
when he says (Lib. 7. Indict. 2. Lpist, 
64, quoted by Le Brun) that the Sicilians 
taunted him with following the use of 
Constantinople and reciting the Pater, 
“mox post canonem,” “immediately after 
the Canon,” and so they are understood b 

Le Brun, tom. iii. Diss. ii.; Benedict XIV. 
“Ye Miss.” 11. 19; Probst, “Lit. der : 
ersten drei Jahrhund.” p. 356; Ham- 
mond, ‘ Ancient Lit.” xxii. The other 
view—viz. that the Pater was introduced 
into the Roman liturgy by Gregory, is 
maintained ty Mr. Scudamore in his 
article on the Lord’s Prayer in Smith and 
Cheetham. The Pope also tells us that, 
whereas in the East (and also in the 
Gallican rite) the Pater was said by 
priest and people, at Rome it was recited 
by the priest alone. In nearly all the 
ancient liturgies the Pater is introduced 
by a preface, like the exhortation in the 

ass. ‘‘ Preeceptis salutaribus,” &c.' 

The Pater occurs in all the Breviary 
hours at the beginning and end, and 
sometimes in the course of the hour 
itself. But whereas in the Mass it is seid 
aloud, in the Breviary it is said secretly, 
or at most ony the first and concluding 
words are said audibly. The reason is 
that at the part of the Mass where the 
Pater occurs the faithful only were pres 
sent, while catechumens, &c. were ad- 
mitted to the hours. (So Benedict XIV. 
loc. cit.) 

The addition to the Lord’s Prayer, 
“For thine is the kingdom,” is wanting in 
the best ancient authorities. It probably 
arose for the embolismus {see the 
article] of the liturgy used in the Syrian 
church. (See Westcott and Hort, N.T. 
vol. ii. Notes on Matt. vi. 13.) 

PATERINES. A Manichean sect 
which first came into notice under this 
name in Italy about 1040, when a number 
of them were convicted of heresy by 
Heribert, archbishop of Milan, and burnt 
at the stake. They taught that matter 


1 The Ethiopic liturgy is an exception. Bat 
the introduction to the Pater is generally in 
the form of a praver—not a statement, as in 
the Koman and Ambrosian Mass, 
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was essentially evil, condemned marriage, 
and set at mought Church authority, 
The Lombard married clergy, when 
(1057) they were attacked on the score 
of incontinerce by Anselm of Badagio 
and Ariald, taunted their assailants with 
being Paterines. Mohler’ identifies them 
with the Boni Homines who were con- 
demned by the Council of Lompers in 
1176. They appear again among the 
heretical sects that infested Languedoc at 
she end of the twelfth century, and are 
shen identified with the Cathari or Puri- 
ans. Innocent III. spoke of “impii 
Manichwi, qui se Catharos vel Patarinos 
eppellant.”* The origin of the name is 
anknown. [ALBIGENSES; Bont HomMINEs ; 
BULGARIANS. 

PATRIARCH, PATRIARCHATE. 
The dignity of Patriarch—the Primacy of 
St. Peter being considered as standing 
2 ae the highest grade in the hierarchy 
mY) ater Immediately next to the 
cank of Patriarch may come that of 
* Primate; ” metropolitans or archbishops 
follow; under each metropolitan are 
eanged his suffragan bishops. In the fifth 
eentury the Ixarchate []:xaRcH] was an 
mtermediate grade between the Patriar- 
chate and the rank of metropolitan. 

Tho Sixth Canon of the first Nicene 
Council recognises an ancient, customary, 
and legitimate authority in the Bishops of 
she three sees of Alexandria, Rome, and 
Antioch (named in this order) over their 
zespective provinces. ‘The ¢ttle of “Pa- 
triarch,” however, is not given; the thing 
ss recognised, but not the word. The 
title came into use in the fifth century, at 
least in its present sense, for it had earlier 
been used loosely for any great see. From 
the latter part of the Purth century, 
Constantinople | Seca sae came to occupy 
the position of a fourth Patriarchate. 
That of Jerusalem, after a struggle for 
precedence between it and Cesarea, be-~ 
came the fifth. For the history of each 
of these Patriarchates, excluding Rome, 
see ALEXANDRIA, CHURCH OF; ANTIOCH; 

JONSTANTINOPLE, PATRIARCHATB OF; 
JERUSALEM, PATRIARCHATE oF. Since the 
misfortunes which overtook the Eastern 
church (Monophysite heresy, Mussulman 
domination, Greek schism, &c.) severed 
all these four sees from Catholic unity, 
the Popes have continued to nominate 
bishops to the lost Patriarchates; but these 
bishops have resided at Rome, except 
lately in the case of Jerasalem, the Patri- 


1 Kirchengeschichte, ii. ch. v. § 8 
? Wetzer and Welte, art. “ Patariner.” 
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areh of which, Monsignor Valerga, com. 
menced to reside at his see in 1847. Be 


sides the Latin Patriarch of Antioch, the 
Holy See admits a Maronite, a Melchite, 
and a ot hier Patriarch of the same see, & 


Patriarch of Oilicia of the Armenian, and 
a Patriarch of Babylon of the Chaldaic, 


rite. 

There are also three minor Patriarchs 
in the Western Church—the Patriarch of 
the Indies, who is the prelate of highest 
rank in the church of Spain; the Patriarch 
of Lisbon; and the Patriarch of Venice. 

PATRIMONY OF ST. PETER. 
[See States or THR CHURCH. 

PATRIPASSIANW. [See Sasnzi- 
LIAN. | 

PATRON, PATRONAGE. Tha 
word patronus is used in three senses 
in canon law: it signifies (1) an advocate 
or barrister; (2) the former master of a 
manumitted slave, to whom under the 
Roman law a certain control] over his 
freedman was reserved; (3) a person 
having the right to present to a benefice. 
The third sense only is here in question. 

The subject of patronage is of little 
practical interest to American Catho- 
lics, as there are no benefices in the 
United States. Nor nas it much more 
importance for the Catholics of Ireland 
or Great Britain, as a benefice in Ca- 
tholie hands in those countries since 
the spoliation of the ‘ Reformation” 
has been something very rare indeed. 

Patronage (juspatronatus) is detined 
to be “‘ the right or power of nominating 
or presenting a clerk for preferment to a 
yacant ecclesiastical benefice.” It may be 
usefully considered from three points of 
view, according as (1) ite acquisition, (2) 
its transfer, and (8) its prominent incidents 
are a into Agate 

. The right of patronagn is acquired 
in one of three principal way?-—by founda- 
tion, or building, or endowment—according 
to the memorial line: 

Patronum faciunt dos, sdificatio, fundus. 

If one person founds a church by givi 
the sound: a second builds it, Ae | third 
endows it, the right of patronage belongs 
to the three jointly. e consent of the 
bishop is, of course, always nec , 
An endowment, in order to convey a right 
of patronage, must be sufficient—t.ec. it 
must be ample enough to provide a decent 
maintenance for those serving the Church, 
and to meet the annual expense of lights 
and other Church requisites. Otherwise 
it is not an endowment, but a 

and as such carries no right of patronage 
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oe uired by Papal privilege. 
eonced ae any die anterior to the 
Oouncil of Trent, was abolished by a 
decree of that Council; ' hence anyone now 
claiming it on that ground must show that 
each privilege was conceded since the 
Council, with a clause expressly derogating 
from its decree. Patronage can also be 
acquired by prescription, if multiplied 
unopposed presentations can be proved. 

2. The transfer of patronage ordinarily 
takes place in one of four ways—by suc- 
eession, donation, sale, or exchange. By 
- nccession—as when, on the death of a 
patron, the right. passesto his heirs, whether 
at law or under settlement or devise. 
When the patronage passes by donation, 
the consent of the bishop is usually, but 
not in all cases, necessary. With regard 
to the third mode—sale—it is instructive 
to compare the provisions of the canon law 
with the law and practice of the Anglican 
eommunion as regards the sale of advow- 
eons.? In England an advowson can be 
sold separately, and for the best price. 
The sole condition is that the benefice be 
not actually vacant at the time of sale; 
otherwise no distinction is made between 
advowsons and any other kind of pro- 
perty. The canon law does not permit an 
advowson (jus patronatus) to be sold 
separately at all. It can only be sold 
indirectly—¢.e. through being prea 
annexed to some other property whic 
is susceptible of legal sale. Thus, if a 
man sell his whole estate, and to this 
estate an advowson be annexed, the latter 
passes to the purchaser along with the 
ether property. Or even if the sale be 
not of a man’s whole estate, but only of a 

articular piece of property—a palace, a 

rm, a field, &c.—to which a right of 
patronage is pad pa annecel: that 
right is transferred to the purchaser by 
the sale. But in all auch cases canon law 
exacts the condition that the price given 
be not enhanced on account of the an- 
nexed patronage. Any simoniacal attempt 
to sell the patronage as such is visited by 
the law with severe penalties. 

8. The chief incidents of patronage 
are four—presentation, honour, defence, 
maintenance in case of poverty. (1) The 
first-named is so strictly inherent in a 
seg that if he present a qualified clerk 

r a benefice, the bishop is bound to accept 
him, even pious. he may know of one 
more worthy. But the presentation must 

1 Sess. xxv. De Ref. c. 9. 


9 An advowson is the perpetual right of 
esentation tt s benefice. 
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be made within four months if the patron 
be a layman, within six if he be a clergy- 
man; otherwise it passes for that time to 
she bishop. The law is more tender of lay 
than of ecclesiastical patronage, because 
interference with the former would tend 
to discourage rich laymen from building 
churches and extending Christianity. 
Women are capable of presenting to 
benefices equally with men. No patron 
can present himself to any benefice in hia 
gift, althourch he may nak the bishop to 
confer it upon him, and the bishop may, at 
his discretion, legally do so. 2) By 
‘‘honour” are understood the precedence 
and respect which a oe may justl 
claim in a church founded by him or his 
ancestor. (:3) “Defence” refers to the 
right and duty of the patron to watch 
over the beneticiary property, and prevent 
its waste or dilenidation: (4) “ Mainten- 
ance in poverty” is the claim which the 
ees has, should misfortune overtake 

im and reduce him to want, to receive @ 
decent maintenance (and this applies to 
his wife and children also) out of the 
revenues of the benefice in his gift, (Fare 
raris, Jus patronatus.) 

PATROW AND TITULAR OF 
CHURCH, PLACE, &c. The title of 
a church is the name it bears—e.g. of the 
Trinity, St. Augustine, St. Mary, St. 
Saviour, &c. The patron saint is that 
saint under whose special protection it has 
been placed. ‘I'hus the titular is a wider 
term comprehending the persons of the 
Trinity, mysteries (e.g. Corpus Christi), 
and saints; the patron of a church can 
ony be a saint or angel. Ot churches 
with the title of St. Mary, the patronal 
feast is the Assumption. Only a canonised 
(not a beatitied) saint can chosen as 
patron. (5S. 0. R. 23 Marti, 1630.) 

The patron of a church is chosen py the 
founders (‘ex fundatorum beneplacito,” 
Merat. § ui. 12, 1). Usually only one 
patron is chosen, or else two patrons 
whogee feast falls on the same day. The 
feast of the principal titular or patron is 
a double of the first class with an octave. 
This holds good even of churches not yet 
consecrated. The rule, however, does not 
apply to chapels of seminaries, &c. &c. 
The rules for churches which have more 
than one patron with independent feast 
are the same as those given below for 
local patrons. 

The patron of a place is chosen by the 
people with the consent of the clergy. 
(Decret. Urban. VIII, 23 Mart. 1630.) 
A place mav have several patrons, prinr 
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cipal and less principal, but not more than 
one principal patron except by immemo- 
rial custom or Apostolic indult. The feast 
of the principal patron is a double of the 
first class with an octave (so also, if there 
are sevoral chief patrons); of a “ less prin- 
cipal,” a greater double when celebrated 
solemnly, otherwise a lesser double. 

The feast of the chief or titular patron 
of the cathedral church is kept throuzh- 
out the diocese even by regulars, who, 
however, are not obliged to celebrate the 
octave. (S. CO. R. 27 Maii, 1623.) 

The constitution of Urban VIII. 
(Const. clxi. “ Universa,” § 2) requires 
that only two patronal feasts be imposed 
in any one place as holidays of obligation 
—one the feast of a chief patron of the 
kingdom or province, the other that of a 
chief patron of thecity, town, village, Xe. 


PAUL OF SAMOSATA. [See 
ALout. ] 
PAULICIANS. In the fancy of 


Gibbon (“ Decline and Fall,” ch. liv.), this 
Manichean or quasi-Manichean sect, after 
its banishment from Asia, “ scattered over 
the West the seeds of reformation.” By 
“reformation” can only be meant revolt; 
a common fury of negation and destruc- 
tion may easily have induced the Pro- 
testants of the sixteenth century to accent 
the Paulicians as the ancient exponents of 
their own principles; but negation is no 
subarea bond; and when the positive 
octrines of the sect are calmly examined, 
they appear to be such as no moderate 
Protestant would endorse. The Paulicians 
rejected or minimised the Sacraments, 
abhorred images, and condemned the in- 
vocation of the saints; while reverencing 
some books of Holy Scripture, they re- 
pudiated Church tradition and the doctrine 
of a visible Church; in their eyes relics 
were rubbish, miracles impostures, and 
the Blessed Virgin not the mother of 
God. So far all is plain sailing; and a 
vealous Presbyterian might recognise in 
the Paulicians the theological ancestors of 
his own “Nullifiers.” But the Paulicians 
also believed in two Powers, one good, 
the other evil, dividing the universe 
between them; and they held the earth 
and all things sensible to have been created 
by the spirit of evil. The good God, they 
said, created the scul of man; the wicked 

wer, or Demiurgus, created his body. 
nstead of sin in the body being an 
offence against the “temple of the Holy 
Ghost,” on this view it was the natural 
outcome of the bodily constitution ; there- 
fore, of course, inculpable. They rejected 
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the Old Testament as the work of the 
Demiurgus. Jesus Ohrist, they said, did 
not take his body from Mary, but brought 
it down with him from heaven. They 
admitted neither of St. Peter's Epistles ; 
most of them rejected also the Acts 
Such was the sect which, according to 
Gibbon, “scattered over the West the seeds 
of reformation”! 

The origin of the name “ Paulician” is 
uncertain; one theory derives it from a 
certain Paul,.who, with his brother John, 
founded a society near Samosata early in 
the seventh century; another —which 
Gibbon pee cee in it merely an evi- 
dence of the high value which they set on 
the life and writings of St. Paul. They 
first come prominently into notice in the 
seventh century, when they were organised 
by Constantine, a native of a village near 
Samosata, who took the name of Silvanus. 
Other eminent leaders among them were 
Simeon, Sergius, Chryaocheir, and Baanes, 
They became very numerous in Armenia, 
and, being persecuted by the imporial 
othcers, rose in revolt; nor was their 
subjugation entirely effected till the 
tenth century. For their later history 
see the article BuL@aRIans. (Wetzer 
and Welte, art. by Kerker; Photius, 
“Contra Manicheos;” Petrus Siculus, 
Hist, Manich. in “ Bibl. Patrum,” vol. xvi.) 

PAULISTS. The Institute of the 
Missionary Priests of St. Paul the Apostle 
was founded in New York by the Rev. 
I. T. Hecker and several associates in the 
year 1858. Its members are engaged in 
eee work, in giving miasio 
in ie ucation of their scholastics, an 
in literary labour. The monthly magazin 
“The Catholic World,” is ander their 
direction, and they have published several 
volumes of sermons as well as other works 
on difterent topics connected with the 
Catholic religion. | 

PAX. Jhe K1s3 oF Pgaock in the Mass 
has been described under that heading 
The Pax here intended is that which was 
given to the people to kiss at Mass, It was 
introduced in Kingland about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, and widely 
used. It is called “osculatorium” (Syn. 
Constit. of York, 1250 and 1252) ; “ oscn- 
latorium pacis” (Statutes of Canterbury 
about 1281); “asser ad m” (Counci 
of Oxford, in 1287); “tabula is” 
(Council of Merton, about 1300); “ mar 
mor deosculandum” (Synod of Bayeux, 
about the same date). It was adopted in 
France, Italy, Spain, and Germany. But 
the use was almost extinct in Le Brua's 
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time, on account of the absurd contentions 
for precedency to which it gave rise; 
though it was presented in some cases to 
communicants, &c. We have been refer- 
ring to the use at Mass. It is still used 
in communities, confraternities, &c., at 
times of ordinary prayer. (From Le 
Brun, Tom. II. part v. art. 7. See also 
Maskell, “ Ancient Lit.” p. 50.) 

PAX VOBXS is said by bishops after 
the “ Gloria in Excelsis.” If the “ Gloria” 
be not said, then the bishop’s salutation is 
the same as the priest’s—viz. “ Dominus 
vobiscum.” The fact that “Pax vobis” 
was our Lord’s Easter greeting to the 
Apostles made it unsuitable for penitential 
days. (Benedict XIV. “ De Miss.”) 

PECTORAL CROSS. A small cross 
of precious metal worn on the breast b 
bishops and abbots asa mark of their office, 
aud sometimes also by canons, &c., who 
have obtained the privilege from Rome 
(Decr.8.0. R. 17 Sept. 1823). Innocent IIT. 
is the first author who clearly mentions 
the pectoral cross as one of the episcopal 
insignia. (Gavant. P. I. tit. 2.) 

PECULIUM CLERICI. The pro- 
perty cf which an ecclesiastic can be in 
possession is divided into peculium benefi- 
etale, or ecclesiasticum, and peculitum patri- 
montale, or guast-patrimontale. The former 
consists (1) of the annual profits of his 
benefice or benefices; (2) of the dues 
which he receives in the discharge of his 
clerical functions. The latter consists (1) 
of property which bas come to him by 
inheritance, donation, or bequest; (2) of 
that which he has acquired for himself— 
eg. by writing. Over property of the 
former class he has no power of testa- 
mentary disposition; that of the latter 
class he can freely dispose of, 

PELAGIANISNI wns an extreme 
reaction from the Gnostic and Manichean 
dwctrine that men were necessarily deter- 
mined to good or evil. According to 
Pelagius (1) Adam’s sin injured himself 
only, so that his posterity are born inno- 
cent. Infants were baptised that they 
might be united to Christ and enter the 
kingdom of heaven; not that they might 
be purged from original sin (Concil. 
Carthag. anno 411, can. 2, 8). (2) It 
was possible to live altogether without 
sin (“hominem posse esse sine peccato,” 
Pelag. apud August. “De Gratia Christi,” 
cap. iv.). (3) Grace: as Catholics under- 
stand the term, was not necessary or even 
possible. Pelagius made grace consist 

ift of nature, and especially 


simply in the a 
of free-will. When premed by his adver- 
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earies, he admitted the need of exterior 
grace—viz. “law and teaching,” “ the 
example of Christ,” &c. Nay,some think 
he allowed that God, by interior grace, 
enlightened the understanding (Auzust, 
op. ct. 7, 10, 40; Petav. “De Pelag 
et Semi-Pelag. Her.” cap. iv.)' But the 
essence of his heresy remained, for he 
never granted that the will must be movea 
and aided by God's grace before we can 
take one step towards life eternal; and 
even if Pelayius admitted the possibility 
of interior illumination of the understands 
ing, he certainly did not hold such a grace 
to be necessary. 

Pelagius, who was a monk or ascete, 
and is said to have been born in Jritain 
(Bretagne ?), preached at Rome (400-410) 
with en applause. Here he was joined 
by Celestius, also a monk. Pelavius at- 
tacked the doctrine of original sin in his 
fourteen books on St. Paul's epistles, 
They still exist, but with serious altera- 
tions in a Catholic sense, and are edited 
by Vallarsi in his edition of St. Jerome. 
His letter to Demetrius (anno 411), and 
his ‘‘ Libellus fidei ad Innocentium” (anno 
417) are also given there, St. Auvustine 

“De Grat. Christi, Peccat. Orig. Nat. et 
rat.”) has preserved fragments of four 
books by Pelagius on “ Free-will.” The 
strife on original sin began at Rome in 
410. Celestius was condemned by a 
synod of Carthage, whither he had gone 
in 41]. Pelagius next appears in Pales 
tine, whither Orosius pursued him at the 
re: iest of Augustine, who had already 
wr.tten three anti-Pelagian works—viz 
“De Spiritu et Littera,” “ De Peccatorum 
Meritis et Remissione,” “ De Perfectione 
Justi Hominis.” Jerome also attacked 
Pelagius in an “ Epistle to Ctesiphon ” and 
a dialogue avainst the heresy in three 
books. A synod at Jerusalem in 418 
tried Pelagius, but came to no decision; 
ancther at Diospolis, late in the same 
year, acquitted him. St. Augustine at 
tacked Pelaginus again in his work “ De 
Gestis Pelavii.” ‘Theodore of Mopsnestis 
defended him in a lost work (xpos rovy 
Aéyorras huoet Kat py yropn mraiecy rod 
av@perous); the Africans, acain, con 
demned the heresy in the Councils ¢' 
Carthage and Mileve (416). Both parti 
had recourse to Pope Innocent, who de- 
clared the doctrine of Pelagius erroney 
but died before the case could be fwly 
judged. Zosimus (417-18) was deceived 
y a profession of faith which Celvstius 

1 We cannot see that the references given by 

Petavius prove 
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made, and declared both Celestius and 
Pelagius innocent. More condemnations 
of Pelagianism followed in the Cartha- 
ginian Councils of 417 and 418, and in 
the latter year Zosimus re-investigated 
the matter, anathematised Pelagius and 
Celestius, and notified this step in aa 
“epistola tractoria” to the bishops. 
Figbteen Italian bishops who refused to 
subscribe this epistle were deposed, among 
them the learned Julianus of Eclanum, 
agninst whom St. Augustine wrote 
(“Contra Duas Fpist. ad Bonifac.” anno 
120; “Contr. Julian.” lib. vi. anno 421; 
later still, the “Opus Imperfect. contr. 
secundam Julian. Respons.’). Pelagius 
and Celestius now found an asylum with 
Nestorius of Constantinople, and alonyz 
with him they were condemned in the 
Third General Council—that of lsphesus— 
in 431. This result was due in great 
measure to the energy of Augustine ard 
the efforts of Marius Mercator, a Western 
layman living at Constantinople. 
PENANCE, SACRAMENT OF. 
The Latin word penitentia (from 
punire in an archaic form penire) 
means sorrow or regret, and answers to 
the Greek perdavoia, change of mind or 
beart. Asa theological term, penance is 
first the name of a virtue which inclines 
sinners to detest their sina because they 
are an offence against God. Then penance 
came to mean the outward acts by which 
sorrow for sin is shown, and the word was 
supposed by St. Augustine to come from 
* pena” and by others, e.g. Peter Lom- 
bard, from ‘‘ posnam tenere.” The Greek 
word! erdvoia has wandered further 
atill from its orizinal sense, for in the 
Greek liturgies it means simply a prostra- 
tion. Thus in the office for ordination of 
deacons the rubric runs, “ The priest de- 
arts with the deacon and they make three 
ws (rotovct peravoias tps) to the icon 
of the Lord Christ.” (See Morinus, “ De 
Poon.” lib. i.cap.1.) Ina more restricted 
sense still, penance is used for the peni- 
tential discipline of the Church, or even 
for the third station of public penitents 
(so, ¢g.,1. Concil. Tolet. canon 2), and 
again for the satisfaction which the ihe 
imposes on the penitent before absolving 
him from his sins, Lastly, penance is a 


1 The Rabbinical term is nQwN, “turning,” 


“eonversion’’; and the Syrian Christians have 
the same word in the Syriac or Chaldee form— 


vi, Lotial This word is the trarelation 


ef perdvore in the Peshito, and is etill retained, 
ag, by the Maronites (see Morinus, i. 7.). 
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sacrament of the new law instituted 
Christ for the remission of sin commi 
altar baptism. 

o understood, penance is defined as a 
‘sacrament instituted by Christ in the 
form of a judzment for the remission of 
sin done after baptism, this remission 
being effected by the absolution of the 
priest, joined to true supernatural sorrow, 
true purpose of amendment, and sincere 
confession on the part of the sinner.” The 
Oouncil of Trent (Sess. xiv.) defines that 
priests have real power to remit and retain 
sins, that persons are bound by the law of 
God to confess before the priest each and 
every mortal sin committed after baptism, 
so far as the memory can recall it, and 
also such circumstances as change the 
nature of these sins, and that the sacra- 
ment of penance is absolutely necessary 
for the forgiveness of post-baptismal sin. 
It is true that perfect surrow for sin which 
has offended so good a God, at once and 
Without the addition of any external rite 
blots out the stain and restores the peace 
aud love of God in the soul. “There is 
no condemnation to those who are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the spirit.” But this perfect 
sorrow involves in a well-instructed 
Catholic the intention of fulfilling Christ’s 
precept and receiving the sacrament of 

nance when opportunity occ This 
implicit desire of confession and abeolu- 
tion may exist in many Protestants who 
reject the Catholic doctrine on this point. 
They desire the sacrament of penance in 
this sufficient sense, that they earnestly 
wish to fulfil Clrist’s law, ao far as they 
can learn what it is. In this sense the 
sacrament is necessary for the salvation 
of those who have fallen into mortal sia 
after baptism. They must receive it 
actually or by desire, this desire bei 
either explicit or implicit. This point is 
of capital importance for the apprehension 
of Cutholic doctrine. We in no way 
deny that God is ready to forgive the sins 
of non-Catholics who are in good faith and 
who turn to Him with loving sorrow. 
But the High Church doctrine that con- 
fession cf mortal sin is not an absolute 
duty imposed by the law of Christ, or 
that absolution is a benefit which the 
penitent is not absolutely bound to seek, 
is in the sharpest antagonism to the 
Cathalic faith as defined at Trent. The 
Counvil also teaches that satisfaction must 
be made for the temporal punishment 
which may be due even to pardoned sin 
and that confession, contrition, absolution 
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and eatisfaction, are the four of 
e. The minister, and the only 
possible minister of the sacrament is a 
priest with ordinary or delegated power 
to sbeolve. ‘The form consists in the 
words, “I absolve thee from thy ains,” 
&c. Mortal or venial sins (for it is of 
faith that venial sins may be confessed, 
though there is no obligation of doing ao)! 
supply the place of matter. The Council 
A eee of sins as the “ quasi riateria,” for 
ough Thomists and many other theo- 
logians hold that sorrowful confession of 
sins is the proximate matter of the sacra- 
ment, Scotists maintain that absolution is 
both matter and turm, and the Council 
abstained from interfering in this scho- 
lastic dispute, In the articles on Con- 
FESSION, ABSOLUTION, &c., many details 
relating to this sacrament have been 
pen: so that we may content ourselves 
ere with an elucidation of the main prin- 
1. Priests have received power from 
Obrist to forgive sins in name and 
according to his law—+.e. in the case 
of true repentance. God alone can 
remit eins, But He has been pleased to 
make the priest’s absolution the means by 
which his grace is conveyed. He said to 
his Apostles, “ Receive the Holy Ghost; 
whosesoever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted (%.e. become remitted) unto them, 
and whosesoever sins ye retain, they have 
been retained ” (s.e.continue to be retained 
before God, John xxi. 23), This wonder- 
fal power must have been intended for the 
successors of the Apostles, as well as for 
the A es themselves, for it is incredible 
that this means of pardon was conferred 
only for a short period of the Church’s 
life. While sin lasted, the stream of 
See and mercy must continue to flow. 
istory proves the correctness of this in- 
ference, for in all ages the power of absu- 
lution has been used and recogni 
Thus Cyprian urges the sinner to repen 
“while confession may be made, while 
eatisfactinn and remission through the 
bishope (sacerdotes) are accepted before 
God.” (‘De Laps.” 29; the remission 
included, no doubt, absolution from cen- 
sures.) In this, says St. Chrysostom 
“ De Sacerdot.” iii. 5, 6), the priests of 
e Gospel excel those of the Jewish 
Church, that, whereas Jewish priests 
eould merely declare a man clean of 


1 Morinus (Hb. ii. cap. 8) believes he has 


proved that the confession of venial sins was 
evan.on in the Church during the lifetime of 
Tertullian. 
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leprosy, the Christian priests ‘‘have re- 
ceived power,’’ not with regard to the 
leprosy of the body but ‘‘ the impurity of 
the soul,’’ a power which consists not in 
declaring that the uncleanness is re- 


moved but in actually ‘‘removing it 
entirely’’ (apallattein  pantelos elaboi 
exousain). He proves this sacerdotal 


power by an express appeal to the words 
in St. John, ‘‘ Whose sins ye shall forgive,”’ 
&c. Soagaintheauthor ofanancienthom- 
ily, printed among the works of St. Athan- 


asius (Migne, ‘‘Patrol.’’ iv. p. 183. The 
Benedictines place itamong the duéza, but 
say it is found *‘in ancient MSS.’’), says, 
‘* If thy bonds are not loosed, entrust 
thyself to the disciples of Jesus. ‘Those 
are to be found who can loose us, having 
received this power from the Saviour’? 
(exousain tauten eilephotes para tou 
Soteros), ‘‘ whose sins ye remit,’’ &c. 
Morinus (lib. viii. cap. 1) quotes from 
Leo, Ep.91, ‘‘ Ad Theodor.’’: ‘‘ Very useful 
and necessary is it that the guilt of sin 
should be loosed before the last day by 
the judgment of the priest.’’ Augustine, 
Ep. 180, ‘‘Ad Honorat.’’? (apud Morin. 
thidem), urges the clergy not to flee in 
persecution, because their presence will be 
urgently required for ‘‘the administration 
(confectionem) of the sacraments.’’ ‘‘If 
the ministers are wanting, what ruin will 
come on those who depart this hfe un- 
regenerate [7.e. unbaptised}] or bound, 
[z.e unabsolved]!’’ The value of these 
testimonies lies partly in the fact that 
they do not argue for the priestly power 
of absolution, but assume it, partly in 
their connection with the strong utterances 
of Scripture on the one hand, the peni- 
tential discipline of the Church on the 
other. It must have required a strong 
belief in the power of absolution to make 
mien undergo long years of rigoruus 
penance in order to obtain it. It may be 
well here to answer two objections. 
Morinus (lib. viii. 8, 10, 11) has shown, 
and indeed demonstrated, that down to 
the twelfth century absolution was always 
given among the Latins in a precatory 
form. And it is evident from Goar and 
Renaudot (in the ff Perpétuité dela Foi’’) 
that the Greeks, the Jacobites, and Nes- 
torians still preserve this precatory form. 
This, however, cannot fairly be alleged 
against our belief, that the priest exercises 
judgment in the sacrament of penance, 
and does really bind or loose. No one 
will deny that the bishop has power to 
excommunicate persons and to receive 
them into Church communion with the 
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power and authoritatively remitted eccle- | who came to hin. In 1927, Gregory TX. 
siastical censures. Yet here, too, as well gave the Domiuicans authority to hear 


as in sacramental absolution, the form was 

recatory even as late as the time of 

urchard, bishop of Worms, who lived at 
the clise of the tenth century. (See the 
quotation in Chardon, “ Hist. des Sacr.” 
tom. iv. §§ 4, 7.) Further, it may be said, 
that absolution was sometimes given by a 
deacon, and Oyprian (Mp. xviii.), writing 
in the summer of 250, does certainly re- 
quire the lapsed in danger of death to 
make confession args esis) and re- 
ceive imposition of hands from 4 deacon, 
if a presbyter cannot be found. But it is 
clear that he is speaking of absolution 
from censures, and indulgence granted 
through the intercession of the martyrs, 
and the distinctions ulready made in the 
article on ABSOLUTION are sufficient to 
meet this difficulty.! . 

2. Absolution is invalid unless given 
by a priest with ordinary or deleyated 
jurisdiction over the penitent. This 
follows from the fact, attested by Scripture, 
that the priest in penance exercises judg- 
ment. A magistrate cannot bind or loose 
a man charged with theft, unless the law 
subjects that man to his authority, or 
unless he has received special power from 
the stute to try the case, The tribunals 
of the Church are not lesa carefully regu- 
lated than those of the State, since God 
is a God of order and not of confusion. 
The fundamental power to absolve is given 
at ordination, but its exercise depends 
absolutely on ecclesiastical euthori tg In 
earliest times absolution was given by the 
bishop alone, or by the bishop in union 
with the presbyters. After the rise of 
the Novatian heresy, the office of peni- 
tentiary priest was instituted. Later, 
parishes were established first in the large 
towns and then in the country, and from 
that time the accepted principle approved 
by the Fourth Lateran Council was, that 
parishioners were bound to confess to their 
own priest or to another priest with his 
permission. Ohardon reports a case from 
the twelfth century in which St. Ailert, 
monk of the abbey of Orespin in Hainaut, 
received power from Paschal II. and 
Innocent II. to hear the confessions of all 

3 It is plain, however, from many decrees of 
synods, that deacons did hear confessions in 
eases of necessity, though, of course, they had 
no power to absolve. This practice lasted till 
late in the middle ages. Many also confessed 
to lavmen at the hour of death, if a cleric was 
not to be found, and great scholastic doctors re- 


commended this act of humiliation (Chardon, 
tii. § q, ch. 2). 
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confessions everywhere, and the same 
pee which led to vitter opposition, 
asting for centuries, oa the part of the 
seculars, were exxudad tc che other 
mendicant friars and confizmea by many 
Popes. They were limited by the Council 
of Trent,as has been shown ii. the articles 
on ABSOLUTION and Cox FEssIon. (See 
Chardon, tom. iil. §8,ch.%.) In all these 
disputes, the principle that absolution 
could only be given by a }-riest with juris- 
diction was fully acknowledged, for the 
mendicants had of course jurisdiction, 
though it was extraordinary—e.e. not 
attached to their office but directly con- 
ferred by the Pore. The Orientals also 
recard abaclution us & judicial act, and do 
not dream thet it can be given by any 
priest. Corfereion, according to an Ori- 
ental documas.¢, probably Coptic (cited 
by Denzinger, “ Rit, Orient.” tom. 1. p. 
100), “ cannut be made save to a priest, 
whether scalar or religious, &c., who 
must have received this authority ‘from 
the Patriarch or from his own bishup, 
with the consent of the clergy and chiefs of 
the, people.” 

3. The necessity of confessing all 
mortal sins after baptism also follows 
from the very nature of the absolving 
pewer. Christ gave his Apostles au- 
thority to bind and loose, but they can- 
not exercise this discretion till the sins, as 
they are in the conscience of the nenitent, 
have been submitted to their judgment. 
It is only in the case of mortal sins that 
this necessity arises, though, aga rule, it 
is expedient ta confess venjal sine like- 
wise, for venial sin does not bind the soul 
over to evil and destroy the grace of God 
within it, or exclude absolutely from the 
kingdom of heaven, so that here thege can 
be no strict necessity for ebecltion, It is 
needless to prove that certain morfal sins 
of a very aggravated character had to be 
confessed in the primitive Church, for this 
no instructed person will deny, end the 
writer of the article on Penitence in the 
“Dictionary of Obristian Antiquities,” 
edited by Smith and Cheetham, admits 
that this confession of the three “ mortalis 

ccata” was obligatory, even if the sis 
iad been secret. Possibly St. James may 
be alluding to the public confession when 
he says, “Confess your sins one to 
another ;” for, as Dillinger (“ First Age 
of the Ohurch,” p. 3265) pointa out, this 
confession is mentioned in immediate 
connection with extreme unction. “‘Com 
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fees to one another’ refers to the priests 
called in to anoint the sick man and to 
pray for him, and to whom he is to 
confess his sins.” Whatever may be 
thought of this interpretation, we have 
early evidence that confession much more 
eXtensive than that of the three great 
mortal sins (vis. murder, idolatry, and 
adultery) was known to the early Church. 
Origen (Hom, in Ps, xxxvii. n. 6) thus 
exhorts the sinner: “ Lov'x round diligently 
for one to whom you should confess your 
sins.” He is to find a physician “ learned 
and merciful ” who will judge if his sick- 
ness is of such a nature that “it ought to 
be exposed in the meeting of the whole 
ehurchg” and again (Hom. in Luc. xvii.), 
“if we reveal our sins not only to God 
but also to those who can heal our sins 
and wounds, our sins will be blotted out 
by Him who says, ‘ Behold, I will blot out 
like acled,’” &c. Basil’s words are ex- 
press. ‘It is necessary to confess our 
gins to those who are entrusted with 
the dispensation of the mysteries of 
God” (avayxaioy rots memiorevpévos THY 
oikxovoniay tay puornpioy rov Ceov ta 
duaprnpara eLopodoyeicOa. Reg. Brev. 
Tract. Respons. in Interr.” 288). Further, 
what followed on the cessation of public 
enance is well worth consideration. 
This, in the case of secret sins, came to 
an end in the Church of Constantinople 
soon after the abolition of the presbyter 
(mi rns peravoias, or penitentiary, at the 
close of the fourth cent It came to 
an end because it was of human insti. - 
tion. But sacramental confession, bein; 
of divine origin, lasted when the peni 
tential discipline had been changed, and 
continues to fhis day among the Greeks 
and Oriental sects.!. So again Leo, in a 
letter to the Bishops of Campania (Ep. 
elxviii., ed. Ballerini), desired the abroga- 
tion of public penance because of its 
deterrent effect, and because it was not of 
Apostolic institution; but he adds, 
“since it is enough that the guilt of 
consciences should be manifested to the 
priests alone by secret confession.” An 
opinion, however, did prevail to some 
extent in the middle ayes, even among 
Catholics, that confession to God alone 
sufficed. The Oouncil of Ohalons in 8138 
oon 33) saya: “Some assert that we 

ould confess our sins to God alone, but 


some think (percensenf) that they should 

1 Exception, however, must be made of the 
Copts and Ethiopians, with whom confession 
seems to have died out in the middle ages. 
(Chardon, tom. ii. § 2, ch. 5.) 
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be confessed to the priests, each of which 
pee is followed not without great 
ruit in Holy Church .... Confession 
made to God purges sins, but that made 
to the priest teaches how they are to be 
purged.” This former opinion is also 
mentioned without reprobation by Peter 
Lombard (‘In Sentent. Lib. 1V.” dist. 
17). St. Thomas, in his commentary on 
the Sentences, says that what had once 
been a mere opinion was, in his time. on 
account of the decision of the Church, 
under Innocent IIL, to be accounted 
heresy, and (“ Suppl.” qu. vi.a. 8) he main- 
tains that the necessity of confessing 
mortal sins after baptism exists by divine, 
and not merely by church, law. 

4. We say nothing here of the sorrow 
for sin and purpose of amendment requi- 
site in the sacrament, referring the reader 
for an explanation of this point to the 
article on CoNnTRITION, and we pass to 
satisfaction, which is the fourth and last 
part of penance. It is defined by Billu- 
art (“ Poon.” diss. ix. 1) as “s payment 
of the temporal punishment due to sin 
through works which are good and penal 
and are imposed by the confessor.” 

“‘Catholics,” says Bossuet (“ Expos. 
de la Foi Cath.” viii.), “teach unanimeusly 
that only Jesus Christ, who is both God 
and man, was capable, through the infinite 
dignity of his person, of offering to God 
sufficient sutisfaction for our sins, But, 
having satisfied superabundantly, He was 
able to apply this satisfaction in two ways, 
either by granting entire remission with- 
out letting any penalty remap, or, or. 
the other aid, by commuting & greater 
into a lesser penalty—t.e. eternal isto 
temporal punishment. As that former 
fashion is more complete and in better 
harmony with his goodness, He employs 
it in baptism; but we believe that He 
employs the second way in the case of 
those who fall back into sin after baptism, 
being, as it were, constrained to do so 
the ingratitude of those who have ab 
his first gifts eo tha‘ they have to suffer 
some punishment, a'though the eternal 
one ig remitted. From this we mast not 
infer that Jesus Christ has failed to make 
entire satisfaction for us; but, on the 
contrary, that, having acquired an absolute 
rizht over us by the infinite price He has 
otfered for our salvation, He grants us 
pardon on the conditions, under the laws, 
and with the reserves which seem good to 
Him.” He proceeds to argue that Pro 
testants, who allege that Christ could not 
have satisfied fully for actual sin, if He 
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left us subject to temporal punishment, 

ight as weil say that Obrist has not 
eatisfied for original sin because He has 
left us subject to death and to other infirmi- 
ties of the soul and body which are 
sat asera of the Fall. “Similarly, we 
should not marvel that He who showed 
Himself so merciful to us in baptism 
should display greater severity when once 
we have broken our holy promises, It is 
just, nay, it is for our own good, that He, 
when He remits [the guilt of] sin along 
with the eternal punishment, should exact 
some temporal punishment from us in 
order to bind us to duty.” 

Scripture proves that God _ inflicts 
temporal punishment for pardoned sin, 
for Nathan said to David after he had 
acknowledged his double crime, “ The 
Lord also has caused thy sin to pass 
away; thou shalt not die, Only because 
thou hast so made the enemies of the 
Lord to blaspheme through this matter, 
even the son that is born to thee shall 
surely die,” (2 Reg. or Sam. xii. 14), 
Dan. iv. 27 (so Heb. LXX and Vulg. 
“Authorised,” iv. 27) is the classical 
passige for the doctrine that man has the 
power of making satisfaction for sin by 
good works. ‘Therefore, O king, let my 
counsel please thee, and redeem thy sins 
by justice, and thy perversities by show- 
ing kindness to the poor.” Tere, as in all 
other articles on dogma, we have given a 
literal translation from the original, and 
our version of this text is justified, while 
that of the “ Authorised Version ” (*‘ break 
off”) is excluded, both by the laws of the 
language and by the judgment of the 
best Protestant and Jewish scholars. We 
append our reasons in a note.' The 


1 The words occur in the Chaldce portion of 
Daniel, and the main question is, dves the 
Chaldee word prD mean “ redeem ” or “ break 


off’? It can only mean “redeem.” (1) The 
word is found once only in that small portion of 
the Bible which is written in Chaldee, but it is 
of very frequent occurrence in the Chaldee 
literature. It is used by Oukelos (Exod. xxi. 
8) of “redeeming” a slave; a “field” (Lev. 
xxv. 25); in the other Targums for the redemp- 
tion of the soul—“ who hast. redecmed my soul 
from every affliction” (2 Sam. iv. 9). Levy, 
in his Chaldee Dictionary, sives numerous in- 
stances of the use of the verb in Peal from the 
Targums. In all, except one, it must mean 
“to buy back,” “redeem,” &c.; it never on-e 
bears the sense given it in the Protestant 
version, (2) Syriac, which is scarcely a dis- 
tinct language from Chaldee, has the same 
word, «O,2.. It occurs pretty often in the 


Peshito version of the N.T., and “ redemit” is 
the first rendering given by Schaaf in his 
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penitential discipline of the early Ohurch 
witnesses to the belief that satisfaction 
by penitential works is n i 
iteelf, and is required eal pica the 
sacrament of penance. Nor did the early 
Christians consider satisfaction merely as 
means of deepening repentance, repairing 
scandal, and awakening salutary sorrow. 
Cyprian (“De Laps.” 35, 36) exhorts 
the lapsed “ to be forward in good works 
by which sins are purged, to give frequent 
alms by which souls are freed from death,” 
“to induce the Lord to pardon sin by 
perseverance in good works.” Calvin 
himself acknowledyes that all Christian 
antiquity admitted the necessity of peni- 
tential satisfaction. “Iam little moved,” 
he writes, “by passages which every- 
where occur in the writings of the 
ancients concerning satisfaction. I see 
that some of them, I will say frankly 
nearly all whose works are extant, went 
wrong in this matter, or spoke too 
severely and harshly.” (‘“ Instit.” iii, cap. 
4, § 38, quoted by Billuart.) 

It is to be noted, however, that satis- 
faction is in theological language an 
integral but not an essential part of the 
Sacrament. In other words, the priest, 
both as judge and physician of the soul, 
is bound to impose a penance; and the 
penitent, if it is reasonable, is bound to 
accept it. Even if the penance is un- 
reasonable, he must seek another penance 
and absolution from another priest. But 
whereas true supernatural sorrow with 
purpose of amendment, absolution, and, 
according to the common opinion, sume 
outward confession of sin by word or 


Syriac Lexicon. Thus it is used to render 
épptaaro (Coloss. i. 13), and redeemed us from 
he power of darkness.” Sometimes it means 
“to go away”; never “ to break off.” (8) The 
Vulgate rendering, “ redime,” is supported by 
the LXX avrpwoar (4) It is adopted, sometimes 
even without a notice of the rendering given in 
the “ Authorised” and Lutheran versions, by 
De Wette in his revision of Luther’s Bible; by 
Ewald (Propheten, vol. iii. p. 866)—“ l&dse 
deine Siinden durch Gerechtickeit ein” ; Hitzig 
(Comm. on Daniel, p. 67), who justly remarks 
that the rendering ‘‘ break off’’ is contrary to 
the exeyetical tradition, and has “no analogy 
to support it”; and by Gesenius. To these 
Protestant authorities we may add another, 
Bertheau, and the Rabbins, Eben Ezra and 
Sandia (cited by Hitzig), and a modern Jewish 
scholar, First, in his Hebrew and Chaldee Cone 
cordance and in his Dictionary. Were the pase 
sage in Daniel Hebrew, the rendering “break 
off” could be supported by a comparison of 
Gen. xxvii. 40; but it is Chaldee, and commen 
sense requires us to interpret a Thaldee word 
by Chaldee, not Hebrew, usage 
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siyn, are always and in all circumstances 
necessary for tha validity of the Sacra- 
ment, still, in the case, ¢.g., of a man in 
his agony, the priest may give absolution 
without ae penance. (Billuart, 
Diss, ix. a. 2.) the ancient Church 
part at least of the penance was usually 
performed before absolution; at present 
the priest in most cases imposes the 
penance, and, if he judges that the peni- 
tent is well disposed, gives absolution. 
The difference ia one of discipline and not 
of principle, for, with the exception given 
above, absolution is not given even now 
unless there is the resolution on the part 
of the sinner to perform the penance 
unposed upon him. 

Many Protestant objections to the 
sacrament of penance, as administered 
among us, arise from misunderstanding. 
Contession to the priest tends to deepen 
and not to replace shame and sorrow for 
the offence done to God. It protects the 
sinner against self-delusion—for no man is 
a ood judge in his own cause—and the 
priest is able to insist upon the duty 
ef restoring ill-gotten goods, reconcilia- 
tion with enemies, forgiveness of injuries, 
uvoiding occasions of sins, retracting 
calumny, &c., in many cases when the 
sinner might be blinded by his own 
passions or interests. At the same time 
the priest affords the best protection 
against despair or indiscreet zeal. There 
is little in the laborious work of the con- 
fessional to satisfy curiosity, for the priest 
learns nothing except the number and 
species of sins committed, and he is 
bound under the most sacred obligations 
to abstain from all unnecessary questions, 
pecs from all such as might convey 

nowledge of sins previously unknown to 
the penitent. He has to decide accord- 
ing to the principles of an elaborate 
casuistry which he has studied for years, 
and in which he has been examined by 
his superiors, before he enters the 
confessional. There is little room for 
tyranny on his part, for the faithful 
know well that they may have recourse 
to any approves confessor. Here, as 
eleewhere, holy things may be profaned. 
But the Church deprives a priest of the 
power to absolve an accomplice, rigorously 
punishing any attempt todo so; and were 
& priest so miserable as to abuse the con- 
feasional for bad ends, then the person to 
whom he had spoken wrongly could not be 
absolved even by another priest till he or 
had communicated the name of the 


eximinous clerk to the bir hop of the diocese. 
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Sach cases are necessarily of very rare 
occurrence; for sin of this kind would in- 
volve almost inevitable ruin to the priest. 
Of all pastoral ministrations we firmly be- 
lieve there is none which involves a’ 
more self-denying devotion to a mouo- 
tonous duty, none where the good effects 
are so plain and visible, and very few 
which are more seldom marred by hume 
weakness and sin. 

(The work of Morinus is a storehouse 
of learning. Much historical information 
will be found in Chardon’s “ Hist. des 
Sacr.” The writer of this article only 
knows Denys de Ste. Marthe, “Traité de 
la Confession,” Paris, 1685, by Chardon’s 
quotations.) 

PENITENTIAL DIBSCIPLIN 
AND BOOKS. The right of punishin- 
members for offences against its law 
and depriving them altogether or for ° 
time of its privileges, belongs to any well- 
constituted society. It was exercised by 
the Synagogue (Luc. xvi. 2; John vi. 2); 
Christ sanctioned the use of it in his 
Church (Matt. xviii. 15-17) ; and in 1 Cor. 
v. 1-5 we see St. Paul enforcing the 
penitential law of the Church against a 
notorious offender. Of course, this peni- 
tential discipline in the Christian Church, 
though analogous to the procedure of 
human societies, claims a higher origin 
and is of a much more serious nature. 
The power of inflicting spiritual penalties 
has been put into the hands of the Church 
by Christ Himself; it is exercised in his 
name; it may involve deprivation of the 
sacraments, which are the great appointed 
means of grace; and, on the other hand, 
it is the object of penitential discipline, 
not only to preserve the holiness of the 
Church, but also to awaken wholesome 
fear and sorrow in the heart of the offender 
while there is yet time, “that his soul may 
be saved in the day of the Lord.” Ub- 
viously, the Church must use this power 
in the way most likely at the time to 
benetit souls, and her penitential canons 
have varied much at different periods and 
in diflerent places. Still, on the whole, 
it is ee to distinguish three distinct 
periods in the history of penance—the 
first extending from the beginning of the 
Church to the rise of the Novatian heres 
in the middle of the third century (Mork 
nus, lib, iv.), the second reaching to about 
the vear 700 after Christ (5. lib. vi.), the 
third ‘o the eleventh century (85. lib. vii.). 
Of these periods, the first represents peni- 
tential discipline in its initial stage; the 
second, in ite full development and »‘gour; 
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the third, ip its decay. Most of what we 
have to say 3 taken from the great work 
ef Morinus, “ De Disciplina in Adminis- 
tratione Sacramenti Poenitentie,” in the 
Venetian edition of 1702. 

First TPertod.—The sins for which 
public penance was inflicted, were the 
three “mortal crimes”! (crimina mor- 
talia, Cyprian, “ De Bono Patient.” c. 14) 
of idolatry, murder, and adultery, com- 
mitted atter baptism. Tertullian adds 
“fraud” to the list of “ graver and fatal 
crimes which cannot be forgiven” (“ Pu- 
dic.” 19); but, generally speaking, it was 
only the various forma of the three great 
sins which reduced a man to the rank of 
a penitent. Tertullian (“ De Poenit.” c. 9) 
has left us a vivid picture of penance as 
he was accustomed to see it practised. 
He describes penance, which was generally 
known, even among the Latins, as “‘ ex- 
omologesis,” because it involved open con- 
feasion of sins, as a “discipline by which 
& man was prostrated and humiliated.” 
He speaks of the penitents as lying on 
sackcioth and ashes, of the unwashed 
body, the feeding on bread and water, 
the fasting and prayer, the grovelling at 
the feet of the presbyters and others who 
had a name for sanctity, the groans and 
tears, As yet there was no formal di~ sion 
of penitents into grades, and perunce, 
though severe, did not always last long. 
The Apostolic Constitutions (ii. 16), im 
@ passage which may be fairly taken as a 

icture of the penitential disciptine in the 

ret period, orders a great sinner to be 
excluded altogether from the Church ; then 
the deacons are to admonish him and in- 
troduce him to the congregation; then 
penance is to be inflicted (oriecas avtov) 
‘in proportion to his sin, for two, three, 
five, or seven weeks,” at the end of which 
period the bishop is to receive him into 
communion, with imposition of hands (+. 
18. yepobernoas avrov €a Aordy etvat év 
T® woiviw), accompanied by the prayers 
of the faithful. Here we see the germs 
of the later and more formal system, 
though the nenalty contemplated is slivht. 
Cyprian (Fp. lvii.) announces his inten- 
tion of admitting to communion those 
who had fallen into idolatry in a former 

rsecution and had done penance since. 

ie reason for this indulgence was that 
fresh persecution was at hand. 

But while penance was comparatively 
light, admission to it was often hard to 

3 We have used such expressions as “ mortal 


erimes,” “offences,” &c., to prevent confusion 
with “mortal sin” in the modern sense. 
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obtain. For in this early period peranoe 
was looked on rather as a grace hore ‘x. 
sinners than as a penalty whica they had 
to bear. It was in the difficulty of bes:g 
admitted to penance, not in the penance 
itself, that the severity of the early Church 
appears. Tor a brief period, even the 
Roman Church refused absolution utterly 
and altogether in the case of the three 
“mortal crimes.” This absolution wae 
granted till the middle of the second 
century (“ Pastor Herm.” Mandat, iv. 1), 
but it must have been withdrawn, pro 
bably shortly after the “Shepherd” of 
Tlermas was written (this is evident from 
the first chapter of Tertullian, “ De Pudic.” 
Compare also the words of Hermas, lee. est., 
“Servis Dei pcenitentia una est,’ with 
Visio, ii. 2, where it is said that soon the 
se Tal el performing penance will 
expire). phyrinus (202-219) relaxed 
this severity in-the case of adulterers 
(see the “ De Pudic.”), and his successor, 
Callixtus (219-222), admitted all sinners 
to communion after penance (“ Philo- 
sophum.” ix. 12), and thie milder dis- 
ee mone ao teplehed (See the 
“ Kpistle of the Roman Clergy,” i 
ip. 80) IncAfvica, tao the, debating 
had become milder, for Cyprian 
No. 21) mentions the opinion of bi 
in his ae that “ peace was not ay 
granted to adulterers” as a thing of the 
past. The Spanish church continued to be 
more severe, for even after our period the 
Synod of Elvira, in 306, excluded great 
sinners from all hope of communion (see, 
e.g. canons 1, 6, 8). Moreover, in no 
part of tne Church was communion given 
to those who had fallen a second time 
after baptism into mortal ciime. It 
was Pope Siricius (Ep. 1, “ Ad Himer.” 
c. 5), towards the close of the fourth 
century, who insisted on s more indul- 
gent course. So, again, it was the ordi- 
nary practice to refuse communion to the 
dying, if they had been previously ex- 
communicated and had not done penance 
in health. We must remember, however, 
that sacramental absolution from guilt, 
canonical absolution from _penitential 
discipline, censures, &c., and giving com- 
inunion, are three distinct things, and 
the refusal of the first does not follow 
from that of the second or third. Hefele 
(“ Concil.” i. p. 165) and Frank (“ Buse- 
disciplin,” &c., 1867) believe that though 
canonical absdlution and communion often 
were, sacramental absolution never waa, 
refused to any sinner. 

Second Period.— After the rise of the 


. lv. 
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Novatian heresy, the penitential system | admitted tothe prayer. Prostration” (tbe 


was fully orga: ised. The Nicene Council, 
can. 13, established the principle that 
communion was to be given in the hour 
of death to penitents, however great their 

revious crime. We have seen that Pope 

iricius extended this lenity even to re- 
lapsed penitents. St. Chrysostom, it is 
en:d (Socrates, “H. E.” vi. 21), received 
penitents again and again, however fre- 
quent their relapses, and the Third Council 
of Toledo, in 589, speaks in canon 11 of 
a jax practice which permitted men to 
sin as often as they pleased, and present 
themselves anew to the priest for recon- 
ciliation. (See Hefele’s note, “Concil.” 
izi. p. 51.) 

On the other hand, the list of “ mortal 
offences ” was enlar. We find traces 
of such increase in the list of sins which 

subjected to penance, in the canons 

- ascribed to Gregory of lees and Basil. 
“Many Fathers,” says Morinus (lib. v. 
cap. v.), “who wrote after Augustine's 
time, extended this nee necessity of pub- 
lic penance] to all crimes which the 
civil law punished with death, exile, or 
other grave corporal penalty”; and he 
ves this by many quotations—e.g. from 
opes Pelagius II. and Gregory I. Fur- 
ther, in the East certain grades of 
ance came to be recognised. ‘I'he three 
higher ades are mentioned or alluded 
to in the canonical epistle of Gregory 
Thaumaturgus (can. 1, 8, 9, on the last, 
in which the grade of avotdrres, or con- 
sistentes is alluded to but not mentioned 
by name, see the extract from the 
commentary of Zonaras in Routh, “ Rell. 
Sacr.” tom. iii, p. 279). The eleventh 
canon, which enumerates all four grades, 
is certainly spurious, and is much later 
than Uregory’s time. (See Routh, loc. cit. 
p. 281.) Still, from the fourth century 
onwanis, the Eastern Church divided 
snitents into four classes. They are thus 
escribed in the eleventh canon of Gre- 
gory in words which are quite accurate, 
and were probably added _as a gloss to 
the authentic canons. “ Weeping” (the 
npockAaiorres, or flentes, were the lowest 
class) “ takes place outside the door of the 
church, where the sinner must stand and 
beg the prayers of the faithful as they go 
Hearing” (the dxpodpevo:, or au- 
dientes, were the second class) “1s per- 
formed within the gate in the porch, where 
the sinner must stand while the catechu- 
mens are present, and then go out, For, 
hearing the Scripture,” he says, “ and the 
instruction, let him be expelled, and not be 


state of the Uomimroyres, substrati, te 
third class) “ requires the sinner to staud 
within the church door, and to go out 
with the catechumens.” (Before going, 
they prostrated themselves to receive the 
imposition of the bishop's hands with 
prayer, hence their name.) The conate- 
tenfes (the last class—ovordvres, consis- 
tentes) “stand together with the faithfui, 
and do not go out with the catechumens. 
Last comes participation in the sacraments 
(@yuao piirev),” he two lower grades 
were little known in the West, and the 
Latin Fathers generally mean by “ peni- 
tents” the substrats, or Urominxtovres. A 
severe course of life—fasts, shaving of the 
head, wearing a peculiar dress, abstinence 
from the enjoyment, and even sometimes 
from the business of life, were the hard- 
ships which penitents (under which term 
we do not include the conststentes) had to 
undergo. The penance lasted long years— 
e.g. the Canons of Basil, which represent 
the discipline of the whole East, impose 
fifteen years of penance for adultery, seven 
for fornication. Many canons of Councils 
speak of clerics as subjected to penance 
(e.g. Neocees. can. 1], Llib. 76; 1. Araus. 
4; I. Arel. 29); but sometimes the de- 
gradation of a cleric was considered equi- 
valent to the penance of a layman, and it 
was felt to be unfair that he should incur 
a double penalty for one crime. (So, 
eg. Can. Apost. 25; and the letter of 
Pope Siricius to Himerius, “ Poenitentiam 
agere Cuiquam non conceditur clericorum.” 
Mansi, “ Concil.” tom. iii. col. 660.) With 
regard vo the sick and dying, the rule 
varied at different times and in different 
churches. Cyprian (Ep. lv. 2:3) laysdown 
the principle that great and notorious 
offenders, who had done no penance be- 
fore their sickness, “were to be excluced 
entirely (omnino prohtbendvs) from the 
hope of communion and peace.” The 
Synod of Arles (anno 314), which repre- 
sented the whole of the Western Church, 
also debarred death-bed penitenta from 
communion (can. 22); but the Councii of 
Nicwa (can. 13) relaxed this astringent 
rule. Still less was communion refused 
to secret sinners who sought penance op 
their death-beds, or to such as were 
actually doing penance when sickness over- 
took them. After the organisation of the 
grades or stations of penance, a penitent 
who had received communior in dangerous 
sickness was usually sent back to do 

uance in case of recovery. Sometimes 
he re-imned t the grade in which he aad 
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been before; sometimes he waa placed 
among the consistentes. 

Third Period, from the Seventh till the 
Eleventh Century.— Before this time the 
laws of public penance had been altered 
very seriously in the Kast. The office of 
penitentiary had been abolished at the 
close of the fourth century at Constanti- 
nople (Socrates, “ H. E.” vii. 16; Sozomen 
“H. E.” v. 19), and this led to the ces- 
sation of public confession and public 
penance for secret sins. The stations of 
penance are mentioned at the end of the 
seventh century in canon 87 of the Coun- 
eil in Trullo. But the Greek liturgies, 
except perhaps that of St. James and one 
used by the Abyssinians, contain no 
reference to the dismissal of penitents 
from the assembly of the faithful. About 
the beyinning of the seventh century, as 
Morinus (lib. vii. 1) proves by citations 
from Bede, Ighbert, Rabanus Maurus, &c., 
it was received as an axiom throuzhout 
the West that public penance was to be 
done only for public eins. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the rigour of public penance had 
abated among the Deane True, even 
alr penitents no longer received the 

aily imposition of the bishop’s hands, 
and they were no longer shut out from 
the very sight of the sacred mysteries. 
But all through this period a vast number 
of persons were to be seen in the churches 
“distinguished from [the rest of] the 
faithful by their dress, place [in the 
eburch], mourning, and whole manner of 
life” (Morinus, vii. 2). Some of them 
witnessed Mass at a distance from a spot 
inside the church ; others took their place 
in a separate part of the church; a third 
class mixed with the rest of the congre- 
gation, but were forbidden to communi- 
cate (4b. 7). ‘The bishop prescribed 
this penance, and the civil law compelled 
the offender to undergo it. Very often a 
man was forced to appear aa a public 
penitent, though for one reason or other 
he had not been condemned or even tried 
by the civil court. It was enough if the 
ecclesiastical authorities had juridical 
proof of his guilt. In the early part of 
this period, the beginning of Lent, the 
“caput jejunii,” as it was called, was 
looked on as the most fitting, though not 
the only time, for the solemn imposition 
of public penance (#6. vii. 10). Nor was 
und aia less severe. It differed 
ublic penance only inasmuch as it 

eould be imposed by a priest, whereas 
public penance was inflicted by the 
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bishop or a priest specially empowered 
by him, ea Gamal a: the Fale 
rites of public were omitted in private 
perance. The same long fasta ras other 
austerities, the same long abstinence frour 
communion, were the penalties of secret 
sin. Every priest who heard confessios 
was bound to use a “ penitential book "— 
t.e. a book which contained the penaltie« 
attached to particular sins by the canons, 


Popes, Fathers, or custom, along with 
the forms to be observed in ession, 


absolution, and the rest. The Romaa 
Penitential, and those of Theodore, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Bede, were 
those which had the highest repute in 
the West, but there were many others. 
These books were the guides of confessore 
down to the thirteenth century. A 
glance at the “Summary of Penitentials ” 
given in Zaccaria’s essay prefixed to the 
“ Moral Tee ey of St. Liguori will 
easily convince the reader of the severity 
which then prevailed. From the latter part 
of the tenth century flogging was added to 
the other penitential exercises, and at an 
earlier part of our period exile (mentioned 
in the Penitentials of Bede and in that 
known as the Roman) and perpetual 
retirement to a monastery were imposed 
as penances, 

Fourth Period, Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centurtes (Morinus, lib. x. cap. 16 seg).— 
During this period the rigour of penance 
was greatly relaxed; public penance, 
except in certain cases, especially in that 
of heresy, almost disappeared, and on 
the whole we may note a transition to 
modern practice. The following were the 
chief causes of the change :— 

(a) The Redemption of Sins.—Long 
before this time the practice had arisen 
of procuring exemption from canonical 
penance by giving alms, &c. This cus- 
tom, indeed, is mentioned and condemned 
by an English council held in 747, aud it 
was generally recognised in the ninth 
century. But such redemptions were st 
first partial, and only allowed when part 
of the penance had been done. i 
accorded with the spirit of the primitive 
Church, which remitted part of the 
penance to sinners who showed extra- 
ordinary sorrow and zeal. But from the 
end of the tenth or opening of the eleventh 
century penances due to sins were arith 
metically computed—s.e. if seven years 
of penance were assigned for sp tea 
& sin once, twenty-one years were reckon 
as the penalty due for committing it three 
times, and large alms, flagellation, reck 
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tations of the Psalter, were accepted as 
redemption of penance. Thus St. Peter 
Damian tells the story of a man who by 
cruel flagellation and frequent recitations 
ef the Psalter accomplished a hundred 
years of penance in six days, The arith- 
metical computation of penance had made 
ita performance in the old way impossible. 

(8) Remissions of penance were freely 
ats for works of miety—e.g. contri- 

utions to aid in the building of churches, 
or even works of public utility, such as 
building bridges or the like. Asa rule, 
those indulgences were partial, but a 
eomplete remission of penance was often 
obtained by performing several good 
works. Maurice, who succeeded Peter 
Lombard in the see of Paris, built his 
great cathedral and four abbeys by means 
of indulgences, It is right to add that 
the Fourth Lateran Council protested 
against the reckless freedom with which 
these indulgences were given, 

( ) The Crusades did more than 
adie thin else to relax penitential rigour, 
and this, in the opinion of Fleury, was 
the most important effect they produced. 
As early as 1087 Pope Victor II. offered 
@ general remission of penance to those 
who took up arms against the Saracens 
of Africa, after they had spoiied the abbe 
of Monte Cassino. In 1095 Urban II. 
offered the same reward to those who 
joined in the crusade. Secret, as well as 
public, sinners availed themselves of the 
opportunity; and when for two hundred 
years penance had been remitted to vast 
multitudes who took part directly or in- 
directly in these wars, it became out of 
the question to think of restoring the 
ancient rigour. It is curious to observe 
that bearing arms was just one of the 
things which penitents in ancient times 
were strictly forbidden to do. But it was 
suppoeed that the prob binion only applied 
to war between Christians. 

(83) The Scholastics developed the 
opinion that absolution me be granted 
before the performance of penance, that 
the canonical penalties were arbitrary, or 
in any case might be remitted by the con- 
feasor, and not merely, as in former days, 
by the bishop. 

(e) The mendicant friars, who were 
constantly passing from place to place, 
became the favourite confessors, and it 
was impossible for them to defer abso- 
lution and stay to watch the progress of 
the penitent. 

he Pontifical still contains an office 
for the expulsion of penitents from the 
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church by the bishop on Ash Wednesday. 
The penitents are to approach in peni- 
tential garb, bare feet, &c.; ashes are to be 
Placed on their heads, and the doors of 
the church shut against them till Holy 
Thursday. Such public ignominy is to 
be inflicted only for enormous crimes, 
and by the authority of the bishop, peni- 
panel or other official to whom the 
power has been delegated. The Council 
of Trent, however (sess, xxiv. cap. 8), 
desires that public (but not solemn) 
penance be inflicted on public sinnera, 
unless the bishop judge it to be inex- 
pedient. St. Oharles enforced this rule 
in his synods. But solemn or even 
ublic penance is now scarcely known. 
till, in an English book published at 
Douay as late as 1743 with ecclesiastical 
approbation (“The Good Confessor,” &c., 
by Samuel Marley, D.D., p. 522 seg.), the 
imposition of public penance for public 
sin is strictly enjoined upon the con 
fessor. It is suggested, eg., that the 
penitent kneel at the church door during 
the chief Mass, with a light in his hands, 
and beg pardon of the congregation. 
Drunkenness is given as an example of 
@ sin which should be expiated in this 
way. It is evident from the whole 
chapter that penances of this kind were 
still frequently imposed. (Morinus is 
the great authority on the subject. 
Chardon, “ Hist. dea Sacr.” tom. iii. iv., 
gives a clear and useful summary of the 
facts. A much shorter but very inter- 
esting summary will be found in Fleury, 
Discours iv. and vi. The writer hae 
also read the articles in Kraus, “ Real- 
Encycl.,”” and in Smith and Oheetham, 
but without finding much that had not 
already been given by Morinus. The 
work of Wisserschleben, “ Bussordnungen 
der abendlandischen Kirche,” Halle, 1851, 
is only known to him from the references 
in Smith and Cheetham.) 
PENITENTIAL PSALMS. A 
name given to seven psalms, which ex- 
ress sorrow for sin and desire of pardon. 
he psalms are 6, 31, 37, 50, 101, 129, 
142 (in the Latin numeration). Innocent 
III. ordered their recitation in Lent; 
Pius V. fixed the Fridays in Lent after 
lauds as the time at which they should 
be said, but they are not said on Guod 
Friday or on @ feast of nine lessons. There 
is no obligation cf saying them in the 
private recitation of the Breviary, though 
those who do so may gain an indulgence 
of fifty days. The name and arrangement 
of the Penitential Psalms is very ancient 


me! 
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Possidius tells us that St. Augustine, when 
dying, caused the pera psalms, 
whi:h are few in number, to be fixed on 
the wall opposite his bed. Probably our 
eae psalms are meant. Caasio- 
orus (d. 565) gives a mystical reason 
for the number seven—viz. that sin is 
remitted by baptism, martyrdom, alms, 
forgiving others, converting others, abun- 
dance of charity, and penance. They 
ar: also mentioned in the oldest roman 
Ordines (Gavantus, tom. ii. § ix. cap. 4). 
The antiphon “Ne reminiscaris” from 
Tobias ii. 3, now attached to these 
sin the Roman Breviary, seems to 
ave been added in the sixteenth century. 
(Maskell, “ Monumenta Rit.” vol. iii. 
p- 82.) 

PENSsronws. At the Oouncil of 
Chalcedon, Maximus, who had a short 
time before been substituted for Doumnus 
as bishop of Antioch, requested the 
sanction of the Fathers to his assigning 
& pension out of the revenues of the see 
suficient for the support of Domnus. 
The legates a§ Pope Leo, the other patri- 
archs, the entire synod, and the imperial 
judges assented to the request in prin- 
ciple, leaving it to Maximus to arrange 
the details according to his judgment of 
what was necessary. 

Gregory the Great used to send clerks 
convicted of incontinence to various 
monasteries for penance, but required 
that the churches to which they belonged 
should supply them with adequate pen- 
sions, so that they should not be a burden 
on the monasteries. 

An ecclesiastical pension is not canoni- 
eal or permitted except under the follow- 
ing conditions: 1. The receiver must be 
an ecclesiastic, free from censure and 
irregularity; 2. The pension must be 
founded on a Just cause; 3. He who 
creates the pension must have the faculty 
to do so, and such faculties are granted 
by the Pope, and may be, as some theo- 
logians think, by the bishops also ; 4. The 
enjoyment of the pension ceases with the 
natural or civil death of the pensioner. 
Thomaasin, “‘ Vet. et Nova Fccl. Disc.” iii. 

, 29-31; Moroni, Penstone <Ecclest- 
astica.) 

PENTECOST.) The feast of Weeks 
(nivay 30) was one of the three great 
feasts of the Jewish law. It was the 
feast of the in-gathered harvest, and 
the Jater Jews regarded it as a solemn 


1 For the derivation of the word W bhitsun- 
day, sec that article. 
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commemoration of the Mosaic legis\ation 
in the third month (Exod. xix. 1); bus 
there is no trace of such a view ia the 
Bible or even in Josephus and Philo. Ie 
was kept on the fiftieth dav after the 
first day of the Passover, Nisan 16, the 
second day of the Paschal feast, being 
reckoned as the first of the fifty days. 
(Lev. xxii. 15, 16; cf. Ew. “ Alther- 
thiim,” p. 899 seg.). Hence the Greek 
name wevrnxoory, originally an adjective 
with juépa understood and then treated 
as an independent substantive (év rj 
wevtnxoorn €0pTn Wf ear dyia énta 
€Bd5opndwr, Tob. ii. 1 There is nothing 
answering to this in the Chaldee or 
Hebrew versiuns as given by Neubauer, or 
in the Vulgate; but Sabatier’s “ Itala” has 
“in Pentecosten festo nostro qui est 
sanctus a septem annis”)., To Christians 
the day became specially sacred, for on it 
at the third hour (8.e. about nine o'clock) 
the Holy Ghost descended miracu- 
lously on the Apostles, The ancient 
tradition that this Pentecost fell on a 
Sunday is confirmed by John xviii. 28, 
for if the Friday on which Christ died 
was the eve of the Passover. ¢.e. Nisan 14, 
then the 16th, the first of the fifty days, 
and the fiftieth day itself must both have 
been Sundays. 

Pentecost was kept as a Ohristian 
festival from very early times. The word 
was used both for Whitsunday and for 
the whole period o2f fifty days after 
Kaster. Irenseus ir a lost work on the 
Pasch is said to have mentioned the 
custom of praying erect during this season 
(see the work falsely attributed to 
Justin Martyr, “ Quast. et Respons.” 115, 
tom. ili. P. 2, p. 180, in Otto’s edition); 
and Origen, the “ Apostolic Constitu- 
tions” (v. 20), as well as the Council of 
Itlvira (anno 306, can. 43), speak of the 
feast on the day itself. There was no 
fasting during the whole period, for even 
the fast on the vigil was not known in 
the early Church ; indeed, Quesnel thinks 
the custom in the Roman Ohurch is not 
older than the twelfth century, though 
Meratus and Benedict XIV. (“De Festis,” 
515) believe its introduction must be 
placed much earlier. The Vigil of Pente- 
cost was one of the two days on which 
solemn baptism was conferred, and hence 
the Missal still gives a form for the bleas- 
ing of the font on that day. Benedict 
XIV. also mentions as customs which pre- 
vailed in some places, the blessing of the 
candle, for which a form is given by 
Martene (“De Antiq. Ecclenw Rit,”), 
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the blowing of trumpets atthe Veni, 
Sancte Spiritus, in the Mass of Whitsun- 
day, the discharge of tire from the roof, the 
letting doves loose in the church, and the 
ecattcring of roses. The Sundays which 
follow till Advent are dated from Pente- 
cost in the Roman Calendar. 

PERSSECUTIONS (during the first 
six centuries). An exhaustive essay, 
“ Christenverfolgunzen,” &c. on this sub- 
ject has lately appeared in the “ Real- 
socyklopaidie of Christian Antiquities,” 
edited by Dr. Kraus. The limits of the 
pieent work permit us only to give a 

rief general outline of the principal 
facts. 

During the first century Christianity 
was to 8 great extent confounded with 
Judaism in the eyes of the Roman 
fticials, and since the latter was a 
“eligto lictta, the former shared tne same 
privilege. ‘The persecutions under Nero 
and Domitian were local and occasional ; 
no systematic design of extirpating Chris- 
tinnity dictated them. Gradually, 
partly because the Jews took pains to 
sever their cause from that of the Ohris- 
tians, partly because, in proportion as 
Ohristianity was better understood, the 
aniversality of its claim on human thought 
and conduct, and its essential incompati- 
bility with pagan ideas, came out intc 
stronger relief, the antagonism grsw 
sharper, and the purpose of repression 
mora settled. Charges, various in their 
nature, were brought against the Chris- 
tians; they were treasonable men (+majes- 
fatts rei) who denied to the emperors a 
portion of their attributes and dignity ; 
they were atheists, who so far from 
honouring the gods of the empire declared 
that they were devils; they were dealers 
in magic; lastly, they practised a foreign 
and unlawful religion (religio peregrina 
sllicita), Possessed by such conceptions, 
a high Roman official, especially if he were 
@ man of arbitrary or brutal character, 
or if Chrietians were indiscreet, could not 
lack pretext in abundance for persecution, 
even before any general edict of proscrip- 
tion had appeared. The rescript of ‘l'ra- 
jan (98-117) directed the policy of the 

overnment for a hundred years. “Search,” 
he said, “is not to be made for Christians; 
if they are arrested and accused before the 
tribunals, then if any one of them denies 
that he is a Ohristian, and proves it by 
offering sacrifice to our gods, he is to be 
pardoned.” The implication was, of 
eourse, that those who avowed their 
Ohristianity and refused to sacritice were 
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to be executed, as the adherents of aa 
unlawful religion. All through the 
second century, the popular sentiment, 
whenever 8 Ohristian was put on bis trial, 
raved azainst the accused ; the mob, stil] 
for the most part pagan, believed every 
wild and monstrous calumny that was 
afloat against the sect. “If the Tiber 
overflows,” saya Tertullian, “if the Nile 
does not overtlow, if there is a drought, 
an earthquake, a scarcity, or a pestilence, 
straightway the people cry, ‘The Chris- 
\ians to the lions.’” ‘This popular aver- 
sion is noticed in the reports of the perse- 
cution in Asia Minor, in which St. Poly- 
carp suffered (probably about 155, under 
Antoninus Pius), and of the terrible 
slaughter of Christians at Lyons and 
Vienne under Marcus Aurelius. In 202 
Severus issued a formal edict forbidding 
conversions either to the Jewish or the 
Christian religion under heavy penalties. 
The persecution which ensued lasted ten 
or eleven years; but from about 212 to 
the reign of Decius (249-251) was a time 
of comparative peace, and Christians 
multiplied in every direction. Even upon 
the general population an impression was 
by this time made; and the attitude of the 
mob, in the persecutions of Christians 
which happened after the middle of the 
third century, was at fist apathetic, then 
respectful, finally even compassionate. 
Under Decius, who was an enthusiast for 
the ancient glories of the republic and 
empire, the a piearaaee general persecu- 
tions began, which aimed at stamping out 
Christianity altogether. Fabian, the 
bishop of Rome, and St. Agatha in Sicily, 
were among the victims of the Decian 
storm. Fortunately it was short; but 
when it had passed over, the number of 
the dapsi, or those who in various degrees 
had given way under the pressure, was 
found to be very great. Under Gallus 
there was peace, but Valerian (257) re- 
newed the persecution, The martyrdoma 
of St. Lawrence, St. rian, and St. 
Fructuosus of Tarragona, date from about 
this time. Again, from 260 (in which 
year an edict of Gallienus declared Chris- 
tianity to be a legal religion), to 300, the 
government left the Christians undisturbed 
except for a few months (270) under 
Aurelian. In 803, the terrible persecu- 
tion of Diocletian wag ushered in by the 
destruction of the great church at Nico- 
media. On the next day appeared an 
edict, ordering that all buildings used for 
religious worship by the Christians should 
be destroyed, and that their sacred books 
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should be given up to the authorities and 
burnt. ristians themselves were de- 
clared to be outlawed and civilly dead; 
they were to have no remedy in the 
courts against those who did them wrong; 
and they were to be subject, in every rank, 
to torture. A second edict ordered that 
ati bishops and priests should be im- 
prisoned; a third, that such prisoners 
should be compelled by every possible 
means to offer sacrifice to the gods. The 
extreme violence of this persecution did 
not last beyond two years; but in that 
time the blood of martyrs flowed abund- 
antly in Palestine, Italy, Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain, A detailed account of the sufler- 
ings of the Christians in Palestine may 
be read in the Ecclesiastical History of 
Eusebius. For some years after the abdi- 
cation of Diocletian (305) civil war deso- 
lated the empire; but, after the fall of 
Maxentius, nstantine and Licinius, 
about the beginning of 313, published the 
famous edict of Milan, by thie complete 
toleration was given to the Christians, and 
Christianity was placed on a footing of 
perfect equality with what had been till 
now the State religion. This edict was 
published some months later at Nico- 
media, so that both in Kast and West the 
period of martyrdom was closed. 

The persecution of Julian (361-3)— 
although martyrdoms were not wanting, 
e.g. those of SS. John and Paul—conaisted 
rather in a studied exclusion of Christians 
from the favour of the Court and govern- 
ment, together with a prohibition of 
teaching rhetoric, literature, and philo- 
sophy, than in actual measures of coer- 
cion. 

For a notice of the prolonge'l persecu- 
tion of the Christians in Persia under the 
Sassanides, see Missions (fourth cen- 
tury), | | 

The cruel persecution of the Catholics 
in Africa by their Vandal conquerors, 
under Geiseric (Gensertc), Hunneric, and 
his successors (439-523), was motived 
partly by the hatred and contempt which 
these Teutons bore to all of Roman blood 
or nurture, partly by the inevitable 
antagonism between the Arian heresy 
which they professed and the Oatholic 
creed, and partly by the policy of humbling 
and weakening those whom they could 
not hope to attach sincerely to their 
government. 

The persecutions of the Spanish 
Uatholics b: the Arian Visigothic kings 
Kuric and Leovigild, in the fifth and sixth 
eenturies, were of no great intensity. 
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PensOw. (Sco Tamrr.] 
PETSBR’'S CHAINS, FEAST OF 
From the beginning of the seventh cene 
tury, and how long before that it is im- 
ae to determine, the festival of St. 
eter ad Vencula was celebrated at 


Rome on August 1. The Greeks keep 


the corresponding feast on Jan 16; 
the Armenians on January 22. e of 
the lessons in the Roman Breviary fér the 
day relates that the Empress Eudocia, 


wife of Theodosius the Younger, having 
obtained during a visit to Jerusalem the 
chains with which the Apostle had been 
bound by Herod's order, and from which 
he was miraculously set free (Acts xii.), 
brought them to Constantinople (439), 
and having deposited one of them in the 
church of St. Peter in that city, sent the 
other to Rome as a present to her daughter 
Fudoxia, who had married Valentiniap 
if. Papebroch the Bollandist, who has 
a long dissertation on St. Peter’s chains, 
under date June 29, and Baronius (a. 439), 
are both inclined to accept this story. 
There seems no means of fixing the date 
at which it first found its way into the 
Breviary. 

But, besides these Palestinian chains, 
a very early tradition knew of other 
chains borne by St. Peter, those, namely, 
with which he was bound in the Mamer- 
tine prison at Rome during the Neronian 
persecution, The Acts of Pope Alex- 
ander, bishop of Rome, between 121 and 
132, are believed by Papebroch to be gen- 
uine, and to have been compiled before 
250. In these Acts a certain St. Balbina 
is spoken of as having sought and found 
the chains of St. Peter, which she gave 
in charge to Theodora, sister of Hermes, 
the Preefectus Urbis. These must have 
been the Neronian chains, for neither 
tradition nor probability its the 
supposition of a transfer of the Pales- 
Live chains to Rome at that remote 

te. 

In a sermon “ De Vinculis,” attributed 
to Beda, it is said that this Pope Alexander 
instituted a feast on August 1 in honour 
of St. Peter, and built the church called 
ad Vineula, in which his chains were 
wont to be kissed by s devout people. 
Filings of the chains of st. Peter were 
from a very early period enclosed by Popes 
in rings or keys, and sent to friends or 
correspondents to whom it was desired to 
show special favour. To this practice, im 
the opinion of Papebroch, St. Augustine 
refers when he says that, “deservedly, 
through all the churches of Christ, 
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fron of those 1 chains is esteemed 
more precious than gold.” ' 

No Greek writer speaks of the re- 
meval of one of the chains to Rome, nor 
mentions Budocia in connection with 
them. There is, however, a Greek ora- 
tion, extant in MS. in several Italian 
Libraries, on St. Peter’s chains. Though 
commonly attributed to St. John Chry- 
sostom, it is of uncertain date and author- 
ship ; Baronius would assign it to Proclus 
er Germanus, patriarchs of COonstanti- 
nople in the seventh century; Papebroch 
gees no reason why it should not really 
have been written by Chrysostom. In 
this oration it is merely stated that the 
firat Christian emperors brought a chain 
(not chains) from Jerusalem to Con- 
stantinople, and placed it in the church of 
St. Peter. 

Two Roman churches at the present 
day recall the bonds of St. Peter; one, 
S. Pietro in Vincolt, is on the Esquiline 
Hill, the other, S. Pietro in Carcere, on the 
Capitol, In the former is preserved the 
ehain said to have been given to Mudoxia;?* 
the latter is on or near the site of the prison 
in which the Apostle was incarcerated. 

The feast of this day was culled by 
the Anglo-Saxons Lamimas—i. e., Loaf- 
Mass ;* solemn thanksgiving being made 
on it for the fruits of the earth, and ofler- 
ings presented. 

PETER'S PENCE (denarius S. 
Petri, Rom-gesceot, Rom-scot). An an- 
nual tax of one penny for every house in 
England,collected at Midsummer, and paid 
to the Joly See. It was extended to Ire- 
land under the bull granted by Pope Adrian 
to Henry I.* ‘The earliest documentary 
mention of it seems to be the letter of 
Canute (1031), sent from Rome to the 
English clergy and laity. Among the 
“dues which we owe to God according 
to ancient law,” the King names “the 

nnies which we owe to Rome at St. 

eter's” (denarts quos Rome ad Sanctum 
Petrum debemus), “whether from towns 
er vills.” It may hence be considered 

1 Serm. 89, De Sanctis. 

? In one form of the ee Abed of Usuard 
(Acta Sanctorum, June, vol. vii.) there is a 
.egend to the effect that when the chain sent to 
Eudoxia from Constantinople was brought in 
sontact with the Neronian chain, the two 
miraculously cohered. See also the lesson for 
the day in the Roman breviary, 

5 A.8. Hlaf-Masese. ; 

* Matth. Paris, ed. Wats, p.95. But, as is 
well known, the genuineness of this bull is now 
Mepated the last volume of the Analecta 


86d 
& . of Were. a. 1061, 
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certain that the tax was deemed one of 
ancient standing in the time of Oanute, 
but its exact origin is variously related. 
West Saxon writers ascribe the honour 
oa it was plaka as an honour by our 
orefathers) of its institution to kings of 
Wessex; Matthew Paris, who representa 
Mercian traditions, gives it to Otla, king 
of Mercia. Malmesbury makes Ethel- 
wulf, the father of Alfred, the fotnder 
so that the same king who institu 
tithes would on this view have esta- 
blished “ Peter's Pence.” But a writer 
very little later than Malmesbury—Henry 
of Iluntingdon—attributes the grant to 
Offa, king of Mercia, who “gave to the 
Vicar of St. Peter, the Bishop of Rome, 
a fixed rent for every house in his kingdom 
for ever.” Matthew Paris, in his “'Two 
Otfas” (printed by Wats), gives the Mer- 
cian tradition in an expanded form. Offa, 
visiting Rome in great state, besides other 
munificent offerings, burdens his kingdom 
with the “ Rom-scot,” which is to be paid 
to the Roman Church for the support of 
the Inglish school and hostel at Rome. 
It was to be oue silver penny (argenteus) 
for every family occupying land worth 
thirty pence a year. On the other hand, 
Layamon, the poet (writing about 1209, 
among West Saxon traditions), ascribes 
the institution to Ina, a king of Wessex. 
No certain conclusion can be arrived at; 
but, on the whole, it seems probable that 
the “ Rom-scot” owed its foundation to 
Offa, with whose prosperous and success 
ful reign the initiation of the thing would 
be more in keeping than with the troubled 
times of Ethelwulf, although the latte. 
may well have consented to ertend that 
which had been before only a Mercian 
impost to the West Saxon part of his 
dominions, 

The “alms,” sent by Alfred to rope 
Marinus, who then “ freed” the English 
school at Rome, were probably nothing 
more than arrears of Peter's pence, the 
receipt of which made it possible for the 
Pope to free the inhabitants in the English 
quarter, and the pilgrims resorting to it 
for hospitality, from all tax and toll. 
Geoffrey Gaimar ? is responsible for the 
curious statement, that in consideratiun of 
the Peter’s pence (the “ dener de la mete 
son”) given by Canute, the Pope made 
him his legate, and ordered that no 


| lishman charged with crime should be 


imprisoned abroad, or exiled, but should 
“purge himself in his own land.” 

§ Sar. Chr. 883. 

2 Seo Mon. Hist, Brit. p. 08h 
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It is probable that there was at all 
times great irregularity in the payment of 
the Romescot. It is recorded to have 
been sent to Rome in 1095, by the bands 
of the Papal nuncio, after an intermission 
of many years. Again, in 1123,! we read 
of a legate coming into England afte: the 
Romescot. From 1634 it ceased to be 
rendered. 

The tribute, or cess, of 1,000 marks 
ag for England, 300 for Ireland), which 

ing John bound himself and his heirs to 

y to the Roman see, in recognition of 
the feudal dependence of his kingdom, 
was of course wholly distinct from the 
Peter's pence, After bait paid by Henry 
(II. and Edward II., but withheld by 
Edward J. and Edward III., it was 
formally claimed with arrears, in 1366, 
by Urban V. 

The Peter’s Pence of modern days 
is a voluntary contribution made by the 
faithful, and taken up under the direc- 
tion of their bishop, for the mainte- 
nance of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

PETROBRUSIANS. An heretical 
sect of the twelfth century; the leaders 
of which, Peter de Bruys and Henricus, 
in so far as they attacked the hierarchy 
and preached simplicity of life, may be 
regarded as the forerunners of Arnold of 
Breseia. A letter of Peter the Venerable,? 
abbot of Cluny, is the chief source of 
information respecting them. Bruys pro- 
pagated his opinions in Languedoc in the 
first twenty years of the twelfth century; 
he perished at the stake, through a move~ 
ment of a ed exasperation, in 1124. 
Henricus ie o may perhaps be identified 
with the “ Henricus hereticus ” mentioned 
by Matthew Paris under the year 1151), 
after a long career of success, partly in 
Maine, but chiefly in Southern France, 
was tried at the council held at Rheims, 
by Eugenius ITI., in 1148, and sentenced 
to perpetual imprisonment. He died in 
the following year. The following ab- 
stract of the Petrobrusian tenets is given 
by a Protestant writer:*® “They were 
strongly opposed to infant baptism, saying 
that you could wash a young child’s skin, 
but you could not cleanse his mind at that 
early age. They objected to the building 
and using of churches, declaring that 
God could hear us whether we prayed in 
@ tavern or a church, in a market-place 


1 Sax. Chron. 

9 i de nab vol. 189. 

5 J.C. Morison, in his Life and Ttmes of 
St. Sernard; not a very wise book, but never 
gensciously unfair, 
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or in a temple, before an altar or before 
stall. They maintained that crosses, in- 
stead of being held in reverence, should 
be destroyed and cast away; that the 
instrument by which Ohrist suffered 
such agonies ought not to be made an object 
of veneration, but of execration. They de- 
nied the Resi Presence in the Eucharist 
Prayers and Masses for the dead they 
utterly ridiculed, and said that God was 
insulted by church singing; as He took 
pleasure only in holy seston, shrill 
voices and musical strains could neither 
win nor appease Him.” 

PHILOSOPHY. We are compelled 
from want of space to forego any attempt at 
a history of philosophy as pursued within the 
Church, and must confine ourselves to the 
accepted definition of philos»phy, a brief 
sketch of its development, and a few 
words on its relation to faith. There was 
really no systematic philosophy in the 
Church ! till the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, when the physical and meta- 
physical works of Aristotle became known 
m1 translations. Some of the Fathers 
condemned philosophy altogether (se, e.g., 
Irenwus, “ Adv. Heer.” ii. 14, 2; ii, 25, 5s 


1 Nor, of course, in the New Testament, 
where philosophy is only mentioned once, an# 
then in a bad sense (Col. ii. 8). On the other 
hand, great attention has been given by recent 
scholars—e.g. Ewald and Delitzsch in Germany 3 
Hookyas, Kuenen, and Tiele in Holland—to the 
“wisdom” of the O. T. writers. The “ wise” 
men, or sages, were undoubtedly a recognised 
class among the Hebrews, distinct from the priests 
on the one hand and the prophets on the ether 
(see, e.g., Jer. xviii. 18). Now, in the Hebrew 
Bible—specially in Proverbs, Job, and Eccle- 
siastes—we have the remains of this “ wisdom 
literature,’’ and it has this marked characteristic. 
The Jewish law, all the national p tives 
and peculiarities of Israel, fall into the back- 
ground. So, on the other hand, does prophetic 
revelation (only once alluded to in Prov.—vis. 
xxix. 18). e wisdom is natural, and not 
dogmatic; cosmopolitan, not Israelite. Its 
main object is to regulate life by the data of 
experience. For this reason the prophets pro- 
test against some manifestations of this “ wis- 
dom,” as being godless (Is. v. 21; xxix. 14; 
Jer. iv. 22; viii. 9; ix. 28), while they show 
at the same time the influence of this“ 
or gnomic, literature on their own style (sea, 
especially, Is. xxviii. 28-29). So far, 
Proverbs, Job, &c., occupy the position 
philosephy ; but the Hebrew “ wisdom ” is not 
speculative, but practical. The Hebrew “sages” 
correspond, not to the Greek philosophers, but 
to the Greek “sages,” the wise men who pre 
ceeded the philosophers. (Sensible remarks on 
the whole sub are made by Kuenen— 

vol. fii. p. 88—and Tiele has treated 
the matter admirably— Egypt. en 


P. 629 20g.) 
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G. 14, 5; Tertullian, “Prescr.” 7; the 
eachor of the “ Philosophumena,” vii. 19). 
Tatian and Hermias, among the A pologists, 
ere equally bitter. Theophilus (“Ad 
Autol.” ii. 8, 12; iii. 8, 7, 17) qualifies 
blame with faint praise. St. Athanasius 
rofesses his ignorance of a common 
philosophical term, and Basil his dislike of 
philosophy in general (see Newman’s note 
im the “QOxiord Athanasius,” p. 62). 
Aristotle was regarded with special aver- 
sion (Iren. ii. 14, 5; Tertull. “Preesce? 
7; “Philosophum.” vii. 19). Others 
found in the heathen philosophers ‘an 
acknowledgment of Christian mysteries, 
and looked on philosophy as a preparation 
for Ohrist (so Justin, of the Stoica and 
Heraclitus, “ Pp. 2, 8; of Socrates, 9d. 
10; Clem. Al. “Strom.” i, 5, p. 331, 833; 
with reference to Plato, v. 13, p. 696; vi. 
16, p. 802; v. 13, p. 697; v. Pa p- 714; 
Origen, e.g. “O. Cels.” vi. 8, where he quotes 
@ spurious passage of Plato to show that 
he knew the “Son of God”). Now, both 
these views, in spite of their opposition 
to each other, agree in this, that they 
conceive of philosophy as external to 
Ohristianity. To Clement and those who 
think with him, philosophy is a friendly 
power which, partly from the “light 
which lightens every man,” partly by bor- 
towing from the Hebrew Scriptures, leads 
men to Obrist ; to Irenzus and others it is 
@ dangerous rival of the Church. The 
views are not really far apart, and the 
adherents of neither ever reached thie 
scholastic theory that philosophy and 
theology are two independent sciences, 
each of which has a province of its own; 
Augustine, even, has no formal and com- 
plete system of philosophy; and though 
at the close of itis patristic period logic 
was zealously cultivated, a pliiccoulig in 
the strict sense bad not begun to be. 
the latter part of the eleventh century 
culations on the nature of universal 
ideas began to excite attention in the 
Church, though the dispute was conducted 
in great measure with reference to the 
mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation, 
so that it was half-theological, half-philo- 
sophical. Roscelin, canon of Compiégne 
(about 1089), propounded the Nominalist 
view that universals are mere abstractions 
from individual things; he was a Tritheist 
in theology, was condemned at Svissous 
in 1092, and opposed by the Realists 
William of Champeaux (d. 1121) and 
Anselm of Canterbury (d. 1109). Up to 
this time only a few of Aristotle’s loical 
works were known in the Weat (“ Cate,.” 
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**De Interpret,” besides Porphyry’s ‘‘ Isa- 
goge”’; after 1128, Aristotle's “ Analytica” 
and ‘*Topica”’). About 1200, translations 
of Aristotle’s metaphysical and physical 
writings appeared, and the intlience of 
the great Arabic commentators on Aris- 
totle (Avicenna, b. 980; the Pantheist 
Averroes, 1113-1198) began to tell. 
These inetaphysical studies met with great 
opposition. A council of Paris in 1210 
ordered Aristotle's metaphysical works to 
be burnt (Fleury, “H. KE.” Ixxvii. 59); 
and the Papal legate, Robert of Courcon, 
in 1215, forbade, the use of Aristotle’s 
physical or metaphysical works, and this 
by order of Pope Innocent IIT. (Fleury, 
Ixxvii. 39). This decree was modified by 
Gregory LX., and practically abrogated by 
Urban V., and sovun the Aristotelian phil- 
osophy became supreme in the West 
The Franciscan Alexander of Hales, born 
in Gloucestershire (d. 1245), was the first 
scholastic who was acquainted with all 
the works of Aristotle and knew sume- 
thing of the Arabian commentators, 
Albert the Great (1193-1280), St. Thomas 
of Aquin (1225 or 7-1274), Duns Scotus 
(d. 1308), differing as they did on many 
points, philosophical and theological, were 
all Aristotelians, <All distinguished be- 
tween the provinces of faith and reason, 
accepted the decisions of the Church as 
supreme in the former, and followed 
Aristotle as the great representative of 
human reason. A much freer position 
with respect to Aristotle was maintained 
by the later Nominalists. The first great 
leader of this school was the Franciscan 
Occam ( provincial in England, theologian 
to Louis of Bavaria, d. 1347), Who aban- 
doned the Scotism of his order. Ho was 
followed by some Dominicans—e. g., by the 
Englishman Robert Holeott, by the great 
Frenchman Peter d’Ailly and Gerson (d. 
1429), and by Gabriel Biel (d. 1495), the 


last great Nominalist. The Aristotclian 
philosophy, on the whole, held its own 
within the Churclr till the time of Des- 
cartes. Jesuits like Suarez choose, indeed, 
between St. Thomas and Scotus, but they 
are professed Aristotelians. 

To the Scholastics generally philosophy 
is the “science of things through their 
ultimate causes, so far as such science is 
attainable by the light of nature.” We 
say by “ultimate causes,” for, whereas 
jower sciences, such as mechanics, chemis- 
try, &c., borrow principles from other 
sciences, philosophy borrows from no 
other science; it considers “ being as being,” 


the nature of things in their widest aspect 
; w 
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It either deals with “being” in itself or 
with “being” as the object of and as or- 
dered by reasoning, or with “ being” as the 
object of and ordered by the will. The 
two latter clases (ens rationale and morale) 
are the subject-matter of two subdi- 
visions of philosophy—viz. of logic and 
ethics. “ Being” in itself—t.e, as ordered 
by God—may be considered as liable to 
sensible motion, and then it is the sub- 
ject-matter of physics; or, again, we may 
consider “ being ” like that of God or the 
angels, which is superior to such motion, 
or, in our consideration of “ being,” 
abstract from sensible notion, then we 
get metaphysics (so Groudin, “ Philo- 
sovhia D, Thoms”). Logic, metaphysics, 
hysics, aud ethics, therefore, are the 
our subdivisions of philosophy, psycho- 
logy? being merely a branch of physics. 
Next, philosophy reasons only from the 
light of nature, and has no direct con- 
nection with revelation. It proves, ¢., 
the “ being” of God, which can be done 
from kis works; it does not investigate 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which is 
wholly beyond reason. Hence the marked 
difference between the scholastic philosophy 
and many modern systems, which latter 
elain to be a substitute for revelation, 
and to give, in the form of reason, that, 
eo far as it is reasonable, which the un- 
instructed believe. Further, the scholastics 
taught that philosophy is the handmaid 
of faith: first, because it prepares the 
way for faith by establishing, e9., the 
iritual nature of the soul, the existence of 
God, &c.3 next, because, though it cannot 
prove revealed truths, it can show that 
they are not‘evidently contrary to reason ; 
thirdly, because, whenever the provinces 
of philosophy and theolozy touch, tke 
hilosopher must, if need arise, correct 
is conclusions by the higher and more 
certain truth of faith. It is a scholastic 
axiom that nothing can be true in phuloso- 
phy which is false in theology. Observe, 
the Church does not teach philosophy ; 
that is not her province. he merely 
declares a philosophy which rejects, e.., 
the primary truths of morals or religion, 
to be false. The correction of the false 
reasoning she leaves, and must leave, to 
others. 

After Descartes there was an increas- 
ing defection from scholastic philosophy 
among Catholics. The philosophy of 
Malebranche (d. 1715), pray opposed 
as it was by uet (“ Lettre 171, & un 


1 80, eg, Goudin and the older writers 
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Disciple du P. Malebranche”), became 
very popular in France, The representa- 
tives of other Catholic schools of philo- 
sophy among Catholics hold a far lower 
a in the history of speculation. Such, 

uring this century, were the Ontologiste 
and Traditionalista in France; Hermes, 
Baader, Giinther in Germany. Their 
systems were condemned on theological 
grounds by ecclesiastical authority, and 
are now all but forgotten. On the other 
hand, the philosophical works of Rosmini 
(1797-1855) and the Spanish priest Balmes 
still enjoy high repute. 

A great revival of the Scholastic, or 
rather of the Thomist, philosophy began 
some thirty years ago. Protostouita them~ 
selves showed & more generous apprecis 
tion of the Schoolmen, and Catholics 
reverted to their teaching, partly from 
impatience at the instability of modern 
systems, partly because of the close con- 
nection between the Scholastic philosophy 
and the language used in the definitions 
of the later Church, partly because of the 
security felt in adopting a philosoph 
which was in proved harmony wi 
Catholic doctrine. The philosophical 
works of Liberature and Sanseverino are 
perhaps the best known among those of 
the “New Scholastics; and a man of 
much hiyher ability, the Jesuit I’. as oe 
(“ Vhilosophie der Vorzeit,” 1860), has 
written an elaborate dofence of Thomist 
principles. The Thomist philusophy is now 
taught in almost every seminary, and the 

resent Pope, in the Encyclical ‘ Adterni 
Patria,” has approved and urged the 
teaching of the philosophy of St. ‘Thomas, 
It must be remembered, however, that 
Rosminis works were recently declared, 
“after a most rigorous examination,” 
free from all censure. Again, the physics 
of the Schoolmen, which no one thinks af 
defending, are yet an integral part of their 
philosophy. And, however hizh St.Thomas 
may rank as a philosopher, it is none the 
less true that a person who accepts his 
theories because they are his, thereby re- 
nounces the study of philosophy altogether 
and confuses the methods of philosophy 
with those of faith. It is fair tosay that 
Kleutgen is very far from such unreasone 
able exagzeration, and the late Dr. Ward 
confesses himself utterly unable to undere 
stand the reasoning of persons who speak 
as if the most intellectually dutiful sons 
of the Church were those who accept 
every “philosophical proposition current 


among the Scholastics” (“ on the 
Uburch’s Doctrinal. Authority” p- 541) 
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best account of the history of the 

olastic philosophy will be found in 

Ueberweg’s “ History of Philosophy.” It 
has buen translated.) 

BxoTINVS. A disciple of Marcel- 
lus of Ancyra and bishop of Sirmium, 
in Pannonia. He began to teach his 
heresy as early at least as 344, when 
he was condemned by an Antiochene 
=e He distinguished between the 

ord and the Son. The former, in the 
strict sense (the Adyos dvwraros), was not 
a Person, but the immanent reason of God. 
The Holy Ghost was merely the energy 
of God, and Christ no more than a man 
born miraculously of a virgin (80 Hefele, 
 Concil.” i. p. 635 ; but this is not certain), 
who could be called “Son” only in an 
improper sense, because the Word of God 
wrought in Him with special power. His 
Opinions were very much those of modern 
Socinians, and for this reason Petavius 
speaks of the latter as “ Photiniani.” 
Photinus was condemned both by Semi- 
Arians and Catholics, but there has been 
great difference of opinion among Catholic 
scholars as to the number and dates of the 
eynods which condemned him. Petavius 
and Sirmond disputed at length on the 
matter. Some account of the controversy 
will be found in Hefele (“Concil.” vol. 1 
p- 634 seg.). Photinianism was rejected 
as a heresy in the General Council at 
Constantinople in 381. 

PmoTrus. (See Greek CuuRrcH. | 

PIARISTS. By this name are 
known the regular clerks of the Scuole 
Pie (religious schools), an institute of 
secondary education founded at Rome by 
St. Joseph Calasanctius in the last years 
of the sixteenth century. This founda- 
tion was sanctioned as a congregation 
under simple vows by Paul V. in 1617, 
and as 8 religious order four years later 
by Gregory XV. The first children 
taught in the schools were collected from 
the streets, and the founder was content, 
after their religious education had been 
well provided for, to have them instructed 
in reading and writing only; but by 
degrees the programme was extended 
until, besides all the subjecta of a good 
modern education, it embraced Latin and 
Greek and philosophy. Houses of the order 
were soon Planted in various Italian towns, 
and in 1621 the Cardinal Bishop of Olmiitz 
mtroduced the Fathers into Moravia. 
Alexander VIL. in 1656 insisted that they 
should return to the status under which 
they cculd only take simple vows; but, 
thirteen years iater Clement re- 
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instated them in the full privileges of a 
religious order. The Piarists appear to 
have never entered France or Great 
Britain, or any country outside the limita 
of Europe. The chief centres of their 
activity have been, and are, Italy, Austria~ 
Hungary, and Spain. About 1870 they 
numbered some 2,000 religious, (Hélyots 
Wetzer and Welte.) 

PICPUS, CONGREGATION OF. 
A deaccu in the seminary of Poitiers, Pierre 
Ooudrin by name, when the infidel governe 
ment of I’rance dispersed (1792) all students 
under training in the episcopal seminaries, 
resolving not to be false to his vocation, 
and hearing that the Bishop of Olermont 
was in hiding somewhere in Paris, went 
there, found him out, and received priest's 
orders at hishands. During the ten years 
of persecution which followed, Coudrin, 
who was of course one of the prétres non 
assermentés, exercised his ministry in the 
midst of danger, hardship, and poverty, 
in the dioceses of Poitiers and Tow, 
Gradually he matured the plan of a new 
congregation which, while protesting in 
the most direct way against the prevalent 
unbelief by maintaining the Perpetual 
Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament 
should undertake the preparation o 
candidates for the priesthood, and also 
the work of preaching the Gospel to the 
heathen. The Bishop of Mende, whose 
household he entered, sympathised in his 
projects and aided him to realise them. 
With the bishop’s help Coudrin instituted 
(1805) his congregation in the buildings 
known as of Picpus, in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, Paris. The approbation of the 
Holy See was given in 1817, Seminaries 
in various parts of France were confided 
to fhe Fathers of Picpus; and in 1826 the 
third fundamental aim of the institute 
began to be realised, when Leo XII. sent 
six of its members to preach the faith in 
the islands of the Pacific. From ‘hat 
time the missionary activity of the con- 
gregation has gone on with an_evere 
increasing development, chiefly in the 
regions of South America, Australasia, 
and Oceania. The history of the earlier 
congregation of Picpus, a reform of the 
third order of St. Francis founded 
Vincent Mussart at Franconville in 1594, 
is given at considerable length by Hélyot, 
who was himself a member of it. 

PILGRIM, PILGRIMAGE (pore 
grinus, peregrinatio; It. pellegrino; Fr 
pelerin.) ‘The well-known line, “ccelum 
non animum mutant, qui trans mare 
currunot,” contains but a half-trrth, for 
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universal experience attesta the stimula- ewe of Christian Antiquities” (Smith 
ing, recreative, and enlightening power ! and Cheetham) has collected with pusisee 
which mere change of acene often exert | worthy industry a multitude of facta 
on the mind of man. ‘I'hese eflects are | weari:ig on the conditions under whic’ 
uukely to be enhanced when the change | pugrimages were made in the first eight 
nas a moral motive. ‘“ Movemur enim,” | centuries. It would appear from the 
eays Cicero, “ neacio quo pacto locis ipsis | letters of Paula and Lustochium (in- 
in quibus eorum, quos diligimus aut ! cluded among those of. St. Jerome), that 
admiramur, adsunt vestigia” (we are inly | from the date of the Ascension to their 
stirred by the very spots where the traces ; own day a@ continued stream of pilgrims 
exist of those whom we love and admire). | had resorted to the Holy Pluces, The 
‘The pilgrimages of the Jews to Jerusa- | tirst recorded pilgrira is St. Alexander 
lem at the time of the great festivals were | (third cent.), who is said to have visited 
matter of precept and obligation. The | Jerusalem in fulfilment of a vow. Of 
pram to sti shrines (of Jupiter , the devout journey of Helena, the mother 
yrius, or Melcarth, at Gades, of Jupiter _ of Constantine, whose faith and seal are 
Capitolinus at Rome, of Apvlloat Delphi, said to have been rewarded by the dis 
Diana at Ephesus, &c.), and those flock- covery of the true cross, we have « full 
ings of innumerable worshippers to shrines | relation from the pen of Eusebius. The 
of Rama and Crishna which take place in| French bishop Arculfus visited Jerusalem 
our own day, usually proceed on the! in the seventh century, and after his 
assumption that the power of the divinity | return tuld his story to Adamnan, abbot 
whose help is sought is locally circum- of Iona, who embodied the narrative in 
ecribed, but that within the limits of his | his tract, “ De Locis Sanctis.” In the 
own jurisdiction it is indefinitely great. | eieventh century, Palestine having fallen 
The Christian creed, according to which ; into the hands of the Seljukian Turks, 
“God is a spirit,” to be sought and found ; Christian pilgrims were subjected to many 
not specially “on this mountain, nor yet | indignities, the report of which in Europe 
at Jerusalem,” but wherever the true ; led eventually to the first Crusade. 
worshippers approach Him in spiritandini |The usual motives for a pilgrimage 
truth, mizht seem at first sight to afford | were : (1) the desire to realise the objecta 
lxtle encouragement to pilgrimages. For, ' of faith and quicken religious feeling in 
as St. Jerome! sags—and ather Fathers | the soul; (2) the fulfilment of a vow; (8) 
hold similar language—Christians “dare | some special benefit—as when Chaucer's 


not contine the omnipotence of God to one 
narrow corner of the world... . From 
Jerusalem and from Britain the court of 
heaven is sa vege open.” Nevertheless, su 
certain is it that religious impressions, 
blunted and weakened by the daily busi- 
ness of the market-place and the street, 
require in most minds to be often graven 
afresh (and that by means of impulses 
coming from without, for it would be 
vain to trust to the sufficiency of those 
coming from within), that the Church hae 
from the first—while admitting the danger 
of abuses, and taking ineasures to prevent 
them—approved the use of pilgrimage to 
holy places as a very potent help and 
incentive to a devout life. She also 
favours the practice, because she recog- 
nises the undoubted fact, that God has 
often granted, and still grants, interior 
and exterior favours, graces, and miracles, 
et particular places or shrines, to honour 
sartain mysteriee, saints, &c, 


A Protestant writer? in the Dio. | 


Cited by Mr. Scudamore, in the article 
seticed below. 
* Mr. Scudamore 


pilgrims went to Canterbury— 
| The holy blissful martir for to seke, 
| That hem bath holpen whan that thei were 
seke ; 
| (4) the execution of some penitential task 
| whether self-imposed or enjoined by the 
clergy. 
‘The more celebrated shrines, towards 
which the currents of pilgrimage have 
set strongly, are: (1) those of our Lord, 
in other words, the Holy Places in 
Palestine;+ (2) those of the Blessed 
Virgin; (3) those of angels and saints. 
Among the sanctuaries of our Lady, 
which have been, or are, thronged by the 
fea of pilgrims, may be mentioned 

Walsingham (on the pilgri to which 
Frasmus wrote & frac, Einsiedeln iz 
Switzerland, Chartres and Fourvidres is 
France, Maria Zell in Ge. uany, Loreta 
in Italy, and Guadaloupe and Nontserrm 
in Spain. The gretto of Lourdes, sino 
the event of 18538, has income the centry 


1 These have bean, since the fifteeath cen 
tury, in te guardianship of the Franciecss 
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of attraction to an immense concourse of | Card. Philargi came forth as Pope and 


Among 
ls and saints 


the sanctuaries of 
may be named the 


took the name of Alexander V. 
Hefele says of this council, “ Neither 


“limina Apostolorum,” or the tombs of! ecclesiastical authority ner the most 
SS. Peter and Paul on the Vatican hill { trustworthy theologians have ever num- 


the church of St. Michael on Monte 
Gargano (the devotion of Norman pil- 
grims to which led to the Norman con- 
quest of Naples), and the shrine of the 
English St. Thomas of Canterbury, a pil- 
grimage to which is the apt setting of 
the well-known “ Tales” of Chaucer. 
PISA, COUNCIZ. OF. (Cregory 
XIL (Angelo Corrario) had been elected 
Pope in 1406, the Antipope Benedict XIII. 
(Peter de Luna) in 1395, and Europe 
was divided between the two “obediences.” 
After much negotiation, both Gregory 
and Benedict were induced to promise to 
adopt the way of cession, in pursuance of 
which each would have withdrawn his 
claim to the pontificate. But misunder- 
standings arose, and the promises were 
not kept. The schism had now lasted 
thirty years, producing confusion and 
bewilderment throughout the Christian 
world. The leading cardinals on both 
sides, in view of this disastrous state of 
things, met pete, and agreed, since no 
other way of restoring unity seemed 
feasible, to ignore the claims of both 
rivals, and themselves summon a general 
council, to meet at Pisa on March 26, 
1400. The Council met on the day ap- 
pointed; its twenty-third and last session 
was held on August 7 following. From 
‘first to last, twenty-four cardinals, four 
patriarchs, eighty bishops, a hundred and 
two proctors of bishops, eighty-seven 
abbots, two hundred delegates of abbots, 
besides a great number of generals of 
erders, doctors, deputies of universities, 
and ambassadors, attended the council. 
Within little more than four months the 
synod finished the business for which it 
was convened. It flist cited the rival 
elaimants to appear; on their failing to 
do so, it declared itself to be the lawful 
representative of the Universal Oburch, 
and to have power to judge all pontifical 
pretensions; it decreed that all Christians 
ought to withdraw their obedience both 
from Gregory and Benedict; it enter- 
tained an act of accusation against them ; 
after hearing evidence, it pronounced the 
sentence of deposition against them both, 
and declared the Holy See to be vacant; 
it rejected the claim of Robert, Gregory's 
supporter to the imperial throne, and re- 
ised Wenzel; lastly, it arranged for 
the holding of a conclave from which 


bered it among the cecumenical councils,” 

“Oonc.” Introd.) Its unfortunate issue 
Gregory and Benedict both refusing to 
yield, and there being thus three claim- 
ants for the papacy, down to the time of 
the Oouncil of Constance) he attributes 
partly to the perversity of the temporal 
princes, but chiefly to the council itself 
to the erroneous theory on which they 
based the deposition of Gregory XII. and 
Benedict XJ1L.—viz. that by their conduct 
they were heretical against the article 
es Sanctam Cath. Ecclesiam "—a 
theory which no one believed in, and 
again to their violence and precipitation 
in resorting to extreme measures. (“‘ Con~ 
ciliengesch.” yi. 901. 

Nevertheless Bellarmin calls it a Gene» 
ral Council, and looks pi it as “ neither 
clearly approved nor clearly rejected.”§ 
Not the former; for Martin v. would 
not absolutely call Alexander V. Pope, 
though recognising the validity of some 
of his acts; and St. Antoninus will not 
allow that either he or his successor was @ 
true Pope. Not the latter; for many good 
theologians (eg. Natalis Alexander, 
Raynaldus, and Ballerini) affirm that 
both the Council and the Pope whom it 
created were legitimate ; nor would Alex- 
ander VI. have taken that title if 12 had 
been generally believed that Alexander 
V. was no true Pope. So far from that, 
“it may almost be called the common 
opinion,’ proceeds Bellarmin, “ that both 
Alexander and John his successor were 


true Popes.” 

An English prelate, Robert Hallam, 
bishop of seecuee de acted a conspicuous 
part in the proceedings at Pisa. [Anm1- 
POPES in avira (Wetzer and Welte, 
art. by Hefele.) 

PISTOIA, SYNOD OF. Leopol 
grand duke of Tuscany and brother o 
the Emperor Joseph II. began in 1780 to 
introduce many changes in the discipline, 
worship, &c., of the Tuscan Church. 
1782 he suppressed the Inquisition and 
he also itterfered in doctrinal matters, 
recommended the “ doctrine of St. Augus- 
tine” and the Biblical commentary of the 
learned Jansenist Quesnel. His chosen 
ally was Scipio Ricci, bishop of Pistoia 
ra Prato, formerly vicar-general to 
Incontri, archbishop of Florence. Is 

1 De Cone. et Evel. i. 8. 
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1786 Leopold laid before the Episcopate 
of the Duchy fifty-seven articles for the 
“ reform of the Church” in the Jansenist 
and Febronian sense, Only three bishops, 
of whom Ricci was one, accepted them. 
That same year (September 18), the Synod 
of Pistoia met. Tamburini was the pro- 
motor and 234 priests were present. The 
Jansenist doctrines on grace were ap- 
proved. But besides this the principles 
of a spiritual democracy were asserted. 
God, it was said, had given power to the 
Church, and it was the Church which 
eommunicated it to the pastors, ineluding 
even the Pope. Bishops were to be prac- 
tically independent of the Pope, the 
priests in diocesan synods were to be 
ere of faith and discipline, &c., &c. 
tly, a multitude of decrees were 
condemning practices common in 

the Church—e.g. devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, missions, use of Latin in the Mass, 
the influence of Scholastic theology, multi- 
plication of religious orders, feasts, Xc.,&e. 

The destruction of altars, images, &c., 
under Ricci’s direction, set the Tuscan 
populace in an uproar: they stormed his 
palace in 1787, and he had to resign his 
eee. The bishops, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, were firmly opposed to the Pis- 
toian decrees, from which eighty-five 

ropositiuns were condemned by ae VI. 
fo the bull “ Auctorem fidei” of 1794. 
Solari, bishop of Noli, in the Genoese 
territory, was the only prelate found 
publicly to oppose the bull. Nicci himn- 
self in 1805 made a recantation, and was 
reconciled to Pius VII., though it appears 
from the bishop’s letters that his senti- 
ments were net really changed. Solari 
joined himself to the Constitutional 
bishops in France. (From Cardinal Her- 
genréther’s “ Kirchengeechichte,” &c. The 
acts of the synod were printed at Pistoia, 
also Ticini 1789, Laibach 1791, Bamberg 
1790. The “Auctorem fidei” may be 
read in Denzinger’s “ Enchiridion.” Gelli 
edited the ‘‘Memorie” of Ricci “with 
documents,” Florence, 1865.) 

BLACET REGIUM. [See Osanon 
Law ; Exequatur. } 

PLAIN CHANT! (canius planus or 
firmus, canto fermo, chant déylise). The 
Church music introduced or perfected by 
Gregory the Great, and still dominant in 
Christian worship in all Western lands, 
is called by this name. By the epithet 
“plain” it is distinguished (1) from 
figured or florid musio; (2) from part 

1 See the article under this head in the 
Appendix, 
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music, as adinitting melody but not har 
mony; (3) from modern, Italian, or five 
lined music of a sacred character, “ Emap 
nating from and probably embodying 
many of the sacred strains of pe the 
rophets, and Apostles, pro 

St. Ambrose, sallectod, enlarged, wk 
improved by the illustrious Pope St. 
Gregory the Great, ever since the favourite 
music of the Church, it is now conse= 
crated exclusively to her services, is 
written on a stave of four lines, and 
totally excludes those ostentatious dis- 
plays and tawdry decorations which forms 
so prominent a feature of secular music.” # 

When passages such as Mark xiv. 26, 
Eph. v. 19, are considered, it cannot be 
doubted that vucal music was employed 
from the first in the Church services, but 
we have little precise knowledge of the 
arrangements which were in use before 
the time of St. Ambrose. It was this 
saint, according to St. Augustine (“Conf.” 
ix. 7), who brought to Milan the mode 
of chanting which he had learnt during 
his residence at Antioch. The ancient 
Greek music was adapted for auditors 
endowed with great sensitiveness of car; 
it recognised three scalee—the diatonic, 
in which the music ascends chiefly 
by intervals of a tone in the 
chromatic, in which it ascends by half- 
tones, and the enharmonic, in which 
it ascends by quarter-tones. But the 
development of musical science among 
the Greeks was fatally hampered by the 
adoption of a defective scale of only four 
notes, the tetrachord. St, Ambrose and 
St. Gregory confined Church music to the 
diatonic scale, but they extended this 
scale to seven sounds, distinguished by 
the first seven letters of the alphabet, 
agreeing apparently in this with the 
ancient Latin music.* The octave of the 
first, above or below, was the first or the 
last of a series of seven similarly related 
sounds, diflering from the first series only 
in pitch. The tirst or key-note was either 
© (afterwards called Ut or Do) or F; 
no other key was employed. 3B flat was 
necessarily introduced, in order that the 
scale of F might correspond with that of O; 
but no other dat or sharp was permitted. 

There are three pointe of prime im- 
portance in every description of musio— 
rhythm, character, and notation. By 


1 From A Choir Manual tn Gregorian 
Music (Dublin, 1844), believed to have been 
written by the Very Rev. Dr. Renehan, late 
President of Maynooth. 

3 See Virg. vi. 646; Hor. Od. tid. UL 
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comparing plain chant in each of these 
respects with modern music, we shall 
arrive at a clearer comprehension of it. 
1. The rhythm of a piece of modern music 
is indicated by the signature, which tells 
us that it is either in common or triple 
time, or some variety of one of them ; the 
music is divided into bars, or passages 
equivalent in length, and in each bar the 
rhythmical principle announced at the 
outset remains predominant. In plain 
ehant there is no such division into bars 
equivalent in length. The rhythm of 
the music is derived rather from the 
metrical rhythin of the pealm or hymn to 
which it is set than vice versd ; whence in 
those pieces which, being in prose, have 
no rhythm of their own—e.g., the‘ Gloria” 
and the “ Credo,” the Gregorian tones to 
which they are set appear almost destitute 
of rhythm; they depend for their charm 
on the pleasing combination and contrast 
of sounds—i.e. on the melody. <A rude 
artificial rhythm is, however, given to 
such pieces when the sentences are sung 
alternately by two choirs. 2, The cha- 
racter of a piece of modern music is 
shown by the Italian words (adayio, 
andante, &c.) pretixed to it, taken in 
connection with its rhytlim and the key 
in which it is composed; it is also gene- 
Yally indicated by the known cluss of 
music (operatic, military, sacred, {c.) 
to which the piece in question belongs. 
The character of Gregorian music is shown 
in quite another manuer—namely, by the 
mode in which it is written. In the time 
of St. Gregory the variouz musical styles 
which had prevailed among the principal 
Hellenic populations were not yet tor- 
gotten; the Dorian mode was still asso- 
ciated with grave and solemn, the Lydian 
with gay and cheering sounds.’ Out of 
the various styles or modes St. Gregory 
selected eight—the Dorian (grave), the 
Phrygian (exultant), the Lydian (cheer- 
ing), the Mixto-Lydian (angelical); these 
are the four authentic modes; the Hypo 
Doric (mournful), the IIypo-Pbryyiaa 
(harmonious), the Hy ,o-Lydian (devout), 
and the Hypo-Mixto-Lydian (sweet). 
The authentic modes are numbered 1, 8, 
5,7; the other four, called the plagal— 
§.e. collateral—modes, are numbered 2, 4, 
6,8. Each authentic has a plagal mode 
annexed to it; the tonic or final note of 
both being tue same, but the dominapt— 


8 Comp. Milton’s “to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders,” P. 1. 1.3 and 
Dryden, ‘Softly sweet in Lydian measures,” 
Alezacder’s Feast. 
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te. the note “on which the tune chief 
turns, and to which the other notes refer,” 
being always ditferent. 8. The notation 
of a piece of modern music is effected by 
means of a stave of five lines, which, ae- 
cording to the clef used (Sol clef, Do clef, 
Fa clef), may be suitable to boys’, tenor, 
or bass voices, but on which, when once 
determined by the clef, the value and 
position of a note never vary. The nota- 
tion of Gregorian music is by means of a 
stave of four lines, on any one of which 
either of the two received clefs (C and F) 
may be placed, and determine thereby 
the sound of all other notes, above and 
below. The forms of note and other ex- 
pedients employed on the five-line stave 
are such that the length of any sound can 
be either extended or abridged to an 
almost indefinite extent. In Gregorian 
music the notes wero origiially all of the 
same length; at present they are of three 
kinds, Longs, Breves, and Semibreves; 
the Long being equal to the Breve and 
Semibreve. The admirable invention of 
the stave was unknown to St. Gregory ; 
it was introduced in the eleventh century 
by Guido d'Arezzo, a Benedictine monk, 
who also gave the names which in many 
countries they still bear to the notes of 
the diatonic scale, replacing the C, D, E, 
&c., of Gregory by the syllables Ut, Re, 
Mi, Fa, Sol, La, taken from the first 
verse ? of the hymn in honour of St. John 
the Baptist sung at Vespers on the feast 
of his nativity. The tive-line stave of 
modern music is merely a development of 
the four-line stave of Guido. Minor keys 
are unknown in plain chant. (See the 
“@Mhoir Manual,” quoted in the note on 
the preceding page; Martigny’s “ Dict. 
des Antiq. Chrét.” ; and the art. “ Musik ” 
Wetzer and Welte.) 
Persevering efforts have been made of 
years, both in Germany and in thin 
country, to banish all but pure Gregorian 
music from our churches, For ourselves 
we are inclined to adhere to a remark by 
the writer of the elaborate article in the 
Dictionary of Wetzer and Welte; it is to 
the effect that, although it must be ad- 
mitted that during the decadence of the 
Gregorian chant the Christian idea hae 
vanished from a great deal of modern 
Church music, still we can neither aban- 
don the new elements, nor confine our 


' Choir Manual, p. i. 
® Ut queant Jaxis resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum famuli tuoram, 
Svlve polluti /abii reatam, 
Sancte Joannes. 
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selves exclusively to the old; “ these two 
elements must therefore be reconciled, and 
it is for the Charch to solve the difficult 
problem.” 

PLURALITY OF BENEFICES. 
Among the canons of the Council of 
Chalcedon (451) is one forbidding the 
cumulatioa of two or more benefices in 
the same hands, The Council of Trent,! 
decrees that, whereas there are many who, 
“deceiving not God but themselves,” 
seek by fraud or collusion to hold several 
benefices at once, no one for the future, 
whatever his rank in the hierarchy, shall 
be appointed to more than one ecclesi- 
astical benefice, provided always such 
benefice be sufficient for bis support. If 
it be not so, he may lawfully hold another 
along with it, provided the two be not 
tncompatible, The incompatibility of 
beretices is a wide and intricate subject; 
for the purpose of this article it is suffi- 
cient to say, that one chicf cause of in- 
sompatibility is the existence of an obli- 
vation to continuous personal residence 
nn regard to both benefices, as in the case 
of two bishoprica, two parishes, two 
sanonries, Xc. 

Notwithstanding what has been said, 
che instances of Papal dispensations, 
authorising the same person to receive, 
and even to hold, several benefices to- 

ther, are undoubtedly numerous, This 
is explained by Navarrus? in the follow- 
ing manner :—“ If,” he says, “ his I{oliness 
grants to one holding several benefices 
others in addition, it is not that he has 
the intention of dispensing in contraven- 
tion of the decree aforesaid, but because 
he believes that all the benefices are 
necessary for the suitable maintenance of 
the petitioner, and that otherwise his 
confessor will not give him absolution, 
unless first he shall have resigned, or have 
the firm intention of resigning, such of 
the benefices as are not necessary for his 
suitable maintenance. There are, how- 
ever, special cases, as to which canonists 
are agreed that, if the good of the Church 
eo require, the Pope may grant a dispen- 
sation for validly holding two or more 
‘benefices, even though they are per se 
peags sence ‘ — 
rtant decrees against plurality 
were ped by the Third Council of 
Lateran (1179), and also by the Fourth 
Council (1215). (Ferraris, Benefictum, 
art. vi). 
POLYGAMY. (See Manguenr] 
§ Sessa. xxiv. c. 17, De Ref. 
® Ferraris, “ Beneficium,” art. vi. 
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PONTIFICAL. A book peers, 
the rites, some of which can be perfo 

by a bishop only, others only by priests 
specially empowered by the bi oP: Such 
books were compiled in the middle ages 
from the old Sacramentaries and Ordines 
by bishops for their own use and that of 
their successors. Pontificala probably 
came into use during the eighth century, 
the earliest extant being that of Egbert, 
archbishop of York from 732 tuo 766. 
The copy in the National Library at Paris 
seems to have been written in Egbert's 
life-time!’ Ordinarium was another name. 
for the Pontifical. It occurs in the gloas 
on the “Clementina Unica [of Olement 
V.] de Jurejurando,” and in a necrol 

of Paris, both quoted by Catalano. 
Zaccaria (“ Biblioth. Rit.”) gives a list of 
MS. Poutificals of French and German 
dioceses. According to Mr. Maskell, 
there is an imperfect Bangor Pontitical 
(thirteenth century) in the possession of 
the dean and chapter, a perfect Pontifical 
of the Sarum use, and an imperfect Pontie 
fical from Winchester in the Cambridge 
Library, three or fuus imperfect Pontificals 
in the British Museum, an Exeter Ponti- 
fical (twelfth century) in the cathedral 
there. It will be seen how very rare 
English MS. Pontificalsare. Neither the 
Bodleian nor the British Museum has one 
perfect copy. MS. Pontificala were of 
course not multiplied like Missals or 
Breviaries. 

The first printed edition of the Roman 
Pontifical was edited by A. P. Piccolo- 
mini, Dishon of Piacenza, in 1486, 
Albertus Oastellanus dedicated another 
edition, in which, he says, he bad made 
many changes, to Leo X. It was revised 
under Clement VIII., sgain co 
under Urban VIII., and the bulls offthese 
Popes (1596 and 1644) require all bishops 
&e., strictly to conform to the Roman 
Pontifical so revised. This must be un- 
derstood of bishops belonging to the 
Latin Church, for the Oatholic Greeks, 
Maronites, &c., have their own Pontificals, 
of which Zaccaria gives a list. There is 
a learned comment on the Roman 
Pontifical in three volumes by Catalani. 
This article has been compiled from the 
Prolegomena to Catalani’s edition, from 
Zaccaria’s “Bibliotheca Ritualis,” and from 
Maskell’s “ Monumenta Ritaalia.” 


1 So Mr. Scudamore (art. “Pentifical,” in 
Smith and Chetan). Bet Mr. Maskell 
82) says 


the beginning ef the tenth 
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POOR CLARES. This is the second 
order of St. Francis, called the Povere 
Donne, or, in French, Clarisses. Their 
founder was the virgin St. Clare, born at 
Assisi, of which St. Francis also was a 
native. When very young she heard of 
the seraphic life led by St. Francis in his 
little convent of the Portiuncula, and 
aspired to imitate it. Against much 
opposition she renounced the world, and 
was received by St. Francis at the 
Portiuncula in 1212. Her sister Agnes 
soon joined her; the church of St. 
Damian was assigned to them; and ina 
short time she had no lack of followers. 
Within eight years the order had spread 
into both France and Spain. The Cardinal 
Ugolino, who was protector of the whole 
order of St. Francis, placed St. Clare 
and her nuns temporarily under the rule of 
St. Benedict, adding some constitutions of 
great austerity. Under these they ob- 
served a perpetual fast, and on three days 
of the week in Lent fasted on bread and 
water; they lay on boards; their habit 
was rough and of coarse material; and 
they could not speak to one another at 
any time without the superior’s leave. 
In 1224 St. Francis gave a written rule 
to St. Clare, which contained several 
mitigations of that which they had 
hitherto observed; they were now not to 
fast on Christmas day, nor ever on bread 
and water; moreover, the silence imposed 
was confined to certain hours of the day. 
Like the friars, they were not to possess 
any landed property. This rule was ap- 
proved by Innocent IV. in 1246. 

A Bohemian princess renounced the 
world in 1234 in order to serve God in 
this order, which by her means was pro- 
pagated in Bohemia and in the German 
countries adjoining it. St. Clare died in 
the odour of sanctity in 1253. Various 
modifications of the rule given by St. 
Francis having found their way into 
several convents, Cardinal Cajetan, with 
the approbation of Urban IV., drew up in 
1264 a rule, substantially agreeing with, 
but somewhat ge ety from that given 
by St. Fraucis, which was adopted bv 
the great majority of the daughters of St. 
Olare. Some, however, particularly in 
Spain and Italy, preferred to follow the 
unmitigated rule. The order was thus 
divided into two branches, the larger 
Seing known by the name of Urbanists, 
tha latter by that of Clarisses. 

The reform of St. Colette (1436) 
eonxsted in bringing back a number 
ef onnvents in France and Flanders to 
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the exact observance of the rule of St 


Francis. 

The first monastery of Franciscar 
nuns or Minoresses founded in England 
(1293) was outside Aldgate, to the East 
of London; the house soon came to be 
called “the Minories,” a name which the 
locality still retains. At the dissolution, 
besides this house, there were two <ther 
convents of Poor Clares, at Brusyard, in 
Suffolk, and Denny, in Cambridgeshire. 

The government and direction of the 
order, being divided between a Cardinal 
Protector and the superiors of the Fran- 
ciscans, were for a long time a subject of 
controversy and difficulty ; until, early in 
the sixteenth century, Julius II. placed 
the Poor Clares entirely under the juris- 
diction of the general and provincials of 
the I'riars Minors. 

In the time of Hélyot this order pos- 
sessed 900 convents, with more than 
2,500 religious. The French Revolution 
swept most of their houses away ; but five 
or 81x have been restored in }rance, and 
a rather larger number exist in Austria, 
In England there are five convents,' four 
of which (Baddesley, Bullingham, Corn- 
wall Road, and Levenshulme) follow the 
reform of St. Colette; in Ireland seven, 
at Ballyjamesduff, Galway, Harold's 
Cross, near Dublin, Keady, near Armagh, 
Kenmare, Newry, and Knock. 

POOR MEW OF ZBYows. (See 
Vavupois. } 

POPE. The word (xdrras or xanas, 
originally a childish word for father, Lat. 
papa) was given at first as a title of re- 
spect to ecclesiastics generally. Amon 
the Greeks at this day it is used of 
priests, and was used, as late at least as 
the middle ages, of inferior clerics. In 
the West it seema to have become very 
early a special title of bishops. Thus the 
Roman clergy (Prats Ep. viii. 1) speak 
of the Bishop of Oarthage as “ the blessed 
Pope” (“ Benedictum Papatem ”). Even 
as late as the sixth century the title of 
Pope was sometimes given to metro 
litans inthe Weat. (See Hefele, “ Concil.” 
lii. p. 20 seg.) Gradually, however, the 
title was limited to the Bishop of Rome, 
and we find a synod of Pavia in 993 
(Hefele, iv. p. 653) rebuking an arch- 
bishop of Milan for calling himself Po 
Gregory VIL, in a Roman Council of the 
year 1078, formally prohibited the assum 
tion of the title by any other than the 


i ere (near kgsbehieges Spidey 
par (Corn wal Road). oo 
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Roman Bishop. It is of sourse in this 
last and most restricted sense that we use 
the word here. By the Pope we mean 
the Bishop of Rome, who is, according 
to Catholic doctrine, the successor of 
St. Peter, and as such the vicar of Christ, 
the visible head of the Church, the doctor 
and teacher of all the faithful. We 
propose to give some account (1) of the 
place St. Peter occupies in Scripture ; 
(2) of the position of the Pope in the Ante- 
Nicene age; (3) of the testimonies of 
Jater fathers and councils; (4) to sketch 
the position of the Pope in the Church of 
the present time. Obviously, ina subject 
so vast we cannot do more than direct 
attention to the chief points. 

(1) The Position of Peter in the New 
Testament.—Peter was first brought to 
Christ by his brother Andrew. “ And 
Jesus, looking at him, said, Thou art 
Simon (te. “bearer”], the son of John 
(Iwavov is the reading best supported), 
thou shalt be called Cephas,” which 
is interpreted Peter—t.e. stone or rock. 
The three synoptic evangelists agree 
in putting Peter’s name first in the list 
of the Apostles, and all note the change 
of his name from Simon to Peter (“ He 
conferred on Simon the name of Peter,” 
Mare. iii. 16, “Simon, whom also He 
named Peter,” Luc. vi. 14, “ first Simon, 
who is called Peter,” Matt. x. 2), and 
later the reason for the change of name 
appeared. The change of name in itself 
must have been strange and significant in 
the ears of a pious Jew. He could 
scarcely fail to remember the depth of 
meaning which had lain in the change of 
Abram’s name to Abraham, or how Jacob 
had won the glorious name of Israel, which 
was the pride and the joy of his descen- 
dants. And besides, “Rock”! was one of 
the most familiar names for that God who 
was at once the strength of his people, 
their impregnable fortress and refuge, 
their shelter in the noon-day heat of perse- 
cution. Christ Himself explained the 
reeson for which he had changed Simon’s 
name to Peter. Hitherto He had been 


1“ Rock® (yy) is constantly used as a 
title of God (see, ¢g., Deut. xxxii. 4, “The 
rock—perfect is his work;” 1 Sam. ii. 2; Ia, 
xxx.29; Ps, xviii. 82 (and 80 yop). Once 
enly is God called a “stone” (j9)—viz. in 
Gen. xlix. 24, “the shepherd, the stone of 
Israel.” Bc‘ probably we should point, with 
Ewald, Diliman, and others, mw ‘the shep- 
herd of the stone of Israel,” with reference to 
Gen. xxviii. 18 seg.; xxxv. 14, &e. Keil, 
Kalisch, &c., maintain the Masoretic reading. 
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the visible head of that society which He 
had gathered round Him and He needed 
no vicar. But soon his diseiples were te 
see Him on earth no more, and He 
promised to provide his visible Church, 
after Hle-had gone to Heaven, with a 
visible head. Peter had confessed that 
his Master was “the Christ the Son of the 
living God.” Christ accepted and re- 
warded this confession, which sprang from 
divine faith. Peter had said Christ was 
the Son of God, “ And I,” Christ replied, 
“say to thee that thou art Peter (or rock),' 
and on this rock I will build my Church, 
and the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it. And I will give to thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth will 
be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth wil! be loosed in 
heaven ” (Matt. xvi. 18-19). 

Four promises to Peter “of power and 
pre-eminence in the Church ” are contained 
in these words. Ina sense all the Apos- 
tles became the foundation-stones of 
Christ’s Church (Ephes. ii. 19, 20; Apoe. 
xxi. 14). But Peter was to be its chief 
foundation-stone. He is not to derive his 
strength from the Church; but, on the 
contrary, Peter is to draw his strength 
from Christ, and the Church from Peter. 
Next, the Ohurch built on Peter cannot 


! It has often been arged that Peter does 
not mean “rock,” but “stone,” sérpa being the 
word for “rock.” Sound scholarship will not 
support this distinction or the inference drawn 
from it. Christ calls Simon Wérpos, not wdrpo, 
simply because wrézpa could not stand as a man’s 
name. ‘This is fully admitted by Meyer, one of 
the most eminent N.T.scholars—perhaps the mo-t 
eminent who has appeared in our own tiie. 
He quotes, to show how commonly s¢rpos_occurs 
in the classics with the meaning “ rock,” Plato, 
Ax. p. 871; Soph. Phil. 272; O. C. 18, 1591; 
Pind. Nem. iv. 46; x. 126. “Christ,” he says, 
“declares Peter a rock because of his stroug 
faith in Him;” and again, * The evasion often 
taken advantage of in controv: with Rome 
—viz. that the ‘rock’ means, not Peter himcelf, 
but the firm faith and the confession of 1% om 
the part of the Apostle—is incorrect, since the 
demonstrative expression, ‘on ¢hss rock,’ can 
only mean the Apostle himself.” We may add 
that Cephas (NPD) is a common word in 


the Chaldee Targums for “ rock ”—e.g. “in the 
shadow of the rock” (Targ. on Is. xxxii. 2 
Other instances in Levy, Chaldaisches Wrter- 
buch). Inthe Syriac form it occurs very fre- 
quently in the eshito, where it means, (1) 
“rocks” (2) “stone;” (8) “Peter.” Thus, 
in the text before us (Matt. xvi. 18) we have 

and wstrpa: 


the very same word for Teérpos 
“Thou art Cephas (12)}5), and on this Cophes 
I will build my Chaveh.* 
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fail. The gates of the invisible world, | Peter with the other Apostles, Satan 
etroug as they are, will not enclose and | has “asked for” them all, that he may 


so prevail against the Church; nay, pa 
| 


themselves will at last be broken and wi 


sift them by temptation and separate 
them like chaff from the wheat. But it 


give up their dead; but the Ohurch built | is for Peter specially that Obrist praya, 


on Peter wiil endure till death is “swal- 
lowed up in victory” (1 Cor. xv. 54), 
acd even then the Church will not cease 
to be; only the Church which fights and 
struggles here will be changed into the 
Church which triumphs and reigns in 
heaven. Thirdly, while the Church lasts, 
Peter (and his successors) will hold its 
keys. Christ, who has the “key of the 
house of David,” Christ, who opens and no 
man shuts, shuts and no man opens, con- 
tinues to be the Master of the house; but 
Peter is the steward to whom the keys 
are committed. He admits to and ex- 
eludes from the Church in his Master’s 
name. In other words, he is the centre of 
the Church’s unity. All, from the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles down to the most 
obscure of the Church’s children, hold 
their place and exercise their functions in 
subordination to Peter. Fourthly, what 
he binds and looses on earth is bound and 
loosed in heaven —+.e. he is the ultimate 
earthly judge of what is lawful and un- 
lawful He is to lay down the laws and 
eonditions on which communion with the 
Church and participation in its privileges 
depend, and the decisions of his tribunal 
here will be ratified in the heavenly court.? 

Once more before his Passion Christ 
made 8 promise to Peter which brought 
the streigth he was to have for his future 
office, and by virtue of Christ's help, into 
sharp contrast with his sin and frailty as 
aman. He was to deny his Master three 
times, but this denial was not to involve 
the loes of faith or to deprive him of his 
ou al strength as the future rock 
of the Church. “Satan has sought for 
you ee the Apostles] to sift you 
as wheat, but I have prayed for thee 
(singular—t.e. for Peter tn thy faith 
may not fail, and thou, being once con- 
verted [when thou hast once turned to 
Me], strengthen thy brethren” (Luce. 
xx. 31, 32). No intelligent reader can 
fail to notice the significant change of 
mumber here. Temptation is common to 


! Usually, “ binding and loosing” are taken 
to mean “ retaining and remittin”’ sins. But 
“bind and loose” were the technical words 
with the Rabbis (028 NOS ‘Ait in Buxtorf, 
Lex. Chald. et Rabb.) for “ prohibition and per- 
mission;” and it is very hard to see how 
Carist’s words could have conveyed any other 
esuse to his heare-s. 


because on him, the man of rock, on hins 
and him alone the faith of the Church 
depends. It is his peculiar office te 
strengthen his brethren, Even eo deter- 
mined a Protestant as Bengel admits that 
“this whole speech of our Lord presup= 
poses that Peter is the first of the Apoe 
atles, on whose stability or fall the less or 
greater danger of the others depended 
(quo stante aut cadente caters aut minus 
aut mags perichtarentur).” After the 
resurrection Christ graciously allowed St. 
Peter to atone for his threefold denial by 
a threefold declaration of love, and agai 
under a new metaphor, Christ commit 

to him the fulness of jurisdiction. Christ 
was, and ever is, the Good Shepherd, but 
in a few days his visible presence was to 
be withdrawn, and on earth Peter was to 
be chief shepherd of Christ's flock. 
“Feed my lambs.” “ Be the shepherd of 
my sheep” (perhaps “little sheep,” mpo- 
Barwa). “Feed my sheep” (perhaps 
mpoSaria avain). The Church was still 
Christ's tlock (“my lambs,” “ my sheep”), 
but Peter is entrusted by Christ with the 
ottice of feeding both the old and the litule 
ones of the Hock. The duty of feedin 
the young and “the watchful care an 
rule over maturer Cliristians ” (Westcott, 
ad loc.) are alike laid upon him. The 
gift of the Holy Ghost, the power of 
remitting and retaining sins, rs bestowed 
on the other Apostles as well as upon.St. 
Peter. But Peter alone receives the keys 
of the Church; he alone is the rock on 
which the Church is built; on the faith 
of him alone the faith even of the other 
Apostles depends; he alone is made the 
shepherd of the whole flock. This primacy 
of Peter after Christ's ascension clearly 
manitests itself even in the scanty records 
of the New Testament, though it must 
not be forgotten that the personal inspira- 
tion of the other Apostles and the fact 
that they were free to extend their mis 
sionary conquests throughout the earth 
made their relation to Peter very diflerent 
from that between the Pope and bishops 
of later times, who have no gift of in- 
spiration and whose jurisdiction is confined 
to the limits of a particular diocese. 
Still, as has been said, the subordination 
of the other Apostles to Peter dues evi- 
dently appear. At his instigation 

wees taken to fill up the ss 
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Apostolic college, and he laid down the 
rules of the election. The punishment of 
Ananiag and Sapphira, the anathema on 
Simon Magus, the first heretic, the first 
visiting and contirming the churches suf- 
fering under persecution, were all his acts, 
If he was sent with St. John by the 
Apostolic College to the new converts at 
Samaria, he was himself member and 
president of that college. So the Jews 
sent their high-priest Ismael to Nero; and 
St. Ignatius (‘Philad.’ 10) says that the 
neighboring churches in Asia had sent, 
some their bishops, some their priests and 
deacons” (Déllinger, “First Age of the 
Church”). He was indeed the Apostle 
of the Circumcision, in this following 
hrist, who had said, * I am not sent but 
unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel” (Matt. xv. 24), while St. Paul 
was the Apostle of the Gentiles (Gal. if. 
7). This, however, involved no more 
than a division of labour, and in no way 
derogated from St. Peter's position as 
chief of the Apostles and head of the 
whole Church. On the contrary, it was 
St. Peter who has taught by revelation 
“to enll no man common or unclean,” 
and who first publicly and solemnly 
opened the gates of the Church to the 
Gentiles by the baptism of Cornelius 
(Acts x... “St. Paul did not enter upon 
his peculiar office of preaching to the 
Gentiles. till after his fifteen days’ con- 
fereuce with St. Peter” (Gal. {. 18), and 
this though he constantly insists on the 
fact that his doctrine and Apostolic 
authority came to him direct from heaven. 
About a.p. 51 an Apostolic council was 
held at Jerusalein to decide the contro- 
versy with the Judaisers. ‘Certain men 
coming down [to Antioch] from Judwa 
kept teaching the brethren. Unless ye 
&re circumcised according to the custom 
of Moses, ye cannot be saved.’” It is 
offen alleged that St. James’s position in 


the assembly is quite inconsistent with 
S&. Peter’s primacy. The very contrary 
seems to be the case. No doubt St. 
James says (Acts xv. 19), “ I judge "—#. eé. 
‘*I give a decision for myself and my 
brother Apostles.” But we cannot under- 
stand the history till we observe that 
there were two questions before the 
council: one a question of doctrine—viz. 
Ts circumcision necessary for salvation? 
‘and then a question of expediency— 
What disciplinary decree will be most 
likely to promote peace between Jewish 
and Gentile converts? On the former 
@uestion St. Peter pronounces authori- 
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| tatively. He is the first to fle 
tells the assembly that God had om 
dained that the Gentiles should hear 
the Gospel “through my mouth,” that 
God had “purified their hearts by 
faith,” that He had made no difference 
between Jew and Gentile, that both 
were to be saved by the grace of Christ. 
Thereupon “the whole multitude was 
silent,” and heard Paul and Barnabas 
recount their missionary experience (v. 
12). St. James refera to and accepts St. 
Peter’s doctrinal decision (v. 14), and 
proceeds to give his own judgment on the 
practical rules to be laid down—vis. ab- 
stinence from things offered to idols 
things strangled, blood, &c. It was natu 
ral, on Cathulic principles, that St. Peter 
should pronounce the doctrinal decision 3 
it was also natural and fitting, in the cir 
cumstances, that St. James should give 
his ty de on the practical rules, for 
St. Peter and St. Paul were both parties 
in the dispute, already committed to the 
cause of freedom anc spirituality ; pls 
on the other hand, St. James, the head 
the chief Jewish church, was just the man 
likely to conciliate the Pharisaic party. 
Further, in a famous passage (Cal. i1. 11), 
St. Paul says of himself that he “ with- 
stood Peter to the face, because he was 
condemned” (xareyrpwopevos — t.e. “his 
conduct carried its own condemnation 
with it,” Lightfoot, ad loc.). But there 
was no question of error in faith. St. 
Peter, when he went to Antioch, withe 
drew a eating with the Gentile converts 
; and acte iast the principles of G 
libe he bad raaintaived at lenis 
sho before. This proves, no doubt, 
that St. Peter was capable of error in 
judgment and of iain It - no 
argument against his primacy, nor does 
ar ahiow that he could “onal the Church 
false doctrine, or cease to be the rock on 
which ita faith is built. In short, the 
Gospels in plain and unmistakeable terms 
recount the laa ge ae ing the 
Petrine primacy. ere is nothing to 
soutradict and something to confirm the 
Gospel view of Peter’s primacy in the 
Apostolic records, and the natural exposi- 
tion of Ohrist’s words remains in ite rights, 
(2) The Pope tn the Ante-Nicene Age. 
—It is the constant tradition of 
earliest Christian writers that Peter held 
the first place among the A Tew 
tullian (‘ Preescr.” 22; “ Monog.” 8) 
asserts thut Peter is the rock on 
the Church was built, and, again, that 
Christ left the keys to him and “ throug’ 
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pim to the Ohurch” (“ Scorp.”10), whieb ; despise Paul because he had been pre- 
last words exactly tally with the Catnolic viously a persecutor of the Church, but 
doctrine that Feter is the fountain-nead | he admitted the counsel of truth and 
of all spiritual rule and jurisdiction. | exsily agreed to the good reason which 
Ulement of Alexandria (“ Quis Dives,” e, | Paul een = ae St. Cyprian here 
zxi. p. 947) speaks of Peter as “the elect, | 8 not denying St. Peter's primacy; on 
the ne the first of the diseipieas the contrary, he implies his belief in it. 
Origen declares that Peter was “ the great What he says is that St. Peter did not 
foundation of the Church, the most solid ae queen - a —— 

; . the; fate lig simple statement of fact wou e 
eer the prince of tho Apootlos™ («i accepted by all. Cyprian works (“ Sen- 


: tent. Epise.” 17) supply us with another 
nT e b& a | . : ; 
Exod.” Hom. v.; “In Luc.” Hom. xvit).' | testimony from one of his contemporaries 


It is impossible to give in full ad or} and fellow-bishops to the general belief 
near! all the passages in St. Cyprian | that Christ “built the Church on Peter.” 
which express his belief in St. Peter's | We conclude with another illustration, 
primacy, for he is never weary of assert- | which ‘as an interestof its own, The 
Ing it. We may quote, however, the; ‘Homilies ” falsely ascribed to Clement of 
following words: “Peter, on whom the Rome Vetray their Judaising and heretical 
Chnrch had been built” (Jp. lix. ‘ge GQOne | chareeter in this among other ways, that 
Ghurch founded on Peter” (Ep. Ixx. +5); they exalt the dignity of St. James, “the 
“Peter, to whom the Lord entrusted bishop of bishops,” and of the Mother 
the feeding and the care of his sheep, oa Church of Jerusalem. Yet even there 
whom Ie set and founded his Church” Wwe And St. Peter ealled “the foundation 
“ie Tlabit. Vire.” 10); “One a the of she Church ” ( p. 10, ed. Dressel; p. 6, 


é ed. Lagarde), “ the firm rock which is the 
hur ch and founded on rene who also foundation of the Church” (Hom. xvii. 
received its keys” (Ep. Ixxiil. 11); 


ie 19 : see also vill. 5). 
6 e . e 
*Peter, on whom Ie built his Church | gt Peter's councetion with the Roman 


aa trom whom He instituted and showed Church as its founder is proved by his- 
une Oo of unity” (Ep. Ixxili. 7). ] torical evidence which cannot be set 
Uyprian has been sometimes understood | aside, execpt by an extreme scepticism 
to mean that St. Peter received his power | which would serve equally to undermine 
as the representative of all; that he| the historical character of the New 
mersiy stood for the Apostles. whe were Testament. The New Testament itself is 
ali one in dignity and jurisdiction. Bet | silent about St. Peter’s presence at Rome, 
the words just cited go far beyond this. except that St. Peter, in his first epistle, 
Grist, according to Cyprian, did not sends greetings from the Church in Baby- 
merely show the unity by giving the keys lon (1 Pet. v. 13 ), Which all ancient 
to Leter alone, but Ie “instituted” the writers, with, so far as we know, only 
unity of the Church fon Dotan ce He | one late and insigniticant exception ( that 
made the Church one by givi +. of Cosmas Indicopleustes ), understand to 
visible head. We may ma Jae . Ep. mean Rome. Many internal arguments 
; : “P- | from the N. T., ably stated by Déllinger 
Say: ge cen o ne eas (‘First age of the Chureh,” y. 97 seq.), 
(Ep. ne 3) Cyprian pene aes a support this view. But, apart from this, 
controveray on the validity of heretical we have abundant evidence from the 
baptism must be decided “ by reason, not earliest ages and from every quarter of 
gustom,” and urges that even Peter,| the globe. Dionysius, bishop of Corinth 
“whom the Lord chose as the first (quem | ( about 170), in a Jetter to the Roman 
Pee elegit ; Peter, of (OUTEG, WHE not | Christians (apud Euseb. “oy, EK.” ii. 25), 
chosen first in order of time), and on ‘i he fact that both tho Corinthian 
whom He built his Church, when after- | ™°PNO"® Re RCE eee a :: 
wards Paul disputed with him about the and Roman Churches were, planted by 
circumcision, mude no arrogant claim or! Peter and Paul (r}y derd Dérpov ‘wi Hater 
insolent assumption, so as to say that he, gurefay), and that both dicd as martyrs 
held the primacy and that those who'thcro at the same time, About 190, 
were new and had come later should Irenexus, bishop of Lyons, the disciple of 


rather give way to him; nor did be J St. Polycarp, who was the disciple of St. 


> i roe panera which Origen ae. John, speaks (Adv. Hier.” iii, 3) of the 
at oF ms, to tr : 
tithe “ sock ake the NE Hasdueca Onivn. Roman Church as “ greatest, most ancient, 


© In Matt.” toin, 12. known to all, founded and constituted 
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by the most glorious Apostles Peter and length by Hagemann (‘‘ Romische Kirche’ 


Paul.’? ‘‘ Having founded and built the 
Church [of Rome], the blessed Apostles 
entrusted to Linus the administration of 
the episcopacy.’’ Caius, a Roman pres- 
byter under Zephyrinus (200-218), says: 
‘‘I can point out the trophies of the 
Apostles. For if you will goto the Vatican 
or to the Ostian road, you will find the 
trophies of those who founded this Church ’”’ 
(Euseb. ‘‘H.E.’’ ii. 25). A little later, 
the African Tertullian tells us (Adv. 
Marc.’’ iv. 5) that Peter and Paul left to 
the Romans ‘‘ the gospel sealed with their 


blood’’; that Clement, Bishop of Rome, 
was ordained by Peter (‘' Praescr.’’ 32); 
that at Rome Peter suffered like his 
Master (‘' Priescr.’’ 36). This early evi- 
dence from Greece, Gaul, Africa, and 
Rome itself is so certain and so sufficient 
that we do not care to dwell on evidence 
which is merely probable. The language 
of St. Ignatius, the disciple of St. John 
(‘‘Rom.’’ 4), as Bishop Lightfoot justly 
remarks (in his edition of Clem. Rom. 
p. 46), ‘‘seems to imply that they [Peter 
and Paul] had both preached in Rome,’’ 
and the preaching and death of the two 
Apostles there appears to have been the 
subject of a very early work, ‘* The 
Acts of Peter and Paul’’ (see Hilgenfeld, 
‘* Nov. Test.extra Canonem Recept.’’ fascic. 
iv. p.68). Against this uniform tradition 
nothing can be advanced on the other 
side. It was this connection of Peter 
with Rome which made ‘ the Chair of 
Peter’’ an accepted name for the Roman 
see. Thus Cyprian (Ep. lix. 14) uses the 
following words of persons who had been 
concerned in the schism of Felicissimus 
and had gone to Rome: ‘‘ They dare to 
sail to the see of Peter and to the chief 
church (ad ecclesiam princtpalem), from 
which the unity of bishops ieee Sacer- 
dotalis) has arisen.’’ The early Church 
thus believed in the primacy of Peter, 
and also held that the Roman Church is 
‘‘ the Chair of Peter.’’ 

Nor is direct testimony to the authority 
and supremacy of the Roman Church 
wanting. At the very beginning of 
patriotic literature Ignatius describes the 
Roman Churchas ‘‘ presiding in the place 
of the region of the Romans,’’ and apain 
of the Church ‘‘ which presides over 
all.’’ (‘‘ Rom.’’ ad init.) Hefele, in his 
Hlistory ofthe ‘* Apostolic Fathers,’’ takes 
the latter phrase to mean a presidence 
over the whole congregation of Chris- 
tians who are bound together by charity, 
aud his interpretation is defended at 


p. 681 seg.) In any case the primacy 
of Rome over the Christian world is 
acknowledged, for had Ignatius meant to 
confine the primacy of the Roman Church 
to Rome itself, the assertion would have 
come to this, that the Roman Church 
presided over itself, which has no meaning. 
‘* Presides ’’(prokathetai) is the very word 
which St. Ignatius uses (e.g. ‘‘Magnes.’’ 6) 
to describe the authority of the bishop in 
his own diocese; and this acknowledgment 
is all the more important because it comes 
from one who was himself bishop of 
Antioch, which also could boast of its 
connection with St. Peter. Tertullian 
makes communion with the Apostolic 


Churches—z.e, the Churches founded by 
Apostles—the test of Catholic unity 
(‘‘ Preescr.’’ 2le/ passim) ; but Rome alone 
he calls the happy Church, into which 
the Apostles poured all their doctrine 
withtheir blood.’’ (‘‘ Prescr.’’ 36.) The 
words Tertullian wrote after his lapse 
into Montanist heresy disclose still more 
plainly the power claimed by the Pope in 
his day. For he ridicules the ‘‘ per- 
eniptory edict’’ of Zephyrinus the Roman 
bishop and his pretence to speak as 
‘* bishop of bishops.’’ ‘* I want to know,”’’ 
he exclaims, ‘‘how you usurp this au- 
thority for the Church.’’! And at once 
he answers his own question by supposing 
that the Pope does so on the strength of 
the words, ‘‘On this rock I will build 
my Church.’’ ‘‘To thee havel given the 
keysofthekingdom of heaven.’’ ‘‘ What- 
soever thou shalt bind or loose on earth 
will be bound or loosed in heaven.’’ 
(Tertull. ‘‘ De Pudic.’’ 21.) Butthemost 
important testimony to the authority of 
Rome in the first ages of the Church is 
that of Irenzus. He wrote the third 
book of his work against heresies, in 
which the words which we are about to 
quote occur, between 184 and 192.? 


1 J.e. for the Roman Church, because founded 
by Peter, “‘Idcirco przesumis et ad de derivasse 
solvendi et alligandi potestatem, id est ad omnem 
ecclesiam Petri propinquam.”’ 


2 In iii. 21 he mentions Theodotion’s version 
of the O. T., which was not published before 
180 (see Field, Herapl. Orig. tom. i. p. 38); 
and in iii. 3 he speaks of Eleutherus (177-19); 
according to Jaffé, Regest. Pontif.) as actual 
bishop of Rome. With the exception of a few 
fragments, the work of Irenzeus only remains 
in a Latin version. Massuet (Diss. ii. § 653). 
Lachmann (N. T. Graece ct Latine, Pref. p. x.), 
and Westcott (N. TJ. Canon, p. 280) consider 
that the version was known to Tertullian, and 
therefore nearly contemporaneous with the 
Greek. Massuet’s conclusion was contested by 
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But be “1 rightly included in what may 
be called the Apostolic family” (New- 
man, “ Tracts Theological and Ecclesi- 
astical,” p. 200), for he was the disciple 
of St. Poiyearp (Iren. ad Fiorin. apud 
Euseb. “ H. ER” vy. 20), who waa the 
disciple of St. John. He had singular 
opportunities of knowing the mind of the 
hurch throughout the world, for he was 
brought up in Asia Minor, he was bishop 
of Lyons, and twice at least he came into 
intimate relations with Rome. Irensus 
then appeals (“ Adv. Her.” iii. 3), in 
attacking Gnostic orror, to the Apostles. 
They, he insists, had perfect knowledge, 
and delivered the truth in its fulness to 
the Church. He points out that differ- 
ent churches are able to trace back 
th succession of their bishops to the 
Apostles, and, since it would he tedious 
to «woumerate all these churches, he has 
reco use to the Church of Rome, founded 
by “two most glorious Apostles, Peter 
and aul.” “Pointing to the tradition 
which this Church has received from 
the Aj;ostles, to that faith which has 
been anounced to the whole world, and 
whith has come even to us by the succes- 
sion of bishops,” we confound all who 
err jrom the right way. ‘“ For with this 
Chrrch, because of its more powerful 
priwipality,’ every church must agree— 
thatis, the faithful? everywhere—in which® 
$e. in communion with the Roman 

urch) the tradition of the Apostles 


Babatier (Vetus Italica, Pref. n.93) and the 
Bencdictine authors of the Histoire Littéruire de 
la France, vol. i. “S, Irénée,” § 2. In any case 
the fidelity of the Latin is admitted on all 
hands. “he Syriac Fragments published by 
Harvey i: 1857 would prove this, “if a doubt- 
ful cause reeded support” (llarvey’s Jreneus, 
vol. ii. p. 481). 

1 * Principalitas” can only mean “ princi- 
peli ” or “supremaey.” It occurs: iv. 88, 

God holds the principality ;” ii. 80, God “is 
above every principality and domination.” In 
eight other places it is used of the supreme 
God of the Gnostics. So, i. 26, 1, “the princi- 
pality which is above all,” “the principality 
‘which is above everything.” It is used—as we 
hmow from the Fragments of the original Greek 

ed in Philusophum. x. 21; Theodoret, 
a@ret. Fab. i, 15—to translate avGeyria,  au- 
thority ” or “ supremacy.” 

>“ Undique” = “ubique,” ns Thiersch and 
Btieren s.*mit. Cf. iii. 24, 1, “ Predicationem ec- 
elesie undique constantem,” with i. 10, 2, “Prae- 
dicatio veritatis ubique lucet.” 

3 “In qua,” “in which "2 “in union 
with which,” or “in the unity of which.” Cf. 
“Salutem in eo dedit” Ci 12 4); “Quod 
perdidcrarsus in Adam” (fii 18, 1); and “In 
gua una catredra (sc. Petri) anita; ab omnibus 
eervarctes (Optat. Sohiem, Don. ii. 2). 
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has ever been preserved by those or 
every side.” Then he enumeraten the 
series of Popes, beginning with Linus. 
According to St. Irenssus the faithful al! 
over the world must agree with the 
teaching of the Roman see, in which the 
tradition of the whole Church is virtually 
contained. This assent is due because 
Rome has the “more powerful prirei- 
pality,” and this principality rests on the 
Apostolic dignity of the Roman Ch ureh, 
as the whole context shows. Wuen 
Irensens wrote general councils had not 
been dreamt of. It was from the Apostles, 
not from them, that the Roman Churcb 
derived her supreme power. Nor, again, 
does ltome depend upon the assent of the 
faithful; on the contrary, it is the faitbe 
ful all over the world who are bound to 
agree with her. Thbia passage has been 
the crux of Protestant theologians. For 
two centuries and more they have been 
devising @ variety of interpretations, no 
one of which has found gencral acceptance 
even among themselves. In the last 
Protestant book on St. Irensus with 
which we are acquainted, the writer 
admits that the saint “ passing, as it were 
in prophecy, beyond himself, anticipates 
the Papal Church of the future,” that he 
marks out Rome “as the chief seat of 
Apostols tradition, as the centre which 
sustains and unites the whole Church,” 
(Ziegler, “ Irenius,” 1871, p. 151.)! 

We cannot expect many instances of 
the exercise of Papal power at this time. 
Time was needed to develop the principles 
contained in the Apostolic tradition on 
“the Chair of Peter,” and, besides, the 
hand of the persecutor was heavy on the 
Church. Still, indications of Roman supre- 
macy are not wanting in the facts of 
earty history. “The heretic Marcicn, 
excommunicated in Pontus, betakes hime 
self to Rome.” “The Montanists from 
Phrygia come to Rome to gain the 
countenance of its bishops; Praxeas 
from Asia attempts the like.” “St. Victor, 
bishop of Rome, threatens to excommuni- 
cate the Asian churches.” “St. Stephen 
refuses to receive St. Cyprian’s deputation, 
and separates himeal from various 
churches of the East; Fortunatus and 


1 The interpretation given In the text is that 
of the Gallicans Natalis Alexander, Bossuet, 
Massuet, and Ceillier; aiso of Dullinger, 
Church History, Engl. Transl. &, p. 256, and 
Friedrich, Airchengeschichte Deutschlanda, i. p. 
ee Pn alice met ally destructive will be 
ound in Salmasius, De Primatu, p.65 3; Grabe, 
ad loc., Neandes, i, p. 359 5 Gieseler, i p 176 
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Fel-x, deposed by Cyprian, have recourse 
to Rome; Basilides, deposed in Spain, 
betakes himself to Rome.” “The pres- 
byters of St. Dionysius, bishop of Alex- 
andria, complain of his doctrine to &t. 
Dionysius of, Rome; the latter expostu- 
lstes with him and he explains.” (New- 
man, “ Development,” p. 157 #eg.) No 
doubt the early Fathers spcke and acted 
at times in a manner inconeistent with 
their own utterances elsewhere on Roman 
authority. This was perfect!y natural, 
seeing that they had indeed the tradition 
of the Church, but not formal definitions 
or even a developed theological system to 
guide them. It would of course be a 
monstrous anachronism were w9 to attri- 
bute a belief in Papal infallibility to 
Ante-Nicene Fathers. Our contention 
simply is that the modern doctrine on 
Papal power is the logical outcome of 
patristic principles. It is another and 
a very diflurent thing to say that the 
early Fathers themselves saw #11 this, and 
they were of courso furthest from secving 
it when they were irritated by an un- 
wonted interference on the part of Rome 
or opposed to Rome in theclugical cuntro- 
versy. And it deserves to be carefully 
remembered that there is no counter- 
theory to be found in ths Fathers of the 
Ante-Nicene age. The external unity of 
the Church is theiz coustant theme. But 
if the see of Peter was not the centre of 
unity, then what ~wasP If two bishops 
anathemstiscd p.nc retased to communicate 
with each other, how were the faithful to 
know whiva of the two was in the unity 
of the Cavrch? If we do not take the 
chair of Peter as the centre of unity, 
then the Ante-Nicene Fathera supply no 
answer to the question, They never men- 
tion general councils or gppeal to a 
majority of the bishops throughout the 
world. Yet, if each bishop is to be 
independent and subject to God alone, 
we should have a thousand Popes instead 
of one, and the unity of the Church 
would be shattered into pieces! Our 
Opponents may complain that the early 

athers do not speak fully enough on the 
authority of Rome, that their acts and 
dicta are occasionally inconsistent with 
Roman claims. They cannot say with any 
show of reason that the drift of patristic 
teaching tends to any definite theory of 


1 Cyprian, indeed, does, in the stress of con- 
troversy, commit himself to a theory of absolute 
épiscopal independence (Ep. lv. 21). But he 
distinctly contradicts himself even in the same 
Epistle (lv. 24) and lxiv. 1; lix. 9. 
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church unity, cther than that of che 
Catholic Roman Ohurch, 

(3) The Fathers of the Fourth and 
Fifth Centuries.—I{fere the difficulty lies, 
not in finding proofs that Papal supremacy 
was asserted and recognised, but in select« 
ing typical instances from the mass of 
evidence. “ More ample testimony,” says 
Cardinal Newman, “ for the Papal supre- 
macy, a8 now professed by Roman 
Catholics, is scarcely necessary than what 
is contained” in @ series of 
which he quotes. (“ Development,” p. 
148 seq.) “ ‘the simple question is whether 
the clear light of the fourth and fifth 
centuries may be fairly taken to interpret 
to us the dim, though definite, outlines 
traced in the preceding”—+t.e, the Ante- 
Nicene age. The following are among 
the most striking passages in which the 
Fathers maintain not only that the Po 
holds a supremacy of jurisdiction by 
divine right, but also that communion 
with him is the necessary cendition of 
Catholic unity. 

Optatus, lib. ii. c. 2,3: “ You cannot 
deny that you know that in the city 
of Rome the episcopal chair was bestowed 
on Peter first, in which Peter, head of 
all the Apostles, sat, in which one chair 
unity was to be preserved (servaretur) by 
all, that the rest of the Apostles might 
not maintain each his own chair, that he 
might be at once a schismatic and a sinner 
who against the chair which stands by 
itself (stnyularem cathedram) set another.” 
He then enumerates the Popes from 
Peter down to Siricius, the Pope of hisown 
day. The Council of Aquileia, in which 
St. Ambrose took a chief part, begs in a 
letter to the Emperor Gratian that he 
will “ not permit the Roman Church, the 
head of the whole Roman world and that 
sacred faith of the Apostles, to be dis- 
turbed, because from it the rights ef 
venerable admonition flow forth for all.” 
(Mansi, Council.” tom. iii. col.622.) St. 
Ambrose tells us (“ De Excidio Satyri,” i. 
47) that his brother, in places where the 
schism of Lucifer prevailed, if he doubted 
the orthodoxy of a bishop, asked him, 
“if he communicated with the Catholic 
bishops, that is, with the Roman Church.” 

St. Jerome (Ep. 15) addresses these 
words to Pope aiaoun: “ Following 
none but Christ, I am associated & 
communion with your Holiness—that i 
with the chair of Peter. On that reck 
know the Ohurch was built. Whosoever 
eateth the lamb out of this house is pro» 
fane. If anyone is not in the ark of 
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Aoe he will perish when the floods 
ail. . . . 1 know not Vitalis; I will 
base none of Meletius; Paulinus is 
strange to me. Whoso gathereth not 
with you scattereth; that is, he who is 
not on Christ's side is with Antichrist.” 
‘Come, my brethren,” says St. Augustine 
to the Donatists (“ Ps. contr. Don.”), “ if 
ou wish to be ted in the vine. ... 
ckon up the bishops even from the ve 

see of Peter. . . . That is the rock erhich 
the haughty gates of hell do not overcome.” 
In 416 a council of sixty-eight bishops at 
Carthage, and of fifty-nine at Mileve in 
Numidia, condamiied Pelagius, whose 
doctrine had been anathematised five years 
before in another council at Carthage. 
Fach of the two last councils sent letters 
to Pope Innocent, begging that Apostolic 
authority might be given to their decrees. 
(" Ep. Concil. Carthag. Const.” Epp. 
nnoc, 26.) Another letter was sent to 
the Pope Augustine and four other 
bishops, in which they tell him what 
had been done against Pelagianism. All 
these letters are full of deference to the 
Apostolic See, and the Bishops of the 
Oouncil at Mileve tell the Pope that 
heretics were more likely to yield to his 
authority, which was “derived from the 
authority of Holy Scripture” (“ auctori- 
tati tus ex scripturarum sacrarum auc- 
toritate deprompts,” Coust. Ep. 28). 
Innocent replied, commending them for 
following the old rule which prescribed 
that answers should come to all the 
rovinces from the Apostolic fount. 
ore Rome spoke, but after the pro- 
vincial councils, St. Augustine (Ep. 178) 
admits that “Pelagianism was not yet 
fully excluded from the Church.” er 
the cuancils had been confirmed by Rome, 
after the rescript came, he thought that 
by the letters of Innocent “the whole 
doubt had been removed” (“Contr. Ep. 
cen: ii. 3). Pelagius himself had pro- 
i “to condemn all which that see 
the Roman see] had condemned ” 
August. “ De Peccat. Orig.” 7), We 
need not dwell on the claims made by 
the Popes themselves. “The canons 
themselves have decided,” says Pope 
Gelasius (492-6) writing to Faustus, 
“that no one whosoever shall appeal 
from this see, and so provide that it shall 
judge the whole Church and itself be 
judged by none. . . . Timothy of Alexan- 
dria, Peter of Antioch, Peter, Paul, John, 
not one, but many, bearing the episcopal 
name, by the authority of the Apostolic 
seo alone, were cast down. . . . Therefore, 
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judgment be reversed, to which the voice 
of Christ, tradition, and the canons have 
given the decision of controversy throuyhe 
out the whole Church.” (Mansi, “ Concil.” 
tom. vill. 16 seg.) Atan earlier date—viz. 
in the year 422—Pope Boniface had 
spoken of the Roman see as that “ from 
which, if any divide himself, he becomes 
an outcast from the religion of Christ” 
(Coust. Epp. Bonifac. 14). 

It may be objected that all this is 
Western evidence. But testimony quite 
as strong comes to us from the East. In 
341 (or, as some think, 342) Pope Julius 
with a synod of fifty Italian bishops (see 
Athanas, “ Apol. contr. Arianos,” ad init., 
and the epistle of the synod of Philippo- 
Pe Mansi, tom. iii. 1380) restored two 
‘astern prelates, St. Athanasius ¢_a 
Paul of Constantinople, to their sees. 
“He” (Pope Julius), says the Greek 
historian Socrates (‘ H. EK.” ii. 15), “in 
accordance with the prerogatives of the 
Roman Church, established the bishops . 
in outspoken letters, sent them back to 
the Kast, restored each to his own see, 
and laid his hand upon those who had 
rashly deposed them.” Eustathiue, bishop 
of Sebaste, was reinstated on producing a 
letter of restitution from Pope Liberius, 
(Basil, Ep. 263.) Chrysostom and his 
ace Theophilus appealed to Pope 
nnocent. ‘The latter also addressed hime 
self to the Bishops of Milan and Aquileia, 
but that the appeal was made specially to 
Rome appears from the statement in a 
letter from Anysius, bishop of Theasaloe 
nica who was a friend of Chrysostom’s— 
viz. “that he abode by the judgment of 
the Romans” (as ¢upevet rn xpioes ry rep 
‘Pwpaiwr). (See the life by Palladiua, hime 
self a contemporary of Chrysostom, cap. 8.) 
But it is in the proceedings of the two 
great Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon 
that Roman supremacy, with its divine 
sanction, shines forth most clearly. Cyril 
did not dare to break off communion with 
Nestorins till he had consulted Pope 
Celestine. He begged the Pope to declare 
his mind on this point (Manai, “ Concil.” 
tom. iv. 1011 seg.) The Pope told his 
legates to act, not as disputants, but as 
judges (Coust. Ep. Cel. 17.) The Fathers 
of Ephesus passed sentence on Nestorius, 
“compelled and constrained (dvayxaiws 
xaterretyOévres) by the sacred canons and 
the letter of our most holy Father and 
fellow-minister Celestine, bishop of the 
Roman Church.” (Mansi, iv. 1207.) John 
of Antioch, after a schismatical resistance 
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to Pope and council, returned to Catholic 
unity. Whereupon Sixtus III. reminds 
him that he has learned by experience 
‘what it is to think with us. Blessed 
Peter, in the person of his successors, has 
handed down what he has received. Who 
would wish to cut himself off from the 
first of the Apostles, taught by our 
master Himself?” (Coust. Epp. Sixt. 
IIL Ep. 6.) The Fathers of Chalcedun 
acknowledge that the Pope had presided 
over the council through his legates “as 
head over the members,” that the Pope 
* ia appointed for all (mace xaiordpevos) 
interpreter of the voice of Peter;” they 
say that “ Dioscorus had dared to restore 
Eutyches to the dignity of which he had 
been deprived by his Ioliness,” and had 
“turned in his madness against him to 
whom the Saviour had entrusted the 
guardianship of the vine.” They men- 
tion the 22th canon, and ask its contirma- 
tion, that “the establishment of good 
discipline (evrafias), as well as of faith, 
might be attributed” tc Leo. Tinally, 
they gave an account of all that had been 
done to the Pope, “ that he mizht confirm 
it” (els BeBaiwow, Mansi, tom. vi. 148 seq.). 
Next year the Emperor Marcian wrote to 
Leo that doubts had arisen in the minds 
of many whether his Holiness had con- 
firmed the decrees of the council (ra 
rurwbévra €8e3aiwoev). One more instance 
and we have done. The Formulary or 
Libellus of Pope Hormisdas was signed in 
619 by the Bishop of Constantinople, 
and imposed by the Byzantine emperor 
upon all the bishops within his dominions. 
[tcontainsthe following words: “ Whereas 
the sentence of our Lord Jesus Christ can- 
not be set aside, in which He says, ‘ Thou 
art Peter, and en this rock I will build 
my Church;’ the above words are con- 
firmed by the effects, since in the A ostolic 
see relizion has ever been preserved with- 
out stain. Auxious, therefore, by no 
means to be severed from this hope and 
faith, and following in all things the 
constitutions of the Fathers, we anathema- 
tise all heretics, especially Nestorius, &c. .. 
receive and approve all the encyclical 
letters of Pope Leo, which he wrote con- 
cerning the Christian religion, Whence, 
as we have said before, following in all 
things the Apostolic see, and proclaimin 

all its constitutions, I hopeI may attain” 
(we are not respousible for the grammar) 
“to be with you in the one communion 
which the Apostolic see proclaims, in 
which is the perfect and true solidity of 
she Christian religion.” (Mansi, tom. viii. 
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407; Hefele, “Concil.” p. 673, 694 seg.) 
This Libellus was also approved by the 
Kighth General Council. 

Such was the tradition of East and 
West, long before the forgery of the False 
Decretals, long before schism rent the 
Iastern patriarchates from the obedience 
due to the Holy See. With good right, 
therefore, did the Oouncil of Florence 
define “that the Roman Pontiff is the 
successor of blessed Peter, prince of the 
Apostles; that he is the true vicar of 
Christ; that he is head of the whole 
Church, Father and doctor of all Ohris- 
tians; that to him [in the n of 
blessed Peter was given full power o 
feeding, ruling, and governing the uni- 
versal Church, as also’ is contained in 
the acts of cecumenical councils and in 
the holy canons.” It is neceasary to bear 
in mind that all Catholics, Gallican as 
well as Ultramontane, accepted the belief 
that the homan Church is the centre of 
unity, and that communion with her is 
the test of Catholicity. “The Son of 
God,” says Bossuet, “ since He willed that 
his Church should be one .... instituted 
the primacy of St. Peter to maintain and 
cement it.” The chair of Peter “is the 
common centre of all Catholic unity ” 
(“ Exposition de la Foi Catholique,” 21. 
“ Tle Catholic Church from her birth has 
had for e mark of her unity her con- 
munion with the chair of St. Peter, so 
that, remaining in it, as we do, without 
letting anything separate us from it, we 
are the body which has seen those who 
have severed themselves fall on the right 
hand and the left ” (“ Premiére Instruction 
Pastorale sur les Promesses de |'Eglise,” 
n. 32). “We grant that in Church la’ 


1 “Quemadmodum etiam” is now fei 
to be the true reading. It is found in the ork 
inal copy signed by the Council (Milanesi, in 
the Giornale Storico degli Archivi Toscani for 
1857, pp. 196-225 ; and Cecconi, in the cme | 
Feb, 1470), It was in the “‘authentic ” copy 
the Colbertine library (Bossuet, Def. Cler. Gall. 
vi. 11); in the authentic copy of the Vatican 
(see the letter of Mamachius, drei, Rom. Pont. 
vi, 11); in the fifteenth century copies of the 
Vatican Oia in Civiltd, Feb. 5, 1870). 
Of these last, one has “etiam” written “ét,” 
whence probably the false reading “ quemad- 
inodum et’? crept into the text of Blondus and 
obtained some currency in the printed copies, 
Bréquigny (Afémoires de la Societé des Inseri, 
tiuns, tom. xliii, 806 seg.) denies Cagainst 
authors of the Nowvelle Di v. 815 
9.) that any of the four originals mentioned 
by Svropulus exist. He admits, however, that 
the cain fig Florence was made before the 
departure of the Greeks, so that in any ence the 
question is completely settled. 
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there is nothing the rie oh arn do, when 
need requires it” (‘‘ Def.” xi. 20). He 
looked on Archbishop Fénelon’s sub- 
mission to the Pope, who condemned his 
book, as a natural act of “ ecclesiastical 
subordination,” for “there is one chief 
bishop, there is one Peter appointed to 
ide all the flock, there is one Mother 
urch established to teach all the others ; 
and the Church of Jesus Christ founded 
on that unity, as on an immovable rock, 
cannot be shaken” (“ Relation des Actes 
et Délibérations” on Quietism, vol. xx. 
. 505, in the new edition of Bossuet, par 

hat, Paris, 1864). 

(4) The Vatican Decrees.—In two im- 
rtant particulars the last council went 
yond the principles accepted by Galli- 

cans. First it defined that the Pope has 
not only “the office of inspection and 
direction,” but also “ the whole fulness of 
supreme power” in discipline as well as 
faith, and that this power is “ordinary 
and immediate over all and each of the 
pastors and of the faithful.” This is in 
no way meant to derogate from the rights 
of bishops, or to make them mere delegates 
or vicars of the Pope. On the contrary, 
the council teaches that they too have 
“ordinary and immediate jurisdiction” in 
their dioceses, that they have been “ plaved 
by the Holy Ghost,” that they have “ suc- 
ceeded to the position of the Apostles,” 
that they are “true egal It may be 
well to quote on this point two theo- 
logians whom no one will suspect of 
watering down the Ultramontane doc- 
trine. Speaking of the allegution that 
Ultramontanes “consider the episcopate 
as the Pope's mere creation and vice- 
gerent, just, eg.,as the Roman Oongre- 
tions are,” Dr. Ward replies that “every 
Catholic would repudiate such a tenet as 
erroneous and even heretical.” So again 
Dr. Murray (author of the treatise “ De Ec- 
clesia,” &c.), writes: “Christ established, 
not episcopal order merely, but episcopal 
jurimtiction: That is, He ordained that 
there should be for ever in the Church, 
besides the universal pastor, pastors 
having particular flocks, with power to 
teach, legislate, inflict censures, &c., &c. 
The Pope may for a just cause withdraw 
jurisdiction from a particular bishop, but 
e cannot destroy the corpus eptsco- 
orum (See Ward, “ Essays on the 
hurch’s Doctrinal Authority,” pp. 376, 
877.) Such is the true sense of the 
Vatican decree, and plainly it is in per- 
fect harmcny with the exposition given 
above of ist’s words to St. Peter, 
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“‘Feed my sheep,” “Feed my lambs,” 
The whole flock and each member of it 
are given to St. Peter’s charge. Hos 
successors draw their authority over each 
Christian from Christ Himself. TL 
Pope, in virtue of his office, has direct 
power over each Christian in any par- 
ticular diocese ; the bishop of that diocese 
has the same power attached to his 
office, but the bishop must exercise it in 
mee ie and subordination to the 
ope. ere is no difficulty in supposi 

that superior and raferiet mae b th 
have ordinary jurisdiction in the same 
place. Thus the ordinary right which 
the constitution might give a sovereign to 
try legal cases by commission would in 
no way make it impossible for the ap- 
pointed judges also to exercise ordinary 
jurisdiction. 

Next, the Vatican Council teaches 
“that when the Romah Pontiff speaks 
ex cathedra—that is, when he, using his 
office as pastor and doctor of all Christians, 
in virtue of his Apostolic office defines a 
doctrine of faith and morals to be held 
by the whole Church, he by the divine 
assistance, promised to him in the blessed 
Peter, possesses that infallibility with 
which the Divine Redeemer was pleased 
to invest his Church in the detinitien of 
doctrine on faith or morals, and that, 
therefore, such definitions of the Roman 
Pontiff are irreformable in their own na- 
ture and not because of the consent of the 
Church” (‘‘ Pastor /£ternus,” cap. 4). 
The Pope in himeelf is subject to error like 
other men; his infallibility comes from the 
spirit of God, which on certain occasious 
protects him from error in faith and 
morals. He has no infallibility in merely 
historical or scientific questions. Even in 
matters of faith and morals be has no 
inspiration, and must use the same means 
of theological inquiry open to other men. 
He may err as a private doctor; nor is 
any immunity from error granted to books 
which he may write and publish. Even 
when he speaks with Apostolic authority 
he may err. The Vatican Council only 
requires us to believe that God protects 
him from error in definitions on faith or 
morals when he imposes a belief on the 
Universal Church, 

So understood, the Papal infallibility 
follows by logical consequence from 
principles already illustrated in this arti- 
cle and that on the CuurcH. Our argue 
ment is not addressed to Protestants. 
must understand and accept the infallie 
bility of the Church, and the position of 
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the Holy See as the foundation of faith 
and centre of unity, before they can under- 
stand or accept the Vatican definitions. 
It is against the Gallican theory that we 
are areuing now, and we therefore take 
for granted the Catholic principles which 
Gallicans held. 

We have seen that from the earliest 
times the faith of Peter and his successors 
has been taken as the foundation of the 
Church; indeed, so much is implied in 
Christ’s words to the chief of his Apo- 
stles. Peter, says Bossuet, by his confession 
of Christ’s Godhead “ attracts to himself 
that inviolable promise which makes him 
the foundation of the Church. The word 
of Jesus Christ, which makes what He 
wills out of nothing, gives such strength 
toa mortal, Letit not be said or thoucht 
that St. Peter’s ministry ends with him- 
self; that which is to serve as the support 
of an eternal Church can neverend. Peter 
will live in his successors; Peter will ever 
ar in his chair; this is what the 

thers say, and 60 bishops at the 
Council of Chalcedon confirm” (Sermon 
a l’Ouverture de ]’Assemblée-générale du 
gh i Now, if Peter and his successors 
are the foundation of an infallible Church, 
of a Church, moreover, unchangeable in 
constitution, they themselves must be in- 
fallible. If they were to impose a false 
belief on Ohristians, the faith and infalli- 
bility of the Church itself would be 
shaken. 

Let us turn once again to Bossuet, and 
see how he expounds Christ’s charge to 
Peter, “Confirm thy brethren.” Obrist, he 
says, “does not merely give a command- 
ment te Peterindividually: Peter receives 
“an office which [Christ] founds and in- 
stitutes in his Ohurch for ever.” ‘There 
was always to be a Peter in the Church 
to confirm his brethen in the faith; it 
was the most fitting means of establish- 
ing that unity of sentiments which the 
Saviour desired above everything; and 
that authority was so mueh the more 
necessary for the successors of the Apo- 
stles, inasmuch as their faith was less 
stable than that of those from whom they 
sprang” (de leurs auteurs, “ Méditations 
eur l’Evangile,” Ixxii.), But ifthe bishops 
are infallible because confirmed in the 
faith by Peter’s successors, those who hold 
Peter’s place must be themselves infallible, 
Further, if the see of Rome, which is b 
divine appointment the head of the Church 
and the centre of unity, solemnly and per- 
sistently made false belief a condition of 
communion, then one of two things must 
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follow—either the body of the Ohumh 
would accept the heresy which the P spe 
propounded and so forfeit its infallib ity, 
or else would maintain the truth, sad 
left without the head and centre % unity 
given by Christ. Either consequ: ace is a 
sheer impossibility on Gallican, ne /ess than 
on Ultramontane, principles, 

It must not be supposed f+ a moment 
that the Pope is an absolute yaonarch. He 
cannot, as we have already shown, annul 
the constitution of the (kurch ordained 
by Christ. His power of definition is 
limited by a multitude of previous defini- 
tions due to his y;vadecessors, to the 
councils, to the ordaery exercise of the 
Church’s magisteri am through the pastors 
united to the P.cly See. If the Pope 
obstinately rej an article of faith 
which had alrwady been proposed by the 
Church, and to which the Pope owes 
allegiance ag much as the simplest of the 
fhithful, he might be judged and replaced. 
“Tt has always been maintained,” sa 
F. Ryder ¢ Catholic Controversy,” p. 30), 
“that for heresy the Church may judge 
the Pope, because, a8 most maintain, by 

e 


her ceases to be Pope.” Bellarmin 
and ecremata maintain that he would 


cease to be Pope spso facto; Cajetan and 
John of St. Thomas require formal depo- 
sition. Of course, we maintain that the 
assent of Christians is due to the Pope's 
decision in matters of faith and morals 
discussed in the Church. We refer only 
to the case of a Pope directly contradicting 
previous definitions, teaching, e.g., that 
Christ is not God, that the Blessed Virgin 
is equal to God, or the like. So that 
this admission is inno way contrary to our 
statement of Papal infallibility. In such 
a case (we may well think that Provi- 
dence would prevent its occurrence) the 
faithful would be protected from error 
and the Church would not be left without 
a head. 

(5) The Pope’s Election; the Exercise 
of his Powers; Titles, §e. 

(a) Rome and the Papacy.—As a 
matter of fact the Pope is and always bas 
been Bishop of Rome, and, according to 
the common opinion, this connection be- 
tween Rome and the Papacy exists by 
Divine law. According to others, how- 
ever (¢.g. Soto, apud Billuart “ De Fide," 
diss, iv. a. 4), the Pope might choose 
another see, or might govern the Church 
without holding any special see at all. 

(8) Papal Election.—In the first ages 
the Bishop of Rome was chosen, like 
other b:shops, by the clergy and people, 
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with the assent of the neighbouring 
bishops, and the person elected was con- 
recrated by the val of Ostia. The 
Uhristian emperors decided doubtful elec- 
tions, while Odoacer and ‘lheodoric the 
Great claimed the same right as kings of 
Italy. Felix ILI. was actually nominated 
by Theodoric, and other Italian kings 
received a sum of money for confirming 
Pupal elections. After Justinian recovered 
Italy, the election of a new Pope was 
notified to the Exarch of Ravenna and 
confirmed by the Byzantine emperors. 
From the eighth century onwards the 
influence of the Eastern empire over 
Italy declined, and the Papal elections 
were disturbed by factions in the city. 
The canon in which Hadrian I. concedes 
the right of nomination to Charlemagne 
is spurious; still, as a rule, the election 
took place in the presence of commis- 
sioners from the Carlovingian emperors. 
After the deposition and death of Charles 
the Fat, the papal elections became once 
more and for a long time an object of 
factious contention, till the Roman em- 
erors began once again to exert their 
influence. The first German Pope, 
Gregory V., owed his nomination to 
imperial favour, and four German bishops 
were raised in succession to the Papal 
dignity by Henry HI. ‘The decree of 
Nicolas JI.in 1059 marks a new era. The 
cardinal bishops etotre: were to elect, 
with the approval of the clergy and people, 
“ saving ihe honour due to our beloved 
son Henry, wno is now king and will be, 
as we hope, by God’s favour, emperor, 
according as we have already granted to 
him and his species ie ihe a obtained 
thie right personally from the Apostolic 
See.” Gradually the influence of ie 
Roman emperors fell away, and the elec- 
tion rested in the hards of the cardinals 
alone, no distinction being made between 
the cardinal-bishops and other members 
of the Sacred College. Something has 
been said on the present mode of elec- 
tion and the chief enactments on the 
subject in the article on ConoLaves, and 
to this we refer our readers, adding, how- 
ever, the fcllowing facts from [erraris 
(art. fare): Ecclesiastical and, as is 
commonly held, divine law, make it im- 
possible for a Pope to nominate his suc- 
ecssor. The election is in the hands of 
the cardinals. In the event of all the 
cardinals being dead, some think the 
right of election would pass to the 
Canons of St. John Lateran, others to 


the Patriarchs, others to a general coun- 
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cf. The cardinals are not bound te 
choose one of their own body ; a layman, 
and even a married man, may be law 
fully elected. In modern times Austria, 
France, and Spain have been allowed to 
exclude any single candidate, provided 
they notify their objection before the 
election is made. This, of course, is a 
mere concession, not a right. Portugal 
and Naples have claimed to exercise the 
same power, but have never been allowed 
to do so. 

(y) The Insignia of the Pope are the 
pedum rectum, or straight crosier; the 
palsum, which he wears constantly; the 
ttara, or triple crown. [See TraRa; 
CrosizR; PaLirum; Kiss.} He is ade 
dressed as “ Your Holiness,” “ Beatissime 
Pater,” &c., and he speaks of himself as 
‘“‘Servus servorum Dei.” [See the article. ] 

(8) The Actual Exercise of Papat Power, 
—The Pope is Bishop of Rome, Metropoli- 
tan of the Roman province, the only rea] 
Patriarch in the West (see Hefele on the 
6th Nicene Canon, “ Concil.” I. p. 897 seg.) 
Even these offices, as held by him, aia 
in this from the same offices as held by 
others—viz. tifat the Pope holds then 
without having to render an account o 
his administration to any earthly superior 
No line of demarcation can & aw) 
between the Pope’s exercise of Papal anc 
Patriarchal power. The fulness of the 
latter is included in the former, and, as a 
matter of fact, the Pope for long did not 
exercise throughout the whole West the 
power which the LFastern Patriarchs 
wielded in confirming the election of 
bishops, &c. It is still true, however, 
that the Pope exercises more immediate 
power over bishops in the Wost, where 
there is no other Patriarch, than in the 
Kast, with Patriarchates of itsown. We 
need not, however, consider hore the Papal 

overnment in the Fast. The number of 

reeks and Orientals who acknowledge 
the Pope’s jurisdiction is very small, and 
enough has been said on the subject in 
other articles—e.g. in those on the various 
Eastern rites. e@ 8 only of the 
Pope's power as exercised in the Latin 
Church, and we take as ovr guide Cardinal 
Soglia (“ Institut. Juris publici Eccles.” 
lib, ii. cap. 1). 

The Pope, then, is the supreme judge 
in all controversies of faith, and he may 
and does exercise tis power immediately 
or through tho fSucred Oongregatious, 
Thus he mav cosd+o.n or prohibit books, 
he may reservo tu himself the canonisae 
tion of mare, ke way a'ter the rites of 
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the Church in matters which are not 
essential, Often, on such occasions, the 
Pope, though exercising his supreme 

wer, does not speak er cathedra or claim 
infallibility. To him the supreme direc- 
tion of discipline belongs. He may 
enact laws for the whole Church, and 
dispense from the common Church law. 
It is his duty to see that the canons are 
observed, and to this end he may send 
legates and nuncios to distant provinces 
and receive appeals from all persors in all 
parts of the world. He reserves to him- 
self the hearing of the “greater causes” 
—e.g. grave charges against a bishop. He 
can inflict censures, such as exconimuni- 
cation, on all Christians, and reserve to 
himself the power of absolving from 
certain sins, He alone can erect, suppress, 
and divide dioceses, translate or deprive 
bishops, and that without crime on their 
part if the general good requires it; he 
alone can confirm the election of bishops 
or appoint coadjutors with right of succee- 
sion. Bishops are required at various 
intervals to visit the dtmina Apostolorum 
and give an account of their ministry. 
Lastly, the Pope alone can approve new 
religious orders, and exempt them, if he 
sees fit, from episcopal jurisdiction. 

(Ballerini's “De Primatu” and “ De 
Potestate Summ. Pontif.” are among the 
most useful books on the subject. But 
theologians and canonists without nume- 
ber have treated of it, and it would be 
vain to attempt an account of the litera- 
ture in the space at our command.) 

PORTEFORIUM (portean, portuary, 
portius, portuasse, porthvos, portfory) was 
the common word in England for the 
Breviary. Originally the name was 
meant to denote that the book was port- 
able, but the original meaning was for- 
gotten and the word used of cupies, how- 
ever large. The word is as old as 
Breviarium, and though of constant oc- 
currence in English documents and litera- 
ture, dves not seem to have been known 
on the Continent. (Maskell, “ Mon. Rit.” 
vol, i. p. xcviii. eq.) 

PORTIUNCULA. This was one of 
the three churches, at or near Assisi, which 
were repaired by St. Francis. “The old 
little church, ... like the holy chapel 
at Loreto, is inclosed in the middle of a 
spacious church, annexed to a large con- 
vent in the hands of Recollects or Re- 
formed Franciscans; it is the head or 
mother house of this branch of the 
order.”' Here, according to the common 

& Alban Butler, Oct 4, 
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tradition (of which, however, there is ne 
trace in the five oldest biographies of the 
saint), Jesus Christ appeared to St 
Francis in 1221, and “ bade him go to the 
Pope, who would give a plenary indul- 
genee to all sincere penitents who should 
devoutly visit that church? 1 Two years 
later, Honorius LII., at the request of St. 
Francis, granted the indulgence (com- 
monly known in Italy as the “Pardon of 
Assisi’), confining it to the 2nd of 
August, and to the Church of the Por- 
tiuncula, Gregory XV. (1622) extended 
it to all the churches of the Observant 
Franciscans, including the Recollectsa or 
Reformed, between tirst Vespers and sun- 
set on August 2. Innocent XI. (1678), 


in favour of the same churches, allowed 
this indulgence to be applied b lg of 
sutlrage to the relief of the souls in Pur- 


gatory. Finally, the indulgence of the 
Portiuncula can be gained in all churches 
in which the third order of St. Francis is 
canonically established. (Moroni; Wet- 
zer and Welte.) 
PORT-ROYAL. [Seo JANSENISTS.) 
POSSESSION, DEMONIACAL. 
A state in which an evil spirit, by God's 
ermission, inhabits the body of a rational 
ties The devil is able in this way to 
torture the body, to deceive the senses by 
hallucinations, and indirectly, because of 
the connection between soul and body, to 
torture the soul, to impair and pervert its 
faculties. He cannot, however, inhabit 
the soul, for this is a power which belongs 
to God alone; much less can he master 
the free will and force the possessed 
person to sin. But he may increase to a 
fearful extent the power of temptation, 
overpower the body and even produce 
insanity, in which last case the possessed 
person may of course commit actions out- 
wardly sinful, for which he is not re- 
sponsible. In obsession (also called ctr- 
cumcessio) the devil attacks the man in an 
extraordinary manner from without—by 
presenting, eg., phantoms to the senses 
—but does not inhabit the body or exert 


an abiding and immanent influence. [See 
JuNERGUMEN ; E-xoxcist. ] 
POST-COMMUNION. A prayer 


or prayers, varying with the day, said after 
the priest has taken the ablutions. In 
the Gelasian Sacramentary it was alwaye 
followed by a prayer over the people, and 
this is still the case in the Feria] Masses in 
Lent, when the Post-Communion is still 
succeeded by the “‘ Humiliate capita vestra 
Deo” and the “Oratio super populum.” 
1 Alban Butler, Oct, 4, 
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All ths Western liturgies conform in this | gift which might include a knowledge of 


to the same t The Ambrosian 

a “ Post-Communio;” the Gallican a 
“Collectio post communionem” and a4 
“ Consummatio vel ad plebem.” 

In the Mozarabic rite, however, the 

rayers after Communion are invariable. 
fre Brun; Benedict X1V.; Hammond.) 

POSTIZ. Originally, a note or 
eonimentary on a passage of Scripture, 
the derivation being, post tla verba tertus. 
Since such comwentaries often took a 
hortatory or homiletic form, the word 

tila came to be used for a short eermon. 

he sense of “commentary” appears in 
the title of the celebrated fourteenth- 
century work of Nicholas de Lyra, “‘ Post- 
ila in universa Biblia.” [Grossa Or- 
DINARIA.] A verb, pustillare, “to compose 
a commentary,” also came into use. 

POVERTY. [Seo IJtvANGELICAL 
CounseELs. | 

POWER OF KEYS. [See PENANCE; 
EXCOMMUNICATION ; Pope. 

PRAGMATIC SANCTION. By 
this term the medieval lawyers under- 
stood a solemn edict, adopted and pub- 
lished with every formality by the 
sovereign of a country, with the advice 
of his councillors and of the estates of 
the realm. To the general reader the 
name is chiefly familiar in connection 
with the celebrated instrument by which 
Charles VI., emperor of Germany, en- 
deavoured to secure for bis daughter 
Maria Teresa the peaceable succession to 
all the dominions of the House of Austria. 
Among Pragmatic Sanctions which have 
dealt with ecclesiastical affairs, three are 
specially noted. The first, which is 
aacribed to St. Louis (1268), grants many 
liberties and privileges to the church of 
France. For an account of the second, 
passed at Bourges by Charles VII. (148), 
seo the articles GaLLicanisM and Con- 
corpaT. The third (1446) preceded the 
concordat between Eugeniusa IV. and the 
German nation ; on which see Concorkpar. 

PRAYER. (Seo MenrAL PRAYER; 
Brgviaky, &c. | 

PREACHERS, ORDER OF. (See 
DoMINIcays. ] 

PREACHING. Christian preaching 
began with our Lord Ilimself, who en- 
trusted the continuation of the work to 
bis Apostles. At first the Ohristian 
yongregations were instructed not only 
by “‘teachers” in the common accepta- 
tion of the term, but also by “ pr phets,” 
to whom the counsels of dod were 
revealed in an extraordinary manner—e 


the future, though this was not necessarily 
the case. Later, the Fathers speak of 
preaching as a chief part of the bishop's 
oflice. In Africa, till St. Augustine’s 
time, it was not usual for priests to 
preach (“ Vita. Possid.” 5), and this was 
also the case in the time of Socrates 
(“H. ” vy. 22) at Alexandria. On the 
other hand, Origen preached in Palestine 
while only a layman or at least not a 
priest (Iuseb.  H. E.” vi. 19.). Even in. 
the African church preaching by laymen, 
at the request of the clergy, aine & 
permitted use (daicus presentibus clertis 
nist tpsis rogantibus docere non audeat, Cc. 
93 of the so-called Concil. Carthag. iv. 
anno 3938), According to a well-known 
statement of Sozomen (“ H. 1.” vii. 19)! 
sermons had not been preached at all 
in the Roman Church till the middle of 
the fifth century, but possibly the truth is 
that down to St. Leos pontificate there 
had been no great preacher or formal 
sermons in the Greek style at Rome. 
‘The preacher sat during his sermon; the 
people sometimes sat, sometimes stood. 
Sermons were delivered on Sundays and 
feasts, and Chrysostom’s homilies on 
Genesis prove that sermons were delivered 
daily in Lent. In the Kast sermons were 
often very long. Chrysostom’s discourse 
lasted sometimes for two hours, In the 
West they were generally short. Chry- 
sostom, the two Gregories, Basil in the 
East, Ambrose, Auustine, Leo, Gregory 
the Great in the West, were the great 
preachers of the Patristic period. 

lor a long time they had no successors 
who came near them in eloquence. The 
Synod of Mayence in 847 (c. 2) requires 
each bishop to have a book of Latin 
homilies, and turn them “in linguam 
rusticam Romanam aut Theotiscam” for 
the vood of the people. Peter Damian in 
the eleventh,and St. Bernard in the twelfth 
century, were conspicuous preachers. A 
new era began with the rise of the mendie 
cant orders. ‘lauler, Suso, in the foure 
teenth century, St. Vincent Ferrer (d. 
1419) and Savonarola in the tifteenth, 
Louis of Granada in the sixteenth, were 
Dominicans; Bernardine of Siena and 
John Capistran in the fifteenth were 
Franciscans; John of Avila (d. 1569) 8 
secular, Enormous crowds surrounded 
the great preachers of the later middle 


1 ovre 88 6 éwlaxomwog ovr’ aGAAos ris evOdde em’ 
éxxAnotas Sisacne. WValesius, in his note on the 
passage, quotes Cassiodorus, who had lived at 
Rome, as witness to the same fact, 
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age, and sometimes persons actually died 
from the emotior which the sermon 
awoke in them. 

Imponant regulations on preaching 
were enacted by the Council of Trent 
Sess. v. De lteform.; Sess. xxiv. De 

form. cap. iv.). ‘The council teaches 
that praaching is the “ principal office of 
bishopa,” and requires bishops, parish 
priests, and all who have the cure of 
souls, to preach personally, or in case of 
lawful impediment by deputy, at least on 
Sundays and solemn feasts. Further, 
during the fasts, and particularly during 
Advent and Lent, the bishop is to 
provide sermons daily, or at least three 
times a week. Regulars preaching in 
their own churches must first be examined 
and approved by their superiors and must 
seek the bishop’s blessing, nor are they to 
preach even there against the bishop’s 
will In other churches they cannot 
preach without episcopal licence. Bishops 
are to warn the faithful that they are 
bound to hear the word of God in their 
own parish church, if they can do so 
without inconvenience. The sermons are 
to be short and simple and of a practical 
character. 

We can only mention a few of the 
great preachers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the golden age of 

reaching. In France the names of 

ssuet, the Jesuit Bourdaloue (1632- 
1704), Massillon (1633-1742) will occur 
to all. De la Colombiére, S.J. (d. 1682), 
and Filéchier, chiefly remembered for his 
funeral orations (d. 1710), are prominent 
n the second class. In Italy the great 
sreacher was the holy Jesuit Segneri 
‘d. 1694); in Portugal, Vieira, also a 
Jesuit (d. 1697). In our own century 
the great preachers have been the Italian 
Theatine Ventura, and in France the 
Yesuit Ravignan, the great Dominican 
Lacordaire, and the late gifted Bishop of 
Orleans, Dupanloup. Of Trishmen, one 
of the greatest asa popular preacher was 
the Dominican Thomas Nicholas Burke, 
Veith, at Vienna, Cardinal Diepenbrock 
and Forster, bishops of Breslau, the Jesuit 
Father Roh and others, have won high 
reputation. (‘The latter part chiefly from 
Kraus, “ Kirchengeschichte.”) | 

PRBADAMITES. The first author 
of the Preadamitic system, as Zaccaria 
calls it, is said to have been Giordano 
Bruno, 8 Dominican (who abandoned his 
order and the Oatholic aia though 
there are traces of it in Rabbinical 
writers, It was developed by a French 
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Calvinist, Isaac de la Peyreyre, in a book 
entitled ‘ Preadamite, sive [‘xercitatio 
super versibus 12, 138, et 14, cap. v. 
Epist. ad Rom., quibus inducuntur primi 
homines ante Adamum conditi,” in the 
hie 1655 (not 1652 as Calmet has it). 
Ie held that Adam was the progenitor of 
the Jews only, and that the Flood, which 
was local marely, did not destroy the 
nations. who had inhabited the earth lon 

before Adam's creation. He appealed, 
e.g., to the words of Cain, Gen. iv. 14, 
“ Jsvery one who findeth me will kill me, 

to Cain's building a city, to the impossi- 
bility of supposing that the Antipodes 
were peopled in prehistoric times from 
Asia, &c., &c. Peyreyre became a 
Catholic, and retracted his system, which 
cannot be reconciled with the Catholic 
doctrine of original sin, at Rome (ad 
Philotimum Ep.) in 1657. He died with 
the Fathers of the French Oratory in 
1675, aged 82, (Zaccaria, “ Prolegom. in 
Petav. de Op. Sex Dierum.”) 

PREBEND (Lat. prebenda). The 
term is probably caved from the dail 
rations issued to soldiers, A probed 
is the share in the revenues of a chapter 
[CHaprer, CATHEDRAL] or collegiate 
church, enjoyable by each canon or pre- 
bendary. A capitulary of Charlemayne 
orders that no canon should hold a 
benefice along with a prebend; those 
found doing so were to be deprived of 
beth. When the common life of canons 
was generally discontinued, in the course 
of the tenth century, a division was 
made of the Church revenues into 
episcopal and capitular, and each canon 
enjoyed his share of the latter, which 
was still called his prebend, together 
with—at least in the case of the senior 
members of the chapter—a prehendal 
residence. (Smith and Chesthann ; Wetzer 
and Welte.) 

PRECIOUS BLOOD. (1) Relics.— 
Beyrout, Bruges, Saintes, the imperial 
monastery of en the English 
monasteries of Ashridge and Hailes, have 
claimed to possess relics of the precious 
blood. (Faber, “ Precious Blood,” p. 294.) 
St. Thomas says (“S.” IIT. qu. liv. a. 2) that 
all the particles of blood which Christ 
shed in his Passion were reassumed b 
him in his resurrection, “ but that blood 
which is kept in some churches as relics 
did not flow from Ohrist’s side, but is 
said to have flowed miraculously from 
some image of Christ when struck "—s¢, 
it never was the blood of Christ at all, 
Observe, the saint makes no exceptioa, 
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end speake doubtfully of the suppose! 
miracles, Benedict XTV. (“De Fest.” 
§ 374) admits the poasibility that some 

rticles of Christ’s blood may not have 
tect reassumed, and may remain as 
relics. In this case they are not united 
to the God-head, and it would be the 
crime of idolatry to give them divine 
worship. 

(2) Confraternsties.—F. Faber men- 
tions a very ancient one at Ravenna; one 
at Rome erected under Gregory XIII. 
and confirmed by Sixtus V., afterwards 
merged in the confraternity of the Gonfa- 
lone. Its members were priests and 
preached missions, An arch-confraternity 
was set up in the church of San Nicolo 
in Carcere by Albertini, bishop of Ter- 
racina, and Bufalo, canon of San Marco 

‘under Pius VII. A _ confraternity was 
founded at St. Wilfrid’s, in Staffordshire, 
in 1847, and transferred to the London 
Oratory in 1850. 

(3) Orders.—There was a Cistercian 
congregation of nuns, entitled Bernardines 
of the Precious Blood, at Paris in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 
Bufalo, who died in 1837, founded a 
eongregation of Missioners of the Precious 
Blood, and another congregation of Nuns 
of the Precious Blood. (See Faber, 
* Precious Blood,” c. vi.) 

4) The Feast was instituted and 
fixed for the first Sunday of July by 
Pius IX. after his return from Gaeta. 

There was already a Mass and olfice for 
the Friday after the fourth Sunday in 
Lent, but only permitted for certain 


PRECONISE (preco, 4 public crier.) 
When the preliminary inquiry at Rome, 
required by the Council of Trent and 
several Papal constitutions in the case of 
those nominated to the hizher ecclesi- 
astical dignities, has terminated favour- 
ably for the person designated, a report to 
that effect is made in secret Consistory by 
the Cardinal Protector of the nation to 
_which the candidate belongs, and after 

the cardinals present have all given their 
opinions on his eligibility, the Pope—if 
e majority be in his favour—pronounces 
his solemn approbation of the appoint- 
ment. This approbation is esrined the 
“ preconisation, and the Pope is said to 
' eal the archbishop, bishop, or 
other dignitary, whose cause has been 
brought befare him. The approbation is 
posted up ad valvas ecclesia, and a bull of 
nisation is expedited to the candi- 

te. (See Brenor, § iv ] 
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PREDESTINATION. St. Augue 
tine’s definition—viz. ‘ God’s previsior 
and preparation of benefits by which 
those who are freed [i.e from eternal 
death] are most certainly freed” (“Te 
Dono Persev.” cap. 14)—is generally ac- 
cepted by Scholastic theologians. ey 
are all! agreed that God predestinates 
from all eternity the number of elect, 
that He bestows the grace needed to 
obtain eternal life without any respect to 
merits on their part, either before or after 
grace is conferred, so that life eternal is 
his free gift; and, on the other hand, 
that no adult enters heaven except because 
he has of his own free will corresponded 
to the grace of God, and none are lost 
eternally except by the perversity of 
their own will, since God sincerely desires 
all men to come to the knowledge of the 
truth and be saved. But if we ask why 
seeing God gives grace enough to all, and 
desires the salvation of all, some are 
saved, others reprobate, theologians give 
ditlerent answers, 

(1) According to the Thomists, “God's 
purpose of efficaciously conducting some 
rather than others to salvation has no 
reason on our part, but depends entirely 
on God’s mercy and free will” (Billuart, 
“ De Deo.” diss, ix.a. 4). To those who 
are predestinated God gives grace efficaci- 
ous in its own nature, and so orders it 
that they die in this grace; to others He 
gives grace which 1s merely sufficient 
[see the article on Grace], and to which, 
asa matter of fact, nobody corresponds, 
though all have the power of doing so. 

(2) A large number of Jesuit theolo- 
gians, known as Congruists, bold, like the 
Thomists, an absolute predestination to 
glory, irrespective of merits foreseen. God 
gives to the predestinate the same grace 
as to tlhe reprobate; but to the former in 
circumstances under which He foresees 
they will accept it, to the latter in those 
under which He foresees they will not do 
so. Such was the opinion of Suarez 
(after his return to Spain), of Bellarmin, 
Antoine, and many others. A decree of 
the Jesuit general Aquaviva made it the 
recognised teaching of the society, but 
the decree seems to have been practically 
inoperative. (SeeSchneemann, “Controv. 
de Divine Gratie Liberique Arbitrii Con- 
cord.” cap. 16.) 

(8) A large number of Jesuite—e.g. 
, . ae exception, a mya ~~ ies 
of Catharinus, quo ota . 
ee whom anmmethia fs said by Schnesmann 

th seem to graze -Pelagianism, 
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Toletus, Malionatus, Lessius, Vasquez, 
Valen'ia, and Suarez, while he taught at 
Rome (so Schneemann, loc. ctt.), admit 
that predestination to grace, but deny 
that predestination to glory, is irrespec- 
tive of merit foresean. God decrees, they 
say, to give grace to all and predestiuates 
those who, as He foresees, will correspond 
to it, the rest being reprobate. 

It is to be carefully observed that the 
Thomists admit, just as much as Lessius, 
that God desires the salvation of all, and 
gives all sufficient means of attaining 
that end. Whether their theory is logi- 
cal and consistent is another question, and 
one on which the Church has never pro- 
nounced. It is a matter of philosophy 
and logic rather than of faith. On the 
other hand, no Catholic may hold with 
Gottschalk, a German monk of the ninth 
century, or with Calvin in later times, that 
God willed the salvation of the predesti- 
nate alone, so that the reprobate perished 
necessarily, 

The history of patristic opinion is 
given with his usual fulness of learning 
and critical discernment by Petavius (“ De 
Deo,” lib. ix. and x.), Augustine most 
certainly held and constantly asserted 
predestination not only to grace but to 
glory without respect to merits foreseen. 
(See, e.g., @ decisive passage, * De Correp= 
tione et Gratia,” cap. vii.) Nobody, says 
Petavius, who was himeelf of the con- 
trary opinion on the theological question, 
nobody could doubt this unless “ blinded 
by party-spirit ” (loc. cit. cap. vi.). But 
the same great scholar shows how very 
different the opinion of the Greek and 
earlier Latin Fathers was; and Augus- 
tine, though he rightly exercised a mighty 
influence on the subsequent Church, has 
no claim to represent the whole of her 
tradition. 

PREFACE. A prelude or introduc- 
tion to the Canon of the Mass, consisting 
in an exhortation to thanksgiving made 
by the celebrant, in the answers of the 
minister or choir, and a prayer ending with 
the Sanctus, in which God is thanked for 
his benefits. The Greeks have only one 
Preface, which in the Clementine liturgy 
3s extremely long. The Gallican and 
Mozarabic rites, on the other hand, are 
rich in Prefaces, and so originally was the 
Roman liturgy, which from the sixth till 
about the end of the eleventh century had 
a special Preface for nearly every feast. 
About 1100 the numver was reduced in 
most churches of the Roman rite to ten— 
vis. the common one, found in nearly all 
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the ancient Sacramentaries, and nine 
others named in a letter falsely attributed 
to Pelayius, predecessor of St. Gregory 
and cited in the “ Micrologus,” &c.—vis. 
the Preface of Christmas, Epiphany,' Lent, 
Faster, Ascension, Pentecost, the Trinity, 
the Apostles, the Cross. Urban II. is 
said by Gratian, who lived fifty years 
later, to have added the Preface otf the 
Bleased Virgin in 1095. The Sarum Use 
had “ proper Prefaces” for the ‘‘ Concep- 
tion, Nativity, Annunciation, Visitation, 
Veneration, and Assumption of the Blessed 
Viryin.” “The York Use added another 
for the days between Passion Sunday and 
Easter, The Hereford appointed the 
same Preface from Palm Sunday to 
Easter.” (Maskell; the rest of the article 
is from Le Brun and Hammond.) 

PRELATE (preiatus). A general 
name for an_ ecclesiastical dignitary, 
whether among the secular or the regular 
clergy, who has a jurisdiction inherent in 
his office, and not merely one transmitted 
to him as the delegate of a superior. 
The designation is extended in a wider 
sense to the prelates of the Pope's Court 
and household, as having a superiority of 
rank. 

Prelature, or prelacy, is the status of 
a prelate. When the first Scotch Pree 
byterians raved against “ Popery, Prelacy, 
and Erastianism,” prelacy in their mou 
was not exactly equivalent to “epi- 
scopacy;” they meant that they were in 
rebellion against canon law and eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. It is true that they 
erected a new jurisdiction, far more 
burdensome and inquisitorial than the old 
one; on which see Buckle’s “ History of 
Civilisation,” vol. ii, chap. v. 

PREMONSTRATENSIANS. This 
celebrated order of regular canons was 
founded by St. Norbert in 1119, at a place 
called Prémontré (that is, “foreshewn”),® 
lonely valley in the forest of Coucy, near 
Laon. Several uther sites had been 
offered to the saint in vain; but as soon 
as he saw this valley he said, ~ Here is 
the place which the Lord hath chosen.” 
A monastery was built, which remained 
the mother house of the order till the 
French Revolution; it is now in ruins. 
St. Norbert was soon joined by thirteen 
companions, to whom he gave the rule 
of St. Austin to observe, with certain con- 


1 So Le Brun, tom. {f.; but the letter, as 
given in Leofric’s Missal, omits the Preface for 
the Epiphany and substitutes one for the dead 
ein Ancient Liturgies of the Charchh of 

gland, p. 108 909.) 
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stitutions framed by himself. The habit of 
the Norbertines was white; hence they 
were commonly called in England the 
White Canons. Their founder imposed 
on them perpetual fasting, and an entire 
abstinence from meat; but, as in other 
orders, mitigations after a time crept in, 
followed by a general relaxation, which in 
ita turn led to several remarkable reforma- 
tions. The Abbot-General at Prémontré 
exercised a general supervision over the 
whole order down to 1512, when all the 
abbeys in England and Wales were sub- 
jected to the Abbot of Welbeck. There 
were at one time, according to Hélyot, a 
thousand Premonstratensian abbeys, many 
pee and pa and five nundred 

ouses of nuns. In England, at orshortly 
before the Dissolution, there were thirty- 
five houses; the names are given 
below.! 

Lecuy, thelast abbot of Prémontré, was 
& man of exceptional force and nobleness 
of character. Driven from his abbey in 
1790, he bore his unbent and undishonoured 
\ead through all the mournful or shameful 
scenes of the Revolution, and living far on 
mto the present century died in his 
ninety-fourth year in 1834. A few months 
before his death, the old man compiled a 
short tract on the history of his order; 
from these touching and simple pages the 
reader will thank us for making the 
following extract :— 

“Of this illustrious order, once 80 
widely extended, the débris only are left. 
Its impoverishment began with the En 
lish schism. The Reformation caused it 
yet further losses by the suppression of a 
great. number of houses in the countries 
which embraced it. The abbeys in Spain, 


! Housea marked » were nunneries; those 
marked ¢ cells :— 


Alnwick. Hales Owen. 
Barlings (Linc. ). Hornby (Lanc ), e. 
Bayham (Suss.). | 20 Irford (Linc.), 2. 
Beauchief (Derb.). Kaylend (North- 
Bileigh (Essex). ants), ¢. 
Blancland (North- Langdon (Kent). 

umb.). Langley ert 
Bradsole (Kent). Lavenden (Bucks). 
Broadho!lm (Notts), Leystone (Suff.). 

We Newbo (Linc.). 
Cukersand (Lanc.). Newhouse (Line.) 

80 Corham thts , Shap. 
Croxton (Leic. Stanley (Derb.). 
West Dereham 80 Sulby (Northants). 
(Norf.). Tichfield (Hants). 
Dodford (Wore.), e Torr Coad : 
Durford (Suss.). Tupholm (Line. 
Kasby ( ome Welbeck wine 
Egleston (Yo Wendling (Norf ). 
Hagnaby (Line. 

See above. 
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about 1573, separated themselves from the 
body of the order in order to form a cone 
Dacha apart, retaining however the 

abit and the statutes. Under the 
Emperor Joseph II., other suppressions 
took place in the hereditary provinces; 
still, besides the French abbeys of either 
observance, which numbered before 178Y 
about one hundred, there remained in 
Belium and different parta of Germany 
some very fine establishments, distin- 
guished by their regularity and love for 
ecclesiastical learning. Notably, Swabia, 
where the abbots were prelates of the 
empire, had lost nothing; and in spite of 
so many suppressions the order of Pré- 
montré might still be called flourishing. 
At the Revolution all the French houses 
suffered the fate of other ecclesiastical 
institutions, enveloped in @ common pro- 
scription. The invasion of Belgium by 
revolutionary armjes extended to that 
country the measures of destruction taken 
in France; what the order still possessed 
in Germany perished along with the great 
sees and rich endowments of the German 
church, sacrificed to a system of indem- 
nities, at the time of the formation of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, Of the 
splendid heritage of St. Norbert, subject 
to the crosier of Prémontré, there remained 
in 1805 ten abbeys, of which two, in 
Prussian Silesia, had been till then ree 
ligiously maintained by the kings of 
Prussia, though Protestants. It was but 
natural, when the Catholic princes seized 
the property of religious, that those 
who were nut so should follow their ex- 
ample, and these two abbeys ceased to ex- 
ist. At present only eight remain, which 
are indebted for their existence to the 
piety and | ie will of the Emperor of 
Austria. Three-of these are in Bohemia ; 
the chief of them—Strahow, in the city ot 
Prague—is the depository of the relics of 
the holy patriarch, the founder of the 
order.” 

We believe that these eight houses 
still exist, and that several others have 
arisen in Belgium. In England, two 
emall Premonstratensian houses, cells 
apparently of some Belgian abbey, have 
been recently founded at Crowle and 
Spalding, in Lincolnshire! Still more 
recently a community of French Premcn- 
stratensians has been established at Stor- 
rington, on land given by the Duke of 


' The canons of this order possess the 
anique privilege of eligibility to the charge of 
secular pevieies without Papal dispensation, 
(See Soglia, Jnstit, Canon. ii. cap, 8.) 
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PREMUNIRE. The statute of pre- 
munire (16 Rich. ii. c. 5), passed in 149s, 
was desiyned by the king and parliament 
of England to check evasions of the 
existing statutes against provisors—t.e. 
rsons appointed to English benefices or 
i gnitive by Papal provision. The Holy 
See had employed various means, including 
excommunication or the menace of it, for 
the protection of persons whom it had 
“‘ provided” to benetices, and for the 
punishment of all who might interfere with 
them. On this account a severe penal 
clause was inserted in the above-mertioned 
statute, to the effect that if any man 
should pursue or obtain in the court of 
Rome excommunications, bulls, or other 
things, against the king's crown and 
regality, or bring them int> England, or 
receive or execute them, “such person or 
rsons, their notaries, procurators, main- 
tainers, abettors, fautors, and counsellors, 
shall be out of the king’s protection, their 
goods and chattels, lands and tenements, 
shall be forfeited to the king, and their 
ns attached wherever they may be 
ound.”' Execution of process under 
this statute was by means of a writ called 
of ‘“‘ Premunire "—from the first words, 
‘¢Premunire [premonere] facias”— 
whence in time the statute itself was so 
called. 
PRESEYTERA. Tho wife of a pres- 
bap especially a wile who had come under 
operation of the rule which rendered 
the continence of clerics siren ‘The 
position of such persons is dealt with by the 
canons of the Council of Tours (567). In 
these cases the presbytera usually went 
into a convent, but without taking the 
habit. (Smith and Cheetham.) 
PRESHEYTERIANS, SCOTTISH. 
The doctrine and discipline of Presby- 
terians, founded upon the teaching of 
Calvin and his management of ecclesias- 
tical affairs at Geneva, were perhaps 
em!raced as early in England as in Scot- 
land, for Christopher Goodman, an English- 
man, was associated with Knox when 
they were both in exile in Mary's time, 
and sat in fhe First General Assembly 
held at Edinburgh. But aince the form 
of Protestantism which first prevailed in 
England and supplanted the Catholic 
Church there was that of the Inglish 
episcopalian reformers [see AN@LICAN 
HURCH], and Presbytery did not rise into 
importance until much later, we shall here 
T.ngard, Hist of England, vol. iii. 
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almost confine our remarks to the sub- 
version of Catholicity in Scotland, and 
the introduction of new ecclesiastical 
arrangements in its place. 

Before the destructive fanatical out- 
break which is associated with the name 
of John Knox, the Catholic Church in 
Scotland had thirteen sees—of which 
two, St. Andrew’s and Glasgow, were 
ee Peis of 100 monas- 
teries large and amall.' Of these, nineteen 
belonged to the Austin Canons; the 
magniticent establishments of Holyrood, 
Jedburgh, Scone, and St. Andrew's were 
among the number. ‘The Franciscans 
had thirteen houses, the Dominicans 
eleven, the Cistercians ten; among these 
last were the abbeys of Melrose and New- 
bottle. The Benedictines had nine or ten 
abbeys and cells, including Dunfermline, 
Arbroath, and Lindores. Among the six 
Premonstratensian houses was Dryburgh, 
the ruins of which still charm the traveller 
by their incomparable grace. The rest 
were distributed among the other orders. 
That the Scottish clergy, both secular and 
regular, stood greatly in need of reforma- 
tion, is an indisputable fact; but how far 
corruption had gone is a point which can 
not be easily determined. If we attach 
credit to the rhetoric of Knox and his 
followers, we must believe that the whole 
clerical body in Scotland, with scarcely an 
exception, was stained with avarice and 
conscious hypocrisy, and sunk in 
immorality, sloth, and gluttony. But the 
interest which these men had in making 
such assertions believed would make us 
suspend our belief in them, even if 
there were no rebutting evidence, On the 
whole there seems good reason for ac- 
cepting on this subject the contemporary 
testimony of Bishop Lesley.* The Bisho 
of Ross says that some of the bishops h 
been for a long time past engaged in poli 
tical and diplomatic business, and that 
others lived too freely (dsbertus viverent), 
forgetting their sacred functions, so that 
the whole hierarchy had become lowered 
in popularesteem. The pernicious system 
of Holding abbeys tn commendam was in 
full vigour; thus Lord James Murray, a 
bastard son of James V., was commend- 
atory abbot of St. Andrew's. As to the 
priests and monks, Lesley declares that 


1 Eight sees were suffragan to St. Andrew's 
—viz. Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Moray, Dunblane, 
Brechin, Ross, Caithness, and the Orkneys; 
and three to Glasgow—vis. Whitherne, 
more, and Scdor and Man. 

3 De Origine, &c., p. 68 
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most of them, in either erder, were per- 
sons of piety and virtue; but he adds 
that there was one vice—licentious living 
—of which many of them, and another 
—great neglicence in preaching—of which 
nearly all, were guilty. Ele mentions itas 
a deplorable circumstance that the people 
had not been provided with an olementary 
catechism, for want of which they often 
could not tell whether what the sectaries 
taught them was true or not. 

“The Reformation,” says a modern 
historian! of the Kirk of Scotland, “ was 
baronial in Scotland, monarchical in Eng- 
land.” Almost all the nobles who had 
been detained as prisoners in England 
after the battle of Solway Moss (1541) 
returned bome Protestants. The English 
monasteries had been just dissolved, to the 
great enrichment of their brother aristocrats 
south of the Tweed; Lollard preachers 
were everywhere; and their denunciations 
of a weaithy and powerful priesthood, 
electric as was then the condition of the 
religious atmosphere, fell upon willing 
ears, A countryman of ther own was 
soon found, who in extravagance and 
fluency of reviling left the English Lollards 
far behind. John Knox, born in Hadding- 
tonshire in 1505, studied with some dis- 
tinction at the universities of St. Andrew's 
and Glasgow, having attended the lectures 
of the eminent theologian John Mair, or 
Major. He probably imbibed Lollard 
ppinions very early; if before his ordina- 
tion, his voluntarily placing himself under 
the control of the canon law is a remark- 
able fact. The death at the stake in 1527 
of Patrick Hamilton, who had studied at 
Wittenberg and brought home Lutheran 
Opinions, seems to have made a deep im- 
pression on him. However, he became a 
priest, and thus was canonically bound to 
continence, an obligation which he set at 
nought by marrying, not once only but 
twice. 

Not only was there a strong Lollard 
party in Scotland between 1530 and 1540, 

ut several Franciscan and Dominican 
friars took up warmly the cause of eccle- 
siastical reform, and preached against 
abuses and superstitions. Of this there is 
ample evidence in the history which bears 
the name of Knox. As late as 1545 the 
bulk of the people were attached to the 
rid faith;? Knox speaks of Edinburgh 
in 1546 as “drowned in superstition” ; 
but in the fifteen years which followed 


{ Dr. J Cunningham; see notice, end of 
art. 
* Cunningham, 1 218. 
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@ great change is said to have token 
place. 

George Wishart, a friend of Knox, 
was burned for heresy in 1545; and partly 
in revenge for this, Cardinal Beaton was 
assassinated at St. Andrew's by members 
of the reforming party in 1646. Knox 
hastened to St. Andrew’s and made 
common cause with the assassins. He is 
supposed to have renounced his priesthood 
some time before,' and to have arrived at 
the conclusion that ecclesiastical functions 
could not be lawfully discharged but in 
obedience to a “call” from some reformed 
congregation. The men of blood towhom 
he had joined himself gave him the desired 
“call,” and Knox became a minister. We 
hear of controversies between him and 
del ee ea of the Catholics. The 
volubility, earnestness, and audacity of 
the man were amazing; but we see that 
he “abounds in his own sense”; his inca~ 
pacity for taking in any but the one 
narrow view of relizion to which he had 
committed himself is manifest from the 
account of these disputes which he has 
himself transmitted; and when we find 
him resolutely maintaining that no rites 
or ceremonies are lawful, unless “ God in 
express words hath commanded them,” * 
we are able to take the measure of his 
a wisdom. Every Presbyterian at 
this day who countenances Dr. Lee's inno- 
vation of organs in the kirk, since organs 
are nowhere “expressly commanded,” ‘al's 
under the ban of the patriarch of his ne» 
ligion. Ina sermon preached about the 
same time Knox defined the Roman 
Church to be “the last beast,” and the 
head of it to be “the Man of Sin,” the 
“ Antichrist,” and the “ Whore of Baby- 
lon.” This violence is easily accounted 
for. Knox intended to violate the canons 
and marry ;° and he knew that if the 
Catholic Church and the canon law re- 
tained their ascendancy in Scotland, he, 
as & married priest, would not only lose 
the career to which his ambition urged 
him forward, but also be in danger of 
punishment. On the other hand, if he 
and his friends could overpower the 
Church and establish their own sect, the 
highest ecclesiastical rank, along with a 
commanding position in the State, was st 
once within his reach. 

The French king sent an expedition 
which compelled the surrender of St, 


1 Cunningham, i. 228, 
s He ae fat M Bo 
e did act, m argery Dowes 
two years afterwards. aa 
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Andrew’s, and Knox, being taken along 
with the garrison, was condemned to the 

leys. For some years French and 
Jatholic influences were in the ascendant; 
ud Knox, after his release, desmed it 
best to retire to England. In 16549 a 
reforming council met at Edinburgh under 
Archbishop Hamilton, attended by six 
bishops and fourteen abbots, and enacted 
sixty-eight disciplinary canons. Two 
years later the Parliament passed an Act 
imposing severe penalties on any who 
should “contemptuously make pertur- 
bation in the kirk in the time of divine 
service.” When Mary came to the throne 
(1553), Knox found his way to Geneva, and 
came under the influence of the powerful 
mind of Calvin. To this intercourse he 
chiefly owed the specific Presbyterian be- 
liefs—viz. that some are predestinated to 
eternal life, and some—the greater number 
—to eternal damnation ; that bishop and 
presbyter are two different names for the 
same office; and that, in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, although the faithful 
really and truly partake of the body and 
blood of Christ, yet that body and that 
dlood are in heaven and not on earth, and 
the elements undergo no change. Superior 
as it is to the shallow commonplaces of 
Zuinglius, this doctrine can hardly be said 
to be less mysterious, though much less 
logical, than that of transubstantiation, 
which the Calvinists rejected with so 


much heat. 
Between 1554 and 1560 Mary of 
Guise, the queen regent, mother of Mary 


Queen of Scots, administered the govern- 
ment in her daughter's name. During all 
this time a fierce struggle was going on 
between the men of the old and the new 
opinions. The Protestant noblemen, 
headed by the Earls of Argyle, Glencairn, 
and Morton, met together in 1557, and 
drew up the “First Oovenant.” They 
pledged themselves thereby to establish the 
“Word of Go@# and his congregation,” 
and to support these with all their strength 
against the “congregation of Satan,” by 
which they meant the bishops and Catholie 
clergy. They were hence called the 
“ Lords of the Co tion.” The bisho 
did what they could to strengthen the 
hands of the regent, who, however, from 
litical motives, desired to keep in with 
Poth parties. Walter Milne, an old man 
who had once been a priest, but gone over 
to the Reformers, was burnt at St. Andrew's 
in 1558.' But the bishops were not really 


! Altogether, about twenty Protestante 
appear to have suffered death in Scotland for 
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strong; the tide was se.ting the othes 
way; and Knox felt emboldened to return 
to Scotland. While the tension of feeling 
on each side was at its height, he went to 
Perth, the fair city on the Tay, then 
embellished with several religious houses 
of great beauty. He preached a sermon 
against “idolatry,” after which there was 
& riot; images, altars, and pictures were 
desreye nad Pocrypes the Carthusian 
abbey was plundered tly damaged, 
and the onks ill-used Bithe minican 
and Franciscan friaries were des 
The ruin of Scone Abbey followed. x 
then went inte Fife, and continued this 
line of preaching ; more destruction of art 
monuments was the result. Defying the 
inhibition of the archbishop, he preached 
at St. Andrew’s (1559), me i iatel 
afterwards the magistrates and the mo 
“ proceeded to destroy the Dominican and 
Franciscan monasteries, and to rifle and 
deface all the churches in the town.”? 
The cathedral, which was at the same 
time the church of the Austin Canone, a 
building of rare beauty, was dismantled 
about the same time. ere was now & 
state of actual war, and:the Lords of the 
Congregation marched upon Edinb 
‘‘flushed with these victories over 
monuments of idolatry and architecture ” 
(sic).* Here is the true Puritan, ring; it 
is not only against what he calls super- 
stition, but against the “sublime and 
beautiful ” that the Puritan revolts. Art 
withers under his tread, like grass bers ath 
the hoofs of the Oalmuck ca - 
The struggle was marked by several 
sudden changes of fortune; the Scotch 
Protestants showed little co , and 
their English allies little The 
French troops who had come to support 
the regent and garrisoned Leith, were 
well handled and gained some remarkable 
successes; but they were foreigners, and 
this told heavily against them. In April 
1560 the regent died; her death led to a 
negotiation, and indirectly to the triumph 
of Protestantism. The young queen, 
whose husband, Francis, just suc- 
ceeded his father Henry I1., was absent in 
France; the Catholics were left without 
= natural leaders. By the treaty of 
inburgh (July 1560) made between the 
French envoys of Francis and Mary and 
English plenipotentiaries (Cecil and 
Sadler), acting on behalf of the Scotch 
cause of religion from 1527 to the ecd of thy 


le. 
A ingham, p. 258. 
2 Jb. p. 260, a 
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xebility and people, it was agreed, snéer 
alia, that the forces on both sides should 
be disbanded, and the French troops 
return home; that a parliament or con- 
vention of the three estates should meet 
on August 1, and that any complaints of 
wrongs done to them, made by bishops, 
abbots, or other churchmen, should be 
considered by the Parliament and redressed, 
“ag they should find according to 
reason.” ! 

The event soon showed that Cecil had 
over-reached the French envoys in the 
negotiation. The wrongs of which the 
churchmen had to complain were serious 
enouch—e.g. while the hostilities lasted, 
the Bishops of Dunkeld, Dunblane, and 
Ross had been driven by the sectaries 
from their houses and dispossessed of all 
their property ; the monasteries of Dun- 
fermline, Melrose, and Kelso had been 
plundered, and the lands and moveables of 
churchmen seized upon in every part of 
the country.” It was the evident intent 
of the treaty that wrongs such as these 
should be redressed. But when the Par- 
liament met, being composed, as to the 
Bee majority, of enthusiastic or deeply 
nterested sectaries, it proceeded to pass 
bills for the subversion of the Catholic 
religion; after which, it is needless to say 
that they did not find it “according to 
reason” to give the bishops any compen- 
sation whatever. 

Before these bills were adopted, a 
confession of faith in twenty-five articles, 
drawn up by Knox and his party, was 
read in Parliament, faintly opposed by 
the Catholic members, who seem to have 
been helpless and stupefied, and accepted 
by the Assembly. To a large extent the 
doctrine of these articles is sound; they 
err rather by exclusion than by inclusion. 
One capital error regards the Church 
Oatholic, which (art. xvi.) is said to con- 
sist only of the elect. On the Eucharist, 
the Calvinistic doctrine described above is 
asserted (art. xxi.) 

On x ‘ gue ae the erie 
passed a bi which it was ordered that 
none should nay Mass, nor yet heere 
Mass, nor be present thereat, under the 
paine of confiscation of all their goods, 
and punishing of their bodies at the dis- 
eretion of the magistrates.” A second 


t Calderwood, ii. & 

2 At Aberdeen, through the firmness of the 
Earl of Huntley and the Lesleys, a brave 
stand was made, and the agents of rapine were 
Sid, for a considerable time (Lesley, 571, 
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bill, dated the same day, declared that 
the Bishop of Rome had -henceforward no 
authority in Scotland, and decreed punish 
ments against any who should recognise 
such authority. Such was the Scottish 
‘St. Bartholomew's Day.” 

In Knox's “ History” these bills are 
described as “ Acts”; but they were not 
really 80, for they required the royal 
assent or ratification; this Sir James 
Sandilands was sent into France to demand, 
but Mary steadily refused. They were 
first ratified by the Regent Murray in 
1567. This single fact throws a sinister 
light on the conduct of the Protestant 
party towards the unhappy queen, before 

er flight to England and during her 
imprisonment there. But the new religion, 
in Knox’s view, “from God hath full 
power, and needed not the suff of 
man;”! whether legal or not, it was forced 
upon the people of Scotland with all the 
power of the secular arm. When Mary 
(156]) returned to her kingdom, and re- 
quired the liberty of her religion in her 
Ss chapel at Holyrood, Kuox said, 

oubtless with perfect sincerity, that “one 
Masse was more fearfull to him than if ten 
thowsand armed enemies were landed in 
anie part of the realme.”? This senti- 
ment, according to the experiences of 
many of the saints, is precisely that of 
the devil on the same subject. The Lords 
controlled him on this point, nor did they 
pay much regard to his “ Book of Dis- 
cipline,” calling many things in it, parti 
cularly the proposal to devote the Church 
property to the gustentation of the minis» 
ters of the kirk, “devout imaginations, 

What is called the “First Gener 
Assembly ” was held in December 1560 
it was attended by six ministers, amon 
whom were Knox and Goodman, an 
thirty-six lay delegates. 

Some doubt appears to exist on the 

uestion how many of the pea joined 
the movement. Bishop Lesley distinctly 
states,® that in 16561 only one had done so, 
the Bishop of Galloway; according to Dr 
Cunningham,’ the Bishops of Caithness 
and Orkney also became Protestants. 

All this time there was a party among 
the nobles favourable to the retention of 
episcopacy and the use of the English 

rayer-book ; and in process of time, when 
ames w to manhood, he became 
persuaded that bishops were a necessary 
support tc the regal power, and maine 
t History, p. 282. 
§ Calderwood, ii. 147. 
OP.583. 412% 
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tained a small Protestant hierarchy side 
by side with the ministers and the (ceneral 
Assombly. Knox himself, who had de 
clared against bishops many years before,' 
submitted shortly before his death (1572) 
to the introduction of episcopacy, “ in 
order to secure the episcopal revenues.” ? 
The form of Presbyterian polity as now 
seen in Scotland was chiefly the work of 
a man of high ability and sincere con- 
viction, Andrew Melville. IIe was the 
master spirit of the General Assembly of 
1580 which absolutely condemned epi- 
scopacy, and the chief framer of the 
“ Second Book of Discipline,” in which 
the system of church courts and assem- 
blies, oneabove another, and each strength- 
ened by a lay representation—kirk 
session, presbytery, synod, general 
assembly—is minutely and skilfully laid 
down. In this able document the proper 
functions of the kirk and the state are 
distinguished with great judgment; and 
the separation of the two powers, and the 
exaltation of the kirk to the highest place, 
are asserted ir language which strikingly 
recalls the definitions of the bull “Unam 
Sanctam,.” The Assembly of 1581 also 
adopted the famous “Negative Con- 
fession,” chiefly directed against “all kinds 
of papistrie ”; it is extremely curious, but 
our space does not permit of our giving 
an abstract of it. Every one of the 
Presbyterian kirks, large and small, among 
which the mass of the Scottish people is 
now distributed, regards this assembly 
with the highest veneration. 

Negation, however, is a poor basis for a 
theology; and one need feel no rise 
that the clerical intellect of Scotland, 
during the three centuries that have 
followed, has been stricken with sterility. 
The ministers have certainly written many 
books, but their theological discussions in- 
terest few outside their owncountry. Not 
one of the ecclesiastical sciences has been 
in any way advanced by Scotch Presbyter- 
lanism., The lay Scottish intellect, thanks 
to the natural endowments of the race, 
and a good system of primary education, 
has achieved great things; it has perfect- 
ed the steam-engine and the steain-boat, 
developed political economy, composed 
the Waverley Novels, and borne more 
than its full share in the great governin 
and colonising enterprises of the English 


1 In 1547 (History, p. 79 

8 Cunningham, at 845. > 

3 Even Chalmers is no exception; the man 
was admirable, but ois works have no per 
manent value. 
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people. But who can prove that all thie 
might. not have been done, Scotland re- 
maining Catholic? The clerical intellect 
pays the penalty of having submitted 
itself to such a patriarch as John Knox, 
with whom passion habitually took the 
place of reason, and frantic reviling was 
substituted for patient and equitable in- 
vestivation, 

(Knox, “ Hist. of the Reformation,” 
1644; Calderwood, “ Hist. of the Kirk of 
Scotlan?,” 1843; John Lesley, “ De 
Origine, Moribus, et Rebus Gestis Sco- 
torum,” 1578; Cunningham, “ Church 
History of Scotland,” 2nd ed., 1882; Dean 
Stanley, “ Lect. on the Church of Scot- 
land,” 1879; Burton, “ Hist. of Scot- 
land,” vol. v., 1870.) 

PRESBYTERY (rpecSuréptoy, as- 
sembly of the elders; senatus has the 
same meaning). The word is used twice 
in the N.T. for the Jewish Sanhedrim.! 
In the Christian Church it signified, 
perhaps from the first, the assembly of 
the entire clergy of the diocese, both 
presbyters (identified with bishops in 
1 Peter v. 1) and deacons; it was such a 
body at Ephesus, the “celebrated pree- 
bytery”* of that Church, which conse- 
crated Timothy to the a apa office 
with the imposition of hands® St. 
Cyprian convened a diocesan council of 
this kind continually, and did nothing 
important without its advice. That the 
Roman presbytertum in the fifth century 
meant such a synod—+.e. that it included 
the deacons and the clergy generally, as 
well as the presbyters, is plain from a 
letter of Pope Siricius (885) on the con- 
demnation of Joviniar. It therefore 


‘seems reasonable to assign this same 


sense to the word when used by Pope 
Cornelius (251), who, writing to i 
says “ placuit contrahi presbyterium,” to 
hear ne eee sh ak Finally, 
when St. Ignatius, about the beginning 
of the second century, exhorts the Ephe- 
sians to be “ subject to the bishop and the 
presbytery ” (Ad. Eph. ec. 2), the word 
may well Apacer to have 5 same 
meaning. (Ferraris, Presbytersum. 

2. «Presbytery ” is often used among 
English Catholics to designate the priest’s 
house. In this sense it is a translation of 
the French presbytére, eo used (Littré) 
since the twelfth century; : 
se Ducange) appears never to have had . 

m ; 


eaning 
2 Acta. xxii. 5; Luke xxii. @& 
2 Ignat. Ad. Ephes. 4 
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PRESCRIPTION. The aciuisition 
fan object or a right on the strength of 
a long undistur possession. It is of 
three kinds—ordinary, extraordinary, and 
immemorial, By ordinary prescription 
jurists understand one which rests on a 
possession of three, or of ten, or of twenty 
years—three years in the case of move- 
able property; ten years in the case of a 
right, or of immovable property, tnter 
presentes; twenty years, in the same 
case, inter absentes. A just title must 
also be proved—t.e. the prescriptor must 
show that he obtained the property by 
purchase or gift, or some other mode in 
itself sufficient to constitute a title in the 
absence of an adverse claim. He must, 
moreover, have held the property during 
the time necessary to constitute prescrip- 
tion tn good faith. One of whom it can 
be shown that he knew that he was de- 
taining the property of another cannot 
plead prescription. The canon law is 
more strict on this head than the Roman, 
which only required that the prescriptor 
should have acted in good faith at the 
commencement of his enjoyment of the 
object. Extraordinary prescription, proof 
of which is required in many cases by the 
canon law, especially in regard to eccle- 
siastical or sta‘e property, is of thirty or 
forty years. Immemorial ag apes is 
merely the presumption of a legitimate 
ownership, founded on the attestation ot 
the fact of continuous and undisturbed 
enjoyment, made by old or elderly per- 
eons, during a period reaching beck to 
the limits both of their own memory and 
that of aged persons with whom they had 
need in early life. (Wetzer and 
Welte, art. by Permaneder.) 

PRESENTATION oF THR 
BLESSED VIRGIN. The story of 
Mary's presentation in the temple when 
three years old and her sojourn there 
till her marriage first appears in Apocry- 
phal Gospele—viz. the Protevangelium 
end that of the Birth of Mary. The be- 
lief was adupted by later Fathers—e.g. 
St John of Darascas Benedict xv. 
“De Fest.” P. ii. § 178) considers the 

of the presentation certain, but the 
details of the story “altogether uncer- 
tain.” The feast (eloddia ras Geordxov) 
was kept by the Greeks as early at least 
as the time of the Emperor Emmanuel, 
who ascended the throne in 1143, and 
partially by the Latins on November 21 
ance 1374. Paul II. confirmed the feast, 
which was still not kept in all parts of 
the West, by “Apostolic authority.” 
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Pius V., on the contrary, abolished ite 
celebration in the Roman Church itself, 
though this was permitted in other 
parts of the Latin world. Sixtus V, 
restored the feast in 1585 at the prayer 
of the Jesuit Turrianus. The present © 
office was corrected under Cleinent VIII., 
who made the feast a greater double. 
(Benedict XIV. “De Fest.;” Gavant. 
‘‘ Thesaur.” de Fest. mensis Novemb. ) 
PRESENTATION OF THR 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, ORDABR 
OF THE. This order was founded 
by Miss Nano Nagle in 1777. In 
1874 it possessed seventy-three houses, 
with 1,140 m ws and more than 
20,000 pupils. Of these houses fifty- 
three were in Ireland, twelve in British 
America, chiefly in Newfoundland, one 
in India, four in different Australian 
colonies, and three in the United States. 
Nano Nagle belonged to a good Catholic 
family in the county Cork, and was born 
in 1728. From the time of her complete 
conversion to God, her intense devotion 
to spiritual and moral aims never faltered ; 
unsparing of herself, she knew no personal 
satisfaction but that of giving her wealth 
and her time to the service of her sorely- 
tried countrymen. She established an 
Ursuline convent at Cork in 1771. But 
her object being the instruction of the 
r, whereas the Ursuline order has for 
Its main business the instruction of the 
rich, she was not yet satisfied. She built 
another convent near the first, and entered 
it, with three companions, towards the 
end of 1777. They were not enclosed, 
but were engaged in visiting and teaching 
the poor, and followed a rule drawn up 
for them by the curé of St. Sulpice, 
They took simple vows, renewed from 
year to year. Worn out by labour and 
austerities, Nano died in 1784. Her in- 
stitute was confirmed by Pius VI. in 
1791, with simple vows and no enclosure, 
But in 1805, at the request of Bisho 
Moylan, Pius VII. raised it to the ra 
of a religious order, with solemn vows 
and strict enclosure. A fourth vow was 
added, by which the nuns bind themselves 
to instruct young girls, especially the 
poor, in the precepts and rudiments of 
the Catholic faith. (See the “Life of 
Nano Nagle,” by Dr. Hutch; Dub., 1875.) 
PRIESTS, CHRISTIAN. The 
priesthood is the second in rank among 
the holy orders, It is the office of a priest, 
according to the Pontifical, “to offer, 
bless, rule, preach, and baptise.” First, he 
is empowered to offer that sacrifice of the 
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Mass which is the centre of all the 
Church’s worship, because in it Christ, 
the great high priest, continually offers 
Himself in a bloodless manner, and applies 
that one sacrifice consummated for our 
redemption onthecross. Next, the priest, 
standing between God and his fellow- 
men, blesses the peoplein God’sname. It 
is his duty, if a flock is entrusted to him, 
to rule and to instruct it, and to ad- 
minister the sacraments of baptism, 
penance, holy communion, and extreme 
unction, besides solemnising marriages, 
&c. His duties are much wider than 
those of the Jewish priests. The latter were 


to teach the statutes of the Lord in Israel 
(Lev. x. 11; Deut. xxiti. 10; Ezek. xliv. 
23, 24), and their lips were to keep know- 
ledge (Mal. ii. 7); but these moral duties 
were only hinted at and were not the 
subject of special regulation. On the 
contrary, though the offering of sacrifice 
is the chief, it is by no means the only 
duty of the Christian priest. He succeeds 
the Jewish ‘‘rabbi’’ as well as the Jewish 
priest. Hence heiscalled hiereus, ‘‘holy,’’ 
and sacerdos, ‘‘a teacher of holy things,’’ 
but also presbyler—z.e. ‘‘elder.’? Our 
Saxon ancestors had both words, ‘‘ priost”’ 
and ‘‘sacerd.’’ We have retained only the 
former, but always use it in the sense of 
the latter. 

The word ‘‘Presbyter’’ was familiar 
to every Jew. The ‘‘elders’’ (the 
parnasim) were the chief men in the 
old civil communities of Palestine, and 
the word exactly answers in meaning to 
the Arabic ‘‘sheikh.’’ In later times the 
number and authority of these “‘elders’”’ 
was definitely fixed, and even among the 
Jews of the dispersion there was a council 
(darshanim =comsessus) which met in the 
synagogue and administered the discipline 
of the Jewish community." No record 
remains of the institution of such a body 
among Christians; but in Acts xi. 30, 
when the persecution in which St. James 
was slain drove the Apostles from Jeru- 
salem, we find the Church there provided 
with a senate of ‘‘presbyters.’’ It was 
apparently at a later date that such 
‘* presbyters’’ appeared among commu- 
nities of Gentile Christians. Forthey are 
not once mentioned by St. Paul, except 
in the pastoral epistles. They were 
‘‘rulers’’ of the Church, and, though they 

1 See Dr. Meagher’s “‘How Christ Said the First 
Magss,”’ Chap. VII.; The Synagogue Services in The 
Cenacle, giving the Constitution of the Jewish 
Church at the time of Christ.—Christian Press 
Association. 
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might teach, if qualified to do so, this 
was not a necessary part of their office 
(1 Tim. v. 17).+ This ruling office, as we 
have seen already, is still prominent in the 
Pontifical, which compares presbyters to 
the ‘‘ seventy elders ’’ whoassisted Moses. 
In ancient times they formed the council 
of the bishop, who for many centuries 
could take no important step without 
consulting them. (See, é¢.g., 2 Council. 
Hispal. c. 7, anno 619.) The presbyters 
of the diocese are now represented by the 
chapter, which the bishop is obliged to 


consult in enacting statutes, &c. In one 
place the New Testament attributes the 
adininistration of a sacrament—viz. ex- 
treme unction, topresbyters (James v. 14). 

The words ‘‘ priest, priesthood ’’ (sac- 
erdos, sacerdotiun) are often applied in the 
New Testament to the office of the Chris- 
tian ministry. All Christians are said to 
be priests (1 Pet. 11. 5, 9; Apoc. v. 10). 
This recognition of the universal priest- 
hood of Christians, however, involves no 
denial of the existence of a special priest- 
hood, for the Israelites too were called a 
‘‘ kingdom of priests,’’ though they had, of 
course, a special priesthood with prerog- 
atives jealously guarded. Further, the 
Old Testament prophesies that priests 
would be taken from the Gentiles, and 
that the office of the priesthood was to 
last forever (Is. Ixvi. 21; Jer. xxxiili. 
17, 18); and St. Paul, so far, at least, 
brings the Christian ministry into con- 
nection with the Jewish priesthood that 
he justifies the claim of the former to 
support by a reference to the way in 
which the latter ‘‘lived by the altar ’’ 
(1 Cor.ix. 13). Dollinger (‘‘ First Age of 
the Church,’’ E. T. p. 222) alsourges the 
liturgical character of St. Paul’s language 
(Rom. xv. 16), where he describes him- 
self as a ‘‘ minister ’’ (leitourgon, cf. Heb. 
viii. 2) and as an evangelical priest 
(hierourgounta toevanggelion). Theargu- 
ment does not seem to be of much 
account, and Estiusis probably rightincon- 
sidering the language merely metaphorical. 
The Apostle was a minister appointed by 
Christ, ‘‘ administering the gospel ’’ likea 
priest, that the Gentiles might offer up 
themselves an oblation well pleasing to 
God, sanctified in the spirit. 

The Apostolic Fathers also abstain 
from any mention of a Christian priest- 

1So Cyprian, Ep. 29, distinguishes the 
““presbyteri doctores"? as a special class. The 
word “ pastors’”’ (poimenes Ephes. iv. 11), which 
expresses the ruling office, is derived, like 


‘*presbyter’’ itself, from the language of the 


Synagogue, (See Vitringa, ii. 10.) 2 
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Boi; at least the single reference in St. 
Ignat. (Phil. 9, xadoi of iepeis) is very 
doub Justin, in the middle of the 
second century (Dial. 116, 117) simply 
alludes to the general priesthood of 
Christians. In a curious letter to Victor 
of Rome (190-200) Polycrates says of St. 
John the Evangelist that “he was a priest, 
having worn 4his mitre” (€yembn lepevs 
rd wéraXoy meopnads, apud Euseb. “F.E.” 
v. 24). The language can scarcely be 
anything but metaphorical (so Routh, 
6 Rell. Sacr.” tom. ii. p. 28). At the end of 
the second, or beginning of the third 
century the term “ priest” was in common 
use. We find it in [Lertullian (“ Praescr.” 
41, ‘“‘sacerdotalia munera”), in the 
Philosophumena (Proem.  peréyovrres 
dpxepareias), Origen (Hom. v. in Lev. iv.). 
In Cyprian the word (sacerdos) con- 
stantly occurs—usually for bishops, «but 
sometimes also for presbyters (“De Zelo 
et Livore,” 6). 

We may distinguish three stages in 
the position of the priesthood. 

(1) In the earliest times they ruled in 
concert with and in immediate subordina- 
tion to the bishop. The bishop and 
priests said Mass conjointly, and the 
priests administered the sacraments inde- 
pendently only in the bishop’s absence. 

(2) The presbyters became more inde- 
pendent owing to the spread of Obris- 
tianity and the gradual establishment of 

arish as distinct from episcopal churches. 
Thncceute letter to Decentius exhibits 
che change in actual progress. In towns, 
ne says, the Eucharist is to be conse- 
erated by the bishop only and sent to the 
parish-priests; in outlying churches the 
riests are to consecrate for themselves. 
us, separate replaced conjoint rule and 
administration of the sacraments. 

(3) Gradually the rule became a 
separable accident of the priesthood. At 
first a priest, by the very fact of ordina- 
tion, was attached to a particular church, 
and only in rare and exceptional instances 
a man of extraordinary merit was induced 
to submit to ordination on condition that 
he should not be bound to a particular 
church. In this way St. Jerome was 
ordained by Paulinus of Antioch. But 
from the eleventh century the custom 
pegan of ordaining priests who had no 
benefice, provided they had the means of 
honourable support (Juenin, “De Sacr.” 
diss. viii. cap. 3). Further, the ordina- 
tion of religious without cure of souls 
became the rule instead of the exception. 
And it is the capacity for rule, rather 
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than the actual exercise of it, wa.ch we 
now associate with the priestly oufice. 
PRIMATS (primas). In early times 
bishops were called primates who held 
any commanding position in the Church, 
Thus the Roman Pontiff was sometimes 
called the primate of the whole Church ; 
and the Council of Chalcedon declared that 
the primacy, or first place before all (pd 
nwavrwy Ta mpwreia), was to be accorded to 
“the Archbishop of Old Rome.” (Seas, 
xvi.; cf. Hefele, “Hist. of Councils,” 
EK. T. iii. 427.) In Africa the metro- 
politans were called primates, or bisho 
of the first sees. Carthage, in the 
province of Africa strictly so called, was 
always the firat see, thongh its bishop 
might be junior to others; in the other 
oe the dignity of first see passed 
rom city to city, as it depended on the 
priority of the date of consecration of the 
respective bishops 
In modern times those bishops only are 
properly called primates to whose see the 
dignity of vicar of the Holy See was for- 
merly annexed. Such sees are—Armagh 
in Ireland, Arles and Lyons in France, 
Mentz in Germany, Toledo in Spain, 
Gran in Hungary, Pisa and Salerno in 
Italy, and some others. None ofthese retain 
any primatial jurisdiction except Gran, 
the archbishop of which has still the right 
of receiving sppees from all the other 
archbishops in Hungary. Changed cir- 
cumstances— especially the great facility 
with which the most distant countries 
can now communicate with Rome—have 
made the jurisdiction of primates almost 
a thing of the past. [ARCHBISHOP; 
EXARCH ; me ih ¢ 43} (Soglia, 
‘“‘Instit. Canon.” lib. ii. § 48. 
PRIMICERIUS (primus, cera). 
The leading person, or foreman, on a list 
of the employés in a particular business 
or function; thus we read of the p. no 
tartorum, the p. palates, &c. “ First on 
the waxed tablet ” is the literal meaning 
of the word, In its modern use the term 
is only applied to the precentor of a 
cathedral or collegiate choir, who is re- 
sponsible for the due instruction of every 
member of the choir in ecclesiastical chant 
and other things proper to his function, 
But the word is now seldom heard; the 
“primicier” of St. Denis is among the 
few instances where it is still retained. 
PRIOR, PRIORESS. It is doubt- 
ful whether the word “ prior” was used 
in either of the senses which it has borne 
for many centuries past—that is, as signi- 
fying either the ruler of an independent 
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monastery, or the coadjutorand second-in- 
command of an abbot, before the ponti- 
ficate of Celestine V. in the thirteenth 
century. ‘The older term was prepositus, 
rovost; thus Beda speaks of St. Cuth- 
rt having been pre@positus under the 
Abbot Eata, first at Melrose and after- 
wards at Lindisfarne! Whenever the 
term ‘‘ prior” occurs in relation to monks 
before the thirteenth century, it is said to 
be used in a loose sense, as signifying 
merely one who on account of greater are 
or other ground of superiority ranked 
above his fellows. The duties of a prior, 
OF prepositus, are thus described by 
Isidore: “To the prepostus belongs the 
charge of the monks, the carrying on of 
lawsuits, the management of the estates, 
the cropping of the fields, the planting 
and cultivation of vineyards, acquaintance 
with the law. the erection of buildings, 
the work of the carpenters and the 
smiths.”? The prior claustralis, being 
next to the abbot in the monastery, and 
appointed by him, generally for life, had 
the inspection and control of the decant, 
or deans [Drcanus], and was expected to 
maintain discipline firmly among the 
monks, for which purpose he might use 
the lesser excommunication. The prior 
conventualis was the master in his own 
house ; under him there was generally a 
sub-prior. Yet there were several dis- 
tinct positions, all of which might be 
described as priorates. For (1) in a place 
with a special history—e.g. Durham, 
where the mighty memory of the abbot- 
bishop St. Cuthbert coloured and modi- 
fied all that was done for nine centuries— 
the bishop of the see might huld a quasi- 
abbatial position in the monastery out of 
which the see first arose; in which case 
the head of the monastery could orly be 
a prior. But the Prior of Durham, mo- 
dest as the name might sound, was a 
eater personage than most abbots. 
ndly, @ cell, or obedience, the offshoot 
of some larger monastery, was always 
overned by a prior. «A conventual prior 
In this sense was often a person of little 
dignity or consequence, both from havin 
@ very small community to govern, and 
because the property with which the cell 
was endowed was small. Thirdly, the 
superiors of the houses of regular canons 
(Augustinians, Arroasians, and—orizin- 
ally—Preemonstratensians) were always 
called priors, never abbots. St. Dominic, 
who adopted the rule of St. Austin for 


1 Bed. iv. 27. 
9 Thomassin, & lib 68. 
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his friars, probably on this account put 
their houses under prtors. 

A prioress under an abbess held nearly 
the same position as a claustral prior, 
and prioresses governing their own houses 
were like conventual priors. (Thomassin; 
Smith and Cheetham.) 

PRISCILLIANISTS. The follow: 
ers of Priscillian, bishop of Avilain Spair 
(the birthplace of St. Theresa), in the 
fourth century. An Kgyptian named 
Mark brought the Manichean doctrines 
into Spain, and seduced by them the 
Bishops Instantius and Salvianus, besides 
other important or wealthy persons, of 
whom Priscillian was one. The sect was 
conderaned by a synod held at Saragossa 
in 380; but even after this Instantius and 
Salvianus ventured to raise Priscillian to 
the see of Avila. The Emperor Gratian 
vacillated ; but when the usurper Max- 
imus came into power, he listened to the 
complaints of Idacius and Ithacius, the 
representatives of the majority of the 
Spanish bishops, and caused Priscillian 
and several of his adherents (384) to be 
tried before his own tribunal at Treves. St. 
Martin, who happened to be at Treves at 
the time, vainly endeavoured to dissuade 


Maximus from bringing a question of 
heresy before a secular court. Priscillian, 


the widow Euchrocia, and several others, 
were condemned and put to death. St 
Martin was 89 eriavedt and shocked by 
this, that for a long time he refused to 
communicate with Ithacius, and would 
not go near the Court. The heresy lin- 
gered on in Spain during the fifth century, 
and was not entirely extinct at the date 
of the Council of Braga, 563. 
PRIVATE MASSES. (See Mass. 
PRIVATION. [See SusrEnsion. 
PRIVILEGE. “A private enact- 
ment, granting some special benefit or 
favour, against or outside the law.”' [¢ 
differs from a dispensation in that this 
last usually refers to a single act, such as 
& marriage, or the reception of orders, 
whereas a privilege presupposes and legal- 
ises many acts done in pursuance of it. 
It differs from a grace or benefaction, be- 
cause the latter is confined to the good 
which it operates once for all, whereas a 
privilege confers on its possessor immunit 
in regard to every act of the kind privi- 
leged, as much as if he had obtained the 
sanction of the law. A privilege may be 
granted by word of mouth as well as by 
deed. Privileges are either agasmet the 
law (as when the duty of paying tithes, 
' Ferraris. 
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er that of submitting to the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary, is remitted to certain 
persons or communities), or it is beyond 
or outside the law—namely, when it au- 
thorises acts which the Jaw does not for- 
bid, but which are orly allowable to 
particular persons, such as the power of 
absolving in reserved cases, or of dispens- 
ing, and the like. Again, privileges are 
divided into real, personal, and mixed; 
the first being primarily annexed to some 
thing (a place, or a building, ora dignity), 
and indirectly extended to the persons by 
whom the thing is owned or enjoyed ; the 
second being primarily granted to some 
person, regarded as an individual; the 
third being granted to classes of persons— 
eg. the pa of clerics, or students, 
or soldiers. any other distinctions are 
noted by the canonists. It is obvious 
that only that authority can establish a 
privilege which is competent to frame 
and enforce a law. Concession made by 
such an authority is the usual source of a 
privilege; it may, however, also be ac- 

uired by prescription. A third way is 
that of communication, of which the 
mendicant orders furnish a brilliant ex- 
ample, since every such order enjoys by 
communication, not only every privilege 
ever granted to any other mendicant in- 
atitute, but also those granted to any of 
the non-mendicant orders. 

The chief privileges appertaining to 
clerical or monastic persons have been 
incidentally stated in the articles BisHop, 
Axsbot, Deacon, Priest, Monx, Non, 
&c.; but there are two unportant privi- 
leges belonging to the entire clerical body, 
which may here be noticed. These are 
the privileges of the tribunal and the 
canon (prtvilegta fort et canonis), The 
first is the exemption of the clergy 
from the secular tribunals in criminal and 
civil causes: an exemption of the highest 
value in barbarous times, but less desir- 
able in those more civilised, and now in 

oint of fact hardly anywhere enjoyed. 
The privilege of the canon consists in the 
excommunication (under the fifteenth 
canon of the Second Lateran Council), 
with reservation of absolution to the Pope, 
of any one who has “ laid violent hands on 
cleric or monk.” (Ferraris, Privilegium ; 
Soglia, ii. § iii.) 

PRIVILEGED ALTAR. (1) An 
altar, such as the seven privileged altars 
in St. Peter's, b area | which certain 
indulgences may be gaine 

(2) An altar at which Votive Masses 
way be said even on certain feasts which 
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are doubles. There are often altars of 
this kind at places of pilgrimage. 


(8) Altars with a plenary indulgence 
for a soul in RungAtOry attached to all 
Masses said at them for the dead. The 

rivilege continues, even if a new altar 
erected, provided it be in the same 
place and under the same title. All 
altars are privileged on All Souls’ Day. 
Sometimes the privilege is personal—t.e, 
a priest may have the privilege of gaining 
the plenary indulgence always, or on cer 
tain occasions, when he offers Mass for 
the dead, without respect to the altar at 
which he says it. The local privilege is 
only granted to fixed altars, the personal 
may be used even at portable altars. The 
Mass must be a Requiem Mass, if the 
rubrics permit it to be said on that day. 
This privilege is not withdrawn in the 
general suspension of indulgences during 
a jubilee. (Probst, art. Altar, in the 
new edition of the “ Kirchenlexikon.”) 

PROBANILISM. (See Monrss 
THEOLOGY. | 

PRocESsromws. The word in ‘ts 
wider sense is used of the solemn entrance 
of the clergy to the altar for Mass, Vespers, 
&c., or of their return after service to the 
sacristy. The oldest Ordo Romanus, about 
the year 720, contains elaborate directions 
for a procession of this kind. At pro- 
cessious in a more restricted sense persons 
march together in public, that they ay 
express their gratitude to God, beseec 
his mercy, or do honour to the living or 
the dead. Processions with the first of 
these objects are called processions simply, 
those with the second are also known as 
“ Litanise,” “ Rogationes,” “ Stationes,” 
“ Supplicationes,” “ Exomologesea.” Pro- 
cessions al the visitation, &c., of a bisho 
and at funerals are instances of the thi 
class. Processions are also classified, 
according as they are made with or with- 
out the Blessed Sacrament, relics, statues 
of the Blessed Virgin or the saints. 
Lastly, there are extraordinary processions 
ordered by ecclesiastical authority for 
some special cause, and ordinary ones 
prescribed by the common ritual law of 
the Church. To the latter class the pro- 
cessions on Candlemas, Palm Sunday, 
St. Mark’s Day, three Rogation Days, 
Corpus Christi, and at funerals belong. 
Each procession has a head, whowalks last, 
those tein g nearest him who are highest in 
dignity and the juniors walking in frent, 
The chief person, if « priest, wears biretta, 
stole, surplice, and sometimes also cope}; 
if he bears the Blessed Sacrament, always 
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a cope and humeral veil. A bishop wears 
his mitre and pastoral staff; but in pro- 
cession with the Blessed Sacrament and 
with a particle of the True Cross (8.C.R. 
Sept. 2, 1690), the head must not be 
sovered, and then the bishop's staff is 
carried behind, his mitre before him. 
The baldacchino always carried over 
the Blessed Sacrament may also be 
used, where it is the custom, with 
particles of the True Cross and other in- 
struments of the Passion (S.0O.R. 27 Maii, 


1826). It is also used to honour the 
bishop—e.g. at his solemn entrance into a 
church. The colour of the vestments and 


the prayers said vary with the occasion of 
the procession. An out-door procession 
always starts from and ends by pete 
to the church, but sometimes severa 
churches are visited in the course of the 
procession. The bishop may compel the 
attendance even of religious at processions 
under pain of censure, unless their rule 
obliges them to entire seclusion (S.0.R. 
18 Martii, 1679). 

Prqcessions, at least in the case of 
funerals, were known in the Church 
during the time of heathen persecution. 
(See, e.g., “ Acta Martyr. S. Cypriani ”). 
The litanies or penitential processions are 
thought by some to be mentioned by 
Basil (Ep. 207, “Ad Neoc.”; but see the 
Benedictine note). Festal processions 
are spoken of as an ancient custom by 
Ambrose (Ep. 40, § 16, ad Theodos.). The 
procession on St. Mark’s Day was old and 
establ.shed in the time of St. Gregory the 
Great, and was perhaps a survival in 
® purified form of the procession on the 
same day in honour of the goddess Robigo 
(Ovid, “ Fasti,” iv. 906) ; processions with 
relics were common in the fourth century. 
(See, e.g., August. “Conf.” ix. 7; Socrates, 
“H. 2.” iii, 18.) Gregory of Tours 
(“ Hist. Franc.” v. 4) mentions the custom 
of carrying banners in processions. Pro- 
cessions are in fact a natural means 
common to all religions of publicly ex- 
pressing the feelings of the heart, and are 
taken by an obvious symbolism asa figure 
of the Christian journey through this life 
to the next. (For further information 
seo FuneRats; Corpus Curist1; Roga- 
r10ns, &c.). 

PROCESSION OF THE HOLY 
GHOST FROM THE FATHER AND 
THE SOM. The addition made to the 
Nicene Creed at Constantinople in 381 
mentions only the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Father, and this for a 
plain reason. The definitions of the 
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Council were directed against the Mace- 
donians, who denied the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost and supposed that he was 
created, lize all else which is not God, 
through the Son. The Council, on the 
contrary, denied that the Third Persor 
was to be placed in the category of 
creaturee at all. It uffirmed his proces. 
sion from the Father, and so in effect 
denied that he was created through the 
Son or owed his existence to Him, in the 
same sense that creatures do. Whether 
the Spirit did or did not eternally proceed 
from the Son, was a question which did 
not come before the assembly. For a long 
time after, there was no controversy on this 
point. Theodore of Mopsuestia (Mansi, 
“Concil.” iv. 1848) says of the Holy Ghost: 
“ Neither do we regard him as the Son or 
as having received existence thruugh the 
Son.” And so Theodoret, criticising the 
ninth anathema of St. Cyril, declares he 
will admit the Spirit’s procession from 
the Father, but by no means “ that he has 
existence” (ryv Umapfw éxov) from the 
Son or through the Son.' Great aue 
thorities—Bellarmin, Petavius, and 
Garnier—have seen in Theodoret’s criti- 
cism the first rise of the famous contro- 
versy on the double procession. This 
view is very far from certain. In all 
probability Theodoret simply meant to 
separate the existence of the Spirit from 


that of creatures. (So Kuhn, “ Trinitita- 
lehre,” p. 484 seg.) 
However, the theology of the Church 


was forced to consider the eternal rela- 
tions of the Secund and Third Persons. If 
both alike proceeded from the Father, 
then how was the Spirit distinct from the 
Son P Why were there not two Sons? 
The difficulty met in West and East with 
two answers, different at least in form :— 
1. The Latin formula is contained in 
the early creed falsely ascribed to St. 
Athanasius—“ The Holy Ghost is from 
the Father and the Son.” So Hilary, 
“‘ De Trin.” ii. 20 ; Augustine, “ De Trin. 
iv. 20. These appear to be the oldest 
testimonies,* for Tertullian’s “a Patre per 
Filium ” (“ Adv. Prax.” 4) canscarcely be 
regarded as a direct and certain reference 
to eternal procession. There is no need 
to quote later writers. Petavius (“ Trin.” 
vii. 8) says he only knew of one single 


t The text will be found in the works of St, 
Cyril, Migne’s reprint, vol. ix. ool. 482. 

? Ambrose (De —— S.i.11) says the 
Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the 
Son. But in this place “procedere” meang 
‘‘to be sent.” 


ca 
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Latin author—viz. Rusticus the Deacon, 
who ever doubted the correctness of the 
surrent Latin formula. St. Augustine (“In 
Joann.” Tract. xcix. and in many other 

laces) proves the procession of the Spirit 
bom the Son, from the fact that the 
former is called the “Spirit of the Son” 
(Gal. iv. 6), and again because the Son, 
while on earth, gave the Holy Ghost the 
temporal mission by, implying eternal 
procession from, the Son. St. Augustine 
clearly explains (“ De Trin.” v. cap 14)' 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father 
and Son, not as from two principles, but 
as from one. St. Anselm, in his treatise 
on the procession of the Holy Ghost (cap. 
18 al. 47), answers the objection of the 
schismatic Greeks, that the Latins asserted 
the procession of the Spirit from the 
Father and the Son as from two principles, 
by denying the eget fact. The Spirit, 
he says, proceeds from the Father and 

, not in so far as they are distinct 
from, but in so far as they are one witn, 
each other. St. Thomas argues (I. qu. 
xxxvi. a. 2) that ifthe Holy Ghost did not 
proceed from the Son, there would be 
no real distinction between them, since in 
the Trinity the Persons are only distin- 
guished from each other by mutual rela- 
tion, This is no more than the develop- 
ment of a gs laid down by St. 
A ine and other Fathers. It was, 
however, rejected by the Scotists. 

2. The Greek athers commonly ex- 
pressed their belief by another formula— 
vis. “from the Father through the Son,” 
mtending by this mode of expression to 
guard the doctrine that the Father is the 

inciple or ultimate source of the God- 
oad. This form was not unknown in the 
Weat, for it occurs, ¢g., in St. Hilary 
“ De Trin.” xii. “ex te,” addressed to the 
ather, “ per eum ”), and implies, instead 
of excluding, the belief that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Son as well as 
from the Father. Moreover, some Greek 
Fathers actually use the Latin form. 
St. Epiphanius does so again and again (76 
8¢ y wvevpa €€ apdorépwy, “ Iaer.” 74, 
7; x Tov watpds Kal rov viov, “ Ancorat.” 
8; dpa Oeds x marpds kat viov rd 
wveipa, tb. 9). Sodoes St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria, who says the Spirit is “ the Spirit 
of Christ and his mind,” and no mere 
minister, since He “ knows without teach- 
ing all that appertains to Him from whom 
and in whom He is ” (“In Joann.” xiv. 25- 
6, p. 837, ed. Aubert). Other great 
’ Fatencdum est Patrem et Filium princi- 
(um esse Spiritus Sancti, non duo principia.” 


Fathers of the Greek Church cléarly 
express their belief in the double proces- 
sion. Thus, St Athanasius asserts “ it is 
not the Spiri which knits the word to 
the Father, but rather the Spirit receives 
from the Word” (Orat. iii. “Contr. 
Arian.” 24, p. 454 in the Benedictine 
edition); and again, “Such as we have 
found the proper relation (?3:dr7ra) of the 
Son to the Father, such we shall find is 
that of the Spirit to the Son, and as the Son 
says, ‘ All that the Father has is mine, 
so we shall find all this through the Son 
and in the Spirit” (“ Ad Serap.” iii. 1, p. 
552) ; and then he quotes the “ Spirit of 
the Son ” (Gal. iv. d) and other places in 
which he iscalled both the Spint of the 
Father and of the Son. speaks of 
the Spirit as the “ utterance ” of the Son 
(pnpa 8¢ viov rd rvevpa, “Contr. Eunom.” 
v. p. 304, ed. Benedict.; see also sb. ii, 
34, p. 271. In iii. 1, p. 272, the clause 
map’ avrov roclvut éyov xat GAws rhs alrias 
éxeivms enupeévoy is spurious) A very 
late Father, St. John of Damascus, is the 
first to reject the Latin statement that 
the rey Ghost proceeds from the Son 
(€& viod 88rd mvetvpa ov Aéyopev, “ Do Fide 
Orthodox.” i. 8); and although St. Thomas 
and Petavius consider this an error on 
his part, Le Quien gives strong reasons 
for supposing that he only meant to deny 
that the Son is the ultimate principle of 
the procession or a principle of it at all, 
so far as He is distinct from the Father. 
Up to this point, then, we meet with 
nothing but a difference of words, like 
that which divided the West from most 
of the Orientals on the use of the term 
hypostasis; and for a long time each 
part of the Church was allowed to go 
its own way in peace. Pope Hormis- 
das, in a letter to Justin in 621, states 
the double procession in the Latin form 
(“ proprium Sp. 8. ut a Patre et Filio 
rocederet sub una sukstantia deitatis,” 
ansi, vill. 521), and met apparently with 
no opposition. Maximus (“ Ad Marin.” 
ed. Combetis, p. 70 seg.) shows that 
some Greeks (as Le Quien thinks, Mono- 
thelites) raised a difficulty on the matter; 
but Maximus shows thet both formule 
expressed the same truth. So, on the 
other hand, Pope Hadrian, in a letter to 
Charlemagne, defends the Greek formula 
against the attack of some Latins 
oe xiii, 760 seg.). The Latin 
ormula was violently denounced about 
the same time by John, a Greek monk, 
otherwise unknown, who ch the 
Latin monks on Mount Olivet with heresy, 
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but no great result followed. (See the 
documents in Le Quien, “ Diss. Damasc.” 
i. § xill. seg.) 

Unfortunately, the difference of words 
was used by Photius after his condem- 
nation at me, and again when the 
schism was renewed by Cerularius, as a 
means of exciting hatred against the 
Latina. And the strife became more 
bitter after the addition of the “ Filioque ” 
to the Creed even in the local Church of 
tome. Enough has been said on these 
subjects in the articles on the Greek 
Church and on the Creeds, But some- 
thing remains to be added here on the 
doctrine of the Schismatic Greeks. 

Had they merely anathematised the 
Latin formula because they thought it 


implied two principles of spiration, had 
they merely denied the nght of the Fore 
to permit the addition to the Creed, 


this would have been proof of a schismati- 
cal spirit, but would not in itself have 
involved heresy on the doctrine of the 
Trinity. In fact, however, the Greeks, 
beginning with a factious oppositicn to 
the Latin terminology, ended in a denial 
of the Catholic doctrine. Although the 
Greek Fathers, says Le Quien, and St. 
John of Damascus, to whom the Greeks 
constantly appealed, taught the eternal 
rocession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father through the Son, the schismatics 
with one consent, from Cerularius to 
Beccus (i.e. till about 1274), denied al 
eternal procession of the Spirit throug 
the Son, and simply admitted that the 
ifts or temporal manifestation of the 

oly Ghost came through the Son. (Le 
Quien, loc. ct. § xlviil.) Here of course 
is an absolute opposition, not of termino- 
logy, but of doctrine. 

A new opinion was devised in a 
council held against the Patriarch Beccus, 
who became Catholic. Examination 
showed that the form in St. John Dan.,, 
‘from the Father through the Son,” 
referred to eternal procession. ‘Thereupon 
Gregory of Cyprus, the schismatical suc- 
ceasor of Beccus, advanced the theory that 
the Holy Ghost proceeded from the 
Father through the Son, not in respect to 
existence, but to effulgence (cis aidiov Ex- 
gavow). There was, according to him, 
an eternal effulgence, improperly called 
the Spirit, produced by the Father through 
the Son, or rather by all three Persons 
(Le Quien, § xlix.1.). This was a prelude 
to the notion of the Palamites, the kernel 
of which consisted, as Combefia puts it, 
im this, that they considered the evepynuara 
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and gifts of the Spirit to be eternal and 
Tiana (Combefis apud Mansi, xxvi, 

At Florence, Mark of Ephesus began 
by a simple objection to the insertion of 
the ‘ Filioque” in the Creed; but later 


on he asserted that “through the Son” 
meant “with the Son,” denying any 
other relation between the second and 


third Persons. Many more instances of 
Greek theologians who knowingly and of 
set panne opposed the Catholic dectrine 
will be found in Petavius (“ De Trin.” vii. 
15). (A very full and accurate account of 
the whole history of the controversy is 
given in the first of the dissertations 
refixed by Le Quien to his edition of 
t. John of Damascus. We have also 
derived much help from Petavius, “ De 
Trinitate,” and Kuhn, “ Trinitiétalehre.”) 
PROCURATOR. The authorised 
agent or representative of another (Fr. 
procureur). Thus it answers toa “ proxy,” 
when the question is of a marriage which 
one of the parties contracts through a 
representative, and to a “sponsor,” when 
the question is of 2 baptism where one 
or both of the god-parents are not able to 
be present. Ineither of the above senses, 
@ procurator contracts spiritual affinity 
not to himself, but to his principal. A 
procurator is such either in respect of law- 
suits entered upon, or in respect of busle 
ness transactions; in the first case he is 
judicialts, in the other eatray $8. 
The procurators or official agents of 
monasteries of nuns should not bold office 


more than three years. (Ferraris, Procu- 
rator.) 

PROFESSION OF FAITH. (Ses 
CREEDs. | 


PROFESSION, RELIGIOUS. A 
religious or regular profession is “a pro» 
mise freely made and lawfully accepted, 
whereby a person of the full uired, 
alter the completion of a year of ora ion, 
binds him- (or her-) self to a particular 
religious institute approved by the 
Church.”! The full age required is 
sixteen years, reckoned from the day of 
birth.? The year of novitiate or proba- 
tion must have been continuous; so that 
it the novice had interrupted it even for 
so short a time as two hours, eg. by 
leaving the monastery with the intention 
of entering some other order, the year 
would have to be de novo, from the 
date when he renewed his resolution of 

1 Ferraris. 

2 Conc. Trid. sess. xxv ©. 15, De Reg of 
Moa. 
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seeking admission to the order. More- 
over, the year of probation must be spent 
in the religious habit, and in a monastery 
or other house designed for the purpose or 
approved by the Holy See. 

By being “freely made” is meant, 
with entire personal liberty, with the 
free command over one’s own property, 
and without prejudice to the rights of 
third parties, Thus neither a slave, nora 
married person (without the consent of 
the other spouse), nor a bishop already 
consecrated (without a Papal dispensa- 
tion), can be validly professed. 

The matter of the promise is, the three 
essential vows of religion, poverty, obe- 
dience, and chastity, and any other vow 
or vows peculiar to the institute which 
the candidate is entering. 

The following is an outline of the 
manner of profession of a nun, as pre- 
scribed in the “ Pontiticale Romanum :”— 

“The Pontifical office is recited as far 
as the Gospel. The novices, habited as 
during their probationary year, each ac- 
companied by two veiled religious, are led 
from the convent into the church, and go 
up two and two into the sanctuary; there 
they kneel; and the priest, officiating in 
the character of archpriest, requests of the 
bishop, seated on his throne before the 
altar, that they may be consecrated. The 
bishop asks whether they are fit and 
worthy, and being assured that they are, 
bids them come up. They obey, and 
range themselves in a semicircle round 
the bishop, who, after a short exhortation, 
says to them in a loud vuice, ‘Are you 
willing to persevere in the observance of 
holy chastity P’ Each of them declares 
her willingness aloud, and after placing 
her joined hands between those of the 
bishop, pronounces her perpetual vows. 
They return to their former place, and 
kneel down, with heads bowed to the 
ground ; the bishop knee!s in front of the 
altar, and the choir sings the Litanies. 
After the sentence, ‘ Ut omnibus fidelibus 
defunctis,’ &c., and the response, the 
bishop rises, and with his mitre on, and 
the crosier in his hand, solemnly blesses 
the newly-professed, saying, ‘ Vouchsafe, 
O Lord, to bless and consecrate these Th 
servants.’ ‘The response is made, ‘We 
beseech Thee, hear us.’ 

“After the Litanies the professed 
rise, ‘ Veni, Creator,’ is sung, and they 
withdraw into e robing-room to change 
their dress. The bishop blesses the ditler- 
ent articles of their future costume, and 
Gret of all the habit, which they imme- 
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diately put on. They reappear, two as 4 
two, and again form a semicircle row d 
the bishop, who, after the prayers, &., 
set down in the ritual, puta the veil on 
the head of each, the ring on her finger, 
and the bridal wreath on her head. After 
several solemn benedictions the Mass con- 
tinues. At the Ollertory the professed 
come up to lay their offerings on the altar, 
and at the Communion the bishop imparte 
to them the sacred particles which he has 
consecrated for them.”? 

With regard to the rite of profession, 
as also the minimum of age suk length of 

robation, there is considerable diversity 
in the various approved rules of different 
orders. 

The effects of profession are, first, that 
nothing short of a Papal dispensation, 
which would only be given in extremely 
rare and altogether exceptional cases, can 
warrant the professed in returning to the 
world. A religious in any other order 
can pass into that of the Carthusians, on 
account of its great austerity. To pass 
from one order into another which has an 
easier rule is not permitted without 
Papal dispensation. A valid profession 
secures to its subject the right of main- 
tenance in the convent during life, and 
the enjoyment of all the richts and privi- 
leges of the ecclesiustical state. It annuls 
any simple vow previously contracted 
which could not be made compatible with — 
the exact observance of the rule. It can- 
cels a promise of marriage, and even & 
marriage itself, if not consummated, It 
releases its subject, so far as ordination is 
concerned, from the irregularity conse 
quent on illegitimacy ; finally, it invests 
the convent with the ownership of any 
property belonging to the professed at the 
date of profession, and also of any subse- 
queue) acquired, (lerraris, Regular 

rofessio.) 

PROMOTION PBR SALTUM. 
[See OrpINatTIon. ] 

PROMULGATION. That a law 
should bind, it is necessary that it should 
be adequately promulgated or published. 
From and after the date of pe promul- 
gation those whom the law concerns are 

resumed to be acquainted with it, and 

come liable to the penalties which dis 

obedience entails in case of any infraction 

of it. Papal rescripts are promulgated 

by ee tn acte Flore? and 

by being affixed to the gates of the Vati- 
1 Wetzer and Welte, art. by Permaneder. 


* The Piazza of the Campo di Fiore is not 
far from the Roman Chancery. 
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ean; whence came the expression “ Publi- 
catio urbi et orbi facta.” The diocesan 
ordinances and pastorals of bishops are, in 
general, transmitted by them to the rural 
deans, who forward copies to the paro- 
chial clergy under them; but where the 
number of the clergy is not very large, 
they receive such missives direct from the 
bishop. In either case, the parish priest 
(or missionary rector, as the case may be), 
completes the promulgation by reading 
from the pulpit those portions which con- 
cern the laity, and affixing the document 
to the doors of his church. 

Among the pernicious doctrines of 
modern bureaucracy is that which, while 
denying validity to Papal or episcopal con- 
stitutions unless specially promulgated, 
makes such pal eee dependent on 
the consent of the civil government. The 
exercise by tle Pope and the hierarchy 
of their divinely-conferred function of 
ruling the flock of Christ is thus circum- 
scribed, and may at any time be rendered 
nugatory by a hostile government. 

PROPAGANDA. ‘Tlie sacred con- 
gregation of Cardinals de propaganda 
fide, commonly called the Congrevation 
of Propaganda, which had been contem- 
plated by Gregory XIII., was practically 
established by Gregory XV. (1622) to 
guard, direct, and promote the foreivn 
missions. Urban vil (1623-1644) in- 
stituted the “ College of Propaganda” as 
part of the same design, where young men 
of every nation and language might be 
trained for the priesthood, and prepared for 
the evangelic warfare against heathenism 
or heresy. The management of this col- 
lege the Pope entrusted to the Congrega- 
tion. Urban caused the present building 
to be erected, from the designs of Bernini. 
The College possesses a library of 30,000 
volumes, among which are the translations 
of a great number of Chinese works, and 
a large collection of Oriental MSS. At- 
tached to the library is the Museo Borgia, 
which contains several interesting MSS. 
service-books, and autographs, and a col- 
lection of objects sent home by the mis- 
sionaries from the countries vier they 
are stationed, including an extraordinary 
assortment of ‘Hola, The annual ex- 
amination of the pupils, which takes pee 
in January (on the day before the Ep 
phany), is an interesting scene, which few 
travellers who are then in Rome omit to 
attend; the paps reciting poetry and 
speeches in t 
companied also by music, as performed in 
their respective countries. The number 
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of pupils was, by the laat return, 142." 
[See Conarrgations, Roman. | 

PROPERTY. [See CourcH Pro 
PERTY. | 

PROPHECY. (1) Twelve lvssons 
from the Prophets are sung after the 
blessing of the Paschal candle and before 
the blessing of the font on Holy Saturday. 
They were meant originally for the in- 
struction of the catechumens. It is evi- | 
dent from the Sacramentaries and medisval 
writers on ritual that the number varied 
very considerably in diferent placea and 
at different times (Merat. on Gavant. Tom. 
I. p. iv. tit. 10). 

(2) Lessons from the Prophets at 
Mass are mentioned by Justin, and were a 
regular feature in the Gallic, Ambrosian, 
and Spanish Liturgies. In Rome and 
Africa, as a rule there was no lesson in 
the Mass from the Old Testament (Le 
Brun, tom. iii. disa, 1). Still, instances of 
such lessons occur, @g. on the [Ember 
Saturday in Whitsun week, and occasion- 
ally, e.g. on Friday in the same week, a 
lesson from the Prophets replaces the 
Fpistle. 

(3) “ Prophetia” was the name in the 
Galiican Mass for the Benedictus. It 
was followed by a ‘‘ Collectio post prophe- 
tiam.” (Le Brun, Tom. III. diss. iv. a. 3.) 

PROPOSITIONS, CONDEMNED. 
From the earliest times the Church has 
condemned heretical propositions, The 
Fst General Council, for example, ana- 
thematised certain propositions of Arius, 
But the Church also condemns proposi- 
tions which are not indeed heretical, but 
are opposed in some lesser d to 
soundness in the faith. Thus in 1418 
Martin V. (bull “Inter Cunctas”) pro- 
posed thirty-nine articles for the examina- 
tion of persons suspected of agreement with 
Wyclif and Huss. Of these the eleventh 
puts the question whether they hold that 
of the forty-five propositions of Wyclif 
and Huss, condemned at the Council of 
Constance, all are uncatholic, and of these, 
some heretical, “ some erroneous, others 
rash and seditious, others offensive to 
io ears.” Such condemnations have 

en very common in the modern Church. 
Sometimes, as in the bull “ Unigenitus,” 
the propositions have been condemned 
lobo—t.e. a number of propositions have 
en condemned as respectively heretical, 
false, scandalous, &c. Sometimes, as in 
the “ Auctorem fidei” against the Jansen- 


elr several languages, ac- | ist synod of Pistoia, eaca proposition bas 


® particular censure attached to it. 
1 Murray's Handbook for Rome, 1967. 
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We may thus explain the meaning of 
the terms of censure. A proposition is 
“ heretical ” when it is directly opposed to 
a truth revealed by God and proposed by 
the Church ; “ erroneous,” when it is con- 
tradictory to a truth deduced from two 
premises, one an article of faith, the other 
Daturally certain ; “proximate to error,” 
when opposed to a proposition deduced 
with great probability from principles of 
faith; “hseresim sapiens,” when it is 
capable of a good sense, but seems in the 
circumstances to have an heretical mean- 
- ng; “evil sounding” or “‘otfensive to 
pious ears,” when opposed to piety and 
the reverence due to divine things accord- 
ing to the common mode of speaking; 
“scandalous,” when it gives occasion to 
think or act amiss ; “rash,” when opposed 
to the common sense of the Church in 
matters of faith and morals. This ac- 
eount is taken from Viva, “ De Fide;” but 
Melchior Oanus (“De Loc. Theol.” lib. 
xii. cap. x.) shows that opinions have 
varied much on the precise import of the 
minor censures, There is a well-known 
work on the “ Propositiones Damnats ” 
hy the Jesuit Viva. 

PROTESTANT. The origin of the 
name was as follows. At the first Diet 
of Spires (1526) a decree was agreed to, to 
the effect that, pending the convocation of 
a general council, every pone of the 
German Empire should be free to execute 
the imperial edict of Worms (1521, by 
which Lutner and his doctrine had been 
condemned) in such a manner as was con- 
sistent with his being prepared to answer 
for his conduct to God and the Em- 

ror. The adoption of this decree 
ed in practice to much discord and con- 
fusion, the princes of the different states 
being emboldened by it to make and en- 
force within their own territories any 
arrangements about religion that might 
be agreeable to them. Thus, in states 
and cities where the Lutheran opinions 

revailed, the Catholic worship was often 
forbidden. At the Second Diet of Spires 
(1529) the majority adopted a new decree 
to this effect: that those states which 
had hitherto observed the edict of Worms 
should continue to observe it; that the 
other states, in which the new opinions 
had been introduced, should not, pending 
the meeting of the council, make any 
fresh changes in regard to religion; and 
that, in these last-named states, no preach- 
ing against the Sacrament of the altar 
should be permitted, the Mass should not 
be abolished, and, if Lutheranism had 
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gained the <: pper hand, the Catholics were 
not to be prevented from hearing Mass. 
Against this decree the Lutheran mino- 
rity in the Diet (chiefly Duke Frederic of 
Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, and 
Albert of Brandenburg) protested; the 
meaning of the protest being that the dis- 
sentient princes did not intend to tolerate 
Catholicism within their borders. The 
followers of Luther objected to being 
called Lutherans; the name of “ Evan- 
gelical,” which Luther approved, the 
Catholics would not concede. Hence the 
name “ Protestant,’ which implied nothing 
itive, and might be used indifferently 
y all who rejected the authority of the 
Church, came easily mto use by common 
consent. (Mohler, “ Kirchengeschichte,” 
vol. iii.) 

PROTONOTARY (rparos, sota- 
rius). In early times this title, which 
seems to have been first used at Constan- 
tinople in the eighth century, meant “the 
chief of the notaries,” and corresponded 
to primicerius notartorum, the term then 
in use at Rome. After 800, the title of 
protonotary was introduced in the West, 
and for a long time past it has designated, 
not the chief, but any member of the im- 
portant and dignified College of Proto- 
notaries Apostolic in the Roman Curia. 
oe and varied privileges are dee 
scribed by Ferraris. Tradition assigns te 
St. Clement in the first century the insti- 
tution of the notaries, seven in number; 
Sixtus V. raised the number to twelve. 
They are of two grades, a higher and a 
lower, P. de numero participanttum and 
P. titulares seu ectra numerum. Their 
function is to register the Pontifical acta, 
make and keep the official records of 
beatifications, &c., &c. (Ferraris; Smith 
and Cheetham.) 

PROTOPRESBYTER. The 
papas, or chief of the clergy of the second 
order, was anciently so culled in the 
Eastern Church. In the acta of the 
Synod of the Oak (401), Arsacius, tae 
protopresbyter of the Ohurch of Cou- 
stantinople, figures as a witness against 
his own archbishop, St. John Chryso- 
stom. Apparently the term was equiva- 
lent to “archpriest.” (Smith and te 
ham.) 

PrRovincE. The territory, com- 
prising usually several dioceses, within 
which an archbishop or metropolitan 
exercises jurisdiction. In rare cases—e.g. 
Glasgow and Olmiitz—there is an ach. 
bishop without su 

A wodern theory derives the 
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eial councils and metropolitans of the 
primitive Church by direct imitation from 
those assemblies and their presidents by 
which civil affairs were conducted in the 
various provinces uf the Roman Empire.! 
The president of such an assembly (xocvov, 
cencilzum) was, it is said, called the sacer- 
dos provincia; the members were called 
guvedpor or legati; here we have the 
original type of a metropolitan and bishops 
sitting in council. But till it can be 
shown that these cvvedpos were, as Chris- 
tian bishops were from the first, invested 
with permanent powers of government 
and administration within certain local 
limits, the resemblance of the two insti- 
tutions cannot be said to be very close. 
Of course there can be no doubt that the 
boundaries of many ecclesiastical provinces 
merely conformed themselves to those of 
the civil provinces; the convenience of 
such an arrangement would be obvious. 
[See ARcHBIsHOP; MerRoPOLITAN ; Dio- 
CESB. } 

PROVINCIAL. The religious who, 
being appointed either by the general of 
the order or by the chapter, bas the 
general superintendence of the affairs of 
the order within the limits of a certain 
province. These provinces have a greater 
or less geographical extension according 
to the number of monasteries established 
within them; when the monasteries are 
numerous, ceteris partbus the provinces 
will be small. In 1580 the residences and 
colleges of the Society of Jesus [JEsurts] 
were distributed among twenty-one pro- 
vinces ; this implies the existence of the 
same number of provincials. 

PROVISION, CANONICAL. By 
this is meant the regular conferring of, 
and induction into, ecclesiastical func- 
tions. It has three principal parts, or 
stages—designation, collation or insti- 
tution, and installation. [See BrsHor, IV.; 
NoMINATION ; COLLATION TO A BENEFICE; 
and INsTALLATION. | 

PROVOST (prepositus). Professor 
Cheetham has collected six different 
senses in which the word prepositus was 
used in the first eight centuries: (1) as 
the president or chairman of any meeting ; 
(2) as the chief of a body of canons; (3) 
as the second in authority under an 
abbot, or the head of a subordinate house 
jsee Prior]; (4) as that member of a 
chapter who manages the estates ; besides 
two senses of minor importance. Re- 
ferring to (2), the provost of a cathedral 


1 Art. “Bishor,” by Mr. Hatch, in Smith 
Cheetham. 
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chapter was anciently the archdeacon 
the provost of a collegiate chapter wae 
the frst dignitary among the canons. At 
the present day, in Austria, Prussia, 
Bavaria, and England, the cathedral 
chapters are presided over by provosts; 
in France and other parts of Germany 
by deans. In Austria the provost of a 
cathedral has the title and privileges of a 
prelate; the Provost of Munich the 
right of wearing tle mitre in processions. 
Provosts in Austria are nominated by the 
Emperor; in [Ingland and the other 
countries named, by the Pope. (Smith 
and Cheetham; Wetzer and Welte. 


PSEUDO-IsIDORE. [See Farsz 
DECRETALS. | 
PULPIT. The old custom was to 


pen from the altar or episcopal chair. 
ut apparently even in St, Augustine’s 
time the ambo originally meant for 
readers and singers, and large enough to 
hold several persons easily, was used for 
preaching, and so was raised and nar- 
rowed into the form of the pulpit. It 
should be placed on the Gospel side 
(S. C. R., February 20, 1862), unless 
that side is already occupied by the 
bishop’s throne. The bishop, according 
to the “Csr. Episc.,” should preach, if 
possible, from the throne or from a fald- 
stool at the altar. If this is inconvenient 
he should be accompanied to the pulpit 
by the two canons who assist at 
throne. (Montault, “Traité de la Oon- 
atruct., etc., des Eglises.”) 

PURGATORY. A place in which 
souls who depart this life in the grace of 
God suffer for atime because they stil 
need to be cleansed from venial, or have 
still to pay the tempora] punishmeat due 
to mortal sins, the guilt and the eternal 
dopa of which have been remit 

urgatory is not a place of probation, for 
the time of trial, the period during which 
the soul is free to choose eternal life or 
eternal death, ends with the separation of 
soul and body. All the souls in Purga- 
tory have died in the love of God, and 
are certain to enter heaven. But as yet 
they are not pure and holy enough to see 
God, and God's mercy allots them a place 
and a time for cleansing and preparation. 
At last, Christ will come to judge the 
world, and then there will be only two 

left, heaven and hell. 

The Councils of Florence (“ Decret. 
Unionis”) and Trent (“ Decret. de Pur- 
gat.” seas. xxv.; cf. sess. vi. can. 30, 
sess. xxii. “De Sacrific. Miss.” c. 2 et 


can. 8), define “that there is a Purgatory, 
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and that the souls detained there are 
seat ie by the prayers of the faithful 
and, above all, by the acceptable sacrifice 
of the altar.” Further the detinitions of 
the Church do not go, but the general 
teaching of theologians explains the doc- 
trine of the councils, and embodies the 

neral sentiment of the faithful. Theo- 
Sian, then, tell us that souls after death 
are cleansed from the stain of their venial 
sins by turning with fervent love to God 
and by detestation of those offences which 
marred, though they did not entirely 
destroy, their union with Him. St. 
‘Thomas and Suarez hold that this act of 
fervent love and perfect sorrow is made 
in the first instant of the soul’s separation 
from the body, and suftices of itself to 
remove all the stain of sin. (See the quo- 
tations in Jungmann, “ De Novissimis ” p. 
103.) Be this as it may, it is certain 
that the time of merit expires with this 
life, and that the debt of temporal pun- 
ishment must still be paid. The souls in 
Purgatory suffer the pain of loss—ée. 
they are in anguish, because their past 
sing exclude them for a season from the 
sight of God, and they understand in a 
degree previously impossible the infinite 
bliss from which they are excluded and 
the foulness of the least offence against 
the God who has created and redeemed 
them. They also undergo “ the punish- 
ment of sense "—4.¢. positive pains which 
afflict the soul, It is the common belief 
of the Western Church that they are 
tormented by material fire, and it is 
quite conceivable that God should give 
matter the power of constraining and 
afflicting even separated souls. But the 
Greeks have never accepted this belief, 
nor was it imposed upon them when they 
returned to Catholic unity at Florence. 
The saints and doctors of the Church 
describe these pains as very terrible. 
They last, no doubt, for very different 
lengths of time, and vary in intensity 
according to the need of individual cases. 
It is supposed that the just who are 
alive when Christ comes again, and who 
stand in need of cleansing, will be puri- 
fied in some extraordinary way—e.g. by 
the troubles of the last days, by vehement 
contrition, &c., but all this is mere con- 
jecture. In conclusion it must be re- 
membered that there is a bright, as well as 
e dark, side to Purgatory. The souls 
there are certain of their salvation, they 
are willing sufferers, and no words, ac- 
eording to St. Catherine of Genoa, can 
express the joy with which they are 
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filled, as they increase in union with God. 
She says their joy can be com to 


nothing except the greater joy of Paradise 
itself. (See tor numerous citations, Jung 
mann, “ De Noviss.” cap. 1, a. 6.) 

This may sutlice as an account or 
theolozical teaching on the subject. Ie 
must not be supposed that any such 
weight belongs to legends and specula 
tions which abound in medisval chronicles 
(see Maskell, ‘Monument. Rit.” vol. ii. p. 
Ixxi.), and which often appear in modern 
books. The Council of Trent (sess. xxv. 
Decret. de Purgat.), while it enjoins 
bishops to teach ‘the sound doctrine of 
Purgatory, handed down by the holy 
Fathers and councils,” bids A ee refrain 
“(in popular discourses” from those 
“more dificult and subtle questions 
which do not tend to editication,” and 
“to prohibit the publication and dis 
cussion of things which are doubtful or 
even appear false,” 

Scripture, it may be justly said, points 
to the existence of Purgatory. There is 
no fellowship between the darkness of 
sin and selfishness and God, “in whom 
there is no darkness at all,” so that the 
degree of our purity is the measure of 
our union with God here on earth. 
Perfect purity is needed that we may see 
God face to face. When God appears 
“we shall be like Him, for we shall sve 
Him as He is.” “ Every man who hath 
this hope in him purifieth himself, as he 
is pure” (1 John iii. 2, 3). ithout 
holiness “no man shall see the Lord” 
(Heb. xii. 14). This work of inner 
cleansing may be effected by our curre- 
spondence with grace. We sow as we 
reap : deeds of humility increase humility ; 
works of love deepen the love of God and 
man in the soul. Often, too, God’s mercy 
in this life weans the soul from the love of 
the world, and affliction may be a special 
mark of his compassion. “Whom the 
Lord loves He disciplines, and He 
8CO every son whom he receives 


(Heb. x. 6). Ho disciplines us “ for our 


, that we may te in his 
Sts ” (sb. 10). Now, it ts plain that 
in the. case of many good people this 
discipline has not done its work when 
death overtakes them. Many faults, eg. 
of bad temper, vanity and like, and 
infirmity consequent on more serious sins 
of which they have repented, cleave to 
them atill. Surely, then, the natural 
inference is that their preparation for 
heaven is completed after death. By 
painful discipline in this world or the 
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next God finishes the work in them which 
He has begun, and perfects it “unto the 
day of Jesus Christ ” (Phil. i. 6). 

We would ap to those general 
principles of Scripture rather than to 
particular texts often alleged in proof 
of Purgatory. We doubt if they con- 
tain an explicit and direct reference 
to it. St. Paul (1 Oor. iii. 10) speaks of 
some who will be saved “ yet as through 
fire,” but he seems to mean the fire in 
which Christ is to appear at the last. He 
himeelf, he says, has established the 
Corinthian church on the only possible 
foundation—viz. Jesus Christ. Others 
have built it up from this foundation, or, 
in other words, have developed the Chris- 
tian faith and life of its members, These 
teachers, however, must take care how 
they build, even on the one foundation. 
“ Each man’s work will be made manifest, 
for the day will show it, because it [the 
day of judgment] is revealed in fire, and 
the fire will test each man’s work of 
what kind it is: if any man’s work which 
he has built up [on the foundation] 
* remains, he will receive a reward ; if any 
man’s work is burnt down he will suffer 
1 te. he will forfeit the i 
reward and glory of good teachers , but 
he himself will be saved, but so as through 
fire.” The man who has built up with 
faulty material is depicted as still working 
at the building when the fire of Christ's 
coming seizes it and he himself escapes, 
but only asa man does from a house on 
fire, leaving the work which is consumed 
behind him. St. Paul, if we have caught 
his meaning, speaks of the end of the 
world, not of the time between death and 
judgment, and so, we think, does our Lord 
in Matt. xii, 82. The sin against the 
Holy Ghost, he tells us, will not be for- 
given, either “in this age” (é» rovra r¢ 
ai@u)—t.e. in the world which now is, 
or in the future age (év ro wéAAovrt)—4.¢. 
in the new world, or rather new period 
which is to be ushered in by the coming 
of the Messias in glory. There is no ho 
of forgiveness here or hereafter for the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, but it does not 
follow, and, granting our interpretation, 
it would be inconsistent with Catholic 
doctrine to believe, that other sins may be 
forgiven in the age to come. Thus, “ the 
age to come” would have precisely the 
same sense as the corresponding Hebrew 


words (Nah obiyn —see, ¢.9., “ Pirke 
Avoth,” cap. 4, and for many other 
festances Buxtorf, “ Lex Rabbin. et Chald. 
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sub voc. nowy), which is in itelf a 
strong argument, and the meaning we 
have given is fully supported by New 
Testament usage (see pervener Tow 
alivos dxeivov ruxeiy, Luc, xx. 35, and 
currédeta rov alavos, Matt. xiii. 89, 40, 
49, xxiv. 3, xxviii. 20—decisive 
as we venture to think). donatas 
decidedly rejects the sup allusion to 
Purgatory in Matt. v. 26, 26. “Be well- 
disposed to thine adversary [te the 
offended brother] ilar even till thou 
art on the way with him [¢«. it is never 
too soon and never, till life is over, too 
late to be reconciled], lest the adversary 
hand thee over to the judge, and the 
judge hand thee over to the officer, 
and thou be cast into Bara Amen, 
I say unto thee thou shalt not go out 
thence till thou shalt pay the last far- 
thing.” Maldonatus follows St. Augus- 
tine in the opinion that the “last far- 
thing ” will never and can never be paid, 
and that the punishment is eternal. Just 
in the same way it is said of the un- 
merciful slave (Luc. xviii. 34), that he 
was to be handed over to the tormentors 
“till he should pay all the debt.” Yets 
slave could never pay 80 enormous a@ 
sum as 10,000 talents. “Semper solvet, 
sed nunquam persolvet,” “ He will alwave 
pay, but never pay off,” is the happy 
comment of Remigius (and so 
and Augustine; see Trench, “ Parables,” 
. 164). The reader will find the various 
interpretations of ‘these texts fairly dis- 
cussed in Istius and Maldonatus or in 
Meyer. Déllinger, however (“ First 
of the Church,” p. 249), sees an “ unmis- 
takable reference ” to tory in Matt. 
xii. oa v. 26. ae 
n two special ways, writers o 
early Church, as Cardinal Newman points 
out (“ Development,” p. 385 seg.), were 
led to formulate the belief in Purgatory. 
In the articles on the sacrament of Pen- 
ance, we have shown the stre of 
rimitive belief in the need of satisfaction 


or sin by painful works, and in the 
article on Penance the rigour with which 


satisfaction was 6x Indeed, the 
belief in Purgatory lay dormant in the 
nmuitive Church to a certain extent, just 
use the fervour of the first Christians 
was 80 vehement, just because the severity 
of oe here might well be thought to 
exclude the need of purifying discipline 
after death. But what was to be thought 
of those who were reconciled on their 
death-bed, before their penance was ended 
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er ever becun, or in whom outward pen- 
ance for some cause or other had failed to 
do the whole of its work? Clement of 
Alexandria supplies a clear answer to 
this question: ‘‘ Even if a man passes out 
of the tlesh, he must put off his passions, 
ere he is able to enter the eternal dwel- 
ling, ... throuch much discipline, there- 
fore, stripping off his passions, our faith- 
ful man will yo to the mansion which is 
better than the former, bearing in the 
special penance which appertains to him 
(idtwpa THs peravoias) a very great punish- 
ment for the sins he has committed after 
baptism” (‘ Strom.” vi. 14, p. 794, ed. 
Potter). He speaks of the angels ‘‘ who 
preside over the ascent’ of souls as 
detaining those who have preserved any 
worldly attachment (iv. 18, p. 616), and 
with at least a possible reference to Pur- 
gatory, of fire as purifying sinful souls 
(vil. G, p. 851). the genuine and con- 
temporary Acts of St. Perpetua, who 
‘suffered under Septimius Severus at the 
very beginning of the third century, 
piainly iraply the belief in Purgatory. 
he saint, according to a part of the Acts 
written by herself, saw in a vision her 
brother who was dead, and for whom she 
had prayed. He was sulfering and she 
went on praying. Then she beheld him 
in another and more cheerful vision, and 
“knew that he was translated from his 
place of punishment” (de pena; Ruin- 
art, “Act. Mart. S. Perpet.” &c., vil. 
viii.). Oyprian (Ep. lv. 20), in answer 
_to the objection that the relaxation of 
penitential discipline in the case of the 
lapsed would weaken the courage and 
stability which made martyrs, insists that 
after all the position of one who had 
fallen away and then been admitted to 
martyrdom would always be much less 
desirable than that of a martyr. “It is 
076 thing for a man to be cast into prison 
and not to leave it till he pay the last 
farthing, another thing to receive at 
once ‘the reward of faith and virtue; 
one thing to be tormented long with 
sorrow for sins, to be purified and cleansed 
for a long time by the fire, another to 
pa away all sins by martyrdom.” 
ardinal Newman urges that these words, 
especially “ missum in carcerem,” “ pur- 
gari diu igne,” “seem to go beyond "a 
mere reference te penitential discipline in 
this life, and the Benedictine editor is of 
the same mind. 
Next, we can prove the early date of 
belief in Purgatory from the habit of 
eraying for the dead, a habit which the 
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OChusch inherited from the Synagogue 
The words in 2 Macc. xii. 42 seg. are 
familiar to everybody. Judas found 
lepwpara, or things consecrated to idols, 
under the garments of those who had 
been slain in battle against Gorgias. 
Whereupon he made a collection of 
money and sent to Jerusalem, ‘to offer 
sacrifice for sin, doing very well and 
excellently, reasoning about the dead. 
For unless he had expected those who 
had fallen before [the rele to rise 
again, it would have been superfluous and 
absurd to pray for the dead. Therefore, 
seeing well [éuSderwv] that a most fair 
reward is reserved for those wh. sleep 
in piety, his design was holy and pious, 
whence he made the propitiation for 
the dead that they might be loosed from 
sin.”' This passage implies a belief both 
in Purgatory and the efficacy of prayers 
for the departed, and takes for granted 
that this belief would be held by all who 
believed in the resurrection. This is not 
the place to discuss the canonical or even 
the historical character of the book. It 
represents a school of Jewish belief at 
the time, and we know from xv. 87 that 
it was written before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Second Maccabees was com- 
posed in Greek, but we have the fullest 
evidence from Hebrew and Chaldee 
sources that the later Jews. prayed for 
the dead and recognised the need of 
purification after death. Weber (“ Alt- 
synag. Palast, Theol.” p. 326 seq.) thus 
sums up the Habbinical doctrine: “ Only 
a few are sure of (immediate] entrance 
into heaven; the majority are at their 
death atill not ripe for beaven, and yet 
will not be absolutely excluded from it, 
Accordingly, we are referred to a middle 
state, a stare between death and eternal 
life, which serves for the final perfecting.” 
Those who were not perfectly just here 
suller “the pain of fire, and the fire is 
their penance.” The “ Pesikta,” a very 
ancient commentary on sections of the 
law aud prophets, composed at the begin- 
ning of the third century after Christ, 
describes the penance as lasting usually 
twelve months, of which six are spent in 
extreme heat, six in extreme cold. The 
common Rabbinical doctrine that Israel- 
ites, except those guilty of some ial 
sins, do at last enter heaven, and the 
fantastical shapes which the Jewish doo- 


1 This sentence {s, of course, mate 
eal; but so isthe Greek A part of 2 Macc. ig 
more like rough notes than a finished compost 
tion. 
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rine of Purgatory has assumed, do not 
corcein us here. But it is well to ob- 
serve thxt the Jews have never ceased to 
pay for their dead. The following is 
rom the prayer said at the house of 
mourners, a8 given in a modern Jewish 
prayer - book, issued with authority :— 
“‘ May our reading of the law and our 
prayer be acceptable before Thee for the 
soul of N. Deal with it according to the 
great mercy, opening to it the gates of 
oompassion and mercy and the gates of 
the garden of Eden, and receive it in love 
and favour; send thy holy angels to 
it to conduct it, and give it rest beneath 
the Tres of Life.” (pny: Gry “ Medi- 
tation of Isaac,” a Jewish pravyer-book 
according to the German and Polish rite, 
p. 336~-7).! 

Against the Jewish custom and doc- 
trine Christ and his Apostles made no 
protest, though both custom and doctrine 
sxisted in their time. Nay, “St. Paul 
himeelf (cf. 2 Tim. i. 16-18 with iv. 19] 
gives an example of sucha prayer. The 
Ephesian Onesiphorus, mentioned in the 
Second Epistle to St. Timothy, was 
clearly no longer among the living. St. 
Paul praises this man for his constant 
service to him, but does not, as elsewhere, 
send salutations to him, but only to his 
family; for him he desires a blessing from 
the Lord, and prays for him that the Lord 
will grant he may find mercy with Christ 
at the day of judgment.” The words in 
inverted commas are from Déllinger's 
“First Age of the Church,” p. 251; 
but many Protestant commentators, 
among whom we may mention De Wette 
and Iiuther, who is eminent among recent 
commentators on the Pastoral Lypistles, 
lean to the same interpretation. 

All this considered, it cannot seem 
strange that every ancient liturgy con- 
tains prayers for the dead. To undere 
stand the strength of this argument we 
must remember that these liturgies are 
written in many different languages, and 
represent the practice in every part of the 
ancient world. The very first Christian 
who has left s.atin writings, speaks of 
“‘oblations for the dead” as a thing of 
course (Tertull. “De Ooron.” 3). It is 
often said that prayers for the dead do 


1 The pévgp is recited at morning and even- 


ing penver for deceased parents during eleven 
months of the year of mourning. Formerly it 
was said for the whole year. It is one of the 
few prayers in the Ritual which are in Chaldee 
mstead of Hebrew, but there are internal signs 
that it comes from a lost Hebrew >rigivsl. 
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not necessarily imply belief in 
and this is true. The words, eg., in the 
Clementine liturgy, “ We offer to Thee 
for all thy saints who have pleased Thee 
from ancient days, patriarchs, prophets, 
just men, apostles, martyrs, confessors. 
ishops, prosby tere, deacons, subdeacons, 
readers, singers, virgins, widows, laymen, 
and all whose name Thou knowest,” do 
not imply that those for whom the sacri- 
fice is offered are in a state of suffering. 
But Tertullian (“* Monog.” 10) connects 
rayer for the dead witn Purgatory when 
e says of a woman who has lost ber 
husband that “she prays for his evudl, 
and supplicates for him refreshmett [re- 
frigerium], and a part in the first reaui~ 
rection, and offers on the anniversaries of 
his an alee OM So, 0 a, 
il of Jerusalem (“ Mystagog.” 5): 
OTT when a king had banished certain 
who had given him offence, their con- 
nections should weave a crown and offer 
it to him on behalf of those under his 
vengeance, would he not grant a respite © 
to their punishments? In the same 
manner we, when we offer to Him our 
gray for those who have fallen 
eep, though they be sinners, weave no 
crown, but offer up Christ sacrificed for 
our sina, propitiating our merciful God, 
both for them and for ourselves.” Still 
the doctrine was not fully established in 
the West till the time of Gregory the 
Great. Some of the Greeks conceived 
that all, however perfect, must pasa 
through fire in the next world. So, ¢.9., 
Origen, “In Num.” Hom. xxv. 6, “ in 
Ps, xxvi.” Hom. iii. 1. St. Augustine 
had indeed the present doctrine of Pur- 
gatory clearly before his mind, but had 
no fixed conviction on the point. In his 
work “De VIII Dulcitii Questionibus” 
(§ 18), written about 420, he says it is 
“ not incredible” that imperfect souls will 
be “saved by some purzatorial fire,” to 
which they will be subjected for varying 
lengths of time according to their needs. 
A little later, in the “ De Civitate,” he 
expresses his belief in apes eu as if he 
were certain (xxi. 13), or nearly so (xx. 
25), but again speaks doubtfully (xxi. 26, 
“‘ forsitan verum est ”) and in the “ Enchi- 
ridion ” (69). Very different is Gregory's 
tone: “ante judicium purgatorius ignis 
credendus est ” (“ Dial.” iv. 39). 
PRYMER. The Prymer was aname 
given in England to a popular manual 
containing the Hoursof the Blessed Virgin, 
the dirge, penitential and gradual ry 
Pater, Ave, Oreed, mma ta, 


8u 
as 
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Litany, commendations, and other occa- 
sional prayers. It is only when different 
ade of the offices, prayers, &c., are trans- 
uted into English that the word Prymer 
is used. Thus the title runs, “ The 
Prymer of Salysbury 
in Englysshe,? “The Prymer in Eng- 
lysshe and Latin,’ &c. Prymers were 
oe by the authority of King 
Ienry VIII. after he had asserted the 
royal supremacy, and again by the Re- 
formers, who published Prymers to suit 
thir own way of thinking. We owe to 
Mr. Maskell a most learned and interesting 
edition of the English Prymer from a 
MS. now in the British Museum, not later 
than 1410. The MS. has notitle, but the 
contents answer to those of the Prymer, 
and Mr. Maskell traces the word back to 


Use,” “The Prymer | 
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the fourteenth century. (From Mr, 
| Maskell’s Dissertation on the Prymer, 
“ Monument. Rit.” vol. iii.). 


| PURIFICATION, FEAST OF. 
[See Canpremas.] 
PURIFIER. [See MuNDATORY. | 


PY¥x. A vase in which the Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved. The word occurs 
in this sense in a decree of Pope Leo. IV., 
who reigned from 847-885 (Mansi, 
“Concil,” xtv, 891). The pyx should be of 

| silver, gilt inside, and covered with a silk 
veil. It 1s not consecrated, but the Missal 

gives a form for the blessing of a pyx b 

the bishop or priest with episcopa facul- 
ties. (“ Manuale Decret.” p. 76 note). 
(Sce also RESERVATION oF THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT. 


Q 


QUZSTORES. Persons appointed 
hy the Popes and bishops who announced 
the indulgences for those who joined or 
supported the Crusades, contributed to the 
building of churches, to monasteries, «c., 
nud collected the alms given for these 
objects. The Fourth General Council of 
the Lateran (in 1215) enjoined the 
Questors to be modest and discreet. 
They were not to be received unless they 
could produce letters of authorisaticn, and 
were only to propose to the people what 
these letters contained. Similar regula- 
tions were made by the Council of Vienne 
in 1311. The Council of Trent (sess. 
xxi. De Ref. cap. 9) declared that 
these Queestors had occasioned intoler- 
able scandal, that the proposed remedies 
had been inefficacious, and abolished the 
office altogether. 

QUIETISM is 8 name given to a 
dangerous tendency rather than to any 
definite system, for persons called by the 
common name of Quietists have diltered. 
seriousiy trom each other, and have ad- 
vanced to different degrees of Celusion. 
The common tendency consists in making 
perfection here on earti consist in a atate 
of uninterrupted contemplation (see Bos- 
suet, “ Etats d‘Oraison,” liv. 1) during 
which the soul remains quiet or passive 
ander the intluence of God's Spirit, with- 
out forming the ordinary acts of faith, 
hope, love, &c., witho1t desiring heaven 
or fearing h 

Zz 


Molinos, 2 Spanish priest, born at Sarae 
gossa in 1627,' was the first Quietist of 
modern times. He spent a great part of bis 
life at Rome, and, while there, published in 
Spanish his “ Spiritual Guide" which was 
translated into Italian, Latin, French, 
German, and other lanzuagas. He maine 
tained not only the merits of passive cone 
templation without hope or desire, but 
also that the soul in this state neither 
gained by the practice of rood works nor 
suffered by gross sins, which last only 
affected the lower part of the nature and 
could not tarnish the purity of a contem- 
plative soul. In 1686 the Inquisition 
censured 68 propositions of Molinos and 
condemned the author to perpetual 
imprisonment, in which he died, having 
recarted his errors, in 1696.* 

Quietism crossed the ee stripped, 
hewever, of its gross and directly ims 
yyroral part. It was propagated by 

| Malaval at Marseilles in his “ Pratique 
facile pour élever l'Ame & Ja Contempla- 
tion.” This book also was condemned at 
Rome, and Malaval submitted. Dut 
Quietism found a much more talented 
and engaging defender in Madame Guyon, 
This lady, originally Jeanne Bouvier de 


1 So the new edition of Bossuet, vol. xix 


3 The chief contemporary documents re- 
lating to the condemnation of Molinos and his 
follower: were published in 1875, by Loemnier, 
Melzem im Romancrum Mantissa, p. 407 veg 


Zz. 
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la Motte, had contracted an unhappy 
marriage at 16 and was left a widow at 
28. She went to the diocese of Geneva 
at the bishop's request to help in the in- 
struction of converts, and at a convent in 
Gex met the Barnabite Father Lacombe, 
with whom she travelled from town to town. 
At Grenoble she published her “ Moyen 
court et facile pour faire ['Oraison.” Some 
time before, P. Lacombe had issued his 
“ Analyse del’Oraison Mentale.” Lacombe 
was imprisoned at Paris,where he died in 
1609, and for eight months Madame Guyon 
herself was confined toa convent. After 
regaining her freedom, she published a 
book on the “ Mystical Sense of Canti- 
cles”! (Lyons, 1683), and she contrived to 
win over Fénelon, then tutor to the grand- 
gon of Louis X1V., and she sent her works, 
rinted and MS., to Bossuet. But with 
ssuet she could make no way. His 
profound learning, his common sensy, his 
manly and simple piety, made him proof 
against the charms of delusion, and he 
could see nothing in Madame Quyon’s 
works except “a mass of extravagances, 
illusions, and puerilities.” He has fully 
ape this verdict in his “ Relation sur 
e Quiétisme.” A commission in which 
Bossuet was the leading member met in 
1694 and 1695, and issued thirty-four 
articles in which the condemnation of 
Quietism was implied. 

Fénelon was made archbishop of 
Cambray in 1695, and soon after (Feb. 
1697) published his “ Explication des 
Maximes des Saints sur la Vie intérieure,” 
He defended the Quietist idea of “holy 
indifference,” in which the soul loses all 
deliberate desire of its own bliss or fear 
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of its own woe. Fénelon, who was censured 
by sixty doctors of the Sarbonne and re- 
futed by Bossuet. appealed to Rome, and 
there twenty-three propositions of his 
book were condennct as rash, scandalous, 
&e.,in a brief of Innocent XII. dated 1699, 
Fénelon made a most edifying submission, 
publicly burning his own book. “It is 
not I who have conquered,” Bossuet said 
in reply to the congratulations offered to 
him; “it is the truth.” (Chiefly from 
the new edition of Bossuet.) 
QUINQUAGESIMA, Sexagesima, 
Septuagesima, the firat, second, third 
Sundays before Lent. The words are 
ancient (Septuagesima occurs in the 
Gelasian and Gregorian Sacramentaries) ; 
but it is hard to divine their meaning. 
Alcuin proposed two solutions to Char- 
lemagne (Thomassin, “ Traité des Festes,” 
P 308 seq.)—one that there are seventy 
ays from a ra byes to “ Pascha 
clausum "—4.e. the Octave of Easter. This 
leaves the names Sexagesima and Quin- 
quagesima unexplained. His other so- 
lution is adopted by Thomassin (“ Traité 
des Jeunes,” p. 231). Quoting a passage 
from the “ Regula Magistri,” Thomassin 
says: “It clearly shows that the names 
Quinquagesima and Sexagesima are not 
intended to denote the numbers fiity or 
sixty. They have been formed on the 
[false] analogy of a See eawT Lent 
—being one and two weeks before the first 
Sunday in Lent. In the same rule the 
second week of Lent is called Tricesima, 
the third Vicesima.” The custom of be- 
ginning the fast on Septuagesima, &c., 
and the reasons for it, are given in the 
article on LENT. 
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REASON AND FAITH. [Sco 
Fartu.] 

RECEPTION OF CONVERTS 
INTO THE CHURCH. We speak 
here only of converts who are supposed 
to have received valid baptism. For 
adults who have never been baptised a 
longer form of baptism is provided. But 


2 Her other works are: her autobiography, 

8 vols.; Discours Chrétiens, 2 vols.; L’ Ancien 
ot le Nouveau Testament, avec des Explications et 
ions, 20 vols.; Cantiques Spirituels ; 
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inthe U.S., at least, leave is usually gives 
by the bishop to use the shorter form. 

A baptised person who has previousl 
belonged to an heretical sect has inc 
the censures of the Church, and cannot 
therefore be restored to the sacraments 
or receive sacramental absolution till he 
has been absolved from censures. It ma 
be that his error was no fault of his, 
if so, he was not a formal heretic. Still, 
he is treated as such in the external court 
of the Ohurch, and the Pope reserves to 
himself the power of removing the ber af 
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excummunication. In many countries, 
however, bishops receive power as dele- 
gates of the Holy See in their extraordi- 
nary or quinquennial faculties to absolve 
from the censure in question, and in the 
U. S. they cominunicate this power to 
all their priests who have faculties for 
hearing confessions. 

When a priest is satisfied that a per- 
son desiring to be a Catholic is sincere 
and steadfast in his desire and sufticient- 
ly understands the tenets of the Catholic 
religion, he may admit him into the 
Church. 

The reception of converts is as fol- 
lows: 1. If the convert belongs to an 
heretical sect and has been baptized, 
and there is doubt of the validity of his 
baptism, he first makes the Abjuration, 
or Profession of Faith, of Pope Pius LV., 
is then conditionally baptized, and is re- 
leased fromm the censures. Finally he 
makes his sacramental confession and 
receives absolution from the priest, and 
the plenary indulgences. 2 If his 
former baptisin is held to be valid, the 
same order is followed, omitting the 
conditional baptism. 3. If the neo- 
phyte has never been baptized, baptisin 
siply is administered and he is hence- 
forward a Catholic. [If the convert, 
whether conditionally baptized, or al- 
ready validly baptized, does not belong 
to an heretical sect the Abjuration is 
oiitted. | 

The reception of a convert may 
take place publicly in a church, or, as is 
more often the case, in private, accord- 
ing to circumstances and the wish of 


the convert. . ; 
RECLUSE. The life of a recluse is 


still more solitary and austere than that 
of a hermit; it implies that the persons 
practising it “live for ever shut up in 
their cells, never speaking to anyone but 
to the superior when he visits them, and 
to the brother who brings them neces- 
series. Their prayers and austerities are 
doubled, and their fasts more severe and 
more frequent.”! St. Romuald allowed 
reclusion to such of his hermits [CamAL- 
BOLI} as desired and seemed to be fitted 
for it, as the highest and most difficult 
stage of monastic discipline. Female re- 
cluses were usually called sncluse. [See 
IncLUusI. ] 
RECOLLBECTS. A branch of the 
Franciscan order has borne this name 
(derived from the detachment from crea- 
tures and recollection in God which the 
1 Alban Butler, Feb. 7. 
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founders aimed at) for nearly three cen- 
turies. From the time of the Minister. 
General Elias, who succeeded St. Francis, 
the Franciscans have been divided inte 
two branches, Conventuals and Observ- 
antins, or of the Observance, the former 
living in great convents and following a 
mitigated rule, the latter adhering to the 
intention of the founders in letter and 
spirit, especially as to poverty. ‘The Ob- 
servantins in France were commonly 
called Oordeliers, Several distinctions 
appeared in course of time among those 
of the Observance, which Leo X. endea- 
voured to check by fusing all the sub- 
divisions into one, under the name of the 
Reformed Franciscans. Before this a 
saintly Spanish friar, B. John de Puebla, 
had founded (1489) a house of “Strict 
Observance” on the Sierra Morena, in 
Spain. The friars of the Strict Obser- 
vance soon became a separate congrega- 
tion ; they passed into I:aly (where they 
received the name of “the Returned ”) in 
16526, and established themselves at Nevers, 
in France, in 1597. ‘The French tiliation 
increased rapidly; the friars were called 
“6 Recollects ; ” Henry IV., Louis XUI., 
and Louis XAIV. loved and favoured 
them ; and it was arranged that in every 
French province of the Observance a 
certain number of houses should be given 
up to the Strict Observance. The Re- 
collects were uninfected by Jansenism, 
and when the commission on the regular 
orders (1763) put it in their power to 
relax the austerities of the rule, they did 
not do so. Recollects and Reformed 
differ only accidentally, and are subject 
to the same Minister-General at Rome. 
There are the two families of Friars 
Minor of the Strict Observance. Both 
have convents in the U.S. Ever since 
the Crusades the Holy Sepulchre and the 
other Catholic sanctuaries of Palestine 
have been in charge of the Franciscans. 
[Seo FRANCISOANS. | 
RECONCILIATION OF PEWI- 


TENTS. (See PENITENTIAL J)i8cle 
PLINE OF CHURCH; CEMETERY, &c. See 
EXECRATION. | 


RECTOR. 1. The ecclesiastic who 
has charge of the government of a cone 
regation or a college is often called th» 
Rector. 
2. In England there is a certain nume 
ber of missions in each diocese, important 
either on account of their having beea 
long established or because of the size of 
the congrevation, the priests in charge of 
which are styled “ Missionary Rectors.” 
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3. In the United States the term! unfavourable to such a project, and it is 


‘‘Missionary Rector’’ is applied to a 
priest assigned by the bishop to the 
charge of a parish. 


REDEMPTORISTS. The congre- 
gation of the most Holy Redeemer, the 
members of which are commonly known 
as Redemptorists, and in some countries 
as Ligorians, was founded by St. Al- 
phonsus Maria de Liguori in the year 
1732. Born of a noble Neapolitan family 
in 1696, Alphonsus, after giving promise 
of a brilliant career at the bar, abandoned 
its honours at the age of twenty-seven 
to embrace the ecclesiastical state. His 
first desire was to join the Congregation 
of the Oratory; being unable to do this 
on account of the opposition of his father, 
he devoted himself to evangelising the 
poor in the city of Naples, and to the 
duties of preacher and confessor, residing 
first in his father’s house, afterwards in 
the College of the Chinese, founded by 
Father Matthew Ripa, the famous Chi- 
nese missionary. He also joined a secular 
congregation of missionaries called the 
Propaganda, and with them gave several 
missions in the provinces. By this means 
he came to know the spiritual destitution 
of the poor peasants and shepherds, and 
felt a strong desire to devote his life to 
the succour of the rural populations. He 
was confirmed in these thoughts especially 
by the advice of Monsignor Falcoia, bishop 
of Castellamare. This prelate had long 
desired the establishment of an institute 
of apostolic men, who should strive in all 
things to copy the life of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and after his example to evange- 
lise the poor. He had founded at Scala 
a community of ladies, called Nuns of the 
Most Holy Saviour, who prayed con- 
tinually for the same intention. It was 
while giving the spiritual exercises to 
these nuns that St. Alphonsus at last 
resolved, under the direction of Bishop 
Falcoia, to gather some companions, who 
should on the one hand seek their own 
perfection by the obligations and rules of 
a religious life, and on the other devote 
themselves to apostolic work among the 
most neglected and forsaken souls. The 
work was solemnly begun at Scala on 
November 5, 1732, St. Alphonsus being 
then thirty-six years old. 

In carrving out this design the saint 
encountered innumerable obstacles, first 
on the part of good men who looked on 
him as misled by enthusiasm or spiritual 
ambition, and afterwards from the civil 
authorities. 
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one of the miracles of the saint’s life to 
have founded and maintained a new reli- 
gious congregation at the time when the 


Marquis Tanucci was all-powerful in 
Naples. In spite, however, of these 
obstacles, St. Alphonsus succeeded in 


establishing several houses in different 
parts of Naples and Sicily, and before his 
death saw his institute spreading in the 
Papal States, and already transported be- 
yond the alps. 

On February 25, 1749, Pope Benedict 


XIV. approved the rules and confirmed 
the new Institute by a solemn approba- 
tion. St. Alphonsus had called his Con- 
gregation by the name of the Most Holy 
Saviour; but to prevent confusion with 
the canons regular of that namein Venice, 
the Pope himself changed the title to that 
of the Most Holy Redeemer. The members 
of the Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer, besides the three simple but per- 
petual vows of poverty, chastity, and obe- 
dience, bind themselves by a vow of perse- 
verance until death in the Institute, which 
they confirm by a promissory oath. They 
are bound by their oath of poverty to refuse 
all benefices, offices or dignities outside 
their Congregation. Whenever a Re- 
demptorist has been raised to a bishop- 
ric it has been by command of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, and by hisdispensation. It 
was in this way that St. Alphonsus him- 
self was obliged to accept the bishopric 
of St. Agatha of the Goths. In _ order 
also more effectually to pursue the princi- 
pal end of the Institute, which is to suc- 
cour the most ignorant and neglected 
souls, St. Alphonsus forbade his Fathers to 
undertake such works as the instruction 
of youth, the government of seminaries, 
the direction of nuns. Their main occu- 
pation is the apostolic ministry in the 
preaching of missions and retreats to all 
classes of persons, but with a preference 
for such as are most neglected, especially 
those who live in remote villages and 
hamlets. As, however, in many countries 
the most neglected souls are to be found 
in the great cities, the intention of the 
founder is carried out in laboring for 
them. It is on record that St. Alphonsus, 
about the time of the establishment of his 
congregation, seriously debated the ques- 
tion of going himself to the savage hea- 
then in South Africa, and that he wel- 
conied an invitation that had been made 
to him to send out missionaries for the 


‘conversion of the Nestorian heretics in 


The times were indeed most, Asia. 


It was also his wish that the 
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members of his congregation who should 
have reached the age of thirty should bind 
themaelves by vow to give missions to the 
heathen, as soon as they should receive 
the command of the Sovereign Pontiff, or 
of the Superior-General. This vow was, 
however, considered superfluous by the 
cardinals who examined the rules for ap- 
probation. It need scarcely be said that 
a founder whose pre-eminent science has 
gained him a place among the nineteen 
doctors of the Church could not be in- 
different to learning among his disciples. 
IIe insista, therefore, in his rule on the 
duty of continual atudy, so that his priests 
“may be of use and profit to the Church 
on all occasions.” 

St. Alphonsus died on August 1, 
1787, in his ninety-first year. Before his 
death he foretold the spread of his Con- 
gregation beyond the Alps, and rejoiced 
when he heard that two Germans had 
asked admission from the superior of the 
Roman house. One of these, the Vener- 
able Servant of God Clement Maria Hof- 
bauer, established the order in Poland, 
Austria, and Switzerland, and since his 
death, in 1820, it has spread through most 
of the countries of Europe, in North and 
South America, the West Indies, and A us- 
tralia. It was introduced into England by 
Dr. Baines, vicar-apostolic of the Western 
District, in 1848, shortly before his death. 
The British Isles at present (1883) form 
one Province, with houses in London, 
Liverpool ees Teignmouth, Limerick, 
and Dundalk. In 1832 the first estab- 
lishinent of Redemptorists in the U. S. 
was made at Detroit, and in 1841 an- 
other colony arrived and was settled in 
the diocese of Baltimore, where is now 
the mother-house of their Eastern Pro- 
vince. The mother-house of the West- 
ern Province, including great part of the 
Southern States, is at St. Louis. These 
zealous missionaries have convents and 
churches in many of the principal 
cities. 

The Congregation is under the Govern- 
ment of a superior-general, called the 
Rector Major, who is elected for life by a 
general chapter, and is assisted by six 


consultors. Ilis residence is in Rome. 
The superiors of the various provinces 
(Provincials) and of the houses (Rectors), 


with their consultors, are appointed for a 
term of three years by the Rector oo 
Their term of office may be renewed at 
his discretion. The nuns already men- 
tioned, commonly called Redemptoristines, 
form the Order of the Most Holy Re- 
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deemer, as distinguished from the congre- 
gation of missionaries, They are under 
the jurisdiction of the bishops in whose 
dioceses they reside. They are strictly 
enclosed and contemplative, assisting the 
missionaries by their prayers. They have 
monasteries in several parts of Europe. 
That of Dublin was founded by Cardinal 


Oullen. 


REFECTORY (refectortum, place of 
refreshment). [See Convunt. } 

REFORMATION, THE. Since the 
conversion of the Barbarians, who broke 
up and divided amongst them the Western 

pire, wealth in every form had been 
lavishly poured upon the Church; and 
a relaxation of discipline—against which 
great pontifis, saintly bishops, and the 
founders or reformers of religious orders, 
unceasingly strove—had been too fre 
quently result. Through the o 
tion of this and other causes—such as 
wars of ambition, national rivalries, the 
growth of commercial and other purely 
secular interests, &c.—the sense of the 
essential unity of the Church, which was 
so strong throughout Obristendom in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was con- 
siderably weakened at the inning of 
the sixteenth. On the rise rogress 
in Germany of the series of conflicts and 
changes which go by the name of “ the 
Reformation,” see the article LUTHER AND 
LurHERANISM. The subversive doctrines 
of the German reformer found a willing 
disciple in Gustavus Vasa who, on the 
dissolution (1523) of the Union of Calmar 
became king of Sweden. Aided by the 
brothers Peterson and by Lawrence An- 
derson, archdeacon of Strengness, whom 
he made Chancellor, Gustavus (1627) in- 
duced the estates of the realm, in the 
Diet of Westeriis, to sanction the confie 
cation of the property of the monasteries 
The work of change then went rapidly 
on. Lawrence Peterson was appointed 
by the king (1531) archbishop of Upeala, 
and married. The king declared himself 
supreme in matters ecclesiastical, and, 
setting aside entirely the authority pf the 
Holy See, deposed or appointed bisho 
at his will. The last remains of Catholic 
usages were abolished at a second Diet of 
Westeras in 1544. Under the reign of 
King John (1669) there seemed to be 
some hope of a Catholic reaction; an 
ouvey was sent to the court cf Gregory 
XIII., and the Jesuit Possevin was re 
ceived at Stockholm; but a sudden 
ea in the sentiments of the king re 
stored things to their former state. The 
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system adopted in Sweden, in organizing 
which Lawrence Peterson was mainly 
instrumental, was Lutheranism; but, as 
in England, bishops were nominally re- 
tained. The episcopal authority of Law- 
rence Peterson, the head and fountain of 
the new hierarchy, appears to have been 
derived solely from the king; according 
to Rohrbacher (“Hist. de l'I¢g].” xxiii. 
303), there was a true Archbishop of 
Upsala, Olaus Magnus, alive at the time, 
though in exile; he did not die till 1644. 

In Denmark the tyrant Christian IL, 
before his deposition in 1623, had brought 
to Copenhagen a Wittenberg preacher, a 
follower of Luther, favoured the mar- 
ringe of the clergy, and in various ways 
sought to tamper with the faith and 
laws of the Church. Ilis successor, 
Frederick I., instigated by his son Chris- 
tian, who had studied in Germany and 
become a zealous Lutheran, established 
by degrees his own supremacy in religious 
matters, and, by favouring heretical 
preachers, and discouraging and punish- 
ing all who stood up for the ancient faith, 
pipet’ the way for itsruin. Ata diet 
ield in 1536, at which no representative 
of the clergy was admitted, he induced 
the assembly to decree the abolition of 
the Catholic worship in all the Danish 
dominions; the bishops were required to 
cease from opposing Lutheranism, and 
the beneficed clergy to embrace it. The 
nobles and people acquiesced with a sin- 
hep apathy in all these changes. The 

ing then invited Bugenhagen, a friend 
of Luther, into Denmark, appointed him 
court preacher, and commissioned him to 
re-organise the Danish church. Bugen- 
hagen crowned the king afresh, as if to 
show that his previous coronation with 
Catholic rites had been invalid; he also 
consecrated superintendents in the place 
of the deposed Catholic bishops. As these 
last successively died out, the superinten- 
dents assumed the title of bishop; and 
this is the origin of the present Danish 
episcopate. 

On the Reformation movement in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, see the 
articles ANGLICAN CuyuuRCH; ENGLISH 
CaTHOLICcs; PRESBYTERIANS; and IRISH 
OHURCH. 

In France the Protestants, there called 
Fluguenots, became very numerous; civil 
war broke out in 1562, and was renewed 
at frequent intervals during more than 
thirty years, till the abjuration of Pro- 
testantism by Henry IV. in 1593. By 
the edict of Nantes (1598) liberty of wor- 
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ship was granted to the Huguenots, and 
certain cities, of which the chief was 
Rochelle, made over to them. In the 
eighteen flourishing provinces of Holland 


and Belgium the reforming party, o 
to the neighbourhood of France, nibered 
Under the rule 


to the system of Calvin. 
of Charles V., and afterwards of his son, 
Philip IL, the designs of the innovators 
were severely repressed. The seizure of 
Brille by the Gueux, in 1572, was the 
commencement of the long civil war 
which ended in the disruption of the 
seven northern provinces from the eleven 
rovinces of Belgium, and the coneoli- 

ation of the former into a Republic. 
The necessity of providing a rallying 
point and symbol of union caused the 
adoption by the Dutch, in the Synod of 
Dordrecht (1674), of the “ Belgic Con- 
fession,” drawn up by Gui de Bres, a 
Walloon, a few years before. This con- 
fession is Oalvinistic. In 1582 the pro- 
vinces cf Holland and Zeeland proscribed 
the Catholic worship, and the wholesale 
plunder and desecration of churches fol- 
lowed. ‘The final success of the revolt 
was the signal for a series of penal enact- 
ments which had for their object the 
extirpation of Catholicism from the Re- 
public. This, however—since the Bel- 
gian provinces, conterminous in their 
whole breadth with those of Holland, 
had remained Catholic—was found a task 
impossible of achievement. 

“In Switzerland the Reformation 
arose, independently of Luther, by the 
exertions of Zwinglius, in Zurich (who 
fell October 11, 1531, at Cappel, in a 
battle with the Catholics). It spread 
rapidly ; in 1528 it had been adopted, 
altogether or partially, by the cantons of 
Zurich, Bern, Basle, Appenazel, Glarus, 
and Schaffhausen. <A separation from 
those [the Lutherans} who followed the 
confession of Augsburg grew in 1525 out 
of the . . . difference of opinion respect- 
ing the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; 
and thus originated the Reformed party, 
which was first fully developed in Geneva, 
througk Calvin, 1536-1564. .... The 
forms and discipline of the Reformed 
church were here fully developed. By 
means of the university, founded in 1639, 
under the direction of Calvin, and sup- 
ported by his exertions and those of Besa, 
Geneva became the principal school of 
theology for the professors of these 
opinions, and in those days the only one 
where the French language prevailed.” 
(Heeren, “ Political System of Europe,” 
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1. 76.. By the “Consensus Zigurinus,” 
in 1549 between Calvin and 
Bullinger, of Zurich, a concord, at least 
external, was brought about between the 
Calvinist and Zwinglian factions. 

The true and Catholic reformation, 
long desired but delayed by many diffi- 
culties, was taken up and _ successfully 
accomplished by the Council of Trent 
(1545-156:3) ; see that article. 

REFRESHMENT SUNDAY. [Sco 
L2TaRkB Sunpay. | 

REGALIA. The right claimed by 
kings of receiving the revenues of a 
bishopric during a vacancy, and of appoint- 
ing, pending the election of a successor, 
to all benetices in the bishop's patronage, 
not involving the cure of souls, which 
might fall vacant in the interval. 

In England, as is well known, the 
Norman and Angevin kings exercised this 
right, aud were accustomed to keep the 
sees vacant for years in order that they 
might enjoy the revenues. After the 
martyrdom of St. Thomas, Henry II. 
(1176) promised the Pope that he would 
in future not keep any vacant bishopric 
or abbey in his hands for more than a 
year, unless it were required by the 
evident necessity of the case.* 

In France the regalia was introduced 
about the end of the eleventh century,? 
at first with reference to certain provinces 
only; but there was a tendency to extend 
it further and further. ‘The Council of 
Lyons (1274) in its fifth session sanctioned 
the right in cases where ancient custom 
could be pleaded for it, but forbade on 
pain of excommunication its extension to 
churches hitherto free. In spite of this 
the kings of France, supported by the 
lawyers, went on developing and extend- 
ing the regalia, until by three edicts of 
Louis XIV. (1678, 1674) it was declared 
to be applicable to all the provinces of 
the French monarchy. ‘he patronage 
which it conferred was now declared to 
be inherent in the crown until such time 
as the new bishop should sue out his 
temporalities in the Parliament of Paris 
and pay certain fees; and to this clause a 
retrospective eflect was given, so that any 
beneficiary appointed by a bishop who 
had not complied with these formalities 
might be dispossessed in favour of a 
royal nominee. 

Most of the French bishops, seeing 
the overwhelming power of the crown, 


’ Lingard, ii. 97. 
® Ferraris. 
8 Fleury, livr. lxxxvi. 


»deacons—+.é. 


{churchee—were placed under the arch 
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submitted to these innovations; but the 
bishops of Aleth and Pamiers (Pavillon 
and Caulet) resisted them; and whem 
royal nominees were inducted by the 
secular arm into canonries to which these 
bishops had already made appointments, 
they excommunicated the intruders. The 
struggle began in 1676 and lasted several 
years. ‘The excommunicated ecclesiastics 
appealed tothe metropolitans (Arch bishops 
of ‘Toulouse and Narbonne) of the two 
bishops, and obtained from them decisions 
nullifying the episcopal censures. The 
hishops then appealed to Rome; Innocent 
XI., regarding the question as one in 
which the liberties of the Church were 
involved, espoused their cause, and an- 
nulled the decrees of the metropolitans. 
Great confusion and excitement followed. 

The king's interpretation of the rega:ia 
was supported against the Holy See, not 
only by the Parliament and the Arch- 
bishop of Paris (Ilarlay), but also by 
the jcsuila: The explanation of this 
remarkable fact 1s found in a complica- 
tion of the question connected with the 
spread of Jansenism [JANsENIsM.] The 
Bishops of Aleth and Pamiers were 
known to be favourable to Arnauld and 
his party, and they had appointed to 
canonries in their gift persons more or 
less imbued with these opinions. If the 
regalia were maintained, and in the extent 
now claimed for it, tiese men might be 
ejected, and ecclesiastics nominated by 
the IXing’s confessor, the Pére la Chaise, 
with whom the Jesuits were on a 
pelea ted good footing, might be put in 
their place. 

This united opposition neutralised the 
efforts of the Pontiff; and when, in 1682 
the assembly of the French clergy issued 
its celebrated Four Articles [see GALLI- 
CANISM], the question of the regalia, in 
view ot this fresh subject of solicitude, 
fell into the background. (Ferraris, 
Regalia; Wetzer and Welte, art. by 
Dollinger.) 

REGENERATION. (See Bartisé.* 

REGIONARIvUS. Pope Iabian, it 
is said, divided Rome into seven regions, 
founded no doubt on the fourteen known 
since the Augustan aye, and he assigned 
each tu the Bae of a deacon, who was 
responsible for the distribution of alms, 
care of hospitals, &c. These regionary 
deacons were the seven chief deacons of 
the Roman Church ; they were subject to 
the archdeacon, while the “ titular” 
deacons of the parochial 
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riest of each church. From the time of 
fonorius II. Itome had twelve rezionary 
deacons, and six with the name of 
Palatinales.! ‘he regionarii sang the 
Gospel when the Pope officiated at the 
stations, the Palatinales when he did so 
at the Lateran. There was a similar 
division of subdeacons and acolytes. 
Sixtus V. fixed the number cf cardinal 
deacons at fourteen, (Mabillon, “ Museum 
Italicum,” vol. ii. p. xi. seg. and p. 567 
09.) | 

REGULARS. [ersons of either sex 
observing a common rule of hfe, bound 
by the three vows of relizion, and obey- 
ing, with regard to dress, food, and the 
employment of their time, the statutes of 
the particular order or congregation to 
which they belong. (See the articles 
Orpers, ReLIcious; Prorrssion, Re 
1161008 ; EXEMPTION.) 

RzeLxecs. The word includes the 
bodies of departed saints, fragments of 
their bodies, articles or portions of articles 
which they have used, such as clothes, 
vestments, rosaries, and the like. The 
Church also venerates relics of Christ and 
his Blessed Mother. Such are the holy 
nails, lance, spear, or fragments of the True 
Oross, the girdle, veil, &c., of the Bleased 
Virgin, The devotion to relics, solemnly 
approved by the Council of Trent (sesa, 
xxv. De Invoc. Sanct.) rests on two great 
principles of Catholic belief. 

First, the Church honours the bodies 
of the dead who sleep in Christ. Our 
Lord has opened the kingdom of heaven, 
and ziven us the pledge and assurance of 
the resurrection of the body. Hence, 
Christians have lost that horror of dead 
bodies which was characteristic of heathen 
and even of Jews. But the Church 
specially venerates the bodies of the 
martyrs and other saints; because, while 
they were on earth, their bodies were the 
templas of the HLoly Ghost and they them- 
selves living members of Christ. Their 
souls are already in heaven, their glorious 
resuriection is a matter of certainty, and 
therefore the Church joyfully anticipates 
the glory which God will give to these 
remains at the last day. She testifies at 
once the firmness of her belief in the 
resurrection and her love of the virtues 
which shone forth in the saints. For 
these were not virtues of the soul only, they 
were proper to the whole man, body and 
soul, which toiled and suffered together. 
The same reasons which make the resur- 

1“ Cui dum alis demum addite diaconiz 
eumerum xx constituerunt’’ (Mabill. p. xviii). 
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rection of the body credible also tell in 
favour of the veneration due to relics. 
And so Christians have felt from the very 
infancy of the Church. They gathered 
the bones of St. Ignatius of Antioch 
(anno 107) and placed them in linen, 
“ as a priceless treasure, being left to the 
Holy Church by the grace which was ir 
the martyr” (“ Act. Mart.” 6). Wher 
Polycarp’s body was burned in 167 the 
Christians exhumed the bones they coul¢ 
find “ us more precious than costly stones 
and more valuable than gold.” The Jews 
suggested that the Christians would leave 
Christ. and worship Polycarp, ignorant 
that Christians could “ never leave Christ 
or worship another” (“‘ Act. Mart.”17, 18). 
When in 258 Oyprian was about tu be 
beheaded, the Christians cast towels and 
napkins before him, clearly that they 
mizht be soaked in his blood (“ Act. 
Procons.” 5). So baseless is the state- 
ment that devotion to relics came into 
the Church from Pagan influences after 
Constantine's conversion. 

Next, Catholics believe that God is 
sometimes pleased to honour the relics of 
the saints by making them instruments 
of healing and other miracles, and also by 
bestowing spiritual graces on those 
who with pure hearts keep and honour 
them. For this principle the Fathers 
(e.g. Cyril of Jerusalem, “ Catech.” xviii.) 
appeal to the Old Testament, which re- 
lates the resurrection of a dead body 
which touched the bones of Eliseus 
(1V. Reg. xiii. 21), and to the New, 
which tells us that the sick were healed 
by towels which had touched the living 
body of St. Paul (Acts xix. 12; cf. v. 15). 
“There is a power, says Oyril (loc. cit. 
P: 293), latent [&yxecrat] even in the 
bodies of the just.” No proof is needed 
that, after the heathen ution 
was over, the Christians sought and 
believed that they obtained es 
through the relics of the saints. St. 
Ambrose, St. Augustine, and, indeed, the 
Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries 
generally, are witnesses to the belief. A 
catena of ges will be found in 
Petavius, “De Incarnat.” xiv. cap. xi. 
(See also Newman’s “ Development,” ch.’ 
x. § 1, Resurrection and Relics.) 

A buses no doubt have occurred in all 
ages with regard to relics. In 12165, 
canon 62 of Fourth Lateran Coune 
cil, inserted in the “Corpus Juris” for- 
bade relics to be sold 6r to be exposed 
outside of their cases or shrines, pro= 
hibited the public veneration of anew 
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relies til. their authenticity hac been 
approved by the Pope (Mansi, “ Concil.” 
tom. xxii. 1049-50; see also Fleury, 
“HE,” live. lxxvii. 564). The Council of 
Trent (sess. xxv. De Invoc. Sanct.) 
renews these prohibitions and requires 
bishops to decide on the authenticity of 
new relics after careful consultation with 
theologians, or, if necessary, with the 
metropolitan and other bishops of the 
province assembled in council. 

Relics are usually venerated in public 
py being exposed in their cases, with 
burning lights, upon the altar, They are 
often placed there at High Mass and 
incensed, They are carried in procession 
and the people are blessed with them. 
A ial Mass and oflice are permitted 
to churches which have an “insignis 
reliquia” of a saint named in the Roman 
Martyrology. (See the decrees at the 
beginning of the Breviary and Missal. 

RELIGIOUS (religio, prob. from 
relego; relegens, attentive, studious, 
would be the opposite of neglegens, care- 
less'). The religious state ia ‘‘a stable 
manner of living in common, approved by 
the Church, adopted by believers endea- 
vouring after the perfection of Christian 
charity, who have taken the vows of per- 

etual obedience, poverty, and chastity.”* 
‘be term “religious” in this sense is co- 
extensive with “ regular,” since all per- 
sons belonging to a particular “ religio” 
are bound by some rule, and all those 
living by rule are members of some 
religious community. 

REORDINATION. 
TION. 

REQUIEM, (Seo Nass. ] 

RESERVATION OF BEBNEZ- 
FICES. Mandates and favours in ex- 

ectation (mandata, gratt@ erpectattve), 
by which Popes had been accustomed to 
require that bishops and others having 
the right of conferring benefices should, 
as soon as they fell vacant, confer them 
upon particular persons—and mental 
reservations, by which a Pontiff an- 
nounced, but without mentioning their 
names, that he had reserved certain bene- 
fices, when they should fall vacant, in 
favour of icular persons—were all 
abolished by the Oouncil of Trent.® 
With other Papal reservations the Council 
did not interfere. 

The reservation of benefices is desir- 
able for many reasons: it ia a practical 

' Skeat, Etymol. Dict. 


3 Ferraris, “ Reliziones Regulares.” 
5 Sess. xxiv. c. 19, De Ref, 


[See OnDINA- 
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means of giving effect in widely separated 
countries to the supreme pastorate of the 
Roman Pontifls; it links the different 
national Churches more closely, by per- 
sonal ties of gratitude and affection, to 
the Apostolic See, and through it to each 
other; and it provides the Pope with the 
means of rewarding those who have 
laboured meritoriously in his cause and 
that of the Church. 

Considered with reference to the legal 
foundation on which they rest, reserva- 
tions are divided into four classes—(1) 
those which are contained in the “ Corpus 
Juris;” (2) those which are found in the 
“ Iextravagants,” outside the “ Corpus;” 
(3) those specified in the constitutions of 
later Popes; (4) those specified by the 
rules of the Chancery, Another classi- 
fication, founded on differences in the 
quality of reservations, is suggested by 
Cardinal Soglia. According to this 
arrangenient, reservations are fivefold:— 

(1) Benetices are reserved on the 
ground of their own quality; thus the 
second rule of the Chancery reserves to 
the Pope all vacant bishoprics, and the 
abbacy or headship in any monastery of 
men, the revenues of which exceed a cere 
tain amount, The fourth rule reserves 
the greater dignities in cathedral 
churches, and the principal dignities in 
collegiate churches possessing a certain 
revenue. Qne such dignity only in each 
church is understood to be aflected by 
the rule. With regard to all the reser- 
vations under this head, it should be 
remembered that they do not take effect 
in countries where there is any pact or 
concordat regulating the course of 
patronage, for it isa maxim that pactum 
prestat jurt, 

(2) Benefices sre reserved on the 
ground of their being held by particular 
persons—e.g. by cardinals, members of 
the Curia, and officials of the Holy See. 

(3) The third ground of reservation 
is connected with the manner in which a 
benefice has become vacant. Thus a bene 
fice may be vacated on account of heresy, 
or collusive simony (simonta confidentialts), 
or tnformality (as in the case of parishes, 
in appointing to which the concurew 
ordered by the Council of Trent has been 
neglected), or deposition proceeding from 
® particular cause; in all these cases, 
under constitutions emnnating from St. 
Pius V. and other Pontifis, reservation 
takes effect. 

(4) The fourth ground is connected 
with the place where the vacancy has 
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occurred. The benefice of any eccle- 
siastic dying at the court of Rome is a 
familiar instance; this is mentioned in 
the “Corpus Juris,” and is the most 
ancient of all reservations. 

(5) The fifth ground depends on the 
time at which the vacancy has occurred. 
The ninth rule of the Chancery reserves 
all benefices strictly so called (not being 
in lay patronage), whether with or with- 
out cure of souls, which fall vacant in 
eight months of the year—viz. in January, 
February, April, May, July, August, 
October, and November. In the case of 
bishops, however, who reside continuously 
in their dioceses, and who apply for the 
privilege, the above rule is modified to 
this extent, that the Papal reservation 
oulv takes eflect in alternate months, the 
patronage being thus equally divided be- 
tween the Pope and the o1 dinary. 

It should be observed tuat the rules 
of the Chancery have no lezal force during 
a vacancy of the Holy See; each Pope 
renews them immediately after his elec- 
tion, Reservations, therefore, which de- 
pend only ona rule of the Chancery, and 
not also on a Papal constitution, do not 
take effect in the case of henefices vacated 
in the interval between the death of one 
Pope and the election of another. (Soglia, 
“ Instit. Canon.” III. 2, § 20.) 

RESERVATION OF THE HOLY 
BUCHARIST. Tlie doctrine of the 
Church on this subject has been explained 
under the word Eucnarist. In_ this 
article we propose to give a brief history 
of the reservation of the holy Eucharist 
in the Chusch. 

a. Causes of Reservation.—In all ages, 
of course, the Blessed Sacrament has 
been reserved for the sick, and the first 
Christians, in the times of persecution, 
kept the Eucharist at home ey gave com- 
munion to themselves. But, besides this, 
(1) the Eucharist was sent from bishop 
to bishop asasign of charity. Irenaeus 
' (apud Euseb. “H. E.” v. 24) testifies 
that the bishops of Rome sent the Eu- 
charist to other bishops, and although the 
Council of Laodicea (canon 14) farbade 
the sending of the Eucharist at Easter 
into strange dioceses, and this prohibition 
found general sig dane still a supposed 
decretal of Pope Innocent to Decentius 
proves that the Bishop of Rome sent 
the fermentum or consecrated host “ per 
titulos "—1.e. to the chief churches of the 
eity. (2) In Rome, as we know from the 
enrliest Ordo, a Host consecrated at one 
Mase was placed on the altar at the Mass 
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of the next day, to signify the unty of 
the sacrifice. A similar custom prevailed 
in Gaul under the first dynasty. (8) The 
Eucharist was carried by lay persons, 
or even catechumens (see Ambros, “ De 
Excid. Sat.” i. 43), as a protection against 
danger. This custom must have lasted, 
at least in the case of clerics, till late in 
the middle ages, for St. Thomas & Becket 
carried the Eucharist with him when he 
went to meet Henry I. St. Louis of 
France carried the Eucharist with him 
beyond the sea, but by permission of the 
Papal legate, and from about this time 
the privilege seems to have been reserved 
to the Pope, though one or two instances 
of priests carrying it for their own pro- 
tection occur in later times—e.g. in the 
life of Savonarola,. Among the Greek 
monks it was still maintained when Ar- 
cudiua wrote—+.e. in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. (4) In Rome and France, as appears 
from the Ordo Romanus and Alcuin, a 
bishop at his consecration kept a part of 
the Host presented to him by the conse- 
crator aid! consumed it during the next 
forty days. The same usage obtained in 
some parts of France at the ordination 
of priests. (5) Many councils reprove the 
custom, which must have been widel 
spread, of giving communion to the dead 
(Concil. Hippo. c. 4; Auxerre, c. 12; 
Statut. Bonifac. 20). (6) The Host 
was buried with the dead. This was 
done on one occasion, according to St. 
Gregory the Great, by St. Benedict 
(“ Dial. ii, 24), and, according to an 
ancient author, in the case of St. Basil at 
the saint’s own desire. (7) The pen was 
sometimes dipped in the Communion 
under the species of wine in subscribing 
decrees of councils, &c«. Pope Theodore, 
for example, signed the condemnation of 
Pyrrhus in this way. (8) In dedicating 
churches three portions of the Host were . 

ut in the altar and sealed up with cement. 
This rite was followed by Pope Urban IL 
in dedicating the abbey church of Mare 
moutier (Martene, “De Rit.” tom. i. c. 6, 
a. 4; quoted by Chardon).! 

b. The Case or Tabernacle tn which the 
Blessed Sacrament was Reserved.—The 
oldest tabernacles had the form of s 
tower. According to Anastasius, Con- 
stantine presented St. Peter's Church at 


1 In modern times the Holy Eucharist is 
also reserved for exposition and benediction, 
and in order that the faithful may be able 
throughout the day to adore Christ present om 
the altar. Sce BENEDICTION ; EXposrTriow g 
VISITS TO THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 
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Rome with a tower of pure gold adorned 
with jewels and with a dove upon it, 
while Innocent IL and Hilarius I. gave 
towers of the same kind to the Churches 
of SS. Gervase and Protase and of St. 
Jobn Lateran. Such a tower existed in 
Chardon’s time (the middle of the last 
century) at Marmoutier. Their turrical 
form was succeeded in many churches by 
tabernacles in the shape of acovered cup; 
in others by small boxes suspended over 
the altar. The custom, s0 common in 
France, of suspending the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in a tabernacle made like a dove has 
been described elsewhere (art. Dove). 
Tabernacles were of very various material, 
of frecious metal, of precious stone such 
as onyx, of glass or even wood. 

c. The Place of Reservation.—The 
most ancient use was to reserve the Holy 
Eucharist in raoroddpia or thalami—t.e. 
in chambers at the side of the church. 
Jerome, in cap. 40 Ezech. (quoted by 
Chardon), alludes to this custom. This 
custom of reserving the Eucharist in the 
sacristy was not extinct in France even 
oe the last century. In the middle 
ages the Eucharist was often reserved in an 
awry or press in the corner of the build- 
ing or in a pillar, such a press as we now 
use for the holy oils. ‘The modern Greeks 
reserve the Eucharist for the Mass of the 
Presanctified, whence it is carried in pro- 
cession to the altar. For the sick they 
keep it, according to Goar, ina place 
ealled aprogcpioy behind the altar, with 
a lamp baraing before it. Such no doubt 
is their rule, but M. Nointel, ambassador 
from the French king to the Sultan, gives 
an interesting account (printed in the 
“ Perpétuité de la Foi”) of the diflerent 
ways in which he saw the Eucharist re- 
served among the Greeks. Sometimes 
the box which held it was on the altar, 
very often it was put in a silk bag and 
ay. on a nail, 

avantus approves the custom which 
exists in many Catholic Churches, of 
placing the tabernacle on the altar in a 
side chapel; but in most American 
churches the tabernacle with the Bless- 
ed Saerament is placed over the chief 
altar. (From Chardon, * Iist. des Sac- 
rements,” tom. ii. ‘ De ’Eucharistie,” 
tom. ii. § 3, ch. viii.—x.) 

RESERVED OASES. Certain sins, 

er to absolve from which is reserved 

tne superior to himself and not im- 

to inferiors, who have ordinary or 
elegated jurisdiction over other sins. 
Fapal cases are reserved to the Pope, 
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episcopal cases to the bishop, the reserved 
cases of regulars to the prelates of tne 
order. Jurisdiction given by a superior 
is, as has been shown in the article on 
PENANCE, necessary for the validity of 
absolution. But a superior may either 
confer the whole of the jurisdiction whick 
he himself holds, or only a part of it, 
just asin England the Crown empowers 
magistrates to try petty cases, but not the 
more serious crimes. Hence, the Council 
of Trent (sess. xix. De Poenit. can. 11) 
defines that bishops have the power of 
reserving cases, and that absolution from 
them cannot be validly given by an ordi- 
nary confessor. The object of the reser- 
vation is to increase the shame of the 
penitent, to impress the serious nature of 
the offence upon him, and to give the 
superior, who is likely to have more ex- 
perience than the ordinary confessor, the 
opportunity of ideation a fitting remedy. 
‘Tbis power of reservation, however, is 
given for edification not destruction. 
Clement VIII. warns prelates! only te 
reserve “the more atrocious and grievous 
crimes,” and it is generally assumed that 
the reserve falls only on sins which are 
grievous, external, certain, and complete 
in their kind. The reserved sin may also 
have a censure attached to it, and this is 
almost always the case in Papal reserves, 
Absolution from a reserved sin may be 
ous by the superior who reserves it, by 
1g successors, by those whom he dele- 
gates, by his own superiors. For full 
information we refer to the common 
treatises on moral theology ; only adding 
that. in the dioceses of the U.S. very few 
sins, and those of most rare occurrence, are 
reserved either to the Pope or ordinary. 
The practice of the modern is cou- 
sonant with that of the ancient and 
medireval Chureh, which usually “reserved 
to the bishops the absolution of publie 
penitents” (Chardon, “ Hist. des Sacrem.” 
tom. ii. ch. vil.). Some of the cases 
quoted by Chardon scarcely seem to the 
point—e.g. the direction of ancient Rituals 
that priests are to hear the confessions of 
those who present themselves, and take 
them, if they seein well disposed, to the 
bishop for absolution ; or the statement of 
Peter the Cantor in his “Sum of the 
Sacraments,” that formerly monks used to 
hear confessions and the abbot alone to 
absolve. But he quotes from the Acts of 
a Benedictine, St. Redon, who lived in the 
tenth century, and from Constitutions of 


1 He actually limited the power of reserva- 
tion on the part of religious saperiori 
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Richard, bishop of Salisbury, elear cases | course of a 


of Papal reserve. In 1171, Pope Alex- 
ander III. wrote to the Archbishop of 
Upeala, that women guilty of child-mur 
der and other abominations were to be 
sent to Rome for absolution. ‘ This,” says 
Feury (“H. E.” lxxii. 35), “is the be- 
ginning of ay reserves for more atro- 
cious crimes ;” but the instances just given 
show that this is scarcely correct. Mr. 
Maskell (“ Monum. Rit.” vol. i. p. 97) 
gives some account of reserved sins in the 
old English Church. Thus, a Council of 
Durham in 1260 lays down the principle 
that ter sins are to be reserved to 
those higher in office. ‘The penitent is to 
go to the bishop or the penitentiary with 
a letter from fis confessor stating the 
nature and circumstances of bissin, or else 
the confessor is to accompany him. In 
1367, Moresby, archbishop of York, re- 
served thirty-seven sins to himself or his 
penitentiary. 
RESIDENOE. Before the Council 
of Trent the non-residence of ecclesiastics, 
even of bishops, had long been a crying 
evil. In the sixth session, the Fathers 
adopted a decree of reformation, which 
provided that any patriarch, metropolitan, 
or bishop, who should remain without 
legitimate cause for six months together 
absent from his church, should forfeit a 
fourth part of the revenues. A still more 
protracted and contumacious absence was 
eventually to be reported to the Pope, 
who would meet it by appropriate mea- 
sures, Finding that this decree had been 
by some perversely understood, as if a 
bishop might without incurring censure 
be absent five months in the year from his 
diocese, the Council in the twenty-third 
andtwenty-fourth sessions returned to the 
subject, and declared that “ all the rulers of 
patriarchal, metropolitan, and cathedral 
churches, under whatsoever name or title, 
even if they becardinalsof the Holy Roman 
Church, are bound to personal residence 
in their own church or diocese, where it 
is their duty to di the functions of 
their office, and cannot be absent, except 
for the causes and under the circum- 
stances hereunder specified.” There are 
many legitimate causes of absence, but 
these must be approved in writing either 
by the Pope or the metropolitan; except 
in the case of some urgent political exi- 
gency, the occurrence of which, being 
usually sudden, and at the same time 
aotorious, dispenses the bishop from the 
eecessity of notifying his absence. As 
a rule, the period of absence in the 
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» spart from the 
irgent causes iors noticed, “ought 
on no account to exceed two or at 
most three months; and care should 
be taken that there be a sufficient cause, 
and that the bishop's flock suffer no harm ; 
judement on which point [the Oouncil 

eaves to the conscience of those absenting 

themselves, hoping that it [their con- 
science] will be scrupulous and full of 
fear, since hearts are open before God, 
whose work they are bound at their peril 
not to do deceitfully.” ! 

Canons in cuhedval and collegiate 
churches are ordinarily bound to residence 
during nine months in the year.* But 
where a foundation possesses a privilege, 
contirmed by the Pope, in virtue of which 
the canons are permitted to be absent for 
a longer time, it is held that the conciliar 
decree does not derogate from that privi- 
lege.s In the case both of bishops and 
canons the period of absence ought not 
to comprise the times at which the great 
festivals (Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, 
Corpus Christi) are celebrated, nor the 
days of Lent or Advent. The obligation 
on individual canons to reside does not 
bind when they have a lawful excuse for 
not doing so. Such excuses are—illness, 
permitted sojourn in a foreign country for 
the purpose of study or teaching, and 
employment in the immediate service of 
the bishop. 

Parish priests and other beneficiaries 
having cure of souls cannot be absent from 
their cure for more than a week without 
the bishop's permission. Two months in 
the year 1s the period beyond which the 
bishop’s permission of non-residence to 
his clergy is not ordinarily extended. 

Diocesan statutes, concordats, and the 
civil law in certain countries, contain a 
great variety of particular regulations re- 
specting the residence of ecclesiastics, 

RESIGNATION. The resignation or 
renunciation of a benefice is, “the spon- 
taneous relinquishment of an ecclesiastica] 
benefice, made before the lawful superior, 
and accepted by him.”* It is either tacit 
or express. A resignation is tacitly of 
spso facto made of any church preferment 
held by the resigner in the following cases: 
by one who, already having one henefice, 
is nominated to another incompatible with 
the first; by a clerk in minor orders whe 
enters into a contract of marriage; ry @ 


1 Jer. xiviii. 10. 

2 Sess. xxiv. 12, De Ref. 

8 Ferraris, “ Canonicatas,” art. 6, 
« Ferraris. 
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lezk becoming professed in a religious 
order [PROFEss10N, RFLIaIous}; and by 
«clerk becoming a soldier or a strolling 
player. An express resignation is made 
either in words or in writing, and is either 

ure or conditional. A pure resiznation 
Is an unqualified absolute surrender of the 
preferment ; a conditional resiynation is 
made sub condtfione, and is of five kinds ; 
according asitis made—(1) in favour ofa 
third person; or (2) with the reservation of 
A pensiin outof the revenues; or (3) with 
the right of resumption, if the resignatary 
should die before the resigner; or (4) with 
the right of resumption at some given date 
in the future; or (5) in pursuance of an 
arrangement for an exchange of benefices. 
But these conditional resignations, the 
status of the clergy relatively to the civil 
power being ao different from what it 
formerly was, are now of rare occurrence. 

Publicity is necessary to the validity 
of a resignation, and the mode of publica- 
tion under varying circumstances is mi- 
nutely regulated by canon law. 

Reserved benetices, the collation of 
which belongs to the Pope alone, cannot 
be resigned into the hands of any ordinary 
lower than the Pope. 

According to a decretal of Innocent 
IIT.,! & bishop can only resign his see for 
one of six causes, which are summed up 
in the memorial lines: — 

Debilis, tgnarus, male conscius, irrecularis, 
Quein mala plcbs odit, dans scandala, cedere 

poasit, 

The lawful causes therefore are physi- 
eal infirmity ; ignorance, or a want of the 
knowledge necessary for the discharge 
of his office; the consciousness of some 
crime, such as heresy, which, even after 
penance done, would impede him in the 
performance of his duties; irregularity 
(see that article); great personal unpopu- 
larity, and some grave scandal, which 
nothivg short of his resignation could 
remove. (Ferraris, Resiygnatio.) 

RESPONSORIES. Verses said after 
tha Lessons, eo called according to Isidore 
because part of it is said by one reader or 
singer to whom the choir answer with 
the rest. of the responsory. “ Historia” 
is the name given in the Micrologia, be- 
cause they mostly refer to the history in 
the Lesson or commemorated on the day. 
(Probst, “ Brevier und Breviergebet,” p. 
107 seq.) 

RESURRECTICW OF THE BODY, 
The doctrine of a ganera: resurrection of 


\ Forraria §=Cesignatio,” § 29. 
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the dead, both good and bad, is nowhere 
taught in the Hebrew Bible. The Book 
of [saias, xxvi. 19, certainly expresses 
faith in a resurrection. The prophet ex- 
presses the disappointment of the Jewish 
nation when their land was restored to 
them and they were not numerous enough 
to people it. But they must not lose 
heart. ‘ Thy dead shall live: thy dead 
bodies shall arise. Awake and shout, ye 
who he in the dust, for thy dew is a dew 
of lights, and the earth shall bring forth 
the shades "—+2.e, the power of God shall 
descend like dew, instinct with the light 
of life; the corpses shall arise, and the 
departed spirits from the nether world 
will quicken them into their old life. We 
have in Osee vi, 2 (“He will quicken us 
after two days: on the third day He 
will raise us up and we shall live in his 
sight"), and in Izech. xxxvii. 11-14 
allusions to a resurrection, but only in an 
allegorical sense. In Daniel xii. 2, as in 
Isai. xxvi. 19, it is a literal and not a 
metaphorical resurrection which is in- 
tended, and the writer, who has the verse 
of Isaias in his mind, goes further, and 
teaches a resurrection to shame as well as 
to joy. “Many of them that sleep in the 
dusty earth shall awake, some to eternal 
life and some to eternal reproach and 
horror.” The character of the book 
makes it likely that the “many” who 
are to rise are all Israelites, some of whom 
have been faithful to the law, others 
apostates ; but in any case it is a resurrec= 
tion of many, not of all, which is pre- 
dicted. We have still to consider the 
famous passage in Job xix. 27. We ven- 
ture to give the following as an exact 
translation of the Hebrew :-—“I know 
that my avenger liveth, and at the last 
lit. as the last one—+.e. to speak the last 
ecisive el he shall rise up on the 
dust. And after my skin has been thus 
destroyed [lit. which they bave thus 
destroyed Jand [away | from my flesh 1 shal 
see (iod, whom I shall behold for myself, 
and mine eyes shall have seen ja preterite 
of confidence] and not another: my reina 
waste [with longing] ip my _ breast.” 
There are very strong grounds for believing 
that Job here asserts his expectation of 
immortality, and this interpretation is 
held by critics, such as Ewald and Dill- 
mann, who cannot be suspected of dogma- 
tic prejudice. The contident hope of 
immortality shines forth clearly, just 
when Job's desolation, when the absence 
of all human comfort is most completa 
The poem leads us up naturally to this 
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expreasion of confidence. There is a 
grajual advance from the doubts of ch. 
riv. to the sublime prayer and trust of 
xvi. 13 ad fin. All this culminates in 
the passaze before us; nor does Jub fall 
back again to the depth of bis former 
despair. But, on the other band, “ from 
my flesh” may quite well, according to 
Hebrew usage, mean “away from my 
flesh.” This use of the particle is ve 

common in [Hebrew (see, e.g., Gen. xxvil. 
29, Jer. xiviii. 45), and a striking instance 
of the double sense of “ from” in English 
will be found in “ Richard II1.” act iv. 
scene 4,1 In Second Maccabees we 
find the doctrine of the resurrection 
strongly asserted, but even there nothing 
is said about a resurrection of all men. 
And although the resurrection of the 
dead (D°NDD Ninn) is the thirteenth 


article of the Jewish creed, the doctrine 
of a resurrection of both good and bad, 
says Weber (“ Altsynag. Theol.” p. 372), 
cannot be proved hon the Talmud or 
Midrashim ; and he quotes the dictum of 
Maimonides, “The resurrection of the 
dead is a fundamental article of Moses 
our teacher ... but it only belongs to 
the just.” Heathen, or Jews who are to 
be reckoned as heathen, have no part in 
it. We may add that David Kimchi on 
Ps. i. 5 (“the wicked shall not rise in 
judgment”) denies the resurrection of the 
wicked, and on Pa. civ. 30 ho says “it is 
disputed among our sages” whether the 
resurrection will be general ; but adds that 
the “ways” or style of the Talmud 
favours the belief that it is the just only 
who will rise. This doctrine of the most 
orthodox Jewish doctors is by no means 
to be confounded with the Sadducee 
denial that the bodies of just or unjust 
rose again. 

The New Testament, however, clearly 
teaches that the wicked also will rise 
again (see, e.g., Matt. v. 29,x.28.) Init 
- the resurrection of the just assumes a new 

rominence, and the “resurrection of the 
esh ” became an article of the Apostles’ 
Oreed, and one of the most characteristic * 
2K. Rich. Then know that from my soul 
I love thy daughter. 
What do you think ? 
Qu. Liz. That thou dost love my 
dau::hter from thy soul. 
Bo from thy soul’s Jove didst thou love 
her brothers, 
And from my heart’s love I do thank 
thee for it. 
K. Rich. Be not too hasty to confound 
my meaning. 

’ The Babvionians, however, and the Per- 

s@ape had believed in a resurrection. The 
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doctrines of Ohristianity. St. Panl im 
sists that as death came by sin (Rom. v. 
15), so Obrist completes his redeemin 
work by raising to new life the bodies 
those who sleep in Him (1 Cor. xv. 54 
seq.) From the very first the doctrine 
was an object of Pagan ridicule (Acts 
xvi. 32), and the Fathers down to the 
end of the fourth century were constantly 
employed in eatery Pag and hereti- 
cal objections. (See, eg., Athanag. “ De 
Resurrect.” c. 4; Iren. “Adv. Heer.” v. 
3; Tertull. “Apol.” 48; “De Carne 
Christi,” 15; ‘ De Resurrect.” 8; Minuc. 
Felix, 11; Cyril Hieros. “Cat.” xviii; 
August. “Enchirid.” 26.) We cannot 
wonder at the objections which Pagans 
and heretics such as the Gnostica felt. 
Plato, the noblest of heathen philosophers, 
had regarded the body as the prison- 
house of the soul, and death as an 
escape from the bonds of matter. It was 
long before the world could accept the 
deeper view of the Christian Church—viz. 
that the body is @ constituent part of 
human nature, that man, body and soul. 
is the work of God, and that both are 
precious in his sight. The Christians, on 
the other hand, during times of persecu- 
tion comforted themeel ves with the thought 
ot the resurrection. The symbols of it— 
eg. the tree, the eagle, the egg, the pea- 
cock—occur on the oldest monuments; 
and so also the types of the resurrection— 
the three youths in the furnace, Job, 
K:zechiel, Daniel in the lion’s den, the 
ascent of Elias, &c. (See Kraus, “ Encycl. 
Archiol.” art. Auferstehung.) 

All the Creeds confess the resurrection 
of the body, but the fullest definition is 
that of the Fourth Lateran Council in 
1215 (cap. i. “ Adv. Albig."): All will 
rise with their own proper bodies which 
they now wear.” St. Thomas (“ Supp.” 
lxxix, a. 2) says it is heretical to den 
the numerical identity of the body which 
dies and rises again; and the opinion 
attributed to Durandus (see Jungmann, 
“De Noviss.” cap. iii. a, 2), vis. that the 
body will be the same in this sense only, 
that it will be informed by the same soul, 
does not seem to satisfy the terms of the 
Lateran definition. But this identity 
must not be pressed too strictly. Our 
bodies remain the aame, though the atoma 
of which they are composed are in con- 
stant change. Jungmann (loc. cit.) lays 
it down as the common teaching of all 
Oatholic theologians that we may sup- 


former aseribed it to the god Marduk, whe 
himself died and rose again. 
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part of the elements of the risen 
y to be supplied by the power of God 
without in any way denying the truth of 
the resurrection. Ile admits that modern 
writers “of the best reputation” mention 
(and apparently hold) opinions which go 
much further than this. 
We learn from St. Paul that the 
bodies of the just will rise incorruptible, 
lorious and spiritual—t.e. subject no 
onger to animal wants, but entirely 
dominated by the spirit (so Estius, ad 
1 Cor. xv. 44). The Schoolmen have ex- 
panded this Pauline doctrine into the 
theory that the risen body will have four 
gifts or endowments, impassibility, claritas 
or spleudour, the glory of the soul shin- 
ing forth in the body, subtlety—+.e. the 
power of penetrating other bodies, as 
rist passed through the closed doors, 
agility—i.e. the pene of moving sand 
acting swiftly at the will of the spirit. 
RESURRECTION OF CHRIST, 
(Seo Easter. ] 
RETREAT, [Seo EXERcIsEs. } 
REVELATION, (See INsPIRATION. | 
RIGOoRIsM. [See Mora, THEO- 
Loey. | 
ks (See Mapgiavk and Bisx- 
OPS. 
RITUALE. A book which contains 
the forms to be observed by priests in the 
administration ot the sacraments (com- 
munion out of Mass, baptism, penance, 
marriage, extreme unction), in church- 
inge, in burials, in most of the blessings 
which they can give by ordinary or dele- 
gated authority. Such a book (under the 
title “ Manuale ”") is mentioned in the 
year 1279 in the synodal statutes of Odo, 
Archbishop of Paris. It was known by 
many names—“ Manuale,” “ Sacerdotale,” 
“ Agenda,” “TInstitutio,” “ Baptizandi,” 
* Pastorale,” “Obsequiale,” “ Sacramen- 
tale,” &c. “Manuale” seems to have 
been the common name in England 
(“ Rituale” and “ Manuale” in France), 
and the last edition of the “Sarum 
Manual” was printed at Douay in 1610. 
The contents of these books agree on the 
whole, but not in all details ; some, for ex- 
ample, contain the order of contirmation, 
the blessing of bells, a few Masses, and 
the like, which are not in our Roman 
Ritual. A Sacerdotale was edited by 
Castellanus and printed at Rome in 16537. 
Previously the different dioceses were free 
to follow their own Rituals, but in 1614 
an edition with the title “ Rituale ” was 
drawn up under Paul V., who in the bull 
® Apostolics Sedi” exhorted all prelates, 
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secular and regular, to conform to it 
exactly.! 

(From Zaccaria, “ Bibliothec. Rit,” 
tom. i. There is an edition of the Roman 
Ritnal, with an elaborate commentary b 
Baruflaldius, 3rd Venetian ed., 1763, 
which is useful for practical purposes, but 
gives hardly any historical information. 
The commentary of Catalaniis also well 
Imown. Zaccaria also mentions one in 
Italian by Mariscandolo, Lucca, 1742.) 

ROCHET. A vestment of linen, fit- 
ting closely, with close sleeves reach- 
ing to the hands, proper to bishops and 
abbots. The use of it is also granted to 
certain other dignitaries (eg. to some 
canons in virtue of privilege). The length 
and closeness of the sleeves distinguish it 
from the surplice. Priests who are allowed 
to wear it are to regard it as a choir 
vestment, and are not to use it in the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. Bishops, 
on the other hand, wear it in giving con- 
firmation. 

Our word rochet is from the French, 
the French from the Low Latin rochettus, 
and that again from the old High German 
hroch, rocch, which is the same as the 
modern High German Rock, a coat. (So 
Littr6é, “Dict. Frang.”) From the in- 
stances given in Ducange it appears to 
have been first an upper garment of com- 
mon life, then a clerical dress. d- 
wood, our great English cancnist of the 
fifteenth century (“Ad Prov. Eccles. 
Cant.” lib. iii. tit. 27, quoted by Ducange) 
speaks of it as sometimes used by clerics 
serving Mass, or priests baptising, because 
it left their arms free, usages now strictly 
forbidden (see ‘ Manuale Decret.” art. v.), 
so that the modern limitation of the rochet 
to dignitaries recognised by Urban VIII. 
cannot have been old in that Pope’s time. 

The mozzetta and uncovered rochet 
are signs of plenary jurisdiction, Hence 
a bishop may wear his rochet uncovered 
within his own diocese even in the 
churches of religious who are exempt, 
but not beyond its limits (Gavant. P. ir 
tit, iii.). ; 

ROGATION DAYS. The Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday before Ascen 
sion Day are observed by all Catholics ot 
the Latin rite as days of solemn supplica- 
tion, and are called Rogation days because 
the Litany of the Saints is chanted in the 


bat 
the Cong. of Rites declared (Sept. 7, 1850) that 
the laws of the Roman Ritual “ affect the uni- 
versal Church,” and (October 5, 1652) that all 
regulars “ were bound” to follow it exactly. 


1 The bull says “hortamur” apps 
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procession which takes place on each of 
the three days, royatio being the Latin 

uivalent for the Greek word litany. 
Those who are bound to recite the bre- 
viary, are also bound to say the litany 
privately, if not in procession. ‘These 
itanies are called lesser, by comparison 
with the more ancient and solemn chant- 
ing of the litany on St. Mark’s Day, 
[ LITANIES. 

The Rogations bean in the kingdom of 
Burgundy, where they were instituted, or 
at least made solemn and public, by Ma- 
mertus, bishop of Vienne, at a time when 
the province suttered trom earthquake and 
other troubles (Sidon. Apollinar. Ip. 
vil. 1), ‘Thence they passed into the 
kingdom of Clovis, hee the Council of 
Orleans (c. 27), in 511, requires the faith- 
ful to rest from servile work and to fast, 
or, as Thomassin thinks, to abstain, on 
these days.) In England the synod of 
Cloveshoe in 747 prescribes processions 
and fasting till none on the three days 
before Ascension, “ according to the way 
of our fathers.” A Spanish council (Concil. 
Gerund. can. 2) in 617 recognises Roga- 
tions with abstinence, but on the Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday after Pente- 
cost. The ancient custom at Milan, en- 
forced by St. Charles Borromeo, was to 
hold the Rogatione and to fast on the Mon- 
day, ‘Tnesday, and Wednesday after the 
Ascension. At Rome, according to Anas- 
tas. Bibliothec., it was Leo III. who 
introduced the Rogation davs. But the 
obligation of fasting and rest from work 
which still existed in the French church ? 
of Thomassin’s time was not imposed 
at Rome. (From Thomassin, “ ‘Traité 
des Jefines,” 1 P. ch. 24, 2 P. ch. 21.) 
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ROME. [See Porr.] 
ROOD-BEAMNI AND ROOD- 
SCREEN. JJlie rood-beam separates 


the choir from the nave, and 1s sur- 
mounted by a cross. There 13 no proof 
that anv such thing was known in the 
early Church (see the article “ Rood” in 
Smith and Cheetham), but it is common 
in modern churches, and was introduced 
as early at least as the twellth century. 
(ther firures besides the crucifix were 
often placed on it (e.g. those of the B. 
Virgin and St. John), and lights were 
burnt on it. Ducange quotes a medizval 

1 The Council of Tours in 567 (can. 17) 
requires inonks to fast on the Rogation davs. 

3 English Catholics were bound to abstain 
from flesh-meat on the feast of St. Mark and the 
Kovation days, till they were dispensed by Pius 
VIII. in 1880 (Cone. Prov. West. III, Appen- 
dux IL.). 
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writer who mentions fifty candles being 
placed on the tables or rood-beam. A 
veil used to be suspended from it during 
Holy Week. (Ducange, art. 7/rahes, 
Viollet le Due, “ Dict. de l’Architecture,” 
art. Trabes.) 

Screene separating choir from nave 
were introduced in French cathedrals 
towards the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the richest examples date from 
the fifteenth and sixteenth. 1¢ was not 
till the seventeenth and eizhteenth that 
the heavy stone screens were replaced by 
grilles. (Viollet le Duc, art. Ciétures.) 

ROSARY. A form of prayer in 
which titteen decades of Aves, euch decade 
being preceded by a Pater and followed 
by a Gloria, are recited on keds. A 
mystery is contemplated during the re- 
cital of each decace, and the rosary is 
divided into three parts, each consisting 
of five decades, and known as a corona 
or chaplet. In the first chaplet the tive 
joyful mysteries are the subjects of con- 
templation—viz., the Annunciation, Visi- 
tation, the Birth of our Lord, his presen- 
tation in the Temple, his being found 
after the three days loss. The sorrowful 
inysteries contemplated in the second 
chaplet are the Agony in the Garden, the 
Scourging, the Crowning with Thorns, the 
Carrying of the Cross, the Crucifixion. The 
glorious mysteries, which are allotted to 
the third chaplet, are the Resurrection of 
Christ, his Ascension, the Descent of the 
Holy Ghost, the Assumption and the 
Coronation of the Ble Virgin. The 
word rosary first occurs in Thomas 
Cantipratanus, who wrote in the latter 
part of the thirteenth century (“De 
Apibus,” ii. 13 \—quoted by the Bolland- 
ists, “ Vita S. Dominici”). The original 
meaning is very doubtful. We think it 
most likely that the word was used in a 
mystical serse and meant Mary’s rose- 
garden. (So the writer of the article 
Rosenkranz in Herzog, “6 Encycl. ftir 
Protestant. Theol.”) It was also called 
“Psalterium Marianum” because of the 
number 150. Catholics of the humbler 
class still speak of a pair of beads, thus 
preserving a pure and ancient mode of 
speech, “ pair ” meaning ‘‘set,” asin “ pair 
of organs "—+#.e. a set cf organ pipes, or, 
in other words, an organ. 

The practice of using beads, &c., as a 
help fo memory in reciting a set number 
of prayers is not distinctively Christian, 
but it has long existed in the Church 
Palladius, a writer of the fifth century 

1 Asa title, however; not in the text. 
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(#Thist. Lausiac.” cap. 23), tells us that 
the Egvptian monk Paul in Pherme put 
3UuU pebbles in his lap and flung away one 
as he tinished each of the three hundred 
prayers he said. The English synod of 
Cealcythe (Mansi, “Concil.” tom. xiv. 
360) in 816 orders “septem beltidum 
Paternoster” to be sung for a deceased 
bishop. Weean only guess at the meaning, 
But Spelman’s conjecture that it means 
belts or circles of Paters is) plausible. 
William of Malmesbury (“ De Gest. Pont. 
Angl.” iv. 4, quoted by the Bollandists, 
loc. crt.) says that Godiva, who founded a 
relizious house at Coventry in 1040, left 
a circle of gems strung together, on which 
she used to tell her prayers, that it mizbt 
be hung on a statue of the Blessed Virgin. 

So far we have only considered the 
general question of reciting prayers on 
beads, &c. From the eleventh century 
the Bollandists produce the following in- 
stances of a fixed number of Aves ad- 
dressed to the Blessed Virgin. Tleri- 
mannus, at the close of the century, men- 
tions @ person who recited sixty Aves 
daily. The monk Albert, who lived 
about 1005, said 150 every day; so did 
St. Agbert, who died in 1140. 

Thus we find early traces of the use 
of something corresponding to beads, and 
we can trace the 150 Aves back farther 
than St. Dominic's time, but no instance 
presents itself of 150 Aves, much less of 
150 Aves and 15 Paters said on beads, 
before the Jifetime of that saint. ‘The 
notion that the Venerable Bede introduced 
the rosary is founded on an absurd ety mo- 
logy (‘ Bead,” from “ Beda”), and the 
statement of Polydore Virgil, who lived 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
that Peter the Hermit instituted the 
rosary, comes too late to have any weight. 
The common story that St. Dominic 
learnt the use of the rusary from the 
Blessed Virgin by revelation, and propa- 
gated it during the crusade against the 
Albizenses, has been accepted by later 
Popes—viz. Leo X., Pius V., Gregory 
XHI., Sixtus V., Alexander VII., Inno- 
cent XI., Clement SI. ‘This belief resta, 
according to Benedict XLV. (“ De Fest.” 
§ 160), on the tradition of the order; no 
contemporary writer vouches for it. But 
the Dominican Friar Nicolas (Quetif and 
Kehard, “Script. Ord. Preed.” tom i. 
p. 411) gave in 1270 to the B. Christina 
a Paternoster, “quod personaliter iv 
annis portaverat.” Dominicans too are re- 
presented on a tomb of Humoertus Del- 
phinus, wbo became a Dominican about 
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1350, with rosaries in their hands, so that 
the rosary in the strict sense cannot be 
much later than St. Dominic. 

But, of course, the Ave of those days 
was not identical with the modern form, 
It was simply “ Hail, Mary, full of grace, 
the Lord is with thee; blessed art thou 
amongst women, and blessed is the fruit 
of thy womb.” Further, the great Domi- 
nican writers Quetif and Ichard show 
that the meditation on the mysteries is 
much later than St. Dominic. It began 
with a Dominican, Alanus de Rupe (De 
la Roche), born about 1428 (“ Seript. 
O. P.” tom. i, p. 852). (The authorities 
consulted for this part of the article are 
the Iollandist dissertation on the Rosary, 
in the first vol. for August; Quetif and 
Echard ; Benedict XIV. “ De Fest.” For 
Feast of the Rosary, see Many, Feasts 
OF.) 

According to Benedict XIV., a Con- 
fraternity of the Rosary at Piacenza was 
indulgenced as early as 1254 by Alex- 
ander 1V. The Living Rosary, in which 
fifteen persons unite to say the whole 
rosary every mouth, was appruved by 
Gregory XVI. 

A popular manual by Labis, trans 
lated by au English Passionist, enumerates 
the following rosaries besides the Domini- 
can—viz. that of St. Bridget, 7 Paters 
and 63 Aves, in honour of the joys and 
sorrows of the Blessed Virgin and the 
63 years of her life; that of the Seveu 
Dolours, n Servite devotion; that of the 
Immaculate Conception, approved by 
Pius IX, in 1855; the Crown of our 
Saviour, attributed to Michael of Florence, 
a Camaldolese monk in 1616, and consist- 
ing of 33 Paters, 6 Aves, and a Credo; 
the Rosary of the Five Wounds, approved 
by Leo XII. in 1823 at the prayer of the 
Paasionists, 

ROSMINIANS. That is, the Fathers 
of the Institute of Charity. a congregation 
founded by the Italian philosopher An 
tonio Rosmini in 1828. According te 
the design of the founder, the member 
of the new society were to “ embrace 
with all the desire of their souls every 
work of charity, without arbitrary limita- 
tion to any particular branch, undertaking 
all that should be required of them of 
which they should be capable.”* The first 
house of the institute was built on the 
Monte Calvario, near Domo d‘Ossola. Jn 
1831 a branch of the society was eate- 
blished at Trent, and another at Verona 
two years later. In 1836, Fr. Gentil, 

' Life of Rosmini (Father Lockhart):1856, 
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over Whose impulsive and unequal cha- 
racter, as may be seen in his biography,' 
the unwaverivg majesty of virtue seen in 
Rosmini had gained, after a long struggle, 
a complete and salutary ascendancy, was 
sent by the founder on a mission to Ing- 
land. After a short stay with the ‘Tre- 
lawney family in Cornwall, Gentili was 
sett:od by Bishop Baines in the college of 
Pricr Park, near Bath; before long he 
began to preach missions with signal suc- 
cess in the large towns, and died at Dublin 
while thus engaged in 1854. The variety 
of work done by the society in the first 
ten years of ita existence was fully in ac- 
cord with its declared aim; it consisted in 
giving retreats, preaching, sick-visiting, 
taking care of prisons and hospitals, teach- 
ing, missions abroad, literary work, and 
almsgiving. In 1838, on the report of the 
Congregation of Bishops and Reyulars, 
the Mingituts of Charity and its rule were 
approved by the reigning Pontill, Gregory 
AVI., who had a singular affection and 
admiration for Rosmini. ‘Three months 
afterwards the founder and all bis fol- 
lowers took the vows required by the 
rule, and in 1&39 the Pope, by letters 
Apostolical, nominated Rosmiui Superior- 
General of the Institute for life. It is 
well known that two of his smaller works, 
one of which was “ Delle Cinque Piaghe 
della Santa Chiesa,” were condemned b 
the Congregation of the Index in 1860. 
Rosminis submission to the decree was 
absvlute and unreserved; but a far more 
eeriuous matter was behind, even the 
general examination of all his philosophi- 
cal works, including the ‘“ Nuovo Saggio 
eull’ Orizine dell’ Idee.” After a severe 
and protracted scrutiny, the decision of 
the Congregation was given in 1854, 
“ Dimittantur opera <Antonii Rosmini- 
Serbati,” the effect of which was to de- 
clare his works undeserving of censure on 
theological grounds, Meantime a novitiate 
had been opened on the side of the hill 
above Stresa, on the Lago Maggiore; and 
here Rosmini chiefly resided in the last 
years of his life. Insensible to the lustre 
of a genius destined permanently to in- 
fluence European thought,’ and to be one 
of the imperishable glories of the Italian 
mind, the Piedmontese Government, 

1 By Father Pagani. 

2A new Life by Mr. McWalter is an- 
nounced (1883); an English version of the 
Nuova Saggic is in course of publication. 
Rosmini’s philosophy was deacribed by a Pro- 
testant or free-thinking critic in the Contem- 
porary Review in 1883 in terms of high appre- 
Giatiun. 
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some years after Rosmini’s death, which 
was in 1865, confiscated the house at 
Stresa, and converted it to some secular 
purpose. There are at the present time 
nine houses of the Institute in England 
and Wales: at Cardiff (2), London (Ely 
Place), Loughborough, Market Weighton, 
¥ ewport, Ratcliffe, Rugby, and Wad- 
1urst. 

RuBRICS. Directions for the order 
to be followed in Mass and other sacred 
rites. The word is taken from the Romen 
law, in which the titles, maxims, and 
aaa decisions were written in red. 

uvenal’s words—“ Cauaas age, pertice 
rubras majorum leges” (Sat. xiv.)— 
refer to this. MS. and even the first 
printed Missals have scarcely any rubric, 
Clese were contained in Dhirectories, 
Itituals, Ceremonials, Ordines. It was 
Burchard, Master of Ceremonies under 
Innocent VIII. and Alexander VI., who 
first set out at length both the words and 
tlie ceremonies of the Mass in his Roman 
Pontitical, printed at Rome in 14865, and 
ayain in his Sacerdotale, printed a few 
years later and reprinted under Leo X, 
After this the ceremonies were joined to 
the Ordinary of the Mass in some printed 
Missals and were finally arranged undeg 
their present titles by Pius V. The same 
course has been followed in the authorita- 
tive editions of the Pontifical, Ritual, Xe. 
(Le Brun, tom. i, “ Traité Prélim.” a. 3.) 

RULE, RELIGIOUS. At the time 
when Ferraris wrote, about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, it was considered 
that there were four principal rules of the 
religious life—the Basilian, the Benedic= 
tine, the Augustinian, and the Franciscan 
—under which, or some modilication of 
which, the majority of the existing orders 
and congregations were ranged; while, in 
a few isolated cuses, rules unconnected 
with any of these four were observed. 
So great a number of religious institutes, 
especially of women, has subsequently 
arisen in the Church, and obtained the 
approbation of the Holy See, that the 
classification of Ferraris is far from accu- 
rately corresponding to the present state 
of things, 

The rule of St. Basil, founded by that 
saint about 360, besides being that gene- 
rally observed by coenobites in the Eastern 
Church, was followed, down to the recent 
secularisations, by a number of monasteries 
in Sicily, Italy, and Spain. 

The rule of St. Augustine (890), ac- 
cording to the computation adopted by 
Hélyot, was followed by no less than 
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minety-seven congregations, including 
military orders. Among these were the 
Lateran Canons, the Canons of Arouaise, 
the Hermits and Regular Canons under 
the name of St. Austin, the Premonstra- 
tensians, the order of Preachers, the Ser- 
vites, the Theatines, and the Barnabites. 
Connected with every general congrega- 
tion following this rule were nuns of cor- 
responding observance. 

Hélyot enumerates sixty-seven ae 
gations (including the monks of Camaldoli, 
the Cluniacs, the Cistercians, the Brigit- 
tines, &c.) as under the rule of St. Bene- 
dict (500), besides military orders. 

The rule of St. Francis (1208) was 
and is professed, with more or less of 
rigour, by the various branches of the 
Franciscan order ; of which the principal 
are the Observants, the Conventuals, the 
Poor Clares, and the Capuchins. 

Among the religious following inde- 

ndent rules were the Carthusians, the 
Carmelites, the Discalced Carmelites of 
St. Teresa, and the Society of Jesus. 

Many of the institutes contained in 
F¥élyot’s enumeration are now extinct; on 
the other hand, if we consult the Abbé 
Badiche’s continuation of Eélyot, or turn 
over the pages of “ Terra Incognita,”* we 
find that in the last eighty years an ex- 
traordinary number of new institutes, for 
the most part with determinate practical 
aims, under carefully adapted rules, and 
wich simple vows, has arisen in the Church. 
Such are the Marista, the Faithful Com- 
panions of Jesus, the Rosminian Fathers, 
the Little Sisters of the Poor, the Sisters 
of Providence, the Nazareth Sisters, &v. 
&e. 

RURAL DEANS (decani rurales). 
In the article DEaN it was explained how 
that title, which originally arose in the 
monasteries, was introduced into cathedral 
and collegiate chapters. ‘The institution 


of rural deans appears to have commenced | 


in Italy in the following manner. The 
first parishes, owing to the thinness of the 
opulation, were very large; as the popu- 

tion increased, the inconvenience of their 
size was felt; and Alexander III. ordered 
that new churches should be built in 
places where they were required, and 
endowed out of the revenues of the parish 
churches. The new churches would 
naturally be dependent on the church 
within the district of which they were 
built; this would be their matrer ecclesia, 
and its rector would appoint priests to 
them. Szch larger districts came to he 

1 By J N. Murphy (Longmans, 1878). 
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called plebes and the ecciesiastic in 
charge of one was named pl-bunus, oF 
archipreabyter, or decanus, ‘Lhe prac- 
tice grew up of monthly meetings of 
the priests in each pilebs or rural- 
deanery, under the presidency of the 
plebanus. An archpriest in this sense 
dittered entirely from the cathedral arch- 
priest, who was at the head of the clergy 
serving a cathedral church. The raral 
deans were always subject to the arch- 
deacon ; nevertheless, by deputation from 
the bishop, they gradually drew to them- 
selves a considerable jurisdiction, of which 
in later times they have been deprived. 
(Thomassin, “ Vet. et Nova Eccl. Disc.” 1. 
2, 6; Ferraris, Decanus.) 

RUSSIAN CHURCH. According 
to the Russian legend, St. Andrew first 
preached the gospel in Russia and planted 
a cross at Kiev, but the truth is that 
Christianity came to Russia from Con- 
stantinople in the latter part of the ninth 
century. At that time the Russian Slavs 
had been united under the rule of Scandi- 
navian princes, and Ruric founded the grea: 
Russian monarchy in 864, Soon after, 
however, two other princes, Ascold and 
Dir, also of Scandinavian origin, founded 
an independent kingdom at Kiev, so that 
Russia was divided into two kingdoms, 
both under Scandinavian rulers—viz. a 
northern monarchy with Novgorod, and a 
southern with Kiev, for capital. In 806 
Ascold and Dir attacked Constantinople, 
and are said to have been converted by 
miracles, variously reported ; but the fact 
is certain that their expedition led to the 
sending of missionaries from Constanti- 
nople to Russia. The exact chronology, 
which has a curious interest here, is hard 
to fix. According to Constantine Por 
phyrogenitus, the mission from Conatanti- 
nople was sent in 867, when Ignatius, 
the lawful and Catholic Patriarch, was 
In possession, 8o that the first Russian 
Christians were Catholics, united te 
Rome. If, on the other hand, Nestor, the 
father of Russian history (d. 1118), is to 
be believed, the mission was sent in 866, 
and therefore under Photius, the schis- 
mitical Patriarch, so that the first Russian 
church was not in union with Rome. In 
any case, the impression made on the 
mass of the people at this time was very 
slight. 

In 882 Russia was acain subject to a 
single ruler, Oleg, Ruric’s successor; Kiev, 
however, being the capital. In 955, Olga, 
the Russian Helena, was baptised at Con- 
stantinople; and in ¥58 her grandsom 
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Vladimir the Apostolic also became a 
Christian, and strove successfully to 
Ohristianise his people. Vladimir, whose 
life had been stained by infamous cruelty, 
sent ambassadors to examine the rites and 
doctrines of the Latins, Mohammedans, 
and Greeks, and attached himself to the 
latter because their worship was the most 
imposing. He sent missionaries through 
his dominions, destroyed idols, and though 
there were heathen Russians even in the 
twelfth century, still Vladimir may fairly 
be considered to have made the mass of 
the nation Christian. So far then, what- 
ever the date of the first missiun may 
have been, hussia, like the Mother-church 
of Constantinople, was in communion 
with Rome. The union was severed in 
the middle of the eleventh century by the 
schism of Michael Cwrularius. But for 
a time the Russian church was in schism 
unawares, and kuew little of the auti- 
Roman bitterness which prevailed at 
Constantinople. Even to this day, the 
Russians, in their liturgical books, written 
in Old Slavonic, assert the primacy of the 
Roman See. Pope Sylvester is called the 
“‘ Divine head of the holy bishops ;” Pepe 
Leo, ‘the successor on the highest throne 
of St. Peter, the heir of the invincible rock 
and the successor in his kingdom.” Mar- 
tin, Pope in the seventh century, is thus 
addressed ; “ Thou didst adorn the divine 
throne of Peter, and, holding the Church 
upright on this rock which cannot be 
shaken, thou didst honour thy name ;” 
and Leo III. (about 800): ‘O chief 
shepherd of the Church, do thou represent 
the place of Jesus Christ.” The feeling 
was changed, though the liturgy still wit- 
nessed to the past, under Viadimir Mono- 
machus! (1113). He was filled with 
hostility to Rome by Nicephorus, who 
came from Constantinople and was 
metropolitan of Kiev. ‘Lhis spirit was 
fostered by successive metropolitans from 
Constantinople, and bas lasted ever since, 
Unsuccessful attempts to unite the 
Russians with the Papacy were made b 
Alexander III., who corresponded with 
John III., metropolitan of Kiev (since 
1164); by Innocent III. during the 
Latin occupation of Constantinople; by 
Clement II1., who tried to engage Russia 
in the third crusade; by Innocent IV., 
when the Russians were groaning under 
Mongol domination (Mongol supremacy, 


! He was the first prince who was called 
“Czar” (= “Upper Kine”); but the title 
was no‘ usual till the middle of the sixteenth 
esatury. 
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1238-1462). Gallicia, however, which 
had fallea under Hungarian ru.e, be 
came Catholic, retaining ite Slavonie 
rites, unde Pope Ilonorius III. But there 
were causes which favoured the success 
of Catholicism in part of Russia. First, 
the Russians, weakened by Mongol op- 
pression, could not cope with their ene- 
mies on the West—viz. the Poles and 
Lithuanians, and of these the Poles were 
Catholics; the Lithuanians, at first 
heathen, were won over to a great extent 
by the zeal of Dominican and Franciscan 
friars, in 1386 they became dependent on 
the Polish kingdom, and in 1387 all 
Lithuania except the Ruthenian pro- 
vinces declared itself Catholic. he 
Lithuanian prince Vitolt seized strips of 
Russian territory, and was averse to the 
connection between bis Ruthenian subjecta 
and the Russian metropolitan. Next, the 
metropolitan see of the Russian church 
had been transferred to the city of Vladi- 
mir in 1299, to Moscow in 1828, though 
tne title “ Metropolitan of Kiev and adl 
Russia” was retained. This weakened 
the hold of the Russian church in the 
South-West. In 1414 seven Russian 
bishops renounced allegiance to the metro- 
politan at Moscow and chose one of their 
own, resident at Kiev. After a vacancy 
of some years this metropolitan see of 
Kiev was occupied by Isidore, a Greek 
of Thessalonica, who at the Council of 
Florence in 1438 warmly supported the 
cause of union. To this union the 
church of Northern Ruasia and the 
temporal ruler, Vassili II., were froma 
the tirst bitterly opposed, but it was ac- 
cepted at Kiev and in the nine suffragam 
dioceses, All subsequent attempts at the 
conversion of Russia Proper—e.g. under 
Sixtus IV., Leo X., and Clement VII.— 
lds: fruitless, Russia, freed in 1462 
rom the Mongol yoke, won and converted 
vast provinces in the North and East. 
I-ven the union of Kiev and its sutfragan 
sees to the Catholic Church was neither 
real nor lasting; though, as we shall see 
in a subsequent article on the RurHeNIAN 
CHURCH, it was afterwards renewed in a 
much more solid way. 

The discipline of the Russian church 
has undergone many changes. In the 
middle ages the Metropolitan of Russia 
was nominated by the Duke and conse 
crated by the Patriarch of Constantino 
Once consecrated, the metropolitan 
immense (eet even in secular matters; 
it was seldom, even in the fifteenth cane 
tury, that the Duke dared to resist him 
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The other archbishops and bishops—in 
whose election the Prince, the clergy and 
people, and the metropolitan all took part 
—were placed in the strictest subjection 
to the metropolitans. Yet the bishops, 
on thoir part, had great influence. They 
were well supported by tithes, and held 
secular jurisdiction in their own lands. 
They had, moreover, the privilege of in- 
terceding for condemned persons; and no 
pauce could engage in war till a bishop 

ad given his blessing; if the blessing 
was withheld, no soldier would follow the 
banner. ‘Thus, in spite of much ignorance 
and superstition, wretched disputes on the 
right way of making the sign of the 
cross, controversies whether processions 
should move from east to west or west 
to east, ready belief in grotesque miracles, 
etill the influence of the bishops, who 
were tuken from the monastic orders and 
were superior both in knowledge and 
character to the rest of the clergy, was a 
beneficent one on the whole. ‘lhey did 
much to temper the barbariam of the 
times. At the end of the middle ages 
the power of the Crown was consolidated, 
that of the nobles and clergy declined, 
and the Czars began to act more and more 
as the heads of the church, Ivan IV. 
(1533-84) deposed and even murdered 
bishops, confiscated Church property, and 
forced the prelates to contirm his fourth 
marriage, which was against the Greek 
canon law, and to endure without protest 
his frequent divorces, his filth, sixth, and 
even seventh marriage. In 1589, Jere- 
mias II., Patriarch of Constantinople, eon- 
secrated Job, the metropolitan of Moscow, 
Patriarch of the Russias, and recoznised 
him as the third Patriarch of the Kustern 
Church, inferior only to those of Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria. The metro- 
politan gained nothing by his change of 
title, but it suited the policy of the Czars 
to make the church national and indepen- 
dent. The strife of the Patriarch Nicon 
with the Czar Alexis Michaelovitz ended 
with the deposition of the latter at a 
council of Moscow in 1667, and early in 
the following century the entire subjection 
of the ecclesiastical to the imperial power 
was completed. For Peter the Great left 
the Patriarchal See vacant for twenty 
years, and then, in 1721, with the consent 
of the Eastern Patriarchs, placed the 
whole government of the Russian church 
in the hands of the “ Holy Synod,” which 
depended entirely on the Czar. Catharine 
II. seized all the Church property, and 
since then the prelates have had a regu- 
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ad salary apportioned to them by the 
tate. 

The synod consists of twelve members, 
though the number has varied at different 
times. The members are nominated by 
the Czar, who may remove them at will.! 
The synod in 188] was made up of the 
Metropolitan of Novgorod, president, four 
other metropolitans, the lumperor’s con- 
fessor, and the grand chaplain of the army 
and fleet. The two last are secular 
priests. To these is attached a chief 
procurator as representative of the Czar 
and other lay oflicials. This procurator, 
who in 1770 waa a brigadier, may put 
his veto on any measure, till it has been 
laid before the sovereign. Further, each 
member on entering office swears that he 
recognizes the Czar “ as supreme judge in 
this spiritual assembly.” But if on the 
one side the synod is entirely subject to 
the Crown, on the other the centralising 
system of the Russian Government gives 
the synod enormous power in the church, 
It proposes suitable candidates for vacant 
sees to the Czar, it translates and deposes 
bishops, it can with the Czar’s formal 
approval make new laws for the church, 
it gives dispensations, it watches over 
doctrine and ritual, sees to the printing of 
liturgical books, examines relics and the 
evidence for alleged miracles, has the con 
trol of ecclesiastical colleges, receive 
appeals from the bishops, it decides on the 
money to be given for building churches 
and monasteries, and superintends the 
payment of the clergy. Nay, since 1809 
the bishops must transmit to the synoa 
the money made in their dioceses by sale 
of candles, use of churches, sale of bridal 
crowns, collections in churches, &c. The 
whole sum is then apportioned to the 
different dioceses according to their needs. 

Bishops are really all equal, except so 
far as they are divided into three classes, 
and receive more or less support from the 
Government. Since the time of Peter the 
(treat, metropolitan and archbishop have 
become mere titles of honour given by 
the.Czar and not attached to any diocese 
except that the Bishops of Kiev and of 
Novgorod and St. Petersburg are always 
archbishops, while Siberia is always placed 
under a metropolitan. If a see is vacant, 
the Holy Synod recommends two can- 
didates to the Ozar, who, however, often 
takes the first step and names a person 
whom the synod have to choose. The 
bishops are al) unmarried, and there- 

1 There is orly one a dd member—vir. 
the Metrcpolitan of Tiflis Lxarch of G.o- sia. 
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fore chosen from the monks. They cannot 
leave their dioceses on any account with- 
out leave from the synod. They must 
make a complete visitation at least every 
three years. They are urged to be zealous 
*n establishing schools, and they may 
snforce discipline in the case of the secular 
elergy by punishment, not however in that 
of the regulars, unless they are armed 
with a decree fromthe synod. The bishop 
is assisted by a Consistory composed of the 
most experienced and distinguished secular 
and regular clergymen. The bishop pre- 
sents them to the synod, but cannot 
remove them when once approved. The 
Consistory watches over orthodoxy, pre- 
pares returns on the state of the diocese 
for the synod, and for this purpose has 
a body of officials in Government pay at 
its disposal, Appeal lies from the Con- 
sistory to the bishop, thence to the synod. 
In very large dioceses—e.g. Novgorod and 
Moscow—a district is placed under a vicar 
who is in oat orders, but diflers in 
this from other bishops that there is an 
appeal from him to his metropolitan. 
Vicars were also appointed in 1852 for 
countries where the people are mostly 
Catholic or Protestant. ‘The number of 
those who compose the bishops’ house- 
hold is settled, and each official fed and 
paid by the Government. There are 
three prelates of the first class—viz. the 
Metropolitans of Kiev, of Novgorod and 
St. Petersburg (united since 1764), of Mos- 
cow and Colomna. ‘There are seventeen 
b'shops of the second class, thirty of the 
taird, nine vicars, Since 1801 Georgia was 
ncorporated within the Russian lmpire, 
and there the Metropolitan of Tiflis is 
Exarch, and there are tive bishops. There 
is also, since ]858, a Russian bishop at 
Jerusalum., The classes of bishops have, 
of course, nothing to do with their juris- 
diction, for in that respect all, except the 
vicars, are on one dead level under the 
synod, ‘The classes simply refer to the 
amount of their allowance from the 
Government. 

The “ white” or secular clergy must 
all be married, and are mostly sons of 
priests, ‘They begin their education at 
the parish school, continue it at the dis- 
trict school and diocesan seminary, and 
finish at one of the four ecclesiastical 
academies—those of St. Petersburg, Miev, 
Moscow, and Kasan. ‘Three or four years 
are apent at cach of these stages, The 
benetices are all conferred by the bishop, 
except that landed proprietors have often 
e sight of patronage in country churches 
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—e0 far, at least, that they can put aveto 
on the nomination of a cleric whom they 
do not wish to have. The Government 
supports a certain number of clergymen 
in churches which bad more than twenty 
serfs before the confiscations of Catharine 
I]. There are numerous officials at the 
cathedrals, and even small country 
churches are supposed to have a deacon 
as well asa priest. Each regiment has s 
priest, reader, sacristan, door-keeper, and 
sometimes a deacon, In peace, 
military chaplains are subject to tke 
bishop of the place; in the field, to a 
Proto-Pope who is set over them. A 
canon of the fifteenth century required a 
— who lost his wife to live like a 
ayman in a monastery. This law of en- 
forced seclusion was set aside by Peter 
the Great. A widowed priest may now 
ae leave from the a to officiate as 

fore; and even in the case of second 
marriage an edict of Peter the Great in 
1724 permite a priest to be employed as 
rector of a seminary, or in the episcopal 
chancery, if he has applied himself 
diligently to study and especially to 
preaching. 

‘The Russian religious follow the rule 
of St. Basil, Men must not be professed 
till they are forty, women till they are 
fifty. The noviciate lasts three years, and 
is followed by another period of probation. 
The discipline is strict, and only a few 
monks receive holy orders, Regular 
priests never have parishes, but the naval 
chaplains are taken from monks educated 
in the Monastery of St. George at Bala- 
clava; and not only the bishops, but also 
many ee confessors, and prelates 
generally, are supplied by them. Accord- 
ing to the synodal report of 1838, there 
were 225 monasteries and 100 nunneries 
receiving support from the State in place 
of confiscated property, besides 161 monas- 
teries and thirteen nunneries maintained 
by themselves or by the people. Only 
seven religious houses are stauropegs 
—t.e. exempt from episcopal rule and 
subject immediately to the 

The great symbolical k of the 
Russian church is *ExOeots ris rey ‘Pocreey 
Iliorews (“ Exposition of the Faith of the 


Russians”) drawn up by panes metro= 
politan of Kiev, and his su ns be- 
tween 1630 and 1640. At the desire of 


the Patriarch of Constantinople, it was 
examined by a comniission of delegates 
from Constantinople and Kiev, received 
the title of “Confession of Faith of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Eastern Church ” 
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(Oporoyia rns Ulorews ris KaéoXtxns 
mai *AroatoAtns "ExxAnoias tis "Avaro- 
luxins), was approved by the four Eastern 
Patriarchs, and ayain by the Synod of 
Jerusalem in 1672, There are authorita- 
tive translations into Slavonic, and it has 
been edited with a Latin version by 
Kimmel (“ Libri Symbol. Eccles, Orien- 
talis,” 1843). The Little Catechism 
brought out by order of Peter the Great 
is merely a compendium of the “ Exposi- 
tion ” or “ Confession.” 

This Confession shows that except on 

a very few points the Russians believe as 
the Catholic Church believes. Their 
Confession teaches the necessity of good 
works for salvation; that Scripture and 
tradition are the two sources of faith; 
the intercession and invocation ef the 
Blessed Virgin, the saints, and the angels; 
that the faithful departed are helped by 
prayers, alms, and the sacrifice of the 
Cucharist; the Seven Sacraments, tran- 
substantiation (perovstwors), Ke. ‘The 
commandinents of the Church—such as 
fasting, hexring Mass on Sundays and 
feasts, &c.—are much the same as those 
in Oatholic Catechismsa, But the Russians 
deny the Pope’s supremacy, and the pro- 
cession of the Floly Ghost from the Son; 
further, they hold that marriage may be 
dissolved on account of adultery, and 
maintain that baptism by sprinkling is 
invalid. On this last point they differ 
from the Greeks. On Purgatory, their 
doctrine is less sharply detined than ours, 
but they hold all which we hold as of 
faith. 

Such is the formal teaching of the 
Russian church. But since the latter 
half of the last century education has 
made great strides, and Western, but 
especially German, theology has exercised 
a marked influence on the more educated 
members of the clergy. Prelates in high 
place have shown their leanings to Pro- 
testant views, and this tendency has ap- 
peared in books printed with the approval 
of the Holy Synod. The Catechism of 
Plato, archbishop of Moscow and tutor 
to Paul I., ditfera essentially from the old 
Catechism in the doctrine of the Sacra- 
ments, and especially that of the Eu- 
charist. In 1805, Archbishop Methodius, 
of Tver, published in Latin, with the 
approval of the synod, a work on the 
first four centuries of the Church, founded 
chiefly on Bingham. Philaret, the late 
patriarch of Moscow, a man of talent and 


of cultivated mind, formed a school of’ 


theologians imbued with the spirit of 
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German Protestantism. He issued a 
Catechism, and a Review of the Contro- 
versies between Last. and West. While 
Germans like Neander and Schleiermacher 
have been read and studied, Catholic theo- 
logians are little known, and there is a 
constant tendency to soften the points of 
ditlerence between Russians and Pro- 
testants, and to accentuate those which 
separate Russians from Catholics, At 
the same time, the interest in the Greek 
Fathers and in the old Russian orthodcxy 
has been revived in a certain section of 
the younger clergy. 

The historical account and the sketch 
of doctrine are from Hefele’s “ Essay on 
the Russian Church,” 1864; the statistics 
from Silbernagl, “‘ Kirchen des Orients,” 
ch, ii1., 1865. An article by Professor 
Lamy, of Louvain, in the “ Dublin 
Review” for April 1881, has also been 
consulted.") 

RUTHENIAN CATHOLEICS, The 
name is given to Christians who use the 
Greek liturgy translated into Old Sla- 
vonic, but own obedience to the Pope. 
They are descendants of converts from 
the Russian Church, who have kept their 
old rites and discipline. 

‘The metropolitan see of Kiev and its 
sufiragan dioceses were united to the 
Catholic Church, as has been said in the 
article on the Russian. The union was 
never satisfactory, and the last trace of it 
had disappeared early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. But the cause of union was zealously 
promoted by the Jesuit school established 
at Vilna by Father Possevin and by the 
Polish king Calixtus III. In 1595 the 
Metropolitan of Kiev and seven suffragans 
were at their own request received by 
Olement VIII. into the Catholic commu- 
nion. ‘Thus, the Ruthenian province 
arose ; tle metropolitan was chosen by the 
bishops and all were placed under Propa- 
ganda, which was represented by the 
Polish nuncio. But at the partition of 
Poland all the Catholic luthenian 
divceses, except Lemberz, Przemysl, and 
part of Brezk, became Russian dominion, 
In 1795 Russia suppressed all the dioceses 
except one; in 1798 three dioceses were 
tolerated, a fourth in 1809, two only by 
Nicholas in 1828. In 1839 three bishops 
joined the schismatic Russians, and there 
was till lately only one see of the United 
Ruthenians in Russian Poland—vis. 


1 The reader will find a vivid and interest 
ing account of the Russian church fn a work of 
Mr. Palmer, recently edited by Cardinal New 
man. 
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Ohelm and Bela—immediately subject to of the seventeenth century, and in 1771 
the Pope. At present there is another | the diocese of Munkaca was properly com- 
bishopric—viz. Minsk—eutlragan to | stituted by Clement XIV. The Catholie 
Mohilew. ‘Ihere were in 1865 about | population amounts to 360,000 souls 
250,00 Catholics of the Ruthenian rite! From the diocese of Munkacs that of 
in Russian Poland. The see of Suprasl | Eperies was divided in 1816. It contains 
was erected in 1799 for the Ruthenians | 160,000 souls. Munkacs, Eperies, and 
in Prussian Poland , they numbered about ; Creis (apparently @ new see) are under the 
40,000. Latin Archbishop of Gran. In Croatia 
In the Austrian territory the see of! the Ruthenians had one diocese, thut of 
Lemberg, with ita suflragan sees of | Kreutz, with 20,000 souls, erected in 
Przemysl, Sanek, and Sambor belongs to | 1777, and subject to the Latin Metro- 
the Ruthenian Church of Poland, and the | politan of Agram. But the see, though 
history of ite union with the Catholic: it existed very lately, is omitted in the 
Church has been just given. ‘lhe metro- | latest official lists. 
politan see of Lemberg was erected for The Ruthenians have a married 
the two millions of Ruthenian Catholics secular clergy and religious who follow 


in Gallicia by Pius VIL. in 1807, Kalik | the rule of St. Basil. The bishops are 
and Kamenek being united to it. But 
besides this, many schismatical Slavs in 
Hungary followed the example set by 
their Polish brethren in 15/6. The union 
only lasted till i627, and though a bishop 
of Munkacs became Catholic in 1649, the 
pepulation remained schismatic. 
was done for the Catholic cause by the 


Ruthenian bishop De Camillis at the end ' 


More , 


usually taken from the monks. ‘The 
Ruthenians are under the laws made by 
Propaganda for Catholica of Greek rite 
living among [atius. Their bishops at 
their consecration make the profession 
of faith prescribed for the Greeks by 
Urban VIII. (Silbernagl, “ Kirchen des 
Onents,”) 


S 


SABBATH. (See Sunvar.|} 

SABELLIANISM,. A name given 
to two very different forms of doctrine, 
which, however, agreed in this that they 
denied any real distinction of Persons in 
God. ‘The Catholic Church teaches that 
there are three divine Persons really dis- 
tinct from each other, and yet one God. 
The Sabellians confeased with Catholics 
the numerical wifity of God, but denied 
the mystery of the Trinity by explaining 
away the real distinction of the Persons. 

(1) The earliest form of the heresy 
was Patripassianiam. Praxeas, who came 
from Asia Minor to Rome under Pope 
Kleutherua (175-189), Noetus of Smyrna, 
who was excommunicated in his own 
province about 230, Epigonus and 
Cleomenes, who transplant the doc- 
trine of Noetus to Rome, all held that 
God the Father of all is the only God 
and that this one God became man, 
sullered and died. Thus Praxeas held 
“that the Father came down into a 
virgin, that Tle himself was born of her, 
that Ile himself sutlered; finally, that 
He himself is Jesus Christ” (Tertull, 


“ Adv. Prax.” 1, and so 28, 29, 30) 
Pressed to explain how it was that 
Father and Son could be said on this 
theory to exist at all after the Incarne- 
tion, Praxeas replied that Christ so far as 
Ile was flesh was Son, and so far aa He 
was spirit or God was the Father (, 
27). The tenets of Noetus were pre 
cisely the same (Hippolytus, “C. Noet.” 
ed. (apards, “Philosoph.” ix. 7-10). Aud 
such also was the original doctrine of Sa 
bellius,a Libyan, whocame to Rome under 
Zephyrinus, was banished from the Ro 
man Church by Callistus, and took refuge 
in the Libyan Pentapolis. The testi- 
monies as to the original teaching of 
Sabellius are too early and express to be 
set aside. “ He” Sore?  blasphemes,” 
Bays bir e lawer bishop of Rome, in the 
middle of the third century, “saying that 
the Son himeelf is the Father, and rice 
versed.” (The Epistle of Dionysius is con- 
tained in Athanas. “De Decret. Nicen. 
Syn.” and edited by Routh, “ Rell. Sacr.” 
vol. iil, p. 373 seg.) Novatian, another 
author, nearly contemporaneous, epeaks 
of Sabellius as one “ wno calls Christ the 
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Father” (Novat. “De Trin.” © 12). 
The Macrostich, a Semiarian creed of the 
Kusebians (apud Athanas, “ De Synod.” 
26), refers to those whom the Latins call 
the Datripassians and we the Sabellians. 
So also Athanasius, iii, 36; and Cardinal 
Newman (“Oxford Translation of St. 
Athanas.” p. 529) quotes on the same side 
Euseb. “ Eecl. Theol.” i. p. 91; Basil. 
Kp. 210, 5; Rufin, “In Symb.” 56; 
August. “Her.” 41; Theodor. “ Her. 
Fab.” ii. 9.) 

(2) The doctrine of the Sabellians, 
and perhaps of Subellius himself, under- 
went a complete transformation, and 
resolved the mystery of the Trinity into 
three manifestations of God to man. 
It was difficult for Sabellianism, in its 
original form, to assume even the ap- 
pearance of conformity to the traditional 
teaching, embodied in the form of baptism, 
on the Holy Ghost. A very early author, 
IMionysius of Alexandria (apud Euseb. 
1). 1.” vii. 6) reproaches the Sabellians 
with this very thing, “that they had no 
idea of the Ho Ghost” (dvacadnoiay 
rou dyiov mvevparos.) It was conceivable 
that the Father should have been incarnate 
in Christ, but there was no room for such 
an incarnation, and therefore on Sabellian 

rinciples for a real existence of the third 
erson in the Trinitv. Hence Sabellius, 
or at least the Sabellians, came to hold 
that the same Person is the Holy Ghost 
so far as He manifests Himself in the 
Christian Church, and by parity of 
reasoning Son so far as He Ay eet in 
Christ. The same Person or Hypostasis 
(so Theodor. “ Her. Fab.” 1. 9, reports 
the doctrine of Sabellius) was Father 
when He gave the law, Son when He 
became flesh in Christ, Holy Ghost when 
He descended on the Apostles, being 
“one person with three names” (€v 
rpiovuporv mpdawrov.) He compared the 
three mpdcwra or characters of God 
( Spiphan. “ Heer.” 62, 1) to the spherical 
orm, light and heat of the one sun. 
Such late authorites are not decisive for 
the supposition that Sabellius himself 
held this view, but undoubtedly the 
Sabellians did. Patripassianism was thus 
avoided altogether; but on the other hand 
the Incarnation, no less than the Trinity, 
was in effect denied, for the manifestation 
of God in Christ could differ in degree 
only, and not in kind, from his union with 
otherholy men, This Sabellian doctrine, 
which takes mpcoowmoy or persona in its 
original meaning of mask, character, &c., 
bas been maintained by many Protestant 
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divines—e.g. by Archbishop Whately in 
his “ Logic.” It is of course completel 
incompatible with Catholic belief, and is 
contrary, ey., to the first chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel. : 

(3) Closely akin to the later Sabelli- 
anism is the doctrine of Marcellus of 
Ancyra. He was a strenuous defender of 
the Nicene definition against the Arians, 
aud this and the obscurity of his doctrine 
account for the fact that he was defended 
by Pope Julius, the Synod of Sardica, and 
Athanasius bimself (Atbanas * Apol. c. 
Arian.” 23, 82; “Ep. ad Monach. et 
Hist. Arian.” 6.) He made the Adyos a 
mere attribute of God like the reason of 
man, manifesting itself in the creation, ir 
the incarnation, and in the sanctification 
of Christians. (Theodor. “ Heer. Fab.” ii. 
10). In Christ the Word dwelt with 
extraordinary power, to retire from him 
at the consummation of all things, when 
the manhood of Christ would no longer 
reign. (Ituseb. “ Adv. Marcell.” ii. 2-43 
‘Eccl. Theol.” iii. 8-17.) 

(Newman, “Notes on Athanasius”; 
Petavius, “ De Trinitate”; Kuhn, “ Trini- 
titslehre”; Déllinger, “ Hippolytus and 
Callixtus.”) 

SACRAMENTALS. We shall show 
in the article on SacRaMENTs that the 
word, not only by Fathers like St. Augus- 
tine, but even by medisval theologians, 
was widely used for the most sacred and 
solemn rites of the Church. We have 
seen that St. Augustine, like the Roman 
Rituale in present use, called the salt in 
baptism a sacramentum, while medieval 
writers use the word of religious profession, 
holy water, &c. After Petur Lombard, 
when the use of the word and its detini- 
tion became restricted and fixed, the name 
“sacramental” was given to rites which 
have some outward resemblance to the sa- 
craments, but which are not of divine in- 
stitution. The word sacramentalta occurs 
in the “ Summa ” of St. Thomas (iti. 713), 
but he does not, so far as we know, 
enumerate or classify them, and with 
him sacramentalta seems only to mean 
ceremonies accompanying the sacraments, 

The sacrameutals are enumerated in 
the following line— 


Orans, tinccus, edens, confessus, dans, benedicens 3 


—1.e. the prayers of the Church—above 
all the Lord's prayer—and alms (how- 
ever, to be called “ sacramentals,” prayer 
must be said or the alms given in the 
name of the Church or in a consecrated 
place; otherwise, as Billuart says, thep 
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do not differ from other good works), 
bleased bread, the confession at Mass and 
in the Office, the blessing of bishops or 
abbots, holy water (with which we ma 
class blessed ashes, candles, palms, we). 
If the “sacramentals” are used with 
pious dispositions they excite increased 
fear and love of God, detestation of sin, 
and so, not in themselves, but because of 
these movements of the heart towards 
God, remit venial sing. They have a 

ecial efficacy, because the Church has 
bleased them with prayer, andso when, e.g., 
a person takes holy water, accompanyin 
the outward act with the desire that G 
may cleanse his heart, the prayer of the 
whole Christian people is joined to his 
own. The opinion that “ sacramentals” re- 
mit venial sins by a power given them by 
God over and above the good dispositions 
with which they are used, is held by some, 
but rejected by Juenin, and even by 
Billuart, as destitute of warrant in Scrip- 
ture or tradition. 

SACRAMENTARY (or Liber Sacra- 
menforum.) A book containing the rites 
for Mass and the sacraments generally— 
eg. holy orders, baptism, &c.; also for 
various sacramental rites—e.g. dedication 
of churches, consecration of nuns, &e. 
It is represented by our Missal, Pontifical, 
and Ritual. On the other hand, the 
Sacramentary had few rubrics. 

An imperfect Roman Sacramentary, 
without Ordo or Canon, was published by 
Muratori in his “ Liturgia Romana 
Vetus.” It is known as the Leonine, 
though some of the Miss are probably 
later than Leo I. The Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary was published from a ninth-cen- 
tury MS. in the Vatican by Cardinal 
Thomasius. The Gregorian is a revision 
of the Gelasian Sacramentary. Three 
Gallican Sacramentaries (Missale Gothi- 
cum, Gallicum, Francorum) were pub- 
lished by Thomasius, and re rinted by 
Mabillon and Muratori. Another known 
as Bobbiense was discovered by Mabillon 
at Bobbio, and printed by him in his 
“Museum Italicum.” (See LITURGIES; 
MissaL; Orpo; RvsRIcs.) 

SACRAMENTS OF WATURE 
AMD OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. 
If we define a sacrament as “a sign of a 
sacred thing, which thing sanctifies men,” 
we are able to include the sacraments of 
nature, the old law, and the Christian 
Church in one common clasa, All are 
outward signs ; all were instituted by God ; 
and hence distinguished from “sacra- 
mentals.” But they do not all confer 
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grace er opere operato. It was the 
mary and direct object ot the Jewish 
sacraments to typify the mysteries of the 
Christ who was to come, Moreover, the 
grace which most at least of the Jewish 
sacraments effected was not grace in the 
proper sense, but an outward and legal 
status, a position as members of the 
Jewish Church. We lay down these 
pave provisionally, for there is 
scarcely a question in theology which has 
occasioned a greater variety of opinion. 

The existence of grace given by sacra- 
ments before Christ does not seem tu have 
occurred to anyone oe to St. Augus- 
tine. Hisclear apprehension of the doctrine 
of original sin led him to believe that some 
remedy for it must have been prescribed 
before Christ came, and this remedy he 
found in circumcision (“De Nupt. et 
Concupise.” ii. 11; Adv. Donat.” iv. 24). 
This explanation, however, did nut touch 
the case of children born before Abraham 
received the covenant of circumcision. 
He thinks it incredible that those under 
the law of nature had no sacred sign 
of the Mediator (sacramentum) by which 
they “helped their little ones,” though 
he does not profess to know what this 
sign was (“Adv. Julian.” v. 11). Sub- 
sequent Latin Fathers, and the School- 
men generally, adopted St. Augustine's 
theory, and the term “sacraments of the 
old law” has been adopted by the Coun- 
cils of Florence and ‘Trent. The latter 
council anathematises (sess. vii. De Sacr. 
can. 2) the view of Calvin (“ Instit.” iv. 
14)! that there is no difference except in 
the outward rite between the sacraments 
of the old law and the new; but this is 
all the Church has decided in the matter. 
It is agreed that the statement of Eugenius 
IV. inthe Council of Florence (“ Instructio 
pro Armen.”)—viz. that the sacraments of 
the ssa unlike paar of the new, did 
not confer but only typi Ses not a 
definition of faith, ‘Bee ournely, “ De 
Sacr. in Gen.” qu. 3, a. 8. 

We have to distinguish between the 
sacrament or sacraments of the law of 
nature and circumcision on the one hand 
and the many sacraments of the Mosaic 
law—e.g. the paschal lamb, the ordination 
of priests and Levites, legal purifications, 
&c.—on the other. The opinions of the 
School divines are thus given by Tournely 


1 He of course admitted this difference, that 
the sacraments of the old law shadowed forth 
Christ who was to come, while those of the 
gospel “bear testimony to Him ae already 


come” 
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(1) With regard to the Mosaic sacraments 
excluding circumcision. The Master of 
the Senterces denied that anyone was 
justified by them, even if they were 
rformed in faith and charity. Duran- 
us believed that grace was given by some 
of the Mosaic sacraments—at least by 
ordination to the priesthood. Hugo of 
St. Victor and Bonaventure, followed by 
Estius, hold that the old sacraments gave 
grace ex opere operato, not indeed in them- 
selves and primarily, but ao far as they 
were signs by which men confessed their 
faith in the Redeemer. St. Thomas and 
many others have thought that the 
sacraments of the old law gave grace not 
ex opere operato, but ex opere operantis— 
te. because of faith in the minister and 
recipient. (2) As to circumcision, The 
Master of the Sentences, Bonaventure, and 
many of the most celebrated Schoolmen 
—e.g. Alexander of Hales, Scotus, Duran- 
dus, held that circumcision was primarily 
and directly instituted as a remedy for 
original sin, and of itself sufficed to re- 
move it. We may notice in passing that 
neither Scripture nor Philo and Josephus, 
nor the Rahbbins, attribute any such eflicacy 
to circumcision. Lastly, St. Thomas 
holds that circumcision did indeed remit 
sin and conter grace, not, however, in 
itsolf, but as a type of Christ’s Passion, 
the faith of the recipient if an adult being 
uisite, and in the case of an infant t!:s 
faith of others in his behaif. On these 
conditions it remitted original and actual 
gin if the latter had been committed. 
In the case of children who died before 
the eighth day (or, we may add, of female 
children) he suggests that some other sign 
of faith on the part of the parents suiliced. 
But he points out that circumcision did 
not, like baptism, impress a character 
which incorporates a man with Christ; 
nor did it give a title to the immediate 
ion of heaven, nor bestow such 
abundant grace as baptism (iii. 70, 4.) 
SACRAMENTS OF THEGOSPEL. 
1. Definition and General Opposition 
between Catholic and Protestant Doctrine. 
—The Roman Oatechism (P. I. cap. 1 
n. 4), following the Oouncil of Trent 
(sces, xiii. cap. 3) defines a sacrament 
as “a visible sign of invisible grace in- 
stituted for our justification.” There 
must be a visible sign. Constantly, in- 
d is grace bestowed without sign at 
all; God justifies at once the sinner who 
turns to iim with sorrow and love, and 
his grace is continually dascending on 
the hearts of the just, but in all these 
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cases there is no sign, and therefore ne 
sacrament. ‘This sign is efficacious—t.e 
it really effects the grace which it signifies, 
Moral and spiritual dispositions, it is 
true, are required in order that those who 
have come to the use of reason may 
receive the grace of the sacraments; but 
these dispositions are the condition and 
not the cause of grace, the grace given is 
far beyond the pious feelings which the 
mere sign awakens, and herein lies the 
difference between sacraments such as 
baptism and sacramental rites instituted 
by the Church, such as sprinkling with 
holy water. Lastly, it is beyond the 
power of man to make earthly thi 
channels of divine grace; the Ohurch 
may bless holy water and hope that her 
pres for those who use it will be 

eard; she cannot make water “the 
laver of new birth.” Such power belongs 
to Christ, the author and the finisherof our 
salvation, and therefore the institator of 
the sacraments, 

Very different was the Protestant 
doctrine against which the definitions of 
Trent were framed. According to the 
Lutherans, the sacraments did not pro- 
duce grace, but were pledves and seals of 
God's promises to us. Thus Melanchthon 
says God invites us to his table in order 
to remove all doubt from our minds that 
IIe has forgiven us, and the Augsburg 
Coufession describes the sacraments as 
“signs and testimonies of God’s good will 
towards us.” Calvin's teaching is sub- 
stantially the same, while Zwingli made 
the sacraments signs, not of God's tidelity, 
but of ours. We receive the sacraments 
to show that we believe: they are 
merely the badges of Christian pro 
fession. Several consequences followed 
from the Lutheran definition. It became 
necessary to reduce the number of the 
sacraments, for it could not be said—e.g. 
of marriage and holy order—with any 
show of reason that their primary and 
direct object was to excite faith. Next, 
the Lutheran doctrine of the sacraments 
was out of all harmony with Lutheran 
belief in consubstantiation. Why should 
Christ work a miracle and place his true 
body and blood under the bread and 
wine, if He did but mean to confirm and 
renew his promisesP A simple feast of 
bread and wine received in his name and 
at his bidding was surely enough, and so 
Luther’s doctrine naturally led to that of 
the Sacramentarians, which he so bitterly 
opposed. Further, the Anabaptists were 
fully justified by the Lutheran definition 
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of a sacrament in rejecting infant baptism, 
since @ sacrament cannot possibly excite 
faith or assurance in an unconscious child. 
Kqually logical were the Society of 
Friends and other small sects which 
abandoned the sacraments entirely; the 
pee believer might fairly plead that to 

im God's word was enouch, and needed 
no contirmation by outward signs or seals, 
So it happened that while the Calvinists, 
Zwinglians, Anabaptists, &c., advanced on 
the path of negation, the later Lutherans 
retreated and almost accepted the Catholic 
doctrine. The “ Apology” admits that a 
“promise of grace” is annexed to the 
sacraments (“sacramenta vocamus ritus, 
qui habent mandatum Dei et quibus 
addita est promissio gratis.” For refer- 
ences on the Lutheran and Reformed 
doctrine, see Méhler, “ Symbolik,” book 
i. ch. iv.) 

The fact is that the differences be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants on the 
doctrine of the sacraments springs from the 
still more radical difference between them 
on redemption and justification. The Re- 
formersheld that man’s nature was wholly 
and incorrigibly bad ; he could only appro- 
priate Christ by faith and have the merits 
of another set down to his account. The 
Church, on the contrary, teaches that 
Christ's grace purifies man within, really 
makes him just, and ennobles his whole 
earthly life by imparting to it a divine 
and heavenly character. And just as 
Christ appeared in flesh, just as 
virtue went forth from that body which 
He took, just as He saved ig that 
blood which He willingly shed in love for 
us, 80 He continues to make sensible 
things the channels of that grace by 
which our lives are elevated and sancti- 
fied. In baptism we are born again; in 
confirmation we grow up to perfect men in 
Christ ; communion is the daily bread by 
which the life of the soul is maintained ; 
in penance God “heals the soul which 
has sinned against Him ” ; when death is 
near, unction comes to remove the last 
remnant of infirmity and prepare the soul 
for final glory.. But man has a social 
as well as an individual nature. Marriage 
is given that natural impulses which 
have often proved the source of corru 
tion and crime may become the fountain 
of blessing, that the young may be 
brought up in God’s love and fear, and 
the Church be the fruitful mother of 
children. Order is instituted that the 
Church may be ruled by those whom God 
bas ect over her, may be fed by the word 
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of life and with the other sacramenta 
(St. Thomas, ITI. qu. Ixv. a. 1.) 

(2) The Number of Sacraments.—We 
have already touched on this division of 
the subject, for we have just given a 
rationile of the Seven Sacraments from 
the “Summa” of St. Thomas, The Ca- 
tholic Church has defined that there are 
seven sacraments of the new law, and 
seven only. That there are seven sacra- 
ments is proved by the arguments given 
in favour of each from Scripture and the 
perpetual tradition of the Church, while, 
on the other hand, as vge shall presently 
show, there is no other rite which can 
claim a place in the same category. 
Again, though it is quite true that the 
enumeration of seven sacraments was un~ 
known for nearly twelve c-nturies of 
Church history, this is explained by the 
fact that the word sacram-ntum has various 
senses, and till its sense had been definitely 
fixed, or some other word found as a sub- 
stitute, the enumeration uf seven sacra- 
ments was impossible. I¥deed, ths history 
of this enumeration furnishes an argument 
on our behalf. How was it that when 
once Peter Lombard had fixed the number 
and names of the seven sacraments, his 
view was at once and universally, or all 
but universally, accepted? The answer 
is, because he supplied the complete and 
correct formula for the doctrine which the 
Church already held. His statement came 
like a right word which exactly expresses 
& mans neaniny, but which he has been 
long searching for in vain. Once mure, 
the Greeks separated from the Catholic 
Church before the list of sacraments had 
been made. Yet they, too, reaclied the 
same conclusion. The “Orthodox Con- 
fession of the astern Church,” solemnly 
accepted by all the Eastern Patriarchs and 
used by the Russians, gives (ad Qu. 97) 
the number of sacraments as seven, corre- 
sponding to the Seven Gifts of the Hol 

host, and names the same seven whic 
we confess (Confirmation being called 
td pupoy Tov xpicparos). So, too, the 
Confession of Dositheus, schismatical pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem, accepted in the 
Council of Jerusalem in 1672, declared 
that there were seven sacraments, and that 
it was a sign of “heretical madness” to 
say there were more or less. The Pro: 
testant Confessions, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, deny that there are more than 
two. But such a denial had never been 
made before, except by some of the me- 
dieval heretics. And even the Protest- 
ants were not sure of their ground, The 
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‘Apology ” of Melanchthon, subscribed 
by the chief Lutherans, acknowledges that 
baptism, the supper, and absolution, are 
three true sacraments.” And it adds a 
fourth, since ‘no difticulty need be made 
against putting Order in this rank, if it be 
taken to mean the ministry of the word, 
because it is commanded by God and 
has great prourises.” Confirmation and 
Itxtreme Unction are said to be “ cere- 
monies received by the Fathers,” which 
have no express promise of grace. In 
Marriage they recognise divine institu- 
tions, but with promises of temporal bless- 
mg only. “ Asif,’ says Bossuet, “ it were 
a temporal thing to bring up children of 
God for the Church, and to be saved by 
begetting them in this fashion (1 Tim. 1. 
15), or as if it were not one of the fruits 
of Christian marriage to cause the children 
born in it to be called holy, as being 
destined for sanctity ” (Bossuet, “ Varia- 
tions,” livr. ili. ch. 51). 
In tracing the history of the numera- 
tion within the Church, we may dis- 
tinguish four different stages. ‘Till about 
the end of the fourth century, we find 
usually two, and sometimes three rites 
laced together assacraments. Tertullian, 
bor example, speaks in the same place of 
Baptism and the Eucharist (“ De Corona,” 
8), and he calls the latter a ‘ sacramen- 
tun "—though nothing can be made of 
this, for he uses-sacramentum for the 
oath or obligation of Christian service, 
for a mystery, and for a sizn of any 
kind which conceals a sacred meaning. 
This use of the words sacramentum and 
puornpeov is common to the New Testa- 
ment, the Old Latin, the Vulgate, and all 
the Fathers, and is still retained in Greck 
and Latin. A century before, Justin 
(1 Apol. 61 seg.) had explained together 
the two sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist, and, long after, Chrysostom 
(“In Joann.” Hom. 84), preaching on 
the water and blood which flowed from 
Christ’s side, said, “ ‘Thence the sacra- 
ments [pvornpta] take their origin” —viz. 
Baptism and the Fucharist—“ which tho 
initiated know.” On the other hand, 
Cyprian (Ip. 73) classes Baptism and 
Confirmation (“ signaculum dominicum ”) 
together, clearly making each a channel 
of sacramental grace in the strict sense ; 
and in like manner Pacian (“ De Baptism.” 


6) speaks of the sacrament or mystery of | 


the laver and of chrism (“lavacri et chris- 
‘matis et antistitis sacramentum ”"—mean- 
mg only two rites, not three, for the 
action of the prelate is common to both 
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sacraments). Further, Ambrose (“ De 
Virgin.” cap. 10) seems to attribute a 
sacramental efficacy to the washing of the 
feet. And here we add, for the sake of 
convenience, that the author of the famous 
treatisa “De Sacramentis” (iii. 7) long 
attributed to St. Ambrose, but really 
written in our second period, eagerly 
adopts this theory, though he owns the 
practice of the Roman Church was against 
him, 

Augustine sometimes (see e.g. “ Contr. 
Faust.” xix. 14,“ Pro baptismo Christi, pre 
eucharistia Christi, pro signo Christi’”’y 

classes Baptism, Contirmation, and the 
| Eucharist together, and this was the pre- 
vailing classification down to the end of 
te tenth century. Thus, Isidore of Seville 
(“‘ Ktymolog.” vi. 19) writes, “ A sacra 
mentum consists in a certain rite, when a 
| thing is so done that we understand some= 
thing to be signitied which must be re- 
ceived with holy dispositions. Now, the 
sucramenta are baitisin: and chrism, the 
body and blood.” A-ytho, bishop of Basle, 
in his capitulary: “They are to be taught 
to know what the sacramentum of Bap- 
tisim and Contirmation is, and of the Body 
of the Lord, how, in these same mysteries 
[mysterits], the visible creature is seen 
and still invisible grace is supplied for the 
eternal life of the soul.” Rabanus Maurus 
(“De Universo,” v. 11) repeats Isidore 
almost verbally. So the writers of this 
period generally, when they enumerate 
the sacramenta, though they often speak 
of two “ principal sacramenta,” two which 
flowed from the side of Christ, &c., &e. 
We, of course, lay no stress on the mere 
use of the word sacramentum, else we 
might have noticed,e.g., that St.Augustine 
(“De Peecat. et Remiss,” ii. 26; “ De 
Catech. Rud.” 50) calls the salt in baptism 
by that name. 

From the end of the tenth century to 
the time of Peter Lombard (d. 1164), we 
find a long list of sacramenta in vogue. 
Peter Damian (Serm. 69) says there are 
“twelve sacramenta in the Oburch.” 
Hugo of St. Victor (“De Sacr.” ix. 7) 
counts (a) two necessary sacramenta—viz. 
Baptism and the Eucharist; (8) a 
menta useful for sanctification—& 9. 
sprinkling with holy water, blessed ashes, 
&e., &e.; (y) those which prepare us for 
other sacred rites—e.g. ordination, &c. 
St. Bernard (Serm. “ In Cosna Domini ”) 
tells hia hearers there are many sccramenta, 
but he will only speak then of three —vis. 
Baptism, Eucharist, and the washing of 
feet. 
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The first distinct and certain mention 
ef seven sacraments occurs in Peter Lom- 
bard (“Sentent.” IV. dist. ii). Let us 
now come to the sacraments of the new 
law, which are seven in number.” It has 
been said that the Master of the Sentences 
was anticipated by Otto of Bamberg, the 
Apostle of Pomerania (1124-28). The 
question is of little moment, but the state- 
ment rests on the word of a biographer, 
wt on any writing of Otto himself. A 
work of Hugo of St. Victor, often referred 
to—viz. “* De Cwrimoniis "—is not his, but 
later than Peter Lombard. To sum up: 
dn the earliest aves, Baptism and the Iu- 
eharist—the two sacraments most clearly 
und directly instituted by Christ, and 
saost necessary for all—were classed toge- 
turer. Then Confirmation, long given along 
with Baptism, was added to the number. 
Next—as this number of three did not 
sevm to rest on any fixed principle—various 
wniters chose various rites of the Church 
and put them together under the common 
name of sacramenta. At last, theological 
reflection, just when systematic theology 
was beginning to be, led Peter Lombard 
to the conclusion that there were seven 
rites, with this in common, which separated 
them from all others—viz. that they were 
the ordained means of grace. He called 
them, and them only, sacramenta, The 
Schoolmen at once perceived the accuracy 
of his doctrine and the convenience of his 
nomenclature, and, finally, the number of 
the sacraments was delined to be seven, 
in 1274, at the Second Council of Lyons 
(“ Prof, Fidei Mich. Palwolog.”), at Flo- 
rence {(“ Ducret. pro Accen "5, and under 
aa at ‘Trent (Sess. vii. “ De Sacr.” 
c. 1). 

(3) The Matter and Form of the Sacra- 
ments.—Lugenius 1V. (“ Instr. pro Ar- 
men.”) states that the sacraments are 
effected by the things which stand for the 
matter (“tanquam materia”), by the words 
which atand for the form, and by the per- 
son of the minister; and that if any one 
of these three things be wanting, there is 
no sacrament. The terms “ matter” and 
“form” are borrowed from Aristotle, 
matter being the indeterminate element 
which form stamps with a definite cha- 
racter. ‘Thus, water may be used for the 
washing of the body, as drink, and for a 
thousand other ends. But when the 
minister, as he sprinkles the water on the 
catechumen, adds the words, “I baptise 
thee,” &c., the end and meaning of his 
action is apparent, and we have the three 
Gonstituents of the sacrament—viz. the 
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person of the minister, the washing with 
water, which is the matter, and the words, 
which are the form. The special diffe 
culties about the matter and form of pare 
ticular sacraments—e.g. Penance, Order, 
Marriage, &c.—have been discussed under 
these titles; but we may say in this place 
that theologians distinguish a double 
matter in the Eucharist. While that 
sacrament is being produced, the matter 
is bread and wine; after consecration the 
matter consists in theoutward appearances 
or accidents of bread and wine. The 
difficulty arises from the fact that the 
Eucharist, unlike all the other sacraments, 
continues to exist after the words have 
been spoken. Its duration is not transitory 
but permanent, so long as the species 


last. 

This terminol began with the 
Aristotelian or Scholastic theologians, 
It ‘is unknown, says Juenin (diss. i. 
cap. 2), not only to the Fathers, but to 
Lanfranc, Anselm, Bernard, Hugo of St. 
Victor, and Peter Lombard, all of whom 
wrote formal treatises on the sacraments, 
and it first appears in William of Auxerre 
about 12165. tn early times, the “ form” 
of a sacrament means something quite 
different—viz. the whole rite. The Fa- 
thers commonly distinguish between the 
“sign,” which includes both matter and 
form, and the invisible thing, between 
“things” and “words” and between the 
sacramentum, which includes all the 
outward part, and the res sacramenti, 
the invisible part. This last distinction 
is of capital moment for the right under 
standing of patristic texts. 

The Oouncil of Trent defines that 
though the Church may change rites and 
ceremonies, it cannot alter the “sub- 
stance ” of the sacraments. This follows 
from the very nature of a sacrament. 
The matter and form have no power in 
themselves to give grace. This power 
depends solely on the will of God. who 
has made the grace promised depend on 
the use of certain and words, so 
that if these are altered in their essence 


the sacrament is altogether absent. The 
custom of the Church in different ages 


and countries shows that the form is not 
fixed in its particular words. It is often 
very hard to determine what change in 
the form would render the sacrament in- 
valid. Common sense makes the decision 
turn to a great extent o1 the intention 
with which the change ia made. Thus 
to baptise “in the nama uf the Father 
the Son, the Holy Ghost and the Blessed 
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Virgin,” would always show gross igno- 
rance or gross perversity ; but if the inten- 
tion were to baptise in the name of the 
Blessed Virgin, as if she were one of the 
divine Persons, or as if her name were 
vperative in the sacrament, the baptism 
; i be null (St. Thomas, III. qu. lx. 
a. 8). 

We first hear of a conditional form 
(‘I do not rebaptise thee, but if thou 
art not,” &c.) in the Oapitularies of 
Charlemagne (lib. vi. cap. 181, quoted 
by Juenin). The expediency of express- 
ing a condition was not universally ad- 
mitted till it was approved by Gregory 
1X. (“ Extra. de Baptism.” cap. 2, apud 
eundem). Till about 1600 the conditional 
form was only used in the three sacra- 
ments which imprint character (Juenin, 

a. 2). Even now it is not usual to 
express the condition in the other sacra- 
ments, and a sacrament must never be 
reiterated under condition expressed or 
implied, unless the minister, after diligent 
examination, is unable to satisfy himself 
as to the validity of the previous act. 

(4) The Author of the Sacraments, 
—The Council of Trent defines that the 
seven sacraments were all instituted by 
Christ Himself, and this for a reason 
already given. But the Council does not 
gay that Ohrist instituted them directly 
and immediately. Some of the older 
Scholastics held that some sacraments 
were instituted by the Apostles. Tournely 
quotes, for this opinion, Peter Lombard 
\" IV. Sent.” dist. 23), Hugo of St. 

"ictor (“ De Sacr.” ii. 2), St. Bonaven- 
ture (“In Lib. 1V. Sentent.” ad dist. 17, 
a. 1, qu. 3), and Alexander of Ilalea 
(“Summa,” p. iv. qu. 24,1), the last of 
whom believed that Confirmation was in- 
stituted in 845 at the Council of Meaux. 
This last opinion must certainly be re- 
jected. But although Tournely holds it 
to be “true and certain” that Christ 
immediately and directly instituted each 
of the sacraments, he by no means agrees 
with Becanus, Bellarmin, and Vasquez 
in accepting this as an article of faith or 
considering that it is now heresy to attri- 
bute the institution of some sacraments 
to the Apostles, acting with power granted 
them by our Lord. He quotes, on his 
own side, these “ most grave theologians ” 
Sotus and FEstius, the former of whom 
was a leading theologian at Trent. In- 
deed, Ertius zoes further than Journely, 
for he is inclined to admit that some- 
thing may be said for each opiniun— 
that of St. Bonaventure and that com- 
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mon among Post-Tridentine theologians— 
though more for the latter (“ut aliquid 
ee habeat, majori tamen pro= 

abilitate diverses sententies superatur ”), 
Juenin likewise denies that the immediate 
institution by Christ is of faith. Billuart 
tands the other way, but speaks doubt- 
fully. 

(5) The Minister of the Sacraments.— 
Little need be said here about the per 
sonal holiness required in the dispense 
of the mysteries of Christ. “Holy thi 
are to be handled in a holy manner,” 
the minister is guilty of sacrilege if 
confers the sacrament on others while 
himself is at enmity with God. But 
the same time the Ohurch held agai 
the Donatists that the validity of 
sacraments does not depend on the wort 
ness of the minister, since in any ca 
Christ is always present as the invisib 
dispenser of grace. A person may ev 
be justified in seeking the sacramen 
from one whom he knows to be unworth 
if he cannot obtain them otherwis 
Neither schism nor heresy deprives 
man of the power of Holy Order (sce 
Orpers, Hoy). But a great difficulty 
remains. ‘The Council of Trent (sess. 
vil, De Sacr. can. 11) requires us to 
believe that the minister of the sacra- 
ments must have “ the intention of doing 
that at least which the Ohurch does.” 
This definition has been the occasion of 
much controversy within and without the 
Church, Protestants have attacked it as 
mahing the effect of the sacraments un- 
certain. Catholics have interpreted it 
variously. 

Intention is “an act of the will, by 
which a man chooses a particular thing. 
This intention may be actual—#.e. present 
at the time; habitual—s.e. once present 
and never recalled, but not actually pre- 
sent, or ever present in effect; virtual—t.e 
once presen\ end still surviving as the 
cause or motive of a man’s acts. Thus, 
.£ | make up my mind to take a journey, 
my intention is actual; I et out and con- 
tinue walking, though the purpose is not 
at the moment present to my mind, then 
my intention is virtual. I make up my 
mind to take a journey next aay, and 
meantime go to bed; while { am asleep 
my intention is habitual, -All theologians 
avree that a virtual intention is ~eeded 
for the validity of the sacraments. St, 
Thomas, indeed, pronounces an habitual 
intention enough, but only because 
habitual meant then what virtual meant 
later. 
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So far, allis plain. But what must 
the object of my intention beP Several 
Biswers are conceivable, The minister 
(a) may intend to perform the outward 
rit», Lut as an open mockery, or as children 
nivlit de in play, acters on the stage, &c. 
(3) [le ma, intend to perform the outward 
rite serswusly. (y) He may intend to 
confer the grace of the sacrament, to 
reyenorate, e.g., the child whom he bap- 
tises, &c. The first and third solutions 
are inadmissible, A performance of the 
sacrainental rite in open mockery is 
allowed by all to be invalid, and on the 
other side, no one doubts that an infidel 
or Calvinist may baptise, or, if he is a 
priest, may say Mass, anoint, &c., &c., 
validly. We will give the words of 
TYournely (“De Sacr.” qu. vi. a. 1): 
“ Whatever a man’s opinion ma 
aout the sacrament, its effect and end, 
or about the Church itself, whether he 
rejects all these things or admits them, 
makes no difference to the substance of 
the sacrament.” “Ile need not intend 
to produce the effect of the sacrament 
or to perform the rite of the Church as a 
sacrainent, or to do what the Catholic and 
Roman Church does; it is enough that 
he should intend in some general way to 
do what the Church does, whatever his 
notion about the Church, the sacrament, 
ita effect and object may be.” Unless 
the Church held this, she would not, as 
she certainly does, recognise the validity 
of many sacraments given by heretics, 
infidels, and even Pagans. Protestants 
sometimes urge that bishops have been 
ercret intidels, Jews, &c., and that there- 
fore ov Catholic principles the orders and 
otber sacraments given by them must 
have been invalid; but it is evident that 
they have utterly failed to grasp what 
the doctrine of intention, as held by any 
Catholic, is. 

But is it enough for validity if the 
minister merely perform the external rite 
in a serious manner, even if internally he 
withhold his intention—+.e. even if trom 
malice or impiety he says to himself, “I 
don’t mean to act as the minister of the 
Church, I don’t intend to baptise, con- 
secrate, or the like, but merely to deceive 
the people”P We follow the opinion of 
those who anrwer in the affirmative, and 
we give our reply in the words of Bossuet 
(“Sententia Episcopi Meldensis, on the 
‘Cogitationes Privates’ of Leibnitz ”), “It 
is a moet common opinion among Cath- 
olics that the intention necessary for the 
validity >f the sacraments consists in this 


—viz. ag will on the part of the a 
seriously to perform the rites prescri 

by the hutch, and to do nothing which 
is calculated to show a contrary intention, 
which intention he himself cannot make 
void by auy secret intention whatsoever.” 
This clear explanation removes, as we 
believe, every difficulty. The people are 
in no possible danger of deception. The 
serious performance of the exterior rite 
is all that is required. The difficulty that 
there is no mention of the necessity of 
intention in Scripture or tradition falls to 
the ground. The sacraments are to be 
given by men—by men acting, in St. 
Paul's words, as the ministers of Christ 
aud dispensers of the mysteries of God 
(1 Oor. iv. 1.). We only ask that they be 
given by conscious, human action. For 
example, in some Masses the words of 
consecration occur in the Gospel, while 
the bread and wine are on the altar. 
Will any one maintain that the consecra- 
tion takes place there and thenP Does 
any one es that the ancient Church 
thought soP Scarcely. Yet, if not, then 
the ancient Church admitted the whole 
doctrine of intention which every Oatholic 
is bound to maintain. 

This opinion which we have been de- 
fending was propounded by Catharinus, 
a Dominican theologian present at the 
very session in which the doctrine of in- 
tention was defined. Some time after the 
definition the work of Catbarinus was 
reprinted at Rome in 1552 by Baldus, 

nnter to the Apostolic Chamber. (So 

ournely.) Cardinal Pallavicino, in his 
“History of the Oouncil,” ix. 6, allows 
that the Fathers of Trent did not suspect, 
much less condemn, the doctrine of 
Catharinus.' The great Jesuits Salmeron 
and Becanus, and the celebrated Domini- 
can Contenson, espoused it. So in the 
last century did the learned Oratorian 
Juenin. It was defended in the Sorbonne 
in 1685 by Harlai, afterwards archbishop 
of Paris. We have seen how Bossuet 
speaks of it. It has never been censured 
by any competent mre he for a propusi- 
tion condemned before Alexander VIII. 
by the Roman Inquisition in 1690 waz, 
as Juenin shows, quite different. F. 
Ryder, in his recent book on “ Catholic 
Controversy,” admits that the question is 
still quite open, though he himself holde 
the contrary opinion. It is quite true 

1 The doctrine condemned, as Pallavicine 
shows, was that of peas aa eee eacta- 
ment given in o m con 
tails begfutore cgucus ean ee 
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that the majority of school theologians 
beheve tLat secret withholdirg of the in- 
tention is enough to invalidate tho sacra- 
ment. Our objection to this, the com- 
mon theory, is grounded, not so much 
on the difficulties which folluw from it, as 
on the fact that its advocates can adduce 
no proof from Scripture or tradition 
(noither Billvart nor even Tournely gives 
a single argument from the Fathers’), 
while we fail to see the force of the 
argument from reason. Reason no doubt 
requires us to look on the valid adminis- 
tration of the sacraments as & human act 
distinguished by the outward circum- 
stances from possible combinations of the 
same words and acts which have no 
sacramental character. But this does not 
carry us beyond the opinion of Catharinus 
and others whom we follow. 

(6) The Subject or Susciptent of the 
Sacraments.—The sacraments are meant 
for the whole race of mankind; hut in 
order that they may be received with 

rotit by adults, certain dispositions are 
indispensable. To the sacraments of the 
dead—s.e. Baptism and Penance— the re- 
cipient must come at least with faith and 
hope, sorrow for sin, and purpose of 
amendment; the sacraments of the living 
—t.e, the other five—must be received by 
those who are already in the grace and 
love of God, the living members of Christ.” 
Otherwise the sacraments only add to the 
condemnation of those who receive them. 
As regards mere validity, the sacrameut 
of the Eucharist is always the same, in 
whatever state it is received, because in 
any case it remains the true body and 
blood of our Saviour. In order that the 
other sacraments may be valid, some in- 
tention is necessary on the part of the 
recipient as well as of the minister. But 
whereas the latter must have an actual or 
virtual intention, it sutlices for the validity 
of Baptism, Confirmation, Penance, and 
Extreme Unction if they are received with 
an habitual or interpretative intention of 
accepting the rite of the Church. ‘This is 


1 Innocent ITI. is the earliest authority they 
quote. Their text from St. Paul certainly 
es the necessity of intention, but only as 
tharinus understood it. For a priest who 
behaves with exterior seriousness always acts 
as a minister of Christ. 

3 Accidentally, however, the sacraments of 
the living may restore a soul to the grace of 
(od ; e.g. if a person has attrition—i.e. sorrow— 
for his morta] sins, which is supernatural, but 
Imperfect, and a firm purpose of amendment, 
Selieving erroneously, but in good faith, that he 
@ already justified. 
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lain from decisions of early councils, 
‘or example, tha First Council of Orange 
in 442 (c. 12) ordains that Baptism or 
Penance may be given toa man who has 
fallen into chica At the time, he has 
no intention of receiving the sacrament, 
but he is to receive it, so the council 
directs, if others give “ testimony to his 
past desire.” There is a special dilliculty, 
however, with regard to Penance, for 
many theologians, believing that sorrowful 
confession by word or other sensible sign 
is the u.atter of the sacrament, are obliged 
by their theory to hold that the actual 
presence of some such. sign is always 
necessary for the validity of absolution. 
The Scotists who make absoiution both 
the form and matter of Penance, are able 
to consider the mere desire of absolution 
in the past enough, even if the penitent 
is unable to express it ever so indistinctly 
at the moment. Again, the mere purpose 
of living a Christian lite involves the ins 
tention requisite for Baptism, Confirmation, 
and Extreme Unction. Itisdillerent with 
Matrimony end Holy Order, states of life 
the desire of which is no way implied in 
the general resulve to live like a Christian 3 
and it is usually said that a definite 
desire is also needed for Penance (so 
Billuart, “ De Sucr.” diss. vi. a. 1). We 
have the same disputes here as in the 
previvus section on the necessary object of 
the intention. The common opinion is 
that it must be an internal one of receiving 
the sacred 1ite; while Juenin thinks it 
likely that a man “who withheld his 
intention,” and did but mean to submit to 
the rite with external seriousness, would 
still receive it validly. The whole doc- 
trine of intention on the part of the re- 
cipient, interpret it as we will, is not 
without historical difficulties. History 
furnishes several instances in early times 
of men ordained and supposed to be 
validly ordained, in spite of their struggles 
and resistance. Generally, it may be said 
that such persons did give a final, though 
reluctant, consent ; and Augustine speaks 
(“ Ad Donat.” Ep. 173) of those who were 
made bishops after being imprisoned and 
severely handled, “until they consented 
to undertake a good work.” No such ex- 
ee will fit the case of the hermit 
Macedonius, concerning whom Theodoret 
(“Tlist. Relig.” cap. 13) relates that he 
was idainied priest by the celebrated 
Flavian without the least knowledge of 
what was going on, and was furious when 
he learnt what had occurred. The only 
answer so far as we can see, is to sey 
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that Flavian was mistaken, and the ordi- 
nation good for nothing. It may be 
asked wherein does the validity of a 
sacrament consist if no inward grace 
accompanies the outward signP Wereply, 
first, that three sacraments confer charac- 
ter which is always bestowed, even if no 
grace accompany it; and, next, that Bap- 
tism certainly, Contirmation, Order, Mar- 
riage, Extreme Unction probably, confer 
grace which revives when the recipient 
enters into due dispositions, even if his 
malice impeded the grace at the time 
they were received. Some even suppose 
that this holds good of Penance and a 
few of the Eucharist. (Liguor. “ Theol, 
Moral.” vi. Tract. i. cap. 1.) 

(7) The Grace of the Sacraments is 
twofold. ‘They increase that sanctifying 
grace which is the supernatural life of the 
soul, and they bestow a sacramental grace 
—4t.e. one which is special and singular, 
and proper to each sacrament. A person, 
e.g., who receives Confirmation worthily 
ohtaine besides the character and the in- 
crease of sanctity a title to special assist- 
ance from God when he is tempted to 
forsake the faith, has occasion to confess 
it by word or deed, &c. The Thomist 
Opinion is that the sacraments cause 
grace physically, which means, not of 
course that sensible things have power in 
themselves to produce it, but that they 
become instruments in the almighty hand 
of God. A brush is powerless to pe a 

icture, but it is the instrument of paint- 
ing in the artist’s hand. The Scotista 
look on the sacraments as merely nioral 
causes of grace, When the outward 
igns are present and the other conditions 
fulfilled, then God directly and without 
any instrumentality of the sacraments 
infuses grace. Each opinion has found 
many advocates outside of the Thomist 
and Scotist schools. 

(It would be vain to attempt a list of 
writers on the sacraments, which would 
be in fact a list of nearly all Catholic 
theologians. But we would call particu- 


lar attention to the excellent work of the 


French Oratorian Juenin, “ Commen- 
tarius Historicus et Dogmaticus de Sacra- 
mentis” [{Lyons, 1717]. We have also 
derived great assistance from a learned 
treatise of the Protestant Hahn, “ De 
Numero Sacramentorum eae ra- 
tiones historice ” (Breslau, 1859]. The 
references, as the writer of this article 
knows painful experience, are fre- 
uently inaccurate, and the general 
tetements require sifting, but the work 
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is one of learning and merit, and much 
may be learned from it. OChardon’s 
“‘ Histoire des Sacrements ” (Paria, 17465], 
has no treatise on the sacraments in 
general. But we take this opportunity 
of expressing our great obligations to this 
admirable work, Gibbon—we quote from 
memory—eulogises it as containing all that 
can be known on the subject, and this 
praise is due. The author was one of 
the most learned men in the Benedictine 
Congregation of Vannes.) 

SACRE ca@uR. This cloistered 
order of nuns was founded at Paris in 
1800 by Fr. Varin (afterwards well known 
in the Society of Jesus) and Madame 
Barut. Their main object is the education 
of girls whose parents are in easy or 
wealthy circumstances. They have three 
or four houses in England and as many in 
Ireland, the chief being Roehampton in 
one country and Roscrea in the other. 

SACRED HEART. (See Hzakrz.] 

SACRISTY. (See Draconicux.] 

SAINTS, INTERCESSION AND 
INVOCATIOW OF. The Council of 
Trent (sess. xxv. De Invoc. Sanct.) tenches 
that “ the saints reigning with Christ offer 
their prayers for men to God; that it iz 
good and useful to call upon them with 
supplication, and, in order to obtain 
benefits from God through Jesus Christ, 
who alone is our Redeemer and Saviour, 
to have recourse to their prayers, help, 
and aid.” The prayer which we may 
address to the saints 18 of course wholly 
different from that which we offer to God 
or Christ. ‘ We pray God,” says the 
Roman Oatechism (p. iv. ch. 6), “ Him- 
self to give good or free us from evil 
things; we ask the saints, because they 
enjoy God’s favour, to undertake our 
patronage and obtain from God the things 
we need. Hence we employ two forms 
of prayer, differing in the mode [of 
address]; for to God we say properly, 
Have mercy on us, Hear us; to the 
saints, Pray for us.” Or, if we ask the 
Blessed Virgin or the saints to have pity 
on us, we only beseech them to think of 
our misery, and to help us “ by their favour 
with God and their intercession;” and 
“the greatest care must be taken by all 
not to attribute what belongs to God to 
any other ” (Cat. Rom.” s.). Two points, 
then, are involved in the Catholic doctrine 
—the intercession of the saints and the 
utility of invoking them, 

(1) Intercession of the Saints.s-The 
whole of the New Testament enforces the 
principle that we are members of Christ, 
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and so bound to each other as members 
of the same body (see, ¢.g., 1 Cor. xii. 12 
seq.). God might, had it pleased Him, 
have made us solely and directly depen- 
dent on Himself, but He has chosen to 
display his own power by giving great 
efficacy to the intercession of the just 
caer v. 16). He taught us to go to 

im with the wants of others as well as 
with our own, and He has deepened 
charity and humility by making us de- 
pendent to some extent on the prayers of 
others, Everybody knows the store St. 
Paul set on the prayers of his fellow- 
Christians (Eph. vi. 18, 19; 1 Tim. i. 1). 
Prayer even for enemies was a duty en- 
joined by Christ Himself (Matt. v. 44). 

ow, it 1s hard to imagine a reason why 
souls which have gone to God should 
eease to exercise this kind of charity and 
to intercede for their brethren. The Old 
Testament plainly asserts the intercession 
of angels,as has been proved already (see 
MrvraTor), aud it seems at least to imply 
the intercession of departed saints in 
Jeremias xv. 1; and undoubtedly the 
later Jews believed in the merits and in- 
tercession of the saints of Israel (Weber, 
“ Altsynagog. Theol.” p. 314). We find 
an explicit statement of the doctrine just 
where we should reasonably expect it. 
The Apocalypse was written later at least 
than the death of Nero (June 9, a.p. 68), 
and the writer is filled with the thought 
of his martyred brethren who had gone 
before him to God. He believes that they 
still sympathise with and intercede for 
those whom they had left behind. “I 
saw beneath the altar the souls of them 
that were slain because of the word of 
God and the witness which they had, and 
they cried with a loud voice, How long, O 
Lord, holy and true, dost thou not avenge 
our blood from them that dwell on the 
earth. And there was given to each of them 
a white robe, and they were told to rest a 
little, until their fellow-servants and their 
brethren be completed (in number,” or 
else, according tothe reading cvprAnpace- 
ow, “complete the number] “who are to 
be killed even as they” (vi. 9 seg.) So 
again, in v. 8 (cf. viii. 3), the elders 
before the heavenly altar are represented 
as falling “ before the Lamb, having each 
a harp and golden vials full of perfumes, 
which are the prayers of the saints.” It 
matters nothing for our present purpose 
whether the “saints” mentioned were or 
were not still on earth. In either case 
their prayers are offered to God by the 
elders in heaven, so that the imagery 
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inplies that the saints before God offer up 
our prayers and so help us by their inter 
cession. 

But if Scripture were silent, tradition 
Witnesses to the doctrine so universally 
and so constantly as to remove all doubt 
of its Apostolic origin. The genuine 
‘“‘ Acts” of the early ‘Martyrs abound in 
testimonies. Thus, the contemporaries 
of St. Ignatius, St. John’s disciple, tell 
us that some saw the martyr in vision 
after death “praying for us” (“ Act. 
Mart.” 7). The “Acts” of the Martyre 
of Scilla (anno 202) speak of them as 
interceding after death before our Lord 
Ruinart, “ Act. Mart.” ed. Ratisb. p. 182), 

heodotus, before his death, saya: “ 

heaven I will confidently pray for vou to 
God” (18. p. 384). “ Pious men” built 
the Martyrium of Trypho and Respicius, 
“commending their souls to the holy 
patronage of the blessed martyrs ” (22. p. 
210). Fresh evidence comes from the 
early Fathers. Oyprian, writing to Cor- 
nelius (Ip. 1x. 5), thus exhorts those who 
may be martyred first: ‘Let our love 
before God endure; let not our prayer 
to the Father’s mercy cease for our 
brethren and sisters” (see also “De 
Habit. Virg.” 24). Origen (“In Cantic.” 
lib. iii. p. 75, ed. Bened.) thinks it no 
“unfitting” interpretation of a passage 
in the Canticles if we take it to mean 
that “all the saints who have departed 
this life care for the salvation of those 
who are in the world, and help them b 
their prayers and mediation rieervesita) 
with God.” It is useless to add passages 
from later Fathers. A long list of them 
will be found in Petavius. 

(2) Invocation of the Saints.—If it is | 
the will of God that the saints should help 
us on thie road to heaven by their prayers, 
we may be sure that Ile makes the com- 
munion between the Church militant and 
the Church triumphant perfect on both 
sides; that Fle enables us to speak to 
them in order that they may speak for 
us. Our Saviour tells us that the angels 
rejoice over repentant sinners (Lue. xv. 
7), and a passage already cited from the 
Apocalypse shows that the martyrs in 
heaven are aware of what happens on 
earth. The inscriptions in the Catacombs 
recently brought to light witness to the 
contidence with which the Church invoked 
the prayers of departed saints. We 
select a few instances from those given by 
De Rossi (in the “Triplice Omaggio” 
and “Collection of Fpitaphs,” as quoted 
in Kraus, “ Real-Encycl.” art. Gobet) 
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“Ask for us in thy prayers, because we 
know thou art in Christ” (n. 15); 
4 Beseech for thy sister” (n. 19); “ We 
commend to thee, O me [Domina] 
Basiila Crescentiug and Micena, our 
daughter” (n. 17). The great Fathers of 
the fourth century directly invoke and 
bid others invoke the saints. St. Gregory 
Nazianzen begs a martyr, St. Cyprian, to 
“look down from heaven upon him with 
kindly eye, and to direct his discourse and 
his life” (Orat. xxiv. ad fin.). So he 
invokes his friend St. Basil (Orat. xliv. 
ad fin.). St. Gregory Nyssen, fearing the 
Scythian invasion, attributes past pre- 
servation to the martyr, and not only 
invokes him, but begs him in turn to in- 
voke greater saints, Peter, Paul, and 
John (Orat. in 8S. Theodor.). St. 
Ambrose (“De Vid.” cap. 9, n. 55) ex- 
horts Christians to supplicate (obsecrand:) 
their guardian angels and the martyrs, 
especially those whose relics they possess. 
“Let us not only on this feast day but 
on other days also keep near them; let 
us beg them to be our patrons,” are the 
words of St. Chrysostom on the martyrs 
Berenice and Prodoce. In his verses the 
early Christian poet Prudentius habitually 
invokes the saints; and St. Augustine 
(Serm. 324) tells a story to his people 
of a woman who prayed to St. Stephen 
for her dead son,“‘ Holy martyr ... give 
me back my son,” and was rewarded by 
the miracleshe asked. It must be remem- 
bered that these passages are but samples 
out of many which might be adduced. 
They come to us from every part of the 
Christian world, and the devotion which 
they attest cannot have sprung up as if 
Magic at once and in every quarter. 
e may add that then, as now, Catholics 
were charged with idolatry because they 
venerated the saints. Such accusations 
w-ere made by the heathen generally, and 
in particular by Julian the Apostate, by 
the Manicheans, Eunomians (extreme 
Arians), by Vigilantius,&c. (See Petavius, 
“ De Incarnat.” xiv. 14.) St. Augustine's 
reply is well known—vis. that the sacri- 
fice of the Mass and supreme worship of 
every kind was offered, not to the mar- 
tyrs, but to God who “ crowned the mar- 
tyrs” (so, eg., “Contr. Faust.” lib. xx. 
cap. 21). 
The fact that the saints hear our 
prayers was held by the Fathers as 
certain ; the way in which they do so is a 
matter of ahilosophieal or theological 
speculation, about which neither they or 
we have any certainty. In some way, 
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unknown to us, God reveals to them the 
needs and prayers of their clients, and 
Petavius warns us against curious specula- 
tion on the matter. The very uncertain 
of the Fathers on this point throws into 
relief their unshaken confidence in the 
intercession of the saints and the advan- 
tage of invoking them. A i 
Jerome, and others, suggest that some- 
times departed saints may actually be 
near those who are calling on dua. 
Modern theologians havegenerally thought 
that the blessed beholding God see in Him, 
as in @ mirror, all which it concerns them 
to know of earthly things. Whatever 
theory we adopt, the knowledge of the 
saints depends entirely on the gift of God. 
We should be idolators indeed were we 
to think of them as omnipresent or 
omniscient. 

An account has been given of the 
institution of the Feasts of the Saints in 
a previous article [Fasts]. The devotion 
of the Church has turned chiefly to the 
saints who died after Christ, The ancient 
liturgies do indeed commemorate the 
Patriarchs and prophets. Abel, Melchise- 
dec, and Abraham, are mentioned in the 
Roman Mass, and more than a score of 
Old Testament saints in the Roman 
Martyrology. Abel and Abraham are. 
invoked by name in the Litany for the 
Dying prescribed in the Roman Ritual, 
The list of feasta given by Manuel 
Comnenus mentions one feast of an O.T. 
saint, that of Elias; but the Church of 
Jerusalem had many such feasts, and at 
Constantinople churches were dedicated 
to Itlias, Isaias, Job, Samuel, Moses, 
Zacharias, and Abraham. But the Macca- 
bees are the only O.T. saints to whom the 
Latin Church has assigned a feast.1 The 
reason, as Thomassin thinks, for the 
exception is, that the mode of their 
martyrdom so closely resembled that of the 
Christian martyrs, and that their date 
was so near to the Ohristian period. 
The chief authority followed has been 

etavius, “ De Incarnat.” lib. xiv., which 
treats the subject exhaustively, and for 


the last paragraph Thomaasin’s “ Traité 
des Festes,” lib. 1, ch. 9.) 
SALT. (See Barris. 


SALVE, REGINA. e antiphon 
said after I.audsand Oompline from Trinity 
Sunday to Advent. Some, with Durandus 
ascribe its composition to Peter of Com- 


| Te. a feast kept by the whole Church 
for the Carmelites keep the feast of Si. ad 
and, ¢.g. at Venice, there are churches dedi: 
to Moses, Job, &c. 
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Ila in the tenth century, but Cardinal ; while the Vulgate has erercituss. 

na, with better reason, attributes it to | no doubt, is the right translation, but 
Hermannus Contractus, a Benedictine | scholars are not agreed as to the original 
monk of .the eleventh certury. St.! reference. Ewald believes the reference 
Bernard, according to the Chronicle of | is to the armies of angels (Pa. ciii. 21, 
Spires, added the last clause “O clemens, | cxlviii.2; 1 Kings [8 Reg.], xxii, 19, “the 
O pia, O dulcis Virgo Maria.” Gregory IX., | camp of God”; Gen. xxxii. 2.) Schrader 
in 1239, is said to have ordered the recita- | suggests, which is very unlikely, that the 
tion of the “Salve ” after Compline, and it | hosts of Israel are intended, while, pro- 
is certain that the four antiphons of the! bably, the opinion of many other critics, 
Klessed Virgin now in use among us| Kuenen, Bandessin, Tiele, Delitzch, is the 
were said daily by the Franciscans after | right one—vis. that the original reference 
Compline as early as 1249. “ Buteventhe | was to the stars. These are constantly 
‘Salve, Regina’ which was the earliest | spoken of as the “host of heaven,” and 
antiphon of the Blessed Virgin commonly | in Is, xl. 26 as the host which God 
recited in the Church, did not find a] musters. The title never occurs in the 
pre in the Breviary till it was put there | Pentateuch, Josue, or Jud But it is 

y Cardinal Quignon, and was thence ' constantly employed in the historical booke 
transferred to the Roman Breviary of | from Samuel onwards, in Psalms, in the 
Pius V.” (Probst, “ Brevier und Brevier- | Prophets, but not in Osee, Ezechiel, or in 
gebet,” p. 134.) Micheas, except iv. 1-4, 

SANCTUARY. The part of the SANDALS form part of the bishop's 
church round the high altar reserved for | liturgical dress. The fact is interesting, 
clergy. Kuseb. (“H. E.” x. 5) speaks | as one of many proofs that Church vest- 
of the altar in the church built by | ments are derived from the dress of dail 
Constantine at Tyre as enclosed with | life, and had originally no connection wi 
wooden rails, In ancient times, says | the garb of Jewish priests, who officiated 
Morinus (“De Pen.” vi. c. 1, n. 10), both | barefoot. 
the Latin and Greek Churches were Sandals are first mentioned as part of 
divided into two parts, the atrium or | the liturgical dress by Amalarius of Mets 
court for the laity and the sanctuary rs Eccl. Offic.” 1. 25 and 26). He 
(called by the Greeks iepareiov, but most , distinguishes between the sandals of the 
commonly Snyza, from its raised position, | bishop, which were fastened with thongs, 
also dywoy ray dyiwy, advra, Daornptoy, | because he had to travel, and those of 
auixropov) for bishop, priesta and deacons. | priests, The deacon’s sandals were the 
The porch, or viphnk, is not mentioned till | same as those of the bishop whom he had 
500 years after Christ. The Latin word | to accompany; those of the subdeacons 
sanctucrium occurs in the thirteenth | were again distinct. Rabanus Maurus is 
capitulum of the Second Council of Braga, | the next to mention sandals (“ De Cleric. 
in 663, which forbids any lay person to | Institut.” 1. 22); he sees a reference to 
enter the sanctuary for the reception of | them in Marc. vi. 9, Ephes, vi. 15, and, 
communion, (Le , tom. iii, diss. i. a. | as they covered the under but not the 
Vili.) upper part of the foot, he sees here a 

SANCTUS, TH, also known as the | symbol of the teacher’s duty of revealing 
Tersanctus, as the angelic hymn among the the Gospel to the faithful and concealing 
Latins, as the triumphal hymn (émiixws | it from infidels. Pseudo-Alcnin in the 
Suvos) among the Greeks, forms the| tenth century (“ De Div. Offic.” 89) 
conclusion of the Preface in all the| copies the authore just named. On the 
liturgies. It is composed of the words, ! other hand, ca of St. Victor ( De 
“ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabavth.” | Sacram.” ii. iv. 14), Innocent III. (“ De 
from Is. vi. and a fragment of I’s. cxvii. Altaris Myster.” i. 10, 34, 48), Honorius 
26 (Heb. cxviii.), ‘Blessed is he who of Autun (“Gemma Anima,” i. 210), 
cometh in the name of the Lord. Hosanna’ show that in their time the sandals of 
in the highest.” In the Roman rite, ex- ' bishops only, not of prieste, belonged to 
cept in the Pontifical chapel and during ‘the liturgical dress, as is the case still, 
exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, a | Innocent mentions the stockings of aman on 
small bell is here rung. But Benedict | (cakge,' also tsbiaita), which since 
XIV. says he could not discover when | twelfth century have been of silk. (Hefele 
this custom began. It is to be observed | “ Beitriige,” vol. ii. p. 219 seg.) 
that the Missal here follows the old Latin sanum usx. (See Lirunerm.} 
version, which retained the word Sabaoth, 1 So Hefele understands the term. 
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SATAN. [See Devit. ] 

SATURDAY. [See ABSTINENCE 
and LitTLE OFFICE OF THE BLEssED 
VIRGIN, | 

SCAPULAR (from scapule, 
shoulders), A dress which covers the 
shoulders, It is mentioned in the rule 
of St. Benedict as worn by monks over 
their other dress when they were at 
work, and it now forms a regular part 
of the religious dress in the old orders, 
But it is best known among Catholics 
as the name of two little pieces of 
cloth worn out of devotion over the 
shoulders, under the ordinary garb, 
and connected by strings, 

The person who wears the scapular 
binds himself to say certain prayers, 
and to perform devotional acts of re- 
ligion and piety. All merit and grace 
he receives come, not from the scap- 
ular, which is only a piece of cloth, 
but from these prayers and religious 
acts. 

This devotion began among the 
Carmelites as follows: In 1163 St. 
Simon Stock was born in Kent Coun- 
ty, England. 
was very religious, and at the age of 
12 years he retired into a solitude 
of England, where he lived for 30 
years on roots, herbs, &c., sleeping in 
a hollow tree. Some monks of the 
Carmelite order, which the prophet 
Elias had founded on Mt. Carmel, 
came to England, and it was revealed 
to Simon that he should join them. 

He was received into the order, and 
his preaching in England was fol- 
lowed by a great religious revival. 
Knowing his great virtue, the monks 
elected him Superior General of the 
whole order. He had always held 
God’s mother in the highest honor, 
but he constantly prayed her to show 
him some mark of favor, till one day, 
July 16, 1251, surrounded by heav- 
enly spirits, she appeared to him, 
holding a scapular in her hand, say- 
ing: “ My beloved son, receive this 
scapular as the livery of my confra- 
ternity. It is a privilege granted to 


Froin_ his infancy he 
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you and to all the Carmelites,’”’ &- 
The saint, in transports of joy, pro 
claimed the vision far and wide, show- 
ing the scapular the Virgin had left 
him. Kings, nobles, and whole na- 
tions hastened to receive the scapular 
from the hands of the Carmelites. 
Popes Clement X., XI., and XII, 
Benedict XIII. and XIX., were en- 
rolled in the scapular. Among the 
kings of England, Edward I., Edward 
II, Emperors Ferdinand II. and IIL, 
Empress Eleonora, many kings and 
queens of Spain and Portugal, were 
enrolled, while of the rulers of France 
we find St. Louis, Louis XITI., XIV., 
XV., and numberless nobles and the 
highest aristocrats of Europe were 
numbered in the confraternity. 

July 16, 1265, St. Simon Stock 
died at Bordeaux, at the age of 100. 
Soon after, he was canonized, and 
Pope Nicholas III. fixed his feast for 
May 16, and, later, Paul V. extended 
it to the whole order of Carmelites. 

Fifty years after the death of the 
saint, as Pope John XXII. was in 
prayer, the Virgin again appeared to 
him, surrounded with light, clothed in 
the Carmelite habit. She told him 
the favors those who wore the habit 
would receive. On March 3, 1522, 
John X XIL.issued the Sabbatine Bull 
confirming all the privileges his pred- 
ecessors had granted to those who 
were enrolled in the scapular. Again, 
Popes Alexander V., Clement VILI., 
Pius V.,and Gregory XIII. confirmed 
this Bull of John XXII. 

The Congregation of Rites ac- 
knowledged, and Cardinal Bellarmini 
approved, the lessons of the solemu 
celebration which the Carmelites hold 
on July 16 each year. Bellarmini’s 
approval was confirmed by the pre- 
fect of the said congregation in the 
name of Paul V. ‘This was renewed 
and ratified again in the following 
year. <A party in Portugal tried to 
prevent the Carmelites from preach- 
ing the privileges of the original Bull 
of John XXII., but the congregation 
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No special prayers have been pre- 
scribed by the Church for those who 
wear the scapular, therefure the client 
ean offer any kind of prayers. Any 
prayers, fastings, or other good works 
will do. But to gain the graces of 
the Sabbatine Bull of John XXIL., 
the conditions given above must be 
fulfilled. 

It should be distinctly understood 
that the obligations prescribed by the 
Confraternity do not bind under sin, 
in any condition. One is thereby de- 
prived of the graces, privileges, and 
advantages which are attached to each 
of these duties or obligations of the 
scapular. Clement VII. declared 
that the members partake in all the 
spiritual merits of the whole Church, 
of the Confraternity itself, and of 
the Carmelite order. They are under 
the special patronage of Mary, and 
receive the long series of indulgences 
attached by the Popes. In addition, 
there is promised a shorter purgatory 
and the grace of salvation. 

To obtain the privileges of the Sab- 
batine Bull, chastity must be observed 
according to one’s state in life. Those 
who can read must say the Breviary, 
or the little office of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. If they cannot say any office, 
they must abstain from meat on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and ob- 
serve the fasts of the Church. The 
scapular should be worn day and 
night. When worn out, another can 
be put on without another enrollment. 

There are four other scapulars used 
in the Church: that of the Trinity, 
of white linen with a red cross, given 
by the Trinitarians or priests delegat- 
ed by them; the Servite scapular of 
the Seven Dolours, which is of black 
woolen stuff; that of the Immacu- 
late Conception, of light blue woolen 
cloth, propagated by Ursula Benin- 
casa in the sixteenth century, and 
given by the Theatines, who governed 
the congregation to which this nun 
belonged: the red scapular of the 
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Passion, originated by a Sister of 
Charity at Paris, who is said to have 
received a revelation on the matter 
in 1846, and given by the Vincentian 
Fathers. 

SCHISM (cyioua). A tear or rent 
(Matt. ix.18; Mare. ii. 21); a division of 
opinion (John vii. 48; ix. 16; x. 19) 
party spirit in the Christian Ohurch ( 
Cor. i. 10; xi. 18; xii. 25); and then, in 
Fathers and theologians, a technical word 
to denote formal separation from the 
unity of the Church. “ Schismatics,” says 
St. Thomas (“2 2nd,” II. qu. xxxix., 
a. 1), “in the strict sense, are those who 
of their own will and intention sever 
themselves from the unity of the Church.” 
This unity of the Church, he continues, 
consists in the connection of its members 
with each other, and of all the members 
with the head. “Now, this head is 
Christ, whose representative in the Ohureh 
is the Supreme Pontiff. And therefore 
the name of ‘ schismatics’ is gi\en to those 
who refuse to be under the Supreme 
Pontiff and to communicate with the 
members of the Church subject to him.” 
Further, he thus explains tle difference 
between heresy and schism. Heresy is 
opposed to faith, schism to cbarity; se 
that, although all heretics are schismatics, 
because loss of faith involves separation 
from the Church, all schismatics are not 
heretics, since a man may, from anger, 
pute ambition, or the like, sever himself 
rom the communion of the Church and 
yet believe all that which the Church 
proposes for our belief. Still, a state of pure 
schism—t.e. of schism without heresy— 
cannot continue long—at least, in the 
case of a large number of men. The 
words of St. Jerome (on Titus, cap, 
3), quoted by St. Thomas, are to the 

oint: “Schism, at the beginning, may 

6 understood as something different from 
heresy, but there is no schiam which does 
not invent some heresy for itself, in trie 
to justify its secession.” History abun- 
dantly confirms this observation. Bodies 
which at first separate from the Church 
merely because they think their personal 
rights have been infringed are sure, in 
the end, to deny the Church’s unity and 
to lose the spirit of faith. And so St. 
Thomas remarks that, as loss of chari 
is the way to loss of faith, so schism is 
the road to heresy. 

Schismatics do not, of course, lose the 
wer of order; their priests can say 
ass, their bishops confirm and ordain. 

But they lose jurisdiction, so that 
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“they cannot either absolve, excommuni- 
eate, or grant indulgences, or the like; 
and if they attempt anything of the kind 
the act is null” (doc. cit. 8.3). Whether 
pure schismatics do or do not cease 
thereby to be members of the Church is 
@ question controverted in the Schools. 
Many theologians consider that all who 
retain mene of faith are members of 
the Church. But all agree that they are 
not united to the Church by charity— 
that, if members, tiey are dead members 
—eo that the question is of no great 
moment, 

SCHOLASTICUS (Fr. écoldtre). 
An ecclesiastic attached to, but generally 
not a member of, a cathedral or colleziate 
ehapter, to whom she administration of 
its schools was entrusted. ‘The acholas- 
ticus is also called, in charters of the 
eleventh century, capischolus, cayut scho- 
darts, and magister schularum. The office 
seems to have arisen along with the 
schools which the Capitularies of Charle- 
magne order with such earnestness and 
reiteration to be erected in all the Frankish 
dioceses. Those who held it often com- 
bined teaching with the superintendence 
of teachers: this was the case with St. 
Bruno, the founder of the Carthusians, 
appointed in 1056 Scholasticus in the 
thurch of Rheims. The Council of 
Trent ordered that the Scholastici of a 
dincese and others who were bound to 
lecture or teach should, if competent, 
themselves give instruction in the semin- 
aries of which the Council decreed the 
erection in all dioceses; and that in 
future the office of a Scholasticus (scholas- 
teria) should only be conferred on doctors, 
masters, or licentiates in theology or in 
canon law, and other fit persons capable 
of teaching; the collation otherwise to 
be void! (Thomassin, 1. 3, 70.) 

scHoous. A boy is usually sent to 
school in order that he may obtain, with 
greater ease and fewer interruptions than 
would be possible at home, knowledge 
which will be serviceable to him in after 
life. This is a motive which acts on 
parents independently of State instiga- 
tion; it filled the school of Flavius at 
Venusia with “ big boys, the sons of big 
centurions,”* and took Hovurare to that 
superior establishment at Rome which 
received the sons of ‘ knights and sena- 
tors.” To these voluntary schools, which 
doubtless existed in every part of the 
Roman empire, and were closely connected 

1 Sess. xxiii. c. 18, De Ref. 
? Hor. Sat. i. 6, 78. 
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with the movement of Pagan society, & 
does not oupest that Christian parents in 
the first three centuries sent their sons, 
The earliest Christian school of which we 
have a distinct account—that of Pantsenus 
at Alexandria (a.D. 180)—was one for 
religious and  catechetical instruction 
(iepav Adywv xatnynoewv).! The earliest 
State provision for secondary instruction 
was made by the Emperor Vespasiar,? 
who established-a group of “ imperial 
schools” at all the great provincial towne ; 
Besangon, Arles, Cologne, Rheims, and 
Treves are particularly mentioned. In 
these schools rhetoric, logic, and Latin 
and Greek literature were well taught, 
and many a Christian apologist owed to 
them the mental culture which he eme 
ployed after his conversion in the service 
of Christ. When the empire had become 
Christian, these schools still retained the 
old methods and subjects of instruction, 
and even, to a great extent, the old spirit, 
St. Jerome, who had himself been edue 
cated in one of them, was alive to the 

erilous nature of this influence. and 
interdicted the reading of the Pagan 
authors to all those under his direction 
who were in training for the religious life, 
Every bishop's residence was from the 
first more or leas definitely a school, in 
which clerics were trained for the eccle- 
siastical life. Similarly, after the com- 
mencement of the monastic life under St. 
Antony and St. Hilarion, the monastery, 
besides subserving the ends of self-disci- 
pline and continual intercession, became 
a school for training monks. This was 
especially seen in the monasteries in Gaul 
which followed the rule of the abbot 
Cassian of Merseilles. Early in the filth 
century the invasions of the barbarians 
bevan ; for four centuries Western Europe 
weltered in chaos, and the institutions of 
civilised life perished. In the cities of 
Gaul, as the Franks pressed southwards, 
the old municipal schools—the schools of 
the Rhetoricians and the Grammarians— 
dwindled and were dispersed. Lay life 
became barbarous; and the arts of bare 
barism—which are chiefly fighting, de- 
struction, and coarse indulgence—do not 
stand in need of schools. But in the 
wreck the episcopal and monastic schocls 
survived, and, through the degradation 
of lay life, became ever more attractive. 
In the isiand of Lerins, the abbot Honor- 
atus, about 400, founded a celebrated 


1 Eus. Hist. Eccl. 
* J. B. Mullinger, The Schools of Charta 
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monastery, the school of which was 
known as the Studium Ineulanum. Ire- 
land, soon after its conversion by St. 
Patrich, was dotted over with monastic 
schools, in which such learning as was 
then accessible was prosecuted with re- 
markable success. 

The suppression of the schools of 
Athens by order of Justinian (529) 
sounded the knell of the educational in- 
stitutes of antiquity. These schools were, 
in fact, a university, although that name 
was of later introduction. They had 
never been able to shake off the Pagan 
modes of thought which gave birth to 
them, and now the advancing tide of 
Christian ideas engulfed them, without 
being able for a long time to supply their 
place. A few months after the suppres- 
sion St. Benedict founded the abbey of 
Monte Cassino, and the schools for the 
erection of which his rule provides were 
soon spread over Western Europe. These 
gradually produced a race of teachers and 
students whose higher and wider views 
suggested the resuscitation of academic 
life. It is sufficient to mention the names 
of Iona, Lindisfarne, Canterbury, York, 
Fulda, Rheims, Corbie, Fleury, and 
Seville—not as being all of Benedictine 
origin, but as among the best schools to 
be found in the troubled period from 
tbe fifth to the tenth century. 

The great organising mind of Charle- 

e endeavoured to make use of edu- 
cation, as of all other forces within his 
reach, for restoring civilisation in the 
West. He invited Alcuin, the Scholasticus 
of York, as the best known teacher in 
Europe, to his Court at suesecdae Gat 
and gave into his charge the palace school. 
Conscientious and painstaking, Alcuin 
was yet essentially burné; there is some- 
thing cramped and unsatisfactory in his 
way of handling all the subjects of his 
narrow curriculum. The age of universi- 
ties was not yet. (harlemagne, and his 
son after him, were perpetually urging 
the bishops to improve their schovls. 
Rabanus Maurus, a pupil of Alcuin, 
made the school of Fulda illustnous; that 
of Corbie, in the same age, produced 
Paschasius Radbert. The trivium and 
quadrinum—the invention of which is 
ascribed by some to Martianus Capella, a 
Carthaginian professor of rhetoric, by 
others to St. Augustine—supplied the 
cadre of the most advanced instruction 
for several centuries. detween 860 and 
1000, the inroads of the Normans and 
Danes again made havoc of all that had 
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been hitherto done in France and England 
to promote education. The Normans, 
however, when once solidly converted, 
became the most active propagators of all 
civilising ideas that the world has ever 
seen. The Norman school of Bec, founded 
in the eleventh century by the Abbot 
Herluin, numbered among its teachers 
Lanfranc and St. Anselm. In schools 
of this class, where knowledge was sought 
at first hand and philosophy disdained 
conventional methods, university ideals 
began to emerge. In the twelfth century, 
at Paris, commences the history of modern 
universities. (UNiversiry.] After the 
establishment of these focs of superior 
teaching, the secondary school became, in 
theory, on the one hand a stage of pre 
paration for the university, on the other 
a ee of final training for those who 
had to begin work early. But for a long 
time the first of these two aspects of a 
secondary school overpowered the other. 
William of Wykeham, bishop of Win- 
chester, founded there, in 1373, the school 
which still exists, expressly in order to 
feed the college (New College) which he 
was establishing at Oxford. The Win- 
chester foundation was for a warden and 
ten fellows, three chaplains and three 
clerks in orders, an tnfurmator or head 
master, a hostrartus or second master, 
seventy scholars who were to be “ poor 
and in need of help,” and sixteen choris- 
ters! Imitating this example, Henry VI. 
founded the school at Eton in 1440, as a 
nursery to King's College, Cambridge. 
The later public schools of England— 
Westininster, Rugby, Harrow, &c.—aave 
been fuunded, speaking generally, upon 
the model of these two, but without the 
same close connection with the uni- 
versities. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, the necessity of separating 
primary or elementary instruction from 
secondary began to make itself felt. The 
greater complexity and variety of em- 
ployments, and the increased application 
of science to all the useful arts, made it 
desirable, if not indispensable, that the 
labouring class also should at least be in- 
structed in letters and ix the art of calcu- 
lation. Primary instructicn on al 
scale was first tried (1634) by the Ven. 
De la Salle, the founder of the Christian 
Brothers. [See that article.] The new 
grade had ita two aspects—t! at by which 
it was a stage of preparation for the 
secondary school, and that by which it 

§ The Public Schools. 1867. 
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gave a final training. Up to recent 
times the former aspect was little re- 
garded ; but, at present, the advantage of 
making free and easy communications by 
which the best scholars can pass from the 
primary to the secondary, and from that 
to the superior grade of instruction, is 
clearly perceived by educationists, 

All English schools before the Refor- 
mation had a Catholic character. That 
being withdrawn from them by the 
change of religion, and the laws prohibit- 
ing the erection of new schools under 
Oatholic teachers, those who adhered to 
the old faith were put to great straits for 
several penerations in order to get their 
children educated under any tolerable 
conditions. A single sample of Protes- 
tant leyislation will show what difficulties 
had to be faced. By the 11 and 12 Will. 
Ill. ce iv. “if any Papist, or person 
making profession of the Popish religion, 
shall keep school, or take upon himself 
the education or government or boarding 
of youth, he shall be adjudged to perpetual 
imprisonment in such pluce within this 
kingdom as the King by advice of his 
Privy Council shall appoint.”! Unless 
foreign education were sought, obscure 
private schools, such as those of which 
we obtain a glimpse in the accounts of the 
early life of Pope, were the only available 
resort. The first school of a higher class 
was that established at Sedgley Park (it 
had previously existed in a humble way 
at Newcastle-under-Lyne) by Bishop 
Challoner in 1763. shaw, which, as 
Crook Hall, was founded in 1794; Stony- 
hurst, dating from the same year; St. 
Edmund’s, founded in 1795; Downside, 
in 1798; Oscott, in 1808; and Edgbas- 
ton, in 1858—with Ampleforth, Beau- 
mont, and Woburn Park—are our prin- 
cipal Catholic secondary schools at pre- 
sent. 

The monitorial system of Bell and 
Lancaster, by means of which it was con- 
sidered that primary instruction could be 
much extended at little expense by setting 
the elder children as “ monitors” to teach 
the rudiments to the younger, was brought 
out in 1797. The primary schools of 
Prussia, organised under Hardenberg with 
great skill and thoroughness, drew general 
attention; and in 1833 the first public 
grant, 20,000é., in aid of the elementary 
educatio:n of the people, waa voted by 
Parliament, and ita administration con- 
fided to a Committee of the Privy Coun- 
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cil. The system of aiding Incal efforts 
thus introduced has received an enormous 
development and undergone numerous 
changes of detail, but in its substantial 
features it remains unaltered to the present 
day. In ths Anglican communion, the 
organ through which State help was dis- 

nsed was the “ National Society for the 
‘ducation of the Poor in the Principles 
of the Established Church,” founded in 
1812, The corresponding organ for the 
Dissenters was the “ British and Foreign 
School Society.” For Catholics was es 
tablished, in 1847, the “Catholic Poor 
School Committee,” which, by maintain- 
ing eflicient training-schools for masters 
and mistresses, enables Catholic managers 
to obtain their fair share of the Parliae 
mentary grant for elementary education. 

Iu Ireland the penal laws rendered the 
erection of Catholic schools impossible 
until about a hundred years ago, when 
the ill-success of the war against the 
American colonists compelled certain re- 
laxations. A secondary school for fort 
boarders was founded at Burrell’s Hall, 
Kilkenny, in 1783, under Drs. Lanigaa 
and Dunne.’ It throve exceedingly, and 
was transformed in 1836 into St. Kieran’s 
College, under which name it still exists. 
Of more recent foundation are Carlow and 
Thurles Colleges, and the Jesuit Colleges 
of Clongowes and Tullabeg. These in- 
stitutions, though without State aid or 
inspection, are already more flourishing 
than the Royal and Charter Schools— 
founded in the bad times in order to pre- 
serve and extend Protestant ascendency 
—could ever boast of being. 

The National Board of Education—in 
the schools of which a combined literary 
instruction was to be given to children of 
all creeds during certain hours in the day, 
while separate religious teaching might 
be given to those whose parents desired 
it before or after those hours, and also on 
one particular day of the week—was 
organised through the exertions of Mr. 
Stanley, Chief Secre for Ireland 
(afterwards Earl of Derby), in 1831. The 
bishops accepted this arrangement, not as 
the best, but as the best obtainable, 
measure; and under it, notwithstanding 
the difficulties caused by extreme poverty 
elementary school training has penetrat 
into every corner of Ireland. 

An Act for the enforcement of general 
education, and authorising the formation 


1 Trans. of the Ossory Archaological Se- 
ciety 1882, vol. ii. part 2. 
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ef Sehool Boards, and the levying of 
rates, in all places where voluntary effort 
should appear to be insufficient for the need, 
was brought in by Mr. Forster in 1870, 
and became law. Great efforts have been 
made by the Catholic body in England, 
and hitherto with a large measure of 
success, to provide schools under certifi- 
cated teachers (and therefore qualified to 
apslegr ie in the educational grant) suffi- 
cient for the reception of all the Catholic 
children in the country. Whether these 
efforts will prevail, or the Board schools, 
from which definite religious teaching is 
excluded, will more and more bring the 
elementary instruction of the people 
under their control, is a question still un- 
certain. 

In most parts of the U.S. Catholics, 
though taxed for the support of the 
public-schools—which formerly were 
distinctively Protestant in their teach- 
ing and now are fast becoming as dis- 
tinctively Agnostic—have yet, by great 
self-denial, succeeded in establishing a 
system of parish-schools. But Catho- 
lics still have no technical’ schools, 
either of the primary or ‘ trade-school ” 
class, or of the higher or polytechnic. 
Secondary education, however, is flour- 
ishing. As was stated in the article on 
Epvcation, the Divine and irrefragable 
right of the Church to share in the con- 
trol of all schools in which her children 
are taught, with the corresponding 
right and duty of parents, can never be 
surrendered by Catholics. 

SOIENTIA mfED1A. (See GRACE, 
and PREDESTINATION. | 

SCOTCH COLLEGH. In the time 
of Henry VIII. the Scotch possessed an 
ancient church and hostel at Rome. 
Mary Stuart, soon after she assumed the 
government of Scotland, put the institu- 
tion on a sound footing: but in conse- 

uence of her long imprisonment in 
England it was abandoned. Clement 
VIIL,, by the bull * 1n Supremo,” founded 
in 1600 acollege for training natives of 
Beotland to the sacred ministry near the 
Church of St. Mary of Constantinople; 
whence, in 1604, he removed it to a site 
opposite the Palazzo Barberini, granting 
to it at the same time the neighbouring 
Oharch of St. Andrew. In 1616 the 
co was made over by Paul V. to the 
Jesuits, who had the management of it 
down to their suppression in 1773. It 
was revived in 1820 by Pius VII., and 
placed under the charge of a Scotch 
secular priest as rector. Thé college is 
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under the Propaganda. The studen 
like tnose of 2 Trish Coll oad 
their university course an the Bollegio 
Romano, before the iniquitous confisca- 
tion of that establishment by the Italian 
Government. 

scoTrsm. Scholastic philosophy, 
as has been shown in other articles, was 
the pierre of Aristotle interpreted, 
developed, and reconciled with the Chris 
tian faith. In the latter part of the middle 
ages, scholastic theology, accepting the 
data of Catholic faith, occupied itself in 
arranging, defending, and drawing deduc- 
tions from them on the principles of the 
scholastic philosophy. Of this scholastic 
philosophy and theology, there were two 

eat schools, of which the Thomist found 
its home in the Dominican, the Scotist in 
the Franciscan, order. The Nominalist 
school found adherents in both of these 
orders and in the Church generally, but 
never exercised an influence like that of 
the older systems, and really marke the 
decay of Scholasticism as a whole. 

Very little is known about the life of 
Scotus. His full name, Joannes Duns 
Scotus, has been variously interpreted. 
In the early middle ages Scotia and 
Scot always means Ireland and Irish- 
man. Not till later were these terins 
used of the Irish colony and its people 
in Caledonia. Joannes was probably a 
native of Down (in Irish Dua, whence 
the Latin Denensis). Though foolish- 
ly claimed by some Scotch and English 
writers, he could not, as Wadding, the 
Franciscan annalist, shows, have been 
an Englishman, since his epitaph runs, 
“Scotia me genuit, Anglia suscepit ;” 
not a Scotchman, since Bonaventure, 
in a list of the Franciscan provinces, 
mentions that of ‘Scotia, or Ire- 
land.’ The date of his birth is 
riven by some as 1265, by others as 
274. en he made his noviciate is 
quite uncertain. Of the names of his 
teachers one only has been handed down 
—that of William Varo, or Ware, whom 
he succeeded in the chair of theolcgy at 
Oxford. He wenht to Paris in 1304; to 
Cologne in 1308, where he died suddenly 
the same year and was buried in the 
Franciscan church, His works consist of 
commentaries on the logival woius of 
Aristotle and the “Isagoge” of Por 
phyry, a commentary on Aristotle's “De 
Anima,” two commentaries on Aristotle's 
“Metaphysics,” besides a shorter work, 

1 We refer to Nominalism in its later form, 
as represented by Occam and his followess. 
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“Conclusiones ex xii Libris Metaphys. 
Aristot.,”. “@rammatica Speculativa,” 


“ Tractatus de rerum Principio” and “ De 
Primo Principio,” “Theoremata,” “Col- 
lationes,” “ Dimstiones Misce’lanesws,” 
“ Quastiones Quodlibetales,” and an un- 
finished ‘‘ Tractatus de Cognitione Dei.” 
All these books, except the *‘ Collationes ” 
and “Quodlibetica,’ were written at 
Oxford. There, too, he wrote his “ Opus 
Oxoniense,” a commentary on the “Four 
Books of the Sentences,” which contains 
his whole philosophical and theological 
teaching in acollected form. The “ Re- 

ortata Parisiensia” is an abridgement 

y Scotus himself of the “Opus Oxoni- 
ense.” At the end of book iii. dist. 18, 
Scotus was called to Cologne, and left the 
work incomplete. The ‘ Quodlibetica” 
consists of twenty-one questions on which 
Scotus disputed in public when he took 
the degree of doctor at Paris. In general 
chapters of the order, and, as Wadding 
thinks, soon after his death, decrees were 
assed requiring the Scotist doctrine to 
be taught in tl the Franciscan schools, 
His works were collected by the Irish 
Franciscan Wadding in twelve folio 
volumes (Lyons, 16.39). Commentators 
on Scotus appear in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century.’ Such were the Irish- 
man Mauritius a Portu (d. 1513), profes- 


sor at Padua, afterwards archbishop of 


Tuam; Francis Lychetus of Brescia (d. 
1620), minister-general of the order; 
Joannes Poncius (d. 1550), an Irishman 
and professor at Rome; Hugo Cavellus, 
professor at Rome and Louvain, minister- 
general of the order, finally archbishop 
and primate in Ireland; Antonius Hi- 
useus, alsoan Irishman. Among Scotist 
theologians the best known are Albergoni 
(“ Resolutio Doctrinse Scotistices,” Lyons, 
16433); Baro on the Scotist philosophy 
(Cologne, 1668); Frassen (“Scotus Aca- 
demicus,” Paris, 1680) ; Hieron. de Monte 
Fortino, who arranged, in @ very conve- 
nient manner, the teaching of Scotus in a 
“Summa” which corresponds question 
for question to that of St. Thomas 
— (Summa ex Scoti operibus concinnata 
uxta Ordinem et Dispositionem Summa 
. Thom. Aq.” Rome, 1728, 5 vols. fol.). 
In the middle of the last century Ferrari 
undertook the defence of Scotist against 
1 But long before this Scotus had distin- 
guished disciples—e.g. Antonius Andres, the 
Doctor Dulcificus” (d.eire. 1820); Franciscus 
de Mayronis, the “ Magister Abstractionum,” or 
* Doctor [Numinatus’ . cire. 1825); Walter 
Burleigh, “ Doctor Planus et Perspicuus ” 
(1275—cire. 1337). (Ueberweg, p. 457.) 
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modern philosophy (“Philosophia Perk 
patetica adv. veteres et recentiores pra 
sertim firmioribus propugnata rationibus 
Joannis Duns Scoti,” Venice, 1746).' 

Scotists no less than Thomiets were, 
in the strictest sense of the word, 
Scholastics, The one as well as the other 
accepted the whole tradition of the 
Church as it was collected by Peter Lom- 
bard ; to Scotus no less than to St. Thomas 
the “ Pope is the supreme guardian and 
divinely-instituted exponent of the de- 

osit of faith left to the Church, the 

ighest guide and ruler of the Christian 
commonwealth, the supreme representa- 
tive of the Church’s judicial power” 
(Werner, p. 497). Again, to Scotus as 
well as to St. Thomas Aristotle is the re- 
presentative of human reason, the decisive 
authority in philosophical discussion.’ 
erences between the two 
schools, numerous as they are, move 
between very narrow limits. Far wider, 
far more interesting and important, ques- 
tions arose in the conflict on the power of 
the Pope begun at Constance and Basle 
and prolonged in the learned French 
church, on a multitude of questions after 
the rise of scholarship and historical criti- 
cism, in the war between the old and the 
new sae ig Probably just because 
the limita of opinion were so narrow, it 
came to pass that Thomists and Scotiste 
fought on so many pvints which have 
little interest for us. So numerous are 
they, that we can but make a selection 
from them here. 

(1) Both Thomists and Scotista were 
Realists, but the Realism of the latter was 
more pronounced. To St. Thomas no 
universal exists as such. The essence is 
only actually found iu the individual ; it 
is by a process of the intellect—viz. ab- 
straction—that we separate humanity in 
general from humanity as it manifests 
itself in this particular man and reach 
the idea of humanity in general. “ Univer- 
sale, dum intelligitur: singulare, dum 
sentitur.” At the same time, St. Thomas, 
unlike the Nominalists, held that the 
universal has a “ foundation in realitv,” 
because the species exists with identical 

ualities in a number of individuals. It 
as precisely the same character, though 
! There is also a handy work (not, ho 
Scotist) by Joannes de. Rada ye dababes searesa 
tnter et Scotum, Venice, 1599. 
2 Still, Scotus adopted many Platonic ana 


Neoplatonic conceptions, with which he became 
familiar through Avicebron‘'s ogee Nal 
vet. Phil. 
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it is not numerically one. But this nu- 
merical unity was just what the Scotists 
maintained. Tv them the nature in all 
Individuals of the same species was nu- 
merically one. The obvious difficulties 
of this theory led later Scotists to modify 
it till it was scarcely distinguishable from 
Thomism, or else to take refuge in unin- 
telligible subtleties (Kleutgen, “ Philos. 
Jer Vorzeit,” p. 278 seg.). (2) The 
Thomists made matter the principle of 
individuation, so that, eg., 10 spiritual 
beings like the angels there could only be 
one individual in each cies. The 
Scotista believed that in individuals there 
was an “hecceitas,’ something which 
made them individual apart from matter. 
(3) St. Thomas held that second causes, 
including the will, only move so far as 
they are moved by the first cause. God 
moves the will to act, gives the action as 
well as the power to act, in such manner, 
however, as to leave the freedom of the 
will unimpaired. So, at least, the Do- 
minicans—rightly, as it seems to us— 
understood their master. Scotus, on the 
contrary, held that “the created will is 
the total and immediate cause of its voli- 
tion, so that God in respect thereto has 
no immediate wut only mediate efticacy.” 
The will is like a “ free horse,” grace like 
the rider, and the horse can throw its 
rider; otherwise, the will could not be 
free, and there would be no possibility of 
sin. Observe that both Scotus and St. 
Thomas argue on general philosophical 

ounds. Very different from either is 

t. Augustine’s position. To the first 
man, he says, & grace was given “ without 
which he could not abide fin grace] if he 
willed; but to will was left in his own 
power.” After the fall, God gives ‘to 
those on whom He sees good to bestow it 
an assistance so great and of such a nature 
that we do will.” “The first freedom of 
the will consisted in the power not to sin 
(posse non peccare) ; the last is to be much 
greater, not to be able to sin (non posse 
peccare).” “QOne is the help without 
which a thing is not done [¢.e. grace of 
perseverance before the fall], and another 
the help by which a thing is done ” (“ De 
Currept. et Gratia,” cap. xi. xii.). But, 
clearly, Scotus is far further removed 
from St. Augustine, Kindred to his 
teaching on the freedom of the will is the 
tenet of Scotus that “man without grace 
may avoid all mortal ain” against the 
natural Jaw. Again, whereas St. Thomas 
places final beatitude in the intellect 
which knows God, Scotus attributes it to 
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the will which loves God.’ (4) Scotus, 
against St.'Thomas, denies that the immor 
tality of the soulcan be proved by reason 3 
and he sep:rates, by a much sharper line 
than St. Thomas, natural from super 
natural theology. (5) Scotus held it 
‘‘more probable” that the Blessed Virgin 
never contracted original sin, and he 
proved this belief consistent with the 
fact that she was redeemed by Christ. 
(6) He taught that the Word would 
have become man, even had there been 
no fall; that the merits of Christ were 
not infinite in themselves and from the 
union of his human nature with the 
Word, but only from the acceptation of 
them as infinite on the part uf God. 
Consaquently, he denied the infinite value 
of the sacrifice of the Mass. (7) With 
respect to the Sacraments, his treatment 
of the mystery of the Eucharist differs 
on a multitude of subtle points from that 
of St. Thomas (Werner, p. 283 seg.). It 
is more interesting to observe that he re- 
jected the Thomist doctrine of physical, 
and admitted only a moral, efficacy in the 
Sacraments. [For an explanation of this, 
see SACRAMENTS; and for the Scotist doc- 
trine on the matter and form of Penance. 
see the article.} (8) On nzioral pointa, 
two doctrines of Scotus may be noted 
here. St. Thomas denied that any de- 
liberate action, however indifferent in 
itself, could be really indifferent at the 
time it was done, Either the action was 
referred to a good end and so morally 
good, or not so referred and therefore 
evil. Scotists rejected this reasoning, 
and held that the end, and therefore the 
action, might be indiflerent. The other 
point is connected with the principles of 
toleration. Scotus, against St. Thomas, 
held it lawful to take away the children 
of Jews by force, baptise, and educate 
them as Christians, 

The Scotist philosophy and theolo 
are now, we believe, abandoned, or a 
but abandoned, in his own order. But 
many of his opinions have been adopted 
—eg. by the eclecticism of some Jesuit 
theologians (e.g. on the moral efficacy of 
the sacraments; on grace, to a certain 
extent)—and have exercised an enduring 
influence. His opinion on the Immaculate 
Conception finally prevailed, and his 
theory on the Incarnation has recome 
mended itself, as a philosophical view of 
that mystery, even to writers of name 

1 “The fundamental position of Scotus in 
psychology and ethics was this: Voluntas est 
superior intellectu’ (Ueberweg, loc. et. p. 456). 
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outside the Church. Tis differences from 
St. Thomas served the useful purpose of 
maintaining intellectual life aid prevent- 
ing a servile adherence to that great 
author.! 

(This article is drawn chiefly from 
Werner, “ Johannes Duns Scotus,” Wien, 
1881. It forms the first volume of his 
“ Scholastik des spateren ee 

SCOTTISH CATHOLICS. he 
Gospel was originally announced in 
Scotland by three principal teachers, St. 
Ninian, St. Kentigern, and St. Columba. 
The first, a Briton, who bad been care- 
ully instructed at Itome,? fixed his see 
at Whithern in Galloway, and thence 
evangelised the Southern Picts. His 
death is placed in 432. St. Kentigern or 
Mungo, a Strath-Clyde Briton, me 
the tirst bishop of Glasgow, and in the 
course of a long episcopate planted the 
faith firmly in Strath-Olvde, and helped 


to root out paganisin, dying about 603, 
St. Columba (Colmeille), an Trish monk, 
founded Tona (563), and planted Chris- 
tilanity among the northern Picts—ie. 


in the Hebrides, and in the Northern 
and Western Hizhlands, For more than 
a thousand years only one religion was 
known in Scotland, that taught by the 
Catholic Ohurch, and the immense good 
done by it is acknowledged even by 
enemies. A Protestant historian > draws 
a glowing picture of the state of the 
country before the Reformation, covered 
over as it was by a network of well- 
planned institutions, and adorned with 
magnificent ecclesiastical and monastic 
buildings, where learning was prized and 
art encouraged—where the hungry were 
fed and the miserable consoled. One 
special service which the land owed to its 
clergy was the removal or mitigation of 
slavery. ‘The priesthood set the first 
example of mitigating domestic slavery— 
that curse and disgrace of the middle 
1 The Sacred Congregation, by order of 
Pau. V., declared the doctrine of Scotus free 
froin censure, and forbade anyone to presume to 
rohibit the printing of any book known as 
Cis (Viva, Disp. 59, 6, 0.5; Franzelin, De Deo 
Trino et Uno, thesis 40). Scotus, as U eberweg 
points out, was a critical rather than a creative 
enius. His early mathematical training made 
bis impatient of demonstration which was not 
rigorous; and, accepting the Church's doctrine, 
he dismisses many Thomist arguments in its 
favour. Just in the same way, Kant accepted 
the convictions of the moral sense and of the 
“relizious consciousness,” while he rejected the 
proofs which Leibnitz thought valid. 
3 Beda, Hist. Eecl. iii. 4. 
§ Russell, History of the Church in Scotland, 
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ages—having emancipated all the bond 
men belonying to theft estates, before the 
lay proprietors could be taught either the 
a ac or the obligation” ! of doing ea. 
In the art. Presprrmpians the re- 
ligious revolution of 1500 was described. 
The perfervidum ingenium of the Scoteh 
was not content with the establishment of 
the Knoxian system, unless the old faith 
was proscribed at the same time. Tytler *® 
describes the anti-Catholic legislation of 
1560 as consisting mainly of three acta, 
“ The firet abolished the Papal supremacy 
in the realm; the second repealed. all pre- 
vious acts in favour of Popery; the thi 
enacted that any person hearing or saying 
Mass should suffer for the first offence 
confiscation of his property, for the seco 
banishment, and for the third, death. 
Surprise has often been expressed at the 
feebleness of the resistance offered. But 
we may assume that the bishops mew 
their countrymen, and felt that resistance 
would no longer avail. The pride and 
overweening self-confidence of the Soottish 
character had become irrevocably en 
on the wrong side; and the great majority 
of the active spirits were favourable to 
change. For men eo obstinate, so self- 
satisfied, so intensely and enthusiastically 
bent on having their own way, after they 
had once turned out of the path of Catho- 
lic obedience, it was impossible, humanly 
speaking, to return to it. Error must 
take its course; the Scottish people must 
test to the very utmost the system which 
it had preferred to the Catholic faith ; and 
not till the proud edifice of Presbytery 
had been shivered to pieces, and its am- 
bitious discipline become a laughing-stock, 
would the possibility of a Oatholic re- 
action arise.® 


: eee History of the Church in Scotland, 


2 Quoted in Dublin Review, vol. xxvil 
ae see also Roberteon’s Hist. of Scotl. boo 


§ Mr. Hill Burton (Hist. of Scott. v. 204) 
says that Scottish Presbyterians at the present 
day are split up into a number of sects, all 
tracing their descent from the Kirk of 1580, 
“of which every Presbyterian communion in 
Scotland”—and there are some that “count 
their adherents by hundreds ”—“ professes to 
be the representative, and the only legitimate 
representative, all others who profess that title 
being impostors.” Some of these sects are— 
besides the Established Church and the Free 
Church—the United Presbyterians, the Free 
Presbyterian Church, the United Original 
Secession Church, the Reformed Presbyférias 
Church of Scotland, the “John Knox” Chareb 
of Sontlnad, &e. (See Edinburgh and Glasgow 


Directories. 
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The head of the Scottish hierarchy, 
Archbishop Hamilton, of St. Andrews, 
was executed by order of the Regent 
Lennox in 1571. The last survivor of 
the bishops dispossessed in 1560 was 
James Betoun, archbishop of Glasgow; 
he died at Paris, in his eizhty-sixth year, 
in 1603. Till 1623 the Scottish clergy 
were subjected to the jurisdiction of the 
archpriests of England, and afterwards to 
that of local prefects of the Mission. 
From 1653 to 1604 Church affiirs were 
administered by three prefects-apostolic, 
W. Bannatyne, A. Dunbar, and J. Walker. 
The first vicar-apostolic was Thomas 
Nicholson, who was consecrated in 1695, 
and arrived in Scotland in 167, finding 
only twenty-five priests in the whole 
country. 

Tbe names of twelve or thirteen 
Scottish noblemen are recorded in 1583, 
and again in 1692, as belonging to the 
Catholic party; the chief of these was 
the Earl of Huntly. The contemptible 
character of James VI. suggested various 
plots and enterprises to turbulent men of 
all parties during the twenty years pre- 
ceding his succession to the Envlish crown. 
In these affairs the Catholic party was 
mixed up, but with no permanent result. 
About 1590, the state of things was this: 
All the northern part of Scotland, in- 
cluding the counties of Inverness, Oaith- 
ness, Sutherland, and Aberdeen, with 
Forfarshire on the east, and Wigtonshire 
and Nithsdale in the south, were for the 
most part in the interests of the Catholic 
party, and led by noblemen pruressing that 
aith.! Negotiations were opened between 
Huntly, Erroll, Angus, and others on the 
one side, and Philip LI. on the other; 
Jesuit missionariss were the interme- 
diaries; even after the failure of the 
Armada it was hoped that a Spanish 
army of 80,000 men might be landed on 
the south-west coast of Scotland, and, 
covered by a force of cavalry to be raised 
by the Scotch Catholic lords, march south 
into England to put down the government 
of Elizabeth.? This was known as the 
affair of the “ blanks,” because Huntly, 
Erroll, &c., put their names to blank sheets 
ef paper, on the understanding that above 
their signatures the particulars of the 
enterprise should be inserted, according 


' Statement of Burghley given by Tvtler 
tm his History ; quoted in the D/onth for January 
1878. 

3“A Discoverie of the unnatural and 
traiterous Conspiracie of Scuttish Papists,” 
black letter, Lond. 1593. 
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to what might be agreed upon between 
the King of Spain and Fr, W, Creighton, 
the Jesuit rector of Louvain. 

The General Assembly never ceased to 
press upon the Government the execution 
of the penal laws against Catholics, 
Ordinary ivtolerance might be passed 
over, but one of their proposals, made tu 
James I, in 1608, calls for some remark. 
It was “ that the sons of noblemen pro 
fussing Popery should be committed te 
the custody of [such of] their friends as 
are sound in relizion.”! The penal legisle 
tion of Inzland and Ireland, bad as it 
was, never so absolutely ignored parental 
authority as it was proposed to do om 
this occasion.? Among the many forms 
of oppression which Oatholics had te 
bear, not the least intolerable was thar 
which was described as “ planting wise 
pastors.” A Catholic family was com. 
pelled to give hospitality to a minister 
who of course cunstituted himself a spy 
on all their movements, and was em- 
powered to “ catechize their families twive 
a day.” (Chambers, “ Domestic Anuals 
of Scotland,” i. 351.) 

About 1612 the Jesuits and ocher 
missionaries were very active; wany 
conversions were made and apostasies 
repaired. The Government and the Pro 
testant clergy, both Episcopalian and 
Presbyterian, were somewhat disturbed. 
Two Jesuit missioners, Fathers Moffat 
and Oyilvie, were arrested: the former, 
aftera term of imprisonment, was banished ; 
the latter, being plied with entangling 
questions on the Pope’s deposing power 
by the King's order, and not answering 
satisfactorily, was condemned to 
hanged, drawn, and quartered (1615); 
and the sentence was carried out. Low. 
ever, it is only just to the General 
Assembly to say that they appear to have 
been averse to shedding blood; especially 
after experience had proved that modes 
of persecution which que stopped short 
of killing were more etlectual than death 
itself, Banishment from Scotl nd, with 
threat of death or perpetual imp1 sonment 
in casa of return, was the usual venalty 
both for prieetsand laymen. Beirg jeined 
to a greater or less confiscation 0” pro= 
perty, and rigorously carried out year 
after year, this policy of banishment 


1 The 3fonts, vol. xial. p. 90. 

2 In Ireland tke aon of Catholic landowners 
were tacen from tho moter s ocntrol when the 
father had dicd leaving them. o>der age, but 
not otherwise, (Sce Lesky’e ddist. q cl 
XVILIth Century.) 


So 
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brought the Catholic party to a state 
of extreme weakness and distress. In 
1€41 Father Mambrecht was the only 
priest left in all the South of Scotland ; 
whereas in England, for years before that 
date, the penal laws had been slackly 
executed, and Catholics were going 
openly to Mass in London down to the 
meeting of the Long Parliament. The 
3ame unrelenting bigotry pursued and 
hunted down every symptom of the 
revival of Catholic worship till far down 
in the eighteenth century. As if all 
truth had come into the world with John 
Knox, and existed not outside of their 
own sect, the ministers rejected with 
indignation the “ toleration ” and “liberty 
of conscience” preached by the Indepen- 
dents, and reminded the lukewarm English 
thit their Parliament had joined in the 
aame covenant with the Scots for the re- 
form of religion, “ with the extirpation of 
Popery, Prelacie, and all belonging to that 
hierarchie.”? In 1685 James If. vainly 
besought the Scottish estates to relax the 
penal laws against the Catholics. He 
then suspended these laws by an exercise 
of the prerogative, brought over several 
Jesuits to Edinburgh, and ordered the 
chapel of Holyrood to be fitted up for 
the celebration of Mass. This transient 
leam was s00n extinguished by the 
Revolution. Under Anne the magistrates 
must in some places have been tolerant; 
for we find the General Assembly in 1713 
complaining that the Catholics had set up 
“cpenly in divers places their idolatrous 
worship, notwithstanding the penal laws 
which stand in force against them.”* 
With no little effrontery, considering that 
they and their predecessors had allowed 
no Catholic to live in peace in Scotland 
for a hundred and fiftv years past, the 
ministers attribute to their victims “the 
hellish design of extirpating the Protest- 
ant religion, under the name of the 
Northern heresie.” The son and grand- 
son of James II., in the risings of 1715 
and 1745, found great support in the 
more ardent loyalty of those Highland 
clans which had retained the ancient 
faith. The failure of the attempt of 1745 
was disastrous to Catholic interests in 
Scotland. At that time, says Archbishop 
Strain,® “ not only individuals, but many 


1 Scots’ Declaration against the Toleration 
of Sects, 1648. 

2 A Seasonable Warning, &c., issued by the 
Gen. Assembly, 1718. 

3 In the Memoir prefixed to the Works of 
Bishop Hay, 1872-8. 
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entire families fell away from their ree 
ligion.” Deep inroads were made in tha 
Catholicity of the North through the fall 
of many heads of clans and great land- 
holders, whose example was usually imi- 
tated in good faith by their simple 
followers. “The territory inhabited by 
the western Celts was portioned off, like a 
chess-board,”! into Catholic and Calvinist 
districts. In the South the resolution of 
those holding authority to repreas any 
Catholic manifestation was so well known 
that the attempt was seldom made. 
There were but seven Jesuits in all Scote 
land when the order was suppreased. 
Aberdeenshire was perhaps the county in 
which religion was least persecuted; the 
noble house of Gordon (Jsarls of Huntly) 
always “gave ready shelter to priests”; 
and we read of “an inaccessible coll 
of priests living like a band of robbers in 
the wilds of Glenlivet.”? A storm of 
reviling swept over Scotland when it was 
announced (1778) that the Government, 
which the turn that events had taken in 
America had seriously alarmed, was bring- 
ing in a bill to relax the penal laws, A 
multitude of addresses, protests, declara- 
tions, and overtures, from every kirk-ses- 
siou, presbytery, and synod in the sea 
poured in upon the Parliament at West- 
minster, in order to arrest them in their 
wild career. These were collected in a 
neat volume of 350 pages; ® in the intro- 
duction to which the existence of an 
‘‘ insidious design ” to tolerate Jesuits and 
seminary priesta was deplored, and the 
legal safeguards were declared insecure 
which forbade “the very dangerous privi- 
lege of Papists’ enjoying heritable pro- 
eaten In 1731 the Vicariate which had 
een established in 1694 was divided into 
two districts, the Lowland and Highland. 
A Papal rescript of 1827 erected three 
Vicariates—the Eastern, the Western, and 
the Northern. “This last arrangement 
remained in force till the re-establishment 
of the hierarchy by the A ic letter 
‘Ex supremo,’ Mareb 4, 1878.” (“ Cath. 
Dir. for Scot.”) 

In the article on Enerism Oarmorros 
it was mentioned that the shock of the 
rioting and destruction at London in 1780 
was more than the aged frame of Challoner 
could bear. Bishop Hay, vicar-apostolie 
for Scotland, had a rather narrow escape 
at the same time. He had lately com- 
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pleted a chapel and house, from the 


exterior of which, however, every mark 
of their ecclesiastical use was carefully 
banished, in Chalmers’ Olose, High Street, 
Edinburgh. In the February of 1779 the 
excitemeut against the Catholic Relief 
Bill was at its height, Returning from 
a journey the bishop found the High 
Street occupied by an enormous crowd. 
He asked a woman what it meant; she 
replied, “Qh, sir, we are burning the 
Popish chapel, and we only wish we had 
the bishop to throw him into the fire.”? 
The bishop after a time succeeded in 
obtaining some compensation for the pro- 
perty burnt and destroyed; but he did 
not venture to rebuild the chapel; that 
was only done by Bishop Cameron, three 
years after Dr. Hay’s death, in 1814, 
During the last half century the 
Catholic population of Scotland has been 
largely ausmented by an Irish immigra- 
tion, consequent on the demand for labour 
arising at great industrial centres like 
Glasgow and Paisley. In 1878 the Holy 
See judged in its wisdom that the time 
had arrived fur restoring to Scotland some 
of those ancient sees which had been 
vacant for nearly three hundred years. 
The mitre of St. Andrew’s was now cun- 
ferred on Bishop Strain, of the Eastern 
district, with the title of “Archbishop of 
St. Andrew’sand Edinburgh.” The arch- 
diocese of Glasgow, which formerly had 
four suffragan sees, was committed to Mgr. 
Eyre, translated from the Western district. 
The sees of Aberdeen, Dunkeld, Galloway, 
and Argyll, which had all been vacant 
since the Reformation, were resuscitated 
at the same time, and made suflragan to 
St. Andrew’s, Bishop J. Macdonald was 
translated to Aberdeen from the Northern 
district; to Argyl the old see of “The 
Isles” was annexed. The number of 
priests, secular and regular, having cure 
of souls in Scotland rather exceeds three 
hundred. The Oatholic population appears 
to number about 320,000 souls.” 
SCRUTINY (scrutiainm). An ex- 
amination of those who were about to 
receive baptism as to their faith and 
dispositions. They were taught the Creed 
and the Lord's Prayer, exorcised, &c., 
during those scrutinies. The days ap- 
inted for the different scrutinies varied 
in different places. At Rome the Creed 
was given to the catechumens on the 
Wednesday of the fourth week in Lent 
\traditio symbuli), and they made profes- 


8 Archbishop Strain’s M omoir. 
2 Cath, Directory for Sotland, 1883. 
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sion of faith (redditio symboli) on Holy 
Saturday. In the Roman Church, under 
Pope Siricius, there were apparently 
three scrutinies only; at a later dato, 
seven; then, when baptism was seldom 
given except to infants, the number fell 
again to three, and from the beginning of 
the twelfth century—as infants were bap- 
tized soon after birth, even if there was no 
apprehension of death, and not, as formerly, 
at Easter and Pentecost—the ceremonies 
of the scrutiny were joined, as in our 
present Ritual, to the actual baptism. 
I'he Gelasian Sacramentary contains four 
Masses “ pro scrutiniis electorum.” (Chars 
don, “Tlist. des Sacr.” tom. i.; “ Bap- 
téme,” P. I. ch. vii. viii.) 

SEAL OF ALTAR. (See ALTaR.] 

SEAL OF CONFESSION. ‘The 
obligation of keeping absolutely secret 
knowledge guined through sacramental 
confession. It rests on the natural law 
which binds us to keep secrets communi- 
cated in confidence, and on the ecclesiasti- 
cal law, which, as we shall see, forbids, 
under most severe penalties, any revelation 
of sins confessed sacramentally. Dut it 
also arises from the positive divine law, 
and, as Suarez points out, the obligation 
of the seal is probably connatural, aid 
belongs to the very essence of the sacra- 
ment of Penance. In other words, Christ 
did not impose the obligation of confess 
ing mortal sins committed after baptism 
and then add a protective law binding 
the priest to secrecy, but the obligation of 
the seal follows necessarily from the 
nature of confession as instituted by Him; 
otherwise, Penance, which is the ministry 
of mercy and reconciliation, would become 
a burden intolerable to mankind. What 
the priest hears in sacramental confession, 
he hears not as a mere man, but as one 
who stands in God's place. He must not 
by word, or look, or change of conduct 
remind the penitent himself of anything 
he has heard, much less convey such 
knowledge to others. To do 80 ia sacri- 
mi excusable by no advantage to him- 
self, to the public, or even to the penitent. 
The law admits of no exception, except 
where the penitent freely gives the con- 
fessor leave to use his knowledge. Not 
only sins however slight, but moral or 
natural weaknesses, sins of accomplices 
all that may bring the penitent into 
trouble, or contempt, or suspicion of any 
sort, fall, if known through confession, 
under the sacramental seal. A_ priest 
might break the seal, in certain cireum- 
stances, merely by admitting that a pex 
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son has confessed tu him; or, again, even 
if there be no danyer of suspicion fixing 
itsolf en any individual, by rovelations 
which might bring bad repute or suspicion 
vn & community or a certain number of 
men. 

The first express mention of the seal 
of confession, so far as we know, occurs 
in Canon 20 of the Armenian Synod at 
Dovin, in 627. It anathematises any 

riest who breaks the seal (IIefele, “Con- 
cil.” vol. ii. p. 718). In the West, there 
is no mention of penalties for breaking 
the seal till very late; probably because 
such a sacrilege was scarcely thought 
possible. There is a decree attributed to 
a Pope Gregory (as Morinus conjectures, 
Gregory VII.), and quoted by the Master 
of the Sentences and (Cratian (Can. 
“ Sacerdos,” 2, causa 33, qu. 3, dist. 6), 
which sentences a confessor guilty of this 
crime to deposition and to perpetual and 
ignominious pilgrimage. ‘The Fourth 
Lateran Council (“ Inxtra. de Posnit. et 
Remise.;” Const. ‘Omnis utriusque 
sexus”) coidemns such a priest to depo- 
sition and pernetual imprisonment in a 
monastery. The sanctity of the seal is 
further recognised by all the Oriental 
sects (Denzinzer, “ Rit. Orient.” vol. i. p. 
101), and their canon law threatens with 
the most seveie punishments thuse who 
break it. True, a law of Peter the Great 
requires Russian confessars to reveal the 
confessions of those who are guilty of 
treason or of palming off fictitious mira- 
cles, unless they desist; but such a law 
only proves how completely the Russian 
church has become the slave of the 
State. 

In one respect, modern are stricter 
than mediaval theologians with respect 
to the seal. St. Thomas (“ Suppl.” xu 1, 
ad 3) says an abbot who knows from the 
confession of his prior that the office is 
an occasion of ruin to him may, on some 
excuse, relieve him of his office, if he 
will not resien it willingly, provided 
always there is no danger of the confes- 
sion being revealed. According to St. 
Liguori (‘‘ Theol. Moral.” lik. vi. n. 656), 
this is the doctrine of St. Bonaventure 
and Alexander of Hales, but he adds 
that it can on no account be put in prac- 
tice, and this seems to be certain from the 
eleventh of the Propositions condemned 
in 1682 by Inrocent XI. 

SECRET. [vither secreta, neut pl. 
secret things,’ or secrefa oratio, a praver 
or prayers said by the celebrant in a low 
voice, which cannot be heard ex:ept by 
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himself, after the Offertory and before the 
Prefice. Hence,in some old Miesals it 
is entitled “ Super oblata.” 

The Reformers objected to the practice 
of saying the Secrets and nearly all the 
Canon inaudibly, and great disputes on 
the matter arose in the French church at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
About 1709, when the Missal was revised 
for the diocese of Meaux at the order of 
Bishop Bissy (five years later, Cardinal), 
the new edition appeared with an 
“ Amen,” preceded by an B in red at the 
end of the different prayers in the Canon; 
and the Rubric requiring the prayers to 
be said “in a low voice ” (submissa voce) 
was explained by the additional clause— 
“ee. without singing” (#6. sine centu). 
The chapter (Jan. 290, 1710) and the 
bishop (in a mandement two or three 
days later) repudiated all complicity in 
the chanve, and the copies of the Missal 
were again corrected by episcopal au- 
thority. But the innovation of saying 
the Secrets and Canon aloud, which had 
been previously condemned by Savary, 
bishop of Séez, in a mandement of 1603, 
was eagerly defended and adopted by a 
number of priests secular and regular, 
and this number was constantly increasing 
in Le Brun’s time. This great scholar 
has written an elaborate treatise on the 
subject, which forms the eighth volume 
of his “ Explication de la Messe.” The 
following are the chief points which he 
establishes, 

(1) The Meantng of the word “ Se- 
ereta.”—Bossuet (“ Explic. des Pridres de 
la Messe,” n. 2) suggested that the word 
came from secretto, a8 m:ssa from mtssio, 
&c., either because said over the obla- 
tions, which were then separated from 
the rest of the bread offered, or because 
said after the separation of the catechu- 
mens from the faithful. This derivation, 
adopted as certain by Vert, is proved 
false by Le Brun. Neither secretio nor 
secernere is used for the dismissal of cates 
chumens. Besides, the adjective sense of 
secreta—t.e, “secret”—is fixed by the 
ancient Sacramentary of Bobbio and the 
Ordo Romanus, which have “ collectio 
secreta,” “dicta oratione secreta,” and by 
the old liturgical writers—e.g. Amalarius 
who says: “Secreta nominatur quia se- 
creto dicitur.” 

(2) The present Discipline of thes 
Church makes it unlawful for any cele 
brant (except bishops in the Mass of Ore 
dination) to say the Secrets or Canon 
audibly. The Council of Trent (seas, 
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xxii. De Sacr. Miss.) approves the custom 
of saying some parts of the Mass in a 
‘more elevated,” others in a low, voice, 
and (canon 9) anathematises those who 
assert that such a custom is “to be con- 
demned.” The French innovators ex- 
plained away these words, as we have 
already seen. But both Sarpi and Palla- 
vicino understand the Council to mean 
recret prayer, inaudible to others; so did 
St. Charles; so do the most celebrated 
commentators on the Rubrics, Gavantus 
and Quarti. Lastly, there is an authori- 
tative interpretation of the words sub- 
missa voce in the Roman Missal prescribed 
by Pius V. The priest is to say the 
secret prayers so low as not to be heard 
ty those around (Rub. Gen. a. 16). 
is settles the question of practice. 
Ecclesiastics are free to think as they 
eet on the historical question about the 
ate at which the usage began; but they 
must keep the law as it stands. 

(3) The Antiquity of the Usage.— 
Cardinal Bona believed that the Secrets 
and Canon were said audibly till the tenth 
century. Elis reason was that the faithful 
used to answer ‘‘ Amen” after the words 
of Consecration, and that Florus, who 
lived in the ninth century, is the last 
writer who mentions this response, That 
the people did answer “‘ Amen” after the 
Consecration is an unquestionable fact ; 
but there is no reason to believe that they 
did, and many weighty reasons for think- 
ing that they did not, do so immediately 
after the words of consecration were 
uttered. Neither in the old Gallican 
Missal edited by Thomasius, nor in the 
first Ordo Romanus, nor in any of the 
Missals older than the twelfth century 
examined by Le Brun, is any “Amen” 
marked till after the “ Per omnia secula 
seeculorum” which ends the Cunon and 
 aistanbe the Pater Noster. All the 

iental liturgies distinguish the prayers 
to be said aloud from those which are 
attered in an under-tone. True, the 
modern Greeks say the words of conse- 
eration in a loud voice, but this custom 
was introduced by a constitution of 
Justinian (Novella 132, cap. 6, le 
by Le Brun), and even now the Greeks 
say the rest of the Canon in an under- 
tone. Add to all this, that the Canon of 
the Mass was never committed to writing 
in the first four centuries; that St. Cyril 
of Alexandria (“In Joann.” lib. xii. apud 
Le Brun) speaks of the doors of the 
sanctuary which were closed; St Chry- 
soetom of the curtain drawn duri:g the 
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Consecration, and we shall scarcely doubt 
that Le Brun is right in claiming imme 
morial antiquity for our present use, We 
may quote, in conclusion, two other 
authorities. Martene, in a letter to Le 
Brun (March 27, 1726), tells him he has 
treated the question in & manner which 
leaves no room for reply, and he says 
Mabillon, who was his master, always 
held that the Canon had never been said 
audibly inthe Latin Church. The names 
of Mabillon, Martene, and Le Brun are 
probably the very greatest which could be 
adduced in such a controversy. Nor can 
any valid objection be made on general 
oe to the practice of the Church. 
t is fitting in every way that the priest, 
in these solemn moments, should speak in 
the ears of God alone, and that the 
faithful should meditate in reverent silence 
on that great mystery of our redemption 
which is represented, continued, and ap- 
plied in the sacritice of the Mass, 
SECULAR CLERGY (seculum, the 
world). T'rom St. Cyprian downwards, 
the terms seculum, s@cularts, were habitu- 
ally used by Christian writers to express 
the world outside the Church, and the 
spirit of that world, In proportion as the 
monastic institution grew and spread it- 
self, the contrast between the cloister or 
the cell and life outside of these was 
more vividly realised, and when the pro- 
fession of Christianity had become general, 
the contrast was no lonyer between 
seculum and ecclesia, but between the 
secular or worldly and the monastic or 
regular life. To the clergy of all ranks 
and orders serving Christ in the world, 
not bound by vows or by a rule of life, 
the term “sccular” seems to have been 
first applied in the twelfth century. 
Honouius II. (1125) permitted the monks 
of Cluny to give their habit to secular 
clerks who desired to join them; latcos, 
seu clericos saculares. . . ad conversionem 
suscipere.’ (Tucange, Seculum.) 
SECULARISATION. The extine 
tion of the title by which property) whether 
real or personal, is held by the Church, 
and the placing of that property at the 
disposal of the secular power. It is 
obvious that sich extinction of title cane 
not justly take effect except with the cone 
sent of the Holy See, as representing the 
whole Church. Historically, such consent 
has seldom been asked or obtained; the 
utmost concession to equity that civil 
governments are accustomed to make in 
such a case is to enter into a treaty with 
1 Thomassin. ii. 1, 10, 7 
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the Holy See for regulating the compensa- 
tion, generally a most inadequate one, 
awarded to the clergy, secular or regular, 
whose property has been secularised. 
This has te done [ConcorpaT] in 
France, Austria, and Catholic countries 

nerally. In I¢ngland, Ireland, Sweden, 
Denmark and Holland, no compensation 
for the expropriation of Church property 
has ever been made. 

@ principal European secularisations 
have taken place in the following order: 
Sweden, 1527; England, 1534-8; Den- 
mark, 1536; North Germany, 1521-1648; 
France, 1790. In Germany the great 
secularisation took place in 1803, when the 
territories of the three eccleaiastical Elec- 
tors, the Prince-Archbishops of Cologne, 
Mentz, and Traves, with those of an 
immense number of bishops and convents, 
were apportioned among the German 
sovereigns as indemnity for the loss which 
the Einpire had sustained at the Peace of 
Punesille. through the cession of the left 
bank of the Rhine to France. Spain, 
1835-6; Italy, 1851-1882. 

SEMIARIAWS. [See ARIANS. | 

SEMIDOUBLE. [See Frasts. | 
SEMINARY. A school or college 
for the training of young persons destined 
for the priesthood. Under the headings 
ScHoos and UNIVERSITIES will be found 
ecme account of the methods employed by 
the Church to impart this training, and to 
adapt it to the changing circumstances of 
European society, in the primitive times 
and during the middle ages. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
university system was greatly extended ; 
faculties of theology were everywhere 
erected in them; and the old monastic or 
cathedral schools, of the success of which 
Bec, Fleury, York, Rheims, and Cologne, 
had given brilliant examples, fell into 
decay. In the sixteenth century many 
of the existing universities, coming al- 
together under Protestant influences, were 
lost to the Church; and even in the re- 
mainder a spirit of disaffection or doubt 
was rife, which made them ill adapted 
to nourish and protect that pure ard 
eaceful ecclesiastical temper in which it 
is so desirable that the future servants of 
the sanctuary should be reared. The 
Fathers of Trent, comprehending in their 
full bearing the difficulties and confusions 
ef the time, and providing with equal 
piety and wisdom the suitable remedies, 
resolved that, so far as in them lay, no 
Catholic diocese should in future be with- 
out regular and permanent means for 
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supplying itself from generation to genere- 
tion with pastors carefully trained to meet 
its spiritual needs. They accordingly 
ordered that the metropolitan of every 
province, and the bishop of every diocese, 
should establish at some suitable place 
(if there were no institution of the kind 
already existinz) a college or seminary, 
into which a certain number of boys of 
not less than twelve years of age, born in 
wedlock, able to real and write, and 
giving some promise of perseverance in 
the service of the Church, should be 
admitted. The sons of poor parents were 
to be preferred; but the rich, provided 
that they paid their own expenses, were 
not to be excluded. The tonsure was to 
be given, and the ecclesiastical dress to be 
worn from the very first. All branches 
of study—such as the ecclesiastical chant, 
the ritual, the administration of sacrae 
ments, and especially what relates to the 
tribunal of Penance—which contribute ta 
form a well-instructed priest, were to be 
taught to the students ; besides, of course, 
Holy Scripture and theology. The rule 
aut disce aut discede was to be strictly 
enforced. The management of the semin- 
ary was to be in the hands of the bishop 
and two of the senior canons. On the 
important question of “ ways and means” 
the Council was full and precise, ordering 
that the prebends of canons and the 
revenues of ecclesiastical benefices of 
every description should be taxed to the 
extent required for the sustentation of the 
institution. Two poor dioceses might 
unite to found one seminary; and a rich 
diocese might found more than one within 
its own limits, 

The wish of the Council was but 
partially fulfilled. In France seminaries 
arose in every direction before the Revolus 
tion; the fame of St. Sulpice, founded by 
M. Olier about 1650, became European; 
but the Revolution swept away every: 
thing. The last sixty years have witnessed 
the refounding of the seminaries in most 
of the dioceses of France, in the shape 
both of grands sémtnatres, which give 
the final training, and of petite séminatres, 
which, besides providing for the earlier 
stages of the ecclesiastical training, give 
an excellent general education to all boys 
admitted into them, whether intending 
to become priests or not. In Germany 
various obstacles have all along impeded 
the execution of the Council's decrea, 
The usual practice has been for cleri- 
cal students to pasa two or three years at 
a university, and afterwards one year oF 
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even less in an episcopal seminary, to ac- 
quire special professional knowledge. Of 
this mode of meeting the exigencies of the 
roblem, ev diflerent from that appointed 
ES the Council, Pius VII., in a brief dated 
August 10, 1819, expressed his ray ake 
tion! Recently, we believe, the German 
bishops have made great advances towards 
the introduction of the seminary system. 
In Ireland, besides the great seminary 
of Maynooth, there would appear? to 
be eivht diocesan seminaries, and at least 
as many diocesan colleges, the ecclesiastical 
students from which go up to Maynooth to 
receive their final preparation for the 
priesthood. In Eng ad and Scotland 
there appear to be as yet only three dio- 
cesan semninaries in the strict sense. In 
the U. S. many dioceses have their 
own seminary,® though some make use 
of the seminaries established in richer 
dioceses, or send their students for the 
priesthood abroad. But there is a de- 
sire in all the dioceses to open their own 
seminary when able to bear the expense. 

SEMIPELAGIANISMN. A heresy 
which arose from reaction against the 
doctrine of St. Augustine on grace and 
predestination. ‘The Semipelagians did 
nut go so far ag Pelagius, and they held 
their errors, 80 far as can be known, with- 
cut any intention of rejecting Catholic 
doctrine. ‘They were not considered 
heretics; on the contrary, St. Augustine 
and St. Prosper speak of them as 
“brethren,” bisly men,” &c., though 
their doctrine was undoubtedly heretical. 
Contention arose among the monks of 
Adrumetum, occasioned by Augustine's 
letter to Sixtus, priest, afterwards Lishop, 
of Romein 418, ‘Yo these monks Augus- 
tine in 426 addressed two letters (‘‘ Ad 
Valentin. Abbat, et Monach. Adrumet.”), 
and sent along with them his little work 
“ On Graceand Free-will,” and afterwards 
another “ De Correptione et Gratia,” which 
Oardinal Noris calls the key to the whole 
doctrine of the saint. But in the follow- 
ing year St. Augustine had to write to 
Vitalis, “(a certain learned man in the 
Carthaginian church,” who held that 
“riyht belief in God and assent to the 
Gospel was not the gift of God but of 
ourselves—that is, from our own will.” 
(August. “ Ip. ad Vital.” ad init.) Here 
we have Semipelagianism appearing in a 
definite f.:m. Further, Augustine learnt 


1 Wetzer and Welte. 

® See Irish Cutholic Directory for 1888, 

*Some dioceses unite on one—eg. St. 
Josoph’s Seminary, Troy, N. ¥ 
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from the letters of Prosper and Hilarius 
that his book ‘“‘ De Oorreptione et Gratia ' 
had met with great opposition among the 
monks of Marseilles, These letters are 
extant, and givea very clearand coherentac= 
count of the Semipelagian tenets which are 
often called the heresy of the Massilienses. 
The monks objected to the Augustinian 
doctrine that the number of the elect was 
absolutely fixed by the decree of God. 
They made predestination the mere fore- 
knowledye ox God that some would, others 
would not, persevere. They also held 
that God allowed some infants to die 
without baptism, some adults without 
hearing the Gospel, only because He knew 
they would have made no use sf these 
graces had they been offered. Again, 
admitting that “all mankind perished in 
Adam and could not be freed from that 
state by their own free will,” that “no 
one was able in his own strength to begin 
much less to finish any [good] work, 
they still maintained that the wish to be 
healed, the beginning of faith “if not 
entire faith,” must proceed from the good 
use of the natural faculties. Christ was 
the physician, but the desire to be healed 
by Him was natural and human. “'To 
that grace through which we are new- 
born in Obrist, man comes by natural 
ower, by seeking, asking, knocking.” 
Lastly: they denied that God gave not 
only the power to persevere, but also 
perseverance itself (“ ut eis perseverantia 
ipsa dunetur”), These two letters, from 
which the words in inverted commas are 
taken, are eminently trustworthy, for the 
spexnk of the Massilienses not only wit 
courtesy but even with reverence. St, 
Augustine repled by sending his two 
books, “‘ De Predacunations Sanctorum ” 
and “De Dono Perseverantis,” written 
in 428 or 429. It was at this time that 
Cassian finished the writing of his “XXIV. 
Conferences” (begun in 423, finished in 
423). He had come to Provence about 
409, and having been ordained priest, 
founded two monasteries, one for men, thie 
other for women. He is regarded as the 
founder of the celebrated abbey of St. 
Victor at Marseilles, and is suid to have 
had 5,000 monks under him. His “Con- 
ferences” have always had a high reputa- 
tion inthe Church. But in them we find 
Semipelagianism in its most developed 
and offensive form. ‘Not only,” says 
Petavius (“De Pelag. et Semipelag. 
Her.” cap. vil.), “did he attribute the 
beginning of good-will to the will of 
man, but even ascribed to it remarkable 
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and keroic virtues.” Thus in Oollat. xiii. 
cap. 14, he supposes that God “ withdrew 
his hand” from Job and left him to 
obtain an actual victory over Satan in his 
own strength. So he asserts (tb.) that 
the centurion’s faith which Christ praises 
(Matt. viii.) was due to his natural efforts; 
else he says Christ would not have praised 
it, and would have said, not “I have 
not found such faith in Israel,” but “I 
have not given such faith in Israel.” 
Cassian was attacked by St. Prosper in 
his “ Liber Adversus Collatorem,” written 
about 432 or rather later. It is specially 
directed against Conference XIII. already 
referred to. 

Lefcre this, in 431, Pope Celestine, 
appealed to by Prosper and Hilarius, had 
addressed a letter of capital importance 
to Venerius, bishop of Marseilles, and the 

other bishops of Gaul. The Pope, though 
he speaks of St. Augustine as one whom 
previous Popes had always reckoned 
“among the best masters,” carefully ab- 
stains from insisting on many points in 
the Augustinian doctrine of grace and 
predestination which had been regarded, 
and most naturally, as “hard sayings” 
by the Semipelagians. But he teaches 
emphatically (1) that “the will is pre- 
pared by God,” that “ every holy thought, 
ood counsel, movement of the will comes 
rom God,” that only through his grace 
we “begin to wll and to do any good,” 
that He acts in us in order “that we 
may do and will what Ile wills”; (2) 
that “‘no one, except through Christ, can 
use his free will aright,” that none can 
overcome temptation “save through God's 
daily help”; (3) that “we must refer 
final perseverance to the grace of Christ.” 
These statements, he adds, are enough; 
while he does not despise, he declines to 
enter on, the “deeper and harder parts of 
the questions hich resent themselves” 
(Celest. “ Ad Epise. Gai.” ep. 21). 

The controversy entered on its last 
stage about 476. ‘The Predestinationist 
heresy appeared for the first time in the 

rson of Lucidus, & priest, and a certain 

onimus .of Africa. We have little 
accurate information about these heretics. 
Lucidus seems to have denied free-will, 
and to have beid that men were lost by 
ao will of their own and simply because 
they were reprobate by the divine decree. 
He was opposed by Faustus, abbot of 
Lerins, and afterwards bishop of Riez, and 
submitted after he had been condemned 
by two councils at Arles ard Lyons (pro- 
bably in 475; see Hefele, “ Concil.” vol. 
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il. p. 597 seq.). But Faustus, in his two 
books “ De Gratia Dei et Humanss Mentis 
Libero Arbitrio,” showed himself a Semi- 
pelagian, and Scythian monks laid the 
matter before Pope Hormisdas and then 
before Fulgentius of Ruspe and other 
African bishops who had taken refuge in 
Sardinia, and who anethematised Faust us 
in 623. Fulgentius refuted Faustus in 
three books, “ De Veritate Preedestina- 
tionis et Gratiss Dei.” The Catholic doc- 
trine was defended in France by Avitus 
of Vienne and Cesarius of Arles (d. 
542). In 629, the Synod of Orange 
(Arausio), in South Gaul, gave the final 
blow to Semipelagianism. Although 
ony & provincial council, it possesses the 
highest dogmatic authority, for it was 
confirmed by Pope Boniface II. It de- 
fines that man can neither “ believe, will, 
desire, attempt, labour, watch, strive, 
seek, ask, knock” “as it behovea him” 
(can. 6), or even “think any good 
thing, which pertains to the salvation of 
eternal life” (can. 7), “by the strength 
of nature” and “without God’s grace.” 
‘“No one has aught of his own, except 
lying and sin” (can.22), On the other 
hand, the Council teaches that the free 
will of fallen man is not destroyed, but 
“perverted and weakened”; “A reward 
is due to good works, but , which is 
not due, comes first, that the works ma 
be done” (can. 18); “Men do their 
own will, not God's, when they do that 
which displeases God” (can. 23); 
“That some are predestined to evil by 
divine power we not only disbelieve, but 
also if there are any who believe so hor- 
rible a thing, we say anathema to them 
with all detestation. 

(The great authority on the history 
of Semipelagianism is Cardinal Noris, 
“Tlistoria Pelagiana,” Florence, 1673 ; 
Patav. 1677. See also Petavius, in the 
work cited in the text. The chief sources 
are the works of A ine, Prosper, and 
Fulgentius mentioned above. 

SEPARATION. [Sco 
MARRIAGE. ] 

SEQUENCE. A rhythm sometimes 
sung between the Epistle and Gospel; also 
called a “ prose,” because not in any regue 
lar metre. At first, the sequence was 
merely a prolongation of the last note of 
the Alleluia after the Epistle, till, to avoid 
the wearisome effect. of such a prolonga- 
tion, words, appropriate to the occasion, 
were substituted. Notker, a monk of S¢. 
Gall, who wrote about 880, is generally 
said to have been the first writer of se 
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quences; but he himself tells us, in his 
preface, that he had seen some verses for 
the notes of the sequence in an Antiphonary 
which a priest brought him from Jumiéges, 
a Benedictine abbey five leagues from 
Rouen. Many medieval Missals have 
uences for every feast and Sunday, 
and they were made in such number and 
so carelessly that the Carthusians and 
Cistercians were praised for not admitting 
any of them. In the revision of the 
Roman Missal in the sixteenth century, 
only four sequences were retained ; “ Vic- 
timsa Paschali,” at Easter (attributed to 
Wipso, chaplain to Conrad IT., eleventh 
century); “ Veni, Sancte Spiritus,” at 
Pentecost (by Robert, king ot France, d. 
1031); “ Lauda, Sion,” at Corpus Christi 
thy St. Thomas of Aquin); the “ Dies 
re” in Mnsses of the Dead (by Thomas 
vf Celano, d. circ. 1250). A filth prose, 
“Stabat Mater,” on the two feasts of the 
Seven Dolours, must have been added 
very recertly, since neither Le Brun nor 
Benedict XIV. recognise it. Other se- 
quences are found in the Missals of reli- 
ious ordersa—e.g. one for the Feast of the 
doly Name in that of the Franciscans. 
The Lyons Missal, in use till a few years 
ago, is rich in sequences, some very bean- 
uful. 

SERAPHIOC DOCTOR, THE. 5t. 
Bonaventure; he became Minister-General 
of the Franciscans in 1266. [See I'Ran- 
CISCANS. | 

SERVITES. The order of the 
“Religious Servants of the Holy Virgin,” 
commonly called the Servites, was founded 
in 1233 by seven Florentine merchants, 
wnose names were Alonaldi, Manetti, 
Amidei, Lantella, Uguccioni, Sostegni, 
and Falconieri. The last, Alexis Fal- 
conieri, who lived to be 110 vears old, 
was the uncle of St. Juliana Falconieri, 
whom IIélyot regards as the foundress of 
the Servite Third Order (1306). The 
seven founders, who were already members 
of a confraternity instituted to sing the 
praises of Our Lady, being assembled in 
their chapel on the festival of the Assump- 
tion, 1233, were conscious of a common 
internal admonition that they should 
senounce the world. They began by 
selling their goods and distributing the 
price to the poor; then, having found a 
mean house outside the city, they took 
up their abode there, living in great aus- 
terity and continual prayer, and, with 
the consent of the bishop, Ardinghi, 
begging their bread in the streets. I'n- 
tering the city one day to ask the bishop's 
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blessing and counsel, they are said to have 
been greeted by infants in their mothers’ 
arms with cries of “See the servants of 
the Virgin”; and the name thus given 
has adhered to them ever since. After a 
while they removed to the Monte Senario, 
three leagues from Florence, and built a 
convent on the top of the mountain, 
which was for centuries the chiet seat of 
their institute. Monaldi was their first 
superior; St. Philip Beniti, who joined 
the order in consequence of a vision and 
became the fifth general (1267), prapa- 
gated it exceedingly, and saved it ffom 
the ruin with which it was threatened in 
1276, when Innocent V. wished to sup- 
press it, as coming under the prohibition 
of the Council of Lyons against the 
multiplication of religious orders. The 
habit tinally adopted by the Servites was 
black, with a leather girdle, a scapulary, 
and a cope. ‘They took the rule of St. 
Augustine, adding to it many particular 
constitutions, After a period of uncer 
tainty, the pontificate of Elonorius IV. 
witnessed the first of a series of Papal 
confirmations and graces conferred on 
this order, culminating in the celebrated 
constitution “Mare Magnum” (1487), 
whereby Innocent VIII., confirming all 
former grants, bestowed on the Servites 
equal privileges and prerogatives with 
those enjoyed by the other four mendi- 
cant orders—viz. the Franciscans, the 
Dominicans, the Augustinian Hermits, 
and the Carmelites. So rapidly did the 
order spread, that at the death of the last 
of the seven founders, Alexis Falconieri, 
it numbered over 10,000 religious, besides 
nuns, distributed into more than twenty 
oe Its strength lay chiefly in 
taly and Germany; in England it had 
no houses before the Reformation. Amon 
its distinguished members may be nam 
—besides the seven foucders, who have 
all been beatified, and St. Philip Beniti— 
the B. Piccolomini of Sienna, the learned 
Ferrari, Francis Patrizzi, Latiosi, &c. Fra 
Paolo Sarpi, theologian and councellor to 
the Republic of Venice, velonged to this 
order lees Trent, Corner oF]. In 
1870 this ancient order was introduced 
into the U. S&S. and they now have 
houses in Chicago and Menasha, Wis. 
In Chicago the Servite friars have a 
convent in connection with the Chureh 
of Our Lady of Sorrows (for Italians), 
and near this is also a convent of Ser- 
vite sisters. 
SERVUS SERVORUM DEr. The 
servant of the servants of God. Thomas 
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sin seems tc say' that the phrase was 
first empicyed by St. Desiderius, bishop 
of Cahors, and then adopted by the 
Roman Pontitls, But a comparison of 
dates precludes this supposition, for St. 
Desiderius became bishop only in 630— 
‘.e. twenty-five years after the death of 
6t. Gregory the Great, who had fre- 
quently used the phrase at the commence- 
nent of his letters.2. St. Gregory had 
sbjected strongly to the title of Universal 
Bishop, or CEcumenical Patriarch, which 
John, the patriarch of Constantinople, 
aad Cael ; if any new title was needed 
for the Vicar of Christ, it should be one 
which likened him still more to the low- 
inves of Jesus, who “came not to be 
@inistered unto, but to minister.” 

SHBVEN DOLOURS. [See DoLouns 
# B.Y.M.] 

SHVENW GIFTS OF THE HOLY 
BPIRIT. They are, according to Xt. 
Thomas (1 2ndw, qu. lxviil.), certain gifts 
bestowed upon the just in order that they 
may promptly follow the instinct and 
movement of the Floly Ghost. He appeals 
to the authority of Scripture—viz. Is. x1. 
2, where we are told that seven gifta of 
the Spirit are to rest upon the Messias. 
“And the Spirit of the Lord will rest 
upon him; the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
strength, the spirit of knowledge and 

iety, and the spirit of the fear of the 
ord will fill him.” Even, says St. 
Thomas, when the soul of man is perfected 
by the moral and the theological virtues, 
he atill needs to be moved and led by the 
IIoly Spirit, and the Seven Gifta enable 
him to follow this movement promptly. 
All this, however, is mere speculation, for 
the Scotists deny that there is any real 
distinction between the gifts and the 
corresponding virtues. 

Next, although the Fathers generally 
(a0, e.g., Ambrose, “ De Sp. 8.” lib. i. 16; 
August, in Ps. cl. 7; Greg. “ Moral.” 1. 
27) enumerate the seven gifts of the 
Spirit, just as St. Thomas does, this is 
because they followed the LX X or Vulgate 
instead of the original.? Both the LXX 
and Vulgate render the same Hebrew 
words “fear of the Lord” (** nx) in 
two ways, first by “ piety,” then by “ fear 
ef the Lord.” In the Hebrew the words 


3 Vet. et Nov. Eccl. Disc. i. 1, 4, 4. 

3 See Beda, Hist. Eccl. i, 28, 24, &c. 

§ It is strange, however, that Jerome, in his 
Commentary on Isaias, recognises the “seven 
gifte’’ as commonly enumerated without raising 


any difficulty. 
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simply are “The Spirit of Jehovah shal 
rest upon him; the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
strength, the spirit of knowledge and the 
fear of J shovel: and his delight ! shall be 
in the fear of Jehovah.” It was probably 
from merv wish to avoid repetition that 
the LXX varied their rendering, and 
Jerome may have been unwilling to re- 
store a mere literal rendering, since the 
enumeration of the seven gifts, based on 
the LXX and Old Latin, was already 
recognised in the Church. It is possible, 
however, to find seven gifts (on the ana- 
logy of Zach. iii, 9, Apoc. iv. 6, v. 6) even 
in the original, The Spirit of the Lord 
seems most naturally to mean the Divine 
Spirit itself, from which the six following 
‘ts descend. But the “Spirit of the 
Lord” may be itself a special gift, and 
this view is represented by the Chaldee 
Targum, which has “The spirit of pro- 
phecy shall rest upon him; the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding, &e. 
SEXAGESIMA. [Seo Quinqua: 


GFSIMA. } 

seExT. [Seo BrevmkRy.] 

SEXT. Canox Law and Liss 
SEXTvs. | 

SxrmPuB. [See Feasts. 

sxrm. St. Augustine's definition of 


sin—viz. “any thought, word, or deed 
against the law of God,” has been adopted 
by St. Thomas and theologians generally. 
We have spoken of original gin ina special 
article, and many of the popular classitica- 
tions of sin, e.g., into carnal and spiritual, 
of omission and commission, are easily 
understood, and need not therefore detain 
us here. But something must be said of 
the distinction between mortal and venial 
sin, both because of its dogmatic import- 
ance in itself, and because ot the objections 
made tothe distinction by Protestants. 
The early Protestants regarded every 
sin as deserving of eternal wrath. They 
admitted that some sina were more heinous 
than others, but they looked upon all 
alike as mortal. Even the daily falls of 
good men, according to Calvin (“ Institut.” 
iii. 47), make them “liable to the penalty 
1 Lit. “his smelling ”; sc. “a sweet savour ;” 
others, “the breath of ‘his nostrils.” Either 
rendering is ible, but the doubt does not 
touch the point in the text. In the Targum 
the London Polyglot has copied the false 
pointing in Buxtorf's Rabbinical Bible, 7595p" 
(Peal) for Maa! (Aphel). am 
2 ¢¢The sins of believers are venial, not 
because they do not merit death, but because 
. . . there is no condemnation to those who age 
in Christ Jesus, their sin not being imputed * 
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_ of death before the judgment seat of God.” 
On the other hand, no sin is imputed to 
those who believe; so that we may sum 
up the Protestant doctrine thus: All sins 
are mortal in their own nature, but in 
etlect no sin is mortal to those who have 
faith, all sins are mortal to those who are 
without saving faith. 

Very different is the Catholic doctrine. 
The Church holds that justitication con- 
sists in a real renewal of man’s nature by 
the grace of Christ, and cannot therefore 
admit that one who is in friendship with a 
holy God is guilty of sins which in their 
own nature! expose him to eternal death. 
The fact of justification implies a passage 
from death to life, from sin to holiness. 
On the other hand, the Church, in accord- 
auce with the pees statements of 
Scripture and tradition (James iii. 2; 1 
John i, 8), has detined (Concil. ‘Trident. 
seas, Vi. can, 23) that no one, not even the 
most holy,can avoid sin altogether “ except 
by aspecial privileze of God, as the Church 
holds concerning the Blessed Virgin.” 
Hence, by inevitable consequences, it 
follows that some sins are mortal, others 
venial, There is an analogy between 
human friendship and that of the soul 
with God, and just as some offences are 
sufficient to destroy friendship entirely, 
while others weaken it, so there are some 
sins which destroy, others which do but 
_ weaken the grace and love of God in the 
soul, There are some sins of which St. 
Paul says (Gal. v. 21) that they “who do 
such things will not inherit the kingdom 
of God,” and.these must be distinct from 
less serious faults which none entirely 
avoid. This is the basis of the distinction 
between mortal and venial sins. ‘lhe 
former are against the very end of the law, 
which is the love of God, utterly destroy 
charity and grace, cause the death of the 
soul, and deserve eternal punishment. 
Venial sin, though it disposes to that 
which is mortal, and is the greatest of all 
evila except mortal sin, still does not 
annihilate the friendship of the soul with 
God. Venial sin is a disease of the soul, 
not its death, and grace is still left by 
which the sin may be repaired. Mortal 
sin is, on the contrary, irreparable, and a 
man who is guilty of it bas lost. every 
principle of vitality, so that he is as un- 


! The doctrine of Baius stands midway 
between that of the Reformers and the Church. 
He held that “no sin is venial in its own 
nature ”—i.e, apart from the merciful ordinance 
of God (Prop. 20; condemned by Pius V., 
Gregory XIII., and Urban VIII.). 
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able to recover life as one who has suffered 
bodily death. Renewal cannot ccme from 
within, but only from the Almighty power 
of God, who can make even the dead hear 
His voice and live (St. Thomas, 1 2nda, 
qu. Ixxviii.a. 1). It is very hard to decide 
in particular what is or is not mortal sin. 
We know that we cannot fall away from 
God without a deliberate act of the will, 
and those walk securely who avoid, not 
indeed all transgression, for that cannot 
be, but all deliberate transgression. The 
dietinction, St. Augustine tells us (“ En- 
chirid.” cap. 24), between grave and light 
sins is tc be determined by the judgment 
of God, not of man; and Scripture does 
furnish many such divine judgments on 
the point. The tradition of the Church 
and natural reason following the analogy 
of faith must also be taken into account ; 
but when all is done much remains, and 
must ever remain, uncertain. Some sins, 
euch as those of blasphemy, perjury, im- 
purity, are, if deliberate, always mortal ; 
others—e.g. theft—though mortal in their 
own nature, are venial, if the amount of 
the wrong done is very small. Others 
again are venial in their own nature, and 
only become mortal under superadded cir- 
cumstances. Mortal sina differ very much | 
in gravity. Thechief subdivision of venial 
sins is that into deliberate and indeliher- 
ate, thuugh, strictly speaking, the latter 
are done with imperfect deliberation, for, 
when deliberation is wholly wanting, there 
is no act of the will and therefore no sin 
It must be remembered that in the 
Fathers “mortal” and “ venial” sin are 
terms which have quite a different mean- 
ing from the modern one explained above. 
The ancient distinction, often misunder- 
stood by scholastic writers, is clearly put 
by Petavius in his edition of Epiphanius 
(“ Animadyv. in Her.” lix.). The Fathers, 
he says, mean by mortal sins (“ mortalia 
seu capitalia,” also “ lethalia”) not, as we 
do, those which deprive usof grace, but sins 
of an aggravated character, which were 
specially named in the canons and synodal 
decrees, and which subjected anyone who 
was guilty of them to canonical penalties. 
To these they oppose “lighter and dail 
sins,” including in this class “some which 
we call mortal and some which we call 
venial sins.” Very often the Fathers 
simply distingui tween “ mortal sins” 
for which public penance was due and the 
daily faults of good people. So Tertull. 
“Pudic.” 19; Adv. Mare.’ iv. 9; 
Ambrose, “ De Posnit.” ii. 10; Cassian 
“ Oollat.” xxii. 13; Augustine, “ I> Joann,” 
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tract. xii. ad 
et 3; “De Symbolo. ad Cat.” cap.7. But 
the Fathers acknowledge in fact our 
distinction between morta] and venial sin, 
though they use other words. Thus St. 
Augustine (“ De Fide et Op.” 26) divides 
sins irto three classes—those which involve 
excommunication, sins without which we 
cannot live(“‘sine quibus vita non agitur ”), 
sins to be corrected, not indeed by public 
penance, but by sharp reproof. We have 
seen already that he distinuishes between 
grave and light sins, and means just what 
we do hy mortal and venial sin. Further, 
in Serm. 398, and “In Joann.” tract. xli. 
10, he distinguishes between “sins” and 
‘Serimes” (“ peccatum” and “crimen”). 
Man, he says, cannot be without sin, but 
ought to be without crime, “such as 
murder, adultery, the impurity of fornica- 
tion, theft, fraud, sacrilege”; those who 
are exempt from crime have reached “ an 
inchoate liberty ” which will be perfected 
in heaven. And a little earlier in the 
same treatise he defines crime as “a prave 
sin, most worthy of accusation ard con- 
demnation.” This is precisely the doctrine 
of the modern Church. 

SINLESSNESS OF CHRIST. 
(See Curisr. } 

SION, WOTRE DAME DE. The 
Congregation of our Lady of Sion took 
ite nse from a remarkable event which 
occurred in 1842, when M. Alphonse 
Ratisbotine, a member of an influential 
and wealthy Jewish family at Strasburg, 
and himself strongly prejudiced against 
Christianity, being then in his twenty- 
seventh year, was suddenly converted to 
the Catholic faith by the apparition of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, with which, as 
he declared, he was favoured while stand- 
iny in a side chapel of the Church of S. 
Andrea delle Fratte, at Rome. M. Ratis- 
bonne at once asked to be taken to a 
priest, and ina short time was baptised 
and confirmed. He wes engaged to be 
married to a young Jewess, but an over- 
powering impulse determined him to 
embrace the ecclesiastical state, and he 
broke off the engagement. Ilis elder 
brother, Theodore, had become a Catholic 
many years before, and, having taken 
orders, was at this time living at Paris. 
Alpliouse suggested to him the opening 
of a house for the reception of Jewish 
children, to be educated, with their 
parents’ consent, as Christians. There 
seems to have been a movement in the 
Jewish mind at the time iuclining many 
to embrace Catholicism, and when the 
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n.; Serm. 352, cap. 2! Abbé Theodore resolved to act on his 


brother's suggestion there was vo lack of 
candidates for admission. They were all 
young girls, and were placed rovisionally 
in the Convent of the ‘ Providence, 
under the care of the Sisters of St 
Vincent of Paul. In May 1843, Theodore 
Natisbonne, with the aid of the Abbé 
Desgenettes, the venerable founder of the 
Archconfraternity of the Sacred Heart of 
Mary for the Conversion of Sinners, ob- 
tained the approbation of the Holy See 
for a new institute, under the title of 
“Our Lady of Sion,” the ladies of which 
should devote themselves principally to 
the charge and education of converts 
from Judaism. The centre of the new 
foundation was fixed at Paris, and now 
occupies a magnificent convent, embracing 
several distinct departments, in the Rue 
Notre Dame des Champs. The rule of 
the congregation aims at the union of the 
active with the contemplative life, “The 
noviciate lasts two years, after which 
the religious consecrate themselves to the 
Lord by the simple vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. These vows are 
annual for the first five years; at the end 
of that time they are renewed for five 
years. T*inally, after ten years of perse= 
verance, exclusive of the noviciate, the 
vows can be taken in perpetuity.”' Before 
long the institute planted itself at Jerusa- 
lem; a site was obtained bordering on 
the Via Dolcrosa, where tradition places 
the preetorium of Pilate; and a large 
convent was opened in 1862. In recogni 
tion of the awful memories which make 
this epot unique on earth, the religious — 
repeat three times a day, “ Pater, dimitte 
illis, non enim sciuot quid faciunt.” The 
congregation has since opened houses in 
other purtsof Syria and at Constantinople; 
in Icngland it has three convents, two in 
or near London and the third at Worth- 
ings A “Community of Missionary 
Priests of Our Lady of Sion,” working in 
concert with the cungregation, was or 
ganised at Paris with diocesan sanction in 
1863; both the brothers Ratisbonne 
joined it. 

SISTERHOODS. A title sometimes 
given to religious orders and institutes of 
women. These have been greatly multi- 

lied in quite recent times; and the fol- 
owing enumeration of some of them, 
chiefly the most recent, must be taken as 
very imperfect :-— 

1, Sisters of the Assumption.—Founded 


1 Wetzer and Welte; art. by Gtechles. 
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by Monsignor Affre, archbishop of Paris, 
in 1839, chiefly as an educational order. 
The habit is viclet, with a cross on the 
breast, and a white veil. At the convent. 
in Kensington Square there is the Per- 
petual Adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. There are three other houses in 
Eaogland. 

2. Sisters of St. Brigid, or of the Huly 
Faith.—This sisterhood was founded by 
the late Cardinal Cullen, in 1857, to take 
charge of poor schools for girls and little 
boys. They have eleven schools, all in 
the diocese of Dublin. They co an im- 
ane work in soraea the poor of 

ublin, so far as their slender means will 
allow, from the attempts to destroy their 
faith which are continually being made 
by the Irish Church Mission Society (so 
called), and other heretical bodies, assisted 
by English money. 

3. Sisters of Charity. — Called also 
Gray Sisters,” “ Daughters of Charity,” 
“Sisters of St. Vinceut of Paul.” ‘This 
congrevation, after many and long-con- 
tinued tentative operations, was founded at 
Panss in 1634 by St. Vincent of Paul for the 
work of nursing the sick in hospitals, and 

laced under the care of Madame Legras. 

he constitution of the society has never 
varied. The sisters take simple vows, 
which are yearly renewed; thev add a 
fourth asi | hiol they bind themselves 
to serve the sick. Postulants are admitted 
to the habit at the end of six months; 
the period of probation lasts for five years. 
The white hood, with its streaming 
“cornettes,” of these sisters is known 
all over the world. Their houses were 
closed in France at the Revolution; but 
Mére Deleau, who was then superior, 
yielded not a fuot of ground tliat she 
could keep; she urged her children to 
continue to serve the sick, though in a 
secular dress; and a decree of Napoleon 
(1801), even before the general restoration 
of religion, authorised the reorganisation 
of the society, and assigned to them large 
aa in the Rue du Bac. About 

860, according to a return furnished to 
the Abbé Badiche (the continuator of 
Hélyot) by the secretary of the Lazarists, 
(under whose direction the sisters have 
always been), they numbered between 
6,000 and 7,000, in upwards of 600 houses 
scattered over all parts of the civilized 
world. Besides nursing in hospitals and 
taking charge of orphanages, the sisters, 
especially in the U.S., carry on parish 
schools, as well as boarding-schools. 
The mother-house of these sisters in the 
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U.S. is at Eminittsburg, Md. [See 
Ciarity, Sisrers OF.] 

4. Sisters of Charity of St. Paul.— 
This congrevation was founded by M. 
Chauvet, a French curé, assisted by 
Mdlle. de Tylly, in 1704. Since these 
teaching sisters were introduced into 
Ingland in 1847 they have multiplied 
with surprising rapidity; they have now 
(1x83) forty-eight houses in different 
Itnglish dioceses. They do @ great work 
in the French colonies. In 1873 the 
total number of their pupils was estimated 
at 12,000.! 

5. Sisters of Charity (Irish).—This 
institute was founded in 1815 by Mary 
Frances Aikenhead, for the purpose of 
ministering to the sick and poor in hospi- 
tals and at their own homes. Thesisters, 
though not in any way connected with 
the celebrated foundation of St. Vincent 
of Paul, have “very nearly, if not 
exactly, the same objects of Christian 
charity in view.”? Archbishop Murray 
entered warmly into the plana of Mrs. 
Aikenhead, gave the habit to the first 
sisters, and established them in North 
William Street, Dublin. The congrega- 
tion was approved by the Holy See in 
1834, The vows are perpetual; the rule 
is that of the Society of Jesus so far as 
it is suitable for women; a probation of 
two years and a half is undergone before 
admission to the habit. The community 
is strongly centralised, the Superioress in 
Dublin, or wherever she may reside, 
having jurisdiction over all the convents 
and members of the order in Ireland. 
The Sisters opened St. Vincent’s Hospital 
in Stephen’s Green, Dublin, in 1834, The 
order bine at present twenty-two convents, 
all in Ireland; the mother house is at 
Harold's Cross, near Dublin. - 

6. Sisters of the Good Shepherd.—This 
society, the chief object of which is the 
reformation of fallen women, was founded 
by the Pére Eudes (Eupists] and Mar- 
guerite L’Ami in ] It has now more 
than a hundred houses, [For account of 
these sisters in the U.S. see Crariry, 
SISTERS OF, OF GooL SIEPHERD. | 

7. Sisters of the lioly Child Jesus.— 
This recent institute, founded by an Ame- 
rican lady, for teaching rich and poor, 
has seven houses in England and two in 
the U.S. (in the diocese of Philadelphia). 

1 See Terra Incognita, by J. N. Murphy 
(Longmans, 1878) ; a useful compilation, from 
which a large portion of the information given 
in the text is derived. 


3 Sketches of Irish Nunneries, by the V 
Rev. Dean Murphy, 1865. Ld a 
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8. Sisters (Tittle) cf the Poor. —This 
admirnble institute was founded in 1340 
by the euré of St. Servan, M. le Pailleur, 
aided by four women of humble birth, 
whcse names were Marie Augustine, 
Marie Thérdse, Jeanne Jugon, and 
Fanchon Aubert, for the support, relief, 
and nursing of aged or infirm poor persons. 
In 1883 the sisters numbered 3,500, and 
maintained (their chief resource being 
begging from door to door) 25,000 old 
people, in 223) houses, or ‘ Homes.” 
Their first house in the U.S. was opened 
in 1868 in Brooklyn, and they now have 
in the U. S. 31 houses, situated in all 
the leading cities. 

9. Ststers of Mercy.—This important 
and flourishing order, offshoots of which 
are found in many States of the American 
Union, and in Australia and New Zealand, 
was founded in 1827 at Baggot Street, 
Dublin, by Miss Catherine McAuley, with 
the approbation of Archbishop Murray, 
for carrying oo all the works of mercy, 
both spiritual and corporal. The foundress 
took the title of her order from that of 
St. Peter Nolasco; its rule, with some 
slight modifications, from that of the 
Presentation Nuns. Except in the case 
uf recent filiations, each convent is inde- 
pendent of every other, and is com- 
pletely under the jurisdiction and control 
of the bishop of the diocese. Besides 
the three essential vows the sisters take a 
fourth—to devote themselves fer life to 
the service and instruction of the poor, 
sick, and ignorant. Introduced into the 
U. 8. in 1843, at Pittsburgh, these sisters 
have now about 200 establishments in 
this country. 

10, Sisters (Poor) of Nazareth. 

11. Sisters ofthe Poor Child Jesuai— 
This institute has two houses in Eng- 
land. It ix a cloistered order. 

12, Sisters of Providence.—Founded 
in 1806 in Brittany for the purpose of 
carrying on schools and caring for or- 
phans, the sick, ete. In 1840 a colony 
arrived in the U. S. and founded St. 
Mary's of the Woods, Indiana, the 
American mother-house of these sisters, 
who now have many establishments here. 

13. Sisters of Notre Dame, Congrega- 
tion of —(To be distinguished froin the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, whose 
American mother-house is at Milwaukee 
[SuppLEMENT B].) Founded at Amiens 

! A German order, forced to take refuge in 
England by the persecating laws of Prussia. 


“Poor Child” does not, of course, correspond 
exactly to “armes Kind.” 
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In 1805, and introduced in 1840 into the 
diocese of Cincinuuti; eolonies have also 
cone to Massachusetts and elsewhere. 

SLAVERY. The state of a human 
being whose present and future lot in 
life is dependent en the arbitrary will of 
another person, or of other persons. The 
young child of free parents, though his 
present lot in all countries, whether 
civilised or not, is largely determinable at 
the will of others, knowa that his fufure 
will be his own; after reaching a certain 
age he will be his own master. The 
slave has no such prospect; even where 
the law gives him some protection from 
his master's cruelty or injustice, he has 
not during the whole course of his hfe 
the control of his own acts or movements, 
and kis children are born to the same 
condition as himeelf. 

The earliest. records of man contain 
no mention of slavery. No sla-e went 
into the ark with Noe and the ather 
seven persons who composed hie family. 
It seems to be represented in the book of 
Genesis as the punishment of the sin of 
Cham,’ whose son Chanaan was to be a 


“servant of servants” (Vuly. servis 
servorum) to his brethren. The tirst 


mention of actual slaves is connected 
with Egypt; both male and female slaves, 
with cattle, &c., were given to Abram by 
the Egyptians* on his surrendering his 
wife to Pharao; and Agar, the domestic 
slave of Sarai, was an igyptian woman.’ 
Under the law of Moses, the institution 
was fully sanctioned among the flebrews, 
per er because of the “ hardness of their 

earts”; but they were to take slaves 
from the nations around them, not from 
their own people; if any Hebrew were 
compelled to sell himself into bondage, 
he could go out free in the year of 
jubilee.‘ At the return from theOaptivity, 
the slaves are said to have stood to the 
free Hebrews in the proportion of one to 
six; but the rate was probably much 

igher than this in times of national 


rity. 

 Oonsidesing the corrupt selfishness of 
human nature, unaided by grace, there ie 
nothing to wonder at in the institution of 
slavery. Men, and women toc, like te 
live at ease, and to have the hsrd work, 
without which neither food nor luxuries 
are obtainable, done for them. FEspeciall 
is this the case in hot countries, in whi 
physical exertion is always more or less 

1 Gen. ix. 22-27, 

5 Gen. xvi. 1. xxv. 

5 1 Esdr. fi. 655 quoted by Dr. Lightéoot. 
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distressing. When then neithe conscience 
nor civilisation restrains, any well-armed 
human tribe has a strong motive for 
making war upon any neighbouring tribe 
which it believes to be weaker than itself, 
in order to obtain the use of the enforced 
labour of the vanquished. The instruc- 
tive volumes of Dr. Barth, long a resident 
in Central Africa, areone longzcommentary 
illustrating this statement. “Wars for the 
sole purpose of obtaining slaves were then, 
and are still, of constant occurrence among 
the teeming nationsof the Soudan. Con- 
version to Islam, which for many years 
bas been making great progress in Africa, 
far from checking slavery, tends to spread 
it; for it gives to the converts a feeling of 
superiority to the tribes still heathen, 
which seems of itself to entitle the former 
to make slaves of the latter. Nothing 
but the twofold conviction (1) that all 
men are equal in the sight of God, 
(2) that a man is bound to du to others as 
he would they should do to him, can 
restrain from making slaves of their 
fellows those who have the power to do 
so. This conviction, now gencrally enter- 
tained among civilised nations, is the fruit 
of Christianity; and it has produced a 
state of things, within the sphere of 
peoples equally civilised, which removes 
the power to enslave. Were the belief in 
Christianity to fail, it does not appear 
what principle would remain of sufficient 
power to prevent the civilised from en- 
slaving the uncivilised. 

Awong the Greeks the notion pre- 
vailed that a man could not effectively 
discharge the duties of a free citizen un- 
less he were exempted from the drudgery 
of life. This, except in the case of a few 
rich men, could only be done by means of 
slavery. Accordingly the institution was 
au integral part of Hellenic civilisation ; 
and in proportion as a people was more 
intellectual and refined, it availed itself 
of slave labour more systematically. ‘The 
late Dr. Lee, Protestant bishop of Man- 
chester, one of the best of modern school- 
masters, used to say to his boys at 
Rugby :—“ Remember now: thirty thou- 
eavud Athenians; four thousand Metoscs; 
four hundred thousand slaves!” ‘The 
contrast was perhaps accentuated a little 
too strongly;* but its substantial truth 
end significance are unimpeachable. We 
tre too apt to el ia in admiring the 
niarvellous fertility of the Attic genius, 

' M. Wallon estimates the numbers thus: 


Athenians, 67,000; Metccs, 40,000; slaves, 
about 200,000 
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how ruthlessly these pattern mon erplosted 
the labour of a gagged and fettered 
multitude of miserable beings, created 
equally with themselves for happiness 
and immortality. 

When the Greek mind began to 
speculate upon slavery, it rejected the 
cynical tenet of the old times, that force 
is its own justification, and that any man 
who can enslave another muy. It sug- 
gested that some races of mankind are 
naturally inferior to other races, and born 
to be their servants, Aristotle mentions 
this opinion, without however adopting it 
as hisown.! ut. there were Greeks who 
expressed nobler views. Not to mention 
the well-known lined of tiomer 7— 

Jove fixed it certain that the self-same day 
Makes man a slaye, takes half his worth away, 


Philemon wrote that “no one was ever 
born a slave by nature; it was ill fortune 
which enslaved his body.” 

The able work of M. Wallon describes 
the extension of slavery among the 
Romans, even under the Republic, and 
delineates the fatal moral corruption 
which it produced. The domestic side 
of Roman life is unveiled for us in the 
plays of Plautus and Terence; we thus 
see how slavery influenced society and 
vitiated character. ‘The sternly practical 
turn of the Roman mind, understanding 
that slavery was at all times dangerous 
(the war of Spartacus was suflicient to 
prove that), carried out with horrible 
consistency the doctrine that the slave, 
as agninst his master, has no rights, and 
that revolt is an unpardonable crime. 
When Pedanius Secundus, prefect of the 
city under Nero, hai been murdered by 
one of his slaves, the Senate, on tle 
ground tliat among the other slaves there 
must hive been some guilty knowledve of 
the murderer's intention, decreed that the 
whole household, numbering four hundred 
—old and young, men, women, and 
children—should be indiscriminately put 
to death; and this was done.‘ The gladi- 
ators, who were bred to the use of arma 
that their deadly duels might furnish 
sport for the Romans, were of course 
slaves. 

Slavery was everywhere one of the 
conditions of human existsnce when 
Christianity appeared in the world. Yhe 
methods of the Gospel are not revolution- 

1 Pol. 2 Od. xvii. 322. 

B dice yap ov8eig 8atA05 éyerv7On wore, 

"HS ad rUvn To Goma KatebovAwoaToO 
Fragm. Meineke (quoted by Wallon). 
4 ‘Tac. Ann, xiv. 43 ee by Lightfoot). 
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ary ; toey do not deal in those sweeping 
gerera! assertions which fuller experience 
always shows to be but half truths; 
rather they introduce new moral principles 
into the hearts of men, leaving them 
there as germs, to bring forth fruit in due 
season. So it was in she case of slavery. 
“The Gospel never directly attacks 
slavery as an institution”;! nor was the 
liberation of their slaves prescribed by 
the Apostles to their converts as an 
absolute duty. Christianity lifted men 
to a moral height at which the distinc- 
tions between slave and free, Jaw and 
Greek, seemed of trifling importance. 
“ There is neither Greek nor Jew ; there is 
neither bond nor free: there is neither 
male nor female. For you are all one in 
Christ Jesus.”* ‘ Where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty ”;* the liberty of 
the mind, even though the body be in 
bondage. “He that is called in the 
Lord, being a bondman, is the freeman of 
the Lord”; ‘ but if a slave coud be made 
free, he was to prefer freedom (v. 21.)5 
A slave was taught to obey his master as 
though he were Christ himself, not with 
eye-service, but heartily and strenuously, 
“as to the Lord and not to men.” 
Similarly, masters were taught to deal 
numanely with their slaves, as recognising 
vhat they had a common master in 
heaven, with whom there was no respect 
of persons.° 

ith such principles introduced into 
human life, slavery, as being in ordinary 
cases unjust, was at once undermined, 
and gradually fell. Besides manumissions 
in lite, it became a common practice for 
Christian owners of slaves to emancipate 


them by their last will. Long before the 


end of the fifteenth century sluvery had 
disappeared from Christendom, and even 
serfdom had been reduced within a 
narrow compass, The influence of the 
clergy, pressing with gentle force in the 
same direction during many centuries, 
was the chief agent in this beneficent 
change. After the discovery of the New 
World, the adventurers and planters 
whom Spain sent out enslaved the weak 
Carib population of the West Indies, and 
forced them to work in the mines. To 
save the Caribs, the Dominican Las Casas 


Lightfoot, p. 889. ® Gal. fii. 28. 
3 2 Cor. ili. 17. 4 1 Cor. vii. 22. 
8 The passage will bear the opposite inter- 
pretation, but the opinion of the best modern 
eommentators appears to incline to that here 
anos comp. v. 28, 
Phil. vi. 5-9. 
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was instrumental in bringing >ver negrous 
from Africa, whose hardy frames were 
capable of bearing great labour under a 
tropical sun. Other nations, Protestant 
as well as Catholic, rushed eagerly into 
the new field of sommerce and settlement, 
and all alike enslaved the The 
wnscrupulous cupidity of the ters of 
all nations was pretty much on a par; 
but in countries occupied by Catholics 
the Ohurch was a real power, and re- 
strained to a great extent the greed and 
cruelty of the laity. In the Spanish and 
ai Sage colonies, the slave was not 
entirely aslave; a code of laws regulated 
the relations between him and his master 
he could bay his freedom foe«, fixed 
price ; and the slave mother, by paying a 
small sum, could emancipate her child at 
the font. These mitigations did not 
exist in the English and Dutch colonies, 
where the ministers of the various Pro- 
testant sects, divided by deep sectional 
disagreementa, took no common action, 
but obeyed the public opinion of those 
among whom they liv Before the 
late war in the United States, the Mstho- 
dist ministers at the North denounced 
slavery as a sin; the Methodist ministers 
at the South defended it as an institution 
sanctioned in Scripture, and eminently 
pleasing to the Almighty. 

Through the movement begun by 
Quakers, and promoted by Clarkson, 
Wilberforce, and others, the slave trade 
was abolished in the British Empire in 
1807, and slavery itseif suppressed in 
1833, compensation being made to the 
planters of the British West Indies, 
Previous to this, in 1793, slavery had been 
abolished in the French West Indies, and 
many whites had been massacred by the 
excited negroes, Most of these 40,000 
Catholic whites emigrated to the U. 8. 
Spain has moved more slowly, abolishing 
slavery in Porto Rico, and limiting it 
in Cuba. Slavery no longer exists in 
the Spanish-American republics. In 
1833 William Lloyd Garrison organized 
an anti-slavery party in the U.S. 1wo 
years later an editor in Alton, IIl., for 
having denounced slavery, was killed by 
amob, whereupon Garrison made a pub- 
lic speech in Boston against this out- 
rage. Garrison was scized by a mob of 
leading men of Boston, hence known as 
the “broad-cloth meb,” and narrowly 
escaped with his life. This incensed a 
young Boston lawyer, Wendell Phillips, 
who thereafter worked enthusiastically 
with the “ Abolitionist”’ party. The 
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strnecle continued for years. At last the 
Federal government, as a war measure 
in 1863, enlarged the scope of President 
Lineoln’s proclamation of the year before 
and abolished slavery in all the States. 
Thus Christianity, aided, no doubt, 
by mere humanitarian views and political 
considerations, has a second time over- 
mastered those selfish instincts in man 
which favour the establishment of slavery. 
In Mahomedan and Pagan countries, no 
euch influence being in operation, slavery, 
it is to be feared, will for a long titae hold 
its ground. 

(I, Wallon, “ Tlist. de I’Fsclavage 
fans l’Antiquité,” 1847; Dr. Lightfoot, 
‘St. Paul's Tepistle to the Colossians and 
»? Philemon,” 1875; Barth's “ Travels in 
antral A frica.”) 

SOCIETY OF THE FAITHFUL 
COMPANIONS OF JESUS. This 
eengregation, founded at Amiens by 
Madame de Bonnault d'Houet in 1820, 
under the direction of the Pare Varin, of 
ths Company of Jesus, to labour for the 
weit?feation of souls and the reform of 
female education, sent out branches even 
in the L:fetime of the foundress into Italy, 
Switzeriand, England, and Ireland. 
Madaine d’fIouet usually began by 
opening a poor school, in which the 

ucation wee gratuitous, adding, as cir- 
cumstences permitted, a middle school in 
which modurata fees were charged, and a 
permonnat fur the children of the rich. 
She died in 105¢; her life has been well 
written by the Abhé F. Martin. The in- 
stitute is now in a flourishing condition ; 
it possesses fourteen houses in England, 
the principal one Leing at Isleworth, near 
London, and two or vnree in Ireland, of 
which the most important is at Laurel 
Hill, near Limerick. 

SOMASCHA, THER REGULAR 
CLERES OF. The touudcer of this 
order was St. Jerom Emilinni, a noble 
Venetian, born in 1481. In his vouth he 
adopted the profession of aiws, and 
fougbt with distinction in tue war, 
disastrous fur the republic, which arose 
out of the League of Cambray (1009). 
After valiantly defending the town of 
Castelnuovo, he fell into the hands of the 
enemy; but being delivered, some say 
miraculously, from his imprisonment, he 
resolved to give his future life to God. 
For some years he devoted himself to the 
care of some orphan nephews, and to the 
maragement of their property. Circum- 
stauces gradually led him ¢: the estab- 
lishment of an orphanage at Venice, 
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about 1528; this was followed up by 
similar foundations at Srescia and Rere 
amo. His first associates were laymen, 
in concert with whom he fixed the centre 
of their operations st Someacha, a village 
between Milan anc Pergamo. Some 
fervent priests joined him, and they all 
lived a life of great regularity and aus- 
verity, sanctified by continual prayer, at 
Somascha. ‘The holy founder died in 
1537, before his institute had been ap- 
pot by the Holy See, he was beatified 
vy Benedict XIV. and canonised by 
Clement XIII. The Papal confirmation 
came in 1508; it erected the congregation 
into a relivious order, under the rule of 
St. Austin, and gave it the name of 
Regular Clerks of St. Mayeul, or of 
Somascha. The order was in course of 
time greatly extended in Italy, and was 
introduced in France; besides orphanagee 
and Magdalen asylums, it had the direm 
tion of several colleges. Its principal 
house is now at Rome.' (Hélyot.) 

SORBONWS. This famous college 
took its name from the founder, Robert 
de Sorbon, who in 1252 founded within 
the University of Paris a college for the 
maintenance of sixteen theological 
students, four from erch of the French, 
Norman, Picard, and English “ nations.” 
Burses were soon afterwards added for 
Flemish. and German students. The 
discipline was in the vands of a provisor 
or curator, appointed by a board presided 
over by the Archdeacon of Paris. The 
formal approbation of the Holy See was 
given iu 1268. The credit and influence 
of the college continually increased; the 
majority of the Paris doctors in theology 
were there trained; in its halls were 
ordinarily held the meetings of that 
faculty; and in process of time “ the 
Sorbonne” and the theological faculty 
became identified. This was certainly 
the case as early as the beginning of the 
sixteenthcentury. From that time, sinve 
the theologians of the university were then 
and long afterwards its chief celebrities, 
the history of the Surbonne can hardly be 
distinguished, down to the Revolution, 
from that of the university itself. On the 
important, and not very consistent part 
which the Sorbonne played in the great 
Jansenist controversy, see the article 
J aANSENISM. 

In 1629 were opened the existing 
stately buildings of the Sorbonne in the 
Quartier Latin, including tne chureh in 
which lie the ashes of Richelieu, an am 

1 We'zer and Welte. 
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hitheatre capable of seating more than 
500 auditors, and residences for thirty- 
aix “doctors of the Sorbonne.” The old 
University of Paris was destroyed by the 
Revolution; when it was reorganised by 
Napoleon in 1803, a faculty of Catholic 
theology, with seven chairs, was established 
at the Sorbonne, But the influence of the 
Government in the appointment of the 
professors caused the bishops to regard 
their teaching with some mistrust; the 
seminarist routine is so firmly established 
that even those who admit its short- 
comings find it scarcely possible to abstain 
from taking advantage of it; and from 
these and other causes, the present faculty 
of Catholic theology is Jittle more than a 
nomins umbra, The faculties of the 
Sciences and of Literature in the Univer 
sity of France also hold their high days 
for the conferring of degrees and prizes 
in the buildings of the So; bound: Lectures 
are also given within its walls by pro- 
fessors belonging to these faculties. 
soux. The Scholastics, following 
Aristotle, mean by soul the primary 
principle of life, and by living thinzs all 
such as have the capacity of motion from 
within, Thus, 8. stone has no life, and 
therefore no soul, because it does not move 
but is moved by forces external to itself; 
while, on the other hand, vegetables, 
beasts, and men have all souls, A plant, 
for example, unlike inorganic substances, 
has the power, so long as it lives, of ab- 
sorbing moisture oe of assimilating it 
by the activity of ita organs. [rutes 
have the same power, and add to it that 
of sense; while the soul of man is at 
once vegetative, sensit:ve, and rational, 
We have to deal here only with the 
human or rational soul, and the object of 
this article is to note the principal heads 
of Catholic doctrine on the subject, not to 
enter on philosophical discussion foreign 
to the plan of this work. 

1. Sead ts Immaterial.—In respect 
to his vegetative and animal functions 
man does not differ essentially from the 
lower animals, but whereas the soul of 
brutes is a principle which can only exist 
in mattar and only operates in union with 
it, the human soul, though it also exista 
in and cperates through matter, “ has, 
neverthe fess, an existence apart from mat- 
ter and an operstion in which the body 
takes no part” (Kleutgen). The School- 
men find the proof of such immateriality 
in the power which the mind has of form- 
arene and immaterial ideas, And 
although this immaterial or spiritual cha- 
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racter of the soul and the freedum of the 

will are taught by faith, they may also be 

certainly proved by reason, and so the Con- 

il of the Index declared June la, 
855. 

2. The Umty of the Soul.—The three 
classes into which the functions of the 
soul naturally fall led some to assert the 
existence of three distinct souls— vegeta- 
tive, animal, and rational, In the middle 
of the ninth cantury the question assumed 
theological importance, and Photius exe 
cited great opposition by his doctrine that 
man had two soule—one rational, one 
irrational—and that the latter only sinned 
(Hefele, “ Concil.” iv. p. 334). The im- 
moral cunsequences which flow from such 
a denial of thea unity of human nature 
are obvious, end in 869 the Fourth 
General Council of Constantinople (can. 
11), after stating that both Old and New 
Testaments attributed “one rational and 
intelligent soul’ to man (unam antmam 
rationabllem et trtellectuntem, piav Wuyxny 
Aoyixny Te Kal voepav), anathematised the 
doctrine of “ twe souls” as a heresy. In 
the middle ages, however, trichotomy, or 
the doctrine of “ three souls,” was upheld 
by Ockham, who alleged that the doctrine 
of “two souls "— one good, one bad—not 
that of separate souls, in itself and as a 
philosophical thesis, had been condemned 
by the ighth Gereral Council (Ockbam, 
“ Quodlib.” IT. qu 10 and 11, quoted by 
Kleutyen). It deserves notice that 
although St. Thomas (in 1 Thess. v. 23) 
speaks of the doctrine of “two souls” as 
“reprobated in the decisions of the 
Church,” the very learned Estius, in his 
commentary on the same passage, regards 
the dispute as merely philosophical, and 
evidently did not admit that the Church 
had decided the matter (“ an vero ea duo, 
sc. pars rationalis anin.s et pars ejusdem 
sensitiva, re ipsa an vero, quod magis 
recepta est, sola ratione distinguantur, 
philosophi disputant”). In our owa 
time a celebrated German Catholic, 
Giinther (d. 1863), defended the theory 
that there were in human nature two 
distinct principles—one the animal soul, 
the principle of vegetative and animal 
life; the other a spiritual principle. 

8. Union of Soul and Body.—The 
Schoolmen speak of the one sou! as the 
substantial form of the body. By the 
substantial form they understand that 
principle by which a thing is constituted 
in its proper species, that which makes it 
what it essentially is. They appeal to 
the unity cf nature testified by conscious 
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ness and acknowledged in the common 
language of mankind. We exprese our 
consciousness of our own unity when we 
say, “I feel,” “I reason,” “I will.” It is 
not, as Aristotle remarks, so correct to say 
“ eye sees” as “I see through the 
eye.’ Further, we are conscious that we 
who consider and resolve carry out our 
resolution through the bodily Jimbs. Our 
faculties, indeed, are different, but all 
roceed from one common principle of life 
which makes each of us 4 singh Yeing. 
The denial that the “substance of the 
rational or intellectual soul is ti ay and 
in itself the form of the human body” 
was condemned at the General Council 
of Vienne as erroneous and out of har- 
mony with (tnimtcam) the truth of the 
Catholic faith, The condemnation was 
directed against the teaching of John of 
Oliva (1247-1297), a Provencal Frin- 
ciscan, who joined the heretical party of 
the “ Spiritual” Friars, The condemna- 
tion was repeated by Pins IX. in 1857, 
in his brief to the Archbishop of Cologne 
on the errors of Giinther, It is, however, 
well to remember that the doctrine of 
Scotus is ditferent here from that of the 
Thomists, He admitted that the single 

rinciple of life is the substantial form, 

ut held that the body had a form of its 
own, this form of corporeity, as he called 
it, being distinct from that of inorganic 

1e8. 

4. Immortality of the Soul.— Vere 
there is a marked divergence of opinion 
among Catholic philosophers. St. Thomas 
and many who follow him believe that it 
can be proved by reason. Scotus, on the 
contrary, regards it as a truth cognisable 
by faith alone. The Roman Congregations 
have carefully avoided even the appear- 
ance of condemning the Scotist position. 
In the decree of the Congregation of the 
Index, already cited, it is the spiritual 
nature, not the immortality of the soul, 
which is said to be demonstrable by 
reason. 

5. The Origin of the Soul.—Origen 
held with Plato that souls existed before 
they were united with the body, and this 
theory forms the subject of the first of the 
fifteen anathemas issued by cuivodos évdn- 
povea of Constantinople in 543 (see Hefele, 
“Ooncil.” II. p. 790 seg.). Putting this 
aside, we find that at least three distinct 
theories on the orivin of the soul have 
neen held in the Church. 

(a) A few held that the soul of men 
was produced, like that of the brutes, by 
patural generation, no special power being 
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attributed to the souls of the parents, ex- 
cept so far as the soul is the animati 
principle of the body. This theory is sta 
with characteristic coarseness by Tertullian 
( De Anima,” 27); was stated as a pos 
sible theory by Rufinus (see Hieron. 
“ Adv. Rutin.”i1. 8); and perhaps adopted 
by Macarius (Hom. xxx. fy. 

(3) It was a common belief in the 
early Church (Clem. Al. “Strom.” iv. 6, 
p- 648; ed. Potter, vi. 16, p. 808 ; Hieron. 
“In Ecclesiast.” tom, i. ed. Vallarsi, 
p. 492-8) that the soul was immediately 
created by God and infused by Him into 
the embryo when sufficiently organised. 
Jerome, however (Mp. 126 ad Marcellin 
et Anapsych.), admits that most Westerns 
held the soul to be “‘ ex traduce,” 

(y) Augustine found it hard to 
defend himself plaees the Pelagians on 
the theory that the soul was immediately 
created by God. Sf the soul came straight 
from God, how could it come stained with 
original sin? The difficulty led Augustine 
to investigate the assumption from which 
it arose. IIe could find uo proof in Scrip- 
ture that the soul is directly created by 
God, and, while he repudiated Tertullian’s 
theory, he thought it very possible (Ep. 
* Ad Optat.” 190, al. 157) that an imma- 
terial element (“ incorporeum semen ”) 
wis communicated by the father to the 
mother. The philosophical reasons seemed 
to him fairly balanced on either side, 
though he inclined on theological grounds 
to the doctrine that the soul came by 
generation (‘De Gen. ad Lit.” x, 23), 
St Augustive’s influence led Fulgentius 
(“le Verit. Preedest.” iii. 18), Gregory 
the Great (I‘p. ix. 62, “ Ad Secundin.”) 
and Isidore (“ De Ordine Creat.” cap. 16) 
to decide, or rather to abstain from de- 
ciding, the matter, just as St. Augustine 
himself had done, On the other band, 
St. Bernard (Serm. II. “De Nativ.” eud 
jin.) and the Schoolmen generally (see, 
e.g. 5t. Thomas, I. qu. xe.) reverted to the 
oider view—viz. creatlonism—and abane 
doned that of Augustine—viz. genera- 
tionism. Benedict XII. required the 
Armenian bishops to accept creationism, 
The controversy was revived in 1854 by 
Frohscl:ammer, priest and professor of 
plilosophy at Munich. His errors on the 
relations of faith and reason were pro- 
scribed by Pius IX. in a brief to the 
Archbishop of Munich (1862), but nothing 


1 “Earthly fathers from their own nature, 
from their body and soul, beget children.” The 
words are scarcely definite enough to show 
which theory Maearius held. 
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was said of his teaching on the origin of 
the soul. 

SPIRITUALISM, MESMBRISM, 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM, &o. Mes- 
merism takes its name from Mesmer, a 
German physician addicted to alchemy 
and astrology. This impostor came to 


Paris in 1773, and found many credulous | 


disciples there. He professed to cure 
disease by contact with magnetic cylinders, 
and threw many persons into convulsions. 
His confederate, Puysézur, dispensed 
with the apparatus, and made all ad 
on passes of the hand and the will of 
mesmerist and patient. Others, like Faria, 
pretended to induce magnetic sleep by 
the mere utterance of a command, while 
Petet, at Lyons, brought somnambulism 
and clairvoyance on the stage. In itself 
and used simply as a natural means of 
producing natural effects, mesmerism, 
whatever common sense may have to say 
on the matter, is not condemned by reli- 
gion, and so the Congregation of the 
Hloly Office ruled in 1840. Of course, 
even then persons are bound to beware of 
the moral dangers to which they may 
expose themselves ina state of magnetic 
sleep and in the hands of persons who 
make a living by this disreputable trade. 
But the same authority in 1856 strictly 
forbade attempts of deluded people to 
find out the secrets of the future and the 
like from those who professed to reveal 
them in a state of magnetic asleep. This 
involves the sin of divination on the part 
of the dupes, of blasphemy and cheating 
on the part of the clairvoyante and those 
who exhibit her. 

The still more ludicrous and revolting 
superstition of Spiritualism began in 
America. A Dr. Billor, of New York, in 
1839, attributed sumnambulism to angels 
and desmons; in 1847, “spirits,” which 
came at the bidding of mediums, assumed 
visible shapes, and next year the folly of 
“table-turning” manifested itself at 
Hydeaville, in the State of New York. 
The “ spirits ” wrote and spoke nonsense 
through their mediums, and, as they con- 
descended to solve thevlogical questions, 
Spiritualism developed itself intoa ghastly 
caricature of religion, which won adherents 
among foolish people all over Europe. 
This consultation of spirits cannot, it is 
plain, be made seriously without heresy, 
superstition, and impiety combined. Ac- 
cording to Gury, even ive assist- 
ance at a séance is sinful, because it 
ro alae in a thing intrinsically 
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STATES OF THA CHURCE 
Under the Pagan emperors Christianity 
was a religo dlicita, and the Roman 
Pontilfs were exposed by their position to 
the full severity of the laws; a large 
proportion of them suffered martyrdom. 

‘he edicta of Constantine in favour af 
the reliion which he had embraced have 
been noticed in a previous article 
[CuugcH PropErty, p. 183]. In the 
middle ages it was long believed that the 
first Christian emperor had made a solemn 
‘‘ Edict of Donation,” conferring on the 
Pope, Sylvester I., the city of Rome, the 
imperial palace there, and the “ i 
places, ard cities of all Italy, and the 
western regions.” This donation was 
long ago recognised as a forgery; Murs- 
tori assigns its invention to the eighth 
century. 

At the end of the sixth cen the 
Roman See was in possession of large 
landed estates, chietly in Italy and 
Sicily. After the death of Gregory the 
Great the power of the Eastern Empire 
in Italy dwindled more and more, ana the 
Lombards, pressing down from the North, 
threatened to seize upon Rome. Natue 
rally, in the absence of other authority, 
the Romans and the people of the sure 
rounding districts came to look on the 
Popes as their protectors and rulers. To 
drive back the Lombards, Pope Stephen IL 
appealed for aid to the you ish 
monarchy; Pepin (754) crossed the Alps, 
defeated Astolio, the Lombard king, and 
endowed the Papacy with the Exarchate 
of Ravenna. This was the real beginni 
of the Ivcclesiastical State, Charlemagne 
contirmed his father’s grant, but with the 
understanding that the supreme civil ue 
thority remained in his hands as “ Patri- 
cian” of Rome. The next great acquisi- 
tion of territory came through the bequest 
of the Countess Matilda (f1115), the 
friend of Gregory VII.; it consisted of 
Southern Tuscany and other districts. 
But just as other portions of the Papal 
territory had been seized by various couate 
and princes, so now the rich lands of the 
Countess were appropriated by the 
German emperors, and for a hundred 
years the Popes had little benefit from the 
gift. At lone under the vigorous rule 
of Innocent III. (¢1216), the right of the 
Roman See was admitted, and a com 
Ecclesiastical State, in which the Popes 
governed without # superior—except so 
far as a vague suzerainty was allowed te 


1 Milman, Latin Christianity, 1. 55. 
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the emperors—now arose for the first 
time. 

The emperors of the House of Hohen- 
staufen, ever seeking to extend their 
power in Italy, left the Popes no rest. 
After the extinction of that family in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, a new 
state of things arose. Rudolf of Haps- 
burg, the new emperor, guaranteed to the 
Pope (Gregory X.) in 1274 the tranquil 

easion of the Pontifical territory. The 
Popes had for a long time nothing to fear 
on the side of Germany; on the other 
band, the establishment of the House of 
Anjou at Naples, and the calamitous issue 
of the strugyle between Boniface VIII. 
and Philip le Bel gave to the French 
monarchy, in the fourteenth century, an 
unhappy influence over the temporal 
policy of the Papacy. The Holy See was 
removed to Aviynon,! and fixed there 
more than seventy years (1305-1378). 
Meantime its Italian territories were full 
of confusion; from which, indeed, the 
genius of Cardinal Albornoz (1353-13863) 
reecued them for a time; but after the 
schism had broken out (1378) the ara 
ful and regular government of the Papal 
States became for a long time impossible. 
The vice of nepotism was justly charge- 
able against several of the Popes in the 
fifteenth century. This culminated in 
the exaltation of Casar Borgia over all 
the petty princes of Central and Northern 
Italy. Bo Julius II. (1503-1613) 
compelled Ceesar to surrender his acquisi- 
tions, and with great ability and vigour 
took measures against all who had en- 
croached upon the patrimony of the 
Ohurch. He humbled the Venetians, re- 
covered Bologna and Fermo, and became 
—after Innocent III. and Albornoz—the 
third founder and restorer of the Papal 
States. In 1596 Ferrara, and in 163] Ur- 
binocame by escheat to the Roman See. The 
States of the Church remained with their 
frontiers practically unchanged down to 
the French Revolution, constituting a 
territory of irregular shape in the centre 
of Italy, frora Ferrara on the north to 
Terracina on the south, having Ancona 
for its eastern and Oivita Vecchia for its 
western seaport. By the treaty of ‘lolen- 
tino (1797) Napoleon compelled the Pope 
to cede the Legations, Bologna, Ferrara, 
and Romagna, and admit a French garri- 
son into Ancona; Avignon had been 
already seized and annexed to France. 


! The county of Avignon, or the Vennissin, 
which once belonged to the Counts of Toulouse, 
pamed to the Roman See in 1274. 
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Subsequently the whole of the Papal 
territory was appropriated by the French 
and when the Pope (Pius VII.) launched 
against Napoleon on this account the 
sentence of excommunication, he was 
arrested and kept a cluse prisoner, first at 
Savona and afterwards at Foniainebleau. 
After the fall of Napoleon, the Pope was 
reinstated in the government of an un 
diminished territory. Pius IX., being 
elected Pope in 1846, proclaimed an 
amnesty to political offenders, and sine 
cerely endeavoured so thorovghly to 
reform the administration in every depart- 
ment as to leave his subjects without ] 
cause of discontent. The hateful crime 
of the murder of his minister Pellegrino 
Rossi (1848) was the answer of the 
Roman democrats tu the fatherly over+ 
tures of the Pontiff. The Pope was 
compelled to take refuge on Neapolitan 
territory, and a republic was set up at 
Rome by Mazzini and Garibaldi. Louis 
Napoleon, having been elected President 
of the new French Republic, sent troops 
to Rome, under General Oudinot, who, 
without much trouble, drove away the 
revolutionists and brought the Pope back. 
All this took place in 1349. <A French 
garrison was leit at Rome; but the Po 

knew that it did not enter into the 
designs of Louis Napoleon to defend the 
entire Pontifical, territory; im order, 
therefore, to keep it intact he raised a 
small army, commanded by the French 
General Lamoriciére, and composed to a 
large extent of foreign Catholics. After 
the war between Austria and France, in 
which the power of the former was beaten 
down at Solterino (1859), piano 
ruled by the astute Cavour and aasiste 

by the revolutionary sects, succeeded in 
obtaining possession of Tuscany, the 
Legations, Modena, Parma, and Naples. 
The small Papal army was overpowered 
by a Piedmontese force many times more 
numerous at Castellidardv (1860). The 
Pope was now left with only one province, 
the “ Patrimony of St. Peter,” extending 
some fifty miles along the coast to the 
north of Rome. Of this also, and of his 
capital, Pius 1X. was deprived in 1870 
by the Piedmontese king, who took ad- 
vantage of the reverses suttered by France 
in the war with Germany to set at naught 
the treaty of 1844, by which he had 
agreed that Florence should be the capital 
of the Italian kingdom. It was now said 
that Rome was the indispensable capital 
of that kingdom, but that the Pope's 
independence should be respected. Te 
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ap ans palace of the Quirinal and all the 
public buildings of Rome were appro- 
priated by the invaders; but the Vatican 
was left unassailed, and a “ Law of 
Guarantees,” passed by the Italian Par- 
liament (and capable of being repealed 
by the same authority), while assivning 
to the Pope an annual dotation of two 
million lire, guaranteed to him sovereign 
rizhts within the limits of the Vatican. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
dotation has not been accepted, while the 
fragment of sovereignty guaranteed has 
already been encroac upon in various 
ways, and is held on a tenure of the most 
emake description. lor the present, 
tome and the Papal States are lost to the 
Papacy. What the pious and the be- 
lieving gave, men of a dierent temper 
have taken away ; and there is no present 
sign of redress. 

The Popes have not ceased to declare, 
on all fitting occasions, that the preserva- 
tion of their temporal independence 1s 
necessary, as human affairs are consti- 
tuted, to the free and full exercise of 
their spiritual authority. It has been 
argued that the ravsen détre of the tem- 
jos power has ceased in modern times, 

use the lay power in states has ceased 
to be, as it often was in the middle ages, 
arbitrary, corrupt, vivlent, and ill-in- 
formed, but on the contrary is adminis- 
tered on fixed and equitable principles 
which ensure equal justice for all. It is 
further maintained that the danger of un- 
due influence, which might reasonably be 
dreaded while the European Governments 
were seriously Christian in one direction 
or another, and which made intolerable 
to previous generations the notion of the 
Pope asa French, or Spanish, or Austrian 
subject, cannot be leaded in an age when 

overnment has ceased to take theology 
into account, and is administered on a 

yee! utilitarian basis. What risk of 
interference with the Papal government 
of the Church could there be while 
Cavours and Rattazzis held the reins of 
power? The Pope, on this view, though 
a subject of the Italian kingdom, wight 
both be and be known to be absolutely 
untrammelled in the government of the 
Church. It is quite true that the objec- 
tions to the inclusion of the seat of the 
Pupacy in any modern state are no longer 
precisely what they were. They have 
changed their character; but they are not 
less cogent now than in former times. 
The very fact tha’ uropean Governmenta 
have ceased to be Christian makes it 
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impossible for the Papacy, of which 
Christ and his gospel are the life, to live 
at peace with them. Formerly, even if 
the influence of a Catholic king os 
emperor at Rome stead to be excessive, 
still it professed, like the Papacy iteelf, 
to be directed to Christian ends, and it 
made use of similar methods, e 
session of Rome by a Charles V. or a 
Louis XIV. did not involve the deluging 
of the city with immoral and infidel pub- 
lications, or the permission of the public 
exhibition of every form of heresy and 
absurdity, It did not mean that “ Little 
Bethel” and sectarian chapels and 
churches were to epring up unchecked, or 
that the streeta were to be given over to 
the groteeque proceedings of a “ Salvation 
Army.” But all this is implied, and can- 
not but be implied, in the ion of 
Rome by such a state as Italy, which has 
ceased to be Christian. Truth and error, 
good and evil, the beautiful and the un- 
seemly, are matters of indifference to such 
& government; it will countenance the 
preachers of heresy as willingly as the 
preachers of truth. With such a state 
the Roman See cannot possibly live on 
terms of amity. It is not a question 
about reasonable toleration or respect for 
the rights of conscience. As the Popes 
have not in the past, so they would not in 
the future, interfere with any Protestants 
residing in Rome who might wish to 
practise their religious rites in a quiet and 
unobtrusive manner, The question is 
whether a Government ought to treat all 
relixions alike—that is, whether it ought 
to have no religion, and ignore the subject 
altogether. 

Protestants themselves, or the more 
reasonable and enlightened among them, 
view with grief and scorn the process by 
which Rome is being reduced to the level 
of an English or American town. They 
would prefer that at least one place shoulé 
be left on earth where Catholic principles 
of government and maxims of life might be 
applied without disturbance. They would 
wish to see the Sacred Congregations 
again discharging their critical and judi- 
cial functions, ft might be said that the 
discipline so set up must be ineffectual; a 
Roman could obtain the works of Renan 
or Paul de Kock at Florence if the sale 
were forbidden at Rome; he could turn 
Methodist and rant in public at Naples if 
this luxury were denied to him at home, 
But what thenP Is it nothing that an 
example \f right practice should be giv-~ 
towards which Buropesi society, dislo 
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cated as it now is, might gradually end? 
So far from the changed circumstances of 
Europe making it a matter of little 
moment that the Pope should be inde- 
pendent, there has never been a time 
since the conversion of Constantine when 
his independence has been more vitally 
necessary, because in no previous age has 
the civil authority so openly declared 
iteelf unchristian. The Pope must oppose, 
must be out of sympathy with the civil 
power, when he sees it establishing 
schools without religion, e:icouraging the 
erection of heretical temples, vexing and 
banishing religious orders, and throwing 
obstacles in the way of those who desire 
to embrace the religious life. To make 
the Pope a subject of any Power that 
governe in this fashion—and nearly all 
civilised states do so—can only end in one 
of two ways: either he will be forced to 
sia pnei a in what he knows to be a false 
and mischievous system, or he will find 
himself in a state of continual collision 
with the civil power. The first alternative 
is, of course, impossible; the second 
implies a state of things more or less re- 
eembling that which now exists, but still 
worse in this respect, that even the 
shadow of independence which the Pied- 
montese left to the Pope in 1870, through 
forbearing to seize on the Vatican palace, 
would be swept away if he were openly 
declared a subject ot the King of Italy. 
Against such a consummation al] Catho- 
lics worthy of the name will be ready at 
any time to protest, and, if necessary, in a 
manner more effectual than by words. The 
present position, painful and dishonouring 
as it is to the Holy Father, disgraceful to 
the Italians, and afllicting to all faithful 
Catholics, evidently does not possess the 
character of durability. 

STATIONS. of A name given te 
the fast kept on Wednesdays and Fridays. 
In the Roman Church the fast was one 
of devotion, not of precept, and it ended 
at none—+#.e. three o'clock (Tertull. “ De 
Jejun.” 2), Tertullian (“De Orat.” 19) 
explains the word from the spears 
usage; the stations were days on whic 
the Christian soldiers stood on guard and 
“watched in prayer.” It was character- 
istic of the Montanists to prolong the fast 
of the Stations till the evening (‘‘ De 
Jejun.” 10). Prudentius (“ Peristeph.” 
vi. 52 seg.) relates of the apr be Fruc- 
tuosus that he refused the cup offered him 
because it was a Station and the ninth 
hour had not come. In the East, on the 
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obligatory (“A Const.” v.20; “Canon 
A post.” 69 ;4 Epiphan. “ Her.” 76 n. 8). 
In the West, the fast on Wednesday 


never obligatory, died out altogether, 
while that of Friday became obligatory 
about the end of the ninth century, The 
Greeks, on the other hand, still maintain 
the fast of Wednesdays and Fridays. 
(Thomassin, “Traité des Jofines,” P. ii 
ch. 15; see ABSTINENCE and Fast.) 

(2) The word, in another sense, stil) 
holds ite place in the Roman Missal. Many 
of our readers must have noticed the 
words “ Statio ad S, Petrum, ad S, Mariam 
majorem,” &c., before the Introit of certain 
Masses. Mabillon (“ Museum Italicum,” 
tom, ii, p. xxxi.) explains the term 
as meaning either a fast or “a con 
course of the people to an appointed 
place—t.e. a church in which the | aa 
sion of the clergy halts on stated days to 
say stated prayers. It is an ancient 
custom in Rome that the Roman clergy 
should on particular days meet for prayer 
in some one church where Mass an an 
divine services are performed. The pro- 
cession of the Roman clergy to these 
Stations is either solemn or private; the 
latter when individuals betake themselves 
poe to the appointed place, the 
ormer when the Pope and the rest 
solemnly proceed thither singing litaniea 
and other prayers.” ‘The gathering of 
clergy and peuple before this procession. 
Mabillon continues, was called collecta, 
and the name was then given to the 
prayer said over the people before the 
procession started from one church to the 
other in order to make the Station. “ It 
was St. Gregory who regulated the 
Stations at Rome—+.e. the churches where 
the office was to be performed daily in 
Lent, on the Ember days, and on the 
solemn feasts. For the feasts of the 
saints were celebrated in the churches 
which contained their relica. St. Gregory 
then marked these Stations in his Sacra- 
mentary, as they are now in the Roman 
Missal, and attached them chiefly to the 
patriarcka) and titwar churches; but 
although the Stations were fixed, the 
Archdeacon did not fail, after the Pope's 
Communion, to announce the next Station 
to the people” (Fleury, “H. E.” live, 


3 We follow Thomassin in his interpretation 
of the fourth canon. The passage in the Con- 
stitutions (wacey rerpdda cai wacay wapaoxevan 
wpocrdcgouey wuiy worevecr) is, as it seems te 
us, decisive ezainst the view of Hefele ( Coneil, 
vol. L p. 921) atl otmners. Tézpes often meana 


other hand, the fast of the Stations waa \ “ de iurts day” 
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xxxvi. § 17). In the Easter of 774, 
Oharlemagne assisted at the Station of 
Easter Sunday at St. Mary Major, of 
Faster Monday at St. Peter’s, Tuesday at 
St. Paul'’s—the same Stations still noted 
in our Missal (Eginhard, apud Fleury, 
xliv. § 5). 

STATIONS OF THE CROSS 
(Via Crucis, Via Calvaris). A series of 
images or pictures representing the dif- 
ferent events in the Paasion of Christ, 
each Station corresponding to a particular 
event. Usually, they are ranged round 
the church, the first station being placed 
on one side of the hiyh altar, the last on 
tbe other. The Stations are among the 
most popuiar of Oatholic devotions and 
are fw fourd in almost every church, 
Sometimes they are erected in the open 
air, especially on roads which lead to 
some church or shrine standing on a hill. 

The devotion began in the Franciscan 
order. The Franciscans are the guardians 
of the holy places in Jerusalem, and these 
stations are intended as a help to making 
in spirit a pilgrimage to the scene of 
Christ’s sufferings and death. Innocent 
XII., in 1694, authentically interpreting 
a brief of his predecessor Innocent XI. 
in 1686, declared that the indulgences 
granted for devoutly visting certain hol 
ten in Palestine could be gained by all 

nciscans and by all attiliated to the 
order if they made the way of the cross 
devoutly—t.e. passed or turned from 
atation to station meditating devoutly on 
the various stages of the history. 

Benedict XIII., in 1726, extended these 
indulgences to all the faithful; Clement 
XII., in 1731, permitted persons to gain 
the indulgences at Stations erected in 
churches which were not Franciscan, pro- 
vided they were erected by a Franciscan 
with the sanction of the ordinary. At 
present the connection of the Stations 
with the Franciscan order is almost for- 
gotten, at least in England, except as a 
matter of history. Our bishops can, by 
Apostolic faculties, erect the Stations with 
the indulgences attached to them, and 
they constantly delegate this faculty to 

riests. The English bishops received 
aculties to this ettect, provided there were 
no religious in the neighbourhood to whom 
the privilege belonged, in 1807. In 1862 
these faculties were renewed without this 
limitation. The faculties are quinquen- 
nial. (Conc, Prov. Westmonast. II. Ap- 
pend. I. Concil. 1V. Append. LI.) 

There are fourteen Stations—viz. () 
the sentence passed on our Lord by 
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Pilate ; (2) the receiving of the cross; 
(3) our Lord’s first fall; (4) his meeting 
with his mother; (5) the bearing of the 
cross by Simon of Cyrene ; (6) the wipi 
of Christ's face by Veronica with a hand. 
kerchief; (7) his second fall; a 
words to the women of Jerusalem, “ Weep 
re teri &e.; (9) ats third fall; 
(10) his being stripped o garmeats, 
(11) his eraciGzion (12) his death; 
(13) the taking down of his body from 
the cross; (14) his burial. the 
diocese of Vienna the number of the 
Stations at the end of last century was 
reduced to eleven. On the other hand a 
fifteenth Station has been sometimes 
added—viz. the finding of the cross by 
ao These changes are unauthor- 
ise 

STIGMATA, The word occurs in 
Gal. vi. 16, “I bear the marks of Jesus 
in my body.” Such brands or marks 
(oriypara) were set on slaves who had 
run away, on slaves consecrated to the 
service of a heathen god, rarely on 
captives, and sometimes soldiers branded 
the name of their general on some part 
of their body. Probably St. Paul's meta- 
phor is taken from the second of these 
customs. (See Lightfoot, ad Joc.). He 
regardel the marks of suffering in Christ’s 
cause as consecrating him the more to his 
Master's service. The Latin versions re- 
tain the word “ stigmata,” but no Catholic 
commentator of repute, so far as we know, 
ever dreamt that St. Paul received mira- 
culous marks of Christ’s Passion. Neither 
St. Thomas nor Estius allude to such an 
interpretation, and Windischmann only 
mentions it to dismiss it, 

Still, the idea that miraculous wounds 
on the hands, feet, and side, like those 
borme by our Lord, were a mark of divine 
favour, certainly existed in the medieval 
Church independently of St. Francis, for 
in 1222 at a council in Oxford an im- 
postor who claimed to have stiymata of 
this kind confessed his guilt and was 
punished accordingly (Fleury, “H. E.” 
Ixxvili. § 56). Only two years later—4.e. 
1224— St. Francis of Assisi (d. 1226) 
was on Mount Alvernus to keep hie 
annual fast of forty days in honour ot 
St. Michael. One morning, says St. 
Buonaventure, about the 14th of Sep- 
tember, the feast of the Exaltation of the 
Cross, Francis saw a seraph flying to- 
wards him. There was a figure of a man 
attached to a cross between the wings, 
After the vision disappeared, the hands 
aud feet of the saint were found to be 
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merked with nails, and there was a 
wound in his side. The wounds were 
eeen by some cf the friars and by Alex- 
ander IV. during the lifetime of the saint, 
and after his death by fifty friars, St. 
Clare, and a multitude of seculars. St. 
Buonaventure assures us that he had the 
testimony of Alexander IV. from the 
Pope's own lips. The Church keeps a 
feast of the Stigmata of St. Francis, in- 
stituted by Benedict XII. 

The Dominicans claimed a similar 
distinction for one of their own order, 
St. Catharine of Siena (1347-1380). 
They appealed to a letter from the saint 
to her contessor, Raymond of Capua, in 
which she states that our Lord had im- 
pressed the stigmata upon her, but had 
at her own request made them invisible 
to others. They also quoted the testi- 
mony of St. Antoninus and the hymn 
which alludes to the stigmata, inserted in 
the Otlice of St. Catharine with the ap- 
proval of Pius IJ. The Franciscans, who 
maintained that the privilege was peculiar 
to their own founder, carried the matter 
before Sixtus IV. in 1488. The Pope 
(himself a Franciscan) forbade under 
severe penalties any one to paint images 
of St. Catharine with the stigmata, (See 
Fleury, “ IH. 1.” lxxix. § 5, exv. § 103.) 

Still the fact of her stigmatisation is 
recorded in the Breviary office, and a 
special feast in commemoration of it was 

med to the Dominicans by Benedict 

Il. In a work on the subject Dr. 
Imbert-Gourbeyre enumerates 145 per- 
sons, twenty men, the rest women, who 
are stated to have received the stimata. 
Of these, eighty lived before the seven- 
teenth century. Some are canonised, 
others beatitied, others simply persons of 
reputed holiness. More than one is still 
living. The work just referred to (“ Les 
Stigmatisées”) was published by Palmé 
in 1873. 

STOLE. A narrow vestment made of 
the same stuff as the chasuble, and worn 
round the neck. The Pope siways wears 
the stole. Bishops and priests wear it at 
Mass—the priest crossed over his breast, 
the bishop, who has already the pectoral 
cross on his breast, pendant on each side. 
They also wear it whenever they exercise 
their orders by administering sacraments 
or by blessing persons or things. Insome 
places it is, in others it is not, worn in 
preaching, and the custom of the place 
is to be followed (S. C. R. 12 Nov. 
1837, 23 Maii 1846). Deacons wear it 
at Mass, or at Benediction, &c., when they 
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have to move the Blessed Sacrament, 
over the left shoulder and joined on the 
right sid. 

Stole—t.e. oroA7 in classical Greek— 
in the LXX and New Testament means 
a robe of any kind, sometimes (e.g. in 
Mark xii. $8, Luc. xx. 46) a costly or 
imposing garment. In Latin stola was 
the upper garment worn by women of 
Sau The conjecture of Meratus (on 

avant. tom. LP. ii. tit. i.) that our 
stole is the Roman stola of which onl 
the ornamental stripe has been left, is 
very unlikely, considering that the stola 
was, aluost exclusively, a piece of female 
attire. The stole is never mentioned by 
that name before the ninth century. 
Theodoret (“ II. 35.” ii. 27) speaks of “a 
holy stole” (iepa orodn) given to Maca- 
rius by Constantine, but he only means a 
“sacred vestment” in general, and Ger- 
manus of Constantinople at the beginning 
of the eighth century identifies the aroAy 
with the @eAwmoy or chasuble, and dis- 
tinguishes it from the @pdpcoy or stole 
according to our modern usage (Galland. 
“ Bibliothec.” tom, xiii, p. 226). 

This word orarium belongs to the 
later Latin, and means a cloth for the 
face, a handkerchief. It was also used 
“in favorem,” to applaud at theatres, &c., 
and sometimes worn as a scarf. The 
first mention of it as an ecclesiastical 
vestment occurs about the middle of the 
fourth century, when the Council of 
Laodicea (can. 22 and 28) forbade 
slerics in minor orders to use it. A 
sermon attributed to Chrysostom, sand 
probably not much later than his time, 
compares the deacons to anyels, and the 
ss stripes of thin linen on their left shoule 
ders” (ruts Aerrais dOdvats tuis él ray 
dpiorepav @uwv) to wings (“ Homily on 
the Prodigal Son,” Migne, vol. viii. 520). 
Inthe West, for a long time after, orarium 
was used for a common handkerchief or 
napkin (Ambros. ‘ De Excess. Sat.” lib. i. 
43; August. “De Civit. Dei,” xxi. 8; 
Hieron. Ip. lu. 9; Prudent. ‘“ Peri- 
steph.” 1. 865 Greg. Turon, “ De Gloria 
Mart.” i. 93; Greg. Magn. Ep. vii. 
30. So the Cotncil of Orleans in 611), 
It isin the Spanish church that we find 
the earliest traces of the ofarium or stole 
as a sacred vestinent among the Latins. 
The Council of Braga in 663 (can. 9) 
speaks of the orarium as worn by deacons 3 
@ Council of Toledo in 633 recognises it 
as @ vestment of bishops, priests, and 
deacons (can. 28 and 40), 
synod of Braga in 675 mentions the 
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present custom according to which priests 
wear the orarium crossed over the breast 
(can. 4); while the Synod of Mayence in 
813 (can. 28) requires priests to wear it 
not only at Mass but habitually, as the 
Pope does now, to mark their sacerdotal 
dignity. Several of the Ordines Romani 
(the third, filth, eighth, ninth, and 
thirteenth), also mention the orarium. 
Hence, we may conclude that from about 
the time of Charlemagne the orarium or 
stole was generally adopted thronghout 
the West as a vestment of bishops, priests, 
and deacons. The Greeks have always 
regarded the orarium as a vestment 
peculiar to deacons, The émirpayndcoy or 
wepirpayndtov of priests differs both in 
orm and in the manner it is worn from 
the orarium of deacons. The Syrian 
Christians have adopted the same word 
erro, ororo, but with them the orro is 
worn by clerics of all the orders. Readers 
among the Maronites wear the orro hang- 
ing from the right shoulder, subdeacons 
in all the Syrian rites round the neck, 
deacons on the left shoulder, priests 
round the neck and in front of the breast. 
The Syrians also use the same word for 
the duodpdpiov or pallium of bishops. (See 
Payne Smith, “ Thesaurus Syriacus,” col. 


101, 102, sub voc. 1350].) Hefele says it 


appears from ancient pictures that down 
to the twelfth century the deacon’s stole 
hung over the left shoulder, and was not, 
as now, fastened together on the right side 
below the breast. Till a late period the 
stole was worn outside the dalmatic as 
now by the Greek deacons over the 
sticharion, IIefele finds the earliest 
notice of a deacon’s stole worn under the 
dalmatic in a Salzburg Pontifical of the 
twelfth century, and in the fourteenth 
Roman Ordo, compiled about 1300. 
Bishops, however, wore the stole over 
the alb and under the tunicella and dal- 
matic as early at least as Rabanus 
Maurus (“De Cleric. Instit.” i. 19, 20)— 
t.e. about 816. 

The same author (loc. cit.) spenks of 
the orarium which “some call stole.” 
This is the first certain instance of the 
use of the latter word, for its place in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary may be one 
of the many interpolations to which 
liturgical books are peculiarly subject. 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries stole 
became the common word (s0, ¢.9., the 
Bynod of Coyaca, in the diocese of Oviedo, 
anno 1050, can. 3). ‘The oraria on 
ancient pictures are exactly like our stoles, 
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resembling the pattern known as Gothle, 
They were often adorned with jewels, 
bells hung from them, and letters of 
words were worked in. Hefele acknow- 
ledges his failure after much search to find 
the reason why the word “stole” came 
to be used for orarium. The vestment 
has been taken as a symbol of the yoke 
of Christ (Peeudo-Alcuin), of Christ's 
obedience (Innocent III.) The prayer in 
our present Missal evidently refers to the 
original meaning of the Greek groAg. 
“Give me back, O Lord, the stole or rove 
of immortality,” &c. 

STOLE-Frexzs. The fees, varying 
in different countries, which it is custome 
ary among the laity to pay to a priest at 
the time of his diseharging any sacred 
function for their benefit—e.g. in marriages, 
christenings, and funerals. 

SUBDEACONS. Ministers of the 
Church who rank next to deacons, In 
the Latin Church they prepare the sacred 
vessels and the bread and wine for Mass; _ 

our the water into the chalice at the 

Hertory and sing the Epistle. Among 
the Greeks they guard the gates of the 
sanctuary duiing Mase, and prepare the 
sacred vessels at the Prothesis, They 
are therefore allowed to touch the pater 
and chalice, unless they contain the Holy 
Eucharist. The 2lst Canon of Laodices 
forbids them in general terms to touch 
the boly vessels; but Morinus and Van 
Espen interpret this canon as referring 
simply to the “Great Entrance” in the 
Grevk liturgy, when the prepared elements 
are Carried in procession at the beginning 
of the Missa Fidelium from the Protheeis 
to the altar. 

Among the Greeks and Orientals the 
subdiaconate is a minor, among the 
Latins a greater or sacred order. "But it 
was only about 1200 that even the Latins 
reckoned the subdiaconate among the 
greater orders. Martene indeed certifies 
that in Sacramentaries as early as 800 
or thereabouts he found the ordination of 
subdeacons placed along with that or the 
superior, and separated from that of the 
inferior ministers, In 1097, the Council 
of Benevento, over which Urban IL 
presided, says expressly, “ We give the 
name of sacred orders to the presbyterate 
and diaconate.” Fifty years later Hugo 
of St. Victor speaks of the subdiaconate 
asa minororder. But Peter Cantor, who 
died in 1197, says that in his time “ the 
subdiaconate had been recently made a 
sacred order.” Innocent IIL really closed 


the question by ruling that. subdeacons, 
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= deacons and priesta, might be chosen 
0 'e 

sually, subdeacons are ordained by 
bishops. But the Synod of Meaux in 
845 permits (can. 44) chorepiscopi who 
certainly were not bishops! to confer 
the subdiaconate with the sanction of 
the ordinary, and the same permission 
is said to have been given by the Pope to 
Cistercian abbots. The matter of ordina- 
tion in the Latin Church has always been 
the tradition of the instruments, In the 
very ancient collection Imown as the 
Canons of the Fourth Council of Carthage, 
ean. 5 lays down the rule that a sub- 
deacon is to be ordained by receiving the 
empty chalice and paten from the bishop, 
whule the archdeacon gives him the crust 
and towel. This form is preserved with 
a very slight alteration in the present 
Roman Pontifical. The Pontifical also 
prescribes the tradition of the book of 
the Epistles, but this rite was unknown 
till the twelfth century at least; neither 
Hugo of St. Victor nor the Master of the 
Sentences, nor even St. Thomas, mentions 
it. The form among the Latins consists 
in the words which accompany the 
tradition: “See what kind of minist 
is given to you,” &c.; “ Receive the boo 
of the Epistles,” &c. Even the form 
accompanying the tradition of the paten 
and the chalice is much more modern 
than the tradition itself’, for the Gregorian 
Sacramentary has a prayer (“ Benedictio 
subdiaconi”) as the form of ordination. 
Among the Greeks the matter is the 
laying on of hands, and the form the 
prayer during this action. Such has been 
their use from the fifth century at least, 
as apheere from the false Dionysius. 
They have no tradition of the instru- 
ments except after ordination, when the 
newly ordained are, as it were, put in 
erates and this eustom is of modern 


ate. 

In the time of Cornelius (elected 
954) there were seven subdeacons at 
Rome. Their functions in the ancient 
Ohurch were very important. They were 
the secretaries of bishops, and were often 
sent on distant and important missions, 
They had a great part in managing the 
alms and temporal goods of the Church. 
The letters of St. Gregory the Great 
show that in his time the Roman sub- 
deacons administered the aflairs of St. 
Peter’s patrimony throughout the pro- 


1 Te. in the West and at that time; see 
a. on the Antiochene Synol in enceniis, 
ean. 
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vinces, made reports to the Pope on the 
conduct of bishops, and by the Pope's 


orders adnionished prelates, reformed 
abuses, and assembled councils. 
(Chardon, “ Hist. des Sacr.” tom. v. ; 
Juenin, ‘“ Commentarius [listoricus et 
Dogmaticus de Sacramentia,” diss ix. qu. 
vii. For the obligations of the office, 
see BREVIARY and CELIBACY.) 
SUBDELEGATEZ. One to whom a 


judge-delegate transfers his jurisdiction 


In @ particular case. [See DELEGATION. |} 
This privilege is restricted to delegates 
appointed by the supreme authority m a 
state, except in the case of a delegate ad 
universitatem cuusarwm— that is, one who 
is empowered by his principal to try all 
causes that fall within his jurisdiction, 
for such a delegate is really a ‘ judex 
quasi ordinarius.” A subdelegate cannot 
be named (unless by the consent of both 
parties) to try cases of great importance 
for with respect to these, the special 
qualifications of the delegate must be 
presumed to have been what moved his 
principal to appoint him; and the inten- 
tion might be frustrated if he could 
commit the most weighty portions of his 
charge to another. A delegate whose 
commission only extends to the bare 
performance of certain acts cannot do 
them through a subdelegate. 

SUFFRAGAN. This name is given 
to a kistop in an ecclesiastical province, 
relatively to the metropolitan, primate, or 
patriarch, in whose province he is. Also, 
to a titular bishop or bishop tn partibus who 
is exercising the Pontitical functions and 
ordinations fur the ordinary biskop whom 
he has been invited to assist. Also to 
a titular bishop who is under a titular 
patriarch or archbishop; such are suffra- 
gans only in name. 

Leo XIII. has commanded that the 
designation “ bishop tn partibus” should 
be replaced by that of “ titular bishop.” 

(Morone, Dison. Eccl.) 

SurcrpEB. Those who voluntarily, 
and while in the full possession of their 
faculties (sut compotes) put an end to 
themselves, are deprived of ecclesiastical 
burial. But in such cases the canon law, 
like the common law of England, ine 
clines to a lenient judgment; and if s 
person be found, for instance, drowned or 
polsoned and it be not proved that he 

ad expressed the deliberate intention of 
taking his own life, the law prefers to 
presume some other cause of death, such 
as the act of a malefactor, or accident, oF 
temporary aberration of mind, 
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In many countries the civil law now 
uires that persons who have committed 
suicide, even thouch the wilfulness of the 
act and their sanity at the time be 
established, shall be buried in the church- 
ards. In such & case the ministers of 
the Church take no part in the funeral 
pag her (Ferraris, Homtcidium; Wetzer 
and Welte.) 
SUNDAY. The Jewish Sabbath was 
the weekly day of rest with which the 
week ended. On that day the Hebrews 
were forbidden to gather manna (15x. xv. 
23-29). Thus the observance of the Sab- 
bath was made a general law; they were 
to dono work upon it; the Hebrew family, 
the stranger in the gates, the slaves, even 
the cattle, were to rest; and this because 
God Himself finished the work of creation 
and rested on that day, blessing it and 
sanctifying it (Ix. xx. 8-11). In Deut. 
v. 12-16 it is the kindly and beneficent 
character of the institution which is 
emphasised, rather than its sacredness, 
No reference is made to creation, but the 
Hebrew is to keep the Sabbath, “ that thy 
man slave and thy woman slave may rest 
even as thou. And thou shalt remember 
that thou wast a slave in the land of 
Egypt, and Jehovah thy God brought 
thee out thence,” &c. The importance 
attached to the Sabbath in the Deutero- 
nonical and Levitical codes is shown by 
the very fact that Sabbath keeping is the 
subject of a precept in the Decalogue. 
Further, the Sabbath is the basis of a 
whole series of enactments. The seventh 
month is the holy month of the year. 
It ie ushered in by the Feast of Trumpets, 
its tenth day is the Day of Atonement, its 
fifteenth the Feast of Tabernacles or in- 
gathering, the “joy of the law.” The 
seventh is the sabbatical year; during 
which the whole land is to rest! (Ley. 
xxv. 1-7); there is to be no sowing, or 
vintage, or reaping, and thus the Sabbath 
extends its dominion over nature. After 
“seven Sabbaths of years” (8.0 7+7 


1 According to the “ Book of the Covenant” 
(Ex. xxi. 2-6), Hebrew slaves are to go free 
not on the, but on every, seventh year, dating 
from the beginning of their slavery; and every 
seventh year the harvest is to be left for the 
poor (xxiii. 10,11). The former provision is 
repeated in Deut. xv. 12-18, and the second has 
its anulogy in the law that on @ seventh year 

ruclaimed and fixed, debts are to be remitted 

Deut. xv. 1-6). The developed Sabbatical 
year—i.e. the fixing of one year for the whole 
eountry, in which the land is to rest completely 
frum being sown no less than froin being reaped 
is peculiar to Leviticus. Soalso is the crown 
@f the whole system—viz. the year of Jubilee. 
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= 49 years) comes the year of Jubi 
when Hebrew slaves are to go free, 
to revert to its original owner, &c. . 

Something must be said on three 
points connected with the Jewish Sabbath 
which are of theological importance. 

(1) There is no trace of its being 
observed among the Hebrews before the 
time of Moses. No doubt, in Genesis ii. 
3, we read that “God blessed the seventh 
day and hallowed it,” but it is never said 
that He told men in the pre-Mosaic period 
to do so likewise, and evidently the sacred 
writers knew nothing of a Sabbath «ept 
by the Patriarchs, It is implied that the 
division of days into weeks, unknown 
among the Romans till the mpire, was 
very ancient among some of the Semitic 
people, for Laban (Gen. xxix. 27) speaks of 
the “‘ week of this woman ”—4.e. the week 
of marriage festivities. We now know 
that among the Assyrians the first twenty- 
eight days of every month were divided 
into four weeks of seven days each, the 
seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and 
twenty-eighth days being Sabbaths; and 
there was a general prohibition of work on 
these days (GQ. Smith, “ Assyrian Eponym 
Canon,” p. 19, seg.) The date of this 
usage among the Assyrians is stil] un- 
certuin (Dillman on Exod. p. 214). But 
we may conjecture that the division was 
based, not on the seven planets, but on 
the phases of the moon, and was familiar 
within and without Israel before Moses, 
But from this it does not follow that 
there was any divine command to keep 
the Sabbath, or even that the Israelites 
rested on it. Indeed, the day of rest 
implies a settled and agricultural life ; to 
a people of shepherds a Sabbath is not 
necessary or even possible, (So Well- 
bausen, “ Geschichte des Volkes Israel,” 
ch, iil. 

(a The Jewish was at all times dis- 
tinct from the Puritan idea of the Sabbath. 
It is the privilege of rest for the alave and 
even for the beasts on which the Book of 
Deuteronomy dwells with characteristic 
kindlineas. In IV. Reg. iv. 22, 23, it is 
mentioned with the new moons, es a day 
on which people went to hear the prophets. 
One of the earliest prophets, Osee (1. 13 
alludes to it (again in conjunction wi 
the new moons) as a day of joy ; Amos 
(viii, 5), as a day on which no business 
was done. The prophets of the Exile insist 
on strict reat; Jeremias, e.g., forbids carry 
ing of burdens (xvii. 19 seg.). They ene 
large on the sin of breaking the Sabbath 
ae the blessings which attend ite obserye 
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ance (Esech. rx. 16; xxii. 26; and so with 


reference to the Exile, Book of Isai. lvi. | 6-8 


2; lviii. 18); and the Levitical Code 
¥x, xxvi.; xxxv. 3; Num. xv.) enforces 

e obligation of rest in minute detail, 
but not a word is said against recreation 
on the Sabbath.? Even the Pharisees, 
though they multiplied rules against ser- 
vile work—forbade, e.g., journeys more 
than 2,000 paces beyond the city ; climb- 
ing a tree, lest atwig should break; works 
of mercy, &c., &c.—never prohibited 
leasure as such. Even a Chief Pharisee 
id*not scruple to entertain on Sabbath 
(Luc. xiv. 1). The Rabbinical law on 
dancing illustrates exactly the difference 
between the Pharisaical and Puritan 
view. The Rabbins forbid it, not because 
it is a worldly pleasure, but because it 
would lead to tuning the musical instru- 
ments, which is reckoned work (Buxtorf, 
‘Lex. Rabbin.” nia). 


(3) Our Lord did not during his 
earthly life abrogate the Sabbath. To do 
so would have been inconsistent with his 
position as one “ made under the law,” 
and with his own express teaching (see, 
especially, Matt. xxiii, 1-3). But ile did 
expose the inconsistency and hypocrisy of 
men who loosed an ox or ass on the 
Sabbath and were shocked when Christ 
on the same day “loosed a daughter of 
Abraham whom Satan had bound ” (Luc. 
xiii, 10-16). He, moreover, enunciated 
two great principles. The one was then, 
perhaps, part of the better Rabbinical 
teaching: “ The Sabbath is made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath.” (The words, 
“The Sabbath is given into your hands, 
not you into the hands of the Sabbath,” 
are to be found in the “Mechilta,” a 
Midrash or Commezxtary on parts of Exo- 
d:is, belonging to the early part of the 
third century a.D.) Man is made to fultil 
the law of love. Not eo with regard to 
the Sabbath, which is simply enforced for 
man’s own . Next, the “Son of 
Man is Lord also of the Sabbath.” Just 
as the Sabbath law must give way before 
the natural needs of man, so, and much 
more, before the requirement of Him who 
is the head and representative of mankind 
(Mare, ii. 23-28). If, again, the ministers 
of the temple broke the Sabbath law in 
its service and were blameless, much more 
might the disciples do so in the service of 

4 Is, Iwill. 18 is often quoted in the “ Au- 
thorised Version,” “If thou turn away thy 


foot . . . from doing thy pleasure on my holy 
means “ affairs,” “ business,” 
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One greater than the temple (Matt. xii, 


). 
(4) The precept of observing the 
Sabbath was completely abrogated is 
the Christian Church. “Let no maa 
judge you,” saya St. Paul (Coloss, ii. 
6), in eating and drinking or in the 
matter of a feast or a new moon or of a 
Sabbath-day (caSSdrw», from the Chaldee 
NIRV, not “Sabbath days;” cf. “ Hodie 
tricesima Sabbata,” For. “ Sat.” i. 9, 69), 
which things are a shadow of things to 
come, but the body is Christ’s” (cf. Gal. iv. ; 
Rom. xiv. 6, 9). Christians are not to 
be taken to task on such things; they do 
not furnish the materials of a judgment, 
good or bad, since the shadows are charao- 
teristic of the Jewish law, the substance 
of Christ's gospel. Once only does the 
N. T. refer to a Christian Sabbath. 
“ There is left therefore a Sabbath-keepin 
(ca83aticpos) for the people of God 
(ITeb. iv.{). The reference, however, is 
to no earthly Sabbath, but to that eternal 
rest of which the Sabbath was a type. 
The word “ Sabbath ” is kept in the Greek 
and the Latin of the Church to denote 
Saturday—a day which is not sacred 
among Christians. 

(5) In commemoration of Christ's re- 
surrection the Church observes Sunday. 
The observance does not rest on the natu- 
ral law, which does indeed require us to 
give certain time to the worship of God,’ 
but not a whole day rather than parts of 
several days, much lesa any particular 
day; nor, again, on any positive divine 
law, of which there is no trace. Sunday 
is merely of ecclesiastical institution, 
dating, however, from the time of the 
Apostles. Such is the opinion of St. 
Thomas (2 2nde, cxxii, 4 ad 2) and of the 
greatest Catholic theologians (so Billuart, 
“De Relig.” diss, vi. a. 1; and Turre- 
cvem., Thom., Wald., Oajetan, Sylvius, 
and others whom Billuart cites). The 
pew rule obliges the faithful to hear 

ass on that day and to rest from servile 
work—s.6, work done with the hands 
rather than with the head. But custom 
permits certain servile work even when 
not required by neceseity or mercy—such, 
e.g., a8 cooking food—and ecclesiastical 
authority may dispense from the law. 
We proceed to trace the history of the 
observance. 

In a single passage of the N. T.—vis. 
A poe. i. 10—we find a special name for 
the first day of the week, “the Lord’s 


day” (€y ry Kupiaxy nudpg—very different 
from 9 rov Kvpiov apa). In Acta xx. 7 
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we are told that St. Paul abode seven 
days at Troas, and that on the first day 
of the week the disciples caine together 
“to break bread.” The same Apostle 
writes to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xvi. 1 
seq.), “ Every first day of the week (xara 
tay caBSdrov) let each of you lay up at 
ome and collect whatever profit he has 
had,” words which do not, indeed, directly 
imply that there was public service on 
Sunday, for rap’ davr@ (= chez lut) cannot 
refer to a collection ix the Christian 
essembly. But they do seem to indicate 
that Sunday was already a sacred day, on 
which deeds of love were specially suit- 
able. Heb. x. 26 shows this much, that 
the Christians, when the epistle was 
written, had regular days of assembly. 

(6) The Scriptural references given 
above show that the observance of Sun- 
day had begun in the Apostolic nge; but 
even were Scripture silent, tradition 
would put this point beyond all doubt. 
While, however, Sunday was observed 
from the first, it is possible to trace seve- 
ral stages in the observance. 

(a) The earliest Fathers speak of the 
assembly for worship, and especially for 
the celebration of the Eucharist. As 
this is well known, the following refer- 
ences will suffice: Icp. Barnab. 15; 
Ignat. ad Magnes. 9; Justin Mart. i. 
Apol. 59; Dionys. Corinth. (apud Iuseb. 
“H. i.” iv. 23); Tertull. Apol. 16; 
“De Coron.” 3. These authors speak of 
. Sunday, which ne call the “ Lord's 

Day,” the “Day of the Lord’s Resur- 
rection,” and sometimes, but only in ad- 
dressing heathen, the “ Day of the Sun” 
(see Probst, “ Kirchliche Disciplin in den 
ersten drei Jahrhund.” p. 247), as a day 
of sacred joy and prayer. But we know 
of only one passage in any Ante-Nicene 
Father which alludes to the Sunday rest. 
Tertullian, after mention of the ritual 
usage according to which Christians on 
Sunday prayed standing, not kneeling, 
adds that on that day business was put 
aside, that the soul might be left free for 
God's service (“differentes etiam negotia 
ne quem diabolo locum demus,” “ De 
Orat.” 23). Here was the contrast 
between Sabbath and Sunday. The 
former was primarily a day of rest from 
work, and, although the morning and 
evening sacrifices were doubled on the 
Sabbath, no law of Sabbatical worship 
was imposed on the Israelite, Attendance 
en the prophets, and afterwards on the 
synagogue, arose naturally out of the en- 
forved cessation of ordinary work. The 
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Sunday, on the other hand, was nen 
a day of prayer, and the words in the 
Apocalypse strike the keynote of Sunday 
observance: “I was in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day.” The law of rest arcee as a 
protection to the law of worship. It 
may be objected that, after all, the Church’s 
law only requires @ small portion of Sun- 
day to be spent in prayer. But this ob- 
jection rests on an anachronism, for we 
shall see presently that the ancient Church 
required the grvater part of the day to be 
spent in devotion. 

(8) When Christianity became, or 
was on the way to become, the religion of 
the state, it was necessary to pass some 
law of rest; otherwise a Christian who 
kept Sunday might obviously suffer incon- 
venience from being summened to court, 
to military exercise &c., or even from the 
competition of his heathen rivals in trade. 
Hence Constantine, as Eusebius reports, 
required his subjects to rest on the feasts 
of our Lord (also on Fridays, if Walesius 
is right in correcting ras rov cuf3arow 
into ras mpo Tov aa83arov), and on Sundays 
the Chris:ian soldiers were exempted from 
work that they might. have leisure to 
pray. (Euseb. “ Vit. Constant.” iv. 18). 
A long series of imperial enactments on 
the matter is to be found in the Roman 
codes. An edict of Constantine pro- 
hibited law business and mechanical arts 
in towns, though the country people were 
allowed to till the ground on that day. 
Later emperors not only closed the law 
courts, but also the theatre and circus on 
Sundays, 

The decrees of councils also became 
more and more stringent. The Synod of 
Laodicea (between $43 and 381) threatens 
with excommunication those who Judaise 
by resting on the Sabbath, but exhorts 

ristians to rest on Sunday “if they 
can” (c. 29). About the same time 
Chrysostom speaks (Hom. xiliii. in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1) of the Lord’s Day as bringi 
“reat and immunity from labours.” 
Second Oouncil of Macon (c. 1) (anno 
585) desires the faithful to rgrs the 
whole day in prayer. Theodulf, bishop 
of Orleans, in his Capitulary (cap. 24), 
will suffer no relaxation of prayer exe 
cept to take food. The Third Council 
of Tours in 813 (c. 40) is still more 
explicit; the prayer and praise is to cone 
tinue “till the evening,” Sunday being 
reckoned from evening to evening. The 
Second Ccuncil of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
836 (cap. 21) tried to restore the old 
custom of eommunicating every Sunday. 
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=or was this wide notion of Sunday 
observance peculiar to France and Cer- 
many. The Council of Friuli in 791 
(can. ei insists on the same devotion of 
the whole day to prayer, and the Spanish 
Council of Coyaca in 1060 (can. 6) pre- 
scribes not only attendance at matins, 
Mass, and the “hours,” but also abstinence 
from travelling except in case ofnecessity. 
Theodore of Tarsus (apud Thomassin, 
“ Traité des Festes,” p. 527), who became 
archbishop of Canterbary in 669, assures 
us that his fellow-Greeks would neither 
gail nor ride (except to church), or bake, 
or bathe, or write any unnecessary letters 
on Sunday. In all these authorities and in 
the Fathers generally there is no confusion 
bet ween Sunday and Sabbath. References 
to the Decalocue as in any sense the war- 
rant for Sunday are extremely rare, thouzh 
Chrysostom (“In Gen.” Hom. x.7) deduces 
this much from God's blessing and 
hallowing the seventh day, viz. that one 
day in the week should be given to God's 
service.! This principle is accepted by 
modern theologians, so far at least that 
they distinguish between the ceremonial 
part of the third commandment, which 
enjoins rest on the seventh day, and its 
moral part, which urges us to consecrate 
say of our time to heavenly thoughts. 

ut usually the Fathers, and even 


1 A sermon once attributed to Augustine 
(Apyendix 280) says that the “‘ glory of Jewish 
Sabbath-keepiny ’’ was transferred to Sunday, 
but the chance is attributed to the “ doctors of 
the Church,” and, besides, the Benedictine edi- 
tors have proved that the sermon is at least later 
than Alcuin. The universal teaching of the 
Fathers is that the Sabbath is abrogated in the 
letter, and that it is kept spiritually by rest 
from sin, or will be kept by eternal rest with 
Christ. This is the teaching of Justin (Dial. 
12); Iren. (Adv. Her. iv. 16); Clem. Al. 
(Strom. iv. 3); Origen (Hom. viii. § 2, Zn Jos. 
Contr. Cels. ii. 7); Victorinus (Routh, Re’l. 
Sacr, ii. pp. 4, 5, 8); Augustine (C. Faust. 
xviii. 5) ; Jerome (/n Jsai. liii. ad fin., lvi. 2, 
Wiii. 18); 2 eet (Her. viii. 6, xxix. 7, 
xxx. 82; L£xrposit. Fid. 82); Gregory the 
Great (Dforal. xviii. 43); Arethes (Jn Apoc., 
xi. 2). The Puritan idea of a Christian Sab 
bath was anknown to the first Reformers. 
But iz Scotland we find the book of discipline 
drawn up by John Knox and five other minis- 
ters orcing Sabbath observance; and in 
1562 the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Cuurch of Scotland petitioned the Queen to 

ish Sabbath-breakers. In England the 

tanical or Judaising doctrine was developed 
and systematised by a learned Puritan cleryyv- 
man, Dr. Nicolas Bownd, of Norton in Suffulk. 
The Westminster Confession of 1647 (ch. xxi.) 
was the first Creed which embodied this view. 
For the history of Protestant opinion, see 


, Creeds af Christendom, Vol. i. p. 775 90g.) 
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mediseval writers, appeal simply to the 
resurrection of our Lord and the descent 
of the Holy Ghost, which happened on 
Sunday, to the custom of the Church and 
to Apostolic tradition. 

(y) Sunday used to be reckoned from 
evening to evening—t.e, the sanctification 
of the day began on Saturday and ended on 
Sunday evening. “It was,” says Thomassin, 
“about the eleventh or twellth century 
that after the abolition of public vigils in 
the Church, people beran the celebration 
of Sundays and feasts on the morning of 
the same day.” Ile quote: Cratian (“ De 
Consec.” d. 3, c. 7, Gregory IX. (“‘ Extra, 
de Feriis,” c. 1, 2), who recognises the old 
custom; Alexander III. (74.), who speaks 
of both customs as existing in his time; 
and Haytho, bishop of Busle in his Capi- 
tulary (cap. 8), who says simply that Sune 
day lasts ‘a mane usque ad vesperam.” 

(6) Down to the middle of the four. 
teenth century it was admitted on all 
hands that the faithful must hear Mass 
on Sundays and holidays of obligation in 
their parish church. But about this time 
the Mendicant Friars pleaded that this 
law had been changed by Papal privilege 
in their favour. This led to keen disputes 
between seculars and regulars under 
Inaocent VI.; and Sixtus IV., more than 
a century afterwards, in his Constitution 
“Vices illius,”? declared that the law 
obliged parishioners to hear Mass in their 
own church unless when they absented 
themselves “for a good reason” (‘ex 
honesta causa”). There has been much 
controversy on the sense of this last clause, 
(See Juenin, “Comment. de Sacram.” 
diss. v. §11].) But in any case the 
Council of Trent simply recommends (sess. 
xxii.) attendance at the parish church, 
and it is certain from a Constitution of 
Pius V. (“tsi Mendicantium,” anno 
1567), that it is enough, 80 far as strict 
obligation goes, to hear Mass in any 
public church. 

(ce) Modern discipline Eas introduced 
another and a much more important 
change. Mass used to last for two hours 
and more; it can now be heard in half an 
hour. Further, the public recitation of 
Matins on Sunday before Mass was usual 
even in secular churclies till the end of 
the middle ages, and it was well under- 
stood that the faithful must assist at the 
Office as well as at Mass. This has been 
shown above from the decrees of councils, 
Mr. Maskell (“ Monument. Rit.” vol. iti, 

: srg Pee that the obligation of 
earing Matina, Mass, and Evensong os 


- 
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Sundays and holidays was recognised in 
England till the change of religion. Even 
in the last century Billuart and many 
other theologians admit an obligation 
vues not a grave one) of hearing 

espers as well as Mass on Sundays. At 

resent, a man who simply hears Low 

lass satisfies the letter of the Church 
law. But if he absenta himself from 
sermons, if, above all, he does not use the 
opportunity the day of rest affords for 
increased prayer, for reading good book 
for instructing his family and the like, he 
will in many cases sin against his own 
soul. Ho can hardly fail to do go, unless 
he be like the perfect Christian of whom 
Origen speaks (“C, Cels.” viii. 22, 23), 
with whom every day is a spiritual feast. 
A man ig in a bad way if he makes a 
practice of hearing a low Mass, and 
spending the rest of the Sunday in frivo- 
lous recreation. 

SUPREMACY, ROYAL. By this 
ie meant the doctrine that the king or 
chief authority in the state has the 
power to ordain and judge in the last 
resort without appeal “in all causes and 
over all persons, ecclesiastical as well as 
eivil,”? within his dominions, Christi- 
anity is tlius inferentially denied, inas- 
much as the charge given by our Lord to 
St. Peter, not to teed only, but to govern 
(rotpaivesv) his whole flock in the things 
concerning everlasting life is ignored, and 
the judgment of the civil ruler substituted 
for that of the Apostolic See. Nor is this 
claim to supremacy less obstinately main- 
tained in very many communities which 
pretend to tolerate all religions, than by 
old Protestant monarchies. The modern 
Continental Liberal has no sense for the 
lofty yet humbling thoughts, the pure 
penetrating emotions which are present 
in the souls of believers, and dis the 
best of them to the practice of the evan- 
gelical counsela—chastity, voluntary 
poverty, and obedience. He considers 
that it is the duty of every man or woman 
to contribute to the advance of civilisation, 
understood as he understands it; and all 
mental or bodily exercise which does not 
so contribute, he looks upon as so much 
wasted force. This waste, if he has power 
to prevent it, he will not permit; he will 
therefore disperse religious communities, 
forbid the taking of vows, and, generally, 
assume control in the last resort over 
religious society. The Radical Govern- 
ment of Switzerland, with nothing but 
toleration and enlightenment on ita lips, 


4 Anglican bidding prayer. 
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is as vigilant in repressing the free de 
velopment of Catholic life within the 
republic as the Ozars are in Russia of 
Queen Elizabeth was in England, 

The doctrine that the civil power hae 
the right to control the ee 
in purely religious matters, is gen 
attributed to , a German divine ol 
the sixteenth cen ;' traces of it, how- 
ever, may be found in the writings of 
Marsilius of Padua and other medisval 


writers. Cranmer, and afterwards 
Hooker, used it; it is indeed the 
fundamental tenet of the Church of Eng- 


land as such; Grotius and Hobbes 
on the same side.* On the other hand, 
all Catholic theologians maintain the in- 
dependence and supremacy of the Chareh 
within her own ephere. This inde 
pendence is of course implied in the kat 
fact of canon law; for precepts whic 
may be lawfully set aside at the bidding 
of some sneha claiming to be superior to 
the authority which framed them are 
not laws at all, but only regulations or 
monitions. [See Canon Law; JURIs- 
DICTION; ForuM EocLEsiIasticuM. | 

The doctrine of the royal supremacy 
was carried out more consistently in 
England than in any other Protestant 
country. It was one of the main causes 
of the civil war in the sixteenth century ; 
the King, as head of the Ohurch, insisting 
on ecclesiastical arrangements which the 
conscience of the more advanced Pro- 
testants condemned. The Puritan re 
public, since it maintained the | laws 
against Catholics, practically claimed the 
right of excluding Catholicism from the 
country, but it conceded to all Protestant 
sects the free management of their eccle- 
siastical concerns without state intere 
ference. At the Restoration the old state 
of things reap ; but the Revolutioa 
of 1688 enforced the toleration of the 
sects, and withdrew, so far as they were 
concerned, the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
the Crown. The liberty thus given has 
been taken advantage of more and more 
in the two centuries which have since 
intervened, and at the present day the 
supremacy is admitted only by one-half 
of English Protestantism. In Scotland 
the Erastian doctrine was rejected from 


the first. The Pres conception of 
the Church has no solid basis in Scripture, 


1 His real name was Lieber; he was 8 
wale aepenred “Ms Gluewesa teste De 
E. ap e fs E. £ ,, $6 

? Hallam, Lat. Biot, ti, 486. 
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» or general reason; but of this 
Ohurch the Scotch always stoutly upheld 
the independence as against the state; 
and the record of their struggles and 
sacrifices in this cause, from the date of the 
First General Assembly in 1660 to the dis- 
ruption of 1843, forms the most attractive 
feature in the history of Presbyterianism. 

InSwedenand Denmark the soverciens 
‘ge point the bishops; Lutheranism is the 
national religion, and till within the last 
few years no other has been tolerated. 
The Calvinism of Holland is more accom- 
modating; the battle of toleration wus 
fought out there in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and practically won. Theestablished 
religion i professed only by about one 
half of the people, and Catholics form 
nearly 40 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion, In Russia the Czar appoints the 
bishops, and is practically supreme in 
religious matters. The sulferings which 
the exercise of this supremacy has entailed 
on the Catholics of Poland, Podolia, aud 
Lithuania, are matter of recent experi 
ence. In Frangze the present aspect of 
things is that of a country whose religi- 
ous affairs are regulated by a concordat or 
solemn treaty concluded (1801) between 
the civil power and the Catholic Church. 
Many other countries peoeeta have 
followed this example. Of course all 
Powers having concordats with Rome 
implicitly admit her spiritual indepen- 
dence. The British state does not make 
concordats with, but laws for, the Church 
of England, justly regarding it as its own 
creature and subject. 

SUPPRESSION OF MONAS- 
FERIES. In every country of Europe 
there have been hostile suppressions of 
monastic societies ; there have been also, 
from tame to time, friendly, or ecclesi- 
astical, suppressions, carried out with the 
approbation of the Holy See. The first 
and most memorable instance of the 
former class is the closing of the religious 
mouses in England (1535-1540); the 
particulars are exhibited in the follow- 
ing table:— 

Monasteries with 1] 

under 2001 oar 


revenue 
- « 874 


above that sum . e - 186 
Small monasteries - ee 82 
Friaries—Augustinians . . 82 

Car melites e e e 82 

* Dominicans . - « &8 
» Franciscans ! o «6A 
Total . - 819 


1 Th also ht suppressed 
benzos of the Knights Hosrltalbes 
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_ In Italy a great suppressi-n of reli- 
gious houses and ecclestastica: founda. 
tions, commenced by the Sardinian 
Government in 1855, and scarcely yet 
terminated, hus seriously changed the 
moral aspect of the country. Between 
1855 and 1873 there were suppressed 
3,057 houses for men, and 1\u27 for 
women, and small peusions were granted 
to a large proportion of their inmates, 
amounting to nearly 54,000 persons, Up 
to the end of 1877, Church and monastie 
lands representing a capital value of 
nearly $170,000,000 had been contiseated 
by the state, which, to disarm local 
Opposition, grants to the communes in 
which any such property was situated a 
certain proportion of the proceeds of its 
sale. The establishments spared for the 
pron are compelled to submit to the 
orced sale of all their immovable pro 

rty, the purchase money being entered 
y the Government to their credit ir the 
Italian rentes. (“Ene. Brit.” Italy, 1881.) 

The Culfurkampf in Germany, com- 
menced very soon after the Iranco- 
German war (1870-1), employed the 
suppression of religious societies as one 
of its most effectual weapons, The 
Jesuits, and many other orders and con- 
pregations, were at that time expelled 
from all the territories of Prussia. 

In France, a law passed during the 
Nevolution (February 1790) enacted the 
suppression of all orders and regular eon- 
greyations in which solemn vows were 
taken, and prohibited their re-establis- 
ment. This law had been long in 
abeyance, and @ system of authorisation 
had been followed, under which religious 
societies which laid their rules statutes, 
and financial allairs open tr the in- 
spection of the Ministry of the luterior, 
were permitted to exist. Besides these 
authorised congregations, a large number 
of non-authorised societies, which for 
various reasons preferred a hazardous 
independence to the irksomenese of 
negara supervision, had come inte 

ing; in 1877 there were tive hundrea 
such societies, comprising nearly 22,000 
relizious of both sexes. But the majority 
of the congregations of women were 
authorised. On March 290, 1380, the 
Government of M. Freycinet, a Protes- 
tant, issued two decrees, of which one 
ordered the absolute and irrevocable 
suppression of the Society of Jesus in 
every part of France, the other required 
that all other non-authorised corpora- 
tions should within three months apply 
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for authorisation to the Government, 
epee at the same time full and 
minute iuformation as to all their con- 
cerns, internal and external. It was well 
understood that in the case of many 
societies the authorisation, had it been 
applied for, would have been refused. 
In fact, it was in very few instances ap- 
lied for, and when the prescribed periud 

d passed by, the Government resorted 
to the various executive means at its dis- 
posal for suspending the common life of 
the pon-authorised societies, causing 
closed doors to be broken open, seizing 
on property, and forcibly dispersing the 
religious. Thus not only the Jesuits, 
but the Dominicans also (except those 
engaged in teaching), the Capuchiins, the 
Carmelites, and many other orders and 
congregations, the members of which had 
supposed the revolutionary furor which 
dictated the law of 1790 to be extinct, 
were suppressed in France before the end 
of 1382. 

Ecclesiastical suppressions have been 
made for various reasuns; either fur the 

romotion of learning and education, or 
wn the interest of discipline, or for the 
removal of presumed abuses and evils. 
Thus a monastery was suppressed by 
Bishop Alcock (1497) in ides that he 
might transfer its revenues to his new 
foundation of Jesus College at Cambridge, 
and two others were closed at the request 
ef the Countess Margaret, mother of 
Henry VII., and her executors (1505- 
1608), to aid in the foundation of Christ's 
and St. John's Collezes at the same uni- 
versity. Another suppression was allowed 
in favour of Bishop Smith (1515), when 
he was founding Brasenose College,Ox ford. 
A measure of the enme kind, but on a 
much larger scale, was permitted by the 
Holy See to Cardinal Wolsey, who (1524) 
suppressed twenty-five small priories, and 
applied their revenues to Christ Church 
at Oxford and the college at Ipswich 
which he was then founding. In 1528, 
experience having shown that when the 
number of monks in any house was very 
amall, the rule was seldom properl 
observed, Clement VII. granted a bull to 
the Cardinals Wolsey and Campeggio, 
authorising them to suppress houses having 
less than twelve monks, and transfer their 
revenues to the larger monasteries. 

A suppression far more comprehensive 
was eflected in France a few years beture 
the Revolution through the agenvy of 
the “Commission on the Regulars,’ a 


board composed of bishops and high 
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officials, appointed by the Crown in 1788 
to inquire into the state of the religious 
orders. The result of their operations, 
which do not appear to have had at any 
time the sanction of the Pops, was, that 
all houses containing fewer than fifteen 
religious were closed, that monks were 
forbidden to take vowa befcre the age of 
21, and nuns before that of 18, and that 
nearly 1,500 monasteries were suppressed. 
(Tanner, “ Notitia Monastica ” ; 
Hélyot [ed. Migne], vol. iv.) 
SURPLICE. A garment of white 
linen woru over the cassock in choir and 
in the administration of the sacraments. 
It is among the most familiar, and at the 
saine time is one of the moet mudern of 
Church vestments. ° 
The word superpellicium means a 
dress worn over & garment of akins 
Such dresses of fur (pediicie) cae into 
use among monks early in the ninth cen- 
tury, probably to protect them from the 
cold aud damp during the long offices 
in church. The great Synod of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 817 (can. 22) ordered each 
monk to have two dresees of fur ( pellicte). 
Over these peliicra a linen gurment, the 
superpellictum or surplice, was worn in 
choir. It is uncertain when this last 
custom began. The surplice is mentioned 
in 1050 by the Council of Coyaca, and 
Durandus in 1286 speaks of its use as 
already ancient, but by no means universal. 
The Spanish synod just mentioned (can. 
3) requires it to be worn under the 
amice, alb, and the reat of the Mass 
vestineates, and this usage is still Nised 
in the rubrics of the Roman sea] 
(“ Ritus Servand.” i. 2.) In the twelfth 
century it reached to the ankles, and so 
the Council of Basle in the fifteenth 
century requires canons in choir to wear 
surpiicee “ ultra medias tibias.” Cardinal 
Bona, more than 200 years ago, speaks of 
surpiices being already shorter than the 
rule of Basle required, but vse pictures in 
Roman Pontiticals of the last century 
show that the present form of the 
Italian surplice or cotta is very recent. 
To this day the length varies much in 
American churches, but it never reaches 
below the knees, while in the new Italian 
fashion adopted by many of the English 
clergy the surplice does not reach nearl 
so far. It was not till the mevecicanth 
century that surplices were commonly 
adorned with lace. (Hefele, “ Beitriige,” vo 
li. p. 174, seg.; see also RocuEr and Corra.) 
SUSPENSION. A censure by which 
8 cleric is forbidden to exercise his ordew 
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e his clerical office, or to administer and 
enjoy the fruits of his benefice. It does 
not, like deposition, deprive a cleric of 
his benefice, or make him incapable of 
lawfully exercising his office without 
formal rehabilitation ; much less does it, 
like degradation, deprive him of his 
status as a clergyman. Partial suspen- 
sion inhibits a man from the use of his 
orders, of his oftice—t.e. from exercise of 
orders and jurisdiction, or, again, from 
the enjoyment and administration of his 
benefice. It may prohibit from all exer- 
cise of orders or jurisdiction, pr only 
from certain acts of order and jurisdic- 
tiun—e.g.a bishop may be suspended from 
ordaining, singing Mass pontitically, &c., 
and yet be perfectly free to say Mass, 
govern his diocese, &c. Entire suspen- 
sion prohibits all use of order, jurisdic- 
tion, or benefice. Suspension may be 
perpetual—s.e. without any fixed limit, 
or for a definite time. If inflicted for a 
time, it ceases of itself when the time is 
over. Perpetual suspension for a fault 
altogether past is removed by the dispensa- 
tion of the prelate who inflicted it, his 
superior, successor, or delegate. If in- 
flicted as a censure! it may be removed 
by absolution given solemnly according 
to a form prescribed in the Rituale. if 
the suspension is public; or privately by 
absolution in a general form, if the 
suspension is secret. The power of 
absolution is sometimes held by every 
priest empowered to hear confessions, 
sometimes reserved to the bishop, some- 
times to the Pope. According to the 
new reform of the canon law in the Bull 
* Apoutolicss Sedis,” October 12, 1869, 
the following suspensions only are in- 
eurred tpso fact, ataolution being reserved 
to the Pope. They all depend on the 
giving, receiving, or exercising orders or 
jurisdiction:—(1) Suspension from the 
fruits of their benetices is incurred by 
the chapter of a vacant see if they admit 
a bishop before he has produced the 
Apostolic letters for his promotion ;? (2) 
bishops are suspended for three years 
from all right to ordain, if they give 
orders to one who has neither patri- 
mony nor benefice, on the condition that 


t Ze. not merely as punishment, but for the 
amendment of the offender. The common de- 
Snition, to which we have adhered, treats sus- 
pension as a species of censure, but this is not 
always the case. 

2 In this case the alties heve been 
extended and increased by the bull Romanus 


Beniifas, Ang. 28, 1878. 
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he renounces all claim to support from 
the bishop; (3) for one year if they 
ordain without dimissorials a person who 
does not belong to the diocese or hold a 
benefice in it, or a person belonging to but 
long absent from the diocese, unless he 
has a certificate of good character from 
the bishop under whom he has been 
living ; or (4) if, apart from privilege, 
they confer a holy order on one who has 
neither patrimony, benefice, or the ¢stulus 
paupertatis, acquired by solemn vo 

already made. (5) Religious expelled 
from their order are suspended from all 
exercise of orders. (8) So are persons 
knowingly ordained by a bishop under 
excommunication, suspension, or inter 

or notoriously heretical or actin 
(if they were in good faith, they must 
wait for a dispensation), Then follow 
some suspensions which affect Ds 
living in Rome, incurred (a) by persons 
living more than four months in Rome 
and ordained by a bishop not their own, 
without leave from the cardinal-vicar, or 
ordained without being examined before 
the cardinal-vicar, or ordained by their 
own bishop after failing in the examinae 
tion before the cardinal-vicar; (8) by 
persons in the six suburbicarian dioceses 
if they are ordained out of their own 
dioceses, unless with dimissorials directed 
to the cardinal-vicar himself, or if they 
receive a holy order without ten days’ 
retreat at the house of the Fathers of 
the Mission; bishops who ordain in these 
cases are gs toate “abusu pontificalium’ 
for a year. her, the following suspex 
sions imposed by thea Council of ‘ 
remain in force:—(1) “Ab exercif.o 
ordinum ” on bishops who act pontificrZiy 
without arte other dioceses, an’: on 
persons ordained by them there (C sneil, 
Trid. sess. vi. De Reform. c. 5 (2) 
‘“‘ Ab executione ordinum ad bene ‘acitum 
prelati futuri” on all who receive a holy 
order in virtue of dimissorialz from a 
chapter within a year of the vcancy of 
the see (sess. vil. De Reforra. c. 10), 
(3) For a year “ab exercitio pontifie 
calium” on titular bishops who ordain 
without dimissorials, and “ab execu- 
tione ordinum” on the persons so ore 
dained, as long as their ordinary pleases, 
(sess. xiv. De Ref. c. 2.) (4) “A colla 
tiene ordinum” for a year on bishops 
who ordain withost testimonials of 
character from the r:oper ordinary, snd 
“ab executiune ordinum” on those eo 
ordained as ung es their ordi eces At, 


| (see. «xiii Ve Xef. c. 8.) (5) * Ab 
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officio et beneficio” for a year on those , tans and Patriarchs. At Constantinople 
who furnish dimissorials contrary to the | they formed a corporation; and thei 
Tridentine decrees. (sess. vil. De Ref. c. ! chief, the protosyncellus, became in process 
10.; xxiii. De Ref. c. 10.) (6) Absolute | of time a personage of so much import- 
suspension at the will of the ordinary of ; ance as to take rank on public occasions 


the priest whose rights have been in-, 
fringed, on parish priests who knowingly 
marry persons from another parish with- 
out leave from their priests (sess. xxiv. 
De Ref. c. 1); (7) on “ episcopi con- 
cubinarii, @ provinciali synod» admoniti.” 
Of course, provincial and diocesan statutes 
miy inflict suspension to be incurred tps0 
facto, aud prelates are empowered to visit 
the olfences of clerica subject to them 
with suspension (xxv. De Ref. c. 14). 

In the earliest times clerics were often | 
aa eal not by simple suspension, but , 
y temporary deprivation of communion. 
(Canon Apost. 46, Iliber. 21, Epaon. 3). 
Idut as early as 314 (Concil. Neocersaren, 
c. 1) we have an instance of suspension | 
perpetual and from all functions (dAws 
Aecroupyetv), and so frequently in the 
following centuries (Agde, c. 43, in 
Trullo, ce. 26). In the so-called Fourth 
Council of Carthage (c. 68), where a 
bishop who breaka the law is forbidden 
to ordain, we have an instance of partial 
suspension, and in another early council 
an instance of suspension from Mass. 
Ss Aurel. c. 7). Often clerica suspended 
rom order and office retained their 
stipend (3 Concil. Aurel. a.p. 638, c. 19), 
while in other cases they were suspended 
from their stipend (Concil. Narbonn. a.p. 
589), c. 11 and 13.) 

SYMWAXIS. (Seo LituRG1Es. ] 

SYNCELLUS (a hybrid word, cv», 
cella; one occupying the same cell). The 
thing signitied by the term—namely, that 
a priest or deacon should live continually 
with a bishop, “ propter testimonium 
ecclesiasticum ’—was of very early insti- 
tution; the “ Liber Pontificalis” traces it 
to Pope Lucius, in the second century. 
The word (see Ducange) appears not to 
be traceable beyond the eighth century. 
Leo IIL, writing to Cenwulf of Mercia, 
speaks of Augustine as having been the 
syncellus of Gregory the Great. Concellus 
or concellita would have been the natural 
Latin expression; and the latter term is 
actually used by Sidonius Apollinaris 
with reference to a monk of Lerina. ‘The 
word syncellus must have been coined in 
the East; whence, probably not before 
the eighth century, it found its way into 
the Western Church. In the Tastern 
Church the syncelli were the chaplains | 
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and confidential ministers of Metropoli- | 


next after the Patriarch. Cedrenus 
(about 1050) says that before his time the 
protosyncellus had commonly succeeded to 
the Patriarchal throne on its becoming 
vacant. (Morone, “ Dizion. Eccl. ”; Smith 
and Cheetham, art. by Venables.) 
SynwDXC (Gr. guvdixos). Inclassical 
Greek the word was used in three senses‘ 
(1) un advocate, especially for the defen- 
dant; (2) a public orator; (3) a judge. 
The term came into regular use in Italy 
during the middle ages; the municipal 
mavistrates of cities were called syndics 
(sindact). Louis of Bavaria was crowned 
at Rome (1428) by the four syndics of 
the city; again, in 1347, an official so en- 
titled, chosen by the people for the pur 
pose, knighted and crowned Rienzi the 
Tribune. At the present day it means 
an agent of a particular kind— ove 
chosen to take charge of the affairs of a 
community, of which he himself is a 
member.” A proctor (procurator) may 
be agent either for a community or an in- 
dividual; the term “syndic” is contined 


to agents representing cormmuuitics 
(Morone). 

S¥NOD. [See Cornciz.] 

SYNOD, HOLY. (See GREEK 


CHurca and Russian Cuurcg.] 

SYVODAL EXAMINERS. A 
committes of learned ecclesiastics, ap- 
pointed iv the diocesan synod,? numbering 
not less tham six, and (as 8 rule) not more 
than twenty members, whose duty it ia 
to ascertain and test the qualifications of 
candidates for benefices or other Church 
preferment. They hold office only from 
one diocesan synod to another, If the 
committee be reduced below six in the 
interval between two synods, the bishop 
makes provisional appointments so as to 
complete the prescribed number. In 
countries where diocesan synods cannot 
be held, as in North Germany, the Holy 
See authorises the bishops to appoint 
synodal examiners with the consent of 
the chapters. 

SYNTAGMA CANWOWNUM. Besides 
the collection called the “ Nomocanon” 
(see that article), Photius, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, made, in 833, a second 
collection of canons, which he designated 
as above. It contains the canons of the 

§ Liddell, Greck Lexicon. 

3 Conc. Trid. sess, xxiv. 0. 18, De Ref. 
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first seven General Councils, and of two 
eouncils held at Constantinople by Photius 
himself; also a series of extracts from the 
Fathers, and a few civil laws. 

SYRIAN CATHOLICS. The name 
Syrian Oatholic ” would naturally apply 
to all those who use a Syriac liturgy, and 
to whom Syriac, therefore, is the sacred 
language. Such are the Chaldeans, or con- 
verte from Nestorianism ; the Maronites, 
originally Monothelites; and, finally, the 
converts from the Jacobite or Monophy- 
site Ohurch in Syria. But in the recog- 
nised language of the Ohurch the name 
of Syrian Oatholics is given to the last 
body and to no other. These Syrian 
Christians are subject to the Pope, and of 
course hold the Catholic faith, but they 
keep the ancient Syriac rites, which are 
common to the Jacobites and themselves. 
[See LiruRe rss. oa 

A congregation of Jacobite Christians 
had been reconciled to the Church in 
1546,! and in 1781, on the death of 
George III., the Jacobite Patriarch, 
Ignatius? Michael Giarve, Bishop of the 
Syrian Catholics at Aleppo, went, with 
the approval of Propaganda, to Mardin, 
the seat of the Jacobite Patriarch, and 
persuaded the Jacobite clergy of inferior 
rank, many laymen, four bishops, and the 
Archbishop of Jerusalem, to seek union 
with the Catholic Church. Ignatius was 
himself chosen Patriarch by the bishops, 
and, after being enthroned, he and his 
electors begged the pallium from the Pope. 
He nominated the ae Bishop of Baby- 
lon his Procurator at Rome. Meantime, 
the rest of the Jacobites had chosen 
another Patriarch. Ignatius, whose elec- 
tion had been confirmed by the Pope in 
1783, was driven from Mardin and took 
refuge at Kesrevan, in the Lebanon, where 
he founded the monastery of Sajideh el 
Sharféh (Sta. Maria Liberatrix), which 
Pius VI. took under his protection in 
1787, He died in 1800, was succeeded 
by Ignatius Michael Daher (resigned 
1810); by Simon (resigned 1818); by 
Ignatius Peter Giarve, elected 1820, but 
not confirmed, on account of the strife 
which had broken out, till 1828. Pro- 
gress was made owing to the conversion 


1 So Silbernagl, p. 809. Hergenrdther (p. 
5) says the Capuchins comverted Achigian, 
Jacobite bishop of Meppe. in 1650. 

2 So Sibernagl. ergenrither (Joe. cit.) 
cals him “ Dionysius Michael Giarve.” 
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of the Jacobite Archbishop of Jerusalem, 
Gregory Hyza, and his vicar-general, 
Ignatius Antony Sambiri, in 1827. In 
1830 a firman of the Turkish Government 
recognised the Catholic Patriarch, Ignatius 
Peter Giarve, as independent of the Ja- 
cobites. In 1854 Pius LX. preconised 
Ignatius Antony Sanctiri! as patriarch 
of the Syrians, and ruled that he should 
reside at Mardin. In 1840 the number 
of Catholics belonging to the Syrian rite 
was reckoned at 30,000, but it 1s said to 
have increased considerably since then, 
many conversions having been made by 
the Capuchin Castells (1860, Apostolic 
delegate in Mesopotamia, Lesser Armenia, 
and Persia; 1866, Archbishop of Mar- 
cianopolis; d. 1873), The Syrian Pa- 
triarch Ignatius Philip Harcus (d. 1874) 
was present at the Vatican Council. The 
Patriarch is chosen by the bishops. He 
is enthroned during Mass, receives the 
pastoral staff, takes the oath of obedience 
to Pope, and makes the profession of faith 
prescribed for the Orientals by Urban VILL 
in 1642, He sends these formule, sub- 
scribed and sealed, to Rome, and deputes 
& priest or monk to beg the pallium. He 
has jurisdiction over all Catholics of his 
rite in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt. 
He is himself immediately subject to 
Propaganda, and to the Vicar-Apostolie 
of Aleppo, as Apostolic Delegate. He is 
entitled Patriarch of Antioch. 

The diocese of Aleppo is governed 
immediately by the Patriarch, who is also 
administrator of the diocese of Jerusalem, 
‘There are, besides, the dioceses of Beyrout, 
Damascus, Diarbekir, Emesa or Horus, 
Mardin, Mosul, Keriatin, Tripolis.? The 
Syrians have two monasteries on the 
Lebanon, that of I:]-Sharféh, already mene 
tioned, that of St. Ephrem, and a third, 
that of Mar-Behnam, north-east of Nime 
rud. They are not, however, monasteries 
in the strict sense, but only houses for 
communities of unmarried secular priesta, 
‘The first two serve as clerical seminaries. 

(From Silbernagl, “ Verfassung und 
gepenwartiger Bestand séimmtlicher 
Kirchen des Orients,” 1865, with a few 
additions from Hergenréther, “ Kirchene 
geachichte,” 1880, vol. ii. p. 639 seg., 
1010 seg.) . 

' So Silbernagl Hergenrdther (p. 1010) 
writes the name “ Sambiri.” 


2 The list in the Directory for 1888 adds 
Babylon, Alexandria, and Geaur. 
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TABERNACLE. [See ResERva- 
TION oF THE Hoty Evc#anist. } 

TABORITES. [Sce BosEMIAN 
BRETHREN, 

TANTUM ERGO. 
Langua, under Lyans.]J 

TE DEUM. A hymn in the form of 
@ psalm, recited at the end of Matins on 
all feasts except Innocents’ Day, and on 
all Sundays except during penitential 
seasons. 

1, Its Author and Date.—According to 
the legend, given in the so-called Chroni- 
cle of Daciua, it was sung in alternate 
verses by Ambrose and Augustine after 
the baptism of the latter. Dacius, bisho 
of Milan, died about 555, but the Chroni- 
cle which bears his name is now known 
to be a late and worthless forgery, which, 
in important ee contradicts the 
confessions of St. Augustine himself. 
As late as 1695 the story was defended 
by an Augustinian hermit, Kustachius a 
S. Ubaldo, but everyone, say the Bene- 
dictine editors of St. Ambrose (vol. ii. p. 
1410, in Migne’s reprint), “not aie 
ignorant” (non plane rudis), treats it as 3 
fable. 

Tke rule of St. Benedict (cap. 14) 
orders it to be sung after the Rurth 
responsory; this and the rule of Tiridius, 
a disciple of Cmsarius of Arles, being, 
according to Menard (“Annot. in § 
Gregor. Sacram.” p. 686), the earliest 
documents which mention it. Gavantus 
‘© J besaur.” tom. ii. § v. xix.) found it 
»ttributed, in an ancient MS. Breviary, to 
St. Abundius; Usher (see Bingham, 
“ Antiq.” xiv. il. § 9), to Nicetius, bishop 
of ‘Travea (d. ctre. 635). Abbo, an author 
of the sixth century, attributed it to St. 
Hilary of Poitiers, ‘The fact is, the author 
is absolutely unknown, but the form 
“ suscepturus hominem,” or, rather, “ sus- 
cepisti hominem,” as the older texts have 
it, points to an early date, for this expres- 
sion fell out of use after the mise of 
Nestorianiam. Daniel, in his dissertation 
on the “Te Deum” (in vol. ii. of his 
“Thesaur. IIvymnolog.”) seems to have 
established the fact that the psalm is 
based on a Greck hymn, the text of which 
he gives from an Alexandrian MS. The 
Latin is an expansion of the Greek, and 


[See Pange 


the very different forms in which the 
“Te Deum” occurs shows that the h 
dor assumed its Prin fixed form. 

2. Use asa Hymn of Thanksyiving.— 

The “Gloria in Recalda” used to be sung, 
just as the “Te Deum” is now aa ban 
“In Cap. i. Coloss.” Hom. iit.; Greg. 
Turon. “ De Gloria Mart.” i. 63 ; 
“Tn Vita Leon. LIL” vol. ii. iP: 1215, m 
Migne’s reprint). It was the “ Te Deum,” 
however, which was sung at the corona- 
tion of Charles the Bald, and even earlier, 
under Pepin, at the translation of the 
body of St. Germanus, bishop of Paris, if 
we may believe the author of the narrative 
in Surius (see Menard, loc. ett. p. 585). 

3. Use tn the Ofice.—This, in the 
roman Church, came later than its use 
on festal occasions. When Amalarius 
went to Rome inv 831 he found it was not 
sung there except “in nataliciis Pontifi- 
cum” (Amalar, “De Ord. Antiphon.” ad 
tnt. p. 1248, in Migne). On the other 
haud, the Benedictines, in the eleventh 
century, were ad Ir with singing it 
even in Lent and Advent. 

TEMPLARS. This military order 
wus founded early in the twelfth century, 
soon after the establishment of the Chris 
tian kingdom of Jerusalem, by nine French 
knights, among whom the leading spirit 
seems to have been Hugo de Payens. 
High self-denying fervour and undoubting 
faith dictated the enterprise, of whi 
the object was to levy a permanent militi 
sworn to do battle for the defence 
extension of that small area of Christian 
light and truth, pent in on all sides 
dark deserts of Mahommedan misbeli 
On the whole, the Temple—at any rate 
till within a short time before its dissolu- 
tion—reniained true to the purpose of ite 
institution. Aspirants for knighthooa 
joined it in great numbers; solemn forms 
of initiation were devised ; like a religious 
order it was organised into roe 
each containing so many preceptories an 
commanderies. The knights took the 
three vows of religion; wealth poured in 
upon them, was even thrust upon them, 
but it aggrandised the order, not the im 
dividual. In little more than gigantic | 
the nine knights had grown into a train 
army of fifteen thousand warriors. Thet 
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fervour declined, that contact with Orien- 
tal manners sometimes corrupted, that the 
respect in which they were held engen- 
dered pride, and overflowing wealth 
sometimes brought luxury alcng with it— 
all this is true; but to admit it is but to 
say that the Templars, like other men, 
felt the pressure of circumstances and 
wers subject to human frailty; it is no 
proof that their institute was either a 
mistake or a mischief. While the Chris- 
tian kingdom endured, the Templars 
fought strenuously for its preservation ; 
but the unfortunate rivalry between them 
and the Knights of St. John [Hosprtat- 
LERS} robbed the military efforts of both 
orders of much of their etlicacy. After 
the loss of Jerusalem (1187) the vassal 
Christian principalities carriel on the 
struggle, with ever dwindling fortune, for 
a century longer; and in this struggle 
the swords of the Templars, though 
with far too little amenability to 
any higher control or general plan of 
operations, were ever wielded with dis- 
tinguished bravery. At the closing 
scene of Christian power in Palestine— 
the fall of Acre in 1291—the forces of 
the besieged were commanded by the 
Master of the Temple, who was killed 
while fighting valiantly. The order then 
established itself in Cyprus, where the 
descendants of Guy de Lusignan still 
reigned, in the hope that time would 
bring some opening whereby they might 
regain their footing in the Holy Land. 
But years wore on and nothing was done. 
The Hospitallers, who had been driven 
out of Palestine at the same time as the 
Templars, still had work cut out for them ; 
wherever they were they could tend the 
sick; and their well-considered project of 
attacking Rhodes (in which the Templars 
refused to share) proved to Christendom 
that the Knights of St. John had no inten- 
tion of abandoning the conflict with Islam 
which they had been waging for two 
hundred years. The Templars, on the 
other hand, took up no definite enterprise ; 
they were so rich that they could afford 
to wait, and so powerful that they dreaded 
no attack. At once the question arose, 
What was the use of the Templars P 
Why should not the order dissolve itself, 
now that the cause of which they were 
ehampions had tailed, and that which 
they had undertaken to defend was lost 
beyond recovery? In Spain and Portu- 
al only did the order continue to be 
popular, because the knights flung them- 

ves earnestly into the national contest 
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against the Moors. Philip the cair, irri 
tated at the state and splendour which 
the Templars observed, and coveting theiz 
wealth, laid a deep plot for their destruo 
tion. An apostate Ftalian Templar and a 
French heretic, his accomplice, informed 
the king that they could make fearful 
revelations. Charges were formulated 
(1307), at the head of which was that of 
formally denying Christ and spitting on 
the cross at the time of initiation into the 
order. They were also accused of sorcery, 
of idolatry, of foul and unnatural lusta, 
of causing parts of the Oanon of the 
Mass to be omitted in their churches, of 
betraying the Obristian cause in the East, 
&c. The King caused all the Templars 
throughout France to be suddenly arrested 
on the same day and thrown into prison. 
Upon their answers to the charges made 
against them—their denials, admissions, 
re-denials, and prevarications—volumes 
have been written, but no solid result has 
been obtained. Nor can it ever be, since 
whatever confessions individual Templars 
made were extorted by torture, which 
was applied all through this trial with 
horrible frequency and severity, and were 
invariably retracted when the victims 
found themselves out of the King’s power. 
The Pope, Clement V., interfered so far 
as he dared, but too weakly and irreso- 
lutely to save them. Great numbers of 
the French knights died under the torture 
or from the effects of long imprisonment; 
about a hundred were burnt at the stake, 
on the ground that having retracted their 
confessions they should be dealt with as 
relapsed heretics. The Grand Master, 
Du Molay, after being long kept in prison 
and driven by torture te admit the truth 
of some of the charges, finally (in March 
1313) retracted those admissions and was 
burnt at the stake. The order was dis- 
solved in France, and all its wealth 
seized by the King. In England (1810) 
Edward II., at the request of the Pope, 
had caused all the Templars in the king- 
dom to be imprisoned, but their trial was 
conducted with less inhumanity, and 
though condemned, it was upon evidence 
so flimsy that in the present day a man 
could not be convicted on it of the most 
trifling offence. In Spain and Portugal 
the knights were put on their trial on tha 
same charges, but honourably and enthu- 
siastically acquitted. In Germany aiso 
they were acquitted. The Council of 
Vienne (1811) decreed the entire diseola- 
tion of the order. 


(The chief works on the history of 
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the Templars are by G. Dupuy, Jos, von 
Hammer, Havemann, Michelet [in his 


“Hist. of France”], Rayno and 
Wilke. 

TEMPTATION. [See ConcuPi- 
SCENCE. 

TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. [See 
Cuxist. } 

TEMPUS CLAUSUM. [See Low 
Sunpay. ] 

TERESIAWS. Discalced Carmelites 


of both sexes, living under the reformation 
of St. Teresa. (See CARMELITES. } 
TERTIARIES. ‘le status of a 
tertiary, that is “‘a member of the third 
order,” was originated by St. Francis 
of Assisi, who, after he had founded his 
own order, and after the order of Minorite 
nuns [Poor Ciargs], living under a rule 
rescribed by him, had been founded by 
Ee Clare, instituted (1221) a third order, 
as a sort of middle term between the 
world and the cloister, the members of 
which, men and women, should be bound 
by rule to dress more soberly, fast more 
strictly, pray more regularly, hear Mase 
more frequently, and practise works of 
mercy more systematically than ordinary 
persons living in the world. He called 
them Brothers and Sisters of Penance. 
‘They had to undergo a year's novitiate, 
and to take a simple vow to observe the 
ae They were also to abstain from 
ances and theatrical entertainments, to 
eschew all quarrelling and contention, not 
to take up arms except in defence of the 
Church or their native land, and to take 
no unnecessary Oaths. An immense num- 
ber of persons, anxious to sanctify their 
life in the world, joined the order; among 
these in the thirteenth century were St. 
‘Fouis of France and St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary. Many tertiaries in course of 
time, as circumstances permitted, desired 
to take solemn vows and live in com- 
munity, while still conforming to the rule 
of the Third Order. Thus arose various 
congregations of tertiary monks and nuns 
—in Lombardy, Sicily, Dalmatia, France, 
Spain, and Portugal. One of these con- 
gations alune, the Sisters of St. Eliza- 
Pet, reckoned in the middle of the six- 
teenth century 135 convents and nearly 
4,000 members. The regular tertiaries 
were in sume cases invested by the Holy 
See with independent jurisdiction; more 
commonly they were under the govern- 
ment of the Observant or Oonventual 
Franciscans. The double aspect of the 
Third Order was noticed by Benedict XIII. 
ln the bull “ Paterna sedis,” where he 
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speaks of it as “a true and proper ord 
uniting in one seculars scattered all oven 
the world and lars living in come 
munity;” adding that it is to be distin- 
guished from all confraternities as having 
its own rule, approved by the Holy See, 
novitiate, profession, and a habit of deter- 
minate form and material. St. Elsear 
and his wife, St. Delphina, St. Roch, St. 
I:lizabeth of Hungary, St. Bridgit of 
Sweden, St. Rose of Viterbo, and Anne 
of Austria, were all members of the Third 
Order of St. Francis. In a rescript of 
recent date (1883) Pope Leo XIII. very 
warmly recommended this order to the 
careful attention of the faithful in every 
part of Christendom, as one most suit- 
able to be embraced by seculars who 
sincerely desire to live nearer to God. 

‘he Dominicans also had their Third 
Order, founded by St. Dominic himself, in 
what year is uncertain. These Penitents 
bound themselves to labour for the re- 
covery and preservation of Church rro- 
petty: The glorious St. Catherine of 

jenna was for the greater part of her 
life a member of the Third Order of St. 
Dominic; St. Rose of Lima also belonged 
to it. The Augustinian Hermits estab- 
lished a Third Order at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. The ee 
was followed by the Minime (1501), the 
Servites, the Curmelites, and the T'rap- 
ists, 

: There are in England at the present 
time nine convents of Dominican, and 
an of Franciscan, Sisters of the Third 

er. 

TESTAMENT. (See W111] 


TEUTOMIC ENIGHTS. [Seo 
Missions, Thirteenth Century. | 
THEATINES. This congregation of 


“‘ Regular Clerks,” the first that had been 
so designated, derived its name from 
Theate, or Chieti, of which John Peter 
Caraffa, one of its founders, was bishop. 
The idea of its institution arose in the 
mind of St. Oajetan, a native of Vicenza, 
who having made his legal studies with 
great distinction at Padua, was appointed 
poten apostolic in the Roman Ouria. 

e became a fervent member of the con- 
fraternity of the Divine Love; and 
thirsting more and more for the salvation 
of souls, he resigned his office, and took 
holy orders. Family affairs caused him 
to return to Vicenza, whence he proceeded 
to Venice, and laboured there for a con- 
siderable time. On the advice of his com 
fessor he again fixed his abode at Rome. 
The reform uf the lives of Christians, and 
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ially of the irregularities too common 

at that time among the clergy, presented 
itself to him as the object to which God 
willed him to devote his life. Meeting 
with Bishop Caratia, who at the time was 
thinking of renouncing his preferments 
and joining the order of Camaldoli, St. 
Cajetan persuaded him to take part in 
the holy enterprise which he had matured. 
Two other men of piety and experience, 
Paul Consighieri and Boniface de Colle, 
joined them; and these four, renouncing 
whatever benetices they had, founded the 
Theatine congregation in 1624. It was 
approved by Clement VII. the same year, 
in a brief which permitted them to take 
tle three ordinary vows, elect a superior, 
receive new eben and frame statutes, 
imparting to them at the same time the 
Pe of the canons of St. Jolin 
Ateran, They embraced a more than 
Iranciscan poverty, for they bound them- 
selves not only to have no property or 
rents, but to sietain from asking for alins, 
being persuaded that the providence of 
God and the unsolicited charity of the 
faithful would sufficiently supply their 
wants, Carafe was elected the first 
superior; at the end of three years he was 
succeeded by St. Oajetan. Ly degrees 
the value of their services was recognised 
and their numbers increased. St. Cajetan 
died in 1647; Caraffa, having been ele- 
vated to the cardinalate in 1536, was 
elected Pope in 1555, and took the title of 
Paul IV. ‘The congregation received 
many favours and made signal progress 
during his pontificate. Besides numerous 
houses in Teaty: they established them- 
selves in Spain, Poland, and Bavaria; 
with the aid of Cardinal Mazarin they 
opened a house at Paris. ‘The learned 
Cardinal Thomassi and Father Ventura 
belonged to this congregation, which at 
the present day appears not to be found 
out of Italy. The Theatine nuns were 
founded by the B. Ursula Benincasa, who, 
having been suspected of being a visionary 
and a deluded evrtattca, was declared by 
St. Philip Neri to be a soul truly en- 
lightened by God; she died in 1618. 
(Eslyot.) 

THEODORS OF MOPSUESTIA. 
See NesroriaNIsM; [:pHesvs; and THREB 
HAPTER. | ; 

THEODORET. (See Epnesvs; 
CuHatcepon; and THREE CHAPTERS. 

THEOLOGICAL VIRTUES. 
Farra, Horr, Onakiry.] 

THROLOGUS, THEOLOGAL, [Seo 
Cawom TuHxrotocian.} A correction, 


See 
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however, is required in that article; the 
Council of Trent (seas. v. De Ref. c. 1), 
while decreeing that lecturers on theology 
and Holy Scripture should be attached to 
all cathedral and collegiate churches 
existing in populous and important places, 
did not insist on their being members of 
the chapter. But in practice such lecture- 
ships are nearly alwaye held by canons of 
the chapter. 

THEOLOGY. (See Doemario, 
Mora, MysticaL Deere ee 

THUVPASCHITE, [Sco [RISaGion 
and MonopHysiTE. | 

THOMAS, ST., CHRISTIANS OF. 
A name given to Christians on the Malabar 
Coast who were once all Nestorians, then 
all, nominally at least, Catholics, at pre 
sent partly Catholic, partly Jacobite or 
Monophysite. ‘Tho name is supposed to 
come from St. Thomas the Apostie, who, 
according to their legendary account, led 
them to Christian belief; others explain it 
as referring to a ‘Thomas of Cananes,' who 
is said to have come to the Malabar Coast 
with authority from [ustathius of An- 
tioch. Assemani, however (“ Bibliothec. 
Orient.” tom. iil. p. 2, p. 442), puts this 
latter Thomas four aad a half centuries 
after Eustathius. Be their origin as it 
may, the Christians of Malabar (Make, €v@a 
TO TWéerept yiverat) are mentioned by Cosmas 
Indico-pleustes (“Topograph. Christ.” 
lil. p. 169; xi, p. 446, ed. Migne), and 
at that time—viz. A.D. 522—they were in 
communion with the Nestorian patriarch, 
for Cosmas says they had a bishop ordained 
in Persia. King Alfred is believed to have 
sent the Bishop Swithelm of Sherborne on 
an enibassy to the shrine of St, ‘Thomas in 
India (‘Turner's “ Anyvlo-Saxons,” vol. 
ii. p. 145 8eq.). Marco Polo in the 
thirteenth century speaks of them, and 
Vasco di Gama in 1498, or at all events 
on his second arrival in 1502, found them 
numbering 200,000 souls (Howard), 
They were Nestorians, using the Syriac 
language and the three Nestorian liturgies, 
with a fourth, that of Diodorus (Howard), 
The Portuguese endeavoured by very 
cruel means to unite them to the Church, 
and did produce an external submission. 
In 1599 Menezes, archbishop of (Goa, 
sumoned them to a synod at [)iamper, 
a few miles S.B. of Cochin. They were 
allowed to retain their chief Syriac liturgy, 
that of SS. Adeus and Maris, but striking 
alterations were made after the Roman 
pattern—e.g. the elevation of the host was 


1 So Howard. Assemani calls him Cana, : 
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iutroduced, and the invocation common to 
ali Eastern liturgies was placed before the 
ati of institution. jake carer 

a suprem was sole accepted, 
sais to the Nestorian fetiarch 
renounced, and Nestorius anathematised. 

The episcopal see was moved from 
Angalamalé to Cranganore on the coast, 
eo as to make it more accessible to the 
Portuguese. Menezes ordered their books 
to be burnt or in certain cases expurgated, 
and he did his work so thoroughly that 
no one has succeeded in finding a copy of 
their liturgy as it was before the Roman 
alterations. Four Portuguese or Spanish 
bishops in succession were set over them, 
the first of them being Francis Roz, a 
Jesuit. ee Fi 

These poor people ca very li 
about Nestoria who they had mat seen, 
but they hated the Portuguese, whom 
they had. No sooner did the Portuguese 
settlements pass into the hands of the 
Dutch, who expelled the Jesuita, than 
about half the Malabar churches ceased to 
be Catholic. At this time, in 1655, after 
fruitless endeavours to get a bishop from 
Osiro, they succeeded in obtaining a visit 
from the Jacobite' Gregory of Jerusalem, 
who consecrated a native metropolitan. 
They adopted the Syriac liturgy of St. 
James from the Nonophysites, Bo judge 
frum a very interesting tract by Philipos, a 
echismatic chorepiscopus of Malabar, trans- 
lated and published in 1869 by his friend 
the Rev. G. B. Howard, they have adopted 
the Monophysite tenets, the opposite ex- 
treme from their old error, in good earnest. 
In many ways, however, the tract of this 
chorepiscopus witnesses to Catholic doo- 
trine. Its statements on the sacrifice of 
the Mass, the real presence, obligatory 
confession, extreme unction, prayer to the 
saintsand for thedead, areentirely Catholic. 
The Schismatics refused in 1806 to enter 
into communion with the Church of Eng- 
land on account of the uncertainty of An- 

lican ordinations (Howard, p. 157). The 
Metropolitan has civil as well as eccle- 
siastical authority. He electa and con- 
secrates his coadjutor and successor. The 
clergy are married ; they say Matins and 
Vespers daily in the church, but are free 
to follow secular trades, Silbernagl gives 
(a.D. 1865) their number as 70,000, 

1 Mr. Howard is at a loss to know the 
authority for the statement that a Jacobite 
bishop went to India in 696. The authority 
ls Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch Alex. The 
whole matter is discussed by Assemani, Bibli- 
lb ee eeqg., who argues that 


Ethiopia, not in our sense, is meant. 


: THREE OHAPTERS 


The united Christians of St. Thomas 
epee shone Sale i Nog subject te 
e Vicar-Apostolic of Verapoli. They 
have 339 priests, 182 inferior clerics, 114 


parishes a 167 Sake and a Apa 
semin ey use the Syriac liturgy. 
which they inherited from the Nestoriane, 


and hence are reckoned as belonging to 
the Chaldean rite. (Assemani, “Bibliothee, 
Orient.” iv. P. 2; Silbernagl, “ Kirchen 
dea Orients”; the Rev. G. B. Howard 
(an a fe cle n), “TheChristians 
of St. Thomas and their Liturgies,” 1864; 
“The Syrian Christians of Malabar,” by 
Edavalikel Philipos, a aa &c., at 
hy Mee edited by G. B, Howard, 

THomrisMt. [Sco Doamario Tamo- 
Loay; also Scorists. | 

THREE CHAPTERS. The con- 
demnation of the three chapters’ means 
the condemnation of (1) Theodore af 
Mopsuestia, his person, and his writi 
(2) of Theodoret’s writings against O 
and the Ephesine Oouncil, (8) of a letter 
from Ibas to Maris the Persian, alsc 
against Cyril and the Council. Theodore 
anticipated the heresy of Nestorius, Ibas 
and Theodoret were indeed restored at 
Chalcedon, but only after they had given 
orthodox explanations and shown that th 
were free from Nestorianism. Hence, 
was quite possible tocondemn the Nestorian 
or semik Nestorian error of the “thres 
chapters” without falling into the oppo 
site error of Eutychianism and rejecting 
the definitions of Chalcedon. The Emperor 
Justinian was led chiefly by Theodore 
Ascidas, archbishop of area, and by 
Theodora his empress, to believe that the 
condemnation of the three chapters would 
serve to reconcile the Monophysites in 
Egypt, and strengthen the unity of the 
Eastern Empire. In fact, the Severian 
Monophysites had raised objections to the 
Council of Chalcedon on the ground that 
there Ibas and Theodoret had been 
declared orthodox. (Mansi, viii. 829.) 
Accordingly, in 544 an edict of Justiniae 
condemned the three chapters, and at the 
same time maintained with Pope Leo the 
orthodox doctrine that there are two 
natures in Ohrist. This edict was ao- 
cepted by the four Eastern Patriarc 
but opposed in Africa, where Facundus 
Hermiane led the opposition, in Llyria, 

} Properly speaking, the x«$dAue are the 
diopoaltlons containing ‘the condemnation, not 
the condemned matter. But in later im 
edicta, the Acts of the Fifth Council, and Papal 
letters, the term always has the meaning give 
in the text. Hefele, Concil. ii. p. 800. 
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Dalmatia, and by Pope Vigilius, who 
was summoned that same year to Con- 
etantinople. 

There the Pope changed his mind, 
and in his “ Judicatum” of 548 anathema- 
tised the three chapters (Mansi, ix. 181.)' 
This “ Judicatum” excited great opposition 
in the West, particularly in Africa, where 
Pope Vigilius was excommunicated in a 
Oounnct! of Oarthage, a.p. 550 (Elefele, ii. 

. 881). Besides Facundus, the Africans 
tius, Ferrandus, and the deacon 
Liberatus (“ Breviar. causs Nestor. et 
Eutych.”) wrote in defence of the three 
chapters. That same year Vigilius with- 
drew his“ Judicatum” (Mansi,ix. 163), and 
agreed to let the matter rest till a 
council] could meet. But, probably in 
551, Justinian, without waiting for the 
council, published another ecict against 
the chapters (dpodoyia xara ray rpenv 
acpadaiwy, Mansi, ix. 537-582), and the 
Pope, who would not approve it, was 
subjected to cruel outrage, and at last 
fled to the Churct of St. Euphemia at 
Chalcedon. In the negotiations between 
Pope and Emperor, the former gave and 
then withdrew his cunsent to the meeting 
of a council from which the Africans were 
to be excluded. The council (see Cox- 
@TANTINOPLE) met in 553, and to it, on 
May 14, 553, Vigilius sent his “ Consti- 
tutum,” in which he censured sixty 
ioe apa of Theodore, but strictly for- 

@ any personal condemnation of him, 
or any censure of the writings of Ibas 
and Theodoret (Mansi, ix. 61-106). The 
council did precisely what the Pope had 
forbidden, and on December 8, 553, the 
latter declared in a letter to Eutychius of 
Constantinople that “ Christ had removed 
the darkness from his mind,” that “ it 
‘was no shame to admit and retract error ”’ 
after the example of St. Augustine, and 
eccordingly he condemned the three 
chaptera, just as the council had done 
(Mansi, ix. 413-20). He repeated the 
same docision in his second “ Consti- 
tutum”’ of February 23, 554, which ends 
with an anathema of the three chapters 
and those who defend them (Mansi, 457— 
488). Vigilius died on his way home at 
Syracuse in 554 or January 555. HTIis 
successor, Pelagius I., also approved the 
acts of the F ifth Council, which, how- 
ever, was bitterly opposed in Asia, North 
Italy, Gaul, Spain, and Britain. The 
Africans, except a few who were exiled 

’ Only ents of this document remain 


in their authenticity. See Hefele, Concil. ii. 
@ &21, node. 
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or imprisoned, gave way in 559, Milan 
was in formal schisin till the publication 
of the “Henoticon” by Justin IL. in 
571. It was in Istria that the schism 
was most obstinate. In 6807 the Bish 
of Aquileia-Grado and tl.ose cf his 
suffragans who were in the imperial 
territory were reunited to the Church. 
On the otker hand, those suffragan bishops 
who were subject tothe Lombard king or 
to the Duke of Frjuli set up a schismati- 
cal patriarchate at Old Aquileia. Soon 
after the Popes granted the title of 
Patriarch to the Bishop of Aquileia- 
Grado. The schism continued till the 
Council of Aquileia in 700. After the 
union the two Bishops of Old Aquileia 
and Aquileia-Grado were both allowed to 
retain ih title of Patriarch. The Patri- 
archate of Grado was transferred to 
Venice in 145], and sti!! continues. The 
Patriarchsof Old Aquileia, after itadestruc- 
tion, transferred their see to Udine, and 
the title was abolished by Benedict 
XIV. in 175] at the request of Austria 
(Hefele, ii. p. 923). 

(Chiefly from Hefele, “ Concil.” vol. ii. 
Ballerini, “ De Primat.” cap. xv. § x. 38, 
argues that Vigilius did not issue contra- 
dictory definitions on the faith, but simply 
changed his mind on a matter of expedi- 
ency, and this of course is the only theo 
consistent with the definitions of the Vati- 
can Council. Bossuet [‘‘ Déf. Cler. Gall.” 
P, iii. lib. vii. cap. xx.], though he urges the 
history of A ee as an argument against 
Papal infallibility, still slows thet the 
Pope and his opponents “de summa fidei 
facile consentiebant ;” adding, however, 
“omnino ad fidei causam questio per- 
tinebat.” The attempt of Vincenzi (“ Vigil. 
Orig. Justin. Triumph. in Syn. V. Roma," 
1865] to deny the most patent facta and 
treat some of tho chief documents as 
forgeries, is unworthy of serious notice.) 

THURIBLES (Gupcarnpioy, thimiamae 
terium, pera 4 must be as old as the 
use of incense in the Ohurch (see that 
article), and Anastasius in his Life of 
Sylvester (n. 36), says Constantine pre- 
sented two thuribles of pure gold, weigh- 
ing thirty pounds, to the Lateran Chureh, 
besides one of gold set with gems for the 
baptistery. Evagrius (“H. K.” vi. 21) 
mentions a thurible sent by Chosroes to 
the shrine of St. Sergius. But thuribles 
in their present form—t.e. with chains 
attached—do not occur, according to 
Martigny (“ Dict. des Antiq. Chrét.” art, 
Encensotr), before the twelfth century. 

Our word “boat” for the vessel im 
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which the incense is carried answers to 
the Low Latin navicula, which had the 
same meaning «(Ducange, sub voc.), and 
to the French navette; Ital. navicella. 

TIARA. A cylindrical head-dress 
pointed at the top and surrounded with 
three crowns, which the Pope wears as a 
symbol of sovereignty. The word (ridpa) 
occurs in the classics to denote the Persian 
henad-dress, particularly that of the “ great 
king.” In the Vulgate it is a synonym 
of edaris and mitra, and is used for the 
turban of: the high priest (MRI¥P» Exod. 
XXVviii. 4), or of the common priest (AY}I%» 
86. 40.) Till late in the middle ages tiara 
was @ synonym of mitra, a bishop's 
mitre, regnum being the word for crown 
(Ducange, sub voc.). 

The whole history of the Papal Tiara 
is uncertain. Nicolas I. (858-867) is 
said to have been the first to unite the 

rincely crown with the mitre, though the 
liandists think this was done before 
his time (Bollandists, “ Thesaur.” vol. il. 
p- 823, quoted by Hrfele). ‘The commor 
statement that Boniface VIII.(about 1300) 
added the second crown is false, for Hefele 
shows that Innocent III. is represented 
wearing the second crown in a painting 
older than the time of Boniface. Urban 
V. (1362-70) is supposed to have added 
the third crown. ‘he tiara is placed on 
the Pope’s head at his coronation by the 
second cardinal deacon in the loggia of 
St. Peter’s with the words, “ Receive the 
tiara adorned with three crowns, and 
know that thou art Father of princes and 
kings, Ruler of the world, Vicar of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” At ceremonies 
of a purely spiritual character the Pope 
wears the mitre, not the tiara. (Hefele, 
“ Beitriige,” vol. ii. p. 236 seq.) 

TITHES. Tithes are commonly de- 
fined as “the tenth part of all fruits and 
profits justly acquired, owed to God in 
recognition of his supreme dominion over 
man, and to be paid to the ministers of 
the Church.” ey were paid by Abram 
(Gen. xiv.), vowed by Jacob (Gen.xxviii.), 
and regulated by the Mosaic law (Exod. 
xxii.; Ley. xxvii.; Numb. xviii.). Inthe 
early Christian ages the free-will offerings 
of the faithful supplied what was neces- 
sary both for the Divine worship and the 
support of the clergy; but as the convere 
sion of the Western nations proceeded, a 
more permanent provision was seen to 
necessary. In a canon of the Second 
Council of Macon (585) occurs the first 
express mention of the Christian obliga- 
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tion of paying tithes.' They began to be 
penerally fendered in the eighth century 
not earlier. In 855, Ethelwulf, king o: 
Wessex, father of Alfred, “ sr bes the 
tenth part of his land all over his king- 
dom for the love of God and his own 
everlasting weal.”’* The tithe of the 
roduce, not the tenth part of the land 
itself, is certainly here intended. Many 
authors, both Catholic an@? Protestant, 
have imagined that the proportion iteelf 
of 1 in 10 was fixed by a Divine pre- 
cept for ever as that part of our sub- 
stance which God requires to be devoted 
to Him; and mystical reasons have been 
invented to account for this. This belief 
is now less commonly held. Cardinal 
Soglia speaks of the tithe as “a certain 
part, not the tenth part; for it is some- 
times greater, sometimes smaller, accord 
ing to the custom of different places.” ® 

Tithes are of two kinds, preedial and 
personal. Preedial are those receivable in 
respect of the annual crops, corn, wine, 
oil, fruit, &c., and of the increase of cattle, 
including milk and cheese, These last are 
called by some “ mixed ” tithes, but the 
distinction appears to be unn ; 
Great tithes are of corn, wine, and oil; 
small tithes, of vegetables and fruits. 
Personal tithes are receivable in respect 
of the profits of trade and industry. 
Property acquired on the title ot gift, be- 
quest, or inheritance is not itself tithe 
able; but its annual increase, so far as it 
is produced by nature or human industry, 
is 80. 

Tithes were originally paid to the 
bishops, but with the erection of sepnrate 
benetices the right to them passed to the 
ade priesta, in whom it is now vested 

y the common law of the Church. Free- 
dial tithes are due to the parish in which 
the farm lies, or in which the animals are 
ordinarily fed; personal, to that in which 
the tithe-payer is bound to receive sacra 
ments. 

Exemption from tithe may be obtained 
by Papal privilege, by prescription, by 
custom, or by convention. The Popes in 
former times often granted the tithes of 
certain places or districts to princes or 
nobles who had rendered eminent services 
to the Church, and allowed them to trans- 
mit the same to their successors. Bishops 
used to grant tithes to laymen for similar 
reasons; but this was restrained by the 
Third Council of Lateran (1179), which 


Fl Hist. Eccl. xxxiv, 


5 Inst. Can., vol ii. 8. 
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erdered that no alienation of tithe be made 
by a bishop without the consent of the 
Pope. Prescription can only confer ex- 
emption, as against a parish church, if it 
be proved to have existed forty years, 
and to rest on some title, or if—without 
a title—it can be shown to be immemorial. 
Against other churches (monasteries, chap- 
ters, &c.), a shorter prescription is sufti- 
cient. [Prescription.] Custom differs 
from prescription in that it atlects places 
or countries, while prescription affects in- 
dividuals. By custom, “ personal and 
mixed tithes have almost everywhere be- 
come obsolete, and praedial also, in many 
places, eapeciaily wherecompetent revenues 
of a different kind have been assigned to 
the parish churches.” On the other band, 
“the law of tithes can never be abrogated 
by prescription or custom, if the mirister 
of the church have no suitable and sutfli- 
cient provision from other sources; be- 
cause then the natural and Divine law,’ 
which can neither be abrogated nor anti- 
quated, commands that the tithe be 
paid.”* . (Spelman, “Of Tythes,” Envy. 
Works, 1723; Ferraris Decima; Soglia, 
“Inst. Can.”) 

TITLE TO ORDERS. According to 
the ancient law, no secular cleric could be 
admitted to holy orders except titwo bene- 

§; that is, he was required to show 
that he had been nominated to a benefice 
(of which he would have undisputed pos- 
seesion) sufficient for his decent main- 
tenance (Conc. Tr. xxi. De Ref. c. 2). 
The same decree of the Council of Trent 
which lays down this general principle 
names two other titles to ordination as 
exceptionally admissible—that which con- 
sists in the possession of sufficient private 
property (¢ulus patrimoni), and that 
which depends on a guarantee to the or- 
dinand by some solvent person or persons 
of an annual sum sufficient to maintain 
him, in the event of the failure or with- 
drawal of ecclesiastical resources (titulus 

jonte). A fourth a to orders (titu- 
atts) was, and is, the povert 

pro ieaeye those who have talon abletin 
vows in any religious order; since this 
verty (as was shown in the article 

ELIaI0ous PROFESSION), .while it debars 
the professed from possessing any private 
income, guarantees to him a maintenance 
for life on the part of the religious house or 
order of which he is amember. Benefices 
having now ceased to exist over a large part 


1 Namely, that “they who preach the 
goepel shuaild live of the gospel.” 
Soglia, vol ii. 12 
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of Europe, one of the other titles noticed 
by the Council is now, under the name of 
“titulus mense,” generally required im 
German countries. The titulus mensa is 
“the legal undertaking of a third person 
to provide for the sutticient maintenance 
of a clerk in major orders, in case of, and 
during, his incapacity to discharge his 
functions.” (Wetzer and Welte.) 
Again, the pupils of certain seminaries 
—as of the allete of Propaganda at 
Rome—and candidates for orders where 
the Catholie Church is cireumstanced 
as in Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
U.S.,may be ordained titulo seminarit, 
or missionts, The acceptance of this last- 
named title imposes on the bishop the 
responsibility of providing for the aupport 
of the ordinand if he shall become ine 
capable of discharging his functions, 
whether it be without fault (emeritus), 
or through his own fault pe sabileran 


Ferraris, Zitulus, § 31; Wetzer and 
vVelte.) | 

TITULAR BISHOP. [See BisHor 

IN Partipus INFIDELIUM.] The political 


condition of the eastern and southern 
shores of the Mediterranean has for some 
time been such as to allow of the existence 
of flourishing Christian communities in 
many places where formerly Mussulman 
bigotry would have rendered it impossible, 
These countries are no longer “ partes in- 
fidelium,” in the full sense of the words, 
His Holiness Leo XIII. has therefore, by 
a recent decision, substituted the phrase 
“ Titular Bishop ” for “ Bishop in Partibus 
Infidelium.” 
TITULAR OF CHURCH. [Seo 
A name given to the 


Patron Saint. ] 

TITOULE. 
parish churches of Rome, as distinct on 
the one hand from the patriarchal churches 
such as St. John Lateran, St. Peter's, St. 
Mary Major, St. Laurence in Agro Verano, 
St. Paul's, which belonged especially to 
the Pope, and on the other from the Dia- 
conia and Oratories. Each titular church 
was under a cardinal presbyter, had a dis- 
trict attached toit,and a font for baptism 
in case of neceasity, A Roman synod 
under Pope Symmachus, in 499, enu- 
merates thirty tituli served by sixty-six 
riesta. (Mabillon, “Oomm, in Ord. 

m.” ¢. 3.) 

Baronius (An. 112, n. 5) supposes the 
name to be derived from the sign of the 
cross, which “ title” marked them as be 
longing to Christ. Bingham (“ Antig.” 
vil. 1, 10), with far greater probability, 
exp'alns {he name from the fact that these 
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ehurches gave a “title of cure or denomi- 
Ration” to the presbyters who were set 
over them. 

TONSURE. The shaving of the 
crown in a circle, which is a distinguish- 
ing mark of clerics. Among some of the 
monastic orders and friars the tonsure 
leaves only a circle of hair round the 
bead; the tonsure of secular clerka, on 
the other band, issmall. The first tonsure 
is made by the bishop, in a form prescribed 
by the Pontifical, and the person receiving 
it is thereby adiuitted to the state and privi- 
leges of a cleric. (See CLERICAL STATE.) 
The bishop may confer it at any place or 
time. Mitred abbots may give it to their 
own subjects; cardinal priests to the 
clergy of their titles, and it may also be 
conferred by other priests with special 
privileges. 

The clerical tonsure, it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say, was unknown in the first 

ea of the Church. Christians were 


simply exjected to avuid vanity in dress- | 


ing their hair (Tertull. “ De Cult. Fem.” 
ii. 1), or at most to keep it short (“ Const. 
Apost.” i. 8). Ascetics and clergymen 
were thus naturally led to make a point 
of cutting their hair close. Jerome (“In 
Ezech.” xliv.) deprecates eccentricity in 
this respect, and expresses his dislike both 
of long hair and shaven heads. The s0- 
called Fourth Oouncil of Carthage (c. 44) 
simply forbids clerics to wear long hair: 
* nec comam nutriat, nec barbam. 

We have, however, clear proof that 
the clerical tonsure was familiar at least 
in Gaul during the latter part of the fifth 
and in the sixth century. For Sidonius 
Apolliuaris (lib.iv. Ep. 13) says the bishop 
Germanicus had his hair cut “ in the shape 
of a wheel” (“in rote speciem ”), and St. 
Gregory of Tours (“ Vit. Patr.” 17) re- 
lates that Nicetius was miraculously de- 
signated from birth for the clerical state, 
being born with a fringe of hair like a 
“ corona clerici.” 

The Fourth Council of Toledo (a.p. 
633, c. 41) requires all clerics to shave 
their heads, leaving only a rim of hair 
behind, and reprobates the fashion of 
making only a small tonsure, prevalent 
among heretics. 

riters of the seventh and eiglth 
centuries cictingmel three kinds of ton- 
sure. (1) The Roman tonsure, known as 
St. Peter's, which consisted in shaving 
the whole head, leaving only a circle of 
hair. It prevailed in France and Spain 
(vide supra) and in Rome (Joann. Diac. 
Vit. Greg. Magt.” iy. 83). It was only 
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late in the middle ages that this tonsure 
was lessened, and the present distinction 
between the tonsure of clerics and of 
monks or friars arose. Chardon shows 
that the large clerical tonsure continued, 
at least in some places, down even to the 
fifteenth century. But as early as 1240 
a synod of Worcester (Wilkins, “ Concil.” 
tom. i. p. 670) refers to a difference of 
size in tonsures, the tonsure being in- 
creased in size with each step in the 
sacred ministry. (2) The tonsure of su 
Paul, usual among the Fasterns, was en- 
tire. When the (ireek Theodore came to 
the see of Canterbury in 608, he had to 
wait four months and let his hair grow 
that he might receive the Roman tonsure, 
(3) The Celtic tonsure, called St. John's, 
and by its Anglo-Saxon enemies that of 
Simon Magus, consisted in shaving the 
Lead in front of a line drawn from ear to 
ear. It was adopted by the British and 
Irish Churches and the disciples of St 
Columbanus on the Continent. No ques 
tion on the comparative merits of the 
Roman and Celtic tonsures was raieed by 
St. Augustine either at the Oak or at 
Bangor; but the matter became the 
subject of violent controversy in the 
seventh and eighth centuries—e.g. at the 
Council of Whitby, A.D. 663. (Bede, 
“TI, Angi.” iii. 256, 26.) 

Iven after the tonsure was introduced 
it was never given separately, but always 
with the order of reader. Nobody could 
belong to the clerical state without at 
least a minor order, and children dedi- 
cated to God were not simply tonsured, 
but made readers, since nothing short 
of ordination to some grade of the ecele- 
siastical ministry placed a person in the 
clerical state. (hs ore, “ Evclesiast. Off.” 
ii. 1.) Then from the seventh century, 
according to Chardon, children were ton- 
sured without ordination; and in an 
ancient Ordo Romanus there is an office 
“ad puerum tonsurardum ;” and lastly, 
very much later, adults anxious to be free 
from the secular courts, &c., were ton- 
sured without any ordination. This last 
custom was of course an abuse. 

It was only gradually that the right 
to tonsure was limited to bishops, abbota, 
&e. Till the tenth century it was given 
by simple priesta, or even by laymen to 
each other. (Mabillon, “Annal. Benedict.” 
Pref. ad. Sacc. iii., quoted by Chardoa.) 
(Chiefly from Chardon, “ Hist. des Sacr. 
tom. v. p. 45 seg. 

TRacT. Verses of Scripture said 
after the Gradual (not “a form which the 
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Gradual assumes,” as Hammond supposes, 
“Ancient Liturgies,” p. 385), instead of 
the Alleluia in all Masses trom Septua- 
gesima till Holy Saturday. [Le Brun 
(“ Explic. de la Messe,” tom. i. p. 205) 
says the name meant something sung 
“tractim "—#.e. without break or inter- 
zal ee of other voices, as in responsories 
and antiphors—by the cantor alone, and 
that the theory of Durandus—viz. that 
the tract is something sung tracten, te. 
in a slow or sad voice—arose by mistake 
in the tenth century. 

TRADITION (rapdadocis) means 
properly the act of handing down, and 
thus the doctrine so handed down. In 
ts widest sense it includes all truths or 
supposed truths handed down from one 
generation to another; and in all societies 
which have no literature tradition is, 
with all its manifold imperfections, the 
great bond between the present and the 
past, and one of the great distinguishing 
marks between man and the _ brutes, 
which latter have no tradition, and there- 
fore no history. Among the Hebrews, as 
among all other nations, tradition was the 
only history till an historicai literature 
arose, but among the later Jews the word 
assumed another and a much more re- 
stricted sense. The early Hebrew tra- 
dition arose naturally before there was 
any written law or history; the latter 
Jewish tradition interpreted the written 
law and added to it! To a certain 
extent such a tradition arose of necessity, 
for the Pentateuch is a “ Corpus Juris,” 
and no system of law can remain absolutely 
unchanged. Additions and alterations 
are inevitable, as the conditions of society 
change in the course of ages, and the 
Rabbinical traditions were as defensible 
as the “ fictions” of the Roman lawvers. 
The danger, however, lay in this, that the 
law of Moses determined the relation of 
man to God, the relation of love and 
kindness between man and man, and in 
such a sphere the legal spirit is sure to 
be dangerous and even pernicious. Hence 
the charge which Christ makes against 
the Pharisees, “ Ye have made void the 
law of God by your tradition.” They 
used the same “ fictions” which lawyers 

soy to preserve the letter of a law 
which can no longer be really observed, 

1 The Halaksh is legal (from 45pm, to go) ; 
the Haggadah (from 4957, to relate) lesen- 


3 the Kabbala (from 559, to receive) mys 
tical ; the Massora (from 4p, to deliver’, is 
textual tradition. The Je“ ~“ these has a 
very real value. 
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in treating of God’s eternal law. Again, 
just as a human legislator rightly 
necessarily contents himself with regue 
peng the external actions of man, ae 
the 


ewish Scribes were apt to make 
much of outward things, little compara- 
tively of juries and mercy and truth. 
But we not mean to discuss the 
merits and demerits or the unhistorical! 
character of Jewish tradition here. We 
will only add that Josephus uses the 
same word, rapdadoots, which was adopted 
in the N. ‘Il. and in ecclesiastical writers. 
The Pharisees, he says (“Antiq.” xiii. 10, 
6), imposed many “enactments” (vopiua) 
on the people, not to be found in the 
written law; the Sadducees, on the other 
hand, rejected the “tradition of the 
Fathers” (ra é« mapadécews satépwv). 
Jewish tradition in the strict sense never 
invaded the Church. In the Judaising 
homilies which go under the name of 
Clement a false tradition is exalted at 
the expense of t! e Scriptural text, which 
ig said to have been corrupted by irre- 
ligious interpretations. (Clem. Hom. ii. 
38-39.) But this, of course, is quite 
opposed to the Rabbinical idea of tradi- 
tion. In the Clementine Recognitions, on 
the other hand, tradition is only put for- 
ward as determining the sense of Scrip- 
ture (‘‘ Recog.,” 1, 21, cf. ii. 45), a notion 
which is neither Rabbinical nor heretical, 
but Catholic. 

This brings us naturally to speak of 
tradition in the Church. So far from 
eetting tradition, as such, aside, Christ 
left his Church with no written books, 
and with nothing but tradition to guide 
it. St. Paul insists on the necessity 
of holding to the Christian tradition. 
(1 Cor. xi. 2; 2 Thess. ii, 15.) Even when 
the Scriptures of the N. T. were written 
tradition did not fall out of sight, for the 
early Christians were well aware that it 
was tradition which settled the canon of 
Scripture, and they were not unreasonable 
enough to reject tradition for Scripture, 
since the authority of Scripture itself 
was based on tradition. They knew 
very well that many barbarous nations 
furnished converts to the faith although 
they had no translations of the Bible as 
yet in their own languages, and could 


1 The common account is given in Pirke 
Avth, a a heey Fgh aie law (1.6. 
the secret and oral law, the mp Sysyw nA 
See Buxtorf, Ler. sub uc. SDD): en Buy 
and delivered it to Joshua, and Joshua to the 
elders, and the elders to the prophets, and the 
prophets to the men of the great synagogue,” 
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not therefore learn the truth from it. 
They were convinced, moreover, that 
though human tradition is in its own 
nature shifting and uncertain, the Hol 
Spirit preserved the tradition of tru 
in the Church. Add to all this the 
obscurity of Scripture, the fact that it is 
@ collection of books which never pro- 
fesses to contain the sum of Ohristian 
truth, and the appeal of the Fathers to 
tradition becomes quite intelligible. 
Hence Heresippus (apud Euseb. “ H., E.,” 
iii. 32), appeals to the “ wholesome canon 
of saving preacking; ” Irenmus and Ole- 
ment of Alexandria to the “canon of the 
truth” (“ Adv. Her.” 1 9, 4, ii. 27, 1; 
Clem. Al. “ Strom.” iv. 1, p. 564, ed. Pot- 
ter), and the “Canon of the Church ” (1%. 
i. 19, p.376'). The latter wil: uave doubt- 
ful questions decided by an appeal to the 
Apostolic churches, and considers that 
tradition would have been a sufficient 
guide, even if the Church had been left 
without any Scriptures at all (iii. 4, 1). 
Just in the same way Tertullian invokes 
the decision of the Apostolic churches 
‘“Prescr.” 17 ef passim), and (“ De 
orona,” 3) asserts the decisive authori 
of unwritten tradition, in favour, it 1s 
true, of matters of custom and ritual, but 
of custom and ritual which involved 
questions of doctrine, such, e.g., as “ ob- 
lations for the dead.” Tertullian speaks 
for Africa and Rome, Irenseus for Asia 
Minor and Gaul, Origen, the great repre- 
sentative of the early Alexandrian church, 
holds the same language. Since, he says 
(‘‘ De Princip.” § 2), there are differences 
among Christians, “let the ecciesiastical 
teaching handed down by order of suc- 
cession from the Apostles, and abiding 
till now in the churches, be observed ; 
that only is to be believed the truth 
which no way differs from ecclesiastical 
and Apostolic tradition.” 

The following are some of the testi- 
monies of later Fathers: “ It is enough,” 
says Gregory Nyssen (“ Contr. Eunom.,” 
iv.; “Opp.” vol. ii. col. 653 in Migne's 
reprint), “for the demonstration of our 
position to have the tradition which 
eomes to us from the Fathers transmitted 
as an inheritance by succession from the 
Apostles through the saints that followed 
them.” St. Basil (“ De Spir. S.” § 66): 
“Of the doctrines and decrees (xnpuy- 
udrwy = canons and decrees on discipling: 


1 Clement has also the idea of a secret and 
esoteric tradition which isa very different thing, 
and has its true analogon in Judaism, Strom. 
wi. 7, p. 771. See also Kuseb. H. £. ii. L 


“ 
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na von a from beth: teach. 
30 we have received, apportioned 
to us from the tradition of the A 
in a mysterious manner, both of which 
(se. Scripture and tradition) have the 
same force.” St. Chrysostom (“In 3 
Thess.” hom. iv. $ 14), after saying that 
the A did not hand down all by 
epistles, but much also without writi 
(sodA xai dypapes), adds: “ The one an 
the other are worthy of belief, so that we 
consider the tradition of the Ohurch also 
worthy of belief. It is a tradition: ask 
no more.” St. Epiphanius (“ Heer.” lxi. 6) : 
“We must also use ition, since all 
cannot be from the divine Script 
wherefore the divine Apostles hinded 
down some things in writings, others in 
tradition.” So, much later, St. John of 
Damascus (“De Fid. Orthodox.” iv. 16) 
supports the received doctrine on images 
by a reference to “ unwritten tradition.” 
e have passed over one Greek Father, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, because he attri- 
butes an rated importance to tra- 
dition, and speaks as if the tradition of 
_ riapebaate minal truths, not 
clearly taught even b Apostles. The 
N. T, he thinks (Orat. xxxi. § 26), 
only hinted at (vredecfe) the divinity of 
the Holy Ghost : “ Now the Holy Ghost 
dwells with us (épsroXsreveras), i 
the manifestation of himself more plain. 
If we turn to the later Fathers of the 
Latin erin nile meet ee same 
appreciation o ition. St. Augustine, 
treating of the dispute about the validity 
of heretical baptism (Contr. Bapt. 
Donat.” ii. 7), writes: “I believe it (1.¢. 
the Roman rule of accepting such bap- 
tism as hs comes from Pern of 
the A es, like many things which are 
not found in their ietinra, nor in earlier 
councils, and yet because observed by the 
whole Church are believed to have been 
handed down and commended by no 
others than by them ” (the Apostles; see 
also sb. iv. 24, v. 23). Vincent, in his first 
“‘Commonitorium ” (cap. 2), the classical 
work on the subject, argues for the 
necessity of tradition from the fact that 
the Biblo may be understood in many 
different ways, although the canon of 
Scripture is perfect, and “in iteelf suffi- 
cient, and more than sufficient, for all.” 
Here the reader may observe a difference, 
Other Fathers, and ia ape) Basil, Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, 
ook on Scripture and tradition as two 
co-ordinate authorities, each divine. To 
Vincent the authority is single, traditlop 
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act completin 
the sense of 
man (“ Via Media,” i. p. 827), points out 
that even modem “Catholic contro- 
versialists, while insisting that they need 
not prove their doctrine from Scripture, 
always do so prove it.” In other words, 
they would have no objection to admit that 
all Catholic doctrine is in some implicit 
way contained in Scripture, and to grant 
with Vincent the sutficiency of Scripture 
iliustrated by tradition. There is, on the 
contrary, a radical ditlerence between the 
Catholic belief on the necessity of tra- 
dition and the opinion of Protestants pure 
and simple that no doctrine can be an 
article of faith unless it can be clearly 
deduced without the aid of tradition 
from the sacred text. Of such a theory 
there is no trace in antiquity, except 
perhaps that Stephen Gobaras the Tri- 
theist (“ Phot. Bibliothee.” Cod. 152), 
laboured to sot Father against Father, 
apparently with the view of sapping the 
authority of tradition. Theretore the 
Council of Trent (sess. iv. De Canon 
Script.), when it teaches that the truth 
or Christ is contained partly in the Bible, 
partly in unwritten tradition received by 
the Apostles from Christ or from the 
Holy Ghest and entrusted by them to 
the Church, that Scripture and tradition 
(the latter of course only when proved 
= lise are to be reverenced alike, 
follows the express teaching of many of 
the earliest and greatest Fathers, the 
spirit of all, The advocate of private 
judgment, on the other hand, is com- 
mitted to the conclusion that the Church 
was left for a generation without any 
true and complete rule of faith, that when 
this rule was given nobody, not even the 
holiest and wisest, understood its purpose 
or use, and that when after fifteen cen- 
turies this use was understood, the rule 
intended to secure unity in faith became 
the most fertile source of strife and 
division. 

In conclusion, the difliculties which 
arise from the statements of some Fathers 
who seem to make Scripture the sole 
guide are only apparent. St. Augustine 
(* De Doctr. Christ.” ii. 9) no doubt 
allows that the things “openly stated in 


but merely determining 
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ripture, Cardinal New-, (Schism. Donat.” vy. 3) is contrasti 


Scripture, not .with Apostolic, but wit 
human tradition. St. Cyril of Alex- 
andria (Cat. LV. 17) tells his catechumens 
that he will have them believe nothing 
he tells them except he can prove it out 
of Scripture. But (1) he refers to the 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed, which 
can certainly be proved from the Bible; 
(2) he is contrasting Scripture, not with 
tradition, but with “ probabilities,” “ in- 
genious arguments” (Adywy xaracKevais), 
“inventions” of his own (etpecdoyiats). 
TRADITIONALISM. A system 
of philosophy in which intellectual cogni- 
tion, so far as the human mind is con- 
cerned, is reduced to belief in truth 
communicated by revelation from God, 
and received by traditional instraction 
through the medium of language, which 
was Originally itself a supernatural gift, 
This system is also called Fideism, and is 
a reaction from the extreme of rationale 
ism into an opposite extreme of anti- 
rationalism. De Bonald (f¢ 1840) is 
rerarded as its author. In its strictest 
form this system reduces the intellect to 
a merely receptive faculty, capable of 
acquiring knowledge by instruction, 
which comes originally from God by a 
primitive revelation given to the first 
progenitors of the human race. In its 
modified and milder form it restricta the 
absolute necessity of a traditional instruc- 
tion derived froin revelation to meta- 
physical, religious, and moral truth, 
admitting the capacity of the human 
mind to discover other intellectual truths 
by its inuate power. M. Bonnetty was 
the most conspicuous advocate of this 
modified traditionalism, which foz a 
time obtained numerous adherents among 
Catholics, especially in France and Bel- 
gium. It has been partially adopted by 
some advocates of ontologism and com- 
bined with that philosophical theory. 
There are, besides, other thinkers and 
writers whose tendency is to minimise 
the rational, and elevate towards the 
maximum the traditional element in the 
highest departments of human knowledge, 
but who cannot be classed as advocates 
of traditionatism properly so called. The 


Scripture” contain the whole sum of |-best Catholic theologians and _philoso- 


faith and morals. We have seen already 
what St. Augustine thought of tradition, 


and in this place he adds, “namely, faith ditional instruction, for the easy 


phers have always recognised the moral 
and practical need of revelation and tra- 
uisi- 


and epe,” meaning that a Christian may ‘tion of complete and certain no wledge 


find n the Bible all that he needs to of the highest truths within the sco 


of 


know explicitly in order to be saved,a|the natural intelligence and rational) 
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faculty of man, by men in general. The 
reason of this need is accidental, extrinsic, 
and to be ascribed to the actual condition 
and environment of mankind in its pre- 
sent state. The specific difference which 
places the system of traditionalism in 
opposition to this common doctrine con- 
sists in this: to wit, that it makes this 
need to be a phymcal necessity arising 
from the tntrinsie essence and nature of 
the human intellect. The former doc- 
trine has been explicitly formulated and 
promulgated by the Oouncil of the Vati- 
can in the Oonstitution “ Dei Filings,” with 
an exclusion of the latter opinion. This 
is a condemnation of traditionalism 
roper. It had been already condemned 
ty a decree of the Congregation of the 
Index bearing the date of June 11, 1856, 
and approved by his Holiness Pius IX., 
which set forth four theses to be sub- 
scribed by M. Bonnetty. These theses 
are the contradictories of several pro- 
positions extracted from his writings. It 
may suffice to cite the second and third: 

II. Ratiocination can prove with cer- 
titude the existence of God, the spiritu- 
ality of the soul, the liberty of man. 
Faith is posterior to Revelation, and can- 
not therefore suitably be alleged for 
proving the existence of God against an 
atheist, or for yous the spirituality 
and liberty of the rational soul against 
a follower of naturalism and fatalism. 

IIL The use of reason precedes Faith 
and conducts man to it, by the aid of 
Revelation and of Grace. 

The judgments of the supreme autho- 
rity in the Ohureh have been submitted 
to with docility by those Catholics who 
had adopted the theory of traditionalism, 
and the controversy respecting this mat- 
ter has come to an end. For a very full 
historical and doctrinal exposition of the 
main points in this controveray see the 
works of Oardinal Dechamps, vol. vii. 
“ Opuscules.” 

TRADITION oF 
weauwrs. [Seo Onpze. } 

TRADITORES. A name given to 
Christians who in the persecution of Dio- 
cletian gave up to the officers of the law 
“the Holy Scriptures or the vessels of 
the Lord, or the names of their brethren ” 

Concil. 1 Arel. a.p. 814, c. 18). The 
rst edict of Diocletian, a.p. 808, ordered 
the churches and the sacred books of the 
Christians to be burnt. Hence the sur- 
render of sacred books (to be burnt), and 
of vessels (ad m). The edict also 
Geprived Christians of honours and civil 
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rights, and made them, if slaves, ince 
pable of freedom. Hence perhaps bisho 
&c., were asked for the list of their floc 
though others think that the traditn 
nomiuium was & consequence of Diocle 
tian’s second edict, condemning all eccle 
siastics to prison, and requiring them to 
sacritice, The canon already quoted 
orders the deposition of all clerical tra- 
ditores, but allowed persons ordained by 
traditores to remain in office, [See Dona- 
TISTS. | 

TRADUCIANIsSm. ([Sce Sour. ] 

TRANSFIGURATION, FRBAStT 
OF (7 dyia perapdphwars rov K. I. X.). 
With the Greeks, who, like the Latins, 
keep it on August 6, it is one of the 
twelve greater feasts which come next 
after Easter in dignity (Daniel, “Ood. 
Lit.” iv. p. 239). It is mentioned in the 
Constitution of Manuel Oomnenus, and, 
of course, in the Menologies (Thomassin, 
“ ‘Traité des Festes,” p. 406). 

In the West its institution is com- 
monly attributed to Oalixtus IIT. (1455- 
538). But Thomassin (loc. cit.) shows 
that the feast is mentioned in the Mar- 
tyrology of Vandelbert (said to have 
Lved about 850); by Ildefonsus in 845, 
who says it was kept the sixth day be- 
fore the Calends of August, and was 
among the chief solemnities; and by 
Peter the Venerable in the Statutes of 
Clugny. Gregory LX. (see Bened. XIV. 
“De Fest.”) speaks of it as celebrated on 
the present day—vis. August 6, Calixtus, 
however, promoted the obeervance, in 
order to obtain the help of God against 
the Turks, by ees indulgences. He 
also institute an Office for the day, 
which was afterwards altered, in the 
hymns and lessons of the two first noc- 
turns, by Pius V. (Gavant. “De Fest. 
Aug.” § 7, 10, 6.) 

TRANSLATION OF FEASTS. 
Some account of the rules on this matter 
will be found in the article on Feasts. 
But while this work has been in p 
an important change has been mada by 
the present Pope in the Apostolic Letters, 
‘“‘ Nullo unquam tempore,” July 28, 1882. 
By the new rule, mere doubles (“ festa 
duplicia minora”), unless feasts of the 
doctors of the Church, and semi-doubles, 
if the celebration on the proper days is 
impeded by the concurrence of a greater 
feast, or of a Sunday, are not transferred. 
Instead, they are commemorated on 
the day itself at Lauds and Vespers, and 
the ninth lesson at Matins is componed 
of the two or three lessons which give 
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the history of the saint. If the solem- 
nity of the day does not admit such a 
mode of commemorating the excluded 
feast, then all notice of the latter is 
ymitted during that year, according to 
the rule ain seovidad for simple feasts 
6 In Rubric. lit. ix. n. x., lit. x. nm. viii.” 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION. [Seo 
EvcHaRrist. | 
TRAPPISTS. A branch of the 
Cistercian order; see that article. The 
founder, Armand Jean le Bouthillier de 
Rancé, born in 1626, was of a noble 
family. According to an abuse common 
in that age, the child, being destined to 
be a priest, was loaded by his father with 
preferment from his early years. ‘Though 
only ten or eleven, he was commendatory 
abbot of La Trappe and two other abbeys, 
prio of two priories, and canon of Notre 
Jame at Paris; his ecclesiastical income 
was from 15,0C0 to 20,000 livres. He 
was ordained priest in 1651 by his uncle, 
the Archbishop of Tours, whose coadjutor 
he hoped one day to become. His youthful 
worldliness was gradually shaken by a 
series of striking incidents; the death of 
@ cousin, a remarkable escape from death, 
a disappointment to his ambition in the 
assembly of the clergy, were among the 
occasions of his entering into himself, 
and recognising the nothingness of all for 
which he had hitherto liv In 1660 he 
resigned all his benetices except the abbacy 
of La Trappe; disposed of his patrimony 
for 300,000 livres; and gave the greater 
part of the money to the H6étel Dieu, or 
great hospital at Paris. He then repaired 
to La Trappe, and told the monks that 
they would thenceforth have to live by 
the rule of what was called the “ Strict 
Observance ” of the Cistercian order. La 
Trappe was an ancient monastery lying 
in ths heart of La Perche, not far from 
Séez, founded as a Cistercian house in 
1140 by Rotrou, count of Perche. It 
suffered much during the long wars with 
England, but its discipline wus still more 
fatally injured in later times by the system 
of commendation, which gave the name 
and emvuluments of abbot to some non- 
resident layman or ecclesinstic. When de 
Rancé came there in 1662, the state of 
things was deplorable; the monks had 
ceased to live in community, and if they 
met at all it was for plevsure parties; 
the buildings were going to ruin, and 
ns from without were suffered to 
ive in them. With much difficulty de 
Rancé succeeded in bringing from & 


wighbou:ing monastery some monks of 
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the Strict Observance, and in restoring 
regularity at La Trappe. Still he was not 
satistied; an ideal had been for some time 
fluating before his eyes in which were 
blended the union with God through 
contemplation and prayer, bodily morti- 
ficatiun, and severnuce from causes of 
distraction. The final result was the 
discipline of La Trappe, of which we 
take an abridged account from Hélyot. 
“In summer the religious go to rest at 
eight, in winter at seven. They get up at 
two o'clock in the night to go to Matins, 
which usuaily last till half-past four, be- 
cause they add the Office of the Blessed 
Virgin to the rezular Office, and between 
the two make half an hour's meditation. 
... After Matins, in summer time, they 
may go and rest in their cells till Prime; 
in winter they go into a common room 
near the stove, where each reads to him- 
self... .. At half-past five they say Prime, 
and then go to chapter,” which usually 
takes up half an hour. “ At seven they 
go to work; the cowl is put off, and the 
under garment tucked up; some dig, 
others riddle, others carry stones,—each 
according to the task assigned to him, for 
they are not free to chvose the kind of 
work which they like best. The abbot 
himself works, and often takes up the 
most abject sort of employment.” heir 
indoor employments, when the weather 
does not allow of outdoor labour, include 
carpentry, joinery, copying, binding, 
sweeping, and many other useful toils. 
“When they have worked an hour and a 
half they go to office; Tierce is said, fol- 
lowed by Mass; then Sext; after which 
an interval of reading in their own cells 
is allowed.” None is said at half-past 
eleven; on fast days a little later. en 
they go to the refectory, a very large 
room with a long row of tables on each 
side. The abbots table is laid for six; 
guests are entertained at it if they offer 
themselves, but this does not often happen. 
There are no table-cloths, but the tables 
are kept very clean. Each monk has his 
napkin, his mug, his knife, his wooden 
fork and spoon, which remain always in 
the same place. The repast consists of 
coarse brown bread, some vegetable soup 
mide without butter or oil, a mess of care 
rots or lentils, two apples or pears, and 
a little cider. “At or about one o'clock 
they return to work. . . . This second 

riod of work lasts from an hour and 
a half to two hours. The recall being 
sounded, every monk takes off his 
‘sabota,’ puts away his tools, pats op 
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his cowl, and goes into his cell, where he 
reads and mediates till Vespers, at four 
o'clock.” At tive a collation, consisting 
of dry bread and some fruit, with a little 
cider, is taken in the refectory. After 
collation there is a short interval in the 
cella; then the monks go to chapter and 
listen to spiritual reading till six, when 
Compline is said. At seven a bell rings 
and they go to their dormitories; they 
sleep on straw paillasses, and in their 
ordinany dress. Probably the most try- 
ing part of all the discipline is the silence, 
no monk being allowed to speak to his 
brother on any occasion. The abbot and 
the guest-master are the only persons in 
the convent who are permitted to speak 
to strangers. 

The monks of La Trappe for the most 
part resisted the sophistries of Jansenism. 
Atter the suppression in 1790 an ener- 
getic monk named Dom Augustin sue- 
ceeded in finding a retreat for himself 
and a score of his brethren in the ecan- 
ton Fribourg, where they oecupied the 
monastery of Val Sainte. From this 
centre Trappist filiations spread into 
Spain, Belgium, Piedmont, England, 
and Ireland. Mount St. Bernard in Lei- 
cestershire and the Trappistine’ con- 
vent of Stapchill in: Dorset are their 
houses in) England; in’ Ireland they 
have monasteries at Mount Melleray 
and Roserea, (Hlélyot.) In 1805 some 
monks from Clairvaux came to the 
UL S., but did not remain, going hence 
to Tracadie, Nova Scotin In 1848 a 
colony came froin Mt. Melleray Abbey 
in Ireland, and founded the Abbey of La 
Trappe at Gethsemani, Kentucky, and 
still later New Melleray Abbey, 12 miles 
from Dubuygue, lowa, was established. 


TREASURE OF MERITS. (Seo 
[NDULGENCES. ] 
TRENT, COoUNOCIEL OF. The 


general councils of the fifteenth century 
succeeded on the whole in one of the 
principal objects for which they were 
convened, that of restoring or maintain- 
ing the unity of Christendom. At Con- 
tance the great schism was c'osed; at 
Basle the difficulty with the ITussites was 
arranged; at Ferrara-Florence I’ast and 
West were momentarily reunited. [See 
ConsTancsm, BasLR, OouNcILs or.] lence 
it was natural, that when religious dis- 
sension and disturbance broke out in 
the sixteenth century, a general council 
should be eonfidentiy looked to as the 


8 The Trappiatine nuns were instituted by 
Dom Augustin (¢ 1837). 
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remedy. And yet, as Pallavicini remar 
the remembrance that the Nicene Co 
did not put down Arianism, nor that o 
Chalcedon Futychianism, with other like 
instances, might have served to moderate 
expectation and check disappointment, if 
it should prove that the great (Ecumenical 
Council of the sixteenth century, though 
inferior in no respect to any, even the 
oy greatest of its predecessors, never 
theless, far from suppressing Protestant 
ism, ushered in a long period of strif 
between Catholics and the various hete 
rodox bodies in every land—a strife ¢ - 
which the end appears to be still distant 
When Leo X. by the bull “Exsun 6 
Domine” (1520) condemned the doct1é a6 
of Luther, the latter appealed from ‘he 
judgment of the Pope to that of a gen ral 
council, The Diet of Spires (1529) in- 
sisted on the convocation of a council, 
and the Recess of Augsburg (1530), while 
forbidding religious innovation, promised 
that the case of the reforming party should 
be laid ~before the council, which the 
Emperor would induce the Pope %o con- 
vene. With most of the Protestant 
leaders this appeal was merely a device 
of controversy. Luther wrte to Me- 
lanchthon: “* We must admit the council 
in this sense, that our doctrine is true 
apart from the council, that the angels in 
heaven can change no part of it, and that 
the angel who should attempt to do s0 
ought to be put under anathema and 
excommunicated; much more then is it 
inadmissible that theEmpsro:, the bishops, 
or the Pope should judge of it.” * 
During the troublod pontificate of 
Clement VIT. A premenie it was im- 
ssible to hold the coancil; but Paul 
II. (Farnese) from tbs time that he was 
elected Pope bent al} tds energies to this 
end. He issued letters to the bishops and 
the sovereigns in 157, proposi tus 
as the place of meeting. Various difficulties 
arose, especially on the part of the Pro- 
testants; and after long negotiation it 
was agreed between Charles V. and the 
Pope that the place of meeting should be 
Trent, the ancient Tridentum, an imperial 
and episcupal city on the Adige, where 
Italy borders epee Germany, so that the 
Protestants could not say that the council, 
being held in an Italian city, would of 
necessity be unduly influenced by the 
Pope. The Papal legates were at Trent 
in 1642, but the war which had just 


1 Historia, Apparatus. 


7 Art. “ Trent,” by 0 in W 
Welte, BI ase oT 
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baer she a aber Frabieag ane a 
mpire rendered any la thering o 
bishops fm ible. The Tveaty of 
Creepy (1544) restored peace to ph te 
and the Pope immediately announced his 
intention of holding the Council. The 
Emperor gave his consent, and his brother 
Ferdinand, meeting the German Pro- 
testant Princes at the Diet of Worms 
(May 1545), endeavoured to induce them 
to accede to the general desire of Chris- 
_tendom. But they p'caded that the Pope, 
by whom the Coureil was convened, and 
who would preside in it through his 
legates, had airecdy pronounced against 
them, so that they would only go to 
Trent to hese their own condemnation 
pronourcad. Yet how could they expect 
that tha Pcpe and the Catholics would 
leave the authority of the see of Peter an 
open oucstionP To do so would have 
been taatamount to admitting that the 
Proteatunts had been justified in sepa- 
~etiung themselves from the unity of the 
CkLurch. It was therefore clear from the 
rst that no considerable body of Pro- 
testants would submit to the council; 
still the Pope hoped, and with good 
reason, that the firmer dofinition of Ca- 
tholic doctrine, and the reform of dis- 
cipline, which might be expected from 
the deliberations of the synod, would 
strengthen the position of all the Catholic 
rulers of states, and help them to arrest 
or undo innovation, whereever the mis- 
chief had not grown to an incurable 


height. 

The first session was held on December 
13, 1645. The Pope was represented by 
three legates, the Cardinals Del Monte 
afterwards Julius III.), Cervino, and 

ginald Pole. There were present four 
archbishops, twenty-two bishops, five 

enerals of orders, and envoys from the 

mperor and the King of the Romans. 
The Prince-Bishop of ‘Trent named Count 
Sigismund won Arco guardian of the 
council; its secre was the able 
Angelo Massarelli. Cardinal del Monte, 
addressing the assembly, said: “Is it 
your will, for the praise and glory of 
the undivided Trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, for the increase and exalta- 
tion of the faith and religion of Christ, 
for the extirpation of heresies, the peace 
and union of the Church, the reformation 
of the Ohristian clergy and people, and 
the putting down and oxtinction of the 
spemies of the Ohristian name, to decree 
ond that the sacred General 
\nancil of 


t begins and has begun P ” 
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The Fathers answered, “ Placet.” The 
next session was fixed for January 7, 
1546. 

Three points of great importance were 
settled soon after the opening of the 
Council, First, that the bistions should 
vote, as in the ancient synods, individu- 
ally, and not, as had been done at Con 
stance, by nations. Secondly, that the 
work uf the definition of doctrine, and 
that of the reformation of discipline, 
should be carried on simultaneously. 
Thirdly, that the style of the conciliar 
decrees should bear the impress of the 
Papal authority and presidency from the 
outset. Several bishops desired that, as 
at Constance, the Council should describe 
itself as “representing the universal 
Ohurch.” To this the levates would not 
consent, and it was determined that the 
style should run thus, “ The sacrosanct 
Synod of Trent, legitimately gathered 
together in the Holy Ghost, the three 
legates of the Apostolic See therein pre- 
siding . . . decrees,” &c. 

In the second session the Council 
regulated various matters of procedure. 
In the third (Feb. 4, 1646), the Fathers 

resent expreased their adhesion to the 
reed of Nicwa and Oonstantinople, and 
caused it to be recited before them. New 
arrivals gradually added to their numbers, 
and at the fourth session (April 8, 1516), 
the important decree on Scripture and 
tradition, rendered signally opportune by 
the irrational or fanatical opinions ou 
the subject which the Protestant press 
kad been pouring forth for many years, 
was brought forward and adopted. It 
declared that the truth and teaching of 
Christ were contained “in the written 
word and in unwritten traditions” (1 
libris scriptis et sine scrspto traditionibus), 
defined the canon of Scripture as embrae- 
ing all those books, and those only, which 
we find in the Latin Vulgate and the 
Douay Bible, and ordained that the Vule 
gate translation should be accepted every- 
where as “authentic.” In the fifth ses 
sion (June 17, 1546), at which nine arch- 
bishops and fifty bishops were present, 
the doctrine of Original Sin was detined, 
an important part having been taker in 
the previeus discussions by the Jesuits 
Laynez and Salmeron, who had come to 
the Council as papal theologians. The 
usual method of procedure was this: the 
projects of decrees on doctrine or disci- 
pline, proposed by the legates, were die 
cussed point by point in private com 
ferences of theologians and canonista, 
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and moulded into shape; they were then 
laid before general congrezations, in 
which each bishop had the right of speak- 
ing to them in his turn, and their form 
was finally settled; lastly, they were 
adopted and promulgated in public ses- 
sion. After a long interval,in the course 
of which the disturbed state of Germany 
nearly led to a prorogation of the Coun- 
cil, the celebrated decree on Justification, 
repared in numberless conferences and a 
ong series of general congregations, was 
adopted at the sixth session (Jan. 13, 
1644), By this decree the Lutheran 
errors, that man is justified by faith only, 
and that his justice consists in the impu- 
tation to him of the merits of Christ, 
were solidly confuted and demolished. 
It is generally agreed that the records 
of no former general council contain a 
theological statement which for complete- 
ness, depth, and solidity of view, for care- 
ful and precise expression, and for general 
im pressi veness aad cogency, surpasses this 
Tridentine decree. Thirty-three canons, 
sanctioned by anathemas, were appended 
to it, in the twenty-third of which the 
Council condemns the tenet that man can 
avoid all, even venial, sins throughout his 
life, “ unless by special Divine privilege, as 
the Church holds concerning the Blessed 
Virgin,” thus paving the way for the 
definition of the absolute anaes of 
our Lady promulzated at Rome three 
hundred years afterwards. The decree 
on reform passed at this session renewed 
the ancient canons requiring the re- 
sidence of bishops, and enacted new rules 
to the same end.!' 

The doctrine of Justification having 
been unanimously defined, the means by 
which the soul receives grace, or recovers 
it when forfeited, presented themselves 
for consideration. Accordingly, in the 
seventh session (March 3, 1547), the pre- 
vailing errors on the doctrine of the 
Sacraments in general were condemned 
in thirteen canons; fourteen others 
Sele and elucidated the doctrine of 

oly Baptism, three that of Confirmation. 
The necessity of intention on the part of 
the priest, at least to do what the Church 
does in a sacrament, was asserted in the 
dleventh canon, “De Sacrame:tis in 
Genere.” [See SacRamMEnts,] A decree 


} Before this session it was long debated 
whether the residence of bishops was obligatory 
jure divino or jure ecclesiastico. As the obliza- 
tion was the same in cither case, the Pope was 
of opinion that the question need not be de- 
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of reform in fifteen chapters was alee 
adopted. 

An epidemic now broke out at Trent; 
a bishop and the general of the Fran- 
ciscans died of it; and the alarm was so 
great that ten or twelve bishops aban 
doned the Council and went home. The 
legates devmed it expedient to transfer 
the assembly to Bologna, and this view 
was adopted by the majority of the 
bishops; @ minority, being chiefly those 
who were devoted to the Emperor, voted 
fur remaining at Trent. Obharles V. was 
strongly opposed to the removal of the 
Couneil, and regarded the alleged epide- 
mic a8 @ mere pretext; from that time 
there was no more cordiality betweer 
him and the Po There was much 
danger of a schism, for the imperial 
bishops would not leave Trent; but the 
danger was averted by the prudence of 
the Pope, who, though the labours in 
conference and congregation went steadily 
forward at Bologna, would allow nothing 
to be published while the circumstances 
were so critical. Seseions viii. ix. x. re- 
late merely to this busine® of the trans 
lation, On September 14, 1547, in a 
general congregation held at Bologna, the 
next session, which was to have been on 
the following day, was postponed sine 
die. In the Rollo ng May the Emperor 
published the Interim (a system of doo 
trine substantially Catholic, but contain- 
ing several important concessions to the 
Protestants), which was to be observed 
in ali the German States until the General 
Council hed completed its work. 

Paul III. died in Nov. 1549. His 
successor, Julius III., lost no time in re- 
calling the bishops to Trer¢t and the 
secand period of the Coczueil commenced 
with the eleventh session, held on May 
1, 1551, under the presidency of the 
legate, Card. Crescenzio. The Council 
was formally resumed, and the next 
session fixed for September 1, on which 
day the business was farther postponed 
to October 11, with an intimation that 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist would 
then be treated of. In session xiii. (Oct, 
11, 1651), a decree on the Blessed Sacra» 
ment of the altar in eight chapters, with 
eleven canons appended to it, was adopted. 
The orthodox and primitive belief as to 
the nature of the gift of his body and 
blood left by Jesus Ohrist to his Church 
was re-stated, and the Council (chap. iv. 
adopted the term “ transubstantiation, 
as fitly expressing the change which takes 
place in the elements upon consecration 
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The Protestants, though their various 
sects, propounded doctrines of every shade 
on the Euchuristic giit, naturally all fell 
short in their definitions of the stupendous 
reality ; and this decree has consequently 
furnished ever since a ready touchstone 
to distinguish truth and error. In Eng- 
land, down to the date of Catholic eman- 
Cipation, no one could sit in Parliament 
without firet signing a declaration against 
transubstantiation. 

The Oouncil also resolved in the 
thirteenth session to postpone the discus- 
sion on four points of Iucharistic doc- 
trine,! on which it was understood the 
German Protestants desired to be heard, 
to January 25, 1652, and meantime to 
publish a safe-conduct, pledging the public 
faith that all persons of the German 
nation, of what status or rank soever, 
should be free to come to the Oouncil, 
confer with the Fathers there, and leave 
it again, without molestation or inter- 
ference of any ki 

In the fourteenth session (Nov. 25, 
1551), the doctrine of the Sacrament of 
Penance and that of Extreme Unction 
were defined. A decree of reform was 
also passed in thirteen chapters. 

By the middle of January, 1552, a 
considerable number of deputies from 
Protestant states and cities had come to 
Trent, and they were received by the 
Council in a general congregation on the 
24th inst. Their demands, presented in 
writing, were found to be of an imprac- 
ticable character. One was that their 
theologians should have an equal consul- 
tative and deliberative voice in the Coun- 
cil with the bishops; but to grant this 
would have been to revolutionise what 
had been the unbroken ecclesiastical 
practice from the time of the Apostles. 
A new safe-conduct, expressed in more 
ample terms, was read at the fifteenth 
session. But there was no other fruit of 
all these negotiations with the Protes- 
tants, except to prove the earnest desire 
of the Pope and the bishops to leave the 
breakers of Church unity without excuse, 

At the fifteenth session (January 25, 
16552) the business which had been 
announced was postponed to March 19. 
But Lefore that day Maurice of Saxony 
jad commenced his march from Thuringia, 
Germany was full of confusion and alarm, 
and at the sixteenth session (April 28, 
Ibo2) the Fathers present adopted a 

1 Three of these related to receiving under 
both species, and the fourth to the communion 
of infants 
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decree suspending the Council for twe 
years. In May the Emperor was nearly 
surprised by Maurice at Innspruck; not 
long afterwards, disheartened and weary 
of life, he abdicated the throne, and 


retired to the monastery of San Yuste. 
Thus ended the second period of the 


Council. 

Paw IV. (Caraffa), who sat in the 
chair of Peter between 1555 and 1559, 
took no step to reassemble the Council; 
but on the accession of Pius IV. (Medici), 
it was evident that the Church had 
received a ruler whose energy in her 
cause no difficulties could tire, no resis- 
tance overcome. He published a bull on 
November 29, 1560, convening “a sacred 
general and cecumenical council ” to meet 
at Trent on Easter Day, 1561. It was 
not expressly said in the bul] that this 
was a continuation of the former Council. 
That it should ultimately so be deemed 
was the firm resolution of the Pope, and 
in this he was altogether supported by 
Spanish opinion. But the King of France 
and the Emperor Ferdinand, fearing to 
exasperate their Protestant subjects, 
whose opinions had been condemned in 
the former sessions, were unwilling to 
consent to the present Council's being 
regarded as a continuation of the last; 
they wished it to appear that all debate. 
heal were still open, and might be 

novo. Pius made two dis- 
tiuct efforta to interest Queen Elizabeth 
in the Council. Of the first we have spoken 
in a former article { FnetisH OaTHO!.1cs }; 
the second was made in 1561, when the 
Abbot Martinenghi was sent to Belgium, 
and application made on his behalf for 
leave to cross to England and lay before the 
Queen the Pope's entreaty that she would 
join the Council. The roply'to the 
application was an absolute refusal, based 
upon grounds some of which were flimsy 
enough, but such on the.whole as the 
logic of the Anglican position required. 
The real drift of the document was, that 
England had done with the Pope, and 
therefore it was useless, and migbt he 
mischievous, for ber rulers to eonfer with 
his emissaries on any subject whatover. 
Mr. Froude thinks this attitude very 
prand ; Catholics may allow that—assum- 
ing for a moment the Protestant conten- 
tion as to the Papacy to have been true— 
it was consistent and sagacious. But 
what if England, in rejecting the Papacy, 
was rejecting an integral part of Chri 


8 See it in Dodd (ed. Tierney), ti. ceoxgit 
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tianityP In that case these proceedings 
were no matter of gratulation, and even- 
tuslly could not but lead to evil results. 

But in spite of the hostility of the 
English Government, England was not 
entirely unrepresented at the Council. 
At some of the earlier sessions Cardinal 
Pole, late Bishop of Worcester, had been 
ang now, in 1662, Thomas Goldwell, 

ishop of St. Asaph, proceeding to Trent 
atter his deprivation by Elizabeth, de- 
fined with the assembled Fathers that 
ancient Catholic faith which his coun- 
trymen had received more than eight 
hundred years before. Ireland was re- 
resented by three bishops, Thomas 
)’Herlaghy of Ross, Eugene O'Hart of 
Achonry, and Donald McCongail of Ra- 
ee Mary of Scotland wrote a Latin 
otter ! in 1563, to the “ Sacrosanct Synod 
of Trent,” in which she referred the 
Fathers to her uncle, the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, for an explanation of her posi- 
tion. The Cardinal spoke on the matter 
at considerable length,* unfolding the 
ruinous state of religion in Scotland, and 
showing that the few Catholic bishops 
could not be spared from their task of 
watching over the feeble relics of Catho- 
licity. The Council replied * in terms of 
feeling and lofty courtesy. They accepted 
the Queen's excuses, condoled with her 
on the state of her kingdom, admitted the 
Cardinal of Lorraine as her envoy and 
representative, and declared that among 
the princes and rulers who in those evil 
t'mes had been bold in the cause of the 
Church of God, “ assuredly the illustrious 
name of Mary, Queen of Scotland, would 
be commended to the undying remem- 
brance of mamkind.” 

The Council was re-opened in the 
seventeenth session (January 18, 1562) 
by the Papal lezates, Cardinal Gonzaga 
of Mantua and four others, and immedi- 
ately adjourned to February 26. On that 
day a decree was adopted relating to the 
censorship of books; & committee was 
appointed; ultimately the matter was 
referred to the Pope; and the result was 
geen at last in the erection of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Index [InpEx, &c.]. 
A fresh safe-conduct, addressed not to 
the German nation only, but to all those, 
whether nations or individuals, “ who 
have not communion with us in the 


B Le Plat, vi. 48. 

7 See the abstract of his speech in the diary 
of Mendoza, a Spanish bishop (Dillinger, 
Sammlung, &c.) 

3 Le Plat, loc. ett. 
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things which are ‘of faith,” 
their safety, and entreating them to come 
to Trent, was soon afterwards published. 
Sessions nineteen and twenty were 
formal only. In the twenty-first (July 16, 
1562), the four questions on Eucharistic 
doctrine, postponed at the thirteenth 
session, were dealt with. In the twenty- 
second (September 17, 1562), the doctrine 
of the sacrifice of the Mass was detined 
in nine chapters; things to be observed or 
avoided in the celebration of the same 
were noted ; and the demand for the con- 


cession of the chalice to the laity (on 
which Ferdinand, pressed by his Bohe- 


mian and Hungarian subjects, and also 
the Duke of Bavaria, had much insisted), 
was referred to the judgment of the Po 

Disciplinary ienom of great diffi- 
culty and complexity, the satisfactory 
settlement of which required an active 
and patient interchange of views among 
the bishops and theologians of various 
countries, caused the next session to be 
deferred till July, 1568.! In the previous 
March the Cardinal of Mantua died, and 
was succeeded as legate by the able Car- 
dinal Morone, under whose prudent man- 
agement the remaining deliberations of 
the Council were swiftly and successfully 
carried through. 

In January 1568, the Anglican bishops 
had met in convocation at London, 
and adopted a code of Thirty-nine 
Articles to regulate the religious belief 
and practice of the lish people. It 
can hardly be doubted that these articles 
caine to the knowledge of the Fathere of 
Trent, and that several statements con- 
tained in them were included among the 
‘“errores nostri temporis,” against which 


1 About the time of the arrival of the Car. 
dinal of Lorraine and the French prelates (Nov. 
1562), stormy discussions took place on the 
‘urisdiction of bishops; did it come imme- 
diately from God, or from God through the 
Pope ? The Spanish bishops generally held 
the former opinion. Mendoza’s speech is inte- 
resting (Déllinger, fi. 98). That episcopal 
order was jure divino, all, he said, were agreed ; 
on the second point, relating to jurisdiction, 
“my view is that we receive it from the Sue- 
preme Pontiff.” Next day the Spanish Bishop 
of Guadix spoke vehemently on the other 
side; Cardinal Simoneta said he wondered at 
the speaker’s language; there was great ex- 
citement. The Archbishop of Granada toek 
part with the Bishop of Guadix, and protested 
avainst his being interrupted. But many 
bishops, with whom was the Cardinal of Lor 
raine, thought that at a time when the Protes- 
tants were denying the authority of bishope 
altogether, the point in dispute might stand 
over; and this view at last prevailed. 
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the dogmatic decree of the twenty-third 
session (the first held after the publica- 
tion of the London symbol) was espe- 
cially directed. Thus the twenty-fifth 
article denies “Orders” to be a “sacra- 
ment of the Gospel,” and classes it among 
those tive commonly called sacraments,’ 
which “ have grown partly of the corrupt 
following of the Apostles, partly are 
states of life allowed in the Scriptures.” 
On the other hand, the Council detines : 
“If any one shall say that Orders or 
sacred ordination is not truly and pro- 
perly a sacrament instituted by Christ 
the Lord .... let him be anathema.” 
A similar opposition of view will come 
uader our notice in other instances. 

The decree of Reformation in eighteen 
chapters, adopted at the twenty-third 
session, contained a number of important 
provisions on the residence of bishops 
and priesta, on ordinations, on the qualiti- 
cations for the priesthood, and on the 
erection of seminaries for the training of 


At the twenty-fourth session (No- 
vember 11, 156:3), the dcctrine of Chris- 
tian marriave was defined, and anathema 
eae caste on whoever should deny it to 

truly and properly a sacrament. ITere 
again the conciliar decree is in precise 
contradiction to the teaching of the 
Anglican bishops in their twenty-fifth 
article, A decree in ten chapters on the 
reformation of marriage was added. 

In the twenty-fitth and last session 
(December 3 and 4, 1563), the Council 
adopted decrees on Purgatory, on the In- 
vocation, Veneration, and Relics of Saints 
and Holy Images, and on Indulgences. 
The Anglican twenty-second article, by a 
singular choice of words, describes the 
doctrine of the Holy See on these various, 
and, in part, dissimilar subjects as “ a fond 
thing vainly invented.” The Council 
states what is necessary to be believed 
upon them all, neither confining the 
liberty of theologians by an over-precise- 
ness of definition nor asia any essen- 
tial point obscure. In the section on 
Holy Images, reference is naturally made 
to the decrees of the Second Council of 
Nicsea against the Iconoclasts. A number 
of important regulations affecting the 
religious orders were embodied in the 
decree “ De Recularibus et Monialibus ” 
(on the regular clergy and nuns). 

Since the commencement of the third 
period of the Council, the opposition of 


the Emperor and the King of France to | of in 
the view that it was acontinuation of the | chives 


a 
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former Council had gradually become 
weaker, and now the fact of continuity 
was assumed without disguise, and agreed 
to by all. The Fathers, arrived at the 
termination of their labours, agreed to 
request the confirmation of the Council in 
all its three phases from the Supreme 
Pontiff. This confirmation was given op 
January 26, 1564. It was also deters 
mined that all the decrees of the Counc 
which aflected ecclesiastical discipline and 
modified positive law should be consi- 
dered as coming into force on May 1, 
1564. 

Besides the ambassadors, the names of 
nine cardinals, three patriarchs, thirty- 
three archbishops, two hundred and thirty- 
seven bishops, eicht abbots, eight gene- 
rala of orders, and a hundred and fifty 
theologians and canonists, were inscribed 
on the attendance-roll of the Council, as 
having been present at one or more of the 
sessions, As regards nationality, the 
Italian prelates, numbering 187, consti- 
tuted more than half the Council. 

Among the prelates at Trent distin- 
guished for their virtue and learning were 
the Cardinals del Monte, Cervini, and Seri- 
ee Bartholomew de Martyribus, arch- 

ishop of Braga, Paulus Jovius, bishop of 
Nocera, Diego Covarruvias, bishop of 
Segovia, Vida, bishop of Alba, and Lipo- 
mani, bishop of Modon. Among the 
more eminent theologians were Peter de 
Soto avd Melchior Cano, Dominicans, 
Salmeron, Laynez, Le Jay, and Turriani, 
Jesuits, Michael Baius, Jansenius, Rami- 
rez, Fernandez, &c., &c. The counsel of 
his holy nephew, St. Charles Borromeo, 
was a source of strength and enlighten- 
ment to Pius IV. during the whole third 
period of the Council. 

(The voluminous literature of the 
Council is well given in Cardinal Herzen- 
réther’s “ Handbuch der allgem, Kirchen- 
geschichte,” iii, 460, Among the most 
important sources are, Sforza Pallavicini,' 
“History, &c.” in Italian, 1656, in Latin, 
Autwerp, 1673; Le Plat, “ Monumenta, 
&c.,” Louvain, 1786; Theiner, “ Diary of 
Angelo Massarelli,” 1874; Mendham, 
“Acta Concilii Trid.” 1842; Déllinger, 
“Sammlung yon Urkunden, &e.” 1876. 
The histories of Raynaldus, Gieseler, 
Menzel, Alzog, and Robrbacher, and the 
critical work of Brischar, may also be 


! Pallavicini, a Jesuit, and afterwards 
cardinal, wrote his history expressly to con- 
fute Sarpi; he had access to all the sources 
formation contained in the Roman ap 
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eonsulted. Paul Sarpi’s! “ Tistory of 
the Council of Trent,” first publislied in 
Italian at London in 1619, under the 
feigned name of Pietro Soave Polano [an 
anagram of “Paclo Sarpi Veneto ”), 
translated into French by Courayer, 1736, 
@ quite unworthy of trust.) 

The martyr :dmund Campion ($1580) 
wrote in the following terms of the- 
Council of Trent: “The Synod of Trent, 
the older it waxeth, the more it will 
flourish. Good God! what variety of 
nations! what choice of bishops of the 
whole world, what splendour of kings 
and commonwealths, what marrow of 
theologues, what sanctity, what weep- 
ings, what fasts, what academical flowers, 
what languages, what subtilties, what 
labour, what infinite reading, what riches 
of virtues and studies, did fill up that 
majestical sacred place!” (Quoted in 
Brent's English version of Sarpi’s history, 
ond. 1640.) 

TRICERIOW AWD DICERIOWN. 
Candlesticks with three and two lights 
signifying respectively the Trinity and two 
natures of Christ, used by Greek bishops 
in blessing the people. pene “ Thesaur, 
Liturg.” tom. iv. p. 882. 

TRINITARIANS. This order was 
founded at Rome in 1198 by St. John of 
Matha, a native of Provence, and an aged 
French hermit, Felix of Valois, in order 
to redeein Christian captives out of the 
hands of the infidels. Affairs in the 
Fast had taken an unfortunate turn; 
Jerusalem had fallen into Saladin’s 
hands, and great numbers of Christian 
soldiers were in captivity, which, with 
Mabommedans, was equivalent to sla- 
very. ‘he dangers of every kind which 
beset these unfortunates were what 
moved the holy founder to make a great 
organised effort for their relief. The 
order was sanctioned by Innocent III.; 
the rule was that of St. Austin with par- 
eicular statutes; the diet was of great 
austerity ; the habit, at least in France, 
was a soutane and scapular of white serge, 
with a red and blue cross on the right 
breast. The first monastery was at 
Cerfroy, in France; this continued to be 
the mother house till the Freuch Revolu- 


1 Sarpi was a Servite friar and theologian 
to the republic of Venice; but under the frock 
and outward demeanour of a religious secretly 
intrigued to introduce Protestantism into the 
Republic. Pallavicini gives a list of 861 falsi- 
fications or misrepresentations of fact in his 
history, of which Bossuet wrote that it was the 
work not so much of the historian as of the 
epen enemy of the Council 
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tion. The work was with he 
energy; John the Englishman and Wilk 
liam the Scot, two of the earliest fol. 
lowers of St. John, were sent to M 

where they negotiated (1200) the ran- 
som of 186 captives, and restored them 
to their friends. It was a funda:uental 
rule of the order that at least one-third 
of its revenues should be set apart for the 
work of redemption. At Tunis, a short 
time after the success in Morocco, the 
saint, having redeemed 120 captives, 
embarked with them in a ship bound for 
Ostia. Some Mahommedans ed the 
vessel, took away the rudder, and tore 
the sails to ribands; but St. John is said 
to have hung his cloak and those of his 
compamiona from the yard, and to have 
obtained by prayer such effectual aid 
from heaven, that the vessel was wafted 
after a few days into the harbour of 
Ostia. 

The Trinitarians had at one time as 
many as two hundred and fifty houses, 
It was estimated in the seventeenth 
century that since its foundation the 
order had rescued 30,720 Christian cap- 
tives. 
St. John of Matha died in 1218. 
Five years later, the military order of 
Our Lady of Mercy for the redemption of 
captives, commonly called the Order of 
Mercy, was founded at Barcelona by 
James I., king of Arragon, and St. Peter 
Nolasco, with the same general object as 
that pursued by the Trinitarians. This 
order, after a time, while adhering to the 
rule of St. Austin which it had originally 
embraced, elected a priest for its superior 
and put off its military character. The 
religious belonging to it threw themselves 
with great ardour into the mission work 
in America. One of them, F. Solorzano, 
was confessor to Columbus and almoner 
of the fleet in the memorable voyage of 
1492; Henryon calls him “ the first apostle 
of the New World.”! 

At the diwk.uon there were eleven 
Trinitarian houses in England, five ia 
Scotland,® and one (Adare, co. Limerick) 
in Ireland. Though in fact regular ce 


2 Hist. Gén. des Missions Cath. 1. i. «. 8% 


2 Donington (Berks) § Werland (Devon.) 
Eston (Wilts) Worcester 
Hounslow 
Ponresporoaee In Scotland: 
Modenden (Kent) Aberdeen 
Thelesford (Warw.) Dormoch 
Thusfield (Oxf. Fail 
Totness (Little Peebles 
Walkno (North- Scotland's Wel 

umberland) 
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aons, these religious were often called 
in 
the colour of the cross on the habit, 
and because they had a famous house 
at Paris built near the chapel of St. 
Maturin. 

A reformation made by Father Juan 
Baptista was aie by the Holy See 


in 1599, and ted in the erection of 
the co ation of “ Discalced Trinita- 


rians” in Spain. Their houses, as well 
as those of the unreformed portion of 
the order, were suppressed in Spain in the 
reign of the late Queen, Isabella II. 

(Ilélyot; Henryon; Latomy, “ Hist. 
de la Fondation de lOrdre de N. D, de la 
Mercy,” 1618; Tanner; M. Walcott, 
“ Scoti-monasticon.”) 

TRINITY, FEAST OF. A decre- 
tal attributed to Alexander III. in the 
“ Corpus Juris,” but really of Alexander II., 
informs us that some churches kept this 
feast on the Sunday after Pentecost, others 
on the Sunday before Advent, while 
the Roman Church did not keep it at all 
since every day the Trinity was praised 
and worshipped. Very early in the tenth 
century the feast was kept at Liége, in 
the twelfth the Abbot par ks of it 
as generally cbserved, and in 1884 John 
XXII. ordered its observance by the whole 
Church on the Sunday next after Pente- 
cost. (Benedict XIV. “De Fest.”) 

TRINITY, HO“ZY. The mystery of 
the Trinity consists in this, that God being 
numerically and individually one, exists in 
three Persons, or, in other words, that 
the Divine essence, which is one and the 
taine in the strictest and most absolute 
sense, exists in three Persons really dis- 
tinct from each other, and yet each really 
identical with the same Divine essence. 
The Father is unbegotten, the Son be- 
gotten, the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Father and Son. h Person is 
really distinct from the other, each is 
the true, eternal God, and yet there is 
only one God. We can understand how 
three individual men are distinct from 
each other and yet possess humanity 
in common, The unity of the three 
Divine Persons is altogether different. 
When we speak of them as one God, we 
mean not only that each is God, but that 
each is one and the same God, and herein 
is the mystery, incomprehensible to any 
created intelligence. The word Trinity 
(rps) first occurs in Theophilus of 
Antioch (“Ad. Autol.” ii. 15), who 
wrote about 180, but the doctrine which 
the word expresses appears in the New, 


Red, or Maturin friars, from | m 
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and has ita roots in the Old Testes 


ent. 

(A) The Doctrine tn the Ola Testa- 
ment.—(a) Catholics, from the Fathers 
downwards, full of faith in the Holy 
Trinity,and knowing that the author of the 
New Testament is also the author of the 
Old, have naturally been prepared to find 
traces of the doctrine in the ancient 
Scriptures and have often satisfied them- 
selves that such traces exist in cases 
where scholarship proves the eared 
or even the correctness of anvther intere 
pretation. In what follows, we have kept 
constantly in view the least an adversary 
must admit, the least which grammatical 
and historical considerations require us to 
see in any particular text. 

Passages there are, quoted by the 
Fathers, in which God speaks of Him- 
self in the plural. Such are Gen. i. 26, 
iii, 22, xi. 7; Is. vi. 8. In the first two 
the Fathers generally see an allusion to 
the Trinity, most of them do so in the 
third, a few only in the fourth, which is 
generally understood as addressed to the 
seraphim who are mentioned in the con- 
text (references in Petavius, “De Trin.” 
ii. 7). Let us take the first passage from 
Genesis, the strongest, as Petavius thinks, 
among them all. “ And God said, Let us 
make man in our image.” The New 
Testament gives no exposition of the 
words. The oldest explanation is found 
in Philo, and adopted in the Targum of 
Pseudo-Jonuthan, which parnphrases the 
words thus: “ Jehovah said to the angels 
ministering before Him, who were crested 
on the second day of the creation of the 
world, Let us make man in our image.” 
This view has met with the approval of 
some modern scholars, but there is no 
mention of angels in the context, and the 
notion of angelic agency in creation is 
Babylonian and Persian, but not Biblical. 
Another very popular view in modern 
times is that God uses the plural, just us 
kings do, as a mark of dignity (the so- 
called plural of mayest); bat it is only 
late in Jewish history that such a form 
of speech occurs, and then it is used by 
Persian and Greek rulers (Esdr. iv. 18; 
1 Mace. x. 19). Nor can the plural be 
regarded as merely indicating the way in 
which God summons Himeelf to energy, 
for the use of the language is against thi 
(Gen. ii, 18; Is. xxxiii. 10). The most 
recent explanation is that of Dillmann (ad 
loc.), who thinks that God, in the solemn 
moment of man’s creation, addresses Hime 
self as the complex of Divine energies ang 
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owers. Akin to the arguments drawn 
ban the above texts is that from the 
fact that the Hebrew word for God is 
plural, while it is usually conatrued with a 
singular verb. The real origin of this 
lural form is obscure, but anyhow 
Peta most rightly refuses to see in 
% any allusion to a plurality of Divine 
Persons. The word for a human master 
is also often plural, and the same plural 
form of the word God with a singular 
verb is used of Dagon (Jud. xvi. 23). 
Lastly, under this head we may mention 
the “Holy, holy, holy” of Is. vi, the 
triple blessing in Num. vi. 24, and the 
apparent distinction between God and 
God in Gon. xix. 24: “And Jehova 
rained on Sodom and Gomorrhah sulphur 
and fire from Jehova from the heavens.” 
The first two places may only show that 
three, like seven and ten, was a favourite 
(cf. Jer. viii. 4) and perhaps a sacred 
number among the Hebrews; in Gen, xix. 
24, the repetition of the words “ from 
Jehova” is perhaps merely an old and 
emphatic equivalent for from ‘“ Himself.” 
Its meaning is much the same as that of 
the words which follow it—viz. from 
“the heavens,” just as «x Aws=e€ 
ovpavou. 

(8) The so-called Theophanies.—God, 
whom no man can see and live, is repre- 
sented as appearing to the Patriarchs 
without indication of time or mode, Gen. 
xil. 7, xxvi. 2, xxxv. 9, by night, xxvi. 24: 
“the word of Jehova” is said to have 
come in a vision, xv. 1. God spake to 
Adam (Gen. iii. 8, but it is not said that He 
appeared), and an angel (AYbD “ lepatus,” 
but properly “legatio”), who appears in 
God's name is alternately distinguished 
from and identified with God Himself 
(see, e.g. Gen. xvi. 7 seg., xvill., XXxXi. 
11 seg.; Jud. vi. 11 seg.; Zach. i. 19). 
The LXX (see Keil on Genesis, p. 128), 
regarded these cases as apparitions of a 
created angel, and it appears to us that 
the view is confirmed by various passages 
in the New Testament (e.g. Acts vii. 30 ; 
ef. Heb. ii. 2,3; Gal. iii. 19; Acts vii. 
63). Inthe early church Scripture was 
interpreted in another way, and the 
Fathers, down to St. Augustine’s time 
(references in Petav. “ De rin,” vill. 2), 
believed that “the angel of the Lord” 
was the Word of God, taking the form 
of an angel, and alleged such appari- 
tions as a powerful argument against 
Jews and heretics for a distinction of 
Persons in God. The interpretation, 
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however, was used by Arians to prove a 
difference of nature between Father and 
Son, the former being invisible, the latter 
visible. St. Augustine's view is expressed 
in his treatise on the Trinity, and finally 
Haine He argues that God in any 

erson cannot be seen corporeally, and 
that a creature, such as the angel who 
appeared to Abraham, &c, might repre- 
sent any one of the three Persons. 
(Augustine, “De Trin.” it 18; cf. 
Hieron, “ In Gal. iii. 19,” who regards the 
appearances as of created angels repre- 
senting the Mediator.) This, as it seems 
to us, Is the reasonable view, or rather, 
we should prefer to say that the angel 
represents God, quite independently of 
his existence in one or more Persons. 
At the same time, we may fairly look on 
such apparitions as preparing the way for 
& belief in the Incarnation, especially 
when we remember that the “angel of 
Jehova” is a title given to the Messias 
(Mal. 111. 2). Again, the angel who led 
the Israelites is called the angel of God's 
‘‘ face or presence ” (Is. Lxiii. 9), which has 
a resemblance, though a very imperfect 
one, to the New Testament doctrine that 
God is manifested in Christ. So under- 
stood, the Theophanies would have ao 
indirect connection with the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

(y) Word, Wisdom, Smrit.—The per- 
sonification of God's word and wisdom in 
the Old Testament brings us far closer 
to the doctrine of the Trinity. Even in 
Gen. 1. God is represented as creating by 
his spoken command, and in Ps. xxxiii. J 
the creative energy of God is summed up 
in a single term—viz. his word: “ By 
the word of Jehova were the heavens 
made” (cf. Ps. cvii. 20, exlvii. 15). 
I-lsewhere we meet with another form of 
the same idea—viz. the wisdom of God, 
which is personified ' ia Job xxviii. 12 seg. ; 
Prov. vill. ix. ; Ecclus. i. 1-10, xxiv. 8; 
Baruch ili, 27-iv. 4. In the Alexandrian 
Book of Wisdom we get beyond mere 
personification, and a ral. personal exist- 
ence is attributed to Wisdom (vii. 7-xi.). 
This Wisdom is “ the effulgence of eternal 
light,” “the image of God’s goodness,” 
the spirit in her is “intelligent, holy, only- 
begotten ” (vil, 22), On the other hand, 
though the book speaks of God’s “Ak 
mizhty word” (xvii. 6) “leaping down 

' It is, of course, hard to draw a clear Hine 
between poetical personification and doctrinal 
statement of hypostatical existence. The 
beautiful passage in Job, and the reflection of 
it in Ibaruch, are clear instances of the fo 
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from his royal throne ” to take vengeance 
on the Egyptians, this seems to no 
more than a figure of speech, and the 
conception of the Word of God falls into 
the background bshind that of Wisdom. 
It is often difficult to decide whether the 
attributes ascribed to Wisdom answer 
most closely to those of the Acyos in the 
New Testament, or to those of the Hol 
Ghost. On the one hand, it is throu 4 
her that all things are made; on the 
other, she dwells in the hearts of the just. 
It can hardly be said that the Old Testa- 
ment certainly expresses the hypostati- 
cal existence of the Holy Spirit, natural 
as it is for a believer in the Catholic doc- 
trine tu interpret various passages of the 
Old Testament in this way. ‘The Spirit 
of God works in nature; it endows men 
with skill of various kinds (Exod. xxxi. 
3-6), and particularly with moral vir- 
tues, whenee it is called the Holy Spirit 
(Ps. li. 13); it is to rest specially on 
the Messias and the people of the Mes- 
sianic period (Is. xi. 2 seg., xxxii. 15, 
xliv. 3; Ezech. xxxix. 29; Joel iii. 1, 
2). There is mdeed one passage in the 
Vulgate which expressly attributes hypo- 
static existence to the Spirit of God— 
viz. Is. xlviii, 16: “The Lord God and 
his Spirit have sent me” (Is. xlviii. 16: 
“Dominus Deus misit me et Spiritus 
ejus”). But ic the Hebrew “Spirit” may 
be, and prebably is, the accusative. “The 
Lord God hath sent me and his Spirit” 
—t.e. Ilis Spirit to dwell in and guide 
me. 

(3) In a few passages the Old Testa- 
ment ascribes. Divine attributes to the 
Messias, and this, as the Meassias is sent 
by and is distinct from God (the Father), 
implies a duality of Persons in God. 
Some places often adduced, although their 
true sense and reference to our Lord are 
certain to us from the light of the New 
Testament, are scarcely conclusive in and 
by themselves, Thus in Ps. ii. 7, Thou art 
my son, this day have I begotten thee,” the 
sonship does not of itself imply divinity. 
Israel collectively was God's first-born 
(Exod. iv. 23), and Solomon as king of 
Israel was the Son of God (2 Sam. vii. 
14; “I shall be to him for a Father and 
he shall be to me for a son,”) and the 
“day” might well be the day of corona- 
tion, for the Hebrew Bible never speaks of 
a mere private individual as a child of 
God. nship belongs to the people 
collectively or to their representative. 
In Ps. cx. i., “Jehovah said to my Lord, 
Sit thou on my right hand,” the word 
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translated Lord (*)'tx, not ‘‘ty) is simply 
the common term for any lord or master 
(1 Sam xxii. 12); andin1 Chron. xxix. 98, 
we read, “Solomon sat on the throne of 
Jehovah, as king.” In Pa. xlv. 7,8, “ Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever,” the 
interpretation of the Hebrew words, on 
mere seat ae grounds, and apart from 
New Testament authority, is very doubt- 
ful. ‘ Thy divine throne ” is a rendering 
to which there is no grammatical objeo- 
tion, and certainly the Psalm in its 
natural and literal meaning seems to 
celebrate a royal marriage of the ordinary 
land, “This is the name which they 
shall call him, Jehova-{is]-our-justice,” 
says Jeremias (xxiii. 6), speaking of the 
Messias. Such a name does not neces- 
sarily imply divinity, and we must re- 
member that the prophet says the city of 
Jerusalem will be called by the very same 
name. “And this is the name which 
they shall call her [ad fem. not mase. 
as in Vulg.], Jehovah-[is]-our-justice.” 
In Mic. v. 1, where the origin of 
Messias from Bethlehem is predicted, 
the Vulgate has “his going forth is 
from the beginning, from the days of 
eternity.” It would be at least equally 
falr to translate, ‘from of old, from 
ancient days,’ for the word which an- 
awers to “ initium” in the Vulgate is used 
hy Micheas (vii. ot of the oath made to 
the Patriarchs, in Isaias (xxiii. 7) of the 
Tyrian commerce, and the word trans- ° 
lated “ eternity” is used of the ruined walls 
of Jerusalem at the time of the exile 
(Is, Iviiit. 12). There is nothing which 
compels us to see more in the words than 
a statement that the Messiah would spring 
from the ancient house of David. Much 
more weight must be given to Ie. ix. 5, 6: 
“A child is born to us, a son is given to 
us, and the princedom is on his shoulder, 
and they have called his name—Wonder- 
ful-Counsellor, God-the-Mighty, Father- 
for-ever, Prince-of-Peace.” “Gnd the 
mighty one,” though not an abeolutely 
certain, is still the most probable render. 
ing (x. 21, to which Gesenius, ad loc., 
appeals for his rendering “ Strony hero,” 
tells quite the other way; cf., however, 
Ezech, xxxii. 21). The force of the 
hrase is quite lost in the Septuagint 
hepa however, oe in lated— 
Geds loxupds ; ecg Field, “Orig. Hexapl.” 
vol. il. p. 448), as well ce the other 
Greek versions (Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion, Field, Joe. cit.), and this may 
account for its not being quoted in the 
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New Testament. It is true that such an 
expression does not mean as much in the 
Old Testament, where the name of God is 
used far more freely (see, e.g., Zach. xil. 8, 
“the house of David will be as God,” and 
Chron. loc. est.), as it would in the New, 
though it is of course very startling and 
remarkatle. In the Book of Daniel the 
language falls far short of the strength 
and sublimity which characterise Isaias. 
But the doctrine on the personality of the 
Messias is, as we should expect, more 
detinite and full. The seer beholds one 
“like the Son of man” brought before the 
ancient of davs, who gives him eternal do- 
minion over the arth (Dani vii. 18 xeq.). 
Here, the pre-existence and superhuman 
personality ofthe Messiasareclearly taught. 
To sum up. Here and there the Old 
Testament clearly and by itself indicates 
ortions of the doctrine, in more the New 
estament helps us to discover certain or 
robable traces of it in the Old, while it 
is generally held by Catholic divines that 
some favoured saints of the old law had a 
knowledge more or less complete of the 
mivatery. 
(B) Anctent Jewish Tradition.—We 
have seen how the conception of the 
Divine Wisdom standg out in the Old 
Testament, while the “ Word of God” 
is scarcely more than a metaphor, and 
the idea remains undeveloped. But in 
the Targums or Chaldee translations and 
parnphrases of the Old Testament the 
“word of Jehovah” is very prominent, 
and fille a definite position. The oldest 
of the Targums—that of Onkelos, on the 
Pentateuch—cannot be earlier than the 
latter half of the first cent after 
Christ, and that of Jonathan, on the Pro- 
hets, belongs to about the eame time. 
3ut it is admitted by all, even by 
scholars who put these Targums muc 
later, that they preserve a very old exe- 
getical and theological tradition; and 
this is the case to a certain extent even 
with those which, like that of the Pseudo- 
Jonathan on the Pentateuch, were com- 
piled in the seventh century of our era or 
even later. In the Targums the Word 
of Jehovah or of God! appears in the 
main for two reasons. First, anthropo- 
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Jerusalem Targum (Jer. il.) The Peshito has 
sdopted a third 


Semitic word to express the 


Acyes of St. John—viz. JAXSo. It is worth 
noticing that this Syriac term ‘can only mean 


ow so that the authors of this early ver 
elon show what sense they attached to , 
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morphical expressions used in the Hebrew 
of God are applied in the Targums to his 
word. Thus for “they heard the voice 
of Jehova walking in the garden” (Gen, 
iii, 8), the Targum of Onkelos has “ the 
voice of the word of God;” for “* Jehova 
smelt a sweet savour, and said,” &e. (Gen. 
viii. 21), “ Jehova received his o 

with favour, and said by his word;” for 
‘‘God came to Balaam by night, and 
said,” &c., “the word from Yefors Jehova 
came to Balaam,” &c.; and where God is 
said to have “repented,” the T 

qualify the expression, “ God repented in 
his word 2 . Gen. mus oF Jon. 1 Sam. 
xv. 11). Next, the “Wo oh eae 
God, and is the instrument through which 
He acts in relation to the world. “I by 
my word made the earth” (Jon. Is. xlv 
12); “Israel is redeemed by the word of 
Jebova” (Jon. Is, xlvi. 17, for “ Israel 
is saved in Jehova);” “I will place 
my word for thee there” (Onk. Brod. 
xxv. 22, instead of “I will make myself 
known to thee there”). We see no proof 
that personal existence was attributed to 
this “ Word,”! and it was certainly not 
identified either with the “angel of the 
face” or with the Messias (Jon. Is, ix. 5, 
6; Is. lxiii. 8, 8; Onk. Gen. xvi. 7). In 
later Jewish theology the “ Word” falls 
into the background, and is replaced by 
the “ Shechinah ” (ny), which denotes 
the presence of God among his people. 
It manifested itself specially in the 
Temple, but if ten persons pray together, 
if even a man and his wife live piously, 
the Shechinah is in their midst (Talmudi- 
cal references in Levy, sub voc.). Pro- 
minent, too, is the “ Mitatron ” ( yan 


perhaps from TUpayvoy OF pera Gpdvor), 
the “ = of the nce,” whose name 
is like that of (With reference to 


Exod. xxiii. 21: the numeral value of the 
letters is equal, omitting the %, to these in 
the name of God.) 

The theology of the Word is much 
more complete in Philo, who was born 
about 20 38.0. His position differed 
widely from that of the Targumists. 
Though he knew some Hebrew, he 
used the LXX, not the original text, and 
he was deeply imbued with Greek philo- 
sophy. The notions of Heraclitus, Plato, 
and the Stoics, as well as of Jewish 
tradition, contribute to his conception of 
the Word. This Word, or Adyos, is the 

! Weber's references to the 


Prophets in proof that the “ Woed 
object of prayer are false. 
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* idea of ideas” (“De Migrat. Abr.” tom. 
i. p. 452, ed. Mangey); through him the 
world was made (“ De Monarch.” lib. i1 
tom. ii. p. 225); he is the image of God 
and the brightness which reflecta his 
essence (“De Somn.” lib. i. tom. 1, p. 
658); he is God, yet distinct from the 
Supreme God (eds, but not 6 Geds, “ De 
Somn.” lib. i. tom. 1. 655) ; he is also the 
“oldest ” or “supreme angel” (mpezSve 
rarov iyyedov, “ De Confus, Ling.” tom. i. 
p. 427); “the first-begotten Son” (“ De 
Agricult.” tom. i. p. 308) ; “ high-priest ” 
{4 aoxeepets Aoyos, “De Gigant.” tom 
i. p. 653). “The Adyos of Philo,” Bays 
Siegfried (“Philo von Alexandria,” p. 
22:3), “is = thesaurus of all that had 
been thought out in the O.T. and in 
Palestinian Judaism on the ‘ face of God,’ 
the ‘angel of Jehovah,’ ‘Wisdom,’ the 
‘Word,’ the ‘Name,’ on codia among the 
Alexandrian Jews, on the Acyos among 
the Grecks.” It has been asked whether 
the ‘* Word ” of Philo was personal, and 
the question has received opposite 
arswers. The truth seems to be that 
Philc often and distinctly affirms the per- 
sonal:cy of the Word, bie that his lan- 
sruage on the point is not consistent with 
itself. His theory requires him to believe 
in a personal Word, for he postulates the 
existence of the Logos on this ground— 
that the Supreme God could not come 
iuto immediate contact with matter, and 
here, plainly, the conception of the Word 
as a mere attribute would not have 
availed. This account of the matter seems 
to be now generally accepted by scholars 
see Soulier, “ Doctrine du Logos chez 
hilon,” where there is a complete résumé 
of opinions). Most certainly, near as 
Philo comes to the language of the fourth 
Gospel, he would have utterly rejected 
the idea of an incarnate Word. Nothing 
could be more opposed to his whole view 
of matter, and ie does not even “ place 
the Logos in connection with the Messiah” 
(Westcott, on St. John, p. xvii.) | 
(C) The Trinity in the New ‘resta- 
ment.—TIhe absolute unity of God was 
and is the great article of Israel's faith, 
and it is asserted with equal emphasis 
throughout the New Testament (Rom. 
xvi. 27; 1 Tim. vi. 15 eeg.; John xvii. 3). 
If, then, the New Testament teaches the 
real, distinct, and divine ae, of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, this 
comes to teaching the Catholic doctrine of 
the Trinity. 
1. The Son or Word of God.—The 
Grst three Gospels and the Acts describe 
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Jesus as the “Son of God,” a title which 
primarily implies his Messianic office. 
Lecause He is the Christ, death cannot 
bind Him (Acts ii. 24); He is “the 
prince of life” (iii, 15). After his resure 
rection, He “ receives all power in heaven 
and earth” (Matt. xxvili. 18). Nowhere, 
however, is his pre-existence, much less 
his eternal generation, asserted in terms, - 
but Christ in the sbead ta Gospels cer- 
tainly claims attributes which can hardly be 
less than divine (see, particularly, Matt. xi. 
27). In the.earlier Epistles of St. Paul, his 
ee i8 nlegea affirmed. Through 
im “are all things” (1 Cor. viii. 6); 
He is “the image of God” (2 Cor. iv. 
4); He is “the Lord” (1 Cor. xii. 8; 
Rom. x. 9); He is absolutely sinless (3 
Cor. v. 21); He is “the Spirit” (2 Cor. 
iii, 17)—#.e. the Holy Spirit is his Spirit, 
the living principle of his working and 
indwelling. In Rom. ix. 5, as commonly 
translated, we have the strongest state- 
ment of Christ’s divinity in St. Paul, and, 
indeed, in the N.T.: “ Whose are the 
Fathers, and from whom is the Christ 
according to the flesh, who is the God 
over all blessed for ever. Amen.” We 
cannot enter on a discussion of the rendor- 
ing here. In any case, the text cannot 
be conclusively urged against an oppo- 
nent. There is no reason in grammar or 
in the context which foxbids us to trans- 
late, ‘God, who is over all, be blessed for 
ever. Amen”—a doxology suddenly in- 
troduced, but quite in St. Paul’s manner 
(Gal. i. 5; ef. Rom. i. 25; 2 Cor. xi. 31). 
In the Apocalypse we find the term 
“Logos” peculiar in the N.T. to the 
Joannic writings (xix. 13, “ Word of | 
God;” not, however, 6 Adyos, as in the 
Gospel). He is the “beginning of the 
creation of God” (ili. 14), though this 
phrase seems to imply priority in dignity 
rather than in existence.’ He is “ Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end” 
(xxi. 6), the eame phrase which is used 
(i. 11) of the “ Almighty.” In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews the “ Logos” is 
not used as a personal name, but the 
ideas prominent in the Book of Wisdom 
recur here, are applied to Ohrist, and 
united to the doctrine of his generation 
as the Son of God before the world was 
made. Thus, Wisdom (vii. 26) is the 
“ effulgence (dravyacpa) of eternal light,” 
‘‘the unstained mirror of the working of 
God,” and “the image of his aarp 
and so (Heb. i.) the Son is the “eff 


2 Bee Job. xi. 10, 
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nce” (aravyacua) of God's glory, the 
stamp” or expressed image of “his 
substance.” As Wisdom is the “ arti- 
ficer of all things” (Sap. vii. 21), so 
through the Son all things were made, 
and tie upholds all things by the “ word 
of his power” (pyyare, not Adyo). Not 
only is the Son, because Son, raised above 
the anyels, but IIe is addressed as God (v. 
8), and the description of God's majesty 
(Ps. cii. 28-2~) is applied to Him. Some- 
what similar is the aspect which the doo- 
trine assumes in the later Pauline Epis- 
tles, particularly in that to the Colossiana, 
in which Christ ia “the centre of the 
universe, of the spiritual and corporeal 
world” (the words are Hilgenfeld’s). 
The Pastoral Epistles occupy themselves 
chiefly with discipline and morals, and 
supply little matter for our purpose. In 
Titus ii, 18—“the manifestation of the 
lory of the great God and [of] our 
aviour,Christ Jesus”—a Unitarian could 
not be expected to admit that Jesus 
Christ is culled “the great God,” for the 
words will certainly bear the interpreta- 
tion, “the manifestation of the glory of 
the great God and the manifestation of 
the glory of our Saviour,” &c.—visz. at 
the second coming. In 1 Tim. ili. 16, ds, 
not Geds, is the true reading. (So Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott 
and Hort. Even Scrivener—“ Introduc- 
tion to the Criticism of the N. T.” p. 556 
—considers it “highly probable” that 
“@eds of the more recent many must 
yield place to és of the ancient few.”) 
The divinity and distinct existence of 
the Word are most clearly tauyht in St. 
John’s Gospel. The Word (absolutely 
only in i. 1] and i, 14) existed before 
all time; “in the beginning,” before 
things were made, He was. ig @x- 
istence was a personal one, for the Word 
is no mere attribute, like the reason 
or wisdom of God, but was mpds rdv 
@cdy—t.e. in active communication with 
God. (For the force of mpos compare 
Marc. vi. 3, ix. 19; Matt. xiii. 56, xxvi. 
65; I Cor. xvi. 6; Gal. i. 18, iv. 18.) 
As the spoken word is distinct from 
him who utters it, so was the Word 
distinct from God the Father (6 Oeés). 
Yet in nature or essence He is one with 
the Father—“the Word was God” 
(Ocds); “all things came into being 
through Him,” and this without any ex- 
ception. And the continuance of things, 
no less than their origin, depends on Him 
—‘That which was made was life in 
Him.” As He is the Word or perfect 
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sl nin of God the Father's being 
before creation, so, after it, Ho is the 
source of all spiritual illumination (i. 9) ; 
maoled acioug aa? replay Gis: petal 
nacled among us,” re i 
revelations of the past by one which was 
full and perfect. He is Son as well as 
Word, but hia sonship is different from 
that which is common to believers. He is 
Son in the strict sense, with the same 
nature as his Father; whence He is “ the 
only-begotten from the Father,” “the 
only-begotten Son” (er, perhaps, “ the 
only-begotten God;” eo Westcott and 
Hort, i. 14, iii. 16,18; see also 1 John iv. 
9). He and the Father “are one” (x. 
80); to have seen Him is to have seen 
the Father (xiv. 9). All that had been 
previously revealed in the Bible, all 
the results of extra-biblical speculation in 
the Jewish Church, are here combined— 
ie [ Word ” of hve rasp Bible and . 
the Targums; the or “reason 
Philo, the creative Wisdom of Proverbs 
and the Deutero-Canonical books. And 
the Bible, in one of its latest books, is 
the exposition of an idea which can be 
traced back to the words with which the 
Bible, as we have it, begins: “ In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the 
earth, and God said, Let there be light, 
and there was light, 
2. The Sprit of God.—On the whole, 
the New Testament, like the Old, speaks 
of the Spirit as a divine energy or power 
artery in the heart of man. The 


irit rests on Christ, and is a rwitkin 
im distinct from Himself (Matt. iii. 16, 
xii. 28; Luc. iv. 1-14; John i. 89), 


having firat caused his miraculous son- 
ception (Luc. i: &c.) The Spirit is im- 
parted to Christ’s disciples, the citizens of 
the Messianic kingdom, and is their guide. 
(1 Pet. i. 12; Acta ii. 4 seg., xv. 28; ef. v. 
2.) This divine Spirit is clearly dis 
tinguished from the Spirit or conscience 
of man (Rom. viii. 16), and the authority 
of the Spirit is identified with that of 
God Himself (Matt. xii, 81; Acts v. 3, 9; 
1 Cor. ii. 16 ; but cf. Exod. xvi. 8; 1 Thess. 
iv. 8.) But is a personal existence clear] 
attributed to the SpiritP No doult, all 
through the N. T. his action is described 
as personal. He speaks (Marc. xiii. 11; 
Acta viii. 20), bears witness (Rom. viii. 
16; 1 John v. 6), searches or. ii. 10), 
decides (Acts xv. 28), helps and inter 
cedes (Rom. viii. 26), a ions the gi 
4 She (1 Cor. xii, 11. Berens 
places furnish no cogent OF persom- 
ality. The Spirit of dod and Ohrist 
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(Gal. iv. 6) may be said to do what He 
operates through man ; and again, we must 
not forget that the N. T. pereonities mere 
attributes such as love (1 Cor. xiii. 4), 
and sin (Rom. vii. 11), nay, even 
abstract and lifeless things, such as the 
law (tom. iii 19), the water and the 
blood (1 John v. 8.) However, if we 
look well to the last passage quoted from 
St. Panl (1 Cor. xii 11), we find that 
the Spirit 1s distinguished from the gifts 
of the Spirit, and that personal action is 
predicated of Ifim. “ All these thinys one 
and the same Spirit worketh, dividin 

to each separately, as He [the Spirit 

wills.” Poetical personification would be 
quite out of plus ire, and Meyer rightly 
treats the words as decisive. In the 
fourth Gospel, however, this personal 
existence is stated more fully and plainly 
(ch, xiv.) Even the author of the article 
on the Trinity in Schenkel’s “ Dictionary 
of the Bible” (“ Bibel-Lexicon,” art. 
Dresvemiykeit), though he writes to show 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is not 
Biblical, admits that the hypostatical 
existence of the Holy Spirit is taught 
here, “I will ask the Father and He 
will give you another advocate, that He 
may be with you for ever, the Spirit 
of truth... . I will not leave you 
orphars, I will come to you” (v. 16- 
18). “Advocate” is the same name 
given in 1 John to Christ Himself, our 
advocate with the Father, and in each 
ease the name is a personal one. In 
essence He is one ek Ohnst, so that 
when He comes, Christ comes too. But 
He is not, as the writer just quoted thinks, 
represented as one in person with the 
glorified Christ; on the contrary, He is 

another advocate.” 

3. Trinitarian formule occur through- 
out the N. T. books. Baptism is to be 
given “into the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit” 

att. xxviii. 19; cf. 1 Cor. i. 18-16, x. 

), which indicates the prevalent idea of 
baptism, as bringing the baptised into 
relation with living persons. ‘The persons 
of the Trinity are turther mentioned to- 

ther by St. Paul (2 Cor. xiii. 18) and 
oy St. Peter (1 Fp. i. 1-2). Considering 

e strict Monotheism of the N. T., such 
language implies the divinity, as well as 
the personality, of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and they are sufficient warrant for 
refusing to believe that N. T. writers did 
not know the doctrine, because they did 
not, like S.. John, state it-explicitly. 


(D) The Development of the sania 


{ 
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tn the Church.—1. The Scriptural doctrine 
of the Trinity, as a whole, is neither 
expanded por reduced to system in the 
Apostolic Fathers. Clement of Rome 
follows closely the language of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Christ is the “ sceptre 
of God’s majesty” (1 Ip. 48), “the 
effulgence of his majesty’ (36). The 
Logos is not used as a personal name (see 
27, and of. Heb. i. 3). The spurious but 
early epistle of Barnabas speaks of Christ 
ag the Son, not of man, but of God (12). 
Iznatius, on the other hand, is familar 
with the technical sense of Logos. Christ 
in God's “‘ word proceeding from silence ” ! 
(Magnes. 8). Ele is God (lphes.1 and 7) ; 
He is, ‘God having become in flesh” 
“from Mary and from God, first im- 
arate then passible,” &c., so that his 
ivine and human natures are distin- 
guished. Among the earliest writers gene- 
rally, “Spirit” is the term for Christ's 
re-existent nature (Ifermas, “Sim.” ix. 1; 
2 Ep. Clem.” 9), and this use, which may 
be traced back even to the O. T. (Is. xxx. 
3: “ The Egyptians are man and not. God, 
and their horses flesh and not Spirit”), 
survived in writers much later than the 
Apostolic Fathers (Theoph. “ Ad Autol.” 
ii. 10; Tortull. “ Adv. Marc.” iii. 16). 
Passing to the middle of the second 
century after Christ we find much ful.er 
statements, and an approach to a detirite 
theology on the three divine persons. 
All the Fathers between the Sub-A 


stolic 
and Nicene age are permeated by the 
tenching of the fourth Gospel. Justin 


Martyr is the single exception, and even 
he is familiar with the doctrine of the 
Logos. All these writers recognise the 
divinity of the Word, and in many we 
meet with statements that the Son is one 
in substance with the Father, that He is 
in the Father and the Father in Him, 
that there are three divine Persous, each 
answering to the idea of God. Thus, 
Christ is said to be God by Justin 
a Trypho.” 126), by Tatian (“Orat. ad 

. 21, p 90), by Theophilus (“ Ad 
Autol.” ii. 22, p. 120). Justin speaks of 
Christ as Son, and good in the strict sense 
(1 Apol. 23, p. 60) as begotten like fire 
from fire (“Trypho.” 128, p. 482), and 
Tatian expresses himself in like manner 
(“ Orat. ad Greec.” 5, p. 20); Tertullian 
(“ Adv. Marc.” iv. 25) asserts Christ's 
equality with the Father, and his unity 
with [fim in substance (“ Adv. Prax.” 2). 


1 This is the correct reading. as has bees 
showo by Bishop Lightfoot, Contemporary 
Liewtew, Feb. 1875, p. 857 esg, 
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Athenagoras confesses the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, to be each God (Leg. 
10, p. 44 s8eq.), their distinct personal 
existence and their union in power (‘ Leg.” 
24, p. 324). These early Fathers reconcile 
the unity of God with the Trinity of 
persons by their doctrine of the monarchia 
or priority in nature of God the Father. 
Just as in later theology the Father is 
acknowledged to be the “fountain of God- 
head” (riyn Gedrnros), because the one 
divine essence is communicated from Him 
to the Son and the Spirit, so the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers call the Father “ the God ” 
(6 Geds) or God absolutely (dvrws Ccds), 
the Son only “God” (eds without the 
article.) This distinction is made expli- 
citly by Clement of Alexandria (‘‘ Strom.” 
i. 12, p. 648; “ Quis Dives,” 6, p. 9:39), 
and usually observed by Justin, though in 
three places (“ lis 56, p. 184; 86, 
p. 300; 113, p. 180), as the text now 
stands, hecalls Christ 6 Geos. Tertullian, 
writing in a language which has no 
article, makes an equivalent distinction. 
To him the Father is “‘ipse Deus,” the 
Son “hactenus Deus, quatenus ex ipsius 
Dei substantia” (“ Adv. Prax.” 26). 

2. But in two ways the teaching of 
many Ante-Nicene Fathers was imperfect 
and inconsistent with itself. First, their 
belief on the princtpatus and on the 
Thecphanies, the mediatorial work of 
Christ, &c., led them tu speak as if the 
nature of the Son were inferior to that of 
the Father. Justin, eg., describes the 
Word asa “God under the maker of the 
universe,” as “a God different in number 
from the God who made ail” (“ Trypho.” 
56, p. 180, p. 184). Olement of Alexan- 
dria attributes to the Son a “nature most 
near to the sole Almighty” Father 
(“Strom.” vii. 2, p. 831). The word 
gvors cannot be pressed, still it is note- 
worthy that in the e quoted he is 
exalting the Son’s sanctity, which, of 
course, belongs to his naturein the proper 
sense. Tertullian (“ Adv. Prax.” 9) de- 
clares that the whole substance of the 
divinity is in the Father, a “ portion” of 
it only in the Son; Origen, that the Son 
is worthy of a “secondary honour” 
(ros Sevrepevovons) after the God of all 

c. Cels. vii. 57), that He is “different in 
essence” from the Father (¢repos xar’ 
ovviay, * De Orat.” 15), and in a passage, 
which can scarcely refer to Ohrist as man, 
that theSon perhaps foreknows the actions 
of all creatures. 

Next, though in a sense tue Ante- 
Nicene Fathers generally hold the eternity 
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of the Logos, many of them affirm ‘hat 
his generation as Son happened in -ime. 
Logos may mean either reason cz the 
Word. Now God, of course, was never 
without Logos or intellect, and Theoph:lus 
(“ Ad Autol.” ii. 10, p. 80 seg., ii. 22, p. 
118) distinguishes between the <Aoyo- 
év3.aderos, the immanent reason of God, 
and the Adyos mpodopixds, which came 
forth from God, as a spoken word at the 
creation. This temporal generation of the 
Son is also held by Justin (“2 Apol.” 6), 
Tatian (“ Orat. ad Greec.” 5, p. 20 seq.), 
Hippolyt. (“ Contr. Noct.” 10), the author 
of the “ Philosophumena,” (x. 82-33), 
Tertullian (“ Adv. Prax.” 5, “Adv. 
Hermog.” 3), Novatian (“De Trin.” 80), 
Lactant. (“ Instit.” ii. 9, iv. 6). On the 
other hand, the eternal generation of the 
Sono was maintained by Irenseus (“Adv. 
Heer.” iv. 20, 3), and, as Cardinal Newman 
thinks, by the Alexandrian school. Cer- 
tainly, this is true of Clem. Al. (“ Strom.’ 
vii. 1, p. 820), of Origen (‘‘ De Princip.” 
iv. 28,1. 2, p.2; cf. Athanas. “ De Decret. 
Syn. Niceen.” 25), if the Latin translation 
of Rufinus and the quotation of Athanasius 
are to be trusted. Moreover, we have a 
clear statement of the eternity of the Son 
by Dionysius, bishop of Rome, in the 
middle of the third century (Routh, “ Rell. 
Sacr.” tom. iii. p. 875). Enough has been 
said in previous articles on the Arian and 
Sabellian heresies. Here, however, we 
may remark that the Catholic doctrine 
unites the positive elemer.ts in two oppo- 
site systems, each of which errs, not by . 
assertion, but by denial. Oatholics agree 
with Sabellians in holding that the Son is 
consubstantial with the Father, and with 
Arians in maintaining that He is a dis- 
tinct person. 

8. The full and perfect. divinity of the 
Son and his eternal existence were defined 
once and for all in the Nicene Oreed. True, 
the eternity of his Sonship was not de- 
fined, and for many years after the 
Council a few even of the orthodox con- 
tinued to deny it. Oardinal Newman 
(‘‘ Tracts Theological and Historical,” p. 
242 seg.) shows that this was the case 
with "St Zeno of Verona (consecrated 


362), with his contempo Victorinus 


and, for a time, with St. Hilary. But 
shortly after the Arian Councils ofSeleucia 


and Ariminum this inconsistent opinion 
died out, and it is mentioned indeed by 
St. Augustine, but only mentioned as a 
heresy. (See Newman, loo, cit.) 

4, The Nicene Creed in its origi 


form ends with the words, “and [I be 
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Weve] in the Holy Spirit,” and the very 
fact that belief in the Holy Ghost is 
placed on the same level with belief in 
the Kather and the Son implies the 
divinity of all three. Indeed, so much 
is involved in the very confession of a 
Trinity, as St. Athanasius points out 
(“ Ep. ad Serap.” n. 21). This inference, 
however, was not pressed home by the 
Council. Some even of those who were 
orthodox on the divinity of the Son 
feared to call the Holy Ghost God, 
artly because they doubted whether 

ripture justified such use of language, 
partly because they feared seeming to 
confess three Gods (Greg. Nazianz. 
Orat. xxxi. n. 1, n. 13.) St. Gregory 
Nuzianzen believed that the divinity of 
the Iloly Ghost was to be taught gradu- 
ally, with great caution, and not to all 
Orat. xli. n. 6), and he defended 
t. Pasil the Great for his prudent reserve 
en this point. Basil believed that the 
Holy Ghost was God, but did not at the 
time say so openly in set terms (Greg. 
Naz. Ep. Iviii.). But it became plain 
that the matter could not rest here. The 
Semi-Arians, who thought it enough to 
admit the Son’s likeness to the Father, 
but would not allow the second Person 
to be equal to or consubstartial with the 
first, were driven bv the force of logic to 
make the Holy Ghost a creature. To 
them, difference in order implied differ- 
ence in nature, and hence, if the second 
Person, because second, was only like the 
Father, the third, because third, could 
not be even like, with the same exclusive 
likeness which belonged to the Son. And 
so Macedonius admitted that “the Son 
was God, both in all things and in 
essence like the Father, but he declared 
that the Holy Ghost had no part in the 
sane prerogatives, calling Him servant 
and minister” (Sozomen, “ H. E.” iv. 27). 
The true divinity of the third Person was 
asserted at a Council of Alexandria in 
362, by two synods at Rome under Pope 
Damasus, and finally by the Oouncil of 
Constantinople of 381, in a decree accepted 
by the whole Church. 

5. One great question still remained— 
viz. the nature of the unity in essence 
between the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. The heresy of Tritheism was 
formally maintained by John Philoponus, 
@ commentator on Aristotle and a Euty- 
ehian, about the year 360. As he identi- 
fied hypostasis or person with individual 

8 Mota efv avrn Geodroyla éx 8npcorpyov cat xrlo- 
Bm ot ovycanéve ; 
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nature, he argued that, as in Ohrist 
there is but one Person, therefore also 
one nature only, and that as in the 
Trinity there are three Persons, therefore 
also three individual ratures. On this 
view the unity of essence is specific, not 
numerical, and the three Persons are 
God, only so far as three individual 
human beings are each man. Such a 
theory overthrows the unity of (od, 
which is a primary truth of religion, 
and it contradicts the smeptyepr ces 
or inhesion of one Divine Person in 
another, which our Lord teaches when 
He says that the Father is in Him, and 
He in the Father. Petavius discusses 
the history of opinion on the point with 
that fulness of apis f acuteness, and 
impartiality which are his characterjstic 
gifts, and we can only give his conclu- 
sions here. Many Fathers in their contest 
with Arians, who held a specific difler- 
ence, wrote a8 if they believed merely in 
a specific unity of the Divine Persons, 
Of this Tritheistic theory, “certain 
seeds,” says Petavius, “may seem to 
have been cast in the old Fathers, not 
only in such as lived before Arius, but 
also in those who lived in the very midst 
of the Arian controversy” (Petav. “ De 
Trin.” lib. iv. cap. 18; see also cap. 9, and 
14-16). The same Tritheistic error 
was revived in the West by the Abbot 
Joachim and condemned by the Fourth 
Lateran Council (cap. 2, Def. contr. Abb. 
Joachim) in 1215. The Council defines 
the distinction of the Persons from each 
otherand the absolute identity of each with 
the one “individual essence” of God. 
Another theological principle is involved 
in the Lateran definition. The Council 
Asean of the Incarnation as effected “ by 
the whole Trinity in common.” Ofcourse, 
the second Person only was incarnate, 
but all works exterior to the Trinity it- 
self are effected by the three Persons. 
They are distinct only in virtue of their 
relations to each other. The Father 
alone generates, the Father and Son 
alone breathe the Holy Ghost. But a’) 
three have one single nature, and there- 
fore one indivisible operation with re- 
spect to the outer world. We do indeed 
yore certain external actions to one 
of the Persons. We speak, eg., of the 
Holy Ghost as the sanctifier because that 
work of love is attributed with special 
fitness to him who proceeds from the 
mutual love of the Father and Son. In 
reality the renewal of man’s heart is he 
work of all three Persons equally. Is 
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eannot, however, be said that all three 


Persons are sent, because mission consists 
in the procession of one Person from 
another with the production of a temporal 
effect, visible or invisible ¢*‘ processio cum 
habitudine seu connatione temporalis effec- 
tus,” Suarez, “De Trin.” lib. xii, De Mis- 
sione). All three Persons enter a soul 
which loves God, but the second and third 
Persons alone are sent, because they come 
by an impulse which is one with the 
nature which they receive, the Son from 
the Father, the Holy Ghost from the 
Father and Son. Suarez (doc. cit.) limits 
mission to cases where a supernatural 
effect is produced, because in these only 
God is present in a new way, 80 present 
that He would be there even if not already 
thera by his omnipresence. 

E) The Trintty and Natural Reason. 
1Catholic theologians are agreed that 
the existence of the Trinity cannot be 
proved by reason, and although they add 
that the doctrine is above, but not con- 
trary to reason, still Billuart at least 
(De Trin.” Procem. a. 4) admits that 
we cannot prove “ posilively and evi- 
dently” that the doctrine does not in- 
volve a contradiction. The obvious 
objection presents itself that we cannot 
believe what is eo unintelligible, 
and again it may be said that a revelation 
which tells us nothing of God’s character 
brings us no closer to Him, in no way 
affects our own life, is not a revelatiou at 
all 


We reply, that each single proposition 
held by Catholics concerning the Trinity 
is quite intelligible, and may, therefore, be 
the object of real assent, little as we can 
understand the consistency of these propo- 
sitions with each other. Further, it is 
easy to see that the pe contest on the 
Godhead of the Son and the Spirit had 
& most important meaning. Given, that 
the Son was the object of worship, then 
unless his unity of essence with the 
Father had been established, Christianity. 
instead of perfecting the Jewish revela- 
tion, would have been a relapse into 

lytheism. As it was, the Trinitarian 
Aocttine was a safeguard to the belief in 
the one God; it revealed an inner and 
eternal life of God which made all Pan- 
theistic confusion between the life of 

God and the life of the world, all repre- 
sentations of God, as the soul of the 
world, a eheer impossibility. Moreover, 
every other article of the Christian belief 
te affected by the faith in the Trinity. 
% is one thing to regard our Lord as the 
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moet perfect of human teachers or eves 
of creatures, quite another to adore Him 
asthe God-man. The daily life of Chrie 
tians assumed a new sanctity when they 
came to believe that every good impulse 
within them came from God the Holy 
Ghost, that their very bodies are his 
temple. Nor is it without a special sig- 
niticance that God proclaims Himself ag 
the Father of individual souls, that He 
teaches us to address Him as our Father 
in heaven, just when He reveals Hime 
self as the Father from all eternity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

TRISAGION. (‘0 holy God, holy 
and strong, holy and immortal, have 
mercy on us;” dywos 6 Oeds, dytos lrxvpds, 
dytos addvaros, €Aénoov juas), & brief hymn 
so named from the triple ascription of 
holiness to God. It is sung in the liturgy 
of Constantinople in the Mass at ike 
little entrance—t.e. when the book of the 
Gospels is solemnly carried from the pro- 
tlesis to the altar. It occurs more than 
once in the Syriac liturgy, and probably is 
identical with the “ajus” mentioned in 
the “ i<xpositio Brevis ” attributed to St. 
Germanus, This “ajus” was sung in the 
Gallican rite before the Old Testament 
lesson and before and after the Gospel. 
In our liturgy the Trisagion is said by the 
celebrant at the “ adoration ” of the Cross 
by the peopleon Good Friday. (Hammond, 
“ Ancient Lit.” p. 381.) Itisalso said in 
= ferial prayers at Prime for penitential 

ays. 

TThe legendary account of its origin is 
given by St. John of Damascus (“ De Fid. 
Orthodox,” iii. 10). He saya Procl 
oar of Constantinople in the middle o 
the fifth century, was leading the prayers 
during atempest, whena boy was caught up 
into the air (cvvé8y dpmaynvas) and taught 
the Trisagion by the angels, Towards 
the end of the fifth century Peter the 
Fuller inserted the clause, “who wast 
crucified for us” (Hefele, “ Concil.” ii. p. 
668), in the interest of the Monophysite 
heresy, though the addition was capable 
of a good sense and was defended by 
some Catholics (Petav. “ De Incarna..’ 
v. 4). Onslendius, who replaced Peter 
the Fuller at Antioch, added the other 
words “ O King Christ,” 80 as to remove 
the heretical taint. But the addition was 

enerally rejected in the West, and in the 
ast except among the Monophysites, who 
made it a watchword and were thence 
called Theopaschites. It was bitterly op- 
posed by the monks called Acosmetes [see 
the article], who, however, fell into the 
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heresy at the opposite pole—s.e. Nesto- 
rianism. ‘The addition was also rejected 
by Acacius in a cuvodos évdnpovca at 
Constantinople, a.p. 478 (Hefele, ii. p. 
603), and by the Synod in Trullo (c. 81). 
Gregory VII. ordered the Armenians 
who were reunited to the Church to 
nbandon it as an occasion of scandal, and 
the prohibition was repeated by Propa- 

anda in 1635 (Benedict AIV. “ De 

“gat.” ccecxxx). 

TROPE, TROPASION, &c. In 
the Latin Church tropes were verses sung 
at High Mass, before or after and some- 
times in the middle of the Introit. They 
were introduced as early at least as ](0O 
by the monks, but entirely removed at 
the revision of the Missal under Pius V. 
The Troperion, Troparion, Troper, &c., t.e. 
the book containing the tropes, is often 
mentioned in Church inventories, though 
the word seems to have been also used 
for Sequentialis or Book of Sequences. 
The Bodleian contains a fine MS. Trope- 
rium. After Kyries and hymns written 
on the first few pages comes the title 
“Incipiunt Tropi de adventu Domini 
Nostri Jesu Christi.” Then follow the 
other parts of the liturgy which were 
eung. (Maskell, “Mon. Rit.” I. p. xii. 
seq. 

oe the Greek Church rpordproy is 
the generic name for the short hymns 
with which the Offices of that Church 
abound. (Neale, “Introduction to History 
of Holy astern Church,” p. 832, note 
b. 

TRULLO, COUNCIL IN. The 
word “ trullus "(rpovAAos, rpovAAa) is base 
Greek for OoAos, or dome, and the Council 
in Trullo takes its name from the domical 
hal] in the imperial palace at Constanti- 
nople which was the place of meeting. It 
is also known as srevGexrn, or “quinisexta,” 
because it was recarded as a fl dace 
to the fifth and sixth councils, which passed 
no disciplinary decrees. It was convoked 
by Justinian II. in G92, and its decrees 
were subscribed by the I‘astern Patriarchs, 
and by other bishops and episcopal 
proxies (211 in all, but all Iasterns). In 
some of the 102 canons on discipline 
which the Council passed, the enmity 
against Rome and the West which at last 
led to the schism clearly betrays itself. 
Thus (c. 2), 85 apostolic canons are ad- 
mitted as authentic, though corrupted by 
heretics, whereas Rome only accepted 50 ; 
and in a long list of canonical authorities 
there is no reference to Papal decrees or 
to any Western council except Sardica, 
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and a synod of Cyprian, the latter being 
evidently mentioned only out ot opposr 
tion to Rome. In canon 13, priests and 
deacons are allowed to continue in the 
married state, and the rule of Rome is 
contrasted with that of the Apostolic 
canons. Canon 55 strictly forbids the 
Roman custom of fasting on the Satur- 
days of ent; can. 36 renews in defiance of 
Rome the 28th canon of Chalcedon on the 
patriarchal rank of Constantinople ;* 
canon 67 condemns the eating of Hiood, 
permitted long before in the West, as un- 
scriptural. Pope Sergius I, naturally re= 
fused to accept these decrees, and an in- 
surrection prevented Justinian from fore- 
ing him to subscribe them. John VIII. 
accepted the Trullan canons, so far as 
they are consistent with sound morale 
and “earlier canons and decrees” of the 
Popes. Hadrian I. looked on the Coun- 
cil in Trullo as a continuation of the 
Sixth General Council, and accepted the 
canons “which were promulgated law- 
fully and by Divine help” in the first 
six councils, including that in Trullo 
(Mansi, xii. 982). Hefele (“Concil.” 
ll. p. 348) takes the clause as qualify- 
ing the Papal acceptance. To the schis- 
matic Greeks the Council in Trullo is a 
continuation of the sixth and therefore 
cecumenical, 

TUNIC (tunica or tuntcella). A 
vestment proper to sub-deacons. who are 
clothed in it by the bishop at ordination, 
and exactly like the dalmatic, except that, 
according to Gavantus (“ Thesaur.” P. 1, 
tit, xix.), it is rather smaller. Even this 
distinction is not, so far as we know, 
generally observed. It is also worn by 
bishops under the dalmatic when they 
pontificate. Gregory the Great (Ip. ix. 
12) says one of his predecessors had 
given the sub-deacons linen tunics, and 
that some other churches had adopted this 
usage, but he himself had restored the 
old fashion, and left his sub-deacons with 
out any special vestment. There is no 
notice of the tunicella in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary. But the first (§ 6) and 
the fifth (§ 1) of the Roman Ordines dis- 
tinguish between a greater and lesa dal- 
matic, and the latter probably is our 
tunicle. Amalarius expressly marka 
(“ Icecles. Oflic.” 11. 21, 22) the difference 
between dalmatic and tunicle, and tells 
us that some bishops wore one, some 
the other, some, as now, both. He says 
the tunic was also called “subucula,” 

1 It is to “enjoy the same privileges” as 
old Rome 


siasaiaeee she ott er 
nce, is a nat roperty 0 
God, and the Apollinarists pet Enty- 
ehians, who confused the two natures in 
Christ, taught that Christ, as man, was 
ipresent. Some taught that this con- 
fusion, by which divine attributes be- 
eame proper to Christ as man, took place 
at the incarnation, others only after his 
death and resurrection. This theory is, of 
eourse, directly contrary to the detinition 
ef Chalcedon (Petav. “ De Incarn.” x. 7). 
The Eutychian doctrine on the omni- 
nce of Christ’s body was revived by 
uther in his controversy with the 
Zwingliane. The latter denied that God 
Himself could cause a body to exist in 
more than one place at the same tiie; 
Lather, in a sermon of 1527 (“ Quod 
Verba Stent”), and in the “ Confessio 
Major” of 1528, replied that Christ’s 
al not only in heaven and in the 
Eucharist, but everywhere, and this of 
necessity. The humanity, he argued, is 
wnited to the divinity; the latter ia omni- 
resent, therefore the former. also. Again, 
Dhrist as man is at the right hand of God; 
God’s right hand is everywhere, therefore 
also Christ as man (Lossuet, “ Hist. des 
Variations,” liv. ii. n. xliii.). Not only 
Calvinists and Zwinglians, but Melanch- 
thon opposed this doctrine. He pointed 
out that it led to a confusion of the 
two natures, and also to a denial of that 
very mystery of the Iteal Presence which 
kt was intended tosupport. Christ would 
not be more truly present in the Eucharist 
than im any piece of wood or atone (13os- 
suet, loc. cit. vill. n. xxxvil.). The belief 
in the ubiquity, however, became a mark 
of the Lutheran orthodoxy, and was in- 
gerted in the famous “ Formula of Con- 
eord,” a.D. 1677,' although the doctrine 


§ Bat this concordienformel was not received 
among all the Lutherans, It was drawn up by 
Andrei, chancellor of Tibingen, assisted by 
Chemnitz. Strange to say, the second part of 
this Concordia, known as solida declaratio, pro- 
fesses to be a mere repetition and explanation 
of the Confession of Augsburg. 
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stricta” ce narrow); Innocent ITI. (* De 
Altar, J yster.” 1. 39 and 55), “tunica 


srzm. [See Moxoruztimm), 


had been eilently omitted in the Augsburg 
Confession, a.p. 1530 (Bossuet, 9. 2. 
xlvi.). 

UNANIMOUS CONSENT OF 
oooh aaa [See Bisrz and Trap 
TION. 

comIcEnrrus. [See Jansryisx.]} 

UNITED GREEKS. The name 
includes all who follow the Greek rite 
and, at the same time, acknowlede the 
authority of the Pope—¢.e. the United 
Melchites in the East; the Ruthenian 
Catholics, who use the Greek liturry in a 
Slavonic version; the Greek Catholics of 
Italy; and the Catholics of the Grecoe 
Roumaic rite in Hungary and Siben- 
biirgen. Of the Melchites and Ruthenians 
an account has been given already. 

(1) Zhe Greeks in Italy. — Many 
Greeks came thither from Albanis about 
1468, and the Greek settloments became 
more and more numerous after Soliman 
(1538-40) drove the Venetians from the 
Archipelago; after the conquest of Cyprus 
by Selim If. in 1571; and after 1718, 
when Venice lost the last remnant of her 
possessions inthe Morea, Intheeighteenth 
century there were about 100,000 Greeks 
in Italy, especially in Calabria and Sicily, 
and they obtained various privileges from 
Leo X., Paul III, and Julius IL. Pius 
IV. withdrew these concessions in 1564, 
and placed them under Latin bishops, 
allowing them, however, to retain their 
rites. Their position was finally detere 
mined by the bull of Benedict XIV, 
‘‘ Etsi Pastoralis” (May 26, 1742). Aos 
cording to the rulcs there laid down, 
they have their own clergy, who may 
marry when in minor orders and continue 
in the married state after they are priests, 
They are forbidden, however, under pain 
of deposition, to contract @ second mar 
riage. They have three seminaries—vis. 
the Greek College of St. Athanasius at 
Rome, erected in 1577 by Gregory XIIL 3 
the College at Palermo, erected in 17153 
the Oollege of S. Benedetto di Ullano, 
in the Calabrian diocese of Bisignano, 
erected by Clement XII. in 1733, and 
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transferred to the Basilian monastery of 
St. Adrian in 1820. Each college has a 
bishop of the Greek rite residing in it, 
for the ordination of candidates; and 
_ those at Palermo and in the semivary of 
S. Benedettc have to visit the Greek 
churches and see that the rite is duly 
observed, Otherwise, the Greeks in 
Italy are entirely subject to the bishop of 
the diocese in which they live, ‘This 
bishop, however, must appoint a Greek 
as well asa Latin vicar-general; and the 
Aletropolitan must appuint a Greek judge, 
if Greek cases come to the Metropolitan 
court of appeal. Silbernagl estimates 
the number of Greeks in Italy at 30,000, 
of whom 25,000 are in Calabria. They 
have 66 churches, 144 priests. ‘There are 
colonies at Ancona, Leghorn, Pianino in 
the diocese of Aquapendente, Naples, 
Villabadessa in the diocese of Atrie 
Penne, Barletta in the diocese of Trani, 
Lecce, Caryese in tbe Corsican diocese of 
Ajaccio. Partier. in Calabria the diocese 
of Cassano has eight colonies, Rossano 
five, Lisignona two, <Anglona four. 
Sicily has Greek colonies at Palermo, 
where there is also a Jasilian monastery 
founded in 1609, at Monreale, Girgenti, 
Contessa, and Messina. 

(2) Greco-Roumate Church.—In the 
thirteenth century many Roumanians 
belonging to the Greek schismatic church 
found a refuge in Siebenbiirgen and 
Hungary. In 1690 a few conversions 
were made, with the help of the Jesuits, 
by the imperial commissary Tullus Milio, 
when two vriors of Greek monasteries 
and six parish priests abjured the schism 
in the Jesuit church at Ttinfkircken. 
Nine years later, the efforts of Cardinal 
Kolonitech and of the Jesuits Ifevenes 
and Béradny were rewarded with much 
greater success. The Greek bishop of 
Siebenbiirgen, Theophilus 11. became 
Catholic; and on Peveuary 16, 1699, the 
diploma of union from the Imperor 
Leopold I. was solemnly read at the 
Landtag. The united Greeks of Hungary 
and Siebenbiirgen number abot VU0,UU0, 
and form an ecclesiastical province. The 
Archbishop of Fogaras (see erected, 
1721; made head of a province, 1800) is 
Metropolitan; his suttragans are the 
Bishops of Groszwardein (erected, 1776), 
Tugos (erected in 1850), and Szamos- 
Ujvar (erected about 1805). ‘The secular 
priests are married. ‘There is a clerical 
seminary and a small Jasilian monastery 
at Halasfalva, (Silbernagl, “ Kirchen 
des Oricuts.”) 
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UNIVERSITY. The Museum of 
the Ptolemies (on which see Cardinal 
Newman’s sketch in the “Office and 
Work of Universities”), the philosophic 
schools of Athens, the institute of Gon- 
disapor under the Abasside Caliphs, and 
perhaps Cordova under the Moors, were 
all eminent examples of schools for the 
higher education, existing apart from 
Christianity. With regard to the matter 
of instruction, the universities of mod- 
ern times, in which ‘‘arts’’ hold the chief 
place, stand in a direct line with the 
Roman imperial schools. On the other 
hand, their historical institution, ma- 
chinery, and terminology are Christian, 
and are traceable to the activity of the 
Catholic clergy in the middle ages. 

A great medical school arose at 
Salerno in the eleventh century, but 
Déllinger seems to be hardly justified in 
describing it as a university.’ The first 
institution in Europe todeserve that name 
was undoubtedly the School of Paris, 
which passed through the stages of 
“High School” and “Studium Generale,” 
and, favoured by its situation at the 
capital and the patronage of the bishops 
of the see, became, towards the end of 
the eleventh century, the University of 
Paris, That it was ecclesiastical in ita 
orizin is manifest. It grew up out of a 
concourse of able men, attracted to Paris 
partly by the encouragement and protec- 
tion which they received from the aus 
thorities, partly by the intellectual sym- 
pathy which they were sure to find 
among an increasing body of students of 
mixed nationalities.2? These men could 
not lecture until licensed by the Chan- 
cellor of the diocese, who thus gradually 
came to be considered the Chancellor 
of the university also. By the end of the 
twelfth century, instead of the Chancellor 
licensing any one whom he chose at his 
own discretion, we find the teachers in 
the schools recommending to him those of 
their pupils whom they judge fit to receive 
the license. By the end of the thirteenth 
century, the prestige and privileges of the 
university contiuually increasing, the 
Chancellor’s right to license has disap- 
peared; that right is now in the hands of 
the l*aculties, and is given upon examina- 
tion. 


1 P.1; see end of art. 

2 Ordericus Vitalis speaks of Normans being 
sent for instruction to the ** schools of France” 
(Paris is probably meant), though he does not 
distinctly mame the University —vcl. Hist. 
viii. 17. 
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Regarded from the intellectual side, 
university, when its organisation was 
eoniplete, consisted of four groups of 
teavners and studenta—viz. the Faculties! 
of Arts, ‘Theology, Jurisprudence, and 
Medicine. Arta had the pre-eminence; 
the university was always said to “have 
its foundation in arts;” for these were 
the branches of learning and science 
wiich were the development and con- 
tinuatisn of the old Trivium and Quad- 
rivium. The Masters of Arta, strictly 
speaking, were the “ Universitas;” the 
teachers in the other faculties were long 
regarded as more or !ess outsiders, At 
the sanie time, the theological school, 
especialy after it took into itself the 
study of canon law, rapidly attained to a 
world-wide celebrity. ‘The professorial 
campaigns of the great lecturers of the 
twel:th century—<aAbelard, St. Bernard, 
William of Champeaux, Saint Amour, 
Roscelin, &c.—are the very romance of 
education. The Church encouraged the 
free play of mind, whicu, as such, can 
never be otherwise than favourable to 
her; at the same time, she watched care- 
fully that no heretical teaching should 
mar the soundness of that foundation of 
Catholic faith without which neither 
university nor any other teaching is of 
much value. The Popes were lavish of 
rivileges to the rising institute; Gregory 
X. gave to the teachers (magtstrt, 
Goctores) the night of scholastic legisla- 
tion—+t.e. of settlirg all that concerned 
the manner and time of lecturing; 
enother Dope authorised Paris masters to 
open a school anywhere. So great was 
the fame of the theological school that, 
according to Thomaasin,’ several universi- 
tiea were erected under Papal sanction 
without a theological facuity, on the 
anderstanding that studeuts who wished 
to proceed in that branch should go to 
Paris. As the Church of Rheims was 
esteemed a model of discipline for other 
Churches, so the University of Paris was 
regarded as the model ana rule for other 
universities in learning. Tor two cen- 
turies, savs )dllinger, Germany soucht 
learning at Paris or Bologna. ‘The efforts 
of a rival school set up in the abbey of 
Ste. Genevidve, which was outside of the 
jurisdiction of the see of Paris and 
appeinted its own chancellor to license 
teachera, served eventually to enhance 
the glory of the one great university, in 


I i Faculty ” probably meant ability to 
2 U1. i 101. 
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which the singular phenomenon of tee 
chancellors, srasenved to the end of its 
existence, survived as the only monument 
of a once formidabie opposition. The 
degree of Bachelor (the origin of the 
word is doubtful) grew out of the 
scholastic disputations, That of Master 
originally depended on the license to 
teach given the Chancellor. When 
this cane to be given by the teachers 
themselves, it became an honour—a 
dignity—a degree; and many competed 
for it who had no intention of opening a 
rchool, A ptleus or hat was conterred, as 
the symbol of admission tnter smagistros, 
From the circumstance that s body of 
masters was thus gradually formed who 
did not teach arose the distinction 
between Regentes and non-Regentes, 

Thus far we have considered the 
University of Paris from the intellectual 
side, But the ageregation of large nume 
bers of students presented an important 
disciplinary problem also, and to this we 
must devote a few words.  Qutside the 
lecture-room the scholars fell into clans, 
based on community of languaze and 
manners, and technically called ‘na- 
tions.’”! These assumed spontaneously 
an independent organisation. Hach of 
the four nations at Paris—the Irench, 
the Picarda, the Normans, and the English 
—elected a Proctor as its ruler and repre- 
sentative; collectively they chose a Kee- 
tor, who was head of the whole “Corpus 
Scholarium,” and in time appeers as the 
ruler of the teaching body as well as of 
the “nations.” The student's life outside 
the lecture-room was the afliir partly of 
the Rector and Proctors, partly of the 
authorities of the various colleges—if he 
happered to belong to one of them—of 
the Sorbonne [SornonxR], of Navarre, 
Des Dix-Huit, of St. Thomas of the 
Louvre, Des Bernerdins, of Cluny, of 
Prémontrd, of Bayeux, &c., &c.—which, 
in course of time, were founded within 
the university. Dut the Popes, “even in 
the fullest power of the universities,” * 
claimed toand did interfere if the interests 
of morality and order demanded it. 

The Universities of Oxford and Came 
bridve were founded in imitation of that 
of Paris, and arose not long afterwarda, 
The schools of Oxford began to be largely 
frequented in the reign of Stephen. 
About 1134, Robert Pullus or Pulleya, 
educated at Paris, is said to have lectured 
on Scripture. In the conflict of jurisdic- 
tion between Henry of Blois, bishop of 


1 Huber, £24. 9 Ibid. 1 87. 
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Winchester, the Papal Legate, and Arch- 
bishop Theodore, difficult questions of 
law were involved, and a general wish 
arose that the learning of the great 
Italian jurists should be made available 
in England. The Lombard Vacarius was 
summoned over, and “taught law at 
Oxford,” ! about 1149. The place was cen- 
tral, relatively to the then distribution of 
the population; it wasalso neutral ground 
—a long way both from Canterbury and 
Winchester. The students were divided 
into two “nations,” the Northern and the 
Southern English, each with its proctor; 
hence the discipline of Oxford is to this 
day in the hands of two proctors. The 
supreme authority in the university was 
the Chancellor, oriinally appointed by 
the Bishop of Lincoln, in whose diocese 
Oxford was situated; afterwards elected 
by the Masters and contirmed by the 
Bishop. In the thirteenth century both 
Oxford and Cambridge were in high 
repute; Paris and Bulogna also were at 
the height of their prosperity. At 
Bologna, in 1262, there were 20,000 
students;? at Oxford, in 1231, there are 
said (& Wood) to have been 30,000. 
Halls (Aospitia, aule) presided over by 
masters of arts, provided the necessary 
accommodation. The first collegiate 
foundation within Oxford (‘* University ”) 
dates from 1249; the oldest colleziate 
buildings (‘ Merton”) from about 1270. 
Gradually the great majority of the 
students were drawn within the colleges, 
in which discipline was more easily 
maintained. 

Germany came into the field in the 
fourteenth century. Charles IV., taking 
Paris for his model, founded the Uni- 
versity of Prague in 1348; that of 
Vienna dates from 1365. Salamanca in 
Spain and Coimbra in Portugal were 
founded in the thirteenth century. Nine 
universities were founded in Germany in 
the course of the fifteenth century, besides 
five already existing. In this central 
land, owing to the plurality of independent 
states. the solicitudes which beset a 
unitied ambitious nationality, such as 
France or Enyland, were absent; and it 
fell to Teutonic thinkers, pondering 
deeply on the philosophy of the matter, 
to develop the modern notion of a uni- 
versity, a8 a place where all sciences and 
all liberal arts are prosecuted and taught, 


1 Gervase of Cant. (Rolls ed.), ii. 887; 
a de Monte, a. 1149 (Migne, Patr. vol. 
? DUllinger, p. 2. 
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with the aid of the best appliances, by 
the most competent persons anywhere to 
be found ;? the learners being all those 
students, and no others, who willing] 

come to the professors to be taught. t 
to this notion the conception of the pa» 
toral oversight of the Catholic Chureh be 
added as a postulate, nothing will be 
wanting to our idealof a perfect Academe. 

The Revolution destroyed the University 
of Paris; in ita place, the first Napoleon 
erected the huge examining machine 
which he called the ‘University of 
France.” 

(Thomassin; Huber, the “ English 
Universities,” ed. by F. Newman, 1848; 
A Wood, “ Hist. at Antiq. of the Univ. 
of Oxford,” ed. by Gutch, 1792; Bulsous, 
“Tlist. Univ. Parisiensis,” 1665; Dé 
linger, “Die Universitaten sonst und 
jetzt,” EB. T. 1867.) 

UNLEAVENED BREAD. (See 
ALTAR Breaps and Eee 

URBANISTS, (See Poor CLAREs.| 

URBI ET ORBI. [See PROMULGA- 
TION. | 

URSULINES, This teaching order 
was founded by St. Angela Merici, of 
Brescia, in 1537. Angela was born at 
Desenzano, on the lake of Garda, in 1470. 
Her life was one long endeavour after 
perfection: she joined the third order of 
St. Francis, practised the greatest aus- 
terities, made a pilyrimage to Jerusaler 
and Rome, and on ber return settled at 
Brescia, where she obtained a great in- 
fluence among the piously disposed of her 
own sex, and gradually matured the plan 
of a new institute. She seems to have 
desired a freedom of action and of move- 
ment for herself and her associates, which 
would not have been compatible with 
enclosure and solemn vows. A fervent 
company of seventy-three women met 
together in the kitchen of Angela's house, 
at Brescia, in 1537; the objects of their 
institution—nursing the sick, teaching 
poure girls, and sanctifying their own 
ives—were known to them all; the rules 
by which Angela endeavoured to conciliate 
& certain community of work and wor- 
ship with the routine of domestic life 
in the world were considered and ap- 
proved; and she was elected superior— 
foundress she would not be called—of the 
“Company of St. Ursula.” A young girl 


1 The professoriate of the Universitv of 
Berlin, founded in 1810, would have consisted 
of foreigners in the proportion of two to one #f 
all the invitations sent out had been accepted 
(Dillinger, p. 16). 
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might join the company from twelve 
years and upwards; at entrance each 
was to express the firm resolution of 
living chastely in the society, without 
taking the vow of chastity; they were to 
hear Mass daily; on the fret riday in 
each month they were to meet in some 
church in the city previously fixed upon, 
and all receive communion; on the 
Sunday of the month they were to 
assemble in the oratory belonging to the 
company to hear the rule read; their 
dress was to be always plain in texture, 
and sober in hue and make, but a costume 
was not at first adopted. St. Angela 
died in 1540. A bull of Paul III. (1544) 
oonfirmed her ‘oundation under the title 
which she had yiven to it. The work of 
teaching was from the first the distinctive 
employment of the society; and as their 
success and popularity increased, the need 
of greater stability than was furnished by 
the original rule would naturally be felt. 
A a te costume, with a leathern 
girdle, was introduced svon after the 
appearance of the Papal bull. St. Charles 
rromeo brought the Ursulines to Milan 
in 1568, and favoured them in every way, 
advising all his suffragan bishops to intro- 
duce them in all the large towns in the 
North of Italy. In the Milanese alone 
there were eizhteen Ursuline houses at 
the death of St. Charles. The excellent 
César de Bus assisted a lady of Avignon, 
Francoise de Bermont, to establish there 
a colony of Ursulines, on the original 
plan, in 1594, Francoise was @ person 
of great energy; she travelled from city 
tocity in the South of France, and 
lanted Ursulines at Aix, Marseilles, and 
Liane She adhered to the design of St. 
Angela, except that, in obedience to a 
suggestion of César de Bus, she substi- 
tuted the common life for dispersion in 
various homes. The conversion of the 
society into a religious order was chiefly 
the work of a French lady, Mme. de Ste.- 
Beuve, who built and endowed a monas- 
tery for Ursulines in the Rue St. Jacques 
at Paria in 1610, and obtained from Paul 
V., two years later, a bull, by which her 
foundation was subjected to the rule of 
St. Austin, under the invocation of St. 
Ursula; the nuns were to be strictly 
enclosed ; they were to take solemn vows; 
and were to add a fourth, that of instruct- 
ing the young. This was the commence- 
ment of the Ursuline congregation of 
Paris, which soon numbered forty-five 
houses, The followers of St. Angola who 
preferred still to abide by her original 
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plan, were called “congregated” Urse 
ines—Ursulines congrégtes; but the 
“religious” Ursulines, who observed 
enclosure and took solemn vows, appear 
to have better suited the prevalent mode 
of thought in the seventeenth century, 
and they were multiplied in every direo- 
tion. 

Several distinct congregations, each 
numbering many convents, were formed. 
Of the congregation of Paris we have 
spoken; that of Bordeaux was founded 
in 1606 by the Cardinal-Archbishop de 
Sourdis, with the aid of Mother Madaleine 
de la Croix, and approved by the Holy 


See in 1618; before long it eighty- 
nine affiliated houses. e tion 


of Dijon (1619) owed its existence to the 
zeal of Francoise de Xaintonge; the vows 
in it were simple not solemn, and a 
fourth vow, of perseverance in the society, 
was taken. The congregation of Lyons, 
of which the commencement was the 
house founded by Francoise de Bermont 
in 1610 for Ureulines congrégées, adopted 
enclosure and solemn vows in 1670. 
Mention is also made of a congregation of 
Tulle, and another of Arles, founded 
about the same time. The order was in- 
troduced into Canada, through the zealous 
exertious of Mme. de la Peltrie, in 16239. 
The site at Quebec which they still 
occu iste soon obtained for them, and 
till might be seen within the con- 
vent precinct a venerable ash tree, sule 
relic of the ancient forest, under which 
the first Ursulines used to teach the 
catechism to little Indian children. 
Having belonged to different congregn- 
tions in Europe, the Ursulines of Quebec 
had for some years no determinate consti- 
tution, but in 1682 they affiliated thein- 
selves to the congregation of Paris. Tie 
services renderec by this community, 
during the two centuries and a half of its 
existence, in preserving a religious spirit 
among the French population and hu- 
manizing and instructing the Indians and 
half castes, are beyond all estimation. In 
the chapel of their convent may be seen 
the tomb of the brave Marquis de Mont- 
calm, slain in the unequal combat on the 
heights of Abraham (1759), which de- 
cided the fate of Oanada. 

The Irish Ursulines owe their estab- 
lishment at Oork in 1771 to Miss Nano 
Nagle, the foundrees of the Presentation 
Order (see that article). They regard 
themselves as a filiation of the convent 
St. Jacques at Paris, because all but ons 
of those who founded the house at Ooms 
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wera trained there; that one was Mrs. 
Kelly, a professed nun of the Ursuline 
convent of Dieppe, who, accompanylug 
her countrywomen to Cork, governed the 
new monastery for four years. (ITeélyot.) 

The eurliest Ursuline settlement in 
North America was that of Quebec in 
1639. In 1818 two American ladies 
from the convent at Three Rivers estab- 
lished Mt. St. Benedict's Convent at 
Boston, which, to the disgrace of that 
city, was burnt down by an anti-Catho- 
lice mob in 1834. The oldest Ursuline 
community in the U. 8. is that of New 
Orleans, dating from 1727. In is44a 
colony from France settled at St. Mar- 
tin’s, Ohio, and later others at St. Louis, 
and Cleveland, Ohio. Numerous filia- 
tions from all these have been made. 

usuURY. Usury, in its wider signifi- 
cation, means all gain made by lending. 
This is a sense which usury often has in 
the classics, and so understood usury 
occurs whenever a man Jends capital at 
interest. Now, however, usury signifies 
TH nd i on a loan, unjust because not 
justitied by the loss, risk, &c., of the 
jennee or the advantage to the borrower," 
or because the amount of gain is exorbi- 
tant. In this latter case usury is for- 
hidden both by the natural law and by 
the Bible. It is always unjust, and its 
wickedness is aggravated when advantage 
ia taken of the needs of the poor to secure 
usurious interest. But we shall see pre- 
sently that both in the Old Testament and 
for a long time in Christian legislation 
little distinction was made between the 
two kinds of interest. The laws of the 
Old Testament on the subject had a most 
important influence on Christian feeling, 
ao that something must be said about the 
former here. 

(1) Usury in the Lible.—Public loans 
and the humane spirit of the law in 
Christian nations have taught us to draw 
a clear line between Jawful and usurious 
interest; but in the ancient world, as it is 
in the East at this day, interest was 
elways usurious. The ptian con- 
tented itself with prohibiting interest 
which was more than cent. per cent. 
(Diodor. Sic. i, 79); the laws of 
Menu permitted an interest of 18 or 
even 24 per cent. (see the reference in 
Smith's Bible Dictionary, article Usury), 
and 12 per cent. is, or was till quite 

¥ J.e. the ordinary worth which money haa 
to the borrower ; for it is, of course, unjust to 


tax advantage of the borrower's necessity in 
order w exact exceptional interest. 
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lately, a minimum rate in the Enst 
Partly, no doubt, for this reason, partly 
because in an agricultural nation like 
Israel loans were only asked by those 
whose need put them at the creditor's: 
mercy, purtly to encourage kindness 
towards the poor, the Mosaic law pro- 
hibits lending at interest. The most 
ancient code (Exod. xxi.—-xxxiil.) pro- 
hibits lending at interest (qY2) to poor 
Hebrews. Deut. xxiii. 20 forbids in- 
terest to be taken from Hebrews gene- 
rally; Levit. xxv. 35-37 repeats the pre- 
cept of Exodus, forbidding also interest 
in kind (mann, also M39). Lending 
at interest generally is reprobated in the 
strongest terms in Ps. xv. 5, Prov. 
xxviii. 8. Nehemias, after the exile, 
restored the observance of the law 
against taking interest from Hebrews, 
and made the usurers restore the “ hun- 
dredth part” of the money (te. “ com 
tesimee usures,” 1 per cent.a month =12 per 
eent. a year; 2 Esdr. v.11). The New 
Testament gives no definite rule on the 
aubject, though of course the spirit of 
Christ's words, “ Give to him that asketh 
thee” (Matt. v. 42), excludes lending at 
interest. 

(2) Usury in the Church.—The money- 
lender's trade presented much the same 
aspect in the Roman State as in the old 
Eastern world. Loans were still usually 
made to the needy who could not protect 
themselves. The “usura centesima ” (12 
per cent.) was under the later Republic 
and the Empire the legal rate of interest, 
which was due every month (3.e.1 per cent. 
a month), so that Ovid very naturally calls 
the Calends “ swift,” and Horace “ sad.” 
This accounts for the feeling of the Chureh 
on the matter down to modern times. 

(a) The Fathers are unanimous in re- 
garding all interest as usury, and, there- 
fore, as a species of obhery: Their 
general opinion was that the prohibitions 
in the Old Testament bound Christians, 
and that in a more stringenv form, since 
the taking of interest from strangers had 
only been tolerated among the Jews for 
the hardness of their hearts. Tertullian 
(‘“ Adv. Marc.” iv. 24, 25), Oyprian 
(Testimon.” iii, 48), Ambrose (“ De 
Tobia” throughout, see especially 14 and 
15), Basil (in Ps. xiv), Jerome (in cap, 
xviii, Ezech.), Chrysostom (in Matt 
Hom. lvi. al. lvii), Augustine (“De 
Bapt. contr. Donat.” iv. 9, in Ps, xxxvi), 
Theodoret (in Ps. xiv. 5), in their com 
demnation of interest appeal, or at least 
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add a reference to the Old Testament.' 
Other Fathers, probably from mere 
accident and for the sake of brevity, omit 
any such appeal—e.g. Apollonius one 
~~ useb “TL E.” v. 18), Commodian 
“Adv. Gent. Deos,” 65), Lactantius 
“Inst.” vi. 18), Epiphanius (in the 
“ Exposit. Fid.” at the end of the “ Heer.” 
np. 24), Augustine (Kp. 153). These 
passages are all explicit. Tertullian, eg. 
(“ foaneris sc. redundantiam quod est 
usura ”), Ambrose (‘ quodcunque sorti 
accidit ”), Jerome (“usuram appellari et 
superabundantiam quicquid illud est, si 
ab eo quod dederit, plus acceperint”’), 
define usury as taking interest; the word 
Epiphaniusem ploys is roxoAnia, “ taking 
interest ;” ‘it 18 unjust,” says Lactantius, 
‘to take more than one gave.” 

(8) Conciliar and Pupal Laws.—From 
early times the clergy were forbidden, 
under penalty, to take interest. So Canon. 
Apost. 44, Council of Arles a.p. 314 (c. 
12), of Nicea (c. 17), Laodicea (c. 4), 
Leo I. (Hp. 5, “ Ad Episc. Campan.”), 
Council in Trullo (c.10). Not that taking 
interest was considered by these authori- 
ties permissible in laymen; such a thing, 
says Leo, is lamentable in the case of 
any Christian, and so of course specially 
reprehensible inclergymen, The medisval 
canon law extended the penalties. to lay- 
men. Thus the Second Lateran Council, 
a.D. 1189 (c. 13, lib. v. Decret. tit. 19, 
c. 3, cf. c. 7), condemns usurers to ex- 
communication and deprives them of 
Christian burial. Clement V. in the 
Council of Vienna (Clem. lib. v. tit. 5, 
De Usuris, c. Ex gravi) declares it heresy 
to maintain pertinaciously that usury is 
mo sin. It is plain from St. Thomas 
(2 2nde qu. lxxviii.) that all taking of 
interest was still regarded as usury. 
Further, Alexander III. (lib. v. Decret. 
tit. 19, c. 6) decides a case proposed by 
the Bishop of Genoa. The merchants of 
that city used to sell spice above the 
market value, agreeing to wait a stated 
time for payment, The Pope replies that 
such a contract, unless there was sume 
doubt whether the market price might 
not rise or fall in the meantime, though 
not strictly speaking usurious,* was 
sinful 


()) The Modern View.—It became 


t Clem. Al. (ii. 18 P. 478) explains the 
word “brother,” from whom interest may not 
be taken, as meaning not only one of the same 
kin, but any one who “ shares in the same doc- 
trine.”’ 

3 Because there was no formal loan. 
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more and more evident that commerce 
could not exist without a rate of interest, 
and reflection showed many just grounds 
on which s moderate rate could be 
exacted. Such are the risk to the lender, 
the loss to which he is put by the want 
of capital with which he might trade, the 
fruit which the money yields, &c. The 
law can remove many of the dangers of 
usury by fixing a legal rate, and the poor 
are now just the persons who would suffer 
most, were all interest prohibited. It was 
long, however, before opinion adapted 
itself to new circuiwstances, Luther con- 
sistently, and Melanchthon with some 
hesitation, stood where the Fathers and 
canonists had stood before them. (See the 

uotations in Herzog, art. Wucher.) 

»ssuet represents Calvin as the first 
theologian who propounded the modern 
distinction between interest and usury, 
and this seems to be true, so far at least 
as writing goes, though, according to 
Funk (“Zins und Wucher,” p. 104), Eck 
and Hoogstraten had defended the same 
distinction at Bologna. Bossuet himeelf 
maintains the old doctrine as of faith 
(“ Traité de l’Usure” in vol. xxxi. of the 
last edition of his works), and this though 
he was fully aware of the argumenta on 
the other side. He rejects as sinful the 
charge of interest on the general ground 
that the lender could have used the 
capital he lends in trade, though, very 
inconsistently, he allows interest to be 
charged if the lender has foregune a 
pce and definite gain,! which he 

ad in prospect. Benedict XIV. in his 
encyclical to the Italian bishops, “ Vix 
Pervenit,” a.D. 1745, condemned the doc- 
trine that interest might be taken, merely 
on the ground of loan, however low the 
rate of interest, and although the borrower 
might be ever so rich and have profited by 
using the money in trade, though he 
leaves the questions about the accidental 
or extrinsic reasons for taking interest, 
the risk, loss of profit, &c., quite un- 
settled. Further, this Pope, according to 
Ballerini (doc. ct. p. 615), allowed books 
defending the modern view to be dedicated 
to him. Keen controversy on the point 
among Catholics had arisen during that 
ceutury, and the work of the famous 
Scipio Maflei (1675-1755) on the laxer 


1 The older theolo ians—e.g. St. Thomas (at 
least, in his work, “ Be Malo”) and Scutus— 


Maras not admit this perc ae 
the loan was volun an at 
time agreed =pon: (See Ballerini's Gary 2ad 
ed. vol, i. p. 698.) 
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aide (“dell’ impiego dell danaro”) had 
attracted great attention. In 1830 the 
Congregation of the Holy Office, with the 
approve! of Pius VIII, decided that those 
who regarded the fact that the law fixed 
& certain rate of interest as in itaelf a suffi- 
cient reason for taking it, were “ not to be 
disturbed.” This principle is now accepted 
throughout the Chueh though the Holy 
See has given no positive decision on the 
matter. Even the laws restraining the 
clergy from taking interest are entirely 
obsolete. Gury accepts the position toler- 
ated in the decree of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion, and argues that the State has power 
in certain cases to transfer the property of 
one subject to another. No doubt. But 
where is there the faintest proof that the 
State means to exercise this power in the 
case, and to tranafer the interest from the 

ocket of the borrower to that of the 
fonder P We may add that the Fathers, 
in the places quoted above, expressly 
deny that the Statelaw makes usury 
lawful, Ballerini, rejecting Gury’sexplana- 
tion, argues that the words “ loan” 
(mutuum), &c., imply spontaneous liber- 
ality, but that interest may be taken if 
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there has been a previous contract to that 
effect. It is scarcely necessary to answer 
that the Fathers and Schoolmen meant 
much more than a truism like this—viz. 
that a man must not require interest if he 

rofesses to lend without it. Later on, 

ury (ii. p. 611) seems to give the true 
reason. The ancient world believed that 
money was barren, and the Schoolmen 
inherited this principle from Aristotle. 
Experiences proves that money, far from 
being barren, “ produces fruit and multi- 
plies of itself” (“fructum producit et 
multiplicatur per se,” Gury, Joc. cit.), and 
& man may justly take 5 per cent. for 
money which is well worth that to the 
merchant, baok, railway company, &c., 
who receive the loan. 

(Herzog, “ Encycl. fiir Prot. Theol.” 
art. Wucher, gives useful citations from 
the Reformers. Smith and Cheetham, 
Funk's work “ Zins und Wucher,” Hefele, 
“ Beitrige " and “ Concil.” vol. 1, have also 
been used, But for exhaustive learning 
and clear statements of the pointe at 
issue we have seen nothing comparable to 
Bossuet’s “ Traité de |’Usure.”) 


Vv 


VALDENSES, or VAUDOIS. It 
does not fall within the plan of the 
present work to give even an outline of 
the long and varied history of this sect ; 
but since it exists now, and has been 
undoubtedly in being since the twelfth 
century—since, moreover, it now professes 
Protestant doctrine, and is regarded with 
the strongest favour and interest by 
English Protestants, who commonly be- 
lieve that it can trace its origin to 
rimitive if not even to Apostolic times— 
it is necessary to examine with some 
minuteness the nature of the evidence 
bearing on two questions, (1) when did it 
arise? (2) what kind of tenets did it 
originally profess P 
a) At the Council of Verona, held in 
1184, Lucius III. condemned those who 
falsely called themselves the ‘“ humbled ” 
or the “ poor men of Lyons,” with several 
other heretical sects. The first on the list 
of errors attributed to the condemned, or 
some of them, was that they presumed 
to preach in public without mission or 
wnthority from Pope or Bishop. 


Writing to the Archbishop of Aix 
and his sutlragans in 1198 (Migne,“ Patrol.” 
vol. 214), Innocent ITI. requests him and 
them to assist Rainier, the commissioner 
whom he is sending to Provence, in his 
efforts to put down the heretics in those 
parts, “qui Valdenses Catari et Paterini 
dicuntur,’ and by other names, This 
seems to be the earliest occurrence of the 
name in ecclesiastical history. The com- 
mon characteristic of all these sects is 
stated to be, that they “ reject the 
authority of the Roman Church. 

Bernard, abbot of Font-Cauld, wrote 
& special treatise, apparently about 1200, 
“against the sect of the Valdenses.” He 
says nothing as to their founder, but 
playing upon their name derives it “a 
valle densa,” from the thicket of errors 
in which they were entangled. Dis — 
obedience to ecclesiastical authurty is the 
first and principal fault imputed to them, 
but they are also charged with allowing 
women to preach, with a systematic 
desertion of the churches, and with re- 
jecting prayers and other ministrations 
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for the dead. (See this tract in Migne, 
vol. 210.) 

Alanus de Insulis, a celebrated theo- 
logian, in a work which must have been 
written before 1202,' attacks heretics 
generally, the Valdenses, the Jews, and 
the “Pagans or Mahometans.” In the 
book devoted to the Valdenses he says 
that they are socalled “ from their heresi- 
arch, who was named Waldus, who, led 
by his own spirit, not sent by God, in- 
vented a new sect, so that he presumed to 
preach without the authority of any 
prelate, without divine inspiration, with- 
out science, and without learning.” ‘They 
assert,” he saya, “that no one is bound to 
ebey any one but God.” 

Oonrad, elected abbot of Ursperg in 
1215, when about to describe in his 
Chronicle the rise of the Franciscans and 
Don.inicans, contrasts with these orders 
the “Poor Men of Lyons” and tae 
“ Humiiiati.” Both these sects, he says, 
arose in Italy. He thinks (“ut puto”) 
that the founder of the Poor Men was o.0 
Bernhard, wom. attended by his followera, 
he had himself seez soliciting approbation 
for his institute ar tbo Papal court. Bern- 
hard alleged that thay imitated tho life of 
the Apostles, having no preven fixed 
abodes, and that ail their peculiar p-ac- 
tices, among others that of men and 
women travelling sbout in company, had 
“descended from the Apostles.” Put tha 
Pope, apprehending that some of their 
customs were superstitious, ard others 
inaxpedient, refused to confirm them. 
Such is Conrad's account. It seeros likely 
that his memory misled him, and that he 
confounded Bernard, the archbishop of 
Narbonne, an active opponent of the 
Vaudois in the last years of the twelfth 
century, with the real founder of the 
eect.* 

It cannot be doubted that the “ Pauperes 
de Lugdune” of Oorrad of Ursperg and 
the Oouncil of Verona are identical with 
the “ Valdenses” of Innceent III., Alanus, 
and Bernard. This identity is expressly 
stated by Rainier Sacho, a somewhat 
later authority, and it became the general 
belief. Thus in a tract by an own 
Carthusian monk (printed orb a 
written about 1440, with the title “ 

1 See the “Notitia” prefixed to Migne’s 
seria of the works of Alanus (Patrol vol 


From some similar confusion, ga de 
Comines, describing the visit of St. Francis de 
Paule to the court ef Louis XI., uniformly 
enils the saint “ Robert.” 

© Amplies. Coll. vol. vi. p. 56. 
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Religionum Origine,” this sect is called 
“Valdensium heresis seu pauperum de 
Lugduno.” The early evidence all points 
to the rise of the sect as having taken 
place about thirty years before the end of 
the twelfth century. Their claim to great 
antiquity is indeed noticed by Conrad, but 
it seems easy of explanation. If the 
living authority of the Church was to be 
resisted, it could only be done by inducing 
the belief that their tenets were apostulic, 
“ab apostolis descendisse.” The passages 
Acts ii. 44 and 1 Cor. iv. I] and ix. 5 
probably led to conscious imitation on the 
part of the Valdenses, and from such 
Imitation to the assertion that their 
cnstoms had come down from the Apostles 
tne step was not great. 

Rainier Sacho, a Dominican, who died 
in 1260, and in his capacity of inquisitor 
must have had gzeat opportunities for 
obtaining exact information, gives the 
following account of the origin of the 
Vaudois,' Peter Valdo, a rich merchant 
of Lyons, about 1160, shocked and stunned 
by the sudden death of a friend, resolved 
to strip himself of his wealth, and both 

ractise and preach an A postolical poverty. 
ollowers soon gathered round him, and 
they were variously named “ Valdenses,” 
“ Pauperes de Lugduno,” “ Leonista” (from 
the city), and “ Insabatati” (from the sabots 
or wooden sandals which they wore). 
Valdo caused portions of the Bible to be 
translated into the vulgar tongue; these 
he used himself in preaching, and caused 
others to use; and when the clergy re- 
monstrated he paid no heed to their 
admonitions. A rapid development of 
sectarian tenets was the natural conse- 
uence of this first resistance. Rainier 
ivides the errors of the Valdenses into 
three classes—against the Church and the 
clergy, against the sacraments, against 
sacramentals, Under the first head they 
taught that the Church of Rome was not 
the Church of Christ, but, rather, the 
harlot mentioned in the Apocalypse; that 
iz had become corrupt in the time of Pope 
Sylvester, when the poison of temporalities 
first infected it ;* that acarce any but them 
selves held the true Gospel doctrine; that 
the Pope is the author of all errors; that 
tithes ought not to be paid, and the Ohurch 
should not possess property; and that all 
members of the Church are equal, Under 


1 We take his narrative as ex 
Dupin Auteurs Ecclés. sec. xiii. ch. 9. 
The Vaudois evidently believed the fig. 
ment of the tion of Constantine. (Ses 
Srates OF THE CHURCH.) 
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the second head, they found fault with 
all the sacraments of the Church; as to 
Baptism, they said that the washing of 
infants was of no avail to them, and they 
rejected many of the ceremonies proper to 
the rite. Confirmation they set aside; as 
to the Eucharist, they held that priests in 
mortal sin could not consecrate, and fell 
into a variety of other errors which we have 
not space to enumerate. As to Penance, 
they said that a bad priest could not ab- 
solve, but that a good layman could. With 
revard to Marriage, they set a* nought the 
impediments established by the Church, 
a acknowledged no spiritual allinity as 
resulting from the sacrament. They dis- 
approved of the sacrament of Extreme 

nection, because it was only given to the 
rich, What respect they would have for 
the sacrament of IToly Orders is apparent 
from what has been already sail All 
laymen, they held, were entitled to preach, 
and women also.! Whatever was not in the 
Scriptures they held to be fabulous. They 
believed. in no saints but the Apostles. 
With regard to the third head, that of 
Sacramentals, they made a clean sweep of 
all the beautiful and touching ceremonies 
—all the salutary institutes—with which 
the Church had surrounded the life of 
Christians here below. No festivals, no 
fast-days, no holy-water, no lights, no 
ornaments, no incense, no images, no 
chanting; to hear a Valdensian ranter at 
uncertain times seems to have appeared 
° to these poor sectaries the sum of all the 
support and delectation that the soul 
could possibly require. They held that it 
was unlawful to swear. “ ‘They condemn 
all princes and judges, being persuaded 
that it is not lawiul to punish malefactors. 
Lastly, they coudemn the ecclesiastical 
judgments. 

Severe measures of repression were 
used egainst the Vaudois from time to 
time, but failed to extirpate them. A 
letter from a Franciscan inquisitor to the 
Council of Basle,? dated in 1432, states 
that although the writer had “ made great 
executions on many heretics” within the 

ast two years, the sect still flourished on 
oth sides of the Alps, that he had several 
relapsed heretics in prison, both at Yverdun 
and at Briancon, and that these had re- 
vealed to kim the existence of more than 

1 Prom this account it would appear that 
Milman‘s statement, that “they rejected the 
seven sacraments, except Baptism and the Eu- 
eharist,” which, if true, would assimilate them 
wosely to the Anglicans, is nut very accurate 
(Latin Ci.ristianity, v. 395). 

2 Martene, Ampliss. Coll. viii. 162. 
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five hundred others, At the Reformation 
sume of the Protestant leaders, who per= 
ceived the use that might be made in con- 
troversy of the alleged existence of a sect 
which had maintained a “ pure” religion 
and resisted the authority of Rome for’ 
many centuries, made overtures to the 
Vaudois, and in 1530 their deputies, 
Masson aud Morel, met (Ecolampadius 
and Bueer at Basle. According to Dupin, 
these last engaged the deputies to renounce 
some of the more extravagant of their 
tenets-—e.y. that a Christian might not 
lawfully swear, that ministers might not 
hold property, and that the ministrations 
of wicked pastors were invalid; and, on 
the other hand, to hold with the Protest 
ants, that the Body of Christ was not in 
the Eucharist, and that confession of sins 
was unnecessary. But the comple 
adoption by the Vaudois of Proteatant 
doctrine is said not to have taken place 
till about 1630. 

Such is the view which authentie 
history presents of the rise of the Vaudois 
and of their original doctrines. The 
modern popular view, which represents 
them as a race of primitive manners and 
simple piety, dwelling in remote Alpine 
valleys, and clinging to a Scriptural and 
Protestant religion, handed down from the 
first ages, in the teeth of continual perse- 
cution, appears to be founded in great 
part on a falsification. Soon after the 
Reformation broke out, “their whole 
history, and a part of their written docu- 
ments, were subjected to a process of 
re-casting— just as already some older 
writings had been re-fashioned in a 
Hussite sense, owing to contact with the 
circle of ITussite sects.”' For particulars 
of this falsification (“ Falschung”), we 
must refer the reader to the Protastant 
writer Just quoted, who states that no 
existing Vaudois MS. is of date earlier 
than the fifteenth century, although many 
were made to appear to have been written 
in the twelfth. 

In 1655 the Duke of Savoy sent troo 
against the Vaudois of Angrogna and 
neighbouring vallevs, who were said to 
have spre:id themselves outside the limite 
to which they were confined by treaty. 
Great excesses were reported, and were 
denounced by the indignant Muse of Mil- 
ton in the well-known sonnet beginning, 
“ Avenge, O Lord, thy ‘laughtered saints, 
Cromwell interposed vigorously, and the 
Duke was obliged to grant the Vaudols 
favourable terms. At the present day 


1 Herzog, v. 898 
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they are said to number about 20,000; a 
large place of worship was built for them 
at Turin, chiefly by English money, in 
1863, 

(Fleury; Innocent IIT. “ Epist.” in 
Migne, vol. 214; Alanus de Insulis, in 
Migne, vol. 204; Bernardus Abbas 
Fontis Calidi, in Migne, vol. 210; 
“Chronicon Urspergense”; Rainerius, 
“Summa de Catharis et Leonistis”; 
Martene, “‘ Amplissima Uollectio”; Dupin, 
* Auteurs Ecclésiastiques ”; eta “Die 
romanischen Waldenser,” 1853; Jane L. 
Williams, “Short History of the Walden- 
sian Ohurch,” with preface by Dr. Gilby, 
1855; Milman, “ Latin Ohristianity,” v.; 
Mohler, “ Kirchengeschichte,” ii. 627.) 

VANNWE, ST., CONGREGATION 
or. (See Bsnepicrines; Mavnrists. ] 
This congregation, of which the famous 
commentator Calmet was the chief literary 
ornament, was in a8 flourishing state at the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. Its 
houses were then subD ens and it has 
not since been revived. 

VATICAN CoUNCIEZ. This Coun- 
eil met on December 8, 1869, and is not 

et concluded. No general council had 

en held for three hundred years, and the 
author of the article on Trent in Herzog’s 
“ Fncyclopsdia,” writing only about seven 
years before the bishops met in the Aula 
of the Vatican, speaks of another general 
council as a moral impossibility. Yet, it 
is easy enough to see that the events of 
half acentury had been preparing the way 
for the General Council of 1869. The in- 
terference of statesmen with the freedom 
of the Church had turned the law (Con- 
cil. Trid. sess. xxiv. “ De Reform.” c, 2) 
which requires provincial synods to be 
held every three years into a dead letter. 
The same cause would also have proved 
an obstacle, and probably an pees 
one, to great assemblies of the bishops at 
Rome. Butthe revolution which stripped 
the Church of her wealth certainly felt 
her freer in action. The first Provincial 
Bynod which had been known for long, 
assembled at Tuam in 1817, and its de- 
erees were confirmed at Rome. It was fol- 
lowed by the National Synod of Hungary, 
held at Pressburg in 1822. But it was 
from the United States that the revival 
of Provincial Oouncils really came. There 
were Provincial Synods of Baltimore in 
1829, 1833, 18:37, 1840, 1843, 1846, and 
1849. Pius LX. early in his Pontiticate 
urged the observance of the Church's law 
mpon the bishops. Soon, no fewer than 
Gwenty provincial councils had assembled 
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in France; Austria and Hungary followed 
the example in 1858 (Synods of Vienna 
and Grau), Holland in 1865 (Synod of 
Utrecht), and numerous synods were held 
in Germany, in England, jast after the 
hierarchy had been restored, in Ireland, 
in Australia, and in South America etd 
and New Granada). Even the Catholics 
of the Oriental rites were affected by the 
movement. Syrians, Maronites, Arme- 
nians, met in council, and the last Council 
of the Armenians at Constantinople is 
1869 deserves special notice. In Italy, oz 
the other hand, political troubles made 
the number of provincial councils ve 
small, a bea this revival of = 
action only preparation for a gene 
council. Pius 1X. bad three x fi eink a 
vast number of bishops gathered round 
him—vis. at the definition of the Im- 
ares Conception, at eet hagra aes mar 
© Japanese on the eighteen 
centen 7 of chs Getrag of St. Peter 
and St. Paul. Since the Second Lateran 
Council of 1189, Rome had never witnessed 
such an assembly of bishops as this last 
one. Nor was it simply the fact of these 
unions which led the way to the General 
Council in the Vatican. Itis evident now 
that the chief definition of this Council— 
viz. that of the Papal Infallibility, came 
as the result of forcea which had been 
long at work. The French universities 
had disappeared in the storms of the Revo- 
lution, and Gallican principles were dying - 
out in France itself. In Italy, Spain, fe 
Portugal, where, owing to the influence of 
the Governments, Gallicanism had found, 
even late in the last century, such represen- 
tatives as Tamburini, Bishop Solari, Fon- 
tani, Palmieri, Degola, Bishop Clement 
of Barcelona, &c., it was now wholly exe 


tinct. Many of the provincial councils 
and the bishops in their assemblies at 
Rome had held language which showed 


that a proposal to define the Pope's in- 
fallibility would meet with no opposition 
among the majority. With the German 
Catholics it was otherwise. There many 
of the clergy were atill educated at 
“mixed” universities—many of the Ca- 
tholic professors had already manifested 
their distrust of the “Romans” theo- 
logy, and some of them had come inte 
collision with the Roman Congregations, 
They clung, in the supposed interests of 
science, to methods different from those 
which prevailed at Rome. And even is 
France there was a party, small in num- 
bers, but strong in talent and character, 
which was attached to liberal principles 
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tm politics snd distrustful of Roman inter- 
ference ip such matters. They had fought 
the Church's battle for freedom of instruc- 
tion, and they were unwilling to admit 
that the ire they had made to the 
principles of freedom and toleration was 
after all only an argumentum ad homtnem. 
Ultramontanism then prevailed through- 
out tne Church, but it was opposed by 
a small band of Catholic “ liberals” in 
France, and by a number of learned men 
- in Germany. The former advocated the 
interests of freedom, as they understood 
it; the latter, those of philosophy, history, 
and theology, as they understood them. 
There were, besides, Catholic statesmen in 
both countries who saw danger to the 
State in a definition of Papal infallibility. 
Pius IX. first imparted his idea of 
convoking a General Council to the car- 
dinals of the Congregation of Rites in 
December 1864; and shortly afterwards 
he consulted all the cardinals who re- 
sided in Rome on the matter. They were 
requested to submit to the Pope their 
ae in writing, on the opportuneness 
of such a convocation, and the subjects 
which, supposing the Council opportune, 
ought to be discussed. Nineteen advised 
the convocation, two were against it, 
one was doubtful. In March 1865, five 
cardinals (Patrizi, Reisach, Panebianco, 
Sizarri, Caterini) were appointed to con- 
sider the votes sent in, and these, with 
the addition of some other cardinals and 
of consultors, were formed into a Conrre- 
tion of Direction (Cecconi, “ Storia del 
Gorcil. Vatic.” lib. i. cap. 1). In April 
and May a circular was addressed to 
thirty-six bishops, beeging their opinion 
on the subjects to be treated (#6. Doe. 
iti.), and letters were also addressed to 
the Nuncios at the various Courts, asling 
them to find theolocians fit to act as con- 
sultors in the preliminary congregations 
(%. Doc. iv.). Next year, in February 
and March, certain Oriental bishops and 
bishcps of the Greek rite in the Austrian 
Empire, were also consulted (14. Doc. 
vi. and vii.). <All these consultations 
were inade in the strictest confidence. On 
June 4, 1867,' Cardinal Caterini wrote to 
all the bishops present for the centenary 
of the martyrdom of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. He added a list of seventeen 
questions on points of discipline, and in- 
vited suggestions on other matters (1d. 
Doc. ix.). 


1 So Schncemann, Kavonen und Beschliisse 
dee Vatikan. Concils, Einleit. p. xv. The date 
fm Cecconi—viz. June 6, 1866—must be a alin. 
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At last, in the same nonth, the Pope 
announced in a public Consistory of some 
500 bishops his intention of convoking the 
Council (tb. Doc. x.), and by a bull of 
June 29, 1869 (1%. Doc. xxxvi.), the 
Council was summoned to meet at Rome 
on Decemher 8, 1869. Meantime, in Sep- 
tember of the previous year, ‘all bishops 
of the churches of Oriental rite not in 
communion with the Apostolie See” (ib. 
Doe. xxxvii.), and all “Protestants and 
non-Catholics” (1b. Doe. xxxviil.), were 
invited to attend. There was somo 
thought of addressing a similar invitation 
to the Jansenist bishops in Holland, but 
it was resolved not to do so (ib. vol. i. 
p. 119 seq.). It was intended that these 
Oriental bishops should be allowed no 
part in the Council till they professed the 
Catholic Roman faith whole and entire; 
and it was explained in a letter to Arch- 
bishop, now Cardinal, Manning that the 
Protestants were only invited to attend 
that they might be referred to “expe- 
neneed men,’’ and have their difficulties 
solved. No effect followed from these 
letters to Orientals and Protestants, ex- 
cept a few protests( Friedrich,"“Geschichte 
des Vatikan Concils,” i. p. 723. seq.) 
Besides the Commission of General Direce 
tion, mentioned already, the Pore nomi- 
nated six special commissions—for Cere- 
monial, the Relations of Church ard State, 
the Churches and Missions of the East, 
the Religious Orders, Dogmatic Theology 
and Discipline. Each eonsisted of a care 
dinai presiaent, and of consultors from ala 
parts of the world. Vercellone, Theiner, 
Tarquini, Franzelin, Schrader, Perrone, 
Gibert, Freppel, Hefele, Haneberg, Here 
yenrother, Aizog, Molitor, Moufany, Hete 
linger, Feijje, were among the consultors, 
Dr. (now Cardinal) Newman was asked 
to be a consultor, but declined on ac- 
count of bad health. It was the duty 
of these special congregations to prepare 
“schemata "—1.e, drauchts of canons and 
decrees for the consideration of the 
Fathers, Their members were bound to 
absolute secrecy. 

Till the Council met nc*hi-z was said 
by any one in authority of anv intention 
to detine Papal infalhbility. But atten- 
tion was roused by statements in the 
French correspondence of the “ Civilta,” 
February 6, 1869 (reprinted in Cecconi, 
Doe. exl.). In this Jesuit organ, published 
at Rome, and believed by many to possess 
very high authority in the Roman Cour 
3t was stated that the Council woul 
probably set its seal to the condemnations 
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of the Syllabus; that the bishops would 
define the Pope's infallibility by acclama- 
tion, and that the corporal assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin into heaven would be 
made an article of faith. ‘This was the 
occasion soon after of the famous articles 
in the Augsburg “ Allgemeine Zeitung,” 
which afterwards appeared in the form of 
a book entitled “Janus.” It professed to 
be written from a Catholic point of view, 
but was in realitv a bitter attack on the 
Papacy. In April 1*G0 Prince Hohenlohe, 
Foreign Minister in Bavaria, sentacircular 
to the Kuropean Governments warning 
them of the political dangers which the 
Council might cause (Friedrich, tb. 1. 
p. 774), and in September a large majority 
of the German bishops assembled at 
Fulda laid before Pins IX. their fears 
as to the consequences in Germany should 
Papal infallibility be defined. ‘Tins docu- 
ment was undoubtedly despatched to the 
Pope, but Cecconi, alter laborious search, 
could not tind it in the Roman archives 

(Cecconi, part i, vol. ii. sect. i, p. 479). 
The time cf convocation was drawing. 
near, and Pius IX. in a brief “ Multiplices 
inter,” November 27, 1869 («. Doc. li), 
arranged the order of business at the 
Council. The preparatory commissions 
had done their work, and were to be re- 
placed by new ones. he Pope appointed 
five cardinal-presidents; viz. Reisach 
(who died shortly afterwards and was re- 
laced by De Angelis), De Luca, Bizzani, 
Bilin, Capalu, a secretary—viz. Bishop 
Fessler of St. Pélten, and a deputation of 
members of the Council, who were to 
examine proposals made by the bishopa, 
Four other deputations for Dogma, Disci- 
pline, ReSeious Orders and Oriental lites, 
were to be chosen by the Fathers of the 
Council, but each was to be placed under 
a cardinal-president nominated by the 
Pope himself, The schemata drawn up by 
the preparatory commissions were to be 
rinted and distributed to the Fathers. 
Lhe bishops mizht eend proposals to be 
examined by the directive deputation. 
‘These new schemata or proposals, if ap- 
proved by it, were also to be printed and 
circulated among the bishops some days 
before the discussion on them began. 
Bishops who wished to speak on any 
subject must notify their intention at 
least a dav before. They were to do so 
in order cf rank, and, after they had 
ended, others might cbtain leave to speak 
from the presidents. If there was no 
osnecs of agreement, achemata, accord- 
to cueiy suvjacematter, were to be 
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referred to the special commissiuns for 
revisal, and then voted upon in general 
congregation. Finally, the canon or decree 
was to Le read in the Pope's name in 
solemn session, the Fathers were to 
answer “ Placet” or “ Non placet;” the 
Pope was to announce the result, and, in 
case of acceptance by the Council, to cone 
firm its decision by Apostolic authority. 
The Council opened on December 8, 1869, 
There were 71{) members present, and by 
March of the following year as many as 
764. Of these 120 were axrbbishops or 
bishops tn partibus infidelium., now called 
titular prelates, and 52 were abbots, 
generals of orders, {c. (From the lists in 
Schneemann.) 

Much time was spent in discussions on 
discipline, the preparation of a Short 
Catechism, &c., which have issued as vet 
in no definite result. The work actually 
finished consistsof twoConstitutions—one, 
“* De bide Catholica,” made up of chapters 
and canons on the primary truths of 
natural relizion, on revelation, on faith, 
and the connection between faith and 
reason; the other “ Ie lcclesia Christi,” 
treating chiefly of the primacy of the 
Roman See, and defining the Pope's imme. 
diate authority over all Christians, The 
former constitution passed with compara- 
tively little difficulty. It was unanimously 
accepted by the 667 Fathers present, and 
confirmed by the Pope in the third public 
session, April 24, 1870. 

Very dillerent was the fate of the 
second constitution, We have seen that 
nothiny Lad been said, at least publicly 
and by authority, before the Council met, 
of any intention to detine the Pope's 
infallibility, and Cecconi (lib. i. cap. 1.) 
assures us that of the cardinals first con- 
sulted by the Pope—ts.e. in 18G6-4—two only 
even mentioned the subject. Scarcely, 
however, had the Council met when a 
“ postulatum ” representing the views ut 
the great majority of the I‘athers begged 
that the question should be proposed for 
decision. On the other hand, in January 
1870, forty-tive German and Austrian 
bishops, thirty-two French, joined by three 
Portuguese and four Orientals, twenty- 
seven from neyions of English speech, 
seventeen Orientals, seven Italians, begged 
the Pope to prevent the discussion. 
(Original texts in Friedrich, ‘“* Documenta 
ad Illustrandum Concil. Vatic.” Abth. i. 
pp. 450, 251, 254, 256.) At the same 
time, outside the Council, a protest was 
made by Dr. Dollinger as well as by the 

Minister Jara avd the Austrian 
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von Beust, supported by the Bavarian, 
Portuguese, Prussian and English Cabinets. 
Archbishops Dechamps of Malines, Man- 
ning of Westminster, Spalding of Balti- 
more, and Bishop Martin of Paderborn, 
were prominent on the side of the majority ; 
while the learned Hefele, who was pro- 
moted to the bishopric of Rottenburg in 
November 1869, Strossmayer, bishop of 
Diakovar in Slavonia, Cardinal Rauscher, 
archbishop of Vienna, Darboy, arch- 
bishop of Paris, Dupanloup, bishop of 
Orleans, Maret, bishop in partibus, Ken- 
rick, archbishop of St. Louis in the 
United States, Clifford, bishop of Clifton, 
were strenuous supporters of the opposi- 
tion. 

New complications arose from a docu- 
ment issued by the cardinal-presidents at 
the wish of the Pope on February 20, 
1870. Complaints were made of the “ 
in which the discussions were protracted, 
and accordingly new arrangements were 
devised. In the discussion on any amended 
schema no one was to take part without 
giving notice beforehand of that particular 
portion of the said schema on which he 
meant to address the Council. Further, 
at the request of any ten Fathers, the 
pemecats might ask the Council if they 

esired the discussion to proceed, and if a 
majority said no, they might close it 
there and then. This led more than a 
hundred prelates to protest, in a document 
addressed to the presidents, that by these 
regulations “the freedom of the Council 
might seem in several respects to be im- 
paired, nay, destroyed” (“minui imo 
tolli posse videatur”). They implored 
that nothing should be defined except 
with the moral unanimity of the Fathers, 
and appealed to the example of Pius IV. 
at the Council of Trent. Otherwise they 
feared that “the character of the (Ecu- 
menical Council might be exposed to 
doubt (“cacumenici concilii character in 
dubium vocari possit.” ‘Text in Friedrich, 
Abth. i. p. 258 seg.) It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the whole discussion 
was extended over seven weeks. ‘The 

ints at issue must have been perfectly 
amiliar to those with whom the decision 
lay, and the majority could not be ex- 
pected to tolerate a protracted discussion 
which had no real influence on opinion, 
and only served to impede definition. 

Early in May the schema “ De Ec- 
clesia,” with the added clauses on Papal 
infallibility, was laid before the Council, 
and the conciliar discussion upon it began. 
On July 13, it was voted upon in general 
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congregation; of the Fathers present 451 
said “Placet,” sixty-two “Placet juxta 
modum”—4.e, they were ready to accept 
the Constitution with moditications, but 
not as it stood; eighty-eiyht said “ Non 
placet,” seventy did not vote at al). In 
the last general congregation the Fathers 
protested against the calumnies of the 
press, especially against the report that 
the Council was not free. Ina letter to 
the Pope fifty-five bishops declared that 
their mind was unaltered, but that they 
meant to absent themselves from the public 
session. This was held on July 18. The 
bull “Pastor /sternus,” containing the 
Constitution “ De Ecclesia” and the defi- 
nition of Papal infallibility, was read, 
Thereupon 535 answered “ Placet,” the 
two others—viz. Bishop Riccio of Ajaccio 
and Bishop Fitzgerald of Little Rock— 
‘Non placet.” The Pope then contirmed 
the decree by Apostolic authority. On 
that same day Napoleon III. declared war 
against Prussia. On September 20 the 
Italians possessed themselves of ome, 
and by a brief of October 20 the Pope 
ee the Council. It has never 

p reassembled. 

In the articles on FaiTH and on the 
Porg, we have said something on the 
meaning of the Vatican decrees, and in 
that on OLD CaTHOLIcs we have spoleen 
of the opposition made to them. No 
single bishop refused assent, and for that 
and other reasons a schism of any cone 
siderable magnitude was impossible, 

(The histories of the Council by Ceeconi 
and Friedrich resemble in more points 
than one those of the Tridentine Council 
by Pallavicino and Sarpi, with thisnotable 
difference that Sarpi wrote before Palla- 
vicino, while Friedrich takes care to write 
after Cecconi, and to use his materials. 
Neither historian has reached the actual 
assembly of the Council. Cecconi has 
access to the Vatican archives, so that 
his work [first part published 1873) will 
always be indispensable. But it has 
already exceeded 3,000 pages large octavo; 
it is tilled with much irrelevant matter, 
is badly written and badly arranged. 
Friedtich’s first volume [1877] is well 
arranged and interesting, and does not, 
so far as we can test it, alter the facta; 
but it 1s disfigured by a vehement invec- 
tive against the Roman Oourt and Ultra- 
montanism in general. For the actual 
history of the Council Friedrich’s collec- 
tion of documents [1871] was useful but 
incomplete, and has been replaced by the 
fuller collections of Bishop Martin [1873] 
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and the Protestant Friedberg [1871]. The 
Jesuit Father Schneeman [18/1] has pre- 
fixed a short history of the Council to his 
edition of its decrees, and there is another 
brief history by the learned Protestant 
Frommann [1872].) 

VEBIZ, (velum, a covering). Pagan 
customs in regard to the use of the veil 
cannot here be considered, but we shall 
endeavour to give some account of the 
various kinds of veil recognised in the 
Catholic ritual for covering either things 
or persons, Three Eucharistic veils were 
in use in the ancient Eastern Church, the 
paten veil for covering the bread before 
consecration, the chalice veil, and a ver 
thin transparent veil for covering both 
paten and chalice. The offertory veil 
(offertortum) was used, according to the 
ritual of the Church of Sarum,' in various 
pare of the ceremonial of High Mass. 

t seems to be the same as the super- 
humeral veil with which the sub-deacon 
now covers the chalice at High Mass, and 
which is also used at Benediction [Bunz- 
DICTION OF THE BLEssED SACRAMENT]. 
Magri (quoted in Morone), says that in 
Spanish churches from the first day of 
Lent a veil is drawn before the high 
altar while the hours are recited, and 
during Mass on ferias; it is withdrawn at 
the Gospel and the elevation of the host. 
On Wednesday in Holy Week, when in 
the “Passion” the words occur “et 
velum templi scissum est,” the veil is 
withdrawn and no more used. 

The nuptial veil or flammeum, as 
is well known, was in use among the 
‘Romans. St. Ambrose speaks of a veil 
(pallium) stretched over the heads of the 
brile and bridegroom during the cele- 
bration of marriage, with a mystical 
significance.* The priest officiates with 
veiled head in several Oriental rites— 
Coptic, of St. Anthony, Abyssinian, 
Maronite. 

In Maskell'’s “ Monumenta Ritualia” 
is printed a form® for the “Order of 
Consecration of Nuns” according to the 
use of Sarum, from which we shall 
extract what relates to the ritual of the 
veil, On the day of profession, the 
novices, clad in white, each bearing on 
the right erm the “habite that the re- 
lygyon and profesyon requireth, wyth the 
veyle, ryng, and scroll of hir profesyon 


3 See the Consuetudinary of Sarum, recently 
edited in the Rolls series with a translation, in 
ee Rees St. Osmund, vol. i. p. 150 seg, 

® Morone. 

8 Vol. ii. p. 806. 
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attached upon the ssyd habite, and m 
hir left hande beryug a taper wythoute 


lyght,” go in procession from the place 
where hey were arrayed towards thé 


western door of the choir, with looks 


bent on the ground, singing the nnd 
“ Audivi oun he.” Passing thro 
the choir and going up to the altar, they 
lay their veils, rings, and scrolls on the 
right end of it. They then make the 
vow of chastity, and after receiving the 
habit from the bishop return wisi 
they came. After the Credo the virgins 
return to the western door of the choir, 
bearing lighted tapers in their right handa, 
The rite proceeds; after the Litanies each 
makes her profession before the bishop 
and abbess, and signs her scroll of pro 
fession with a cross. After the psalm 
“ Domine, quis habitabit,” during which 
the virgins prostrate themselves, they 
rise and go with the bishop to the right 
end of the altar, and taking their veils 
therefrom, hold them in their hands, with 
their faces turned towards the bisho 
He, standing in his place, blesses the v 
in the virgins’ hands, “ with heal 
The firet of these prayers is, “We supe 
pliantly beseech Thee, O Lord, that m 
Thy clemency a blessing may come down 
upon these veils which are about to be 
placed on the heads of Thy handmaidens, 
80 that et may be blessed, and conse= 
crated, and spotless, and holy for these 
Thy handmaidens. Through.” The 
second, “ O God, Creator of things visible 
and invisible, be mercifully present with 
us, and vouchsafe to bless and sanctify 
with the streams of Thy grace these veils 
which are the type of holiness and the 
sign of marae fi may Thy servants 
deserve through Thy gift to and hal- 
low them in heart and body. Through.” 
Every virgin, before the bishop puts the 
veil upon her head, kisses bis hand. 
Being veiled, she sings, “The Lord hath 
clothed me with a garment! woven of 
gold, and with immense jewels hath he 
adorned me.” The ritual of the ring 
succeeds, followed by the “long bene- 
diction,” during which the virgins lie 
prostrate. Before their “ houselling ” 
the bishop draws down their veils over 
their eyes. After their communion each 
gives up her taper to the bishop, after 
kissing his hand, and he gives to them 
all his benediction. Then the abbess 
' Cyclade. is“a kind of garmen 
speeatee ita sae drawn in above ond 
full below.” (See Ducange, who cites “ circum. 
texcum roseo acantho,” in, i, 649.) 
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their veils down Laaprte wee 
7 and so they remain for ys. 
On the third day, after they have com- 
municated, the abvess lifts up their veils, 
and from that tine “ they shall were and 
oo and cumime as other of the convent 
oth.” (Morone, “ Dizion. Eccl.”; Maskell 
*Monum. Ritualia,” 1846; Smith an 
Cheetham.) 
VENI, CREATOR. ee Hymns. } 
VENTAL srw. (See Sim.) 
VENI, SANCTE SPIRITUS. [ 
Hymns ; also SEQUENCES. | 
VERONICA. [See CHRIST, PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE OF. | 
vusPzrs, (See Brevisky. | 


VESSELS, SACRED. [Seo CuHa- 
tron; Paten; Pyrx, &c. 
VESTMENTS. (1) Their Dis- 


finctive Character.—It was the common 
belief in the middle ages that the vest- 
ments used by the Church at Mass and 
other services were derived from the 
Jewish temple, though Walafrid Strabo 
had a better notion of the historical aspect 
of the question, and aflirmed (“De Reb. 
Eccles.” c. 24) that Christian priests in the 
early ages officiated in the common dress of 
daily life. Strabo's view (with a modifi- 
eation to be mentioned presently) is con- 
firmed, to use the words of Dr. Rock, 
“by the concurrent testimony of writers 
who have bestowed much laborious re- 
search upon the investigation of this sub- 
ject” (“ Hierurgia,” . 414). No quota- 
tion can be adduced from any author of 
the first five centuries which so much as 
alludes to any difference in form between 
the dreas of priests at the altar and of 
laymen in common life. True, St. John 
(Bolycrat. apud Euseb. “H. E.” iii. 31, 
v. 24; Hieron. “ Vir. Tlustr.” 45) and 
St. James (Epiphan. “ Heer.” Ixxviii. 14) 
are said to have worn the “shining plate ” 
(wéradov, lamina = yy) of the Jewish 
high priest; but even were we prepared to 
accept these testimonies as literal state- 
ments of fact, they would not atlect the 
uestion, for no such ornament has ever 

found a place in the Church, and the mitre, 
which comes nearest to this “ plate,” was 
unknown, as has been already proved, for 
centuries after the Apostolic age. But 
the strongest proof will be found in the 
articles on the particular vestments. 
There it has been shown that the eccle- 
sical vestments had their origin in the 
ordinary dress of the Roman empire.’ It 
3 The alb and girdle, which are really most 


Mke Jewish vestments, had a purely secular 
esigin ; and the alb is first marked aga Church 
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was after the fall of the empire that the 
fashion in ordinary attire underwent a 
revolution, and tle garb once common to 
all became peculiar to the servants of the 
altars, till at last the very memory of ite 
original use was obscured. This obscurae 
tion was, as we should expect, gradual, 
Walafrid Strabo, as we have said, in the 
ninth century understood the true state of 
the case, and another writer of the same age 
—viz, Anastasius (“In Vit. S. Stephani,” 


See | cf. Baron. “ Aunal.” ad ann. 260, n. 6)— 


was not whully ignorant of it, for he says 
of Pope Stephen: “He ordained that 
priests and Levites should not use the 
consecrated vestments in common life, but 
only in the Church.” 

Long, however, before the ecclesiastical 
vestments were distinguished by their 
form from those in common use certain 
garments were reserved for the eres 
clergy, and, though these were identi 
in form with the ordinary garb, they were 
often no doubt of costlier material. The 
Apostolic Constitutions (viii. 12) describe 
the bishop as clothed in a “ shining vest- 
ment” (Aaumpav éoOnra perevdvs), and we 
may perhaps take this as evidence for the 
practice at the end of the fourth or begin- 
ning of the fifth century. A little earlier 
Jerome (“In Ezech.” xliv. 17), speaking 
of the vestments of the Jewish priests, 
adds: “Thence we learn that we should 
not enter the holy of holies with common 
attire or in any sort of dirty dress, such as 
will do for daily life, but that we should 
with clean conscience and in clean attire 
handle the mysteries of the Lord.” It is 
not easy to decide how far this passage is 
to be taken literally. Anyhow, we learn 
from Theodoret (“H. E.” ii. 28) that 
Constantine gave Macarius, bishop of 
Jerusalem, “a eacred dress” (iepav 
arodny) “of gold thread ”—+#.e. a dress of 
the common form but of very costly 
material and intended exclusively for use 
in church. It is very uncertain when the 
blessing of ecclesiastical vestments was 
introduced, but we find a form for that 
purpose, very like the one now used, in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary, (See the 
reprint in Migne, “ Patrol.” lxxviii. p. 


dress by enactments which forbid clerics to use 
the same alb in common life and in church, 
Jerome (Ep. 64) gives Fabiola an elaborate 
account of the Jewish vestments, but never 
alludes to the use of analoyous vestments in 
church. 

1 It is clear, however, from the passage 
quoted further on in this article, that Jerome 
was familiar with the use of special vestments 
by the clergy in church. 
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157.) The Council of Poitiers, a.p. 1100, 
can. 4 (Mansi, xx. 1124) foibids any 
one not a bishop to give this blessing, 
and Irnocent IIE. (“ Altar Myst.” i. 9) 
lays down the same rule. It is still in 
force, though bishops constantly delegate 
the power to simple priests. 

t first the vestments were of one 
eolour—viz. white. ‘Thus, when Pelagius 
alleged that all splendour in dress was 
irreligious, Jerome (“ Adv. Pelag.” i. n. 20) 
charges him with exaggeration, and asks 
what harm there was in wearmg “a 
tunic particularly clean” (tuntcam mun- 
diorem), what objection could be made, 
“if bishop, priest, and deacon, and the 
reat of the clergy appeared at the adminis- 
tration of the sacrifice in white array” 
(candida veste processertt.) So Gregory 
of Tours (‘“‘ De Gloria Conf.’ c. 20) de- 
acribes the band of “ priests and Levites in 
white vestments.” Black was sometimes 
ased in sign of mourning (Theodore Lector. 
lib. 1, excerpt quoted by Hefele). Lven 
Pseudo-Alcuin, in the tenth or eleventh 
century, knows only of white vestments, 
except that he spenks of the scarlet stripes 
on the deacon’s dalmatic (‘ Divin. Ottic.” 
c. 40), and of the use of black vestments 
during the litany and procession on the 
Feast of the Purification (c. 7). Inno- 
cent III. is the first to mention four 
colours—viz. white, which the Roman 
Church employs on feasts of confessors, 
virgins, and on joyful solemnities gene- 
rally; red, used on the feasts of sage 
of the cross (though then perhaps white 
is to be preferred), and on Whitsunday, by 
some also on All Saints, but not by the 
Curia Romana, in which white is the 
colour; black, used in penitential seasons 
and Masses for the dead ; green, used on 
common days, because “ midway between 
black and white.” He regards violet, 
which is now the penitential colour, as a 
mere variety of black, and says the former 
was used on Holy Innocents and Laetare 
Sunday. So scarlet and saflron-yellow 
(coccineus et croceus) are varieties of red 
and green. MlRose-coloured vestments, he 
gays, Were sometimes used on feasts of 
martyrs, and yellow ones on feasts of 
confessors (“ Altar. Myst.” 1. 65). At 
present yellow counts as white, and rose- 
coloured vestments are only used at 
solemn Mass on the third Sunday in 
Advent and fourth in Lent. 

Bishops, when they celebrate ponti- 
fically, take their vestments from the altar, 
simple priests put them on in the sacristy. 
But this distinction is probably not very 
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ancient, for even in the fourteenth and 
filteenth centuries it was the common 
custom for priests, at least in England, te 
vest in thesanctuary. (Maskell, “ Ancient 
Liturgy of the Church of England,’ p. 
219). ‘The present law on the use of 
vestments at Mass is very strict, and many 
theologians (see Benedict XIV. “De 
Miss.” iil, 7, 1) believe that no cause 
whatever will excuse a priest from ob- 
serving it. (The chief recent authorities 
are Bock, “Gesch. der Liturg. Gewander”; 
Hefele, in his “ Beitrage,” ii. p. 160 seg. 5 
Wharton Marriott, “ Vestiarium Chris 
tianum.”) 

VESTMENTS, GREEK AWD 
ORIENTALX. Something has been said 
on this subject already in the acccunt 
given of the various vestments used in the 
Latin Church, but it may be convenient 
to give a separate article on the vestments 
of the Gress and Orientals, | 

1. Vestments worn by the Deacon.—In 
preparing to officiate at Mass, the first 
vestmenut which he puts on is the crotydpiop 
or ottxdpiow. It answers to our alb, ex- 
cept that it is not hound bya girdle. It 
used to be of linen and always white, but 
now it is often made of silk. It takes its 
name from the stripes (oriyo:) with which 
it is adorned. In Lent, except on the 
Annunciation and Holy Saturday, it is of 
purple colour. It is used by all the 
Orientals. The Syrians call it Kftino 


(Linas = yirov,and that again is really 


= 
a Semitic word, cf. njA2), and the Copta 
according to Daniel, labat or tountak. It 
is also worn by readers and sub-deacons, 
In form it has come to resemble our dal- 
matic, though worn, like the alb, imme- 
diately over the cassock. Next comes 
the wpapov or stole (see under that word), 
the distinctive badge of deacons, and 
lastly the ézipavixua, & barbarous com- 
und of éri and manus. They stretch 
es the wrist to the elbow, leaving the 
hand free. They are first mentioned by 
Balsamon in the twelfth conta: and 
have apparently been adopted by the 

Syrians. 

The priest puts on the grotydpeor, thea 
the émrpaynAtov, which is a etole broader 
than the deacon’s and joined in front, 
next the (om or girdle, the érpavixe, 
the broyordrioy Or éntyovdarioy, & square 
piece of cloth which hangs from the girdle 
and is really proper to bishops, arcbi- 
mandrites and other dignitaries, such as 
protosyncelli, protopopes, &c., but is in 
matter of fact worn by very many priests, 
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Over all he puta the chasuble (herdmop, 
Gerewuns, PaivodAcoy) in shape much like one 
of our Gothic chasubles.' 

Bishops also use the above vestments. 
But their crocydpcoy is marked with white 
and red stripes, and they have a picture of 
Christ on their emcyovarioy and eripavixia, 
Theirchagubleis marked with many crosses 
and called soAvoravpiwov. The odexos, 
which has sleeves, and, to judge from the 
woodcut in Daniel, resembles a dalmatic 
in shape, was at first worn by metro- 

litans only instead of the chasuble, and 

y them never except on the three great 
festivals, From the time of Alexius 
Commenus it became the habitual sub- 
stitute for the chasublewith metropolitans, 
and now it is worn in Russia by all 
bishops. Lastly, the bishop takes the 
époddpuy, a sort of pallium made of wool, 
which is hung on the shoulders and falls 
over the back. At some of the functions, 
but not at Maas, bishops wear a monastic 
cloak called pavdvas. The word which is 
said by Hesychius and Eustathius to be of 
Persian origin occurs in the LXX (eg. 
Judges iii. 16), and « MS. Greek lexicon 
quoted by Schiausner explaing it as a 
“sort of upper garment and the cloak of 
monks” (eidos lpariou nai rd rév povayav 
waddtov). The mitre (xidapis) is never 
worn in the sanctuary except by the 
Patriarch of Alexandria. Greek bishops 
have no ring, but they wear a pectoral 
cross (rd mavdywov) and use a pastoral 
staff (nareprccav), which, however, is 
much shorter than those customary in the 
West and much less ornate. 

(Chiefly from Daniel, “ Cod. Liturg.” 
tom. iv. p. 876 seq.) 

WraTircum. Holy Communion 
given to those in danger of death. Such 
persons are allowed to receive the Com- 
munion, even if they are not fasting, and 
they may do so again and again in the 
same illness, a circumstances oe it 
expedient. iaticum is given by the 

rish priest, or by another priest deputed 

y him. ‘The priest, wearing surplice and 
stole, carries the Blessed Sacrament in 
procession; lights are borne in front, 
and a bell is rung to excite the devotion 
of the malas Inthe U.S. it is, of 
course, impussible to carry out all this 
ceremonial, A special form is used in 


' The Greeks have no change of colours for 
the feasts. The deAsmnor of the priest and the 
eroxépior of the deacon are black at Masses of 
the Dead, and purple, as we have seen, is used 
in Lent. Great feasts are marked by the splen- 
dour of the vestments. 
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administering the Sacranient -vis, “ Re 
ceive, brother [or sister], the viatioum of 
the body of our Lord Jesus Christ. Ma 
He guard from the malignant foe, and 

thee to eternal life!” Afterwards, the priest 
cleanses his fingers in a little water, which 
the sick man drinks, 

(1) The Origin of the Name.—The 
word “ viaticum” came into Church use 
as s translation of the Greek épodwp, 
This latter word means provision for 8 


journey; then, metaphorically, provision 


for the journey of life (Clem. Rom. ee 
2; Dionys. Corinth. apud Euseb, “ H. E.” 
iv. 23). Next the metaphor was extended 
to the provision for the last journey—vis, 
from this world to the next—and so it 
occurs as an epithet of the Holy Oom- 
munion given to the dying in the Council 
of Nicswa (can. 18). re the Eucharist 
is said to be the “ last and most necessary 
viaticum ” (rov reXevraiov xal dvayxatordrow 
apone), Innocent I. (“ Ad Exsuper. ” 3 

ansi, ‘Concil.” iii. 10389) employs the 
Latin word “viaticum” in the same 
sense, and so does the First Council of 
Orange, a.D. 441 (can. 3; Mansi, vi. 437), 
with an evident allusion to the canon of 
Nicwa. Thus it became a technical term 
for Communion given to the dying. Gag 
Council of Agde, a.p. 506, can. 15; 
Mansi, viii. 327; Bede, “ H. E.” iv. 14; 
Amalar, “ Eccl, Offic.” iii. 85.) But even 
late in the middle ages the word had not 
acquired its present fixed and exclusive 
sense. The Council of Vaison, a.p. 442 
(can. 2; Mansi, vi. 453), speaks of the 
viaticum, meaning, probably, the absolu- 
tion and communion of the dying; and 
in the Council of Gerunda, a.p. 517 
(can. 9; Mansi, vii. 560), it certainl 
includes absolution. Aubespine, ind 
in his note (ad loc. 654), takes it to 
mean simply reconciliation and abeolu- 
tion granted to dying penitents—the 
“ benedictio beatifica,” as the Council of 
Barcelona, a.pD. 541 (can. 9; Mansi, ix. 
110), calls it. Hence the so-called Fourth 
Council of Carthage (can. 78; Mansi, iii, 
957) has the expression “ Viaticum 
charistis,” to distinguish it from “ viatie 
cum” in the other sense. The term was 
also applied to the Eucharist generally, as 
our support in our earthly pilgrimage; 
and we find it sc employed not only im 
the liturgy of St. Mark (¢podto», 
mond, p. 191), but even in a synod of 
Durham early in the thirteenth century 
(Wilkins, “ Concil.” i. p. 578). 

2) Viaticum tn One or Two Kinds.— 

In the third and fourth centuries we have 
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elear instances of viaticum given under 
the form of bread only Peceke Alex. 
apud Euseb. “ H. E.” vi. 44; the contem- 
porary Life of St. Ambrose, by Paulinus, 
a. 42). There can be no reasonable 
doubt about these cases, and Bossuet 
(‘Communion sous les deux espéces,” P. 1, 
em, 2) seems tc be quite right in taking 
can. 76 of the Fourth Council of Car- 
thage as evidence that Communion was 
given to dying bie who were unable 
to awallow the Host in the form of wine 
(“infundatur ori ejus Eucharistia,” Mansi, 
ili. 957). Still, Chardon (“ H. des Sacr.” 
tom. ii, Euchar. ch. v. a. 2) considers, 
and with reason, that the rule was to give 
viaticum under both kinds, so long as 
those in health received Communion in 
this way. (lirvsostom’s letter to Innocent 
(Mansi, iii. 1Us9) shows that the Eucharist 
under the form of wine was reserved for 
the sick. He complains that the soldiers 
spilt the precious blood on Holy Saturday, 
and this cannot have been in the chalice at 
Mass; for women, he says, were waiting 
for baptism, which sere he the Mass of 
Holy Saiondey: The Eleventh Council of 
Toledo, a.p. 6765 (capit. 11), the direction 
in the Gregorian Sacramentary (‘ oratio 
ad vis:tandum infirmum”), and three 
forms for administering viaticum given 
from ancient MSS. by Menard in his notes 
on this Sacramentary, all assume that 
the dying man will receive both kinds. 
The same thing follows from Bede's “ Life 
of St. Cuthbert ” (cap. 39). 

(3) The Minister of Viaticum.—In the 
early days of persecution it was some- 
times carried to the sick by laymen 
(Euseb. “ H. E.” vi. 44). The practice 
apparently continued long after, when it 
had become a mere abuse. For Leo IV. 
847-55) strictly forbids priests to send it 
y laymen or women (Mansi, xiv. 891). 
About the same time, we find Hincmar 
of Rheims uiring his deans to ask 
whether the priests gave Communion to 
the sick with their own hands, and not 
through anyone they could get to do it 
for them (‘ per se, non per quemlibet,” 
Hincmar, Opp. ed. Sirmond, p. 7163 in 
Migne’s repnnt, p. 779). The Council of 
Ansa, near Lyons, a.D. 990 (Mansi, xix. 
101) permits no one except priests to 
Eire Viaticum. Deacons, however—at 
east, in some places—continued to do so. 
This is proved, according to Chardon, by 
the old statutes of the Carthusians; and 
a Council of Westminster, a.p. 1138 
(can. 2; Wilkins, i. p. 415), puts priests 
and deacons precisely on the same level in 
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this respect (“per sacerdctem aut dia» 
conum aut necessitate instante per quem- 


libet ”). 

packet Rites and Ceremonies, §c.—No 
8 legislation, so far as we know, 
exempted the dying from the rule of 
fasting before Communion. But history 
witnesses to the anxiety of the Church in 
all ages that the dying should communi- 
cate, and we may fairly assume that the 
present rule was in force from the be- 
ginning. The ceremonies, much as we 
have them now—e.g. the wearing of the 
stole, the crose and lights in the proces- 
sios, the carrying of the pyx, the bell— 
are prescribed in the Constitutions of St. 
Edmund of Canterbury, a.p. 1236; in the 
Council of Durham, to which we have 
already referred; and in a provincial 
council of Scotland in the time of the 
Scotch King Alexander II. (Wilkins, 
“Concil.” i. pp. 579, 615, 637). On the 
other hand, we doubt if the special form 
in which viaticum is now given was 
usual in the middle ages—“ Accipe, frater, 
Viaticum,” &c. The Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary simply says: “ Then let him {the 
eye, give Communion with the body 
and blood of the Lord;” and the Salis- 
bury Manual—¢s.c, Ritual—of 1543 (re- 
printed in Maskell, ‘“ Monument. Rit.” 
vol. i.) has merely a Rubric to the same 
effect. The three forms given by Menard 
from old MSS., and also a fourth from a 
Soissons Manual printed only eighty years 
before his time, would be suitable for 
ordinary Communion. However, a 
Bangor Pontifical of the thirteenth cen- 
tury contains the form as we now use it— 
“Accipe, frater, Viaticum corporis Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi,” &c. (Maskell, loc. czé. 
p.81). Viaticum, in the modern Church, is 
given before Extreme Unction. In the 
middle ages the reverse order obtained, 
as Menard (loc. cit. p. 536) proves by a 
multitude of authorities, and such was 
the order followed in the English use till 
Queen Mary’s time. The importance of 
receiving the Communion while the mind 
is still clear and calm is the reason given 
by theologians (Juenin, “ De Sacram.” p. 
583) for the order now laid down in the 
Roman Ritual. 

VICAR-APOSTOZIC. By this 
was formerly meant either a bishop or 
archbishop, generally of some remote see, 
to whom the Roman Pontiff delegated a 
portion of his jurisdiction; or an eccle= 
siastic, Mot necessarily a bishop, who, 
acting under a Papal brief, or in virtue 
of instructions received from the 
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Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, 
was comuissioned to exercise the episco 
pal jurisdiction (except in certain special 
cases) in a diocese where the ordinary, 
from whatever cause, was incapacitated 
from its full and efficient discharge. At 
the present day vicars-apostolic are nearly 
always titular bishops ieee that article], 
and are stationed either in countries 
where episcopal sees have not yet been 
established or in those where the succes- 
sion has been interrupted. On the vicars- 
apostolic sent to England by the Holy 
See for this latter cause, see ENGLISH 
CatTuHonics, The Gerarchia Cattolica for 
1883 specifies one hundred and twelve 
apostolic vicariates now in being. Of 
these, nine are in Europe; sixty-four (out 
of which twenty-four are in China alone) 
in Asia; fourteen in Africa; sixteen in 
America; and nine in Oceanica. 


VICAR FORANE (foraneus qui 
toris est; one exercising authority af a 
distance from the place where the bishop 
resides.) A vicar forane is either a dig- 
nitary or, at least, if possible, a parish 
priest, who is appointed by the bishop to 
exercise a limited jurisdiction in a par- 
ticular town or district of his diocese. 
An appeal lies from his decision to the 


bishop, who can also remove him at 
pleasure. ‘‘ The chief part of the office 
of a vicar forane is to report to the 
bishop on the lives of the clergy within 
his district, and to inquire into any charges 
brought against them; to promote the 
observance of the synodal constitutions 
and the decrees of the bishop; to preside 
at local conferences, in which moral or 
liturgical questions are treated of; and to 
give notice to the bishop of anything 
contrary to faith and good morals, or 
tending to impair the Divine worship, the 
reverence due to churches, the observance 
of holidays, and the maintenance of eccle- 
siastical discipline, which may occur 
within his district; - finally, to decide 
civil causes of slight importance ’’ (Soglia, 
‘“Instit. Canon.’ ii. @ 71). The four- 
teenth decree of the first Council of 
Westminster, on Vicars Forane, is in 
general agreement with the above, but 
adds that it is their duty to ‘‘ take 
care of sick priests, to watch over the 
administration of Church property, and 
to see that sacred buildings be kept in 
repair.’ The council treats the title 
‘* Vicar Forane’’ as equivalent to ‘‘ Rural 
Dean.’’ ‘There are vicars forane in many 
Irish dioceses, but almost their sole 
function is to grant episcopal dispensa- 
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tions for the non-publication of banns. 
(Ferraris, Vicarius foraneus.) 
VICAR-GENERAL. This official has 
succeeded to much of the power for- 
merly exercised in a diocese by the arch- 
deacon [ARCHDEACON]. In the canon 
law he is styled indifferently ‘‘ officialis ’’ 
and ‘‘ vicarius generalis’’ and the common 
use of the term in Italy is conformable to 
this state of the law. In Transalpine 
countries the name of ‘‘ official’’ is com- 


monly given to the ecclesiastic adminis- 
tering the confentious jurisdiction of the 
bishop, and that of ‘‘vicar-general’’ to 
him who exercises his voluntary jurisdic- 
tion [JURISDICTION]. 

The origin of the office is supposed to 
be traceable in a Papal Constitution, 
promulgated in the Fourth Lateran 
Council, by which Innocent IIT. author- 
ised the appointment by any bishop who 
was overburdened by the weight of his 
episcopal duties of an ecclesiastic to 
assist him in performing them. Yet 
since no allusion to such an office occurs 
in the Decretals, compiled some years 
later under Gregory IX., it would seem 
that the permission granted at the Lat- 
eran Council was not for some tiie 
much acted upon. However, before the 
end of the thirteenth century  vicars- 
general had become common, and the 
‘*Sext’’ of Boniface VIII. minutely regu- 
lates their functions. 

A bishop is not obliged to appoint a 
vicar-general if the circumstances of the 
diocese are such that he is able to dis- 
charge all his episcopal duties without 
assistance, and this is in fact the case in 
several English and Scottish dioceses at 
the present time. On the other hand, the 
bishop may, if he pleases, appoint two or 
more vicars-general, either assigning to 
each jurisdiction over a certain district, 
or giving to one the contentious, to an- 
other the voluntary jurisdiction, or, 
thirdly, making over to them joint and 
full jurisdiction over the whole diocese 
tn Solidum, The person appointed must 
be a clerk, not a layman, but the law 
does not require that he should be in 
holy orders; the modern practice of the 
Curia, however, obliges him to have a 
doctor’s or some other degree in canon 
law. No one having cure of souls, nor 
any regular belonging to a mendicant 
order, can be appointed to the office. A 
regular canon or a monk may be a vicar- 
general, if certain conditions be fulfilled. 
It is held to be desirable that, as far as 
possible, the office should be committed 
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to an ecclesiastic belonging to another 
diocese. 

In matters of jurisdiction the vicar is 
regarded as the ordinary, and his tribunal 
is identical with that of the bishop, so 
that there is no appeal from the one to 
the other. But he » bound to keep care- 
fully within the limits of his commission ; 
thus he may not do any of those things 
which come under the definition of 
“ Pontificalia,” and belong to the epis- 
copal order, such as making the holy 
oils, consecrating churches, altars, cha- 
lices, &c. Nor may he decide anything 
without a special mandate, which it may 
be reasonably presumed the sean could 
not have intended to entrust to him by 
his general commission. For instance, 
altaough his commission warrants hin to 
do all formal acts required in the insti- 
tution of ecclesiastics to benefices, offices, 
or dignities, it does not authorise him to 
eonfer any of these; to do so lawfully he 
Must have a special mandate. He can- 
not summon a synod, nor convoke the 
chapter, nor visit the diocese; “and 
generally, in business of an arduows and 
weighty nature, he cannot act without 
conswiting the bishop.”! The powers of 
@ vicar-general cease and determine—(1) 
when hia commission is cancelled by the 
bishop ; (2) upon his death or resignation ; 
(3) when, from whatever cause, the 
bishop’s own jurisdiction in the diocese 
cvases, (Soglia, “Instit. Canon.” ii. §§ 
69, 70.) 

VICE-CHANCELLOR, [See Curia 
RoMAna. | 

vrenwes. The Fifteenth General 
Council was opened by Clement V. at 
Vienne, in the Dauphiné, on October 16, 
1811. Great uncertainty prevails as to 
the number of members present, and the 
number of bishops and mitred abbots 

resent 18 variously estimated at 114 and 

00. The Pope in his address at the 
opening gives three reasons for the assem- 
bling of the Council—viz. the affair of the 
Templars, the rescue of the Holy Land, 
the reform of abuses in the Church. 

The investization of the charges 
avainst the Templars took a long time, 
and nearly six mouths passed between the 
first and second sessions, ‘The order, as 
las beeu already said in a previous 
article, was suppressed by a Papal bull, 
but no definite judgment was passed on 
the crimes laid to the charge of its 
members. The French king, Philip the 
Fair, did not succeed in obtaining the 

1 Soglia. 
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condemnation of Pope Boniface VII 
but a decree of Clement in 1307 h 
annulled the excommunications, inter- 
dicts, &c., issued by Boniface against 
Philip and his supporters, and secured 
them from any prejudice in the future. 

The i - the decrees of a Council 
were partly dogmatic, partly disciplinary. 
John Poie de Oliva, : F pauciacan (bara 
in Provence 1247, died 1297), belonged 
to the “Spiritual” party in his order, 
was an admirer of the abbot Joachim, 
the author of the “ Eternal Gospel,” and 
himself wrote a fantastical commentary on 
the Apocalypse. It was with reference 
to him that the Pope in Council con- 
demned the opinions that the soul is not 
“in itself and essentially the form of the 
human body,” and that Christ was still 
living when his body was pierced with 
the lance, and ‘declared it more pro- 
bable view that sanctifying grace and 
the virtues are infused into the souls of 
children at baptism. The immoral 
Quictism of the Beruards and Beguines 
was also reprobated, particularly their 
doctrine that man may become absolutely 
perfect, and attain perfect beatitude in 
this life; that a perfect man is free from 
subjection to the ecclesiastical or civil 
law, and may commit the grossest offences 
agalnst the moral law without ain. 

The following were the chief disci- 
plinary decrees." The “ black” monks 
and the nuns were forbidden to indulge 
in luxurious and worldly habits (eg. 
hunting, attending the courts of princes, 
wearing silk or jewellery, being present 
at balls, &c.) An attempt, not altogether 
successful, was made to heal the schism 
in the Franciscan order caused by the 
“Spirituals.” The clerics, who were 
rectors of hospitals, were reproved for 
neglecting the poor and enriching them- 
selves from the funds entrusted to them. 
For the future such institutions were 
to be placed under good and prudent 
men, who were to submit their accounts 
to the ordinary. This, says Fleury, was 
the orizin of the lay administrators of 
hospitals, established “to the shame of 
the clergy.” Many secular prelates were 


2 A memoir, drawn up at the Pope's re 
quest by William Durand, bishop of Mende, 
ives an appalling picture of the state of the 
Church. He mentions particularly the want 
of all observance in monastic orders, the im- 
morality of the monks and clergy, the venality 
of the Roman Court, the way in which benefices 
ia ed Mage &c. oe leads ah reform ia 
the Curia and among the cler;y, proposes 
that priests should be allowed to marry. 
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anxious that the exemptions granted to 
religious orders should be withdrawn. 
This was nut done, but religious were 
forbidden under pain of excommunica- 
tion to give Extreme Unction, Holy 
Communion, or the nuptial benediction 
without express leave non the parish 
priest. They were also forbidden to be- 
guile iay people from attending the ser- 
vices in the parish church, Regulations 
were made on clerical decorum, and on 
the age for orders, A sub-deacon must 
be at least in his eighteenth, a deacon in 
his twentieth, a priest in his twenty-tifth 
year. ‘The bull of Urban IV. instituting 
the feast of Corpus Christi was repeated 
and contirmed. Steps were taken to 
promote the study of the Oriental lan- 
ruaces, a measure which Raymond Lully 
or desired long before. Chairs of 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic were to be 
established in the Roman Court and in 
the Universities of Paris, Oxtord, Bo- 
logna, and Salamanca. Lastly, a crusade 
was proclaimed for the recovery of the 
Holy Land; the Kings of England, 
France, and ‘Navarre promised to take 
art in it, and atithe was to Le levied 
Pr six years to defray the expense. The 
third and last session ended on May 6, 
1312. (Fleury, “ HL. 1.” liv. xci.; Ietele, 
$ Concil.” vol. vi.) 

VIGILS. Orizinally the watch kept 
on the nicht before a feast, and then, from 
the eleventh or twelfth century (Probst, 
“ Brevier. und Brevier-Gebet,” p. 176), 
the day and the night preceding a feast. 

(1) The practice of spending the night 
in public prayer is probably older than 
Christianity, for Eusebius (“ID EB.” in. 
17) attributes it to the Therapeute or 
Alexandrian Essenes. In Acts xx. 7 we 
have an instance of devotional exercises 
continued at least till midnight. Vigils 
are mentioned by Tertullian (f Ad Uxor.” 
lib. ii. 5),' and the vigil maintained till 
“eock-crow” on ILoly Saturday is pre- 
acribed in the Apostolic Constitutions (v. 
19), Chrysostom speaks of the observance 
of vigils asa proof of piety (Hom. ivy. in 
illud “ Vidi Dominom,” tom. vi, p. 120 
in Migno: (Se mévntas ex pecovurtioy 
pexpt rs Nuepas mapapévortas, BaAére 
ravyuyidas); and Socrates (“EL 1.” vi. 
8) refers to the nocturnal hymns and vigils 
of Catholics and Arians at Constantinople 
tn the saint’s time. We learn from Basil 
(in Ps. cxiv.) that vigils were held before 


1 There is, however, no reason to suppose 
that he is alluding to vivils in the strict sense 
i.e, to public prayer at night. 


devotion. 
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the feasts of martyrs, and it appears from 
Treodoret (“H. E.” ii. 10) and Socrates 
that such vivils were the usual preludes 
to Mass on Saturday and on Sunday, or 
other feasts, Jerome (Ip. cix. and “ Adv. 
Vigilant.” n. 9; cf. Ep. exlvii.) defends 
the custom against Vizilantius, admitting, 
however, the grave immorality by which 
they were sometimes accompanied. It 
was probally these and other abuses 
which led to the discontinuance of tha 
Gautier, bishop of Poit*ers, 
prohibited vigils within his dioces3 in 
1280, and it seems from the language 
of the Papal legates at the Council of 
Valladolid in 1422 that the old use was 
dying out. St. Charles forbade the heep- 
ing of any vigil except that before 
Christmas, and at present the Matins 
and Lauds and the midnight Mase betors 
that feast are the only relics of the old 
custom, (See Thomassin.) 

(2) The Faust on the Vigils.—The 
statement in Smith and Cheetham that 
“the observance of a vigil by fasting 
came to be usual not later than the ninth 
century” is inaccurate, or at least mis 
leading. IIoly Saturday was kept as @ 
fast from very early times (see “ Const. 
Apost.” vy. 138; also Hoty Wrex and 
Lenr); and Aucustine (ip. Ixv.) con- 
sidered it a crime to break the fast om 
the vieil of Christmas in those churches 
where it was observed, But it was inthe 
middle ages that the obligation of fasting 
was extended to vigils generally. Peter 
Damian (Opuse. lv. “ De Vigil,” al. Ep. 
lib, vi, 35) insists that the vigils of the 
birth of St. John the Baptist, St. Philip 
and St. James, St. James the Greater, St. 
Bartholomew, of Christmas, Easter, Pente= 
cost, and the Assumption, are fasting days, 
Nay, he even contends that the law of 
fasting binds on the vigil of the E»iphany, 
because there is a Mass for the vigil in 
the Gregorian Sacramentary. Lantrane, 
on the other hand, excepts this last vigil 
(‘* Deeret. pro Ord. S. Benedict”; Migue, 
Patrol.” cl. p. 451), and this is the rule_ 
which has actually prevailed. Innocent 
I1]., writing to the Archbishop of Braga, 
says the Roman Church fasted on the 
virils of all the Apostles, except on that 
of St. John the Evangelist (excepted bee 
cause of Christmas), and St. Philp and 
St. James, excepted because of Ivaster. 
This letter has been incorporated in the 
canon law (“ Decret.” lib. v. tit. xlvi, 
cap. 2, “Consilium Nostrum”). Such 
is the present law of the Church, apart 
fom indult or dispensation, with regar# 
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to the vigils of the Apostles. On March 
9, 1777, Pius VI. e cempted English Cath- 
elics from the obligation of fasting on 
all vigils except those of the Assumption, 
SS. Peter and Paul and All Saints, sub- 
stituting the fast on the Wednesdays and 
Fridays of Advent. (See the new edition 
of the Provincial Councils of Westminster, 

. 190.) Fasting is also obligatory by the 

hurch law on the vigils of Christmas 
and the Assumption, by custom which 
has the force of law on the vigils of Pen- 
tecost, the Nativity of St. John the Bap- 
tist, St. Lawrence, and All Saints. (Mera- 
tus, 8. 8, c. 7, n. 1.) 

(3) The Mass and Office of Vigils; 
ther Translation, §&c.—The Office used to 
be identical with that of the Feria till 
Pius V. introduced the Gospel from the 
Mass of the Vigil with a homily ap- 

nded. (Gavant. s. 3, c. 7, n. 5.) Pro- 

bly Corpus Christi has no vigil, because 
introduced after viyils in the oriyinal sense 
had fallen into disuse. Greater vigils—se. 
those of Christmas, Epiphany, and Pente- 
cost—are celebrated with semi-double ; 
that of Christmas from Lauds onwards 
with double rite. If a feast with a vigil 
falls on Monday, the vigil and fast are 
kept on Saturday.' This rule is laid 
down by Innocent IIT. (doc. cit.), but was 
evidently not yet established shortly before 
under Alexander IIL. (“ Decret.” lib. v. tit. 
xl. cap. 14, “ Queesivit a nobis.”) (Irom 
various sources, chietly Thomassin, “ Traité 
des Jetines,” P. I. ch. xviii.; P. II. ch. xiv.) 

VINCENT OF PAUL, sT., 
SOCIETY OF. This society, which 
exists for the purpose of helping the poor, 
was founded at Paris just tifty years avo. 
At that time a number of Catholic 
students, attending lectures in Paris, 
were brought into contact with students 
of various ways of thinking—Materialists, 
Deists, St.-Simonians, Fourierists, &c.— 
with whom they discussed subjects 
of common interest in a “Conférence 
d’Histoire,” or historical club, One of 
these Catholic students was the well- 
known writer Frederic Ozanam. The 
free-thinkers were wont to allow that 
Christianity Aad certanuy accomphshed 
great things, but they maintained that its 
snocient spirit had fled, and that great 
practical enterprises could no longer owe 
to it either their inspiration or their 
vitality. “ Whatdo you du?” they asked 
of the Catholics; “you are full of talk 
and theory, but there itends.” ‘The taunt 

' This does not apply to the Mass and Office 
Gr 0 8 vigils of Cbhistosas and Epiphany. 
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sank into the mind of Ozanam and others$ 
they meditated, prayed, exchanged ideas 3 
at last, at a meeting attended by five or 
six friends, after much had been said as to 
the benefit which works of charity would 
confer both on themselves and on the 
poor, some one (it was never ascertained 
who) cried out, “ Let us found a Confer- 
ence of Charity.” This was in the sprir 4 
of 1833. But the particular nods 
commencing their operations was a matter 
of difficulty. It was decided to go to 
Sister Rosalie, who at that time was 
superior of the Sisters of St. Vincent of 
Paul, and obtain from her the addresses of 
some poor families, whom the members of 
the new conference could visit. This wae 
done, and M. Bailly, an excellent layman, 
who was in intimate relations with many 
of the Paris clergy, was asked to be their 
president. Ile accepted the post, and 
provided the cunference with rooms to 
meetin. Eight young students—Ozanam, 
Letaillandier, Devaux, Lamache, Lallier, 
Clavé, and two others—held the first 
conference in May 1833. The orders for 
relief to be given to the poor who were 
visited were in the first place purchased 
by the members from Sister Rosalie. The 
conference chose St. Vincent of Paul for 
its patron. Bailly was a parishioner of 
the curé of St. Etienne an Mont, M. 
Faudet, who sanctioned and favoured the 
new work among the poor of the parish. 
After a time rules for the conduct of 
meetings and the administration of re 
lief, with appropriate “ considerations ™ 
attached to them, were drawn up by 
M. Bailly and adopted. The objects of 
the new institute were stated to be—(1) 
“to encourage its members, by example 
und counsel, in the practice of a Christian 
life; (2) to visit the poor and assist them 
when in distress, as fur as our means will 
permit, atlording them also ieligious cone 
solations ... 3 (3) to apply ourselves, 
according to our abilities and the time 
which we can spare, to the elementary 
and Christian instruction of poor children, 
whether free or imprisoned ... ; (4) to 
distribute moral and religious books; 
(5) to be willing to undertake any other 
sort of charitable work to which our re- 
sources may be adequate, and which will 
not oppose the chief end of the society.” 
In 1835, the conference having bees 
joined by many new members, the ques- 
tion of dividing it into sections, whi 
should serve as new centres whence the 


work of charity among the swarming poor 
of Paris might be canal on more offestue 
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ally than before, came on for discussion. 
division was warmly opposed by 
many; at last, however, it was resolved 
upon, and thus a step was taken which 
ilitated and foreshowed the ultimate 
extension cf the labours of the society to 
other cities and other lands, The new 
sections themselves were after a time called 
“ Oonferences,” and the aggregate of the 
conferences formed the “Society of St. 
Vincent of Paul.” 

The movement originated among lay- 
men, and the administration of the society 
has always been in lay hands, but in 
union with and subordination to the 
clergy. Ite lay character is said to have 
much favoured its extension at the parti- 
cular time when it arose, when it was 
enough for a society or enterprise of any 
kind to have an ecclesiastic at his head, to 
be denounced in the press and the salons 
as an “uvre jésuitique.” 

The members devote themselves to 
visiting and relieving the poor, and in 
order to do this effectually, many special 
works of charity have been organised by 
it. Among these are libraries, clothing 
depéts, créches, boarding out with farmers, 
visits to prisons and hospitals, and finding 
lit for rca an nee out of 
employ. urgent occasions the society 
will prait extraordinary help; thus it 
sent money for the relief of the terrible 
Irish distress in 1847 and 1848. 

Soon after the division of the first 
conference, the presidents of the different 
conferences began the practice of meeting 
in council from time to time: thus was 
formed the “council-general.” Other 
counci . centraur, c. supérieurs—arose 
as they were required. In 1853 the 
members of the Paris conferences were 
2,000 in number, having 5,000 families 

ibed on their visiting lista. The 
society had even at that time pee to 
eS ee erica, 
and Palestine. Indulgences were granted 
to it in very ample terms by Popes Gre- 
ry XVI. and PiusIX. The last named 
ope, in 1853, gave to the society Card. 
Fornari as its Cardinal Protector. 

Under the Second Empire, the Count 
de Persigny, in a circular letter to the 
prefects, brought charges against the 
administration of the society, the drift of 
which was that under the pretence of 
charity, ite organisation was being used to 
promote political objects. The Govern- 
ment pequies that, the society should 
accept Cardinal Morlot as the official 
beed of the General Council ; otherwise it 
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was to be suppressed. The society de- 
clined to accede to this proposal, and the 
General Council was consequently sus- 
pended ; the local conferences carried on 
their operations as usual. 

In 1876 the number of conferences, 
established in all parts of the world, was 
nearly 6,000. In 1877 more than seven 
millions of francs were expended by it in 
the relief of distress. (‘‘ Vie de Frédérie 
Ozanam,” 1879; “ Manual of the Society 
of St. Vincent of Paul,” 1867.) 

vrrtTvze. [See Farra; 
Cuariry. | 

viIsIr TO THB BL.3S8EBD 
SACRAMENT. The daily visit to a 
church in order to engage in silent prayer 
before the Blessed Sacrament, is a practice 
common in all religious houses, and asceti- 
cal writers recommend the custom to 
sons living in the world. This devotion, 
natural as it is on Catholic principles 
not seem to have been familiar to O 
tians in the early or even the middle ages. 
Fr. Bridgett, in his learned work on the 
“‘ History of the Blessed Sacrament in 
Great Britain” (vol. ii. p. 239), does pro- 
duce instances—e.g. from the earlier part 
of the middle ages—of prayer made betorp 
the altar at a time when, evidently, no 
service was going on; but there is no ex- 
press reference to the Holy Eucharist. 

VISITATIO LIMINUM APOSTO- 
LORUM,. That it was a duty incumbent 
on a Catholic bishop to visit from time to 
time the tombs of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul at Rome, in order to honour the 
institution of Christ in the person of his 
Vicar, to strengthen his own communion 
and that of his flock with the living centre 
of Christianity, and to report the state of 
his diocese to the Supreme Pastor and 
Ruler, was a conviction which had been 
growing in force for centuries, and had 
found continuous practical expression in 
those innumerable visits of bishops to 
Rome which the annals of the Church 
record. Leo IIT. (Ep. i.) ordained that 
bishops should visit the mina Aposto- 
lorum, but without prescribing anything as 
to the time. In the sixteenth century the 
pwc assumed the form of a positive 
aw. Sixtus V. by the Constitution “ Ro- 
manus Pontifex” (1585) ordained that 
the bishops of Italy, the islands in the 
Adriatic, and the neighbouring parts of 
Greece, should be bound to visit the 
ere ee ogre three — ; 
the bishops o ance, Spain, an 
Germany, and other countries withts the 
North and Baltic Seas, as also of the 
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islands in the Mediterranean, once in four 
years ; all other bishops in Europe and 
those of Africa, once in five years; and 
all Asiatic and American bishops, once in 
ten years. The visit was to be made 
either in person, or, if a legitimate hin- 
drance intervened, ‘by a suitable proctor 
or representative. 
‘hat was a visit of duty for a bishop 
was a pious pilgrimage for a clerk or 
layman, and so good a work, that by the 
sound Catholic feeling of ancient times it 
was almost raised to the level of a duty. 
Benedict Biscop, the founder of the 
monasteries of Wearmbuth and Jarrow 
in the seventh century, visited Rome six 
different times, Ordericus Vitalis (t about 
1142), after describing the martyrdoms of 
SS. Peter and Paul under Nero, says: 
“ Rome, the capital of the world, glories 
in having for her patrons such exalted 
saints, to whose temples the faithful 
resort from all parts of the world, in 
order that by the assistance of these 
powerful advocates they may be protected 
from all their adversaries and hostile 
influences.”4 (Ferfris, “Lim. Ap.”; 
Soglia, ii. § 63.) 
. VISITATION, EPISCOPAL. To 
visit his diocese, and ascertain the state 
and progress of religion in every part of 
it, is of course one of the main portions 
of that “ oversight” which belongs to the 
bishop’s office. The Council of Trent? 
prescribed that all bishops, either in 
person or by their vicar-generals or 
visitors, should, if the size of the diocese 
rendered the annual visitation of the 
whole of it impossible, at least visit every 
art at intervals not exceeding two years. 
he aim of such visitations is described 
as cowprehending the maintenance of 
sound doctrine, the expulsion of heresy, 
the reformation of morals, the right 
arrangement of whatever relates both to 
persons and things ecclesiastical, and the 
encouragement of the faithful, by preach- 
ing and other means, to lead religious 
and peaceful lives. The visitor, whether 
the bishop or his deputy, is counselled to 
eschew vain pomp and show, and to 
accept no fess or gratifications for any 
service connected with the visitation 
except such as are expressly authorised 
by law. All that the visitor can claim is 
board and lodging, or (if such be the 
local custom) the equivalent thereof in 
money. Sut if it be the custom of the 
place or province to give nothing at all, 
1 Ecel. Hist. ed. Bohn, book ii. ch. 8, 
® Seas. xxiv. o. 8, De Ref. 
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not even board, to visitors, thet custom 
me Sed ted. : — 
ishops may in their own t 

also as delogates of the A rie Ses, 
visit the chapters of cath and cok 
legiate churches within their dioceses, 
and correct what may be found amies in 
them.' In the decree on seminaries (sess. 
xxiii. c, 18, De Ref.), it is assumed that 
these institutions will be frequentl 
visited by the bisho Benefices wi 
cure of souls, which? are annexed to 
churches, monasteries, &c., as part of 
their endowment, should be annually 
visited by the bishop, who should take 
care that the vicars administering them 
be reasonably remunerated out of the 
revenues. When the members of a 
regular community (except the monastery 
of Cluny and the houses in which the 
heads of orders have their ordinary prin- 
cipal residence) have the care of the 
souls of secular persons, other than their 
own servants and dependents, they are 
subject to the visitation and control of 
the bishop of the diocese. As delegates 
of the Acostolic See, bishops are em- 
owered to visit—(1) monasteries and 
fhenolioes held tn commendam, (2) hoe 
pitals, colleges, confraternities, sccools, 
monts-de-mété, and “pia loca” in gene- 
ral, (8) churches mm nullé jocest, OF 
“ dere provided that the cathedral 
of the bishop so visiting be the nearest to 
the place; if that is a doubtful point, 
the right of visit belongs to the bishop 
who has been elected to it by the prelate 
of the peculiar in a provincial council. 
‘The results of an e; iscopal visitation are 
to be reported to the Sacred Con tion 
of the Council. (Soglia, lib. 11. § 63; 
Ferraris, Vesttatzo.) 

VISITATION, ORDER OF THR 
This order was tounded at Annecy in 
1610 by the holy widow Jane Frances, 
Mme. de Chantal (who was canonised in 
1767), under the direction of St. Francis 
de Sales, then bishop of Geneva. It was 
designed by the bishop to be open to 
widows and ladies of weak health as 
well as to the young and robust; hence 
but few corporal austerities were requi 
by *he rule, and at first there was no 
enclosure, so that the religious could freely 
visit the sick and needy in their own 
homes, On the other hand, the employment 
of time and the regulation of the thoughts 
were provided for in the rnle with great 


1} Sessa. vi. c. 4, De Ref. 
$ Sesa. vii. oc. 7, De Ref. 
3 Sess. xxv. c. 11, De Reg. ot Moa, 
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minuteness. St. Francis did not wish 
the religious to be exempt from the juris- 
diction of the bishops, and therefore he 
would not consent to the appointment of 
a superior for the whole order. The rule 
of enclosure was adopted in 1618. A 
few of their convents—e.g. Blois and 
Troves—resisted the bull “ Unigenitus ” 
[Jansenism], but the great majority 
showed an excellent spirit. About 1863 
the order “still numbered a hundred 
houses, divided between Italy, France, 
Switzerland, Austria, Poland, Syria, 
and North America, with about 38,000 
members.” ? The Ven. Maric Margue- 
rite d’Alacoque, so well known in con- 
nection with the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, belonged to this order, — In 1814 
a voluntary society, popularly known as 
“the Pious Ladies,” existing in George- 
town, D. C., since 1799, assumed the 
vows of Visitation nuns and thas form- 
ed the first community in the U. S., 
where there are now twenty convents. 
VOCATION. In its more restricted 
and special sense vocation is taken for 
that “ disposition of Divine Providence” 
whereby persons are invited to serve God 
in some special state—e.g. as ecclesiastics 
or religious. The ecclesiastical vocation 
is manifested by the pious desires of the 
heart, by innocence of life, by the sincere 
love of Christ, by pure zeal for God's 
glory and the salvation of souls. That 
to the religious state, or the perfect prac- 
tice of the evangelical counsels, comes to 
rouls with a certain pressing invitation, 
with a strong desire of self-sacrifice and 
a clear perception of worldly vanity, with 
a certain attractiveness for intimacy with 
Christ and for the exaltation of his holy 
Name. But it is given differently to 
different persons, and prepares them 
“ powerfully ” though “sweetly ” for the 
ractice of solid virtue. “ If thou wouldst 
perfect,” said our Lord, “ go sell what 
thou hast and give to the poor,.... 
and come, follow Me.” 
VoTrvs mass. (Seo Mass. 
vows, <A vow is a deliberate 
promise made to God in regard to some- 
thing ing superior ess. To 
be valid it must proceed from the free, 
deliberate will of one who by age and 
social position is capable of contracting a 
colemn obligation. It is to God alone 
that a vow is taken, and because, in a 
rte manner, it belongs immediately to 
’s service, it is an act of religion, or 
of divine worship. To vow to a snint 
' Herzog, Real-Kncy 
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means, in the mind of Catholics, to vow 
to God in honour of a saint; just as to 
dedicate a church to a aaint simply 
implies to dedicate it to God in the 
saint's honour. What is illicit or alto- 
gether indifferent, or imperfect, or im- 
possible cannot be the subject-matter of 
& vow; in the circumstances in which it 
is taken it must always turn on “the 
greater good "—" de hono meliori.” The 
vow gives to the actions which it covers 
a special merit—a merit which St. 
Thomas derives from a threefold source, 
First, since a vow appertains to religion, 
or the order of divine worship, it com- 
municates its character to acta of other 
virtues practised under its control, or 
elevates them to the rank, as it were, of 
sacrifice. To obey duly is a virtudus 
act, but to obey in virtue of a vow is to 
perform an act which is invested with 
the character of worship. Secondly, 
because the offering made to God by the 
performance of virtuous actions under the 
obligation of a vow is a much greater 
offering than the performance of the 
same without that obligation. In the 
latter case the bare action is offered ; in 
the former not only the action but the 
faculty from which it proceeds; or, to 
use the comparison given by St. Anselm, 
in One instance you offer the fruit, in the 
other not only the fruit but the tree also, 
Thirdly, because by a vow the will is 
bound to a virtuous line of action, receive 
ing stability therein not only for the 
abi but for the future. Thus, by 

ing immovably allied to the good by 
the force of a vow, the will is strengthened 
to tend to the perfection of virtue. One 
can, however, through perversity, break 
through the obligation of his vow; but 
by the requirementa of the same he may 
not do so—that is, he has the physical 
but not the moral power of violating the 
law which he has imposed on himeelf. 
But it must never be forgotten that an 
action done without the obligation may 
be and constantly is more holy and 
pleasing to God than a corresponding 
action done under vow, because the 
former may proceed from a more interse 
love of God. It is on this that the in- 
trinsic perfection of our deeds depends. 
And an action which is vowed is more 
perfect than one not so vowed, only if 
other things are equal. 

It is true that by vows the will is 
limited in its sphere of action; by its 
promise to God its scope is bounded by a 
certain special law. Stili, for all that, it 
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is none the leas free, since true freedom 
exists only within the range of the 
virtuous. “The Blessed” are free, 
though irrevocably confirmed in glory; 
God, who by his nature is infinitely 
ust, is free; and man under vows is free 

by the freedom with which Christ has 
made us free.” Vows certainly do not 
exempt those who take them from sinni 
against them; but to eay that on that 
account they ought not to take them is 
equivalent to saying that, as a rule, one 
ought not to undertake what is good in 
itself, lest through his own fault he 
should violate his purpose; or, for in- 
tance, that he ought not to £ to Mass 
on Sunday, lest some acoident might 
befall him by the way. 

From the earliest times vows have 
been taken. Under the old law they are 
spoken of, among other passages, in 
Genesis xxviii, Taviticns xXxvil., and 
Deuteronomy xxiii. Christ could not 
have bound Himself by vow, accordi 
to St. Thomas, because Fle was God, an 
because his human will was confirmed 
in goodness. The Apostles are supposed 
by many to have vowed whatever belongs 
to the etate of perfection when, after 
having left all, they followed Christ. It 
is alzo said of St. Paul in the Acta of the 
Apostles that he had a vow; and, again, 
that the four men whom he took into the 
temple to be purified “had a vow on 
them.” As to the special vows of religious 
life, or “the evangelical counsels,” as they 
are called, their substance or subject- 
matter was marked out by our Lord Him- 
self. These have been observed, at least 
partially, by individuals or communities 
since the Apostolic age, and form the basis 
and substance of the religiousstate. Vows 
are of divine institution, but the forms 
under which they are to be taken in 
different religious bodies are determined 
by the legislation of the Church. She 
admits vows, temporal or perpet con- 
ditional or absolute, simple or solemn. 
Vows are solemn because they have been 
instituted as such and have been accepted 
as such by the Church.' Their obli- 


1 Theologians are much divided on the 
essential nature of the distinction between 
solemn and simple vowa. It bas, of course, 
nothing to do with the public or private 
manner in which the vow is made, or the cere- 
monies which accompany the making of it. A 
solemn vow implies an absolute and irrevocable 
@urrender, and the acceptance of it by lawful 
authority. Whereas a simple vow makes 
marriage unlawful and deprives the person who 
bas made it of the right to use his property, a 
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gaticca are more stringent and thels 
rivileges ter than those of sim 
Lie and form one of the Pragiay 


teristics of a religious order. According 
to the law enacted by Pope Pius IX. im 
1857, only simple vows are to be 

after the noviceship in all religious orders, 
and that for the term of at least three 
years; after which if superiors 
should sanction it, their subjecte are em 
titled to take solemn vows. In the 
Society of Jesus, according to its consti- 
tutions, the noviceship being ended, simple 
vows, with the approbation of superiors, 
are taken by its mem and after trials 
of many years, either three public but 
simple vows or four solemn vows are to 
be taken by the same members as their 
superiors shall decide. In a few convents 
of the Visitation order in the United States, 


the profession o 
members of all other religious com- 
munities in the United States take only 
simple vows. When the subject-matter 
of vows, or the reason for which they 
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words, “ Whatsoever you shall bind upon 
earth shall be bound also in heaven, and 
whatever you shall loose upon earth shall 
be loosed also in heaven.” To the ig 
therefore, as vicar of Christ, belongs the 
supreme authority through the whole 
Church of dispensing from vows for legie 
timate reasons; and under him bisho 
and religious superiors having quasi- 
episcopal jurisdiction have the power of 
dispensing, on just grounds, from the 
vows of those who are under their 
spiritual care, What has been said of the 
dispensation of vows may, according to 
due measure, be said also of the cum- 
mutation of them. For dispensations 
from solemn vows recourse is to be had 
to the Pope ; for dispensations from simple 
vows, in religious congregations whose 
rule has received Papal sanction—from 
vows of chastity, vows of entering re- 
tigion, and vows of pilgrimage to thr 
oly Sepulchre, the ismina Apostolorum. 
solemn vow makes marriage invalid and takes 


away all dominion over p ° vows 
which Jesuits make at the end of the novitiate 
annul marriage, but are not irre accepted 


by the superiors, and therefore are not sclemm, 
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or St. James of Composte!la—application 
is likewise to be made to the Holy See or 
to a superior specially delegated ty it for 
that purpose. Vows taken in religious 
associations which have received on! 
episcopal approbation may be dispens 
from by episcopal authority. 
VULGATE, ‘Ihe name is now com- 
monly given to the Latin version of the 
Nible, authorised by the Catholic Church. 
In this version all the books found in the 
Hebrew Bible were translated by Jerome 
from the Hebrew and Chaldee originals, 
except the Psalter, which belongs to an 
Old Latin version revised by Jerome. 
Judith and Tobias were freely translated 
by Jerome from the Chaldee (this Chaldee, 
however, being merely the version of 
Hebrew originals now lost ; see Neubauer, 
“ Book of Tobias,” p. xvi.), In the rest of 
the Old Testament books, and in the 
deutero-canonical portions of Isther and 
Daniel, we have the Old Latin translation 
unaltered; the New Testament consists of 
the old Latin text revised by Jerome from 
the Greek, It was only very slowly that 
this composite work supplanted the Old 
Latin which had preceded it, and became 
known as the Vulgate or common edition. 
It was the Old Latin which, till the 
seventh century, was recognised as the 
Vulgste; and not till the thirteenth, 


according to Kaulen (‘‘Geschichte der 
Vulgata,” > 22), was the present use 
of the word firmly fixed. Jerome him- 


self employs the term (1) of the LXX 
in contrast with the Hebrew (Hieron. “ In 
Is.” xv. 20, xxx. 22; Osee vii. 13); (2) 
of the LAX in the cow? éxdocis—t.e. the 
corrupt and current text, as opposed to 
the critica) text in Origen’s “ Hexapla” 
(Hierun. Ep. cvi. § 2); sometimes (3) of 
the Old Latin version as made directly 
from the LXX (Hieron, “ In Is.” xiv. Ot 
(4) of the New Testament in the Old 
Latin (Hieron. “In Matt.” xiii. 35). 

(A) The Old Latin Version, or Versions, 
the Itala, §c.—This part of the subject is 
involved in no ‘ittle obscurity, and the 
very fact that the most eminent scholars 
differ on essential points proves that as 
yet no certainty has been reached. The 
eritics of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries believed that several translations 
ef the LXX and New Testament into 
Latin were made in very early times, 


1 Kaulen is no doubt right. Roger Bacon 
d. 1284) uses “ Vulgata ” for the Old Latin. 
Bee the long extract from a MS. of Roger 
in Hody, De Bibl. Text. lib. tii. P. ii 

eh. 11.) 
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and that one of these was known as the 
“Vulgata” or “Communis,” because 
generally received, and again as the 
Italian version or Itala, from the place 
of its origin. (So Simon, “ Hist. Crit. 
V. T.” liv. ii. ch. 11, a.v. 1680; Hody, 
“De Bibliorum textibus originalibus, 
versionibus Greecis et Latina Vulgata,” 
k 342, a.v. 1705; Mill, “ Prolegom. in 

.T.” p.xli.a.p. 1707.) An epoch was made 
in the criticism of the history by Wise= 
man. (Two letters on some parts of the 
controversy concerning 1 John v. 7.)! 
He maintaine2 that the Latin Ohurch 
before Jerome had only one translation 
of the Bible; that this wersion arose not 
in Rome or Italy, but in North Africa ; 
that it underwent many recensions or 
revisions, of which the best and most 
famous was called by St. Augustine from 
the place where it was e, “ Itala;” 
that the saint became acquainted with it 
at Milan and used it in his works, Eve 
part of this theory was received wit 
extraordinary favour. It was adopted b 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, an 
many others. Westcott (article Vulgate 
in Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible”) 
considered its truth demonstrated, and 
Reinkens (“ Hilarius von Poitiers,” a.n, 
1864) thought some courage was neceseary 
to oppose such a strong consent of scholars. 
We shall see, however, that the number 
of dissentient voices has increased of late, 
and some of those who are best qualified 
to judge reject the whole of Wiseman’s 
arguments and conclusions. We will take 
the points one by one. 

(a) Were there several Old Latin 
Versions of the whole Bible current in the 
early Church? We say of the whole 
Bible, for it is, we believe, admitted that 
there was more than one version of Tobias, 
Maccabees 1 and 2, and of Baruch. The 
most recent authority—viz. Fritzache 
(Plitt und Herzog, “ Encycl. fiir Prot. 
Theol.” art. Latein. Bibeliibersets.)—follows 
Wiseman and Westcott, ? and answers in 
the negative. Reinkens (op. cit. p. 343) 
believes in several independent versione ; 
so does & very eminent authority—vis. 
Ziegler (“ Lateinische Bibeliibersetzungen 
yon Hieron.” a.p. 1879, pp. 4-18); #0 do 


1 The edition before us is that of Rome, 
1835. But the letters had cppeares previously 
ey are reprinted 


in the Catholic Magazine. 
in the Cardinal's Easays. 

2 Add Vercellone (Dissertasioni Aceade 
miche, p. 19, Roma, 1864), who at least be- 
lieves in one version, “ricevuta e sansiopata 

1’ uso pubblico della Chiesa” “nel peieni 
tempi della Chiesa.” 
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Rénsch (“Itala und Vulgata” ad init. 
a.D. 1875), and Kaulen (“ Finleit. in die 
H. Schrift,” a.p. 1876), while the tone in 
Westcott and Hort’s New Testament 
““fntrod.” p. 79, A.D. 1881) is much less 
confident than that of Dr. Westcott in 
Bmith’s Dictionary. 

This divergence of opinion among 
echolars is quite intelligible considering 
the uncertainty of the tradition. Tertul- 
lian (“ Monog.” 5) mentions and censures 
a rendering of 1 Cor. vii. 39, “si dormierit 
vir ejus,” as current in his time (‘in 
usum exiit ”), and again he rejects (‘‘ Adv. 
Prax.” 5) the customary translation (“in 
usu est nostrorum ”) of the Greek Adyos by 
‘‘Sermo,” for which he substitutes “ratio. 
This seems to show that the African Church 
about 200 a.p. had one received text, 
though the ible existence of several 
translations is not excluded. He epeaks 
(‘“ Adv. Mare.” ii. 9) of a translation of 
the word von» (Gen. ii.) as given by some 
(“quidam en imde Greco interpretantes”: 
cf. v. 4, “ duse ostensiones, sicut invenimus 
interpretatum ”) ; but this need not carry 
us further than the fact that one Latin 
version was in various places emended 
from the Greek, which is admitted on all 
hands. Jerome clearly believed in many 
types of text, many revisions of the same 
version (“tot exemplaria quot codices.” 
Pref. in Jos. and so Pref. in iv. Evang. 
ad Damas.), but not in many independent 
versions. His commentary on Jonas ii. 
5 ia decisive on this point (“ Hos quod 
in Greco dicitur dpa et habet vulgata 
editio putas, interpretari potest igitur ”), 
considering that nothing can be produced 
from him on the other side.! Cassiodorus 
(“De Inst. Div. Lit.” 14) is explicit. 
“This text [of the New Testament], 
varied by the ae of many.... 
was left emended and arranged by the 
diligent care of the Father Jerome.” 
This can only mean that there was one 
text which appeared in many recensions, 
because so many tried their hand at re- 
translating particular passages from the 
Greek, whila they left the version, as a 
whole, in its original state. On the other 
hand, there seems to be no reasonable 
doubt that St. Augustine attributed the 
variety of texts to the effect of indepen- 
dent translations. Thus, he says ( Doctr. 
Christ.” ii. 11): “Those who turned the 
Bible from Hebrew into Greek can be 


3 We say this advisedly, after careful con- 
sideration of Ziegler’s references and arguments 
to extablish Jerome's belief in a multiplicity of 
versions, 
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counted, but the Latin translators are 
innumerable, for in the earliest days of 
the faith every one who got a Greek MS. 


into his hands, and thought he had some 
little acquaintance with each tongue, 
ventured to translate.” The force of this 


testimony is broken if we t Wise- 
man’s explanation of “ interpretari,” “ in- 
terpres,” as meaning “ revise,” “ reviser,” 
ofthe same version. But the contrast be- 
tween the Greek translators and the Latin 
“interpretes ” is fatal to Wiseman’s view, 
Besides, Augustine (“ Doct. Christ.” 11. 
14, 15) expressly distinguishes between 
translation and mere emendation. “The 
skill of those who desire to know the 
divine Scriptures must be on the watch, 
that MSS. not emended may give place 
to such as are emended, provided they 
come from one class of translation” 
(‘‘emendatis non emendati eedant, ex 
uno duntaxat interpretationis genere 
venientes;” so “ Retratt.” i. 7, 2 and 3: 
‘“‘ejusdem interpretationis alii codices,” 
‘codices ejusdem interpretationis.”) For 
& more complete discussion we must refer 
to Ziegler (p. 6. 

Pal pera then, as in caumaele inary 
we find authority ranged against authori 
and the nropen peal is to the MSS. 3 


the Old Latin. Here it is onl as 
versed in the exainination of SS. and 
their texts who can claim to be heard. 
But probably Fritzsche, with whom 
Westcott and Hort are in accord, is right 
in the account he gives. In spite, he says, 
of differences which can caly be explained 
by independent translation of single verses, 
nay, of “smaller and greater sections,’ 
still the fact that the most discordant 
MSS. fall back again into unity justifies 
the belief in one single “ Vetus Latins,” 
which is the common basis of all the 
recensions. The differences he noticed 
may well have led Augustine, who was 
no critic, to think there had been many 
independent versions; and, in fact, the 
instances of difference which he gives are 
mere variants quite consistent with funda- 
mental unity. (See August. “ Doctr. 
aoe) ii. 12; “ Qussst. in Heptateuch,” 
iii, 25. 

(8) Where did the Old Latin Version 
(supposing that there was one only or one 
commonly received) are? Here, too, 
no plea napa Harcy Li given. Wise- 
man tried to establish a theory suggested 
by Eichhorn (“ Einleit. N. tp vol. iv. 
p. 355 seg.\—viz. that the “ Vetus Latina” 
arose in North Africa. Westontt end 
Hort (ii, p. 78), Rénech (“Itela « 
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Vulgat.” ad init.), Fritzsche still main- 
tain this position, but it has been 
abandoned by Gams (“ Kirchengeschichte 
von Spanien,” i. p. 86 seq.), Reinkens, 
(“Flilarius von Poitiers,” 335), Kaulen, 
“Geschichte der Vulgat.” 109 seq.). 
reek no doubt was the official language of 
the early Roman Church. Clement, Caius 
(circ. 210), Hippolytus, wrote in that 
tongue; and Pope Victor and the Senator 
Apotlonius are the only Latin authors, 
poe to Tertullian whom Jerome (“ Vir. 
llustr.” 63) names, This supplies a prob- 
able argument for African origin, since in 
Africa Greek certainly had not the same 
currency as in Rome. But it is quite 
another question whether Greek, even at 
Rome, was the popular language, and 
whether the poor to whom the Gospel 
was preached would not require a Latin 
version as much as the Christians at 
Carthage. The inscriptions even at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum are almost 
without exception in Latin, and De 
Rossi's collection of Christian inscriptions 
in the Lateran Museum leads to the same 
conclusion (Ziegler, p. 23). Wiseman 
tried to show that the Old Latin and the 
vulzate of the New Testament—t.e. the 
Old Latin or an Old Latin version revised 
by Jerome—is full of “ Africanisms,” and 
this, if true, would settle the question. 
But Gama (p. 86-100) has simply annihi- 
lated this argument. Ile has shown that 
every supposed Africanism can be met 
with parallels from Christian and heathen 
writers who had nothing to do with 
Africa. To accept Wiseman’s instances, 
we must suppose that the Latin version 
of Irenzus, the Muratorian fragment, the 
Latin version of Hermas, were made in 
Africa; and even this gratuitous assum 
tion would not suffice. The linguistic 
uliarities of the Old Latin and Vulgate 
beicae partly to the decadence of Latin, 
rtly to the “lingua rustica,” or vulgar 
li uage. FEven Rénsch, who still ap- 
peals to this theory of Africanisms, 
admits that these “ Africanisms” were 
common to the language of South Italy, 
and this amounts to a surrender of the 
arguiuent. 

(y) As to the date and authorship of 
the earliest Latin version, we can only say 
that moss of the New Testament books 
must have existed at the close of the 
second century, and that the version 
came from many authors. The latter 

t was established long ago by Mill 
“ Proleg.” 2 ee.) 

(8) What ts meant by the Itala? 
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The word as a technical term occurs onoe 
only in Patristicliterature—viz.in August, 
“Doctr. Christ.” in. 14, 15. “ Among 
translations let the Italian be preferred 
to the rest, for it sticks closer to the 
words and gives a clear sense.” St, 
Augustine must mean some version of 
Italian origin, for we cannot think Ott's 
suggestion that “Itala” means siwply 
the Latin version in -the use of ‘he 
African Church or that of Rénsch; it 
was written in “the popular provincial 
dialect of Italy; therefore the name 
‘Itala,’” even plausible. “Itala” then 
must mean either a translation or the 
revision of a translation made in North 
Italy, and most likely St. Augustine 
maade acquaintance with it at Milan, 
brought it to Africa, and used it in his 
works. Scholars believe it a translation 
or a recension, according to the views they 
take on the previous questions, Fritzsclie 
and (with eome hesitation) Westcott 
and Hort hold it to have been a recen- 
sion of the original African work. The 
two last, indeed, regard it as a revision of 
@ revision, for they distinguish between 
the Old Latin of African origin, a revi- 
sion of this current in Europe, and a 
revision of this Icuropean text made from 
Greek MSS. and also with a desire to 
improve thestyle. This last, current from 
about 350, they call the Itala. They think 
itsurvives in /(Cod. Brixian., vi. Ssec., Gos- 
pels) and g (Cod. Monacens. Sec. vi., Frag- 
ments of Gospels), and in St. Augustine's 
uotations. viegler, on the other hand, 
istinguishes between the version of Tertul- 
lian (for the divergence of this author 
from all known authorities see Hilgenfeld, 
“Finleit. Nov. Test.” p. 798), that of 
most African writers—viz. Cyprian, Lac- 
tantius (educated in Africa), Boumodiai, 
Firmicus, Maternus, Primasius, that re- 
lala by Augustine, the Italian 
athers and the Friesingen Fragment 
of the Pauline Epistles. 
(B) The Vulgatetnthe Modern Sense.— 
1. Jerome's Labours: (a) In Revising the 
Olé Latin.—Pope Damasus requested 
Jerome to revise the Latin version of the 
New Testament, then in terrible confusion, 
and in a.D. 383 the Gospels, so revised 
madetheir appearance. He tells us (“ Preef, 
ad Dam.”) that he corrected the errors of 
scribes, false emendations and false transla- 
tions; that he used for this purpose Old 
Greek MSS., but left the faults of the 
old version untouched if they did not 
affect the sense. To the rest of his revi 
sion of the New Testament he has left ne 
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» probably because so much revi- 
sion was not needed (see Westcott in 
Smith). In the same year he made a 
cursory revision of the Psalter from the 
LXX. This revision is known as the 
Roman Psalter, because used in the 
Roman Church till the time of St. Pius V. 
it is still retained at St. Peter’s, and in the 
Ambrosian rite, in the invitatory Psalm 
at matins in our own Breviary, and in 
some portions of the Missal (e.g. in the 
Tract for first Sunday in Lent; Kaulen, 
“ Vulg.” p. 160).' Soon after, retiring to 
Bethlehem in 387, Jerome made a more 
careful revision of the Psalter from the 
Llexaplar text (the Roman had been made 
from the xown. See Jerome's “ Pref. in 
Psalm.” with Vallarsi’s note). This revi- 
sion is the one in present ase. It is known 
as the Gallican Psalter, because, as it is said, 
introduced into Gaul by Gregory of Tours 
(Walafr. Strabo, “De Reb. Iccles.” i, 
25). Le then proceeded to revise all the 
books of the Old Testament which he 
recognised as canonical (7.¢. all except the 
deuterocanonical ones, See “ Preef. ad 
Salom. Libr.’). It is certain that this 
revision was coinpleted (Hieron. in Tit. 
ii. Ep. Ixzi. 5, cli. 19, “ Adv. Ruf.” ii. 
25), Dut great part of it seems to have 
been lost in Jerome’s own time (Ip. cxxxiv. 
2), and besides the two revisions of the 
Psalter the book of Job alone is extant. 
But we have also the prefaces to Job, 
Prov., Cant., Paralip., Eccles. (Kaulen, p. 
163), and much may be restored from 
Jerome’s commentaries on the Prophets, 
particularly on the Minor Prophets and 
on Keclesiastes (lody, p. 854 yin 

(8) Translatton from the Hebrew.— 
Jerome began to learn Hebrew when forty- 
tive, under a converted Jew, as a remedy 
axainst sensual temptation (Ep. cxxv. 
12). He speaks (“ Preef. ad Job,” and “ In 
Habac.” 11. 15) of a Jew of Lydda whom 
he hired at great cost, and (Kp. Ixxxiv. 
%) of a certain Baraninas who came to 
him by night for fear of his brother Jews. 
It is ¢nis Baraninas who in the silly joke 
of Rufinus (“ Apol.” 1. 12) appears as 
Larabbas. Thus prepared, Jerome bezan 
to translate from the Hebrew. The four 
books of Kings were publizhed first. 
Then followed the book of Job, the 
Prophets, and the version of the Psalter 
from the “ Hebrew truth.” 
which the hest edition is the recent one 
by Lagarde, has never been admitted to 
public use. Illness interrupted Jerome's 
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1 It was used till 1808 at Venice in the , Westcott, with whom, however, neither 
i nor Fritzsche entirely agrees. 


chapel of the Doge (Kaulen, Vulyg. loc. cit.). 


This last, of | 
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labour, but in 893 he resumed it again, 
and translated the three books of Salomon, 
Esdras, Paralipom. and Genesis ap 
between 394 and 396; early in 401 the rest 
of the Pentateuch had been published ; in 
404 and 405 Josue, Judges, Ruth, Esther, 
with the deuterocanonical portions of 
Daniel and Esther, and the books of 
Tobias and Judith. No attempt was made 
to translate or even to revise Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus or Maccabees (Kaulen, p 
168 seg.; but see also Westcott in the 
“ Bible Dictionary ”). 

2. Reception of the Vulgate in. the 
Church.—Jerome at first met with tittle 
gratitude. He had his own reward, for 
he had lived “ to pluck sweet fruit from 
the bitter root” of Hebrew study, which 
he again and again had given up in 
despair and begun afresh “in eagerness 
to learn” (Ep. exxv. 12). But that for 
a time was all. He was attacked by 
those who mistake ignorance for piety— 
nay, a letter was forged in his name to 
the effect that he had been induced to 
pervert the Scriptures by the Jews 
(“ Adv. Rufin.” ii, 25). Even Au 
tine objected to Jeromes translating from 
the ILebrew, because it was impossible 
to improve on the LXX (August. Ep. 
xxviii. 2), and because of the discord a 
new translation would cause (Ep. Ixxi.). 
He admits that the Jews (who were the 
only persons capable of judging) testified 
to Jerome's accuracy, but adds that he 
himself keeps to the prevailing belief in 
the inspiration of the LXX (“De Civ. 
Dei,” xviii. 43). But gradually scholar- 
ship prevailed against prejudice. Cassian 
(“Collat.” xxii. 9) quotes the Vulgate 
of Job as the “emendatior translatio,” 
and in the fifth century it was adopted 
by Eucherius of Lyons, Vincent of Lerins, 
Sedulius, Claudianus Mamertus, and 
Faustus Rhegensis (Hody, p. 397 seg.), 
though the Old Latin held its grouna in 
Africa and Britain (Hody, #.). In the 
sixth century the Vulgate was coming 
into general use. Caasiodorus (“ Inst. 
Div. Fit” 12) strongly prefers it to the 
old version, though at a later date St. 
Gregory the Great (“ Preef. ad Job,” 5) 
speaks of “the Apostolic see” as using 
both. In the seventh century St. Isidore 
of Seville (“ Eccles. Offic.” i. 12) says “ all 
the churches ” used the Vulgate, which — 
must have been true at least of Spain. 
Early in the ninth century Rabanus 


1 We take the-e conjectural dates from 
Kauke 
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Maurus (“Cler. Inst.” ii. 54) says the 
same thing, almost in the words of Isidore; 
and Walafrid Strabo, the disciple of 
Rabanus, writes (‘‘ Pref. in Gloss, or 
dinar.”), “the whole Roman Church now 
everywhere uses this translation” (8.¢. 
Jerome’s). The Council of Trent in a 
decree which we shall have to examine 
further on, declared the Vulgate to be the 
authentic version of the Caourch, and in 
doing so Te with good right to the 
long use of ages. 

3. History of the Text.—The text of 
this composite work which we call the 
Vulyate was exposed to special danger of 
corruption. Side by side with it stood 
the Old Latin used for a long time after 
Jerome's death in many churches, familiar 
to the scribes, and standing in the most 
curious relations to our Vulgate—in some 
books identical with it; in others differ- 
ing to a slizht extent; in others offering 
an independent translation. —ILence 
‘mixed texts” arose in which the Vulgate 
aud Old Latin were confused, when they 
ehould have been kept distinct. In 802 
Alcuin revised the text with marked 
success from ancient Vulgate MSS., but 
without consulting the Greek (Porson to 
Travis, p. 145). Subsequent revisions 
were made by Theodulf of Orleans (787- 
821); Lanfranc, afterwards archbishop of 
Canterbury (d. 1089); the Cistercian 
abbot Stephen IL, (1100), and Cardinal 
Nicolaus (1150). After that, different 
corporations issued “ Correctoria,” in 
which various readings were mentioned 
and discussed. Such were the “ Correcto- 
rium Parisiense” (also called “ Senonenso,” 
because approved by the Archbishop of 
Sens), the Correctorium of the Domini- 
cans drawn up by Hugo a 8. Caro about 
1240, and shortly after replaced by an- 
other, and that of the Franciscans, 

The first printed book was a copy of 
the Vulgate (Mavence: about 1450), and 
after 1470 a numberof editions appeared, 
professing to be emended from the origi- 
pal texts (Kaulen, p. 311). In 1516 
Erasmus revised the Fulgate New Testa- 
ment, which he altered partly to bring 
the text into harmony with his own 
Greek text, which was of little value, 
and partly from a desire to improve the 
style. The really critical work of giving 
a purer Vulgate text from old MSS. was 
undertaken by Gumelli (Paris 1504), the 
Dominican Castellaer (Venice, 1511), 
Laridiua (Cologne, 1630). None of these 
editions are of much account, but valuable 
contributions to the restoration of a criti- 
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cal text were made by Cardinal Ximenes ip 
the Complutensian Polvglott (1502-1517), 
and by R Stephens (1528, many subse- 
quent editions). The Theological Faculty 
of Louvain entrusted the task of a new 
critical revision to Henten, of Malines, 
and his first edition, based on that of 
Stephens in 1540 and a collation of 
Latin MSS., was published in 1547, 
After Henten’s death, in 1566, the Loue 
vain theologians resolved to issue 8 
correct edition of the Vulgate, ache i 
to the requirements of ‘the Council o 
Trent (“ Vulgata editio quam emenda- 
tissima imprimatur”). With the help of 
the Antwerp printer Plantinus, and under 
the guidance of one of thelr own meme 
bers, Lucas Brugensis (t.6 of ), & 
great quantity of MSS. were co 

but their text of 1574 is identical with 
that of Henten (1547), except that they 
had added to the number of marginal 
readings, We must also mention a Lyons 
Vulgate of 1545, which gives valuable 
and ancient readings, though without 
naming the sources, 

Meantime, commissions had set to 
work in Rome at the preparation of an 
official text, and in 1590 Sixtus V. issued 
an edition, prefixing to it the constitue 
tion “ /Eternusille,” in which he ordered 
it to be used in all discussions public aud 
pe and to be received as “ true, 
awful, authentic and unquestioned. 
Unfortunately, the Pope revised the 
work of the commiasion with his own 
hand, and on principles different from 
theirs; he called needless atte:tion to 
typographical errors, by pasting them 
over with pieces of paper; and nobody 
was satisfied with the result. In 1592 
the definitive edition known as the 
Clementine saw the light. The printer’s 
work in the first edition of the Olementine 
was worse done than in the Sistine Bible, 
but it had this merit, that it returned to 
the text fixed by the Roman commissions 
(Kaulen, “ Einleit.” p. 126). It was not 
a perfect text of the Vulgate. The 
preface disclaims any such exaggerated 
raise—nay, admits that imperfections 
fad been left ‘of set purpose,” lest 
offence should be given to the people, as 
well as for other reasons, But the Ole 
mentine editors rightly claim to have 
supplied n purer text than any hitherto 
known, and Vercellone (“ Dissertaz.” iv.) 


1 Sixtus was himself a scholar, and a more 
favourable judgment of his edition will be found 
in a masterly treatise by Mr. Law, prefixed te 
the last edition of Haydock’s Bible. 
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has shown that it is the fruit of long and 
well-directed toil and of great oppor- 
tunities. The work of correction was 
continued for about forty years with few 
interruptions. The most eminent men 
from countries were summoned to 
take part in the revision: among them 
Sirlet, Oarafta, Bellarmin, Morinus (a 
critic who has had few equals), Allen, 
Turrianus, Toletus, Sa (the famous Por- 
tuguese commentator), Agellius, whose 
commentary on the Psalms is still es- 
teemed, especially for its critical remarks 
on the Alexandrine and Vulgate texts. 
They used the Codex Amiatinus (A) 
written about 541; the codex Paullinus 
(©), a ninth-century copy of Alcuin’s 
recension ; the Vallicellianus (1D), a MS. 
of the same type but rather older; the 
Ottobonianus (1%, Szec. viii., imperfect 
at the beginning, and ending with 5 udges 
xiii, 20); besides a number of Vatican 
MSS. Further, they had collations of 
the Toletanus (B, Sec. vill. according 
to Westcott, later according to Ver- 
cellone) and of another Spanish MS. 
from Leon. They had the benefit of 
French readings in the Stephanic edition 
of 1640 and collations of sixty Belgian 
MSS. made by Plantinus; and they un- 
derstood the weight due to ancient au- 
thorities. Vercellone tells us they “ pre- 
ferred to every codex” that known as 
the “ Amiatinus,” the Queen of Vule«te 
MSS.' Still there were precious MSS., 
like the Fuldensis of the New Testament 
(A.D. 546), unknown te them ; and textual 
criticism has advanced a long way since 
their time. Valuable contributions to the 
formation of a better text have been made 
by Vercellone ( Varie Lectiones”), 
and a distinguished scholar, the Rev. 
John Wordsworth, has put forth the 
prospectus of a new critical edition of 
the Vulgate New Testament. 

4, The Critical Value of the Vulyate 
and tts Merits as a Translation. —The 
latter point is of course quite distinct 
from the former. The LXX is a very 
imperfect translation, but its critical value 
is very great. We have no Hebrew MSS. 
older than the ninth century, and thoxe 
we have represent one single type of text, 
fixed by the Masorets or “holders of tra- 
dition,” who did not finish their work till 


3 Mr. Law draws attention to the verdict of 
Ranke (Codex Fuldens. p. 562), one of the 
highest authorities on the Latin Bible, avd him- 
self a Protestant. Ranke rejects as undoubtedly 
erroncoua the opinion of ee who think the 
authorised revision of the Vulgate uncritical. 
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eight centuries after Christ, and preserved 
with pel kgs ch care ever since. Again, 
the earlier Hebrew writing simply gave 
the consonants of each word, and a vowel 
points are an invention not completed till 
the seventh century of ourera, We have, 
indeed, a collection of various readings in 
our Hebrew Bibles, but as a rule they are 
of little interest, and the diligent labours 
of Kennicott aud De Rossi at the end of 
the last and the beginning of this century 
rove how scanty is the harvest which can 
reaped from the most exhaustive colla- 
tion of existing Hebrew MSS. Most 
welcome, then, is the light which comes to 
us from times far before the fixing of the 
Masoretic text. We find important varia- 
tions in that Hebrew Pentateuch which the 
Samaritans received from the Jews about 
430, while the Book of Jubilees, a Hebrew 
work written suortly before the final 
destruction of Jerusalem, agrees in some 
of tne numbers assigned to the age of the 
Patriarchs, and in other readings with the 
Samaritan edition of the Pentateuch. 
But the LXX offers the fullest and moat 
valuable evidence now accessible on the 
early state of the Hebrew text. The 
Pentateuch was translated about 28, and 
the rest of the version some time before 
133 B.c., and we find ourselves carried 
back at once to a text differing in im- 
portant respects from that of our Hebrew 
Bibles. It is not only that we meet with 
various readings, oftea strongly com: 
mended bv internal evidence, but we find 
certain sections present in the Greek and 
wanting in the Hebrew, or vice versa 
These diflereuces are most striking in the 
buvks of Samuel and Kings, in Proverb 
and in Jeremias, in the last of which ne 
less than 2,700 words of the Hebrew have 
nothing answering to them in the Greek, 
The Vulgate of the Old Testament, so far 
as it is Jerome's work, possesses no such 
interest as this. His text is far nearer 
that of the Masoretic, and many scholars 
have denied it any independent value. It 
is as close to the Masoretic text, saya 
Eichhorn, ag any Spanish MS. from a 
modern synagogue; and Wellhausen, in 
his edition of Bleek's Introduction, says 
much the same thing, in a more guarded 
way. The true state of the case seems to 
be put by Nowack (“ Bedsutung des 
Hlieron. fiir die A. T. Critik,” 1875), and 
the following is a summary of his judg- 
ment. Jerome had before bim a text 
with the words divided much as in our 
modern Hebrew Bibles; it was, Lowever, 
destitute of vowel pon. 1 dis-ritie 
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marks. His vocalisation, compared with 
that of other versions, was the nearest of 
all to the Masoretic, and his consonant 
text very near to it on the whole; for it 
poe no great omissions or additions 
ike those of the LXX. Still, many of 
his readings are “indispensable for a cor- 
rect understanding of the text,” especially 
those which are peculiar to him, or only 
common to the Chaldee and Syriac ver- 
sions. The case stands very diilerently 
with the Vulgate text of the New Testa- 
ment. Here we have to deal with two 
distinct elements: the Old Latin, which 
forms the substratum, and the cérrections 
due to Jerome. The latter carry us back 
to the fourth century, when Jerome lived, 
and beyond that, since he consulted MSS. 
which were old even then.' Ilence, as 
we have no MS. of the New Testament 
prior to the fourth century, and only two 
at most which belong to it, the value of 
the Vulgate for critical purposes may be 
easily seen. ‘It represents,” sava Dr. 
Westcott, “ the received Greek text of the 
fourth century, and so far claims a re- 
spect (speaking roughly) due to a first- 
class Greek MS.” Jerome supplements 
“the original testimony of Greek MSS. 
by an independent witness.” When 
identical with the Old Latin, the Vulgate, 
says the same scholar, has “a more 
venerable authority,” for this translation 
was ‘fixed and current more than a 
eeutury Lefure the transcription of the 
oldest Greek MS. Thus it is a witness to 
@ text more ancient and ceteris paribus 
more valuable than is represented by any 
other authority, unless the Peshito in its 
present form be excepted.” This value is 
much increased by the fact that the ex- 
tremely literal character of the Old Latin 
enables us as a rule to restore with con- 
fidence the Greek text which the trans- 
lators read, and though the Old Latin was 
marred by interpolations, the corruptions 
proceeded according to a different law 
from those of Greek MSS., so that “the 
two authorities mutually correct each 
other.” - 

We turn next to the merits of the 
Vulgate as a translation. It is admitted 
on all hands that Jerome’s version from the 
Hebrew is a masterly work, aud that there 
ie nothing like it or near it in antiquity. 
A perfect work it could not be, and this 
for the very reasons which may well 


1 It has veen often said that Jerome con- 
eultel by preference Greek MSS. with a text 
resembling that of the Old Latin. Mr. Law 
hes shown that this statement is groundless. 
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increase admiration of the measure of 
success which Jerome actually reached, 
Few advantages were open to him which 
are denied to modern scholars. Hebrew 
had ceased for centuries to be a living 
tongue, and Jerome, moreover, had to learn 
it orally: there waa no such thing as a 
Hebrew grammar, or @ dictionary, or a 
concordance. The comparative philolo 

of the Semitic languages, often the on 

key to the meaning of Hebrew words, is 
the creation of modern times; and Jerome 
knew no other Semitic language exce 

Chaldee, and that very imperfectly 
(“ Praef. ad Job”). He made many mis 
takes now impossible to a tyro of average 
intelligence who has learnt the elements 
in a@ good grammar. For instance, he 
believed Hebrew to be the mother of all 
languages (Tlieron. A Xviil.), whereas 
it is generally agreed that Arabic on the 
whole comes nearer the primitive form 
even of the Semitic tongues; that the 
guttural y was a vowel (in Osee ii, 
16, 17); that the noun pJ¥ was an ad- 
jective meaning “just” (in Ja. i. 21); he 
confuses ‘py, ‘‘ dust,” with “py, “ ashes” 
(“ Quest. in Gen.” ii. 14); 39, a “ sword,” 
with Say a “raven” (in Zeph. ii. 15). 
Ilis version tells the same tale as his 
commentaries. He had no idea of the 
elementary rules on the construct state 
(Jer. xxxiil. 4; Ez. xl. 14; Oseo x. 4, 
xiv. 3; Ezech. xxi. 77) ; he makes a plur. 
masc, agree with a sing. fem. (Jer. xi. 15) 
breaks other simple laws of concord and 
construction (Ez. xlviii. 10; Ia. xli. 7; 
Zuch. iv. 12; Zeph. i. 2) ; misunderstands 
the force of tenses (Jer. xliv. 25; Ex. xi. 
16; Joel iv. 4); shows his ignorance of 
syntax (Jud. viii. 5; Eccles. ii. 3). Asa 
natural consequence of all this, he very 
often misses the sense in difficult places. 
We have no room for instances, which 
would need explanation to those who 
have no acquaintance with Hebrew ; while 
those who are Hebrew scholars will find 
them easily enough if they turn, eg., to 
Job or the harder parts of the Prophets. 
We can only explain the excellence of the 
Vulgate from the ap of Jewish 
exevetical tradition, and the honest in- 
dustry with which Jerome used it. No 
admiration can be too t for Jerome's 
courage and independence, his thirst for 
learning, his outspoken candour, his con- 
tempt for the ignorant bigotry which he 
fought and conquered ; but they know little 
of his spirit who, blind to the progress of 
Hebrew learning, use the very arguments 
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agamst modern philology which were 
employed against Jerome by the advocates 
of the Little need be said on the 
translation of the New Testament. It is 
close and literal, and executed when 
Greek was a living tongue; and even its 
faults arise “most comumonly from s 
servile adherence to the exact words of 
the original ” (Westcott). 

5. The Authority of the Vulgate tn the 
Church.—The Council of Trent, “con- 
sidering that no small profit would accrue 
to the Ohurch of God if it be made 
known which of all the Latin editions of 
the sacred books in actual circulation is 
to be esteemed authentic, ordains and 
declares that the same (ec tpsa) old and 
Vulgate edition which has been approved 
by the long use of so many ages in the 
Church itself, is to be held for authentic 
in public readings, discourses and dis- 
putes, and that nobody may Gare or pre- 
sume to reject it on any pretence.” A 
little earlier it had anathematised those 
who knowingly refuse to accept the 
canonical books “ with all their parts, as 
they have been accustomed tu be read in 
tlie Catholic Church, and are contained in 
the old Latin Vulgate” (Concil. Trid. 
Sess. iv., Decret. de Canon. Script., De- 
cret. de Edit. et Us. Sacr. Libr.). We 
shall begin by explaining what the coun- 
cil does not mean, and we shall dis- 
sngule points in our interpretation now 
at least universally admitted from those 
on which there is still difference of 
opinion. 

First, then, no particular edition of the 
Vulgate is declared to be authentic; and 
as a matter of fact neither the Sixtine nor 
Clementine, nor any other authoritative 
edition, exiated at the time of the decree, 
The Sixtine edition by implication, and the 
Clementine expressly, adimit that they are 
not perfect ; and if, says Cardinal Franze- 
lin (“De Triditione et Scriptura,” p. 
470), we can show that a text of what- 
ever kind, though found in the Clemen- 
tine edition, is no part of the old Vul- 

ate, that text is not declared authentic 
by the council. Hence a Catholic is 
perfectly free to reject the text of the 
“three witnesses” (John v. 7) on this 
among other grounds, that it formed no 
art of the primitive Vulgate. “In 
act,” saya Kaulen, an author of unques- 
tioned orthodoxy, “the passage occurs 
neither in the nies MSS. of the original, 
nor in the old versions, nor in the Fathers 
befure the end of the fifth century, and is 
only to be regarded as commentary on v. 
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8, venerable on account of ite diffusion im 
the Church ” (“ Einleit.” p. 86). Vercel- 
lone, as we shall see presently, goes much 
further than Kaulen. Franselin (“De 
Deo Trino,” Thes. iv. and Scheeben(“ Dog- 
matik,” p. 767) insist on the necessity of 
accepting the text, because in any case it 
is part of the Vulgate as received for 
many centuries inthe Church. We reply 
that the council does not require us to 
acknowledge as authentic any text simply 
because received for many centuries. The 
Fathers of Trent only bid us receive the 
Vulgate version which in matter of fact, 
and with substantial identity of form, has 
been approved by the long use o 
Church.! Besides, Pallavicino (“ Istoria 
del Concil. di Trento.” vi. 17, n. 5) takes 
the “ long use of ages” to mean from St. 
Gregory’s time; and we have good ground 
for thinking that the text in question was 
no part of the Vulgate even then, for 
it is wanting in the two oldest MSS, 
(Amiatinus and Fuldensis), written 
about 545, and in Alcuin’s reputed copies 
at Rome (prima manu), and at London 
(Scrivener, p. 562). 

Next, no comparison is made between 
the Vulgate and versions in other langua- 
ges—e.g. the Peshito—much less between 
the Vulgate and the originals. The coun- 
cil compares the Vulgate with other Latin 
versions, and pronounces the former au- 
thentic. 

Thirdly, the Vulgate even in its purest 
form is not declared to be perfect. Such 
perfection was, indeed, attributed to it by 
some Post-Tridentine theologians, but was 
utterly denied by many Oatholic echolars 
at the time (Hody, p. 509 seq.), and now 
cian would be affirmed by nobody. 

ranzelin ¢ets this exaggerated view 
aside as little better than fanatical.* 

Fourthly, Franzelin admits the law- 
fulness of holding that texts directly 
intended to teach dogmatic truth pe 
have been omitted in the Vulgate; 
again that even when such texts are given, 
considerable alterations may have been 
made in their form. For example, he grants 


1 The council regarded the version as the 
species of which particular copies were the 
individuals, and approved the former only 
(Letter of the Cardinal di 8. Croce, apad Ver- 
cellone, p. 85); and desired that the Vulgate 
shuuld be corrected from the most ancient 
texts (i. p. 80). This settles the question of 
John v. 7, 

2 He shows (De Tradit. et Seript. p. 501) 
that a decree of the Con tion of the Cou» 
cil (Jan. 17, 1576), which misled many thes 
logians, is of no authority. 
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that we ars at liberty in Gen. iii. 15 to 
reject the Vulgate (or supposed Vulgate) 
reading, “ she shall crush thy head,” as an 
error, for “ he shall crush thy head ”; and 
similarly, that we may deny the correct- 
ness of the rendering “ante luciferum” 
(Ps. cix. 3), “ fundetur” (Luc. xxii, 20), 
“in quo omnes peccaverunt” (Rom. v. 
12), “omnes quidem resurgemus ” (1 Oor. 
xv. 21,. 

Here, however, Franzelin (as also 
Scheeben and others) makes two reserva- 
tions. He argues that the decree of 
Trent requires us to believe that the Vul- 
gate is accurate substantially (quoad sub- 
stantiam) in texts “which are in them- 
selves (s.e. directly and in their primary 
intention) testimonies concerning matters 
of faith and morals.” We confess that 
we are quite unable to see any sufiicient 
ground for this part of his thesis, No 
such distinction is made by the council. 
It is not even hinted at in the important 
correspondence on the sense of the decree 
between the Papal legates and the Con- 
gregation at Rome, printed by Vercellone 
(“ Dissertaz.” p. 79 seg.). We can find no 
trace of it in the sintrate collection of 
Catholic theological opinions in Hody ; ' 
while Vercellone’s opinion is supported by 
Vega and Didacus, both of whom were at 
the council, as well as by Ruggerinus and 
Natalis Alexander (Ilody, pp. 511, 520, 
522, 645). The distinction which allows 
us to reject such a reading as, e.g., “ She 
shall bruise thy head,” and binds us 
to accept euch a verse as, eg., “This 
kind goeth not forth save by prayer and 
fasting ” (Marc. 1x. 218), is surely a very 
subtle one. To determine what texts are 
directly and primarily dogmatic, and then 
what changes will affect only the mode in 
which the doctrine is presented, leaves 
immense scope for private judgment. 
Had the council meant to limit criticism, 
it would surely have expressed itself more 
clearly. Be this at it may, it is certain 
that the question is an open one. Vercel- 
lone, who was probably the greatest of 
all authorities on the Vulzate, published 
his treatise “On the Authenticity of the 
Single Parts of the Vulgate Bible ” (“Sulla 
Autenticitaé delle Singole Parti della Lib- 


1 Je. none of the theologians make Fran- 
gelin’s distinction between the substance of a 
dogmatic text and the mode of its presentation. 
Hody divides Catholic theologians into twe 
classes: (1) those who “contend for the trans 
lation against the original”; (2) those who 
hold that the Vulgate was declared authentic 
“quis noullum continet in five et muribus per- 


aiciosum errorem”’ (pp. 510, 611). 
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bia Volgata”) at Rome in 1866, This 
dissertation appeared with the imprimatur 
of the Master of the Sacred Palace, and 
in no way lessened the high reputation ot 
ita author. He holds that there may be 
an error of translation even in passages 
which the Fathers and the Church herself 
have regarded as dogmatic, and he rejecte 
by anticipation the whole of Franzelin’s 
distinction. Besides the reasons given 
he urges that it would need a series of 
miracles to preserve a text pure in the 
hands of copyists from all error in dog- 
matic texts, and the very same reasons 
which plead for an immaculate translation 
also plead for a perfect preservation of the 
text; he points out that we have no 
right to expect such a miracle, since the 
versions received for centuries in the ast 
and West contain many variations ir 
passages considered to be dogmatic, with 
some faults of omission and addition ; 
while all theologians admit that councils 
may err in the texts they allege in proof 
of their definitions, although the detini- 
tions themselves are exempt from error. 

Frauzelin’s second reservation concerns 
sections like Mark xvi. 9-20; John vii. 
63—vili. 1]; John v.4. Many Protestant 
critics have rejected them as interpola- 
tions, but Franzelin is of opinion that 
they must be accepted by Catholics on 
the authority of the council which sets 
its seal to the books of the Bible, as con- 
tained in the Vulgate, “with all their 
parts.” The judgment of Vercellone is 
diametrically oppusite. He believes that 
the words “ cum omnibus suis partibus” 
refer simply “to those deuterocanonical 
portions which were disputed by the 
heretics of that aye, such as the additions 
to Daniel and Esther.” If criticism 
showed these sections to be apocryphal he 
‘would have no diftliculty in accepting its 
conclusions,” and “would not believe 
them contrary to the decree of Trent’ 

. 46). 
: What, then, is the meaning of the 
council? It teaches that the Vulvate 
contains nothing contrary to true faith 
and sound morals, This was the great 
point present to the mind of the Fathers. 
They were unwilling, the legates write, 
to abstain from a formal approval of tke 
Vulzate, “ which was never suspected of 
heresy, that being the chief thing in the 
sacred books” (Vercellone, loc. cf. p. 16). 
But this is not all, The Vulgate is 
“authentic ’: in other words, the council 
assures us that the books in that version 
“are in substance entire and incorrupt, 
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and therefore to be received by us as 
divine” (+. p. 37). We may admit 
in the Vulgate all defects which may 
exist “in any book whatever without 
destroying ita substantial integrity ” (p. 
36). To be more precise: the Church 
has never in any age or in any place mis- 
taken a counterfeit for the written Word 
of God. “Therefore, all those innu- 
merable variations which occur between 
the modern Latin Vulgate and the old 
Latin version lawfully employed for so 
many centuries in the Western Church 
do not destroy the substantial integrity 
of the Bible. Nor is this integrity de- 
stroyed by all those variations which are 
found if we confront our copies of the 
modern Vulgate with the ancient copies 
of the Greek Church, or with those of 
the Syrians, Armenians, Copts, or other 
Catholics in any partof the Church. ... 
From a Se ate point of view (dog- 
maticamente), all the versions employed by 
lawful authority in the Church are equal” 
(p. 33). If we take the decree in this, as 
w2 believe, its true sense, no defence of it 
is so much as needed. A Catholic is not 
at liberty to say with Calvin (Hody, p. 
651) that there are scarcely three verses 
in the Vulgate without some striking 
blunder, but a statement of this kind is 
contrary to sober criticism as well as to 
the Tridentine decree. “ An authorised 
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edition,” says Westcott (p. 1705), “be 
came a necessity for the Roman Church, 
and however gravely later theologians 
may have radi explaining the policy 
or intentions of the Tridentine Fathers on 
this point, there can be nodoubt that ... 
the principle of their decision—the prefer- 
ence, that is,of the oldest Latin text to 
any later Latin version—was substantially 
right.” (See also spanks) 3 311. 

Little need be said on public use 
of the Vulgate, which is of course a mere 
matter of discipline. Catholic scholars 
may, and often do, translate from the 
original, and Vercellone has made valuable 
collections of various readings in the Vul- 
gate text. Dut it is not lawful to use any 
except the Clementine edition in church, 
or to print any other text of the Vulgate, 
or even to insert various readings in the 
margin (Preface to the Clementine edition, 
ad fin.); though there is no objection te 
placing them at the foot of the page. 

(The chief authorities have been named 
in the course of the article, except Van 
Esa, “ Pragmatisch-kritische Geschichte 
der Vulgata,” Tiibingen, 1824; Brunata, 
“De Nomine, Auctore, Emendatoribus 
et Authentia Vulgate,” Vienna, 1837. 
General readers will find the best account 
of the Vulgate in Mr. Law’s treatise quoted 
above.) 
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wam. The rosort to force on the 

t of two or more nations which cannot 
eottiv their diflerencea by peaceful methods. 
The word “nation” implies that war 
must be carried on by the people of a 
country 1egarded aa a whole, and repre- 
sented bv its Government, not by any 
section of the population acting for iteelf. 
That concentrated and organised force of 
political society which 18 behind the 
tribunal of the magistrate, and executes 
the eentence of the judge, in war is turned 
outward, and applied to the overcoming 
of the corresponding furce exerted by the 
hostile nation. 

There have been sects, notably the 
Quakers, which have denied altogether 
the lawfulness of war, partly because they 
believed it to be pechibited by Christ 
(Matt. v. 89, &c.), partly on humanitarian 
grounds. On the Scriptural grows chey 


are easily refuted; the case of the soldiers 
instructed in their duties by St. John the 
Baptist, and that of the military men 
whom Christ and his A postlee loved and 
familiarly conversed with, without a word 
to imply that their calling was unlawful, 
sufficiently prove the point. They are on 
stronger ground when they point to the 
frightful evils of every kind which war 
unchains upon a community, and the more 
so in proportion to ite civilisation; and 
when they urge that war should be put 
an end to by a general agreement among 
nations to resort to arbitration, it is im- 
gs not to goa long way with them. 

here have been, however, and there 
probaly will be again, many disputes 

tween nations which they would under 
no circumstances submit to arbitration; 
and in these cases, if negotistion has 


‘failed, and there be, on one side os om 
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both, great exasporation, war must ine 
evitably ensue, But the voice of morality, 
enlightened by religion, is not thereby 
silenced ; it alate to define, both what 
wars may be justly undertaken, and how 
they should be conducted. On these sub- 
jects there is a tolerably general consensus 
of opinion as to s number of important 
points among theologians, canonists, and 
publicista. 

a. The question what wars are just 
resolves itself into two inquiries—what is 
just for the State, and what is just for the 
individual. A State may justly declare 
war in order to recover territory of which 
it has been unjustly deprived, or to re- 
assert its authority over subjects who have 
declared themselves independent, or to 
punish gross and wanton insults to its 
citizens while invested with a public 
capacity, and for several other causes. 
The canonists hold that a State may law- 
fully make war upon a heretic people, 
which is actively spreading heresy, and 
stirring up dissension and rebellion within 
ita own subject provinces; or upon a pagan 
people, which prevents the preaching of 
the Gospel, and refuses free passage to 
missioners who desire to carry the light 
of faith to countries beyond. When the 
pee of a war is doubtful, Grotius (“ De 

ure Belli et Pacis,” o. 23, cited in Fer- 
raris) urges that, considering the evils 
which war entails, particularly upon in- 
nocent persons, Governments ought to 
prefer to remain at peace; and this is 
probably now the general opinion. It is 
no just cause of war that a State desires 
to rule over its neighbour, or to enlarge 
its dominions, or add to ita wealth or 
power, or to preserve a certain balance of 
force and prevent another nation from be- 
coming dangerously powerful, unless the 
nh rearneer feared tend manifestly 
and indisputably to the subjugation of 
other nations. 

The subjects and citizens of a Govern- 
ment declariug war are safe in obeying it, 
and taking up arms in its behalf, unless 
they are certain that its cause is unjust. 
“In doubtful matters we ought always 
to obey, . because, though the ruler 
may sin in commanding, the subject does 
not sin in obeying” (Glossa on St. Au- 
pues quoted by Ferraria). But a 
oreiyn auxiliury, enlisting himself volun- 
tarily in the service of a nation at war, is 
bound to satisfy himself beforehand that 
ite cause is just. If a soldier is certain 
that the cause in which his Government 
fe tighting is unjust, he ought to obtain 
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his discharge as soon as he can, and in 
the meantime to abstain, eo far as possible, 
from acts of hostility. 

8. As to the manner of conducting 
war, opinion formerly tended to harsher 
conclusions than those now commonly 
received. All movable property used to 
be looked upor. as the lawful spoil of the 
soldiers of an invading force. “ Qua ab 
hostibus capimus, jure gentium statim 
nostra fiunt °——“ The things which we take 
from our enemies, by the law of natioas 
immediately become our own” cor 
art. iii. § 34). Animals used for p oughing, 
and seed corn, were excepted from 
right of spoil enjoyed by conquerors. At 
the present day, among civilised nations, 
private property on land is held to be 
exempt from spoliation in time of war. 
The invading general requisitions the 
authorities of the towns and vi 
which he occupies for such supplies as he 
ea require, with or without pment 
and, if these requisitions be complied with, 
it is held to be his duty to restrain his 
soldiers from every species of plunder. 
Private property at sea is atill subject to 
be seized, and converted to the use of the 
captors, 

The duties of a soldier in war towards 
the State which he serves and the general 
who commands him comprehend faithful 
service, courage, and prompt obedience, 
Hence desertion, cowardice, and breaches 
of discipline, are in a soldier grievous 
sins. 

Ambush, stratagem, and deceit are 
lawful in time of war, for those whose 
lives are in continual peril cannot be ex- 
pected to abstain from any practice 
their enemies which might tend to 
that peril. In practice, the resort to such 
means is limited in some oeree by the 
code of military honour. The use of 
poisoned weapons and explosive bullets is 
generally condemned, as causing a great 
increase of suffering to those wounded by 
them, without any corresponding military 


advantage. (Ferraris, Bellus. 
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WASHING OF HANDS BEFORE 
AND AFTER mass. A rubric of the 
Roman Missal directs the celebrating priest 
to wash his hands in the sacristy before he 
puts on his vestments. The Jewish priceta 
used to wash their hands and feet before 
they officiated at the altar (Ex. xxx. 18- 
21; 2 Paralip. iv. 2, 6), and in such 
sages as Ps, xxvi. 6, and lxxiii. 18, there 
is an allusion to the ethical meaning of 
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this rite. The early Christians adopted 
@ similar usage; only with them the pre- 
liminary lustration before prayer was com- 
mon to all the laity. Many of the Fathers 
testify to the prevalence of this custom. 
(See, e.g., Euseb, “ H.E.” x. 4.; Chrysost. 
Hom. iii. “In Epist. ad Epbes.”; and 
Cesar. Serm, 5], numbered 229 in Ap- 
pendix iv. to St. Augustine.) In later 
times this preliminary ablution was pre- 
scribed for priests only. It is also usual 
for priesta to wash thoir fingers in the 
sacristy after Mass when they have taken 
off their vestments. 

Quite distinct from either of these 
washings is the washing of the priest’s 
hands after the offertory, and again after 
Communion. (For these see Lavaso; 
ABLUTION; PURIFICATION.) 


WHITE FRIARS. ([Sce CaR- 
MELITES. ] 
WHITE GARMENT. (Seo Barp- 


Tism, and Low Sunpay.] 

WHIT-SUMDAY. The common 
name in England for Pentecost. Mr. 
Skeat (“Etymological Dictionary,” sub 
vec.) shows that the derivation is plain 
and certain. It descends from the Anglo- 
Saxon “ hwita Sunnandaeg,” and means 
“ White Sunday.” It is more diflicult to 
say why the name was given, but probably 
the author just quoted is right in his 
suggestion that it refers to the white robe 
of baptism. Easter and Pentecost were 
for many ages the times at which baptism 
was administered, and in cold climates, 
like our own, Pentecost would be pre- 
ferred to Easter for the reception of bap- 
tiem, which, in those days, was given by 
immersion. If this explanation is correct, 
eur name for Pentecost would resemble 
the Latin title for Low Sunday, viz. 
*‘ Dominica in Albis.” 

WIL. The ancient definition of a 
will or testament by the Roman jurists 
was “the lawful sentence of our will con- 
cerning that which a person wishes to be 
done after his death.” Many writers hold 
that the words “with the institution of 
an heir ” should be added to the definition, 
because such institution is “of the essence 
of the tesmment” (Ferraris). The business 
of will-making, in England at least, is 
now regulated in all its parts by the 
statute-law ; and those desiring informa- 
tion respecting it can find what they seek 
in the ordinary law-books, or, which is 
the eafer course, obtain it from their 
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the history of primitive times brings te 
our knowledge ; (2) to advert generally to 
the manner in which the subject was re- 
garded in the middle ; (3) to specify 
some of the findipal. batates of the 
modern canon law in regard to testamen- 
tary disposition. 

(1) After the conversion of Constan- 
tine the imperial law (Cod. Theod. 16, 
2, 4) sanctioned and facilitated the be- 

uest of property of all kinds to the 

hurch. Such property became the patri- 
mony of the Church and the poor, and 
could not thereafter be the subject of a 
will, except so far as a man might desire, 
and be entitled, to point out its future dis= 
pensers.'! Clerics, therefore, of all grades, 
could not dispose by will of any property, 
movable or immovable, which they had 


become possessed of in virtue of their 
office. ustinian, in the Code, allows 
bishops to bequeath property which they 


ares before, or which they had in- 
erited since, their consecration; every- 
thing else they could only leave to the 
Church. This law was enforced by 
Gregory the Great in several remarkable 
instances, Justinian, also, while allowing 
secular priests to make wills (Nov. 76, 
1), withheld the right altogether from 
monks. The power of testamentary dis- 
position was frequently taken from and 
restored to heretics in the imperial legisla- 
tion. A constitution of Valentinian (370) 
forbade women to bequeath property to 
ecclesiastical persons. 

A remarkable anecdote is told by 
Possidius of St. Augustine, A certain 
Januarius, who had joined the congrega- 
tion of clerks which the saint had insti- 
tuted in his house at Hippo, bequeathed 
his money to the Church, disinheriti 
his two children. St. A ine ref 
the bequest: first, because his religious had 
renounced the power of willing when they 
joined the congregation ; secondly, because 
of the wrong done to the children. He 
sent for the heirs, and arranged for the 
division of the money between them. 
Satyrus left all his property to his brother, 
St. Ambrose, with a verbal request that he 
would give to the poor as much of it as 
he thought right. St. Ambrose gave it 
all to the poor. The saint made no will, 
having stripped himself of everything at 
the time of his ordination, when he made 
over his lands to the Church, reserving the 
ueufruct, or annual profits of them, to his 

for her life. 


nyt heb All that will be here attempted | sister 
as ( i 


) to point out some special circum- 
etances about the wills of Obristians which 


§ Themassin, Vet. ot Nova Diso. iii, 2,38, 
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(2) During the middle ages, the prac- 
tice of devising land and other property 
for religious purposes (ad pias causas) was 
etill largely resorted to. In countries 
where the society was feudal, the kings 
and superior lords, finding that the accu- 
mulation of lands held ty the Ohurch 
deprived them of various incidental ad- 
vantages (such as reliefs, wardships, and 
escheats) which they derived from the 
same lands while in lay tenure, commenced 
to legislate against such accumulation, 
whether effected by grant or will. Hence 
arose the laws of Mortmain, forbidding 
any further conveyance of lands to the 
Oburch. These Jaws, however, in Hng- 
land, could be evaded by means of a 
Licencein Mortmain granted by the Crown. 
A practice also arose of bequeathing lands 
to certain persons as the legal owners, to 
the use of certain other persons—a re- 
ligious community, for instance; and, in 
these cases, the Court of Chancery re- 

arded the beneficial ownership as belong- 
ing to those to whom the use was devised. 
This practice—long before uses were turned 
into possession—was prevented from being 
of any benefit to the Ohurch by the statute 
of 1392, which enacted that uses should 
be subject to the statutes of Mortmain, 
__ and liable to be forfeited on any infringe- 
ment thereof, equally with the lands them- 
selves.! Licences in Mortmain ceased to 
be given after the Reformation, and the 
statute of 23 Henry VIII. (1532) declared 
that all grants of lands, on trust for parish 
churches or other institutions “ erected 
and made of devotion,” if for more than 
twenty years, should be deemed null and 
void, This statute was held to cut off 
grants to superstitious uses ; those to chart- 
table uses were still valid. But the Mort- 
main Act of 1736 (9 George II. c. 36) 
enacted that any grant to a charitable 
use should be by a deed executed at least 
twelve months before the donor’s death, 
enrolled in the Court of Chancery within 
six months after execution, and taking 
effect immediately upon enrolment. 

(3) With re to wills in modern 
times, the general rule has been (Ferraris, 
Test. art. i. §40) to follow the pre- 
ecriptious of the civil law, in ecclesiasti- 
cal no leas than in secular courts, in all 
countries belonging to the Holy Roman 
Empire ; in countries subject to the Roman 
Pontiff, the canon law was followed. The 
civil law requires that a will be attested 
by seven witnesses, all males. If the 
testator is unable to sign it, an eighth 

3 Stephen's Commentaries, Part L. eh. xv. 
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witness is required, who signs in bis nama, 
The canon law only requires attestation 
by two good witnesses (zones testes) and 
the parish priest. In the absence of tne 
parish priest, there must be four witnsasca, 
According to the rigour of the law, corks 
without the consent of the bishoze, and 
religious witbout the consent of their 
superior, cannot witness wills. But cus- 
tom has sanctioned their acting without 
consent, and they frequently do so. 

If executed without the required forme 
alities, and not afterwards validated in 
one of the ways pointed out by the im- 
perial legislation, a will ad causas 
fanas, according both to the civil and the 
canon law, is null; and a celebrated 
question has arisen, whether, if the in- 
tention of the testator be clear, the nullity 
of the will for want ot form should be 
extended to the forum consctentre as well 
as the forum erternum, Much has been 
written ou both sides; an abstract of the 
arguments may be seen in Ferraris (art. i. 
44-57). 

Privileged wills (testamenta privile- 
grata) are those which are held ir canon 
law to be valid although the forms re- 
quired by the civil law have not been 
complied with. Such are those ad pias 
causas, those of soldiers made on a can- 
paign, those of peasants, &c. A testamen- 
tum ad gras causaa is a will in which 8 
religious purpose or destination is eub- 
stituted for the heir—such as the support 
of a church or convent, an almshouse, a 
achool, &c. This is held to be valid, even 
without witnesses, if written and signed 
in the known hand of the testator; other- 
vvise, it requires two witnesses, 

Anyone can make a will who is not 
proubied by natural or positive law. 

ersons 80 disqualified, are—infante under 
seven years, madmen (although a will 
made in a lucid interval is valid), idiots, 
spendthrifts interdicted by the courts, 
slaves, captives, convicts, suicides, &c. 
This 18 merely a general statement; ex- 
ceptional circumstances occur in the case 
of most of the classes enumerated above, 
under which a will can be validly made, 
Professed regulars cannot make a will, be- 
cause they cannot, as individuals, own 
padded PROFESSION, Ru.}; neverthe- 
eas they can interpret and declare a testae 
mentary disposition made previously te 
profession. Secular clerks of all grades 
can devise their patrimonial and quasi- 
salaape re or individual, property, as 

ly as laymen.! 
1 Ferraris, art. il, 26, 
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All regulars (except Franciscans) can, 
with the licence of their superior, act as 
testamentary executors. ven if they 
have not such licence, their executorial 
acts, though not licit, are valid. They 
sre bound to render an account of their 
administration to the bishop of the diocese. 

A will is said to be “ ambulatory,” and 
can at any time be revoked or changed 
down to the last day of life. 

(Ferrans, Testamentum ; Soglia, lib. iii. 
§50; Smith and Cheetham; Stephen's 
“ Commentaries,” 1868.) 

WITCHCRAFT, WITCH (Anglo- 
Saxon, plain he wicce ; probably con- 
nected with Old High German twevhan, 
German wethen). Witchcraft has been 
defined (Bergier, “ Dict. Theol.”) as “the 
art of doing things wonderful, and ap- 
parently supernatural, without the inter- 
vention of God.” Perhaps a more exact 
definition would be “a power, real or 
supposed, of producing, in concert with 
an evil spirit, effects beyond the reach of 
natural means and operations.” 

Those who deny the existence of evil 
spirits, and maintain that all the cases of 
demoniacal possession mentioned in the 
Bible and recorded elsewhere are merely 
cases of disease, are of course still less 
inclined to admit the reality of witch- 
craft, Imagination, morbid fancy, terror 
of the unknown, private spite, knavery, 
credulity, and hallucination, ree 
sccount, in their eyes, for all of whic 
witches have ever ca accused, or have 
accused themselves. The former opinion 
—namely, that any commerce between 
human beings and evil spirits is imaginary 
and impossible—is oe a to Scripture 
and the, at least implicit, teaching of the 
Church, and cannot be held by Catholics. 
But it does not follow that because we 
believe that obsession is a fact, and that 
human beings can and do come under the 
infiuence of evil spirits, we should there- 
fore admit the reality of any such leajues 
or compacts with the devil as the records 
of witchcraft assume. Perrone, indeed, 
describes as “rash” the denial of the 
common opinion that dealings and com- 

ts with the devil actually take place.’ 

t other Catholic theologians (see the 
article Magie in Wetzer and Welte) take 
a different view, and e that, just as 
the belief in the Sabbaths or nightly 
meetings of the witches, though once 
universally held, has been so dissipated 
by reflection and experience that Perrone 
himself does not admit it, so the tendency 

3 Pralectiones, iv. 60. 
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of sound opinion is to the extirpation of 
the view that the phenomena of witch- 
craft imply, or ever implied, an actual 
diabolic compact. ‘ 

Without troubling ourselves with the 
say@ and lame of Roman antiquity, let 
us consider the popular notions about 
witches and their power which prevailed 
in Europe till quite recent times, and still 
are harboured in many weak and ill-taugkt 
minds. It used to be believed that witches 
were of three kinds—black, white, and 
grey: the first could only hurt; the 
second only help; the third could beth 
help and hurt. Their power came to 
them in virtue of a compuct with the 
devil, by which they bartered their souls 
for some earthly object of desire. The 
witch was thousht to be usually “a de- 
crepit, superannuated old woman, who is 
tempted by a man in black to sign a con- 
tract to become his, both soul and body.” 
He gives her a piece of money, and ehe 
delivers to him a slip of parchment, on 
which her name is signed with her blood. 
An imp or familiar, often in the form of a 
cat, is given to her, and the bargain is 
concluded. From this time the witch 
bore the devil’s mark on some part of her 
body.! Whether the witch were the 
devil’s instrument, or the devil hers, was 
& point not quite settled; but in either — 
case she deserved to be burned. 

Reginald Scot, who lived at a time 
when fags were as many as seventeen cr 
eighteen reputed witches in many an 
English village, describes the way in 
which the character of witch cume to be 
assigned to a woman. A morose old 
woman, who has lost her children and 
friends, lives alone in a hut; she beye food 
and other things of her neirhbours ; some- 
times she meets with a refusal, resenting 
which she uses bad language, and wishes 
some harm may come to the refuser, 
After a time, some altercation of this 
kind has taken place between her and 
many families in the varish. To some 
members of these, mishaps are sure to 
happen—esudden seizures of illness, mure 
rain among the cattle, failure of crops, 
&c. The cause is unknown; one must 
therefore be invented ; the curses of the 


1 Margaret Flower, executed at Lincoln in 
1618 for bewitching Lord Rosse, son of the Earl 
of Rutland, and o persons, confessed that 
she had two familiar spirits sucking on her—the 
one white, the ether black spotted. When she 
first entertained them she promised them her 
soul, and they covenanted to do all things 
which she commanded them (Brand, Poplar 


Antiquities, ii, 887). 
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old woman are remembered, and the whole 
thing is clear—she has bewitched them. 
Even the doctors, says Scot, if they tind 
a case defy their art, often encourage the 
superstitious belief, for inscttr@ pallium 
venefictum et incantatio (“ witchcraft and 
enchantment are the cloak of ignorance”). 

True religion supports the mind under 
misfortune, ascribing every event to the 
will or the permission of God, who does 
nothing except in love. But when the 
Christianity professed is but skin deep, 
and temporal gain or loss is the engrossing 
object of our hope or fear, an ignorant 
are resorts to witchcraft, whether to 
explain ill-luck, or to find a short cut to 
prosperity. “If any adversitie, greefe, 
sicknesse, Josse of children, corne, cattell, 
or libertie, happen unto them, by and by 
they exclaime upon witches.” So writes 
Reginald Scot, and illustrates what he 
aays by relating what had happened 
within his own knowledge. The Bee J. 
Ferrall, vicar of Brenchley in Kent, 
charged Margaret Symons, one of his 
parishioners, with having bewitched bis 
son, and caused him to fall seriousiy ill. 
The woman’s dog had barked at the boy 
as he was passing her house; about this a 
quarrel had arisen, and anzry words been 
exchanged. When his son, soon after- 
wards, fell ill, the reverend gentleman, 
ronfirmed in his opinion by the other witches 
living in the village, thought Margaret 
Symons must have cast a spell upon him, 
Tie words printed in italics illustrate a 
fact which witch-trials abundantly teach 
—viz. that the belief in witchcraft tends 
to establish and extend iteelf in proportion 
to the number of the reputed witches. 
The boy was said to have been cured of 
his illness by another Brenchley witch |! 
and Margaret Symons, we may hope, 
escaped. 

As by degrees the theory of witch- 
craft, arranging itself round two principal 
points—the league with the devil and the 
nightly meetings or Sabbaths—became 
more definite, the catalogue of mischiefs, 
rogoeries, and portentous events of all 
kinds, which the witches were believed 
eapable of causing, was continually on 
the increase. If a German jurisconsult, 
in a “dissertatio juridica,” were at the 
Bae day to write as the learned Wal- 
urger © 
would be set down as insane. But, at the 
time, Walburger was considered to write 
on the conservative, safe, and orthodox 
side. In his belief, witches car. and do 


Anbalt wrote in 1670, he | witch’s blood, her s 
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kill unbaptised infants (p. 35) for the 
gratification of their master the devil; 
they kill their own children, and offer 
them to the devil in sacritice (p. 36); 
cause wet-rurses and nursing-mothore te 
lose their milk (76.); and kill great nw, 
bers of children, after bringing them inte 
the world as midwives, by running long 
needles into their heads. In the previous 
century a German count had “ dedicated 
to the flames” (Vuleano consecravit) eight 
witches, who had killed, between them, 
one hundred and forty infants. Twe 
witches were detected, one summer night, 
boiling an infant in a cauldron; had they 
not been interrupted, they said, a strong 
frost would have been caused by the 
mighty spell they were brewing, which 
would have destroyed all the crops. One 
of the abominations of which, in Wal- 
burger’s opinion, witches were most fre- 
uentiy guilty, was that of “ nodatio”; 
the coarse and grotesque details in con- 
nection with this charge may be seen 
in Ghirlandus, Bodin, and Delrio, as well 
asin the present tract. Witches avs in 
the habit of killing animals, usually by 
poison; of drying up cows, causing abur- 
tion, preventing butter from coming and 
beer from working, and diverting, with 
the aid of the devil, the milk from cows 
belonging to other women into their own 
milk-pails. The Satanic Sabbaths, Wal- 
burger tells us, are organised by the devil 
with peculiar care. ‘The judge Remigins, 
he says, condemned 800 persons to death 
in Lorraine fur the crime of attending 
these mectings, all of whom testified that 
they really took place. The witches ride 
to them on broomsticks, reeds, goats, 
bulls, horses, or dogs—the transporting 
ower being supplied by the devil. In 
ermany the Blocksberg is a favourite 
place of meeting. 

Great though the power of the witch 
was believed to be, the popular imagina- 
tion imposed limits upon it, and invented 
antidotes against their spells, At Christ- 
mastide the Babe of Bethlehem restrained 
the powers of hell :— 

“then no planet strikes, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 

(Hamlet, Act I.) 

If one could succeed in dra the 
pells were defeated 
(Brand, ii. 378). Herb Paris was thought 
an excellent preservative; vervain and 
dill were also recommended ; people used 
to hang up these things at theis doors, 


@muse disease (p. 30); and lay snares to , It was also believed that there were in- 
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fallible means of proving witchcraft 
against a witch who declared herself 
innocer:. Of these the one first resorted 
to was to search for the devil's mark ; this 
being found, according to Scot,' the judge 
might sentence her to death at once. A 
mole, or wart, or birth-mark, found on 
the unhappy woman must often have 
sealed her 
to weigh the witch against the church 
Bible; if the latter were the heaviest, 
she was guilty. Arother was to make 
her say the Lord’s Prayer, it being be- 
lieved that no witch could repeat it to the 
end without a mistake. Another was to 
cross-tie her, (right thumb to left toe, left 
thumb to right ve) , and throw her into 
a pond or river: if guilty she could not 
sink; if she did sink, this proof of her 
innocence unluckily came too late. A 
notorious witch-finder in the seventeenth 
century, Matthew Hopkins, was famous 
for applying all these tests; he “ hanged, 
in one year, no less than sixty reputed 
witches in his own county of Essex.” * 
What are we to say to all this? That 
confessions of being in Jeague with the 
devil, and of attendance at the Sabbaths, 
were sometimes extorted by torture is 
undoubted; and such confessions few 
persons would now hesitate to pronounce 
worthless. But it is no less certain that in 
nnmberless instances the witches volun- 
tarily accused themselves of the greatest 
monstrosities and crimes imaginable, Shall 
we believe, on their own word, that they 
went where they said they went, made 
tha covenants which they said they made, 
saw what they said they sew? To resist 
belief in their asseverations must have 
been for a long time extremely difficult, 
especially when judges and advocates 
came to the investigation with a fixed 
conviction that witchcraft was a real 
crime. But experience must have kept 
continually adding to the mass of dis- 
proved assertions and detected im postures; 
so that at last it seemed more reasonable 
to trace the enormities with which these 
miserable creatures ch themselves 
to their own crazy and turbid imagination 
than to suppose them to have an objective 
existence. To say this is not to deny that 
the evil spirit has anything to do with 
witchcraft. Many recorded cases are 
apparently inexplicable, unless we suppose 
a domoniecel agency to have been at work. 
The fact of obsession, and the remedy 
of exorcism, remain inshaken; but the 


1 Quoted in Brazd, fi. 881. 
9 Brand, ii. 8865. 
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crime of witchcraft, consisting in a dip 
tinct and conscious bergain with the 
evil one in order to obtain unlawfnl 
wer, would appear to rest on no secure 
i aa ca 
e hi of juridical and theologi 
cal opuston Ns say curio hr yg 
admirably traced by P in the last 
tury. From the introduction to his 
work, “ Del igs ig Notturno,” most ot 
the details in the i 


Regino, abbot of Prume, at the beginm 
aaa of 
they 


ight “ with 


meetings on different beasts. A Council 
of Treves (1310) forbade any woman to 
retend that she rode by night with 

iana or with Herodiana— hwc enim 
desmoniaca illusio est.” By Herodians 
was meant the daughter of Herodias, 
whose skill in dancing was supposed to 
be displayed at these Satanical assemblies, 
From the fifteenth century date the 
Pha agargs severities of the Inquisition 
or witchcratt (processus de crimine Magia, 
rg tea goin vo of 
that age—Nider, uerio, renger, 
Tnstitor, &es2deteaded: ths ‘procasa: and 
asserted the reality of what the witches 
confessed; but the Franciscans Cassini 
and Spina took the opposite view. Cassini 
wrote a treatise to prove that the witches 
did not really ride to the Sabbata, but in 
ecstasy believed that they did so. Sprenger 
and Institor were the joint authors of the 
celebrated work “ Malleus Maleficarum,” 
which is full of the most startling and 
horrible stories. After the middle of the 
sixteenth century the number of those 
who opposed the popular belief grew 
rapidly. The work of Wierus,a Cleves 
physician, on the “ Pseudomonarchia Da- 
monum,” which appeared about that time, 


1 Scot wrote of the supposed covenant, three 
centuries ago: “ Let any wise or honest maa 
tell me that either he hath beene a partie oa 
witnesse, and I will believe him” (Diss. of 

2 Hecate is introduced by Shakrvere in the 
Fourth Act of Macbeta. 
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made a zreat sensation. Against Wierus 
—besidés several Catholic writers, as 
Tanner and Layman—the Protestants 
Daneus, Hemming, T. Erastus, and Bodin 
appeared, DLodin, author of “Demono- 
mania,” was a French jurisconsult. 
Wierus declared that the Protestants 
believed in the Sabbata more firmly than 
the Catholics themselves. Reginald Scot, 
evidently a humane and enlightened man, 
ublished his “ Discoverie of Witchcraft,” 
in which he takes the same line as 
Wierus, in 1584; but, being in English, 
the work appears to have been unknown 
ou the Continent. Nicholas Remigio, the 
Lorraine judge mentioned above, published 
his “ Desmonolatria” in 1595. Towards 
1600 appeared the ponderous work of 
Martin Delrio, a Jesuit, “ Disquisitiones 
Magice,” in which the revelations of the 
witches are still treated seriously. This 
became everywhere a work of authority 
in the courts, so that Thomasius says that 
Protestant jurisconsults “all but copy 
him cut word for word.” James I., in 
nis “ Demonology,” took the same side. 
Ihe first great shock to the received 
system came through the publication of 4 
work by the Jesuit, Frederic Spee, “Cautio 
Orimiralis circa Processus contra Sagas,” 
1631. Father Spee had attended the 
execution of many persons condemned 
fur witchcraft in the dioceses of Wiirzburg 
and Bamberg, and had come to the con- 
clusion that many of them were entirely 
innocent. Yet, so strong at that time 
was the general opinion on the other side, 
that Father Sper did not attach his name 
to his work, nor did he express disbelief 
in the Sabbata or midnight meetings, 
nor propose to abandon the process; he 
simply pleaded for more caution and cir- 
cumspection.! Leibnitz? tells us that 
this work produced a strong impression on 
the mind of Schinborn, afterwards Elec- 
tor of Mayence, and through him on other 
German princes. 

Yet, in spite of )’ather Spee, a crowd 
of writers all through the seventeenth 
century, both Protestants and Catholics, 
defended the process, and che assumptions 
on which it rested. Among these were 
Carpzovius, Crusius, Gniriandus, Meric 
Casaubon, and Glanvile. The Lutheran 
Thomasius published an able tract (1701), 

1 Ve mentions an accusation brought by 
severnt witches against a certain regular of 
having been present at their meeting at a particu- 
lar hoar; but at that hour the was ip 
ehoir singing the divine office as all his brother 
enou ks attested. 

¥ Theodicea, 1789, p. 774 
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“‘ Theses de Crimine Magi,” on the other 
side. In the eighteenth century the mis- 
trust of the process grew stronger and 
stronger. In England the Act 9 Geo. I. 
(1736) abolished all prosecutions for 
witchcraft and sorcery; pretensions of 
the kind were from that time treated as 
charlatanerie and imposture, and, if at- 
tended by attempts to gain money, were 
punished, Maria Theresa abolished witch- 
trials in Austria in 1766. The last execu 
tion of witches in Great Britain appea 
to have beea in Scotland in 1727, when 
woman was burnt on the charge of having 
ridden her own daughter to the meetings, 
the said daughter having been transformed 
into a ae Bae shod by the devil!! At 
Tring in Hertfordshire, in 1751, an old 
man and his wife, be:ag suspected of 
witchcraft, were beaten, ducked, and 
otherwise ill-used by a mob until they 
expired. The latest instances of witche 
burning in Europe appear to have been 
at Glarus in 1782, and Posen in 1793. 
(Scot, “ Discoverie of Witchcraft,” 
1684; Chawbers’ Encyclop. vol, x.3 
Brand, “On Popular Antiquities,” 1813; 
Bergier, “ Dict. Théol.” (Migne); Heigene 
rother, “ Kirchengeschichte”; Perrone, 
“De Deo Creatore;” Tartarotti, “ Del 
Congresso Notturno delle Lanf§e,” 1749; 
Thomasius, “ De Orimine Magis,” 1701; 
Walburger, “ be Lamiis,” 1670.) 
worsurp. (See Larru; Dum; 
Inaees, &c.] 
WREATH. (Sco Marniaer. } 
WYCLIFFITES. John Wyclif, or 
Wy clitfe, a native of Yorkshire, born 
about 1324, studied in the University of 
Oxford, where he was for a long time a 
fellow of Morton College, then a great 
seminary of learned men, and afterwards 
became muster of Balliol College and 
warden of Oanterbury Hall. He was a 
roficient in the scholastic divinity of his 
ay. and also betook himself zealously to 
the study of the Scriptures. The Domini- 
cans, Franciscans, Carmelites,and Augus- 
tinians, all had at this time flourishing 
houses at Oxford, and were the object of 
considerable ill-will to a large body of 
masters and doctors belonging to the 
secular clergy, chiefly because they were 
said to attract promising students from 
the colleges, and induce them by various 
means to enter one of their convents, 
The Franciscans were accustomed te 
lecture on the excellence of poverty, and 
to dwell in their sermons on the fact that 
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Ohrist and His Apostles lived chiefly by 
alms, Fitzralph, archbishop of Armagh, 
maintained that the poverty of Christ 
was not, like that of the friars, voluntary. 
Un all the controverted matters he took a 
decided part against the friars, and Wyclif 
and othere joined him. In 1366 Wyclif 
wrote a tract to justilv the king (Idward 
III.) in refusing to pay, on the demand 
of Urban V., the arrears of the tribute 
ranted by King John to the Holy See. 
Bons years after this, seing made doctor 
in theology, he began pertinaciously to 
attack the friars, declariny that their mul- 
tiplication impoverished the realm, that 
their letters of fraternity were a delusion, 
that they introduced many superstitious 
practices, estranged the laity trom their 
parochial clergy, were avaricious, abetted 
wars, &c.; also that they taught novel 
doctrines on the sacrament of the Altar. 
Wyclif developed about the same time 
opinions similar to those which had been 
ut forward earlier in the century by 
\Tarsilius of Padua, to the effect that the 
clergy ought to have no coercive juriadic- 
tion, and that no temporal penalty of any 
kind ought to be inflicted except with 
the sanction of the civil power. To 
these he added, that lay lords had full 
power to take away tempural possessions 
from the clergy if they judyed that a bad 
use was made of them, and that no one 
was bound to pay tithes or offerings to 
parish priests whose lives were not 
editying. The Pope (Gregory XI.) heard 
of this teaching, and addressed letters 
(1376) to Edward III., the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, 
and the University of Oxford, urging that 
Wyclif should be arrested and put on his 
trial. Some cause of delay arose, and it 
was not till February 1378 that Wyclif 
appeared to answer for his doctrine before 
ishop Courtenay in St. Paul's Cathedral. 
An immense crowd thronged the cathedral 
and itsapproaches. The Duke of Lancas- 
ter, who was present, was at this time 
rather favourably inclined towards Wyclif; 
high words passed between him and the 
bishop; the people, imagining that an 
outraye was being offered to their bisho 
in his own cathedral, became angry ae 
clemorous; and the assembly was broken 
upinconfasion. Soon afterwards another 
assembly was held at Lambeth before the 
archbishop, to which Wyclif was cited, 
He handed in a paper in Latin, explain- 
ing his teaching on the connection be- 
tween dominion (cr ownership) and grace 
@m the jurisdiction in temporals claim 
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for the Church, on the effects of az 
communicstion, and similar questions.' 
This paper is full of scholastic subtleties 
and distinctions, so that it is ditticult in 
many places to catch Wyclife real meant 
ing. ‘Ihe judyes decided that it was no- 
satisfactory, and the archbishop inhibited 
him from lecturing or publishing any more 
on the subjects in dispute. yclif then 
(April 1378) presented a paper in Eng- 
lish—or a paper was presented for him— 
to the Parliament, which is palpably 
more anti-Papal and insurgent in tone 
than the statement presented to the arch- 
bishop, though it follows generally the 
same line. About this time Gregory XL 
died, and the proceedings against Wyclif 
were dropped. 

In 1378-9 Wyclit appears to have 
been actively engaged on the translation 
of the Vulgate ldible into English. It is 
not known what proportion of either of 
the two versions which have been printed 
(Oxford University Press, 1850) actually 
came from his pen, but there seems no 
reason to doubt that the first impulse 
came from him, and that he had an 
important share in the actual execu- 
tion. 

In 1381 Wyclif lectured on the 
Eucharist, and was led on by his bitter 
antagonism to the theologians of the 
mendicant orders to the enunciation of 
views which scandalised the Church and 
the university, and were formally cone 
demned by both. In brief, he propounded 
the tenet of consubstantiation. “ Right 
as hit is heresye,” he said, “to trowe 
that Crist is a spiryt and no body, so hit 
is heresye to trowe that this sacrament is 
God's body and no bred ; for hit is bothe 
togedir.”? So again, in the “ Trialogus,” ® 
written probably in 138, to quote one 
among many similar passages, he says 
that the whole Church militant, “ since 
the time of the promulgation of the 
Gospel, has rightly believed that this 
sacrament or consecrated host is natur 
ally real bread” (verus pants), “and 
sacramentally the body of Christ.” The 
chancellor, William de Berton, ccnvened 
a court of twelve doctors in the schools 
of the Augustinian convent, who adopted 
a definition in which, Wyclif not being 
named, the Catholic doctrine of tran- 
substantiation is formally asserted. 
Wyclif, who was present, pct in a 


1 This tract begins “Protestor publiea,.” 
(See Lewis's Life of Wyclif, p. 59.) 

3 Select English Works, af 502 

5 Book IV. o. 37, ed. Lechiex, 
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document known as his “ Confession,” ! 
in which, under cover of a cloud of words 
and copious extracts from the Fathers, 
he tried to vindicate the soundness of 
his Eucharistic teaching., Soon after 
this, the terrible rising of the Commons 
(in the summer of 1381) turned away 
men’s thoughts for a time from every 
other subject. Sudbury, the archbishop 
of’ Canterbury, was murdered. The new 
archbishop (Oourtenay) lost no time in 
following up the proceedings against 
Wyclif. He convened a council at the 
Black Friars in London, which met in 
May 1382, and condemned twenty-four 
propositions extracted from the reformer’s 
writings. Of these ten were declared to 
be heretical, and fourteen erroneous. The 
first of the ten was, “ ‘That the substance 
of msterial bread and wine remains after 
consecration in the sacrament of the 
Altar.” The fourteen erroneous conclu- 
sions belonged either to the peculiar 
politico-ecclesiastical system which Wy- 
elif, following the Vaudois, had built up 
in various treatises, or were strong 
opinions suggested by his animosity to- 
wards the friars. The Pope's contirma- 
tion of the proceedings of the council 
was soon obtuined, and the archbishop 
then took very energetic steps to repress 
the teaching of the condemned opinions 
both in the university and the country. 
Wyclif was obliged to leave Oxford and 
retire to his living of Lutterworth; that 
no other severity was used towards him 
seems to have been owing to the state of 
his health, for about the end of 1382 he 
was stricken with paralysis. During the 
two remaining years of his life his lite- 
‘rary activity must have been prodigious; 
the great bulk of his English works Se 
which the three volumes printed by the 
Clarendon Press, with the supplementary 
volume edited by Mr. Matthew, are far 
from exhausting the list) were produced 
in this period. According to Gascoyne, 
3 It begins “ conf-ssus sum,” and ma 
be read toe Lewis's Life 823; Fascie. Zisan 
pm 1153 and Vaughan's Life, ii, 245, 
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(Lewis, 336) he had another paralytic 
stroke on December 23, 1884, and died 
on the last day of the year. 

It is not known in what part of his 
career Wyclif founded the institution of 
the ‘ Poor Priests,” whom he sent to 
various parts of the country to propagate 
what he conceived to be the Gospel, and 
declaim against ecclesiastical abuses, 
Amorg these men, Herford, Repyngdon, 
Patrington, Swinderby, and Purvey, were 
conspicuous, They and their followers 
were called Lollards, and that they were 
numerous might be inferred, even if there 
were not abundant direct evidence, from 
the chance allusion to them in Chaucer's 
“Canterbury Tales.”4 To Courtenay 
Arundel succeeded, and to Arundel 
Chicheley ; and all three—but especially 
Chicheley, who established in 1416 a 
regular inquisition of heresy for the pur- 
pose of exterminating the sect—used 
strenuous measures of repression against 
the Wycliffites. In this the princes of 
the House of Lancaster, the weakness of 
whose title to the crown disposed them 
to court the good will of the hierarchy, 
zealously aided them. In 1396 twelve 
delegates appointed by the university 
picked out two hundred and ninety-eight 
propositions from Wyclifs works as 
deserving of censure. In 1411 a council 
held: at London by Archbishop Arundel, 
attended by thirteen bishops and thirty 
doctors, condemned forty-five Wycliffite 
errors. The Council of Constance, among 
the theologians attending which was the 
great Carmelite Thomas of Walden, 
enumerated the forty-five Bt sedan 
just mentioned, and declared that many 
of them were notoriously heretical, others 
erroneous, others scandalous and blasphe- 
mous, some offensive to pious ears, and 
some rash and seditious. At the same 
time Wyclifa“ Dialogus” and “ Trialogus” 
were condemned by name; others of his 
writings were reprobated in general terms. 


1 “¢] smell a loller in the 4 be” 
(Prk. to Shipman’ Tole” 
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DECREE ON BETROTHAL AND 
MATRIMONY 


Lest clandestine marriages might be 


rashly contracted, which the Church of| 


God for most just reasons always hated 


and forbade, the Council of Trent (cap. | 


1, ses. xxiv.) made a prudent law, saying: 
‘* Those who, when otherwise than in the 
presence of the pastor or of any other 
priest, acting with the permission of the 
pastor orofthe Ordinary,and before two or 
three witnesses, shalltry to contracta mar- 
riage, the Holy Synod renders them utterly | 
incapable of thus marrying, and decrees 
that such weddings are null and void.’? 
But as the same Holy Council ordained | 
that this law should be published in every 
parish, and was not to have force except in 
the places in which it had been published, 
it has come to pass that many places in 
which the publication has not been made 
have been deprived of the Tridentine law, 
are still without it, and they are stillin the 
doubts and difficulties of the old discipline. 

But where the new law prevails, all the 
difficulties have not been removed. Fre- 
quently there is great doubt as to who Is 
the pastor before whom the wedding is 
to be celebrated. The Church discipline 
determined that he in whose parish one 
or other of the contracting parties had a 
residence, or something likea residence, is 
the real pastor as regards marriage. But 
it is often hard to say whether a teal 
residence has been really acquired, and 
many weddings have been exposed to the 
danger of being null and void. 

The woeful results have become more 
and more frequent in our time because of 
the ever-increasing travel of the people of 
different nations. Therefore it appears to 
wise and learned men thata change should 
be made in the way of celebrating wed- 
dings, and many bishopsin various parts of 
the world, especially in the larger cities, 
where the evil seems greatest, have asked 
the Holy See to take action. 

The bishops not only of Europe, but also 
of other parts of the world, urged that a 
remedy be applied to the difficulties that 
arise from engagements, that is, private 
promises of future marriages. Experience 
teaches the dangers of such betrothals. 
First of all, they are temptations to sin, 
lead astray girls without experience, and 
give rise to disputes and embarassing law- 
suits. 

Moved by these things, Our Most Holy 
Lord Pope Pius X., in His care for all the 
churches, wishing to put an end to the 
evils and take away the dangers, in a pru- 
dent way commanded the S. Congregation 
of the Council to take up the matter and 
propose to him what would be best to do. 
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Moreover, he wished to get the vote of the 
Council named for the codification of the 
Canon Law, as well as the views of Most 
Eminent Cardinals chosen to serve on the 
special commission for the preparation of 
the new code, because they often met and 
held meetings with the S. Congregation of 
the Council for that purpose. When the 
opinions of all had been taken, His Holi- 
ness commanded the S. Congregation of 


‘the Council to issue a decree embodying 


the laws he had approved on sure knowl- 


'edge and after long deliberation, so that 


the discipline regarding betrothal and 
marriage might be regulated in the future, 
and their celebration might be carried out 
nicely, validly and without delay. Tobring 
this to pass, therefore, the Apostolic com- 
mand, through the S. Congregation of the 
Council, by these letters, enacts and 
decrees as follows: 


THE BETROTHAL 


I.—Only those betrothals will be held 
as binding and have legal effect, which 
have been entered into by means ofa writ- 
ten contract, signed by both parties and 
by the pastor, or at least by two wit- 
nesses. But if one or both parties cannot 
write, this should be noted in the writing, 
and another witness should sign it, or the 
local Ordinary, or two witnesses, as men- 
tioned above. 

JI.—Here, and in the following articles, 
the word pastor means not only the lawful 
pastor of a parish canonically established, 
but also the priest to whom the care of 
souls has been legally given in places 
where parishes are not canonically estab- 
lished, and who is like a pastor, in mis- 
sions where parish limits are not marked 
out—any priest appointed by a Superior 
of the mission to the general care of souls. 


ON MARRIAGE 


III.—Only those marriages are valid 
which are contracted before the pastor, the 
local Ordinary, or a priest delegated by 
either of these, and at least two witnesses, 
according to the rules given in the follow- 
ing articles, and to the exceptions found 
in n. vii., Vill. 

IV.—The pastor and the local Ordinary 
assist at a marriage—sec. l, only from the 
day they have taken possession of their 
benifice or entered upon their office, 
unless by a public decree they have been 
by name excommunicated or suspended 
from their office; sec. 2, only within the 
limits of their territory, within which 
they may validly assist at the marriage 
not only of their own subjects, but also of 
those not subject to them; sec. 3, provided 
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that, having been invited and asked, and 
not forced by either violence or great fear, 
they can ask and receive the consent of 
the contracting parties. 

V.—And they may legally assist—sec.1, 
when they have lawfully assured them- 
selves that the contracting parties are free 
and have duly complied with the laws; 
sec. 2, when they have found out that one 
of the contracting parties has a residence, 
or at least lived for a month in the place 
where the marriage is to take place; 
sec. 3, if this condition be lacking, to 
legally assist at the marriage, the pastor 
and the Ordinary of the place must get 
the permission of the pastor or Ordinary 
of one of the contracting parties, unless 
there be a great necessity which excuses 
from this permission. As to people with 
no fixed abode, transients, etc., except 
in an urgent case, the pastor cannot assist 
at the marriage before he reports the case 
to the Ordinary or to a priest delegated 
by him, and receives permission to attend ; 
sec. 5, the rule in all cases is that the 
marriage should be celebrated before the 
bride’s pastor, unless some just cause 
excuses from it. 

VI.—The pastor and Ordinary of the 
place may give permission to another 
priest specified and natned to assist at 
marriages within the limits of their ter- 
ritory. In order to assist validly and 
legally, this delegate must remain within 
the limits of his power, and follow the 
rules laid down above in n. iv. and v. for 
the pastor and the local Ordinary. 

VII.—When there is great danger of 
death; when the pastor, the local Ordi- 
nary, or eave ante delegated by either, 
cannot be had, to satisfy conscience and 
(should the case require it) to make the 
offspring legal, a marriage may be con- 
tracted validly and legally before any 
priest and two witnesses. 

VIII.—If it come to pass in any place 
that the pastor, the Ordinary, or a 
priest before whom they delegate the 
wedding should be celebrated, is not to be 
had, and that this condition has lasted 
already for a month, the bridegroom and 
bride may validly and legally marry by 
giving a formal consent before two wit- 
nesses (1X., sec. 1). 

IX.— After the marriage is celebra- 
ted, the pastor, or he who takes his 
place, must at once enter the names of 
the married pair and of the witnesses in 
the marriage register, with the place and 
date of the celebration, and the other par- 
ticulars, in the manner prescribed in the 
ritual books or by his own Ordinary, and 


this even though another priest delegated | 
by himself, or by the Ordinary, hasassisted , 
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at the wedding (sec. 2). Moreover, the 
pastor must also make a note in the baptis- 
mal register that the person was marricd on 
such a day in his parish. If the person 
who has been married was baptized else- 
where, the pastor who assisted at the 


wedding must send a notice of the mar- 
riage to the pastor of the place where that 
person was baptized, either directly or 


through the episcopal curia, that the mar- 


riage may be entered in the baptismal 


register (sec. 3). Whenever a marriage is 


contracted in the way described in n. vit. 


or VUll., in the former case the priest, and 
in the latter case the witnesses, are jointly 
and severally bound, with the contracting 
parties, to see that the marriage is recorded 
as soon as possible in the aforesaid 
registers. 


X.—The pastors who do not follow 
the rules thus far laid down, are to be 
punished by their Ordinaries, according to 
the nature and gravity of their offence. 
Furthermore, if they assist at the marriage 
of anyone in volation of the rules laid 
down in sections 2 and 3 of n. v., they 
must not kcep the marriage fees, but must 
send them to the pastor of the contracting 
parties. 

XI.—Sec. 1. The above laws are 
binding on all persons baptized in the 
Catholic Church, and on all converts from 
heresy or schism (even though either the 
latter or the former have fallen away 
afterwards from the Church), whenever 
they become engaged, or marry among 
themselves. 

Sec. 2. They bind also the same Cath- 
olics as above, if they become engaged to 
or marry non-Catholics, whether baptized 
or unbaptized, even after a dispensation 
has been obtained from the impediment of 
micte religionis or of disparitatts cultus, 
unless the Hcly See has otherwise ordained 
for some particular place or country. 


Sec. 3. Non-Catholics, whether baptized 
or unbaptized, who contract among them- 
selves, are nowhere bound to observe the 
Catholic form of betrothal or marriage. 


The present decree is to be held as 
legally published and promulgated by its 
transmission to the local Ordinaries, and 
its rules shall begin to have the force of 
law evervwhere from Faster in the coming 
vear 1908. Meanwhile let all local Ordi- 
naries see that this decree is published as 
soon as possible, and explained in all the 
parish churches of their dioceses, that all 
may rightly understand it. These things 
are to have force by the special command 
of Our Most Holy Lord Pius X., notwith- 
standing anythingto the contrary. Given 
at Rome, Aug. 2, 1907, 
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new complication occurred in 964. Bene- | synod of Rome, and Suidger of Bamberg, 


dict V. does not deserve to be called an 
Anti-Pope. He was duly elected by the 
Roman people. But the Romans had 
sworn in the previous year that they 
would not proceed to elect a Pope except 
with the Emperor’sconsent and according 
to his wishes. Benedict was degraded 
and humbly confessed his sin (Hefele, 
‘* Concil.’’ p. 619 seg.) Inthetwo follow- 
ing centuries we find a number of Anti- 
Popes raised to this bad eminence by the 
violence of popular and Baronial factions 
in the darkest age of the Church’s history. 
Such were Franco, a deacon of the Roman 
Church, who took the title of Boniface 
VII. and usurped the Roman bishopric 
in 975 and again in 984 (Fleury, Ivi. 36, 
lvii. 12); John XVI. (Philogathus), who 
won his place by bribery in 997 (76. lvil. 
49); a certain Gregory who headed a 
party after a contested election in 1012 
(76. Iviii. 35). It was believed till quite 
lately that the Church in the middle of 
the eleventh century was distracted for 
the first time by the claims of three rival 
Popes. The recent investigations of 
Steindorff have shown this supposition 
to be inaccurate, and his conclusions are 
accepted by Hefele in his second edition. 
The following seem to be the facts of 
thecase: In 1033 the Count of Tusculum 
raised his son, a boy of twelve, to the 
Papal throne. He called himself Bene- 
dict IX. In 1044 this ‘‘devil on the 
chair of Peter’’ was overthrown in a 
popular uproar, and Silvester III., not 
with simony, succeeded to his place. 
He in turn, after the lapse of a year, 
resigned in favour of Gregory VI., an 
excellent man, though apparentlv he 
bribed Benedict to resign. Although 
therefore there were not three rival 
Popes, still there were three parties in 
the Roman Church and some reason to 
fear that a triple schisin might arise. It 
was this fear which induced the German 
King Henry III. to interfere. A council 
of Sutri deposed Gregory and Silvester, 
Benedict was deposed the same year in a 


universal belief for the legend. It found a place in 
the Mirabilia Urbis Roma, a sort. of handbook for 
strangers visiting Rome. Nay, ‘acquiescence in 


the fable induced John XX. tostyle himself “John! world as a whole, 
It was not till the fifteenth century that | 


XX.” 
doubts arose, and the Calvinist Blondel (Joanna 
Papissa, Amstelodam, 1657) first demonstrated the 
unhistorical character of the levend. He was fol- 
lowed by Liebnitz (Flores Sparat in tumuliam 
Papissar, Goetting, 1758), and by nearly all historians 
since. (Dollinger, Pupstjabeln, 1 seq.) 


, 


at the recommendation of the king, was 
canonically elected. He took the title of 
Clement II. (Hefele, ‘‘Concil.’’ iv. p. 
706 seq.) 

The election of the Anti-Pope Cada- 
laus (the name is spelt in many ways), 
known as Honorius II., has greater and 
wider interest, connected, as it is, with 
the general history of the Church. The 
party of reform chose Alexander II. 
Beatrice of Canossa was zealous in his 
cause, and he was acknowledged as true 


Pope in 1062 at the synod of Augsburg. 
But many feared the strong measures a 
good Pope might take against the simony 
and concubinage prevalent among the 
clergy. The Lombard bishops were de- 
termined to have a Pope who came from 
the Paradise of Italy (7.e. Lombardy}, 
and who would have patience with 
human weakness. A powerful party at 
Rome was at one with them, at least on 
the latter point. Thus it came to pass 


that Cadalaus, bishop of Parma, a man of 


licentious life, was chosen Pope at a 
council of Basle by the Lombard prelates 
and Roman deputies in 1061, took the 
title of Honorius II., and was invested 
by the young King Henry IV. with the 
insignia of the Papacy just twenty-eight 


days after the cardinal bishops had 
elected Alexander II. The schism wus a 
formidable one. The German _ court 


abandoned the cause of Cadalaus at the 
synod of Augsburg, but he found favour 
ever after that with the Empress Agnes 
and with the king, and he had money 
and arms at his command. He died in 
1072 (Hefele, ’’ Concil.’’ iv. p. 870 seq.). 

Next comes a series of Anti-Popes in 
the long strife between the Empire and 
the Papacy. Guibert of Ravenna, the 
favourite of Henry IV., was recognised by 
the Ghibelline party as Clement III.; he 
was followed by the Anti-Popes Theo- 
dorie and Albert. In lke manner Bur- 
dinus of Braga, under the Emperor Henry 
V., became the Anti-Pope Gregory VIII. 
(Hergenrother, ‘‘ Kirchengeschichte,’’ 1. 
p. 767). Anacletus IT., a son of Peter Leone 
and of Jewish family, was chosen by a 
party among the cardinals in 1130, but by 
meansofsimony. Hisopponent, Innocent 
II., won the allegiance of the Catholic 
but Anacletus was 
upheld by the Normans in Calabria, by 
the Duke of Aquitaine, and others. After 
his death in 1138, his party transferred 
their homage to another Anti-Pope, Vic- 
tor IV. (#6. 771-3). Once more under 
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Frederic L, the war between the ei ow 
end Papal parties called new Anti-Po 
into existence. The first of these, is 
ealled Victor IV., had won the votes of 
the Ghibelline majority ae the car 
dinals. He was acknowledged by a synod 
of Pavia in 1160, and the true. Pope, 
Alexander III., took refuge in France. 
Another Anti-Pope, Paschal ILI. (Guzdo 
Clemens), followed in 1164, and another 
Calixtus ILI. (John de Struma), in 1168. 
Frederic ceased to maintain the schism 
after the peace of Venice in 1177, and the 
Anti-Pope himself submitted to Alex- 
ander Some of the Barons tried to 
continue the schism by declaring Lando 
Siterio Pope, but the attempt failed 
utterly and at once, and Pope Alex- 
ander, who died in 1181, had seen the fall 
of no less than four pretenders to the 
Papacy. 

For about two centuries no Anti-Pu 
disturbed the Church’s peace, but in 1378 
the election of Urban VI. occasioned a 
schism rightly called the great, since it 
was the most grievous ever known. 
Gregory XI. had juet brought the “ Baby- 
lonish captivity” of Avignon to an end. 
It is said that, as he received the sacra- 
ments of the dying, he warned others 
ayainst certain persons who advanced 
ideas of their own as divine inspirations, 
lamented the step they had induced him 
to take, and expressed his dread of the 
cunsequences to the Church. There were 
sixteen cardinals present at Rome, of 
whom eleven were Frenchmen, four 
Italians, and one [Teter de Luna, a 
Spaniard. Gregory, a few days before 
his death, had empowered them to hold a 
conclave at any place and without waiting 
for their colleagues (Raynald. ad ann. 
1878, n. 2). On April 7, 1378, the 
assembled in the Vatican. Their tas 
was far from easy. It would have been 
natural for them to elect a Frenchman, 
but on the other hand, the Homans ear- 
nestly demanded a Roman or at least an 
Italian Pope. On April 8, Bartholomew 
of Prignano, archbishop of Bari, was 
elected, and he was crowned on [aster 
Sunday under the title of Urban VI. 
French contemporary writers with scarcely 
an exceptio:: represent the cardinals 
as constrained by violence. They were 
told by the populace that they must elect 
an Italian or die; nor were signs wanting 
that the Roman mob meant to keep their 
word. There are, however, very stron 
reasons for refusing belief to these Frenc 
accounts. Dietrich of Niem, a German 
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and an official in the Papal court at the 
time, assures us that the election was ee 
fectly free, that the people did indeed beg 
the cardinals to promote an Italian, but 
used no force or threats, and that the 
tumult did not occur till the election was 
over. Dietrich must have known the 
truth, and there is every ground to think 
he told it, for he was by no means an 
enthusiastic admirer of Pope Urban. The 
perieaagenih noth by Hevuld of aon 
given at le us ann, 
1379, n. 20) is te the same effect. She 
was present in Rome at the time, and 
talked over the matter with many of the 
cardinals, But the most conclusive 
document is the letter also given in full 
by Raynaldus (ad ann. 1378, n. 19), 
which the sixteen electors addressed on 
April 19 to their brother-cardinals at 
Avignon. They declare that they had 
chosen Urban freely and unanimously 
and we know that they acknowled 
him for several months without a pro- 
test. 

Hlowever, Urban’s harshness and im- 
prudence alienated the Sacred ee 
and in August of that same year the 
French cardinals declared that the election 
had been constrained, and renounced all 
allegiance to Urban, whom they called 
“an apostate ” and ‘an accursed Anti- 
Christ” (Raynald. ad ann. 1378, 
n. 48 seg.) ‘They persuaded three out of 
the four Italian cardinals to join them at 
Fondi, where, on September 20, the Car- 
dinal of Geneva was elected, and became 
Clement VII. Urban found bhimselt 
deserted by every cardinal, for the fourth 
Italian member of the college (Tebaldeschi) 
was dead. All the cardinals at Avignon 
accepted Clement, who soon after estab- 
lished himself, and was acknowledged 
Pope in France, Lorraine, Savoy, Scot- 
land, Naples, and Spain. The rest of the 
Catholic world belonged to the obedience 
of Urban. Catharine of Siena was eager 
in the cause of Urban, St Vincent 
Ferrar equally so for the Popes of the 
other line, Urban was followed by Boni- 
face IX. (1889-1404); Innocent VIL 
hepa Gregory XII. 1406-9. On 

lement’s death in 1894, he was replaced 
ere famous Peter de Luna, Benedict 

The Council of Pisa in 1400 tried to 
remove the scandal of a double line of 


Po anathematising each other and 
dividing the allegiance of Christendom. 


In Seasiun XV. both Popes were ng gee 
and in the minstosnth, Alecandes . was 
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elected. For a time this made matters 
worse, for neither Gregory nor Benedict 
admitted the validity of the sentence, so 
that there were now three claimants of 
the Papacy—viz. Gregory XII., Benedict 
XIII. and Alexander Still, Alex- 
ander’s successor, John XXIII. was 
accepted by the Emperor Sigismund, and 
by the greater part of the Church. 

Another attempt at peace was made 
by the Council of nstance. It 
annulled the pretensions of all three 
Popes. Of these, Gregory resigned wil- 
lingly. John was deposed in Session XIL., 
May 1416, and Benedict XIII. in Session 
XXVIL, two years later. Martin V. was 
then chosen Pope by the twenty-three 
cardinals and six deputies from each of 
the four nations into which the council 
was divided. 

Here the schism virtually ended, and 
Martin V. ruled over all Catholics, 
Nevertheless, Benedict XIII. held out at 
the Castle of Peniscola, on the Catalonian 
coast. He had received the deputies who 
brought him the sentence of deposition 
with solemn protest; he maintained to 
the last that the little church of his 
obedience was the ark of salvation, and 
that he himself was the centre of unity. 
With his last breath in 1423 he bade his 
cardinals provide for the election of a suc- 
cessor, which they did by promoting the 
Canon Mujioz! as Clement VII. He, 
however, resigned the tiara in 1429, and 
allowed his cardinals to elect “Otto 
Oolonna, known in hia obedience as Martin 
V.” Mufioz became Bishop of the Ba- 
learic Isles, 

Amadeus, Count and afterwards first 
Duke of Savoy and Count of Geneva, was 
the last of the Anti-Popes. He was 
chogen by the Council of Basle, then echis- 
matical, in 1439, and crowned at Basle in the 
following year. lle submitted in 1449 to 
Pope Nicolas V., who made him cardinal 
and perpetual vicar of the Holy See ir 
the territories of Savoy, Basle, Strasburg, 
&c. He died at Ripaille in 1451. 

ARMENIAN CHRISTIANS. The 
native lecends recount the preaching of 
the Gospel to the Armenian nation by 
ahaddeus, one of the seventy disciples, 
but the conversion of the Armenian 
people as a whole was brought about by 
their great apostle, Gregory the Ilumi- 


i There were only four “cardinals” in 
Senedict’s obedience. Three chose Muffoz; a 
fourth elected himself, and tock the title 
“ Benedict XIV.” He was defended by the 
Oamat of Armagnac. 
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nator, whose efforts were tted by 
King Tiridates IIL, just at oe 
ning of the fourth century. It is 

from Eusebius (“ H. E.” ix. 8) that the 
work of conversion was very rapid. Gre- 
gory established the chief see at Etch- 
miazin, near Mount Ararat: he and his 
ancestors were consecrated by the Metro- 
politan of Ossaresa in Cappadocia, and 
the title they took—viz. Catholicos —sig- 
nified that they were the general procu- 
rators and representatives of the see of 
Cesarea in Armenia Quien, “ Oriens 
Christianus,” i. 1855). Early in the 
fifth century the golden age of Armenian 
literature bi ia Isaac the Great and 
Mesrob (bo eteaarea invented the 
Armenian alphabet and translated the 
Bible from the Syriac Peshitto into 
Armenian, afterw rprerre. their 
work by collating it with good MSS. of 
the LXX (Hexaplar text) and the Greek 
New Testament. The work of trans 
lating Fathers, as well as works of Aris 
totle, Philo, Porphyry, &c., from Greek 
and Syriac was carried on with great zeal] 
This literary activity was accompanied by 
other changes of « very different ki 
The brave Armenian nation had preserved 
its independence, but in 390 Armenis 
was divided between the Byzantine and 
Persian empires, and Hast Armenia, the 
larger and more fruitful part of the 
country, fell to the portion of the latter 
Power. In 430 the very shadow of a 
national monarchy disappeared, and ever 
since the Armenians have been subject in 
succession to Persians, Arabs, Turks, and 
Russians. They were scattered far and 
wide by the Mongol invaders, and their 
unity, like that a can J Aube has consisted 
in the common bond of race, langu 
literature, and religion. After the Per’ 
sian conquest the Armenian catholicos 
became independent of and this 
change was followed by another of much 
greater moment. The opposition of the 
Armenians to the Council of Chalcedon, 
mainly due to the mission of Samuel, 
whom the Syrian Archimandrite Barsu- 
a baie Le sate sprig Piers was 
clearly displayed in the synod of Vagars- 
hiabad, cp: 491. The schism was con- 
summated at the Synod of Dovin in 596 


(see Hefele, “Concil.” ii. p. 717, 2nd 
ed., where the statements of Pagi, Mansi, 


&c., are corrected from the National His- 
tory published at Venice in 1785), and 
has endured ever since, though Greek 
influence induced the Iberian and Molch- 
ian bishopa to sever themselves from the 
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Armenian catholicos. True, a urdon 
between the Armenians and the orthodox 
Greeks was etlected at a council of Char 
num (the modern Ezeroun) in 632, but it 
did not last long. The Armenians held 
fast to the Monophysite doctrine—viz. 
that in Christ there was but one nature— 
and external differences increased the 
opposition between them and the Greeks. 
So:ne of these, such as the addition of the 
words “ Who wast crucified for us” in 
the Trisagion, and probably the use of 
pure wine, without the addition of an 
water, in the Mass, were conzected wit 
their theological views. Besides this, 
they maintained the old Fastern custom 
of celebrating Christ's birth and his epi- 
phany on one day—viz. January 6. They 
use leavened bread at the altar, eat lac- 
ticinia in Lent (Syn. in Trull. can, 32, 
56). They were also charged by the 
Greeks with making the priesthood into a 
caste, and only ordaining sons of priests 
(#6. can. 32); and further, with a semi- 
Jewish practice of cooking flesh in the 
sanctuary and giving portions of it to the 
priests (ib. can. 99). 

The catholicos lives at Etchniazin, 
which has belonged since 1828 to Russia. 
He is chosen from the metropolitans by 
the synod, with the consent of the 
Armenian bishops and of all Armenians 
present at the place, and the election 
must be contirmed by the Ozar. [fe is 
enthroned in his cathedral by the Metro- 
politan of Siunic. It is his office to 
watch over religion and discipline; he 
consecrates the chrigzm for his bishops, 
which he does only once in seven years, 
and he can convene a national council. 
In matters of importance he must consult 
his synod. He is Bishop of Ararat. His 
distinctive dress consists in a silk veil, 
with gold fringes, which covers his head 
and shoulders, and is called kogh, and in 
a pallium folded five times over his breast. 
The patriarchal cross and torch are car- 
ried before him, and he uses everywhere 
the staff of the vartabed or doctor. He 
is chiefly supported by a poll-tax on 
all adults within his diocese, contribu- 
tions, stole-fees, &c. from the revenues of 
the monastery at Etchniazin, and the 
gifts of pilgrims to the shrine of St. 
Gregory. There are twelve archbishops 
and bishops, four vartabeds or doctors, 
sixty monke in priest’s orders, and 500 
other monks in the great monastery just 
mentioned. The archbishops, bishops, 
and archimandrites residing there form 
his synod. Deputies from the Armenian 
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nat on are added to their number at the 
election of a patriarch. 

Next come the patriarchs, who are 
now almost independent of the catho- 
licos. The patriarchal sees arose from 
the constant chanve of the chief see 
during the disasters of tbe nation, and alsc 
from the dispersion of the Armenians after 
the Mongol invasion in the fourteenth 
century. The Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople (bishopric since 1307, title of patri- 
arch since 1481) holds the first rank 
amongst the patriarchs, and is only in- 
ferior in name to the cathclicos. He is 
chosen by the Armenians, lay as well as 
clerical, at Constantinople, and gets his 
berat from the Porte. Ile can conse- 
crate the holy oil, and can appoint and 
consecrate metropolitan bishops through- 
out the Turkish dominions except at Jeru- 
salem. Thechurch property is under his 
control, but he must a aris it with 
the advice of a synod of twenty lay 
members chosen by the Porte. He has 
also a synod of ecclesiastics for spiritual 
matters. He has secular jurisdiction 
over the members of his eliurch, and he 
represents not only the Armenians but 
also the Syrian Jacobites before the 
Turkish Government. The Patriarch of 
Sis (title granted 1441) is supposed to be 
chosen by the twelve neighbouring 
bishops, who, however, really follow the 
popular choice, which takes place under 
the influence of the Turkish Government. 
His jurisdiction extends over Lesser 
Armenia, Cappadocia, and Cilicia. Ile 
receives the holy oil from the catholicos, 
The Patriarch of Jerusalem (title since 
the middle of the seventeenth century) is 
chosen by his sutlragan bishops, with the 
consent of the clergy. He has very 
limited power, for he leaves the conse- 
cration of bishops and of the holy oil to 
the catholicos, and he can be called to 
the court of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. The Patriarch of the island of 
Aghtamar (1114) has little power, and 
his jurisdiction scarcely extends beyond 
the shores of the lake of Van. He is 
chiefly maintained by the monastery on 
the island. 

The metropolitans, according to the 
canons, are empowered to consecrate 
their suffragans and the holy oils, but 
these rights are now reserved to the 
catholicos, or else to the patriarch, and 
the metropolitans only differ from other 
bishops by wearing a gold mitre, e 
triple pallium, a longer staft, and an archie- 
piscopal ¢émtyovarwy, which the Arme 
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nians call goncher, suspended from the 

A monk cannot, except by dispen- 
extion, become a bishop, and the bishops 
are usually chosen from the unmarried 
vartabeds or doctors. The patriarch may 
nominate, but usually the bishops are 
cnosen by the clergy and fathers of 
families. The election is confirmed, and 
thse bishop consecrated by the catholicos 
or yatriarch. The rite of consecration 
egy (elect that of the Greeks, but 
the enians anoint the head and 
thumbs of the elect with chrism, and he 
receives @ ring as one of his insignia. 
Bishops also wear a mitre! like that of 
the Latins, and they do not use the odxxos 
of the Greeks (see VESTMENTS OF THB 
Greeks). The bishop appoints the chor- 
episcopi; convents, schools, hospitals, 
&c., are subject to him; no altars may be 
eet up or relics exposed for veneration 
without his leave, 

The priests are divided into two 
classes, that of the vartabeds or doctors, 
who are again subdivided into many 
grades and who remain unmarried, and 
the parish priests. The former are far 
more highly esteemed. A staff is the 
mark of their office, and their chief dut 
consists in preaching. They live by col- 
lections made after the sermon, The ordi- 
nary clergy are married, taken from the 
humbler classes and trained either by a 
parish priest or at a monastery. The 
Armenians have the same minor orders 
as the Latins, and, like them, they reckon 
the subdiaconate among the greater 
orders. A priest is elected by the people, 
who, however, invariably accept the can- 
didate proposed by the lay administrator 
of the church property; he must then 
be approved by the bishop. The priestly 
vestments are alb, girdle, maniple, stole, 
chasuble; but they also have a collar of 
gold or silver stuff called vagas, from 
which a sort of metal amice is suspended, 
with the figures of the twelve Apostles 


mpon it, and they wear a high cap 
with gold or silver crosses. The priest 
ays Maas with covered head till the 


frisagion, when he removes his cap, 
amice, and sandals. Priests live by stole- 


fees and by offerings in kind at Epi- 
phany and Easter. They also get 
subsidies from the fund for pious uses. 
But the 


are Vi , an nerall 
have to follow ald baie ee : 
The Armenian monks follow the rule 
of St. Basil, but their fasts are stricter 
2 Introduced in 1084 (Neale, Eastern 
Church, i. 818). 


-1342, and we ma 
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than those of the Greek religious. They 
have many monasteries, and at least one 
large convent of nuns—viz. on Mount 
Sion, Silbernag] enumerates between 
sixty and seventy dioceses, of which 
fourteen are in Russia, five in Persia 
iain the see of the Armenian 

ishop of Calcutta), the rest in the 
Turkish territory. He estimates the 
number of schismatic Armenians in Tur- 
key at 2,400,000, of whom 400,000 are in 
Turkey in Euro There are 50U,000 
in the Russian pire. Add to these 
the Armenians in other lands, especially 
Egypt and tne principalities of the 
Danube, in which last the chief settle 
ment of the Armenians was made in 
calculate the whole 
number as about t. millions, 

United Armentans—Some of the 
Armenians in Cilicia were united with 
the Catholic Church by Latin mission- 
aries sent there by John XXII. But 
much more was done by Jesuit mission- 
aries and the Mechitarists among the 
Armenians scattered from the fourteenth 
century onwards throughout other coun- 
tries, and at present there are about 
100,000 Catholics of the Armenian rite. 

In 1742, Benedict XIV. appointed s 
patriarch for the Armenians in Cilicia 
and the Lesser Armenia. In 1830 Piue 
VIII. nominated a primate at Constanti- 
nople for the Armenians in European 
Turkey; and owing to the progress of 
Oatholicism in the nation, Pius IX. in 
1850 empowered the Primate Anthory 
Hassun to erect six suffragan dioceses, 
The Pope himself nominated the bisho 
and a schism seemed likely to ensue. tn 
1866 Hassun was chosen patriarch by 
the bishops of the Cilician patriarchate. 
Pius [X. confirmed the election, united 
the patriarchal and primatial dignities, 
transferred the patriarchal residence to 
Galata, near Constantinople, provided for 
the election of the patriarch by the bishops 
to the exclusion of the laity, and regulated 
the affairs of the Armenian church by the 
bull “ Reversurus,” of July 12, 1867. 
Some Armenians thought the rights ot 
the nation injured by this bull, and a 
formal schism arose in 1870; more than 
thirty-five of the clergy and many of the 
laity were excommunicated by the Pope. 
The schism, however, won about 4,000 
adherents; a schismatical patriarch was 
elected, and most of the church buildings 
and goods passed into their hands. They 
repudiated the decrees of the Vatican 
Council. In 1879 the schismatical pate} 
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arch Kuppelian made his submission to 
Leo XIII. Many of the clergy and laity 
followed his example, and Monsignor 
Hassun was ackncwledged as patriarch 
by the Porte till ha was made cardinal in 
1880, and replaced by Monsignor Azarian. 
At present seventeen dioceses are subject 
to the Armenian Patriarch. He has no 
authority over Armenians in Russia and 
Austria. Russia has many Armenian 
inhabitants in the Crimea, Kasan, and 
the Ukraine. Pius VII. sent them a 


vicar-apostolic in 1809, and the Concordat 
of 1847 provided for the erection of Ar- 


menian bishoprics at Cherson and Kami- 
niek, " This arrangement, however, owing 
to the troubles with the Russian Govern- 
ment, has not been cariied out. Austria 
has about 14,000 United Armenians. 
Those in Siebenbirgen, who came there 
in 1671, and continued for a time Mono- 
physites, are under the Latin bishops. 

‘he archbishopric of Lemberg was 
erected for the Armenians of Gallicia in 
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1630. The story of the third of these 
conversions has been given in the article 
on the Curistians or St. Tpomas. We 
doubt the accuracy of Assemani’s state- 
ment about the Sabsans, whose history 
has been recently investigated by Chwol- 
son.! The third. case is interesting from 
its connection with the Council of Flo- 
rence. Timothy was converted by An- 
drew, archbishop of Rhodes (Colopensis), 
whom Eugemus IV. sent to Oyprus. 
The union was effected in the second 
session of the continuation of the council 
in the Lateran, August7,1445. Eugeniua, 
in his bull containing the decree of union, 
forbids any one to call the Chaldeans here- 
tics. So that here we have a formal re- 
cognition of the name “ Chaldean.” * 
(“‘ Hefele, Concil.” vii. p. 815 seg.) 
Assemani enumerates the following 
e perl conversions.” (1) In 1247 Asa, 
“ Vicar of the Kast”—#4.e. representative 
of the patriarch in China and Eastern 
Tartary—under the Nestorian Patriarch 


1635; and Pius VII., by a brief in 1819, | Sabarjesu (1226-56), made a profession 
a 


agreed that the emperor should nominate | of Catholic belief to Innocent I 


one of three candidates proposed by the 
Armenian people. The Armenians who 
settled in Fungaty after the capture of 
Belgrade by the Turks in 1621 are 
placed under the Mechitarist monks. 

The Armenian monks belong to the 
order of St. Anthony. The Mechitarists 
have been described in a separate article. 
(Chiefly from Silbernagl, “ Kirchen des 
Urients,” with the addition of the facts 
revarding the recent schism from Hergen- 
rother’s article in the “ Kirchenlexikon,” 
edited by Kaulen). 

BETROTHAL. (See Esrovsats. j 

CHALDEAW RITZ, CHRIS- 
TIANS OF,—The name Chaldeans in 
ecclesiastical use signifies the Catholics 
who belong to the church formed by 
conversions from Nestorianism. Assemani 

“ Bibliothec. Orient.” tom. iii. p. 410 seq.) 

istinguishes between particular conver- 
sions —t.e. conversions of individual 
bishops and their dioceses and general 
conversions—t.e. unions effected with a 
large section of the Nestorians which led 
to the recognition of a Catholic patriarch. 
Under the former head he mentions—(1) 
the conversion of the Bishop Sahaduna 
and the Gamarmans, A.D. 630 ; (2) that of 
Timothy of Tarsus, metropolitan of the 
Neatorians in Oyprus, and of his subjects, 
a.D. 1445; (8) that of the Nestorians on 
the Malabar Coast; (4) that of the Chris- 
tians of St. John, called Sabseans by the 
Oermelite Fathers, in Bassora, circ. A.D. 


It was 
subscribed by the Archbishop of Nisibis 
two other archbishops, and three bishops. 
(2) The Patriarch Jaballaha was recon- 
ciled under Benedict XI., a.p. 1304. (3) A 
bial tae about the succession to the patri- 
archate between Sulaka and Shimoom led 
to the reconciliation of the former under 
Julius IIT, a.p. 1552. (4) The Patriarch 
lias became Catholic under Paul V., 
A.D. 1616. None of these conversions had 
any wide or lasting influence. (5) The 


1 See, expecially, his criticism of Assemani 
(Die Ssabier und der Sabismus, vol. i. p. 48). 

2 “Meshihava,” which simply means “ fo} 
lower of the Messias "—i.e. Christian—is now 
used as a distinctive name for the Chaldean 
Catholics, as opposed to the Nestorians of the 


same rite. The word ({'.5 “ Meshi- 


chojo”) frequently occurs in Syriac literature as 
a general name for Christian. (Payne, Smith, 
Thesaur. Syr. col. 2242.) The Greek word 
xptoriavos has been adopted in the Svriac lan- 

uage, and occurs constantly not only in the 
Peshitto, but also in late authors, eg. in the 
chronicles of Barhebrseus, The reader must not 
suppose that the name Chaldean has anything 
to do with the Chaldee language. The Catho- 
lics of the Syrian and Chaldean rites agree in 
the use of the Syriac tongue in the liturgy, the 
former, however, using the Western or Jacobite, 
the latter, the Eastern or Nestorian, dialect. 
The differences between the dialecta, which are 
slight and chiefly affect the pronunciation of 
the vowels, are noted in all the recent gram- 
mars. Martin ( Syro-Chaldaicew Institutiones, p. 
60) gives a transcription of the Nicene Creed 
in Reman characters, as he heard it pronounced 
by a Chaldean priest, 
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oonversion of the Nestorians at Diarbekir 
led Innocent XI. to establish a new Chal- 
dean patriarchate in that city. Joseph I. 
was the first patriurch; the last died in 
1828. (Badger, “The Nestorians and 
their Rituals,” vol. i. p. 150.) 

Here Assemani’s narrative ends, but 
since his great work was published at 
Rome (1719-28) the most important ac- 
eession of Nestorians to the Church has 
taken place. There had been since the 
middle of the sixteenth century a schism 
between the Nestorians themselves, and 
they had two patriarchs, one residing at 
Kochanes in Central Koordistan, the other 
at Mosul, or Alkosh. Ilias, the patriarch 
at the latter place, on his death in 1778, 
left two nephews, Ilanna (=John, the 
name he took at ordination, his own name 
being Hormuzd) and Jeshuvan. Both 
were already metropolitans, both became 
Catholics, and both were candidates for 
the patriarchate. The latter had scarcely 
reached the object of his ambition when he 
relapsed into Nestorianism. John, who re- 
mained Catholic, claimed the patriarchate 
in his place, a.D. 1782. Ile had bitter dis- 

utes, not only with his Nestorian relatives, 
ut also with the Carmelite missionaries 
and the Patriarch Joseph, who still exer- 
cised jurisdiction at Diarbekir. It was 
not till the close of the last century that 
he was recognised by Ronie as the spiritual 
head of all the Chaldeans, and allowed to 
use tha patriarchal seal and exercise 
patriarchal functions, and he then took 
the name Elias. He only received the 
pallium shortly before his death at Bagdad 
zn 1841, He must have been bishop for 
more than sixty-three years; but itappears 
from his autobiography, translated by 
Badger, that he was consecrated metro- 
politan at the age of sixteen. This last 
conversion to the Church embraced most 
of the Nestorians in the plains by the 
Tigris. Badger, writing in 1852, estimates 
the number of Catholics belonging to the 
Ohaldean rite at 20,000, thinly scattered 
through the vast territory which extends 
from Diarbekir to the frontiers of Persia, 
and from Tyari to Bagdad. The Chal- 
deans, snys Badger (1. p. 176), are supe- 
rior to their Nestorian countrymen “in 
civilisation, general intelligence, and eccle- 
siastical order.” This is important testi- 
mony, coming, as it does, from an author 
who had extraordinary opportunities of 
judging correctly, and who writes with 
sionate yvehemence against everything 

tholic. 
Rome utterly abolished the hereditary 
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succession to the patriarchate which had 
long prevailed among the Nestorians, and 
John was forbidden to make any of his 
relations bishops, but it was difficult to 
root out this abuse. A nephew of the 
Patriarch John actually became Nestorian 
for a few months, in 1834, that he might 
be consecrated metropolitan by the Nesto- 
rian patriarch and succeed his uncle, who 
is said to have approved of this proceed- 
ing. The devotion to the old patriarchal 
house nearly led to a schism, which was 
fomented by a Nestorian patriarch, Shi- 
moom, who fled from the Kurds to Mosul. 
Great discontent was caused in 1843 by 
an attempt of the Patriarch Zeiya to make 
the Chaldeans keep Easter according to 
the Latin reckoning. This patriarch was 
himself cited before the Holy Office on a 
charge of embezzlement, and resigned in 
1846. The next patriarch, Joseph Audn, 
came into conflict with Rome on account 
of hisclaims to exercise jurisdiction over the 
Chaldeans in India, and because of his un- 
canonical ordinations. He was forbidden 
to consecrate bishops without leave from 
Rome. He refused t to accept the decrees 
of the Vatican Council, which he attended, 
and renounced communion with Rome. 
A Capuchin, Bishop Fanciulli, was sent 
as apostolic visitor to Mosul, and the 
Sei made a qualified submission in 

uly 1672. Soon after the patriarch re- 
newed the schism, induced some of the 
bishops and nobles to join him, and conse- 
crated bishops in defiance of the Po 
The revolt was fostered by the Turkish 
Government. The patriarch made his final 
submission in January 1877. 

According to the ordinary law the 
patriarch—unless Rome has previously 
appointed a coadjutor with wg t of suc~ 
ceasion—is chosen by the bishops, The 
election, if canonical, is confirmed at Rome. 
He is subject not only to Propaganda but 
to the Latin Archbishop of Bagdad, as 
apostolic vieitor. He resides at Alkésh 
and Mosul. 

The metropolitans and bishops, who 
are chosen from the monks, are nominated 
and consecrated by the Patriarch. The 
metropolitan Sees are Amedia, Mosul 
(both immediately subject to the Sol 
triarch), Kerkuk, Seert Gehanan. ) 
episcopal sees are Akra, Diarbekir, Gesir, 
Mardin, Salmas, Zaku, The secular priests 
are usually married, and partly support 
themselves by manual labour. The monks 
belong to the order of St. Anthony, and 
there are two monasteries—a very ancient 
one, that of Rabban Hormuad, at Alkéeh, 
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which in 1843 had an abbot and four 
monks, and a small one founded in modern 
times, and with scarcely any religious, that 
of Mar Yurgis (=St. George), on the 
left bank of the is, & few miles above 
Mosul. The morks live apart in cells 
which are mostly in the rock. They 
abstain from wine and spirits and from 
te head on Christmas Day and Easter 


unday. 
Bickell (Oo rei Syrorum 
Litteraris,” Miinster, 1871, §§ vii.—x.) 
mentions the following printed editions 
of liturgical books of the Chaldean rite: 
“ Missale Chaldaicum, et Decret. S. Oon- 
gregat. de Propaganda Fide,” Romm, 1767 ; 
‘ Psalterium Chaldaicum in usum nationis 
Chald.,” Roms, 1842; “ Breviarium Chal- 
daicum in usum nationis Chald, a Jose- 
ho Guniel, secundo editum,” Romas, 1865. 
He also gives the titles of four liturgical 
books of the Chaldean rite, but intended 
for the church of Malabar—viz. “ Ordo 
Chaldaicus Misse B. Apost. juxta ritum 
Eccles, Malabar.” Rome, 1774; “Ordo 
Chaldaicus Rituum et Lectionum juxta 
morem Eccles. Malabar.” Rome, 1775; 
“Ordo Chaldaicus Ministerii Sacrament. 
SS. que perficiuntur a Sacerdot. juxta 
morem Eccles. Malabar.” Rome, 1845; 
‘‘Ordo Baptism. Adultorum juxta ritum 
Eccles. Malabar. Chaldseorum.” Rome, 
1859. In three instances there is an ex- 
ceptional use of the word Chaldee instead 
of Syriac in the title of books meant for 
the Maronites—viz. ‘‘ Missale Chaldaicum 
juxta ritum Eccles, Nationis Maronita- 
rum,” Rome, 1592; “Officium Defunc- 
torum ad usum Maronitarum Gregorii 
XIII. impenea Chaldaicis characteribus 
impressum,” Rome, 1585, vol. ii. ; “ Bre- 
viarii Chaldaici restiva pars” (the former 
part, printed ten years earlier, is entitled 
simply, “Offic. Sanctorum juxta ritum 
Eccles. Maronit. pars hiemalis”), Rome, 
1666, 
ceweniaris has been our authority for 
the history down to the close of the seven- 
teenth century, then Badger, carefully com- 
ared with Silbernagl’s “Kirchen des 
ienta;” and for can lig cel 
few years, Hergenréther, “ Kirchenge- 
schichte,” vol. ii. p. 1009 seg.) 
coms. The liturgical use of the 
comb is, so far as we know, mentioned 
once only in our present books—viz. in 
the Pontifica!, where the rubrics for the 
consecration of a bishop require an “ivory 
comb” to be provided. But Ducange 
(ad voe. “ Pecten ”) shows that its use was 
once far more general, ‘It was,” he says, 
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the sacred instrumenta 
and was used riests and clerics fos 
combing their hair before they went [from 
the sacristy] into the church.” us 
Ducange quotes a will of Count Everard, 
A.D. 837, leaving 8 comb among the other 
“‘ornaments of his chapel.” So in the 
will of Bishop Riculfus, a.p. 915, a charter 
of 1231,a charter of John, bishop of Capua, 
a.D. 1801. Mr. Maskell (“ Mon. Rit.” it 
. 256) gives other examples—e.g. from ax 
Inventory of St. Paul’s, London, a.p. 1205 
—and he quotes a rubric from the Ponti- 
fical of Archbishop Bainbridge of York, 
which directs the bishop, when about to 
say Mass, to comb his hair after putting 
on his sandals, and before he assumes the 
amice. The combing of the bishop’s hair 
was as much a part of the ceremonials as 
utting on his mitre, and was done by the 
Neacoi or subdeacon, sometimes by both 
(Mabillon, ‘‘ Museum Italicum,” ii, p. 202). 
GLOVES (CHIROTHECE). A 
bishop’s gloves are blessed and put on his 
hands at his consecration by the consecra- 
tor. Episcopal gloves are mentioned by 
Hugo of St. Victor, Honorius of Autun 
(“Gemma Anime,” i. 215), and Inno- 
cent III., but not by the older writers, 
Amalarius, Rabanus Maurus, or even 
Pseudo-Alcuin, so that they must have 
been introduced about the eleventh century 
(Hefele,“ Beitrage,” ii. p. 222), There is, 
according to Mr. Maskell (“ Mon. Rit.” ii. 
p- 286), no allusion to the solemn investing 
of the bishop with gloves in the most an- 
cient Ordinals, or in the Sarum Pontifical, 
orin Winchester, Bangor,and Exeter MSS., 
and he concludes that the rite was of late 
introduction in the English Church. 
Prscrwa. The word which signified 
originally “ a fish-pond ” came to mean in 
classical writers of the silver age a basin, 
or bath. In the early Latin Church it 
was employed as an equivalent for coAup- 
Bn épa, the Greek word for the baptiamal 
font. In the middle ages it was the 
common term for the amall niche in the 
wall on the Epistle side of the altar 
containing a perforated basin of stone, 
through which the water used in washing 
the priest’s hands was poured. Farlier in 
the middle ages the ablutions were also 
poured down the piseina. ere ae of 
medisval piscinse abound in old English 
churches. They are sometimes to be seen 
in modern Catholic churches. 
PLAIN CHANT! (cantus firmus), 
1! It was intended to substitute this article 
for that in the body of the work ; and this wi 
be ultimately done; but for the present ths 
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rian, or Roman, or 
Choral Obant, is the distinctive song of 
the Church. It has been defined to Fe a 
grave, diatonic, unison melody, set to the 
rhythm of the words, without strictl 
measured time, and used by the Churc 
zn her sacred functions (Haberl’s ‘‘ Magis- 
ter Choralis,” translated by Donnelly, 
Ratisbon, 1877). This is perhaps as good 
a definition as can be assigned to a subject 
which, from its free spiritual nature, is 
hardly definable, however much we may 
describe certain of its leading characters, 
its structure and se. It is, in 
brief, the Church's song, the interpreter 
in melody of her spiritual prayer. And 
as prayer ia an utterance by the believing 
heart of the word of faith, according to 
the maxim /er supplicands ler credends, 80 
the chant, whichis the more solemn mode 
of liturgical prayer, owes to the faith its 
creation, its power, and just interpretation. 
Only when imbued with the faith will the 
human mind delight in it, and in propor- 
tion as it rids iteelf of the just govern- 
ment of the faith will it discard it. 

Ita leading characteristics concern (1) 
Melody; (2) Tone or Mode; (3) Rhythm. 

(1) The Obhurch authorises in her 
liturgy no other music than pure melody, 
which it assigns respectively to the ofhi- 
ciant, to the cantors, and to the choir. 
This last consists of a trained body of 
clerics, or of youths or men habited as 
elerics, occupying the choir or presby- 
terium, and having an integral part in all 
solemn rites and functions. The choir, as 
a part of the edifice, is normally in front 
of the altar and in face of the people, and 
those who occupy it are divided into two 
parts for alternate singing, one occupying 
the Epistle side, the other the Gospel side. 
In the act of singing the alternate choirs 
face each other, and both by position and 
training are the leaders of the congrega- 
tion. Whether the two choirs sing alter- 
nately or simultaneously, they sing always 
in unison or at the same pitch, Voices 
differing in pitch but singing concordantly, 
however beautiful the etlect, are in so far 
departing from the strict ecclesiastical 


chant; and even the accompaniment of the | figu 


organ does not enter into the Church’s 
conception of her song, or of ritual 
solemnity. To restrict the free melody of 
the choir by harmonic chords, whether of 
the voice or organ, however powerful on 
the feelings the effect may be, has in her 


eriginal article will be allowed to stand, 
oecauee to cancel it would have involved too 
dislocation of type. 


great a 
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ticn some element of incongruity 
with the just ideal of spiritual worship ; 
and whatever toleration or tacit ap roval 
she extends to instrumental or har 
monies is subject to the condition that 
her own ckant is not thereby despoiled 
of its supremacy of place ard honour. 
As to the character of her melody, it is at 
the same time recitative and meditative. 
It recites the word of the text and meda- 
tates upon it. Sometimes it proceeds 
with great despatch, as in the and 
sequences, assigning for the most part one 


note to each syllable; at others, ss in her © 


antiphons, it lingers upon the word, pour- 
ing out its meaning in rich melodies, 
based rhythmically upon ite syllables. 
In this way the Ohurch preserves the 
balance of her offices, accommodating her- 
self to the time and the spirit of the time; 
now, according to her spiritual mood, 
dwelling on the sacred word in sustained 
meditation, now carried forward in a 
rapid current of melodious iy In her 
offices there is never indecent hurry, 
never loss of time. 

(2) Tone or Mode.—In its tones the 
ecclesiastical chant is distinguished by 
great variety and adaptability. It was 
created for the purpose of being the 
vehicle of the Church's manifold prayer— 
manifold in the spiritual affections of her 
soul. Spiritual adoration, thankegiving, 
supplication, svrrow, joy, peace, hope, 
triumph—such triumph, that is, as is just 
in this valley of teare—find in her tones 
the apparatus provided for their solema 
expression. But bowever varied the 
tones, she is very simple and constant in 
her mode of using them. When once 
she has determined the tone which is 
suited to the mood of her spirit, she 
delivers the whcle antiplon, psalm, 
hymn, or other form of prayer, in that 
tone. The melody accommodates itself, 
indeed, to the word and phrase, but is 
always restrained by the tone from any 
mere word-painting, or distraction of her 
spirit from its leading affection. Oompsre 
with this the absence of any predominant 
tone in many of the compositions of 
red music, and the intention and 
practice of the Ohurch will be the more 
apparent. In the “Gloria,” for instance, 
the Church conceives of it as one whole— 
as one act of praise; in the “Oredo” it 
conceives of it as one act of faith. The 
mode once determined, the song of praise 
or righ raion on a its first inp path 
with grave beauty and undeviating 
to its accomplishment. But in many of 
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the compositions on the sane 
themes the “Gloria” and “Credo” are 
divided into parta so differently conceived, 
with such an absence of unity of tone, or 
such a blankness of tone, that no incon- 
gruity would be felt, or indeed is felt, in 
iecing together a “Gloria” or “ Credo” 
hom different authors, This is foreign 
to the Church's spirit. She is various in 
her tones, but constancy to a tone once 
chosen is a leading feature of her chant. 
(3) Rhythm.—The rhythm of the 
chant is the rhythm of eloquence—free, 
and not to be reduced to any artificial 
measure. There is a rhythm which is 
natural to the human voice. The accent 
of words is the outcome of it, and the 
charm of eloquence depends on it. Even 
the measured numbers of poetry are no 
substitute for it; for poetry itselt, to be 
eloquently declaimed, must forget its own 
measures to some degree, and yield itself 
to the natural accent, phrasing, and 
intonation of the apenker. Were any one, 
in declaiming the verses of a poet, to make 
the measures of the syllables prominent 
instead of following the rhythm ot voice 
suggested by the sense, he would be en- 
slaving the poetic idea to mere numbers 
—turning the master into the slave. It 
is this rhythm of eloquent pronunciation, 
depending on the accent of whe word, the 
balance of its syllables, the phrasing of 
the sentence, and the adjustment of sen- 
tences into one delivery of the whole 
intention of the soul, which is the basis 
of the rhythm of the chant. The longer 
meditative melodies ere assigned to the 
accented syllables—as is just, for on them 
is delivered the force of the word. The 
very derivation of the word “ accent” (ad 
= “to,” and cantus = “chant”) teaches 
how just this is. It is the syllable on 
which falls the rhythmical tctus or stroke 
of the voice, which is inseparable from 
speech, and grows in intensity and musical 
quality as the voice is raised into elo- 
quence. The rhythm of phrase is pre- 
served in plain chant by accommodating 
the separate breathings of the voice to the 
phrasing of the sentence, the end of the 
sentence being indicated by the pause of 
the melody on the final or one of the chief 
continals, while the close of the whole 
chant, according to a fixed canon, carries 
the voice back to its final or fundamental 
note. Ry all this it is by no means 
implied that vocal sound has not a natural 
rhythm of its own. As soon as the voice 
‘a kindled into the melody of song it is 
chy wwical, even though no intelligible 
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word is uttered, the rhythm then depend- 
ing on the rise and fall and turns of the 
melody, the pulsation of the breath, and 
the guidance of that sense of numbers 
which is ours by natural gift. Hence the 
prolonged pneumata or melodious breaths, 
which for the most part hang upon the 
accented syllable, must be rhythmically 
rendered. Sometimes these neumes or 
breathings are hung to the last syllable, 
when they do not so much lend force to 
the word as express the lingering delight 
of the soul once attuned to a divine 
thought. Wherever they occur, they 
must be interpreted rhythmically. 

Structure —The modes or tones are all 
founded on the diatonic scale, or natural 
succession of seven notes completed b 
the octave, It consists of two tetracho 
or semes of rour notes, placed one above 
the other at the interval of a tone, each 
comprising two full tones and a half-tone, 
so that the whole scale comprises five tones 
and two semitones, According to this use 
of the term, “tone” no longer signifies 
a mode of chant, but simply one full step 
of the voice up or down the natural scale 
or ladder of sound, which scale, because 
it proceeds chiefly by tonea, is called 
“diatonic,” to distinguish it from the 
highly embellished or chromatic scale 
which proceeds by semitones. Calling 
the seven different notes by the names 
ordinarily in use, the diatonic scale may 
therefore be represented thus: do.... 
TO see ea M.. fa... 08... 
~ es... do, But whereas the natural 
octave or succession of eight notes begins 
with do, the first mode or tone of the 
Church begins on re, and consists of the 
octave from re to re; and we have only 
to sing this scale from re to re, keeping 
the half tone between mi and fa and # 
and do, to discover something of the prao- 
tical meaning of an ecclesiastical mode. 
It will be at once apparent that the posi- 
tion of the semitones in the octave of 
sound has a determining power upon its 
character. It is this relative position of 
the cemitones which is the first constituent 
cause of tone or mode, 

The octave of ecound, moreover, 
divides itaelf naturally into a perfect fifth 
— tones and a half) and a perfect 
ourth (two tones and a half), and the 
observance of this is the second con- 
stituent cause of mode. The first mode 
has ite fifth from re to /a, and its fourth 
from Ja to re, being constructed thus: re 


ee +0. bs, be 
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re is the fundamental note, and because a 
complete descant within the mode natu- 
rally ends on it, it is called the final. 

‘The note second in importance to the 
final, but bearing more of the burden of 
the melody, is the dominant or ruling 
note. In the authentic modes it is the 
fifth above the final, and in the first mode 
is therefore Jc. On this note all mere 
recitation is made, and it may on this 
account be called the reciting note, It is 
prominent in the modulation of the 
melody, and in ita power is found the 
third constituent of mode. ‘There are 
also confinal notes, on which by prefer- 
ence each mode finishes the different 

hrasings of the melody, and these, there- 
fore, are a fourth constituent of mode. 

The second tone is closely related to 
the first, but with a very distinct cha- 
racter. It is constructed on the same final 
re, by reversing the relation as to pitch 
of the fifth and fourth, and changing the 
dominant to the third below the domi- 
nant of the first. It is therefore con- 
structed thus: la....4.. do 
a. ee ee. a 
la, and has for its dominant ft The 
close relation between the first and 
second modes is at once apparent. How- 
ever different in character, they form an 
allied pair, and transition from one to the 
other is natural. Sometimes a chant 
cumprises both, using the fourth above as 
well as the fourth below the fifth, and is 
then said to be in the mixed tone of the 
first and second. This will suffice to 
show what is the construction of all the 
modes, or tones, for they run in pairs, 
similarly formed and allied, both as re- 
gards final, dominant, and the relation as 
to pitch of the fifth and fourth. For just 
as the first and second are constructed 
on re, the third and fourth are con- 
structed on ms, the fifth and sixth on fay 
the seventh and eighth on sof, These four 
pairs, of which the first of each is called the 
authentic, the second the plagal, make up 
the eight grand tones of the Church. 
The others—namely the ninth and tenth 
ee on la, the sae or 
twelfth on «e (existi r 0 
theoretically because rae fifth and 
fourth are not perfect), and the thirteenth 
and fourteenth on do—are of later intro- 
duction. 

Let this suffice about the structure of 
the modes. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the full character of plain 
ehant is to be learnt by the study of its 
structure alone The mode of treatment 
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of the several tones has been handed 
down in the Church from time imme- 
morial in melodies which have sprung 
from the minds of saints, not idly exer- 
cising themselves in songs, but singi 
from the inspiration of the Spirit of God. 
Notation.—The next point to be con- 
sidered is notation. The admirable sys- 
tem of writing music now in use was 
originated in the study of plain chant. 
By a happy invention the ladder or acale 
of sound is represented to the eye by 
a pictorial ladder of four rounds or ste 
which are indefinitely prolonged. 8 
escheat eagelee: wi Sains 
el lines seven 8, Correspon 
in number to the seven different notes of 
the octave, and if any one of these is 
defined by having assigned to it the pitch 
and name of one of the sounda of the 
octave, forthwith all the rest have re- 
oeived their pitch and name, This is 
done by means of two signs, called clefs— 
(i.e. keys)—namely R and the former 


of which represents do, the latter fa. It 
is evident that the ground for selecti 
for indication these two sounds, an 
leaving the reat to be inferred from them, 
is that ei point out the semitones, the 
position of which is the distinguish 
character of the modes. They are 

one at a time, according as it is more 
convenient to the mode to point out the 
upper or lower semitone; and they are 
sufficient for this purpose without any 
other sign, because thes may be affixed to 
one or another line according to the com- 
pass of the melody. When the repre- 
sentative power of the grades of the 
ladder or stave has been thus determined, 
the succession of notes in the melody caa 
be indicated by setting each note in ite 
own 8. 

e signs of these notes are three: a 
square note @, which is called the bdreus, 
breve, or short note; a square note with 
a tail § which is called longa, or the long 


note, and a diamond-shaped note @, which 
is called the semsbrevis, or semibreve. They 
have no measured value; the sense of the 
words and ae spirit of the office and the 
season, or other reasons, now suggesting 
that the current of the melody should be 
brisk, now pre They have only a 
relative value, and that not so fixed as to 
be measurable. The only law that can 
be given is that the breve has the value 
its own syllable has when rhetorically 
pronounced ; that the long note is longer 
than the breve, and the semibreve shorter. 
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This last is especially used in the de- 
soending series of short notes, called 

ing notes, which bind together the 
R foreat limbs of the prolouged breath- 
ings or neumes. Theso ere the only 
notes used; but besides these a very 
valuable aid is fabs to the singer by 
writing compactly ai har the notes 
which belong to one syllable, and another 
by marking off the phrases of the melody 
by perpendicular bars. 

Histor y.—To know the history of the 
chant is a powerful help to understand its 
value. 

It is impossible not to believe that 
there is a continuity of song from the 
liturgy of the Church of the Old Testa- 
ment to that of the New. The Apostles 
sang the psalms, both as members of the 
Jewish Church and founders of the 
Christian Church, and with the text the 
chant must have been preserved. As, 
moreover, the psalms are bound up with 
every part of the liturgy of the Catholie 
Church, we may safely argue that the 
ancient psalm chanta are interwoven in 
its melodies. Moreover, psalms and 
antiphons make up the greater part 
of liturgical song, forming a consider- 
able part even of the chant of the Maas, 
and as they form one whole, it would 
seem that the highly modulated anti- 
phon is second in order of origin to the 
simpler melodies of the psalms. 

As soon as the Church was free from 
the Roman persecutions, we find her 
occupied in establishing due form and 
aniformity in the liturgy. Pope Dama- 
sus (366-884) ordained that the psalms 
should be chanted by alternate choirs, 
and that to each should be added the 
Gloria Patri. St. Ambrose, bishop of 
Milan (874-397), shares with St. Gregory 
the glory of being the founder of the 

stem of Church melody. To him are 
ue the four authentic modes, which he 
adapted to the needs of the liturzy from 
the system of tetrachords used by the 
Greeks. To him also is due a mode of 
chanting known in history as the Am- 
brosian Chant, to which St. Augustine 
alludes in his ‘‘ Confessions.” “ ‘The hymns 
and songs O my God, and the sweet 
chant of Thy Church stirred and pene- 
trated my being. The voices streamed 
upon my ears and caused truth to flow 
into my heart; from whose fount the 
feelings came welling up. I ended at 
last in a flood of tears.” But it is St. 
Gregory the Great, Pope from a.p. 


600 to 604, who is repute 
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author of the system of ecclesiastical 
chant. Heso developed and perfected it, 
that from his time it has borne the name 
Gregorian. To him is ascribed the 
discovery of the octave as the naturally 
complete succession of sounds. Of the 
fifteen notes used by the Greeks as the 
basis of their system of tetrachords, he 
saw that after the first seven they were 
ony repetitions of the preceding at a 
higher pitch, and by calling these seven 
by the first seven letters of the alphabet, 
repeating the letters for the next seven, 
he fixed for ever the true groundwork of 
all music. He Farsi the work of St. 
Ambrose by ad to each of the authen- 
tic modes the allied mode which runs 
side by side with it, and is therefore 
called plagal. He adopted a simplified 
manner of notation, consisting of dots, 
curves, strokes, and combinations of 
them, placed above the words at various 
distances, called Neumata or Nota Roe 
mana, To us the system is exceedingly 
complex, no less than twenty-eight of 
these easily confounded signs being 
enumerated and explained in “ Die 
Sangerschule S. Gallens” (Einsiedeln, 
1858), taken from the famous MS. at 
S. Gall, reputed to be a copy of St. 
Gregory’s “Antiphonarium ”; ‘and only a 
persistent tradition and constant teaching 
could have preserved the Gregorian 
chants till the advent of a better nota- 
tion. This “ Antiphonarium” was St. 
Gregory’s great work in this field. It 
was the t publication under the 
authority of Rome of the Catholic 
liturgical chant, and was chained to the 
altar of St. Peter's, that it might be 
referred to on all occasions as the true 
exemplar. It consisted of a collection of 
the existing chants, corrected and im- 
proved by St. Gregory, many new ones 
of his own inspiration, and the method of 
using them. John the Deacon, writing 
in the ninth century, tells us that St. 
Gregory “ examined the tones, measures, 
moods, and notes most suitable to the 
majesty of the Ohurch, and formed that 
ecclesiastical music, so grave and edif ying, 
which at present is called Gregorian.” 
It was in the latter part of the eighth and 
beginning of the ninth century that the 
modes founded on Ja and do were intro- 
duced. Charlemagne, who laboured for 
the diffusion of the Roman chant 
throughout the West, would not at first 
admit of them, but after questioni 
and discussion they obtained a li 

place. With these the system of 
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rian Chant was complete as we now 
cave it. But in spite of the constancy of 
traditional teaching, the notation was too 
indefinite to preserve it in its integrity, 
and the sense of this gradually led to the 
formation of the stave. The introduction 
of one line is due to Hucbald, a Flemish 
monk of St. Amand, who died about 
B30 a.p. A second was shortly added, 
perhaps indeed by the same hand. Of 
these one represented fa, and was coloured 
red, the aise do, and was coloured 
yellow. How much these would facili- 
tate the interpretation of the neumata of 
St. Gregory is apparent. But it was 
reserved for Guido d’Arezzo, a Benedic- 
tine monk of the convent of Pomposa, 
near Ravenna, to perfect the notation. 
He framed the stave of four lines with 
its moveable clefs as we have it now, and 
proved the immense utility af the inven- 
tion by teaching Pope John XIX. (1024- 
1033), to sing a chant before unknown 
to him in one lesson. Ile also has the 
eredit of having originated our present 
names for the first six notes of the octave, 
pamely u/, re, mt, fa, sol, la. St was 
added afterwards, and some countries, 
following the Italians, have substituted 
do for ut. These names are taken from 
the Vesper hymn of the Feast of St. John 
the Baptist. 


Ut queant Jaxis, resonare fibris 

Mira gestorum famuli tuorum, 

Solve polluti /abii reatum, 
Sancte Jvannes, 


being the first svllables of the words, 
commencing each half-verse and rising in 
pitch gradually according to the natural 
ascent of the octave. 

Guido, however, departed from the 
principles of the tetrachord and octave for 
a system of hexachords, or series of six 
notes, using for his system the variable 
character of # before explained, and 
introducing a note lower than the A of 
the preceding m. This note he 
called gamma, and as it represented wé 
in his hexachord system mutations, 
the word Gamut arose. His system 
happily did not endure, but after St. 
Gregory there is no name in higher 
honour for services rendered to the chant 
than that of Guido d’Arezzo. From his 
time there was no fear that the Gregorian 
melodies would pass into dap aad | 
forgetfulness, because the pitch of 
nete could be precisely written down, 
whatever their shape. The shape of the 
motes pow in use is of later origin. i 
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in brief, is the history of the chant til 
the time when it was complete in struo- 
tural development, notation, and theory. 
Thenceforward the spirit of the legislation 
of the Church in respect of it has been to 
preserve it in its integrity. By the arx- 
teenth century it had s in the 
common relaxation and disfi ent, the 
causes of the evil being (1) the use of 
measured rhythm, depending on the deat 
of hand or foot; (2) the introduction of 
counterpoint or harmony with its seduc- 
tive beauty; (3) the mingling in the 
liturgy of popular worldly music, both 
vocal and instrumental, In these ways 
its melodic simplicity and spiritual power 
were diminished, and the Ch &8- 


sembled at Trent, for the amo 
others of the felormation or discialing 
waa sensible of the need of it in her 
chant. The necessary genius was pro- 
vided by Providence in Palestrina and 
his pupil Guidetti, and in 1582 appeared 
the tirst printed monument of this work of 
reform —namely, the “ Directorium Chori” 
of Guidetti. Its greatest monument, the 
“ Graduale Romanum,” printed by com- 
mand of Paul V. at the Medicman press 
in 1614, is an abiding memorial of Pales- 
trina’s Christian fame, though issued 
twenty years after his death. To him 
belongs the double glory of restoring the 
chant to its former grand and simple 
beauty, and of exhibiting contrapuntal 
or harmonised music as the vehicle of 
Christian thought in such marvellous 
pow as to secure for it toleration in the 
turgy. In the liturgical reform set on 
foot by Pius IX. for the establishment of 
uniformity in the Roman chant, and 
being continued under the present 
Supreme Pontiff Leo XIII, the com- 
mission to whom the work of revision 
was assigned republished after matured 
labours the Medicwan edition of the 
“Gradual,” adding the chants of the 
new Offices instituted since its first 
issue. These new chants are due te 
the Rev. Francis Xavier Haberl, Master 
of the Oathedral Ohoir of Ratisbon. 
The printer deputed by the Holy 
See is Pustet of Ratisbon, who, acting 
under the Sacred Co ion of Rites 
and the aforesaid commission, has almost 
completed the publication of the many 
different books of the chant. It is 
an immense work, admirably executed 
under high commendations from Pius 


IX, and Leo XIII. Decree eof 
is Grecd’ Ccmerasiion Asal’ a, 


This, 1888), 
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It remains to distinguish plain chant 
from modern figured music. 

The Church's duty is to reform and 
spiritualise the natural faculties, the 
musical as much as any other. The dis 
covery of the natural octave belongs to 
her, but her use of it is most significant. 
The most natural succession of notes is in 
her thirteenth tone, but this is the last 
-she adopted, and then only with reluc- 
tance, and the affection for this tone 
marks the transition of the musical art 
to the modern secular style, in which 
this tone is almost exclusively used. It 
is the major mode of modern music. Its 
minor mode, which is used integrall 
only in the descending scale, is the jrinth 
tone of the Church, which again was 
admitted to liturgical rank only with 
reluctance. And it would seem that a 
divine instinct was the cause of her 
misgiving, for the work she continually 
has in hand to keep the liturgical chant 
pure is owing to the intrusion into the 
choir of a music repugnant to her spirit, 
but springing out of these latest of her 
ton . 


eB. 

But the chief difference of modern 
or figured music from plain chant lies in 
the rhythm. It is called Cantus mensura- 
bilts, because the rhythm of the word 
is abandoned for an external standard 
capable of exact measurement. The 
regular beat of the hand or foot is sub- 
stituted for the free pulsations of the 
intelligent and eloquent voice ; and, speak- 
ing for tke present only of melody, it is 
clear that this means a subordination of 
the word toa music conceived indepen- 
dently of it. The bars no longer point 
out the pauses suited to the eloquent 
pronunciation of the word, but indicate 
the close of one set of beats. In conse- 
quence, not only the melody but the word 
sung is made subservient to an external 
standard, and the singer must give his 
first attention to this instead of following 
his inward sense. Hence it would be 
repugnant to the lowest Catholic intelli- 
gence that a priest in the Mass, when he 
should be m the highest mood of prayer, 
should sing a music thus reducible to a 
measure of beats. And even in secular 
music it is recognised that the highest 
exponents of the author’s mind must 
exercise a certain freedom of interpre- 
tation as to measure. Music, indeed, 
founded on an external standard cannot 


be distinctly Waa But it may be 
sentimental and imaginative, and herein 


dies ite distinctive difference. In its 
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influence over the sensible f and 
in the appeal it makes to the imagination 
is its power, and by this should be 
estimated its due place in the liturgy. 
While, for instance, the Church, with 
directness of aim, makes a spiritual act 
of faith in the crucifixion, passion, death, 
and burial of our Lord, merely fixing tha 
tone and building the melody on the 
rhythm of the word, figured music 
makes elaborate pictures in music of the 
sadness, darkness, horror, or other sensible 
adjunct of the scene of the crucifixion. 
How far and in what way the sentiment 
and imagination may be justly used in 
music for religious purposes is matter for 
discussion. But arguing from our Lord’s 
use of them in speech, it seems sound to 
conclude that they are at best a prepara- 
tion for the spiritual, and that adequate 
interpretation of the word of faith, which 
is essentially spiritual, cannot be made 
through them. 

That constituent of figured music on 
which its title figured depends, is the use 
of counterpoint or harmony. This has a 
powerful effect upon the sentiment, and 
certainly has not the same repugnance to 
the spiritual as the measured beat has. 
But it must, unless it were of the simplest 
kind, restrict the free course of the melody 
by the necessity of allowing other voices 
of differing sound to keep up concordantly 
with it, and the Church shows nv dispo- 
sition to admit that it is any help to the 
interpretation of her spiritual word. 
Even to a skilled organist, where there is 
only question of instrumental harmonies, 
it is no easy task to accompany the chant 
when rendered with free and intelligent 
delivery by a trained choir, and to en- 
deavour to harmonise throughout is only 
to oppress the voice and hamper the 
melody. 

To listen to Rome, in music as in 
other matters, would be for the advance- 
ment of art. She isthe Magistra Fidei, 
and therefore she is the source and 
mistress of the chant, which is the inter- 

retative song of the word of faith. 

hrough the exercise of this function she 
has become the founder of the art of song 
and the science of music. How studious 
she has been of the chant, how carefully 
she has estimated ita tones and properties, 
noted the force of different intervals, 
classified the various melodious turns of 
the voice, discriminated what is effeminate 
and trivial in song from what is worthy 
and just, and how in labouring to give 
expression to her spiritual mind she 
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founded che natural science of music, and 
the art of song, becomes the more ap- 

rent the deeper we investigate; while 
it ia at the same time impressed upon the 
mind that the main cause of the aber- 
rations in ecclesiastical chant which call 
for repeated monitions from popes and 
bishops is, that the science of it has been 
allowed to fall into decay in proportion 
as figured music has become diffused. 
Of necessity, some training in this music 
is received by every one in civilised 
countries. Our choirs are usually made 
up of elements whose very qualification 
is that they have some knowledge of it. 
What more natural than that they should 
sing what they know, and like what they 
can do? ITferein is their standard of 
judgment, and they are thereby untitted 
and indisposed to render the spiritual 
chant of the Church. When, in music as 
in faith, the word of Rome is held de- 
cisive and forthwith obeyed, there will be 
in it progress and expansion without 
decay. 

PURIFICATION, as distinct from 


ablution, is the pouring of wine into the. 


chalice after the priest’s communion, the 
wine being drunk by the priest. This 
purification is not of ancient date. 
“ Liturgical writers,” Bays Le Brun (“ Ex- 
plication de la Messe,” P. v. a. 9, §3), 
down to the treatise on the mysteries by 
Cardinal Lothair, afterwards Pope, under 
the name of Innocent ILL, at the end of 
the twelfth century, simply note that the 
priest washes his hands, that the water 
was thrown into a clean and decent place, 
called the piscina, and that [the water| 
used to wash the chalice was thrown into 
the same place.” But Innocent IIL, fifteen 
or sixteen years after writing his treatise 
“Te Mysteriis,” laid it down that the 
priest should always use wine to purify 
the chalice, and drink it, unless he was 
going to say another Mass. 
PURIFICATION oY THE 
BLESSED wirrerm. The Levitical 
law (Lev. xii. 2 seg.) declared women 
unclean for seven days after the birth of 
a male child; it excluded them from the 
sanctuary for thirty-three days more; on 
the fortieth they had to appear in thie 
temple and to offer a lamb one year old 
for a holocaust and a young pigeon or 
turtle-dove as a sin-offering. In the case 
of the poor it was enough to offer two 
turtle-doves or young pigeons, one as a 
holocaust and the other as a sin-offering. 
The Bleased Virgin was not bound by this 
law, since the child born of her was con- 
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ceived by the Holy Ghost (see Levit. xii. 2 
and St. Thomas ‘ Summa,” IT. xxxvii. 4). 
But her divine Son subjected himself to 
the burdens of the law that He might set 
His seal to ite divine origin, remove occa- 
sion of cavil, and leave us an example of 
humility, and similar motives no doubt 
induced the Virgin herself to undergo the 
rite of purification. Itis this event which 
the Church celebrates in the feast which 
bears that name. and is kept for a reason 
virtually given already on the fortieth da 
after Christmas, ¢.e. Febr 2. : 
however, we turn to the Mass for theday, 
we find no less prominence given to two 
other events which were simultaneous with 
the purification. Candles are blessed and 
carried in procession to remind us how the 
holy old man Simeon met our Lord, took 
Him in his arms, and declared Him the light 
ofthe Gentilesand theglory ofIsrael. Next, 
in the collect, epistle, and the gospel there 
are marked references to the fret that our 
Lord was at the same time presented in 
the temple before God and redeemed with 
five holy shekels (Luc. xii. 22, ef. Exod. 
xill. 2; Num. viii. 16, xviii. 15). Indeed, 
these two latter incidents are more pro- 
minent in the Mass and office than that of 
the Blessed Virgin’s purification, and it is 
noteworthy that the preface in the Mase 
is the same as that of Christmas, not the 
one which is proper to the feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin. The Greeks number the 
festival nmongst those of our Lord, and 
call it Uravrn, Uraravrh, te. the meeting 
of Christ with Simeon and Anna. The 
old Latin title “ occursus*” “ obviatio” 
points in the same direction. So Bede 
calls it “Oblatio Christi ad templum,” and 
in the Ambrosian rite it is still reckoned 
among the solemnities of our Lord’s life 
On the other hand, the name in the Roman 
Misgal and Breviary, vis. “ Purificatia 
B.V.M.,” stamps it as a feast of the Blessed 
Virgin. The English name Candlemas 
refers, of course, to the candles blessed 
and carried in procession before Mass. 
We have the first certain traces of the 
observance in the East. No Father ol 
the first five centuries mentions it, for the 
homily of Methodius on the feast is pro- 
bably due to Methodius of Oonstantinople 
in the ninth century, and in any case is 
certainly not by Methodius of Tyre, who 
lived at the end of the third. Similar 
homilies attributed to Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Amphilochius and Gregory Nyssen are 
admitted on all hands to be spurious, In 
the year 543, saya Fleury (‘‘H. E.” liv, 
xxxili. 7), “they began to celebrate af 
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Constantinople the feast ot the Purification, 
samed by the Greeks Hypapante,” and he 
refers to the notes of Baronius on the 
martyrology for February 2. Fleury’s 
statement is undoubtedly accurate. But 
there is nothing incredible in that of 
Cedrenus that there was a local cele- 
bration at Antioch begun under the 
Emperor Justin in 526, while Tillemont 
ae tom. 1, note 7 on the life of 
ist) infers from a passage in the life of 
the abbot Theodosius that the day was 
kept in the Church of Jerusalem as ear! 
as the middle of the fifth century. e 
cannot say for certain when it was intro- 
duced in the West, and the conjecture of 
Baronius that Pope Gelasius, who abolished 
the heathen festival of the Lupercalia inthe 
monthof February, persuaded the people to 
accept the feast of Ht Purificntion instead, 
is only a conjecture and not a very pro- 
bable one. Be that as it may, we have 
evidence that the feast was known to 
Bede (“De Rat. Temp.” cap. 13), who 
died in 735. It is, moreover, mentioned 
in the sacramentary of St. Gregory and in 
the capitularies of Charlemagne (in the 
latter under the modern title, Purificatio 
S. Maris; see Thomassin, “ Traité des 
Feastes,” liv. a ch. 11), and after that time 
it was clearly recognised everywhere. 
The candles bonus in procession tnd held 
in the hand at Mass are spoken of by 


Rede, loc, ett., and by St. ee ‘‘Hom, 
ti. in die Purificationis 8. Maris ”), who 


9 
was bishop of Noyon from . On 
the other hand: it does not seem possible 
to trace the rite for the bleseing of the 

eandles beyond the eleventh century. 
ROTA ROMANA. A _ tribunal 
within the Ouria Romana, “ formerly the 
supreme court of justice in the Church, 
and the universal court of appeal.”' It 
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was instituted by John XXUI. in 1826, and 
reculated by Sixtus 1V. and Benedict 
XIV. It is of less importance now than 
formerly, because the spiritual causes | 
of foreign countries, which used to 
brought before it, are now usually tried 
and settled on the spot by judges dele- 
gated by the Holy See. [DELEGATION. j 

The assembled court, or Plenum, of 
the Rota, consists of twelve members, 
called Auditors, presided over by a Dean. 
It is divided into two colleges or senates. 
One of these was, before 1870, the court 
of second instance for civil suits which 
had been originally tried in the local 
courts of Rome, Perugia, Spoleto, and 
other towns of the ecclesiastical state. 
The other was the court of third instance, 
that is, of final appeal, for suits comin 
from—l, The appeal courts (second in- 
stance) of the Papal States; 2. All spiri- 
tual courts, in the secular affairs belongi 
to their competence; 3. The Rota itee 
deciding in the second instance. 

The explanation of the name is said 
to be (Ducange) that the marble floor of 
the chamber in which the Rota used to 
sit was designed so as to exhibit the 
appearance of a wheel. 

The Auditors, in Pleno, sit in a fixed 
order on either hand of the Dean, the 
junior member, No. 12, being exactly 
opposite him. In any case coming before 

e Rota on appeal, the appesling party 
can select any auditor at discretion, to be 
the “ Referendary” or presiding judge. 
The Referendary so chosen, and the four 
auditors sitting next to him in Pleno, on 
the left hand, form the senate for the 
trial of the case. ete “ Decisions of the 
Rota,” owing to their importance as pre- 
cedents, have been frequently peblished. 
(Wetser and Welte.) 
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ALEXIAN BROTHERS, OR |priesthood. Ita first house was in the 
CELLITES. During the fearful plague | parish of St. Basil, among the mountains 
which raged all over Eurepe at one time | of the Vivarais, whence its name. For 
in the fourteenth century this brother- | a number of years it was a free associa~ 
hood was organized by Louis de Bour-; tion until Mgr. Guibert, then Bishop of 
bon, Prince-Bishop of Liege, for the; Viviers, with the help of its superiors, 
eare of hospitals for men, The first; devised a new constitution, which was 
rules for the government of the Alexian, approved by the Holy See. Its mem- 
Brothers, drawn up in 1469, were ap-} bers take the four solemn vows of 
proved by successive popes, and again | poverty, chastity, obedience, and sta- 
confirmed, with all the privileges hither- | bility. The mother-house of the Basi- 
to accorded the Brothers, by Pope Pius | lians is at Annonay (Ardéche), France, 
IX. in 1870. The Alexian Brothers! and they have houses in France, Eng- 
came to the United States in 1867, and; land, Africa, and two in Canada, St. 
the following year opened a hospital in, Michael’s College, Torunto, and <As- 
Chicago, which was destroyed in the, sumption College, Sandwich. 
great conflagration of 1571, but  re- CHARITY (IRISH), SISTERS OF. 
built the next year. In 1869 the Bro- | This sisterhood was founded in Dublin 
thers opened a tine hospital in St. Louis, | in 1815, with the approbation and as- 
to which they added a departinent for | sistance of Archbishop Murray, by Mary 
the insane in 1879. In tssu the founda-! Frances Aikenhead, who, In company 
tions were laid in Oshkosh, Wis. of} with another Trish lady, had made her 
another hospital, to be finished aad | novitiate at the York convent ef the 
opened for use in Iss4. The Alexian} Institute of the Blessed Virgin in order 
Brothers have pay and free patients in! to fit herself for the religious life and 
their hospitals, all the Hicome from | for the organization of the new society. 
those who pay being used for the main- | It differs in several respects from the 
tenance of the indigent patients, the) French Sisters of Charity, these last 
Brothers depending altogether on the, following the rule drawn up for them 
charity of the public for the support | by St. Vincent de Paul, while the Irish 
of their institutions, Patients of all| sisterhood follows a moditication of the 
creeds or none are received alike, for/rule of St. Ignatius. It has many 
the sake of Jesus Christ, and every- | houses, orphanages, asylums, hospitals, 
thing that sanitary science or the skill | schools, ete, in Ireland and in the 
of physicians and surgeons of repute! Lritish colonies. 
can do is made use of fur the care or CHARITY, SISTERS OF OF THE 
relief of disease or physical injuries.| BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. Inthe 
The American novitiate of this excel-| year 1833, the year before the Holy 
lent community is attached to the) Sce’s approbation of the Irish Sisters 
Alexian Hospital in Chicago. of Charity, five young ladies, who had 

BASIL (ST.), PRIESTS OF, OR| found difficulties in an attempt to live 
BASILIANS. This society has no}in community in Dublin, came to the 
connection or relation whatever with) United States by the advice of their 
the ancient rule of St. Basil or its) spiritual director and reached Philadel- 
monks. It originated in the vear 1800! phia, where they fell to.the charge of 
with Archbishop Davian, of Vienne, in| Father T. J. Donaghoe. He employed 
France, who established it to curry on, them in his parish schools of St. 
preparatory colleges and seminaries for | Michael’s. Recruits soon joined the 
the education of young men four the! new community, which lived under 
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very simple rules, aiming above all at 
perfection in observing the Ten Com- 
mandments of God and the Command- 
ments of the Church. In 1834 the Sis- 
ters were thanked by the City Council of 
Philadelphia for their devotion to the 
victims of the cholera. But the very 
same year a bitter anti-Catholic agita- 
tion was begun by many Protestant 
clergymen, some of them of Yale and 
Princeton. This was aggravated by 
the Rev. Lyman Beecher, whose incen- 
diary sermons brought about the de- 
struction of the Ursuline Convent in 
Boston that year. This all culminated 
in the Native-American excitement of 
1844, wher an anti-Catholic mob in 
Philadelphia marched with fifes and 
drums upon St. Michael's Chureh and 
gave it and the Sisters’ house to the 
flames. Nor did their cruel bigotry end 
there, as is well known. Fortunately, 
however, the Sisters, though they still 
held the right to the house, had six 
months before left} Philadelphia for 
Dubuque, Iowa, on the invitation of 
Bishop Loras. With the money grudg- 
ingly paid them by the city of Philadel- 
phia, for the work of its mob, the Sis- 
ters erected St. Joseph’s Convent and 
& novitiate on the prairie eight miles 
from Dubuque, and in Dubuque itself 
they found immediate employment. 
nursing cholera patients. But all their 
buildings were again burnt down by an 
incendiary. Yet the Sisters persevered 
under the advice of Father Donaghoe, 
their founder, who had aecompanied 
them to Towa, and who remained as 
their spiritual adviser until his death in 
1869, The constitution of the sister- 
hood, having undergone some necessary 
revision, was approved by the Toly 
See in 1875. The Sisters of Charity 
B. V. M. now have charge of boarding 
and parish schools in the dioceses of 
Dubuque, Davenport, Chicago, Peoria, 
and La Crosse. The mother-house and 
novitiate remain, where first established, 
at St. Joseph’s, near Dubuque. 
CHARITY, SISTHBRS OF, OF 
NAZARETH. A sisterhood whose ob- 
jects are similar to those of the Sisters 
of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul—the 
charge of hospitals, asylums, refuges, 
etc., as well as of parish and boarding 
schools. Its mother-house and novi- 
tiate is near Bardstown, Ky., where the 
sisterhood was founded in 1812 by Fa- 
ther John Baptist David, afterwards 
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bishop of Bardstown, a see later trans- 
ferred to Louisville. The communities 
of these Sisters are all south of the Ohio 
River, along the east of the Mississippi. 
During the Civil War these Sisters, as 
well as the Sisters of Charity of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul and the Sisters of Mercy 
and others, displayed an heroic charity, 
in the hospitals and on the battle-field, 
on both the Federal and Confederate 
sides. 

CHARITY, SISTHRS OF CHRIS- 
TIAN. This useful sisterhood began 
in a community established in 1849 at 
Paderborn, Germany, by Pauline Von 
Mallinckrodt, a sister of the distin- 
guished Catholic statesman, Hermann 
Von Mallinckrodt. At first its object 
was the care and instruction of little 
children of the working class while 
their mothers were at work, but after- 
wards its scope was widened so as to 
include most of the many labors of 
charity engaged in by the generality of 
modern sisterhoods. The first house 
of the Sisters of Christian Charity in 
the United States was opened in 1873, 
in New Orleans, by Mother Pauline 
herself, who the same year established 
the mother-house of the North Ameri- 
can province at Wilkeskarre, Pa. The 
mother-house of the South American 
provinee is at Valparaiso, Chili, where 
the Sisters since 1875 have flourishing 
conmnunities, as well as in Germany, 
selgium, and Bohemia. In the United 
States there are communities in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and Louisiana, en- 
gaged in the care of hospitals and or- 
phanages, or in the work of parish and 
boarding schools. 

HOLY OCROSS, CANONS REGU- 
LAR OF THE. These canons live 
in community and follow the rule of 
St. Augustine. They are not numerous 
now, and are to be found in the Aus- 
trian empire chiefly and in the Roman 
state. There seems to have been a 
house of these canons opened near Mil- 
waukee about 1850, but no trace of 
their existence anywhere now in the 
United States is to be found. They 
were formerly known as “Canons of 
the Holy Sepulchre,” because they origi- 
nated in the community of priests which 
was formed about the fourth century 
near that shrine, and held their place 
even under Meslem sway until driven 
out with other Christians in the thir- 
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teenth century. They wear a black 
habit with a double red cross, and are 
subject to a master-general, who resides 
at Rome. 

HOLY CROSS, CONGREGA- 
TION OF THE. In 1793 Father Du- 
jarié organized a community of brothers 
at Le Mans, in France, in ald of primary 
edueation, which had been suffering 
from the disorders of the time. They 
were called #* Brothers of St. Joseph.” 
In 1837 it was thought best to adinit 
priests to the society, which now as- 
sumed the name of the * Holy Cross,” 
and in its present form was approved 
in 18597 by the Tloly See. The con- 
gregation consists of priests and lay 
brothers, all engaged in teaching, or in 
the necessary manual or other Jabor 
connected with the maintenance = of 
schools and colleges, though the priests 
are sometimes occupied in parish work | 
also. In 1841 Father Sorin, with six | 
others of the congregation, arrived from 
France and established themselves in 
Indiana, where the mother-house now 
ig at the University of Notre Dame. | 
The congregation has charge of high- 
schools and parish-schools in several 
States of the Mississippi valley. 

HOLY CROSS, SISTERS OF 
THE. This sisterhood, which now 
numbers seven hundred members in the 
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and after a while removed to York, 
Where, In spite of many annoyances 
and dangers, the community has re- 
mained till now. The outbreak of the 
French Revolution caused a reaction 
among the ruling classes of England 
in favor of toleration of Catholics, 
and then the Sisters ventured, for the 
first tine in England, to wear the re- 
ligious habit openly. An_ off-shoot, 
‘** Loretto Abbey,” was founded in 1821 
at Rathfarnham, in Ireland, and from 
this Irish mother-house numerous colo- 
nies have gone out, founding convents 
in most of the British colonies, includ- 
ing Canada, The Sisters are principal- 
ly devoted to the care of voarding- 
schools, 

LORETTO, SISTERS OF; OR, 
FRIENDS OF MARY AT THE 
FOOT OF THE CROSS. A sister- 
hood founded in Kentucky in 1812 by 
Father Charles Nerinckx, one of the 
pioneer priests of that region. The 


lobject of the society, which now num- 


bers about five hundred members, is the 
instruction of girls, both in parish and 
boarding sehools. The mother-house 
is at Loretto, Marion Co., Ky., and 
there are convents and schools of these 
Sisters in Kentucky, Missouri, Alabama, 
Colorado, and New Mexico. 
MERCY, FATHERS OF. The 


United States, has its American mother- | name of a society of missionary priests 
house at Notre Dame, Ind., and was or-| founded in France in 1806 by Father 
ganized in France in 1884, to work inhar- | Jean Baptiste Rauzan. The society 
mony with the above-named congrega-|was introduced into the United States 
tion. It was introduced into the Uniyed|in 1842, when it took charge of the 
States in 1843, and its constitution was. French Church of St. Vincent de Paul 


approved by the Holy See in 1857. It | 
is engaged in teaching in parish and 
boarding schools, and is most numerous | 
in Indiana, Illinois, and in the diuvcese 
of Baltimore. 

LORETTO NUNS; OR, SISTERS 
OF THE INSTITUTE OF THH 
B.V.M. This society originated with 
some pious English ladies, exiles from 
their country on account of their re- 
livion, who formed themselves into a 
community at Munich, Bavaria, about 
1631. The “ English Virgins,” as they 
were popularly called, were not. tinally 
approved by the Holy See until 1703. 
In 1669 a colony of these Sisters re- 
‘urned to England and opened a con- 
vent in London, but on account of the 
persecution they lived with great cau- 
tion against any surprise from those 
who were seeking out priests and nuns, 


in New York City, which it has kept 
ever since. The novitiate of the so- 
ciety is in Brooklyn, N. Y., where it 
has also charge of a parish church. 
The work of the society in the United 
States has so far been limited to these 
two sister cities. 

NOTRE DAMB, SOHOOL SIS- 
TBRS OF. This sisterhood was estab- 
lished in France in 1598 by the Venerable 
Peter Fourrier for the education of 
girls, It was broken up during thie 
French Revolution, but was revived in 
the diocese of Ratisbon, in Bavaria, in 
1833 by Father Sebastian, with the ap- 
proval of the bishop. The sisterhood 
follows the rule of St. Augustine, with 
certain modifications suited to their 
special work and to the times. In 1847 
a small colony of the Sisters arrived in 
the United States from Bavaria and 
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was scttled in Milwaukee, where now SACRED HEART, RELIGIOUS 
is the mother-house of the Western] OF THE SOCIETY OF THE. This 
Province. The mother-house of the| admirable society, remarkable for its 
Eastern Province of the United States | rapid growth and still more for its great 
is at Govanstown, Md. The school dis- | services in the cause of Christian edu- 
cipline of these Sisters is excellent, and | cation, dates its origin from the first 
they have charge of more than one} year of this century. In the midst of 
hundred and fitty schools, mainly in the darkness which the Revolution of 
the northern Mississippi valley and in| 1789 had spread over France this in- 
Baltimore and its vicinity. stitute arose, like a divine light, to 

PRECIOUS BLOOD, MISSION- | vuide the daughters of the highest ranks 
ARIES OF THE. $ This ‘congregation | of European society in the paths of 
was founded in Italy in 1814 by Father | Christian virtue and to fill their minds 
Gaspar del Bufalo and was approved; with Christian knowledge. The name 
by the Holy See in 1820. Its object of the institute was chosen as a ten- 
primarily is preaching missions, and es-;der and touching reparation for the 
pecially in poor or neglected localities. | blasphemies which French infidelity 
It is under a director-general who re-| had heaped upon the Sacred Humanity, 
sides at Rome. In Is44 a colony are and to quicken and strengthen in the 
rived in the United States and opened | hearts of its pupils the faith of cen- 
its tirst house at Norwalk, Oluo. The, turies that froin that Sacred Humanity 
mother-house of the American province comes the knowledge that elevates, 
is at Carthagena, Ohio, to which is} blesses, and saves the world. In imita- 
attached a theological seminary for the tion of the Sacred Heart, the ruling, 
education of scholasties of fe congre- | distinctive spint of this com unity, 
gation only. They have charge. of now known and deservedly praised in 
parishes, and have altogether about) every quarter of the globe, is generous 
twenty houses, principally in Ohio, In- | self-devotion to the great work of 
diana, Missouri, and Tennessee. Christian education. The little band of 

PRECIOUS BLOOD, SISTERS four persons whom the founder, Fa- 
OF THE. This sisterhood, organized; ther Varin, of the Society of Jesus, 
in dependence on the above congre- | cathered to relay the foundations of 
gation, is occupied chietly with primary | higher Christian education in France, 
instruction. It was introduced into the | has grown and multiplied like the mus- 
United States in 1844.) The American’ tard-sced of the Gospel; God has won- 
province contains avout five laundred | derfully prospered their handiwork. 
members, with about twenty convents, | The early conviction of the first supe- 
in the same localities generally as those | rigress, Madame Barat—now numbered 
mentioned in the previous article. Thej among the beatitied of the Church— 
mother-house of the American province | that the Society of the Sacred Jleart 
is at Maria Stein, Mercer Co., Ohio. was destined, for God's glory, to em- 

SACRED HEART OF MARY, | brace the universe, has been realized. 
SISTERS OF. A congregation whic hi It now counts, according to the latest 
devotes itself, according to cireum-, catalogue, one hundred and thirteen 
stances, to any of the works of Chris- | houses and tive thousand members. In 
tian charity, orphanages, industrial; all the great cities of Europe—Paris, 
schools, asvluins for deaf-inutes, parish! Romine, Amiens, Beauvais, Lyons, Turin, 
and boarding schools, ete. It was! Florence, Vienna, Brussels, London, Dub- 
founded in 1848, at Béziers in Franc e, ! lin, and many other plac cs—these Ladies 
and was soon after introduced into the! of the Sacred Heart have established 
United States, its first establishment, | large, magniticent schools and are ren- 
now its mother-house, being at Ford- | dering incalculable services to religion. 
ham, in New York City, and its next! The first school of this society in this 
settlements being at Cleveland and Buf- | country was opened at St. Michael’s, near 
falo, to which three dioceses it seems New Orleans, in 1818. From this parent 
to be still limited in the United States. | root have sprung three vicariates in the 
Its rule is that of St. Augustine, and, in, United States, embracing twenty-four 
addition to the ordinary three vows, a; houses; the vicariate of Canada, em- 
vow of zeal is taken. The habit is’ bracing four convents; the vicariate of 
blue for the choir Sisters and black for; South America, numbering seven acade- 
the lay Sisters. ;iuies. The province of New Orleans 
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has lately opened a promising schoo] in 
the city of Mexico. Three years ago 
the convent at South St. Louis, Mo., 
sent a heroic band across the Pacific to 
educate the children of the settlers of 
New Zealand. The academies of the 
Sacred Heart at Manhattanville, New 


York City, Philadelphia, Torresdale, Pa., | the altar. 


Rochester, Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Kenwood near <Albany, St. 


leans, United States; Montreal and 
London, Canada, have won for them- 
selves an enviable reputation. The 
great, unsurpassed merits of their re- 
lizious and intellectual training are 
every Where recognized. 

SULPICIANS. Tlie name given to 
a society of priests who devote them- 
selves to tie care of theological 
seminaries and preparatory theological 
schools. In 1640 the island of Mon- 
treal was ceded to Father Jean Jacques 
Olier, parish-priest of St. Sulpice, Paris, 
and founder of the seminary attached 
to that church. This famous grant was 
confirmed in spirit in 1663 by a con- 
tract which transferred Montreal with 
all its seigniorial rights to the new 
seminary of St. Sulpice, then founded 


there and still one of the most con-. 
So- 


spicuons institutions of Montreal. 
that the Sulpicians are no strangers in 
North America. The mother-seminary 
of St. Sulpice, Paris, was formally 
opened in 1642, and from that day to 
this has been illustrious for its brilliant 


course of studies and for the learning | 


and piety of its graduates. It has 
served also as a model for diocesan 
seininaries everywhere. In 1791 some 
Sulpicians from the great Paris es- 
tablishment arrived in Baltimore and 
opened a seminary, since dignified as 
“St. Mary’s University.” This and its 
preparatory annex, St. Charles’ College, 
Ellicott City, arethe only foundations of 
the Sulpicians in the United States. 
[See SEMINARY. ] 

VIATEUR (ST.) PAROCHIAL 
CLERIOS OR CATECHISTS OF. 
This congregation was founded in 1828 


Louis, | religion. 
Chicago, Omaha, St. Charles, New Or-| be promoted to Sacred Orders. 


XAVERIAN BROTHERS. 


by Very Rev. Jean-Louis-Marie-Joseph 
Querbes, parish-priest of Vourles, near 
Lyons, France. Gregory XVI. solemnly 
erected it a congregation by a rescript 
dated Muay 31, 1839. The end of the 
institute is both the primary and higher 
education of youth and the service of 
The members, either priests 
or Brothers, take the three vows of 
Brothers duly qualified may 
Lay 
Brothers are employed in the temporal 
care of the different houses. 

In 1847 the Clerics of St. Viateur, 
at the invitation of Rt. Rev. Ignatins 


' Bourget, Bishop of Montreal, proceed- 


ed to Canada and opened a novitiate at 
Joliette, P,Q. They now direct in that 
“province about thirty houses, among 
which are: Johette College, Bourget 
College at Rigaud, and the Deaf and 
| Dumb Institution at Mile-End, Montreal. 
In 1864 the Canada Province establish- 
eda school at Bourbonnais Grove, IIL, 
where now stands St. Viateur’s College. 
In 1882 the new province of Bour- 
' bonnais was erectcd and a novitiate was 
iiinediitaly opened at the same place 
for the United States. In 1888 a de- 
tachment of priests and Brothers of this 
congregation started from Joliette to 
Baker City, Oregon, and now form a 
distinct province for the far West.—Sz¢. 
Viateur’s College, Bourbonnais Grore, 
Kankakee Co., Jil., is under the direc- 
tion of the Congregation of St. Viateur. 
It was founded in 1869, chartered in 
1874. It comprises the commereial, 
classical, philosophical, and theologi- 
cal courses. 

XAVIER (ST.), BROPHERS OF; 
OR, XAVERIAN BROTHERS. A 
congregation of teaching Brothers 
founded in 1839 in Belgium, at Bruges, 
and first introduced into the United 
States in 1854, when they were estab- 
lished at Louisville, Ky., where the 
Brothers have charge of a high-school 
and of several parish-schools, as also in 
Baltimore. The novitiate and mother- 
house is now at Carrollton, Md. 


APPENDIX C. 


ABBACOMITES. The abbacomites| especially requires this when the altar 
or abbates milites, count abbots or noble | is not entirely of stone, and the cloth is 
abbots, were lay intruders, to whom | generally known as antependium, from 
courts gave abbacies for pecuniary pro- | ante, before, and pendere, to hang. 
fit. Thus Bernard, the youngest of ANTISTES. A title frequently ap- 
Charles Martel’s six sons, was lay abbot! plied in ecclesiastical history, and in 
of Sithin or St. Quentin. Sons, daugh-| the prayers of the Church, to a prelate 
ters, wives, &c., were thus benetited | or bishop. 
before the time of Charlemagne, who, BAPTISM OF BBHLLS. (See 
however, effected a reform and made | BELLS. ] 
monasteries the seats of schools and BIRETTA. Another form of Brr- 
literature. In later days other princes, | RETTA (q. v.) It is worthy of note that 
claiming the right of investiture, rein-|the cap which the ancient Irish bard 
troduced similar abuses; secular priests | wore was called birredh, 
were often made commendatory abbots, CALOTH OR CALOTTH. The 

ABSTINENTS. A name given to} French name for the Zuchetto (q. v.), 
the Encratites, or Manichees, because of | very commonly used in English. 
their professed abstinence from wine, CATHOLIO CHIJROH IN THE 
Inarriage, ete. UNITED STATES, THH. I. Coro- 

AGNOETZ: [appenptm]. Besides} nat Periop (1500-1775).—Although 
those mentioned in the text, the dis-]| some writers have thought it probable 
ciples of Theophranius of Cappadocia, | that the North American continent was 
about 370, bore that name. He taught | first discovered by Irish navigators, no 
that God did not know everything, | authentic evidence of the fact has been 
and that he could acquire knowledge. | adduced. The tirst Europeans who are 
This error was revived by ‘the Socinians. | known to have touched the shores of 

ALTAR-CARDS. As mentioned; New England were Lief Ericson and 
under ALtar, the rubric requires that. an | Bjorn, who wintered in a fertile country 
aitar-curd be placed in the centre under | where they found wild vines growing 
the crucifix; custom has introduced two | and which they called Vinland. There, 
others, one on each side, the object of; on the shortest day, the sun remained 
ali three being to aid the priest's; nine hours above the horizon, a fact in- 
memory, should it fail at any time} dicating the latitude of Rhode Island, 
during the celebration of Mass, though | or the 41st parallel. This same country 
he is expected to have the prayers| of Vinland was visited in 1120 by Eric, 
committed to memory. The centre| Bishop of Garda, in Greenland, who 
card contains the “Gloria in excelsis,” | may therefore be called the forerunner 
the “ Credo,” ; the Offertory prayers, | by tive centuries of our earliest apostles, 
the ‘Qui pridie,” or beginning of the / In June, 1497, Giovanni Cabot, a Vene- 
Canon, the form of consecration, the | tian, discovered Labrador, and followed 
piers before Communion, and the! the coast from Cape Breton to Virginia, 
‘ Placeat,” or last prayer. That at the | at the very same time that the Floren- 
Epistle side contains the prayer said) tine pilot and cosmographer, Amerigo 
while putting the water into the chalice, Vespuect, was landing on the coast of 
and the ‘* Lavabo,” said at the washing | Honduras and exploring the continent 


of the fingers. The one at the Gospel | as far eastward, at least, as Florida.* 
side contains the Gospel of St. John. 

ANTEPENDIUM. As mentioned * This much mnet be admitted from the care- 
under ALTAR, & pallium, or frontal, ful study of Bartolozzi and others, who have 
varying in color according to the season, written about Vespucci. English and Americas 


r . hist i Ss, is 2 
is to be placed on thealtar. The rubric | to the ulabteious Florentine ae ee 
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In 1513 John Ponce de Leon, one’ between the Rockies and the Cascade 
of the companions of Columbus, in | Mountains. 


three ships and on Easter Sunday, 
April 2, called in Spanish “Pascua 
Florida,” came in sight of the 
southern coast of the United States, 
which, in honor of our Lord’s resur- 
rection, he called Florida. In 1521 
he sailed again with Dominican 
priests, landed in Florida, and began 
the conversion of the Indians. In 
June, 1525, the Spaniards coasted 


north, entered the Chesapeake, as- 


cended the James River and landed 
on the very spot where, years later, 
the English settlement of Jamestown 
was colonized. 

In 1538 Hernando de Soto sailed 
from Spain with twelve priests, eight 
ecclesiastics, four religious, and nearly 
a thousand men. Landing at Tampa 
Bay, they marched to Pensacola, 
thence to Savannah, and through the 
lands of the Cherokees to Mobile, 
from whence De Soto struck northwest 
till he discovered the Mississippi at 
Chickasaw Bluff. Going on, over the 
great prairies to the south of the Mis- 
souri, he pushed down the western 
valley of the Mississippi, where he 
died, May 21, 1542. During this 
terrible march most of the clergymen 
perished. His successor, Muscose, led 
the survivors to the settled parts of 
Mexico, through what is now Texas 
and New Mexico. 

De Mendoza, with Father Hon- 
oratus, advanced a thousand miles 
into the interior of the vast American 
continent, and visited the famed seven 
cities of the Pueblo Indians of Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Colorado. In the 
deserts of Utah he erected a cross, 
and then returned to report. April 
22, 1540, another expedition started 
north from Mexico. ‘They discovered 
the Grand Cafion of the Colorado 
River, the Casas Grandas (“ Great 
Houses”) of Arizona, the cliff dwell- 
ings of Colorado, the deserts of the 
Gila River, and explored the regions 


The Francisean Fathers of Mexico 
discovered Lower California, and in 
California proper they built their 
great missions for the conversion of 
the Indians. 


In 1633 Lord Baltimore, with his 
Catholic band, sailed in the Ark and 
the Dove, and founded Maryland. 
They declared the freedom of 
worship, which was later incorporated 
into the Constitution of the United 
States, at the request of Charles 
Carroll, of Carrollton; Meade, and 
Lynch, led by Bishop Carroll. 
The Maryland colony was attended 
by Jesuit priests from Europe. They 
called the Potomac St. Gregory’s Riv- 
er, Smith’s Point was Cape St. Greg- 
ory, and Point Lookout, Cape St. Mi- 


chael. ° 


In 1525 Verrazzani and Gomer, 
Catholic navigators, entered the New 
York Bay, and called it and the 
Hudson River St. Andrew’s Bay and 
River, little dreaming that, a hundred 
years later, Hendrick Hudson would 
come and call the noble river after 
his own name. 


From Quebec, and Montreal, built 
by the Sulpician priests, the mission- 
aries ascended the St. Lawrence and 
opened up the country of the Great 
Lakes. Father Hennepin was the 
first white man who saw and describ- 
ed Niagara Falls. The Hurons, in 
1642, invited Father Juges to come . 
with them, and he established a mis- 
sion for them at Falls of St. Mary, on 
the Detroit River. Father Marquette 
discovered the Mississippi. 


Another Jesuit Father, Le Moyene, 
in 1654 started up the St. Lawrence, 
came to the Onondagas, converted 
many of them, discovered the salt 
springs of Syracuse, where he founded 
a settlement and preached to the On- 
ondagas. 


Cartier had heard 


i | 


of the dis 
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coveries of Verrazzani. He explored 
Newfoundland ; returned and reported 
favorably; and, in 1535, was sent out 
for the double purpose of establishing a 
trading colony and converting the native 
tribes. Ascending the St. Lawrence, 
he built a small fort at Sillery, near 
Quebee (Stadacona), and pushed up the 
river as far as Hochelaga, an Indian 
village on the site of modern Montreal. 
In 1541 Cartier came a third time to 
Quebee. This little colony Janguished 
till 1608, when Samuel Champlain, the 
real founder of Quebee, gave it a firm 
basis, and enabled it te become the first 
great centre of Catholicity and mission- 
ary enterprise fur the vast regions of 
the Gulf, the valley of the St. Law- 
rence, the basin of the Great Lakes, and 
the territories drained by the Missouri 
and Mississippf. In 1605 Champlain, 
acting under Sieur de Monts, founded 
Port Royal in Aeadie (afterward called 
Nova Scotia), which was increased and 
made more secure in 1610, when the 
Jesuits arrived there. The Marehioness 
de Guercheville, who purchased De 
Monts’ patent, became the proprictor of 
all New France, and under her, in 1612, 
the Jesuits founded the mission of St. 
Saviour on Mount Desert, on the coast 
of Maine. This was destroyed soon 
afterward by the English Virginians 


under Captain Argall, who killed one of | 


the missionaries, a lay brother named 
Gabriel du Thet. Ilis is the first blood 
shed for the faith on the soil of New 
England. Meanwhile Champlain had 
explored northern New York, and dis- 
covered (July, 1609) the lake which 
bears his name; the brethren of Ga- 
bricl du Thet) pushing indefatigably 
their missionary enterprise among the 
Native populations of Maine, New 
Brunswick, New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin; and planting 
everywhere the seeds of the rich harvest 
we areat present reaping. Not till 1620 
did the Puritan Separatists land in 
Massachusetts. In September, 1609, 
Heinrich Hudson entered New York 
Bay; in 1613 the Dutch built a tempor- 
ary fort on Manhattan Island, and in 
1614 founded Fort Nassau on the site 
of the present city of Albany.—On 
April 26, 1607, three small vessels, under 
Christopher Newport, entered Chesa- 
peake Bay, and on May 13, on the 
Jaines River, was laid the foundation 
of Jamestown, the first permanent En- 
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glish settlement in’ Virginia and in 
America. but long before the arrival 
of these colonists, in 1570, the Jesuit 
missionaries in Florida were enticed to 
Visit the shores of the Chesapeake by 
the representations of a young Virgin- 
ian chief, carried into captivity by 
Spanish adventurers, and who had been 
converted and adopted by the mission- 
aries. Ile spoke of his father’s country 
as the kingdom of Axacan (Ahacdn) ; 
and eight Jesuits, headed by Father 
Segura, vice-provincial of Florida, set 
out with the young chief, whom they 
had named Don Luis de Velascoe, Lord 
of Vasallus, and with several Indian 
youths, who had been educated in the 
Jesuit college at Wavana. “ They 
penetrated into the interior, guided by 
: Vasallos, and, after a painful march of 
several months, they approached the 
realm of Axacan. At last their guide 
started on, in order, as he said, to pre- 
| pare his tribe to receive the missionaries. 
But after forsaking the Jesuits amid the 
-trackless forests, Where they endured all 
ithe horrors of famine, the traitor re- 
| turned at the head of a party of armed 
men, and butehered his benefactors at 
the foot of a rustic altar, where they 
had daily offered the Holy Sacrifice for 
| the sulvation of his tribe. The blood of 
martyrs is the seed of Christians; and 
such is the first triumph of the Faith on 
the banks of the Chesapeake.” *—Such, 
then, was the consecration given to the 
sui] on which the Chureh of Mary- 
land was destined to rise to so proud, 
so wide, so blessed a pre-eminence! 
Even su the churches of the central and 
westernmost States of the Union, like 
those of the South andthe East, were 
to have their foundations Jaid in the 
blood of the martyrs. The heroic Isaac 
Jogues, René Goupil, and John Baptist 
Lulande gave their lives and their blood 
to establish Christianity in the Diocese 
of Albany: their memory and virtues 
are the inheritance of all the churches 
of New York. Their no less saintly 
brothers, Bréboeuf and Lallemand, belong 
to all Canada and the Northern States. 
And the blood of Scbastian Rasles is 
ever pleading for the spread of the 


i 


* John Gilmary Shea, LL.D., *‘New History 
of the Catholic Church in the United States,” pp. 
23, 24. We are indebted to our indefatigable 
Catholic historian for most of the information 
contained in this article. Mr. J. R. G. Hassard's 
“History of the United States” bas also furnished 
precious data, 
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Faith in New England.—A little over | ‘ papists and prelatists” from the bene- 
half a century after the death of Father | fit of the statute of toleration, and to 
Segura and his companions—on March! declare that no Catholic should sit in 
25, 1624—the Maryland Pilgrims, inthe, tne Assembly or vote for members of 
Ark and Dore, sailed up Chesapeake Bay, | it.* A civil war ensued and a dual 
landed on the banks of the Potomac, ' government. On the restoration of 
and the Jesuit Father Andrew White; Charles II, Philip Calvert became 
offered up the same Divine Sacrifice | governor, and the statute of toleration 


which Segura had been wont to ccle- 
brate in the wilderness, on the altar at 
whose foot he ard his brethren were | 
massacred. ‘The first settlement was 

| 


St. Mary’s, the Catholics taking formal 
apes of the country two days after 
anding, March 27, 1634. Three years 
later the first legislature of Maryland 
met, and the Jesuit fathers were invited 
to sit in it. They, however, in strict 
obedience to the peremptory rules of 
their order, declined, and “desired to 
be excused from giving voices in this 
assembly.”* From the very beginning 
the Indians were the objects of these 
deveted missionaries’ loving care, and 
repaid them by surrendering their souls 
to such apostles. They lived in perfect 
trust and harmony with the settlers at 
St. Mary’s, while the little band of 
priests evangelized successfully the sur- 
rounding tribes. In 1639 Father White 
took up his abode among the Piscata- 
ways, in the neighborhood of the pre- 
sent city of Washington, and soon 
numbered 130 converts in his flock, 
among them the Piscataway chief and 
his fainily, with the young queen of the 
Potopacos and her principal tribesmen. 
Lord Baltimore proclaimed perfect re- 
ligious liberty to all Christians within 
Maryland, ‘“‘at a time when, in fact, 
toleration was not considered in any 
part of the Protestant world to be due 
to the Catholics.” + Thus, says Ban- 
croft, ‘‘religious liberty obtained a 
home, its only home in the wide world, 
at the humble village which bore the 
name of St. Mary’s.’~ In 1652 the 
English Commonwealth sent out com- 


was revived in its fullest extent. In 
1689 the Puritan Coode rose in arms, 
organized an ‘ Association in arms for 
the defence of the Protestant religion,” 
captured St. Mary's and abolished the 
authority of Lord Baltimore. In 1691 
the king revoked Baltimore’s patent, 
made the Church of England the estab- 
lished religion of Maryland, and dis- 
franchised the Catholics and compelled 
them to pay tithes for the support of 
the Protestant Establishment. In 1704 
‘““An act to prevent the increase of 
Popery in the Province” forbade priests 
or bishops to say Mass, or to exercise 
any functions of their ministry. It 
furbade Catholics to teach, and enabled 
a Catholic child, by becoming a Pro- 
testant, to demand and obtain from its 
parents its proportion of its patrimony, 
as though these were dead. Catholic 
families could only hear Mass within 
the secrecy of their own homes. This 
was the only privilege which made their 
lot better than that of Irish or English 
Catholics at home. And the exercise 
of the Catholic religion and worship 
continued for the next seventy years to be 
subject to all these restraints in the 
land which Catholicism Jad made the 
home of the free! Every Catholie waa 
taxed twice as much as his Protestant 
neiyhbor. It was intolerable. In 1752 
Daniel Carroll, futher of the first Bishop 
of Baltimore, went to France to nego- 
tiate for the migration to Louisiana of 
the Maryland Catholics. He did not 
succeed with the wretched French 
government of the day. To obtain a 
liberal education Catholics had to cross 


missioners, who, with the aid of the|the seas to the Continent of Europe, 
Puritan refugees so hospitably received ; while the penal laws prevented their 
in Maryland, deposed, in 1655, the Pro-| numbers from being increased by immi- 
testant governor appointed by Calvert, | grants from the mother-country. This 
and established a government, one of | persecuting legislation was only modi- 
whose first acts was to exclude all!tied in 1774 at the approach of the 
: struggle for independence. But the 
* Bozman's “ Maryland,” i. p. 83; as Dr. Shea | bitter spirit which dictated it lasted all 
remarks, these are ‘‘the precise terms of the ‘ ‘ 
through the war, and survived it on 


minutes of the Assemoly, January 25, 1827, pre- : 4 
served in the archives at Annapolis.” both sides of the Potomac, a Catholic 


t+ *‘ Religion in America,’’ by Rev. Dr. Baird, 
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priest being treated as a wolf if recog- | in all, not inclnding the French settlers 
nized travelling through the country.* | along the Ohio and Mississippi. The 
In 1735-56 the Acadians to the number | white population of the Western Terri- 
of 7,000, in defiance of the sworn faith | tory surrendered by the Treaty of 1788 
of treaties, and for the sole reason that | numbered about 4,000 souls.—The his- 
they were Catholics, were torn from) tory of Catholicisin in Virginia, Penn- 
their homes on the Bay of Fundy, | sylvania, New York, and New England, 
forced on board British vessels, and! during this period, is not without in- 
scattered along our sea-coast from | terest and instruction. In Virginia the 
Boston to the Carolinas. In October, | Jesuits Pierre Biard and Ennemond 
1774, our Congress, in an address to the | Masse, carried away into captivity from 
people of Great Britain, complained |the Mission of St. Saviour in Maine 
that the Metropolitan Government in| (1614), barely escaped being hanged, 
the “Quebec Act” had granted the} drawn, and quartered at Jamestown. 
French Catholics of Canada full re-| The fierce spirit of intolerance and per: 
lizious liberty. “Nor can we suppress |secution which prevailed among the 
our astonishment,” it is said therein, | Episcopalians of Virginia till after the 
“that a British Parliament should ever; War of Independence was only sur- 
consent to establish in that country 4@/ passed or equalled by that which ruled 
religion that has deluged your island in | men’s soulsin Great Britain and Ireland. 
blood, and dispersed impiety, bigotry, | Sir George Calvert, because he was a 
persecution, murder, and rebellion! Catholic, was peremptorily ordered out 
through every part of the world.” | of Virginia. In 1645 the Maryland 
Nevertheless, in 1776 the Province of | priests seized by the Protestant insur- 
Maryland, in article 33 of the Declara-| gents were sent in chains to James- 
tion of Rights, granted Catholics full) town, where one of them died in prison 
toleration and religious equality. “ At|in 1646. Meanwhile there were in 
the moment when Catholics thus ob-| Virginia a large number of Catholics— 
tained a tardy justice, there were in the | Irish men and women sent there by the 
whole extent of Maryland twenty Jesuits, | home government as slaves or indented 
or rather ex-Jesuits, for the Society had} apprentices. After 1641, as we may 
been suppressed some years before. But | see in Cromwell's State Documents, 
the Fathers continued to live, as far as | from 50,000 to 100,000 Irish Catholics 
possible, in the same way as though | were forcibly deported to America; the 
their order subsisted tn all its perfee- | majority were sold to the planters of 
tion.” t Their voluntarily chosen Supe- | Barbadves and Jamaica; the others, in 
rior, Father Lewis, was vicar-genceral of | great number, to the colonists of Vir- 
the Vicar-Apostolic of the London) ginia, the women and children being 
District, and thus exercised jurisdiction | doomed to servitude there, and the men 
over all priests within the United | being “ pressed” into Cromwell's navy. 
States. Not tillafter 1776 were Catho- | In 1652 “the Commissioners of the 
lics permitted to have any kind of a| Commonwealth” ordered numbers of 
house of public worship. “In 1774) Irishwomen to be sold to merchants 
Baltimore was only a station visited | and shipped to Virginia, where many 
once a month by a father from the}of them perished beneath the heavy 
farm at White Marsh. Mass was said) yoke of slavery. Later still other ship- 
in a room in the presence of some forty | loads of unfortunate Irish were sent out 
Catholies, mostly Freneh people, whio to forced labor there, with the privilege, 
had been barbarously and treacherously however, of redeeming themselves after 
dragged off from Acadia or Nova Scotia! aq certain period. These were called 
in 1756. The priest took with him his ‘ Redemptioners.”” Such as could thus 
vestments and altar plate, fur the city | get back their freedom were forthwith 
where many councils have since been sent out of the colony, no free Catholic 
held did not then possess even a being then tolerated. The oppressive 
chalice!” ¢ In 1753 Maryland counted Jaws of Virginia against Catholics, en- 
about 16,000 Catholics, country folk for acted periodically and always with in- 
the most part. In the other twelve] creased rigor, continued to be in force 
States there were, probably, sume 1,500 | during the 17th and 18th centuries, 

. down to 1776.—It was far otherwise 
reine ene t Ibid. coat in Pennsylvania. William Penn and 
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George Fox had no sympathy for per- 
secution. The Convention of Chester 
in January, 1683, enacted that no Chris- 
tian should be excluded from office. 
The clause inserted in Penn’s Charter 
by the Protestant Bishop of London 
secured Episcopalianism the exclusive 
privileges of a state religion. Never- 
theless the Quakers always tolerated 
Catholics. Iu 1686 Penn speaks of 
“an old priest” as residing in Phila- 
delphia. A wooden chapel existed there 
at that time, and Penn in 1708 writes 
from England to Governor Logan that 
people in London complain that he 
(Logan) ‘suffers public Mass in a 
scandalous manner.” In 1736 a second 
chapel was built in the city; and a few 
miles from it, in 1729, another chapel 
was built by a young Irish lady named 
Elizabeth McGawley. In 1730 the 
Jesuit Father, Josiah Greaton, took 
charge of Philadelphia, found a hittle 
band of Catholics there, and in 17383 
erected the little chapel of St. Joseph. 
The flock thenceforward increased, and 
St. Joseph’s was soon enlarged. To 
Greaton, dead in 1750, succeeded Father 
Robert Harding and the saintly Father 
Ferdinand Furiner (Steenmeyer), who 
founded St. Mary’s Church. Con- 
jointly with the latter labored Father 
Robert Molyneux. In 1741 the arrival 
of German immigrants necessitated the 
coming of two German Jesuits. In 
1745 Father Theodore Schneider built 
a church at Goshenhoppen, which he 
made the centre of a wide and fruitful 
apostolate. In 1741 Father William 
Wapeler founded the missions of Cone- 
wago and Lancaster. The latter, in 1751, 
fell to the care of Father Farmer, who 
resided there till 1758. In 1784 Lan- 
caster numbered 700 communicants. 
The Jesuits, before and after their 
suppression in 1773, devoted their lives 
and their means to the cultivation of 
this vast field. —New Jersey, to which 
Fathers Farmer and Harding extended 
their labors, is known to have had a 
congregation of German Catholics at 
Macoupin. An Irish priest, a Mr. 
Langrey, is said to have first minis- 
tered to them. Their first regular 
apostle was, however, Father Farmer, 
philosopher, astronomer, and saint— 
who also ministered to Catholics at 
Geiger’s, Charlottenburg, Long Pond, 
Mount Hope, Ringwood, and Hun- 
terdon.—The Dutch Calvinists who 
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founded, under the name of New 
Amsterdam, the city afterwards called 
New York, had a greater respect for 
religious liberty than their English suc- 
cessors. In 1642 Father Jogues, after 
having been kindly nursed and _ his 
wounds dressed at Fort Orange 
(Albany), by the generous Dutch min- 
ister, Dominie John Megapolensis, was 
forwarded to New Amsterdam, honor- 
ably and hospitably received by Gover- 
nor Kieft, and given a passage on the 
first ship bound to a European port. 
While in New Amsterdam he heard 
the confessions of two Catholics, one of 
whom was an Irishman, who had borne 
the yoke in Virginia. How well the 
poor exile from Erin must have been 
consoled and strengthened in the faith 
by the sight ef the martyr’s bleeding 
and maimed feet, and of the mutilated 
hands lifted over him in blessing! Such 
were the first Catholic ministrations in 
what is to-day the largest Catholic city 
in Christendom. Two years later, in 
1644, another Jesuit, Father Bressani, a 
Roman by birth, underwent at the 
hands of the Mohawks the same atro- 
cious tortures inflicted on F. Jogues, 
and was, like him, rescued by the Dutch 
and sent to France. Father Le Moyne, 
another illustrious Jesuit missionary, 
visited Manhattan about the same time, 
to minister to the French sailors and to 
comfort the scattered Catholic residents. 
In 1688 a Catholic, Colonel Thomas 
Dongan, became governor of the now 
English colony for the Duke of York 
(soon to be King James II.) Under 
him the first New York legislature 
assembled, and on October 13, 1683, 
enacted a charter of liberties, declaring 
that ‘no person or persons, which pro- 
fess faith in God by Jesus Christ, shall 
at any time be any ways molested, 
punished, disquieted, or called in ques- 
tion for any difference of opinion, or 
matter of religious concernment, who 
do not actually disturb the civil peace 
of the province.” In 1691, after the 
downfall of the Stuarts, this Charter of 
Liberties was superseded by a Bill of 
Rights, which expressly excluded Catho- 
lics from all and any of its privileges. 
Three Jesuits labored in New York 
during this brief interval of religious 
freedom: Fathers Thomas Harvey, 
Henry Harrison, and Charles Gage. 
They opened a school for Latin, and 
had some pupils. Father Harvey ven- 
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tured to return after 1689, and seems to 
have only gone back to Maryland in 
1719. In 1696 there were only seven 
Papists in New York. In 1700 it was 
enacted that any priest found in the 
province after the ensuing month of 
November “shall be adjudged to suffer 
perpetualimprisonment.” If he escaped 
and were retaken, death was the pen- 
alty. In 1701 a law was passed ex- 
vluding all Catholics from office and 
depriving them of the right to vote. 
In 1741 came the famous scare about a 
“negro plot,” or conspiracy to burn 
down the city. ‘The terrible cry of 
Popery was raised, which struck terror 
to the hearts of all, and led to the sacri- 
fice of an ainiable and interesting clergy- 
man, of whose innocence there can 
scarcely remain a doubt, so absurd was 
the charge against him, and so feebly 
was it supported.”* This was Mr. Jolin 
Ury, the son of a secretary of the South 
Sea Company, who, if he was indeed a 
priest, heroically held his peace about 
his quality, lest he should compromise 
any of his persecuted flock; and if he 
were not, he had no chance of a fair 
trial or a just verdict from the fanatical 
public. He was hung August 29, 1741, 
11 negroes were burned at the stake, 
18 hung, and 50 transported to the 
West Indies.—In the northern and 
western portions of the province of 
New York, as hinted above, the Jesuit 
missionaries, a century before the death 
of John Ury, had been sowing tne good 
seed in tears and blood. Father Jogues, 
during his terrible captivity, had per- 
forined 70 baptisms. He had seen his 
loved companion and catechist, René 
Goupil, dying under the long series of 
Mohawk tortures; and, restored to 
France, the glorious apostle yearned to 
be back where his brother-martyr re- 
posed and where so many souls created 
in God’s image needed regeneration. 
He returned to Canada in 1645, helped 
to negotiate a peace between Iuron and 
Mohawk, and begged to be sent among 
the Five Nations. This time he was 
accompanied by Father John Lalande ; 
and, going straight to the scene of his 
former sufferings, he was seized as a 
rare prize, perishing with his fellow- 
apostle the day after their arrival. 
Their bodies were cast into Caughna- 
waga Creek. They cut off Jogues’ head 


* “* American Criminal Trials,” by Peleg W. 
Chandler, i. 222, quoted by Dr. Shea. 
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and planted it on a pole in the village, 
October 18, 1646. Near the spot on 
which this precious blood was shed 
now rises the church of St. Mary’s, 
Schenectady, together with the fair city 
of that narne—not the only city in that 
region which marks the site of a Jesuit 
mission and recalls the apostolic labors 
of the brethren of Isaac Jogues. To 
Father Bressani, whose sufferings among 
the Iroquois have been already men- 
tioned, we owe the history of the Huron 
mission, on which the martyr labored 
five years after his return to Canada. 
He painted the sublime charity and un- 
shaken firmness at the stake of Brébeeuf, 
Lalemand, Daniel, Chabaud, Ménard—~ 
men worthy of the age of Christ’s own 
apostles. November 18, 1655, wit 
nessed the beginning, among the Onone 
daga Iroquois, of the chapel of St 
Mary, the first church ever built in the 
State of New York. It arose on the 
shore of Lake Onondaga, where is now 
the city of Syracuse. The savages 
cheerfully wrought with Fathers Claude 
Dablon and Pierre Chaumonot. The 
Cayugas, Oneidas, and Senecas soon 
called in missionaries, while the nume- 
rous Huron captives, all Catholics, 
scattered among the Five Nations, 
helped on the work of Christianizing 
them. The man who most successfully 
continued the work of Jogues among 
the Iroquois was Father Simon Le 
Moyne, who, from 1655 to 1661, braved 
all manner of danger to sustain the faith 
of the Huron captives, was made a 
captive himself, and, restored to liberty, 
returned to the field of suffering. The 
Onondaga chief, Garacontieh, who was 
a Christian, befriended him and second- 
ed his efforts. In July, 1667, the Mo- 
hawks at length seemed to accept the 
missionaries. But not till 1668 did the 
work of conversion begin in earnest, 
and then the Mohawks surpassed in 
fervor all the other tribes. In 1673 
their two principal Mohawk villages, 
Caughnawaga and Tinniontoguen, were 
constituted regular parishes, with schools 
for the young, and graduated courses ot 
instruction for all. Then came the 
English domination, and the narrow 
policy of Governor Dongan marred all 
the fruit of such heroic and persevering 
toil. One mighty obstacle to the con- 
version of the entire body of Iroquois, 
only a minority of whom dared to pro- 
fess Christianity, was their dreadful 
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immorality. That, together with the 
abuse of alcoholic liquors, taught them 
and fostered by the Dutch traders, 
caused the periodical outbursta of 
sanguinary ferocity which blotted out 
in a day the spiritual fruit of years 
of apostolic devotion. The mission- 
aries, to preserve from utter moral ruin 
the converts made among the Six 
Nations, resolved to transfer them to 
French territory. In 1669 was founded, 
In pursuance of that purpose, the 
Iroquois colony of St. Francis Xavier 
des Prés, at La Prairie, near Montreal. 
sn 1676 this mission, or “ Reduction,” 
was transferred higher up the St. Law- 
vence, to Caughnawaga or Sault St. 
Louis, where the descendants of the 
Christian Troquois still maintain the 
aith of their fathers. There lived and 
died Catherine Tehgawita, the sweetest 
flower of sanctity which ever sprung 
from the soil of New York. In 1687 the 
Canadian governor-general, Marquis de 
Denonville, treacherously seized and sent 
over to work in the French galleys a 
number of Jroquois warriors. This, 
added to the unchristian policy of the 
English governor of New York, caused 
the Iroquois to fly to arms, The mis- 
sionaries burely escaped with their lives, 
and all hopes of continuing their labors 
seemed at an end. In 1697 their hopes 
revived with peace. In 1701 deputa- 
tions froin the Senecas and Onondagas 
recalled the Jesuits; but the intrigues of 
Abraham Schuyler frustrated their de- 
sizns.—The colonial period in New 
England offers the same features of 
heroic missionary enterprise and suffer- 
ing which we have just seen in New 
York. After the destrnction of the 
Jesuit mission at Mount Desert, the 
first successful attempts at converting 
the savages were made in 1642 by the 
Capuchins, who established missionary 
posts and erected chapels along the 
Kennebee and Penobscot. The Jesuit 
Gabriel Druillettes about the same time 
succeeded in converting the Indians of 
the upper Kennebec. The first Catho- 
lies in the settlements at Plymouth and 
Massachusetts Bay were Irish Catholics 
sent over and sold to the planters as 
indentured servants. The Jesuits Ga- 
briel Druillettes and John  Pierron 
visited—the first, Boston, Plymouth, 
and New Haven, in 1650 and 1651; the 
second, all New England, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, in 1670. The deso- 
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lating and savage wars carried on by the 
Canadian French and the English colo 
nists of New England enlisted the 
Indians on both sides, ard religious 
fanaticism on the part of the latter 
added fresh fuel to national znimosity. 
As in the missions of Northern New 
York, so in those of Maine, the spiritual 
harvest again and again disappeared in 
the whirlwind of men’s unholy passions. 
As conspicuous in Maine as Father 
Jogues among the Six Nations was 
Father Sebastian Rasles) who had 
founced a flourishing establishment et 
Norridgewock, on the Kennebec. For 
thirty years he devoted himself to his 
flock of converts, employing every 
means to civilize and elevate them. 
The dictionary of their language, which 
he had carefully compiled, was found in 
his ruined home and is preserved at 
Harvard College. The village of Nor- 
ridgewock, burned by the New-Eng- 
landers in 1705, was rebuilt by Rasles 
and his converts. The Massachusetts 
people, deeming the missionary to be 
the chief upholder of French influence 
among the Indians, after vainly urging 
these to expel him and accept one of 
their preachers in his stead, at length, 
in 1722, attacked Norridgewock stealth- 
ily and plundered his house, while he 
escaped to the woods. They returned 
with a body of Mohawk warriors in 
August, 1724, surprised and surrounded 
the village, and poured into it a mur- 
derous fire. Rasles, knowing that they 
were only seeking his life, went forth 
to mect them and plead for his flock. 
Ile was shot down at the foot of the 
mission cross. His church was burned, 
30 of his Indians killed, and the rest 
driven to the woods. To this day his 
dear Abenakis are Catholics. In 1755 
two thousand Acadians were landed in 
Massachusetts and scattered through 
the colony. The adults were allowed 
no spiritual ministrations of their own. 
Children were pitilessly taken from 
their parents and brought up Protest- 
ants. In 1756 a band of Acadians, who 
had escaped from the South, and who 
were travelling back to their old home, 
were seized by the Massachusetts 
authorities and scattered throughout the 
colony. A few only managed, from 
time to time, to elude their unfeeling 
masters; they founded the settlement 
of Madawaska. Every year Guy 
Fawkes’ Day was celebrated through- 
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out New England, the pope being! future. 
This custom was first | Father Jacques Gravier of 1688, among 


burned in etligy. 


checked by Washington in the begin-|the Illinois, still exists. 
He | Bishop of Quebec created the valley of 


ning of the War of Independence. 
also asked and obtained the assistance 
of the Catholic Indians, who were led 
by Orano. 


Not till the arrival in| ishing missions arose. 
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In 1698 the 
the Mississippi into a distinet mission 


under secular priests. Numerous flour- 


Rev. Mr. Gibault 


Boston Bay of the French fleet under | at the first outbreak of the War of 


D’Estaing, in 1778, was a Catholic | Independence advised his 


people to 


service tolerated in any New England join the Americans, thereby securing 


city. 
congregation of Frenchmen, Spaniards, 
and about thirty Irishmen were allowed 
to worship at Boston in the old Hugue- 
not Church, which thenceforward was 
salled Holy Cross. — Passing to the 
Northwest, we tind converted Wyan- 
dots settling at Sandusky in 1740-41 
under the guidance of the Jesuits. 
With the downfall of the French power 
and the withdrawal of the missionaries 
faith died out in the descendants of 
these converts. Along the Wabash a 
French post was established in 1730 by 
Bissot, Sieur de Vincennes, who gave 
his name to the place. In 1749 the 
Jesuit Meurin there founded the mission 
of St. Francis Xavier. Another arose 
near the present Lafayette, under the 
eare of Father Du Jaunay. When 
France suppressed the Jesuits the mis- 
sionaries Withdrew, till 1769, when the 
Bishop of Quebec sent thither the Rev. 
Pierre Gibault, who cared for both 
missions and extended his labors across 
the Mississippi. All along the shores 
of the Great Lakes—at Kiskakon (the 
present Fort Wayne), at Chicago, at 
Detroit, and elsewhere—the apostleship 
of the French missionaries bore glorious 
fruit in the colonial times. There was 
a priest with a church at Kiskakon in 


1749, and others had been there before | 


him. The State of Iinois, the Indian 
tribe from which it takes its name, and 
the neighboring Mississippi, all) remind 
us of the Jesuit Marquette and his 
brethren. Marquette sailed down the 
great river in the summer of 1673, re- 
turning by the [!linois River, and preach- 
ed the faith to the Kaskaskia Indians, 
near the present Utica, In 1674 he 
spent the winter, sick in body, in a rude 
cabin on the site of the modern Chicavo, 
and died on his way to Michilimackinae. 
His brethren did not let his work perish. 
The Recollect Franciscans in 1678 came 
to these wildernesses with La Salle, 
and Father Gabriel de la Ribourde shed 
his blood there us a promise of the 


At the cluse of the war a modest | the great West to the United States.— 


But to the martyred Isaac Jogues and 
his brother-Jesuit Charles Raymbault 
belongs the glory of having first planted 
the Cross in the West, in 1642, and on 
the soil of Michigan. They announced 
in that year the Gospel to the Chippe- 
ways of Sault Sainte-Marie. %In 1660 
René Menard, another Jesuit, founded the 
inission of Keweenaw, on Lake Superior, 
and was killed in 1661, while striving 
to bring spiritual succor to the Hurons 
on Black River. In 1671 the converts 
made by his successors at Chegorinegon 
and Sault Sainte-Marie took refuge 
from the Iroquois at Michilimackinae, 
where Father Marquette built them a 
fort, and began the mission of St, 
Ignatius. This was the cradle of the 
Western Church. In 1688 Fort St. 
Joseph, at Detroit, beheld a number of 
Canadian familhes within its) walls, 
accompanied by the Jesuit Vaillant and 
a Recolleect, De Chasle. In 1706 he 
was murdered by roving Indians outside 
the fort while reciting the breviary 
otlice. This colony lived and prospered 
through all the vicissitudes of war and 
revolution. Detroit was held by the 
English during the War of Indepen- 
dence, passing to the United States in 
1805.—In 1750 some French settlers 
from [linois crossed the Mississippi and 
founded Sainte-Genevieve, on Gabourie 
Creek, Mo. St. Charles was founded in 
1762. February 15, 1764, Pierre Liguest 
Laclede founded the city of St. Louis, 
Founders and colonists were all Catho- 
lies, ministered to by the [inois mis- 
sionarics, Father Meurin being the first 
to say Mass in St. Louis. The Rev. 
Pierre Gibault built, in 1770, a small 
log-chapel ona square given by Lacléde, 
and on which stands the present cathe- 
dral of St. Louis. 

I]. Nationan Pertop (1775-1884). 
—Father John Carroll was clothed with 
the powers of Prefect Apostolic June 
9, 1784, was elected Bishop of Balti- 
more by his brother-imissionaries in 
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May, 17£9, their choice being ratified 
oy the Holy See November 6 of the 
surne year. Iie was consecrated at 
Lulworth Castle, England, August 15, 
1790. Before leaving England he con- 
cluded an arrangement with the Society 
of St. Sulpice, stipulating that a colony 
of Sulpicians should forthwith open a 
seminary near the cathedral of Balti- 
more. Four priests, headed by Rev. F. 
C. Nagot, and five seminarians arrived, 
in consequence, at Baltimore in July, 
1791, the forerunners of the glorious 
cohort of apostolic men who were soon 
to come to us from France, driven from 
their country by the great revulutionary 
storm. The almost simultaneous found- 
ation of the Seminary of Baltimore and 
the College of Georgetown was a hope- 
ful augury of the increase of the 
American Church. In November, 1791, 
the first synod was convened in Balti- 
more by Bishop Carroll, 20 clergymen 
being present. A petition was for- 
warded by the assembly to the Holy 
See, requesting ste erection of several 
bishopricks within the vast territory of 
the new Republic. In 1800 Father 
Leonard Neale was appointed and con- 
secrated coadjutor to Bishop Carroll. 
On May 25, 1803, Bishops Carroll and 
Neule wrote to beg of Father Grueber, 
general of the Jesuits then residing in 
Russia, the privilege for themselves and 
their brethren in the United States, 
once members of the Society, to be re- 
admitted to membership. This was 
granted, and the permission was fol- 
lowed up by sending nine other Jesuits 
from Europe to recruit the thinned 
ranks of the American laborers. On 
July 9, 1793, 58 vessels with 1,000 white 
fugitives from San Domingo, and 500 
colored people, arrived at Baltimore, 
increasing considerably the Catholic 
population. Other swarms of refugees 
continued to land there and at other 
ports, so that in 1807 New York con- 
tained 14,000 Catholics, ‘‘a large part of 
whom were refugees from San Domingo 
and other islands.” In 1790 Father 
Charles Neale brought with him from 
Belgium four Theresian Carmelites, and 
built them a house near Port Tobacco. 
In 1792 the Poor Clares settled in 
Georgetown. In 1805 the Poor Clares 
returned to Europe, and in that same 
bie Miss Alice Lalor with her ‘ Pious 

adies,” soon to become Visitation 
Nuns, occupied their convent. On 
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January 1, 1809, Mrs. Elizabeth Bayley- 
Seton, with four associates, founded 
the first house of the American Sisters 
of Charity at Emmittsburg. Before the 
death of the foundress her community 
numbered 50 members. In 1806 Bi- 
shop Carrol] laid the corner-stone of 
three churches in the single city of 
Baltimore; in 1808 his diocese con- 
tained 68 priests and 80 churches. — 
April 8, 1808, Baltimore became a 
metropolitan see, with four suffragan 
sees at New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Bardstown, the Right Reverends 
Luke Concanen (Order of St. Dominic), 
Michael Egan (Order of St. Francis), 
Jolin Cheverus, and Benedict Flaget (a 
Sulpician) being consecrated to the new 
sees. Archbishop Carroll died Decem- 
ber 8, 1815, at the age of eighty. Ofthe 
four suffragan bishops Dr. Concanen 
never reached New York. On Novem- 
ber 6, 1814, the Dominican John Con- 
nolly was consecrated, at Rome, Bishop 
of New York, setting out for his see in 
the following January, and arriving 
there in the beginning of 1816. le 
found his diocese, comprising the entire 
State of New York with half of New 
Jersey, ministered to by three Jesuits, one 
secular priest, Rev. Mr. Carberry. The 
Jesuits were Anthony Kohlmann, who 
had governed the diocese as_ vicar- 
general during its widowhood, Bene- 
dict Fenwick, and Peter Malon. New 
York City possessed two churches, and 
Albany another. Fathers Kohlmann 
and Fenwick having been recalled by 
their superiors and Rev. Mr. Carberry 
having gone to Norfolk, Va, Bishop 
Connolly remained alone with Father 
Malon and Rev. Michael O’Gorman, 
who was~soon sent to care for the 
Catholics of Albany. With the diffi- 
culties of providing for the spiritual 
needs of the new diocese came the 
famous “Trustee” difficulty, laymen 
taking on themselves to hold the church 
property as if absolutely their own, and 
treating bishop and clergymen as if 
these were their salaried servants, to be 
called in and dismissed at will. Unhap- 
pily, a Rev. Mr. Taylor, who came from 
Ireland in 1818 at the call of the 
trustees of St. Peter’s Church, not only 
countenanced this anti-Catholic spirit, 
but intrigued to have himself appointed 
bishop in place of Dr. Connolly, and 
sought to win over Protestants by 
accommodating to their prejudices the 
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doctrines of the Church. He soon dis- 
appeared, and many conversions con- 
soled the Catholics; but they were not 
effected by the spirit of compromise. 
In three years the arrival of some 10,000 
Catholic emigrants doubled the numbers 
of the city flocks. In 1819 the begin- 
ning of the Erie Canal drew Catholic 
laborers to Central New York, prepar- 
ing the way for numerous congrega- 
tions. The bishop established the 
Sisters of Charity near his cathedral. 
The churches of St. John at Utica and 
St. Patrick’s in Rochester were founded. 
Rev. Mr. Bulger had charge of what is 
now the dioceses of Newark and Tren- 
ton; the labors of Revs. Michael Car- 
roll and John Farnan comprised the 
present dioceses of Albany and Ogdens- 
burgh ; those of Rev. Patrick Kelly the 
actual diovese of Buffalo. In the pre- 
sent diocese of Brooklyn Rev. John 
Shanahan began to labor in 1823. The 
bishop died Feb. 6, 1825, laboring to the 
last like an ordinary priest.—His succes- 
sor, Right Rev. John Dubois, consecrat- 
ed Oct. 29, 1826, was one of the most 
devoted and indefatigable of the many 
apostolic priests sent to us by the French 
Revolution. He came to Norfolk, Va., 
with letters of introduction from La- 
fayette, became an inmate in the family 
of the future President, James Monroe, 
and was the first Catholic priest who 
openly officiated in Virginia. He found- 
ed the College of Mount St. Mary’s at 
Emmittsburg, and was known and be- 
loved everywhere. New York City 
then contained 35,000 Catholics, and 
the entire diocese 150,000—with 8 
churches and 18 priests. The ‘‘Trustee” 
interest arrayed itself against Dr. Du- 
bois from the very beginning, anc be- 
cause his ‘‘nationality ”’ was not that of 
the great number of his diocesans, He 
struggled heroically against this evil 
spirit. With money obtained from the 
French Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith he pushed forward the build- 
ing of a church in Albany and redeem- 
ed the imperilled church of Newark. 
In 1837 he purchased Christ Church, 
in Ann Street, and gave a resident 
astor to Brooklyn. May 29, 1833, he 
aid the corner-stone of a college at 
Nyack. This aroused the bigotry of 
the sectarians, and the new college 
was destroyed by fire. Another was 
built in distant Lafargeville, but its 
remoteness compelled the bishop to 
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close it. These foundations gave rise 
to spirited public discussions, in which 
Very Rev. Dr. Power, Very Rev. Felix 
Varela, Rev. Mr. Schneller, and Rev. 
Thos. C. Levins bore a conspicuous 
part in defence of the truth. Mean- 
while the Catholic population continued 
to be largely increased by emigrants 
from Germany, who formed flourishing 
congregations in New York, Brooklyn, 
and in the interior of the State. In 
1837 the Right Rev. John Hughes, of 
St. John’s Church, Philadelphia, was 
appuinted coadjutor to Dr. Dubois, at 
whose death, December 20, 1842, the 
diocese of New York counted seven 
churches in the city, eleven in other 
parts of the State, with four in New 
Jersey; a staff of fifty clergymen, and @ 
Catholic population of about 200,000. 
Although his efforts toward founding a 
college had failed, he had left the 
Sisters of Charity in possession of 
flourishing schools in New York and 
Albany, and of orphan asylums in 
these same cities and Brooklyn and 
Utica. Sixteen of his priests had been 
ordained by himself.—In the new dio- 
cese of Boston, placed under the care 
of John Lefévre Cheverus, everything 
had to be created. In 1790 the little 
flock worshipping in the old Huguenot 
Church (IIvly Cross) numbered 100 
souls, under Rev. John Thayer, @ con- 
vert and a distinguished controversial- 
ist. In 1792 Bishop Carroll sent to 
hig assistance Rev. Francis Matignon, a 
French priest; and to the Penobscot 
Indians, who solicited missionaries, was 
sent about the same time Rev. Mr. 
Ciquard. Rev. Mr. Matignon was soon 
joined by Rev. Mr. Cheverus, the future 
bishop; and these noble priests ex- 
tended their labors eastward to the 
borders of Maine, leaving in town and 
country names held in veneration even 
by Protestants. Not without opposi- 
tion or danger did the missionaries 
seek out the stray sheep over this im- 
mense field. The Church of the Holy 
Cross, built on Franklin Square, was 
consecrated by Bishop Carroll Sep- 
tember 29, 1803. It became Bishop 
Cheverus’ cathedral in 1808, Under 
the impulse of his apostolic zeal new 
churches arose at Salem, New Bedford, 
and South Boston; at Damariscotta and 
Whitetield, Maine; and at Claremont, 
New Hampshire, where Rev. Virgil 
Barber, 8 convert, was pastor. July 
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17, 1826, a colony of Ursulines from |shop’s career was shortened by the 


Treland was established at Charlestown, | trustee troubles. 


after having been for some time near 
the cathedral in Boston. But before 
that, and in 1823, Bishop Cheverus was 
recalled to his native country and ap- 
pointed Bishop of Montauban. Novein- 
ber 21, 1825, Right Rev. Benedict Fen- 
wick was consecrated as his successor, 
and at once founded a seminary for the 
education of priests—the two first 
upils being ordained in December, 1827. 
n 1828 they began to erect St. Mary's 
Church, Charlestown. In 1832 three 
Sisters of Charity came to Boston, the 
parents of that numerous family who 
have since founded all over New Eng- 
land orphanages, schools, and hospitals. 
In 1834 Bishop Fenwick had churches 
at Waltham, Lowell, Sandwich, and 
Taunton, in Massachusetts; at Hartford 
and New Ilaven, in Connecticut; at 
Dover, New Hampshire; at Burlington 
and Pittsford, Vermont. In Maine 
churches were built at Portland and 
Eastport, and an additional one among 
the Indians. In that year Boston 
diocese had a Catholic population of 
25,000, with 21 churches and 25 priests. 
Then occurred in Massachusetts a fan- 
atical anti-Catholic crusade, which ex- 
tended itself to New York, and which 
in Boston culminated (August 11, 1834) 
in the burning of Charlestown Ursuline 
Convent—one of the nuns dying of 
fright amid the conflagration and dis- 
order. It is an outrage and a wrong 
Which remain unatoned for. In 1842 
was celebrated the first diocesan synod. 
In 1843 Bishop Fenwick founded the 
College of the Holy Cross at Worcester. 
In 1844 the diocese of Hartford was 
created. 

See of Philadelphia (1810-1829).— 
Right Rev. Michael Egan, the first. 
bishop of Philadelphia, was consecrated 
October 28, 1810. He was an Irish 
Observantine, learned, pious, devoted to 
his duty, but too gentle to battle with 
Trusteeism, which claimed to have a 
voice inthe nomination of pastors, and 
met with countenance from two priests, 
the Harolds, uncle and nephew. To the 
Orphan Asylum, founded by pious lay 
people in 1797, Bishop Egan in 1814 
called Mother Seton’s Sisters of Charity. 
Thus arose the first establishment of 
beneficence in the diocese of Phila- 
delphia, at present so blessed with noble 
justitutions of every kind. The bi- 
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From 1814 till 1820 
no priest worthy of the episcopal office 
could be induced to accept the succes- 
sion of Bishop Egan, so uncatholic was 
the spirit manifested by the Philadel- 
phia trustees.- In 1820 Right Rev. 
Ilenry Conwell, vicar-general of Ar- 
magh, accepted the trust, all uncon- 
scious of the difliculties and trials in 
store for him. The Rev. Michael Ho- 
gan, illiterate, ignorant of theology and 
canon law, impatient of control, and 
passionately fond of popularity, had 
been temporarily appointed pastor of 
St. Mary’s. When the new  bishoy 
wished to remove him he identitied 
himself with the trustees, and althougn 
repeatedly excommunicated, and with 
an interdict on the church, he braved 
both the episcopal and papal author- 
ity till his death, in 1851. Long before 
that, however, he left Philadelphia for 
the South, entered into secular avoca- 
tions, wrote scandalous works against 
the Church, and died unrepentant. On 
Hogan’s departure the  schismatical 
trustees found an accomplice and in- 
strument in Rev. Thaddeus O'Malley, 
who carried their cause to Rome, was 
worsted there, and in July, 1825, re- 
tired to a monastery humbled and re- 
pentant. In October, 1826, the bishop, 
weary of the scandalous contest, un- 
wisely signed a compromise with the 
trustees. They, emboldened, soon pub- 
lished a protest, declaring ‘that they 
will claim at Rome that in future no 
bishop shall be named without the 
recommendation and approbation of the 
Catholic clergy of the diocese.” On 
April 80, 1827, the Sacred College of 
Cardinals in general assembly declared 
the compromise null and void; the 
decision was promulgated and acquiesced 
in by Bishop Conwell, but the trustees 
and their abettors remained unmoved. 
On March 9, 1828, the Tloly See ap- 
pointed Rev. Wm. Mathews, of Wash- 
ington, administrator of Philadelphia, 
summoned Bishop Conwell to Kume, 
and commanded the refractory Domini- 
cans at St. Mary’s, Harold and Ryan, to 
leave the city and diocese. In 1829 the 
illustrious Francis Patrick Kenrick was 
appointed coadjutor bishop and_ad- 
ministrator of Philadelphia. — When 
Benedict Joseph Flaget was appointed 
in 1808 to the fourth of the new sees 
asked for by the Council of Baltimore, 
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Barpstowy, his diocese comprised Ken- ! of La Salle, and of Iberville had aroused 


tucky and Tennessee, with temporary 
jurisdiction over Ohio and the acjoin- 
ing States from Pennsylvania to the 
Mississippi. Bardstown was founded 
between 1775 and 1780 by Catholic 
emigrants from Maryland, led by William 
Coomes, a Marylander, and Dr. Hart, an 
Irishinan, the latter giving up his farm to 
the Church, and Mrs. Coomes opening the 
first school in Kentucky. Later came, 
also from Maryland, the Haydens and 
Lancasters. They were arace of gener- 
ous and fervent believers. In 1787 the 
Capuchin Charles Whelan headed an 
emigrant party to Kentucky and labored 
there till 1789. Then appeared Rev. 
William de Rohan, who erected a log- 
chapel at Holy Cross; then, in 1703, 
Mr. Barriéres, sent by Bishop Carroll 
as vicar-general, accoinpanied by Rev. 
Stephen Badin, the first priest ordained 
within the limits of the original thirteen 
United States, and who was the apostle 
of Kentucky down to our owndays. In 
1805 he was given for fellow-laborer 
Charles Nerinckx, one of the saintly 
names of the early American priest- 
hood, and the founder of the Nuns of 
Loretto. In 1807 Rev. Edward Fen- 
wick, O.P., founded the convent of St. 
Rose for a community of English Domi- 
nican Nuns. Bishop Flaget reached 
his see June 9, 1811, accompanied by 
two priests and three seminarians. 
Rev. Mr. David at once founded a 
seininary and established a house of 
Sisters of Charity. St. Mary’s College 
was founded in 1821 by Rev. Wm. 
Byrne, and St. Joseph’s by Rev. G. A. 
M. Elder. The apostolic Sulpiciar 
Flaget, made bishop in what was a new 
world, knew no ,limits to his zeal 
and his labors. In the thea roadless 
and almost pathless West he travelled 
1,000 miles on his first pastoral visita- 
tion, pushing as far as 6t. Louis! In 
1817 his friend Mr. David was conse- 
crated as his coadjutor. In August, 
1819, he consecrated the cathedral of 
Bardstown. In 1821 the see of Cincin- 
nati was created. Such were the be- 
ginnings of the Church in the Great. 
West. 

The Growth of the Church in the West 
and South.—Beginning with Louisiana, 
we need only say that no permanent 
settlement was made at or near the 
mouths of the Mississippi till the succes- 
sive expeditiuns of Marquette and Joliet, 


public interest in Quebec and in France, 
attracting to the vast regions thus laid 
open the spirit of commercial enter- 
prise and religious zeal. La Salle plant- 
ed the cross at the mouth of the 
Mississippi in 1682, the first Mass being 
suid there by the Recollect Zénobe 
Membre. In 1699 Iberville built the 
first fort at Biloxi. Missionaries— 
fecolects, Jesuits, and secular priests— 
began to labor there and at Mobile; 
but the class of settlers were anything 
but fervent Christians, and the civil 
authorities did not encourage the labors 
of the missionary. In 1718 New Or- 
leans was founded. It was visited by 
the Jesuit historian, Charlevoix, in 
1721, who foun things in a sad state. 
The colony was nnder the control of 
the Company of the Indies; and in 
spirituals was under the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Quebec. The entire 
valley of the Mississippi was divided 
into three missionary previnces, con- 
tided to the Capuchinsa, Carmelites, and 
Jesuits. In 1726 the latter were given 
in charge all the Indian tribes of this 
vast region, and a centra? residence was | 
appointed for them at New Orieans, 
their superior acting as vicar-gencra 
of the Bishop of Quebec, and the Capu- 
chin fathers continuing to minister te 
the French settlers. In 1726 flourish- 
ing missions were inaugurated among 
the Arxansas, Oumas, Choctaws, Alba- 
mons, Yazous, Coroas, and other Indian 
tribes, The Ursuline Nuns also found- 
ed (1727) a house in New Orleans. 
In this same year (1727), however, the 
French commandant at Natchez so 
irritated the Indians that these arose 
and massacred the French. The devot- 
ed Jesuit Du Poisson perished while 
succoring the sick; and soon afterward 
the Yazoos imitated the Natchez and 
shot their missionary, Father Sorrel. 
{In 1787, the Spaniards being masters 
of Louisiana, three Irish priests from 
Salamanca were sent to Natchez, and a 
church was built there for them. They 
were withdrawn when the Spanish 
rule ceased, the Catholics there having 
no regular priestly ministrations till 
1819. In 1763 the Jesuit missions in 
Louisiana were suppressed, and the 
French authorities there ordered the 
property of the Jesuits to be sold at 
auction; the plate and vestments in 
their churches at New Orleans were 
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given to the Capuchins. In the Tllinois 
country the king's agents seized all that 
belonged to the missionaries, and levelled 
their chapels to the ground. The spirit 
of impiety was preluding the great 
Revolution of 1789, and the suppres- 
sions of 1880. In 1776 the Coadjutor 
Bishop of Santiago, Cuba, visited New 
Orleans, bringing with him several of 
his brother-Capuchins. This drew to 
Louisiana numbers of the exiled Aca- 
dians living in San Domingo. Several 
parishes were immediately organized. 
September 12, 1793, Louisiana was 
created a diocese by the Holy See, 
Don Luis Pefialver being appointed to 
the new see. His administration was 
a new birth for Catholicity in the 
colony. In 1802 he was succeeded by 
Right Rev. Francisco Porro, who was 
never consecrated. In 1803 Louisiana, 
become shortly before a French posses- 
sion, was purchased by the United 
States; its spiritual government was 
handed over to the Bishop of Baltimore; 
but the trustees of the city churches 
created a schism, which lasted for 
many years. On September 24, 1815, 
Right Rev. Wm. Dubourg was conse- 
crated Bishop of New Orleans, and his 
appeals to his countrymen in France led 
to the creation of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, to whose 
generous aid every one of our American 
churches is indebted. Bishop Dubourg 
brought with him in 1817 to Louisiana 
five priests and twenty-six seminarians. 
The trustees prevented his being re- 
ceived and acknowledged as bishop in 
the city. St. Louis, then the central 
settlement in ‘Upper Louisiana,” be- 
came for atime hisresidence. In 1824 
he was allowed to take possession of 
his see, leaving Bishop Rosati as co- 
adjutor in St. Louis. In 1827 St. Louis 
itseif was created an episcopal see, and 
to it Dr. Rosati was transferred from 
New Orleans, which he had governed 
since 1824. In 1829 Leo de Neckere, 
one of the seminarians brought in 1817 
by Bishop Dubourg, succeeded Bishop 
Rosati in New Orleans, filling with the 
light of his sanctity and his good works 
his brief career of four years. Dying 
September 4, 1833, he left in his dio- 
cese 22 priests, 27 churches, and 
a Catholic population estimated at 
150,0vv, a large and widely scattered 
flock for so sinall a band of pastors. 
The Sisters of Charity had a free school, 
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an orphan asylum, and an hospital; the 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart had two 
academies, and a college was begun 
near the city. The good work was 
carried steadily on by the successor 
designated to the Holy See by the dying 
De Neckere—the Right Rev. Antoine 
Blanc. In 1838 he founded a diocesan 
seminary, and entrusted it to the Lazar- 
ists. The Redemptorists also sent 
German fathers for the German immi- 
grants. The schismatic trustees all 
through these years had maintained 
their assumptions and found unworthy 
priests to be their instruments. Their 
charter gave a voice in the election of 
the board to all, Catholics or not, who 
were pew-holders. At one time their 
president was a Freemason, and grand- 
master of the sect; they attempted to 
have a Masonic vault in the consecrated 
cemetery; and would permit no priest 
to officiate in their churches who recog- 
nized Bishop Blanc. But the Church 
outlived the men and their principles. 
In 1844 thirty-seven priests surrounded 
the bishop in diocesan synod. In the 
new parishes springing up on every 
side a better spirit prevailed, and a 
sounder organization. In 1850, in com- 
pliance with the recommendation of the 
Seventh Council of Baltimore, New Or- 
leans became a metropolitan see, July 
19, 1850. On January 20, 1856, Arch- 
bishop Blanc held his first provincial 
council, in which were his four suffra- 
gans, Bishops Portier of Mobile, Odin of 
Galveston, Byrne of Little Rock, and 
Martin of Natchitoches, with their 
theologians, the officers of the council, 
5 superiors of religious, and a numerous 
body of clergymen. In the city of New 
Orleans there were then 21 churches and 
1 chapel; 51 churches and chapels in the 
west of the diocese. The clergy num- 
bered 100 priests—among the regulars 
being Jesuits, Redemptorists, Lazarists, 
and the Priests of the Holy Cross, whose 
lay brothers and school sisters rendered 
invaluable service to education. The 
Ursulines, the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart, and the Sisters of Charity had 
also increased their numbers and good 
works. The Lazarist apostle of Texas, 
John M. Odin, who succeeded Archbi- 
shop Blanc, transferred from Galveston 
in 1861, was doomed during the civil war 
to drink a deep cup of bitterness. He 
was too well accustomed to devotion 
and heroic self-sacrifice not to inspire 
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al] around him—clergy and religious! prison. Nothing, however, could pre- 
communities—with the same spirit.| vent him, his clergy, or his nuns from 
The war over, the last years of the| bestowing on sick, wounded, and needy 
long missionary career were given with- | of every class their heroic services. In 
out stint to rebuilding what the war] 1880, when Bishop Elder was appointed 
had cast down. He died, during the | Coadjutor of Cincinnati, he left his dio- 
Vatican Council, in the home of his; cese in possession of 41 churches, 33 
childhood in France. Napoleon J.| priests, and upwards of 12,000 Catho- 
Perché, his coadjutor and successor, was , lies, together with numerous and tlour- 
a distinguished publicist, who inherited | ishing institutions of learning and bene- 
the episcopal virtues of Dr. Odin. Hej ficence. Two years in succession the 
died in December, 1883, after having | terrible yellow fever spread Ceath and 
beheld a large increase in his clergy, his} desolation everywhere. But priests 
flock, and the noble institutions which | and nuns met it with undaunted devo- 
are the nurseries of piety, education, | tion.—The dioceses of Natchitoches and 
and charity. His successor, Most Rev. | Mobile properly belong to the Church 
F, X. Leray, finds himself, in 1884, at | of Louisiana. The former, comprising 
the head of a clergy numbering 162; the northern part of the State, was 
priests and 10 clerical students, with a| erected in 1853, with Right Rev, Augus- 
flock of 250,000 souls, 94 churches, 34; tus Martin as bishop. It contained 
chapels and stations, a theological semi-| then a Catholic population of 25,000, 
nary, 2 flourishing colleges directed by | with 7 churches and 4 priests. Dr. 
the Jesuits, 386 female academies and | Martin died in 1875, leaving 16 churches 
parochial schools, 15 academies for boys, | or chapels, with 16 priests. The second 
and free schools with an aggregate of bishop, Dr. Leray, before becoming 
9,000 pupils, besides 1,400 orphans} Archbishop of New Orleans, increased 
eared for by the Sisters of Charity, 17| the number of priests to 18, with 22 
hospitals and orphan asylums, 16 chari- | churches, 4 chapels, 4 academies for 
table institutions, and 34 convents.| young ladies, 9 parochial schools for 
Surely the barren and unblessed soi] in | white, 2 for colored children, and 30,000 
which Bishop Dubourg seemed to labor | Catholics. Mobile was in colonial times 
in vain has borne a wonderful and most, the most important French settlement 
blessed harvest. So has it been in every|on the Gulf. In 1703 this settlement 
one of the dioceses formerly dependent | was canonically erected into a parish 
of New Orleans.—Natchez, created an, dependent on the Seminary of Quebec, 
episcopal see in 1837, had for its first! and ministered to by two priests sent 
bishop a Sulpician, and a native of Balti-| by the seminary. The Carmelites and 
more, Right Rev. Dr. Chanche. He] Jesuits had charge of the Indian mis- 
had everything to create. Ife found, | sions till 1763, when the Jesuits were 
on his arrival, not one church or one; withdrawn, the colony fell into English 
priest; but, being a man of God even; hands, and Catholicity disappeared. In 
much more than a man of learning, he | 1825 Alabama and Florida became a 
toiled obscurely and hervically, hoping | vieariate-apostolic under Right Rev. 
against hupe, and at his death, in 1852, | Michael Portier, with three priests to 
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he left 11 churches and 10 priests. | assist him. The single small church in 
Bishop Van de Velde, his successor, | Mobile was destroyed by fire in October, 
obtained a further supply of good |1827. Two years afterward Mobile 
pee built schools, introduced the) became an episcopal see, the bishop 

rothers of Christian Instruetion, push- | laving meanwhile obtained several 
ed on the erection of a cathedral, and= priests from Europe, founded the Col- 
was about founding a college when he! lege of Spring Hill for the Jesuits, and 
was cut off by yellow fever in Novem- | labored with his missionaries to prepare 
ber, 1855. Another native of Balti-; the way for building churches. Not 
more, Right Rev. Dr. Elder, was sent | till 1835 had the bishop secured himself 
in 1857 to continue these arduous! a residence; he then laid the corner- 
labors. The great civil war came to/| stone of his cathedral, completing and 
disturb these, and the bishop, refusing | dedicating it in 1850. At that time 
to acknowledge the right of the Federal there were 7 other churches in the 
commander to prescribe public prayers | diocese, with 11,000 Catholics. The 
in Catholic churches, was thrown into! second bishop, Dr. Quinlan, succeeded 
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in 1859, and died in March, 1883, leaving 
in his diocese 20 secuiar and 23 regular 
priests, 86 churches, 13 convents and 
academies, 18 parochial schools, with 1 
great college.—Florida, as we have seen, 
passed through strange and disastrous 
changes since the tirst Spanish adven- 
turers discovered it and the first mis- 
sionaries perished on its shores. Within 
the last century it passed from the 
hands of the English into that of Spain 
(1783), and was then acquired by the 
United States. In 1823 Florida was 
made a portion of the vicariate-apostolic 
of Mississippi and Alabama. In 1850 
East Florida was incorporated with the 
new diocese of Savannah; in 1857 
Florida was made a vicariate-apostolic, 
with Bishop Vérot resident at St. 
Augustine. This energetic prelate erect- 
ed churches at Mandarin, St. John’s 
Bar, Tallahassee, Tampa, and Key West. 
Sisters of Merey and Brothers of the 
Christian Schools were called in for the 
work of education. Six priests were 
obtained from Europe. In 1861 Bishop 
Vérot was transferred to Savannah, and 
Florida was ravaged by our great civil 
war. In 1870 Pius IX. created the see 
of St. Augustine, and Bishop Veérot 
asked to return to it and build up the 
ruins left by war, and succeeded, before 
he ended his apostolic labors in June, 
1876, in bequeathing to his diocese 19 
churches, with 70 missions well attend- 
ed, and 6 self-supporting academies 
under the Sisters of St. Joseph and the 
Sisters of the Holy Names. In 1884, 
under Right Rev. John Moore, D.D., 
the diocese of St. Augustine is at the 
beginning of a new era of prosperity 
and progress.x—The sees of Charleston 
and Savannah are too closely connected 
historically not to be mentioned to- 
gether here. In 1793 there were small 
congregations of Catholic Irishmen at 
Augusta and Savannah, ministered to 
by a French priest, Abbé Le Moine. 
The Augustinian, Robert Brown, was 
pastor of Augusta about 1810, and built 
the Charch of the Holy Trinity, remain- 
ing in charge till the end of 1824. 
Bishop England, who had found but 
one priest in all Georgia, sent clergy- 
men to the principal stations. In 1832 
Savannah counted 500 Catholics. The 
tide of European immigration was not 
directed to Georgia, and the increase 
even in the few Irish congregations was 
slow and uncertain. The diocese of 
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Savannah, erected in 1850, and compris- 
ing Georgia and East Florida, only con 
tained about 5,500 Catholics. Bishop 
Gartland went to Europe to solicit help, 
enlarged his cathedral, and founded an 
orphan asylum at Savannah, a Convent 
of Mercy at Augusta, and several free 
schools. In 1854 both he and Bishop 
Barron—the latter invalided by his 
labors in Liberia—perished, victims of 
their devotion to the plague-stricken, 
together with two Sisters of Mercy. 
tight Rev. John Barry, who took up 
this undesirable succession, also suc- 
cubed to ill health in 1859, Bishop 
Vérot, consecrated amid the turmoil of 
civil war in 1861, saw several of his few 
churches destroyed and their congrera- 
tions dispersed or discouraged. The 
war ended, the energetic bishop sought 
aid everywhere towards repairing the 
ruin; established new schools, called is 
the Ursulines, the Sisters of Mercy from 
Ireland, and the Sisters of St. Joseph to 
meet the wants of the altered political 
and social condition. Bishop Ignatius 
Persico, who took charge of the diocese 
in 1870, could only labor a brief period. 
Then came the present bishop, Dr. 
Gross, tinding his flock composed of 
20,000 Catholics, with 12 priests. He 
called in the Jesuits and Benedictines— 
the former establishing schools at Au- 
gusta, the latter devoting their care 
to the colored people in Savannah. 
A college was also founded at Macon in 
1874. In 1884 the diocese counts 25,000 
Catholics, 80 churches, 40 chapels and 
stations, and 27 priests.—The shores of 
South Carolina liad Spanish settlements 
at an early period, at St. Helena, on 
Port Royal, in 1566; and in 1569 the 
Jesuits began their missionary labors 
there among the Indians. The Span- 
iards, however, withdrew as the English 
advanced along the coast. Neither 
Carolina nor Georgia tolerated Catho- 
lics. The Acadians were compelled to 
depart in 1756. In 1775 two men, dis- 
covered to be Irish and Catholics, were 
tarred, feathered, and expelled. Caro- 
lina, however, was forced to forego her 
illibera: temper. In 1790 an old 
Methodist church was purchased by the 
little Catholic congregation in Charles- 
ton and called St. Mary’sChurch. The 
little flock, in spite of many vicissitudes, 
went on slowly increasing till 1820, 
when Charleston became an episcopal 
see under the eloquent Bishop England, 
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stvied in his day “the light of the 
American lierarchy.” Ife secured the 
instruction of young girls by founding, 
in 1829, the Congregation of Sisters of 
our Lady of Mercy, who have become 
very dear to the Carolinians. In 1834 
also came a colony of Ursuline Nuns. 
Both Charleston and Columbia, the 
capital, were thus put in possession of 
churches and academies. Le establish- 
ed a newspaper to diffuse knowledge and 
refute error, as well as literary societies. 
On a field which promised, compara- 
tively, but little increase the great 
bishup and great scholar bestowed untir- 
_ing labor. In 1835 he established a 
seminary. In 1838 his cathedral was 
destroyed by the tlumes; but the bishop 
set about rebuilding it. In 1842 Bishop 
England died, leaving in his diocese 20 
priests, with 17 churches, 44 stations, 2 
convents with academies, an hospital, 
an orphan asylum, and 2 free schools, 
with a Catholic population of 10,000. 
His two immediate successors, Bishops 
Reynolds and Lynch, inherited his elo- 
quence and learning. But as slavery 
left no room in the Southern States 
for free labor, emigrants from Europe 
were diverted toward the free States; 
and there alone was witnessed the 
wonderful growth of Catholicity. The 
great civil war, which had its beginning 
in Charleston, seemed to have given the 
death-blow to Catholic institutions, 
already overburdened with debt, and 
Janguishing through want of the in- 
dustrial activity which prevailed else- 
Where. The cathedral, rebuilt by Bishop 
Reynolds, was greatly injured during 
the bombardment of the city, and the 
churches. at Sumter and Beaufort were 
burned. At Columbia church, convent, 
and college were blotted out. Bishop 
Lynch spent his remaining years in col- 
lecting alms to rebuild these ruins.— 
North Carolina, a vicariate-apostolic 
since 1868, is at present under the care 
of the Bishop of Charleston. It has a 
scattered population of 2,183, with 20 
churches and chapels, 24 missionary 
stations, 9 priests, a Benedictine monas- 
tery, 2 female academies and a college. 
With a fertile country open to free 
labor and to immigration, the future is 
not without its bright hopes of increase 
and progress.—The see of Richmond, 
established in 1821, was subject to the 
same laws of slow increase in its Catho- 


lic population which governed all the | 
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slave States in the Union. In 1830 
Archbishop Whitfield visited Virginia, 
found four priests in the whola State, 
with a little wooden chapel at Rich- 
mond; amore decent chapel in Norfolk, 
with a congregation of 600 persons, In 
1838 there were 9,000 Catholics in the 
State, with 8 churches, under Right 
fev. Richard Whelan as bishop. In’ 
1855, under Bishop McGill—after the 
erection of the diocese of Wheeling— 
that of Richmond alone numbered some 
9,000 Catholics, 10 priests, and 11 
churches. In 1884, uncer Right Rev. 
John J. Keane, there are 25 priests and 
14 seminarians, 35 churches, 24 chapels, 
2 convents, 4 academies, 32 parish 
schools, 2 orphanages with schools, and 
18,0V0 Catholics,—At the present writ- 
ing, also, Rt. Rev. Jolin Joseph Kain, 
Bishop of Wheeling, has in his mission 
31 priests, 62 churches and 8 chapels, 
4 convents, 1 select school for boys, 6 
academies for young ladies, 28 parish 
schools, an orphanage, an hospital, and 
18,000 Catholics in all. 

Returning to Baltimore, the increase 
from the death of Archbishop Carroll, in 
1815, down to 1884 is a wonderful story 
in itself, and only surpassed by the far 
more wonderful development of the 
Church in the free States. For slavery, 
so long as it lasted in Maryland as else- 
where, was an insuperable obstacle to 
that increase of the Catholic population 
due to emigrants from Europe, or the 
movement of free laborers from one 
State to another. Under the successive 
administrations of Archbishops Neale 
(d. 1817), Maréchal (d. 1828), Whitfield 
(d. 1834), Eccleston (d. 1851), and 
Kenrick (d. 1863) there was a steady 
progress in everything which regarded 
religion. Gradually and by the in. 
herent force of circumstances each 
State became a separate diocese, the 
larger States themselves becoming 
each an ecclesiastical province, with 
metropolitan and suffragan sees. As 
the mighty tide of emigration from the 
British Islands and Germany, in par- 
ticular, set in, the Catholic churches 
along the Atlantic sea-board were inad- 
equate to contain the multitude of 
worshippers, while the living stream 
pouring inland toward the north and 
the west caused civilization to spread 
with marvellous rapidity, and with the 
multiplication of new States, Territories, 
cities, and townships the need of mis 
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sionaries, churches, and Catholic insti- | see in 1875, with James Frederick Wood 
tutions of all kinds also multiplied in a/ as archbishop, the same marvellous re- 


manner to battle the calculations of the 
wisest and the efforts of the most 
zealous. We ean only follow the rapid 
movement of this inflow and increase— 
indicating, as we pass along, the prin- 
cipal results. On May 9, 1852, the 
episcopate of the United States met in 
National Council at Baltimore, under 
Archbishop Kenrick, transferred to the 
metropolitan see from Philadelphia in 
the preceding year, and = appointed 
apostolic delegate. Six archbishops 
and twenty-six bishops were in attend- 
ance. It was a wonderful growth in 
half a century. The acts of the council 
were solemnly approved by the Holy 
Sce in July, 1453, and the creation 
of the sees of Erie, Brooklyn, New- 
ark, Burlington, Portland, Covington, 
Quincy, and Natchitoches was decreed. 
And in California, a new empire not 
yet mentioned in this summary, an- 
other ecclesiastical province — arose. 
Archbishop Kenrick, already famed as 
a theologian and publicist, showed at 
Baltimore the great qualities and virtues 
Which had won such reverence and 
adiniration in Philadelphia. Loving 
intensely his adopted country, the break- 
ing out of the war of secession filled 
him with a grief which preyed visibly 
upon his health. He died when the 
clouds of war were darkest. He had a 
worthy successor in Archbishop Spald- 
ing, an able controversialist and an 
eloquent writer, whose place was filled 
in 1872 by the first bishop of Newark, 
James Roosevelt Bayley. After him, 
in 1877, came the young Bishop of 
Richmond, James Gibbons—now the 
ninth Archbishop of Baltimore. Recal- 
ling to mind John Carroll and his httle 
band of aged ex-Jesuits in 1783, let us 
simply state that in 1884, at the end of 
a century, the Catholic Church of 
Baltimore, founded by them, has a 
Catholic population of 210,000 souls, 
with 269 priests secular and regular, 
839 churches, besides 35 chapels and 
stations, 28 ecclesiastical and inale in- 
stitutions, 30 female religious institu- 
tions, 8 female colleges, 19 female 
academics, 86 parish schools, with a 
population of 17,000 pupils in both 
primary, intermediate, and secondary 
schools. From such fruits judge we 
the illustrious line of archbishops.—In 
Philadelphia, created a metropolitan 


sults are to be noted. The flock which 
Bishops Egan and Conwell had 
struggled so hard to preserve against 
schismatical “ Trusteeism ” grew under 
the great Kenrick and his successors so 
as to outstrip Baltimore itself. Arch- 
bishop Wood’s admirable management 
saved the churches and institutions of 
the diocese from all pecuniary em- 
barrassment. And now, in July, 1884, 
when Archbishop Ryan comes from 
St. Louis to fill the vacant chair of that 
venerable man, he finds a flock of 
300,000 Catholics, with 134 churches, 
53 chapels, 260 priests, 100 seminarians, 
1,020 religious women, 22,000 children 
in the parochial schools, 2,100 young 
ladies in the female academies, and 
everything bright with the rich prom- 
ises of the future. Besides, and out- 
side of the metropolis, Pennsylvania is 
dotted over with the flourishing dioceses 
of Soranton, Harrissure, PittsBuRGH 
and ALLEGHENY, and ERig, each with its 
own separate and independent institu. 
tions, its increasing population, and the 


; hope founded on the untold possibilities 


of a new, rich, and progressive country. 
Pittsburgh, created an episcopal sec in 
1843, had for first bishop Right Rev. 
Michael C’Connor, one cf those scholarly 
men worthy to rank with the Carrolls, 
Englands, and Kenricks. The city itself 
is a great industrial centre, attracting a 
laboring population. Dr. O’Connor and 
his two successors have profited of every 
advantage to forward the spiritual and 
intellectual condition of their people. 
In 1884 the united dioceses of Pittsburgh 
and Allegheny possess 150,000 Catho- 
lics, 130 churches, 44 chapels, 84 regular 
and 105 secular priests, 656 religious of 
both sexes, 8 munasteries, 87 convents, 
3 colleges for boys with 570 pupils, 5 
academies for young ladies with 345 
pupils, 62 parochial schools with an 
attendance of 16,552, 3 orphanages with 
444 inmates, and 3 hospitals.—Scran- 
ton, erected into a see in 1868, under 
Right Rev. Wm. O’Hara, is also a great 
industrial centre. It has a Catholic 
population of 57,000 souls, 66 priests, 
70 churches, 12 convents, 9 academies, 
14 parochial schools.—Harrisburg, the 
capital of Pennsylvania, and the counties 
which make up the diocese, contain 
only a Catholic population of 25,000. 
But their needs are admirably provided 
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for. There ere altogether 49 priests, 
with a seminary and 9 seminarians, 51 
churches, 24 chapels and stations, 8 
academies, 23 parish schools with about 
3,300 pupils, and 2 orphan asylums. 
Lancaster and Conewago, the two great 
centres of missionary labor in the last 
century, are comprised within the limits 
of this diocese, one of the loveliest 
regions in America.—Enrix, situated on 
the lake of that name at the northern 
extremity of Pennsylvania, possesses a 
Catholic population of 45,000, with 67 
priests, 165 religious of both sexes, 84 
churches, 11 chapels, 2 monasteries, 14 
convents, 4 young ladies’ academies, 28 
parish schools, 2 orphanage schools, 
§,937 scholars in daily attendance. Such 
is the condition of Catholicity in the 
great State of Pennsylvania, standing 
with its six dioceses between the At- 
lantic and the great Lakes, separating 
the Eastern from the nearest Western 
States. Ere glancing at these, let us 
coinplete our survey of New York and 
New England. 

The Churches of New York State from 
1842 to 1884.—It required the genius, 
the eloquence, the indomitable courage 
of Bishop I{ughes to put down trustee- 
ism, and to set the question of free 
Catholic education in its true light 
before the popular mind in America. 
This was only one of the priceless 
services rendered by that great prelate 
to the Church in the United States. To 
provide for the wants of his vast and 
ever-growing flock he called in the aid 
of the religious orders of men and 
women, Jesuits, Redemptorists, Fran- 
ciscans, Ladies of the Sacred Heart, 
Sisters of Charity, Sisters of Mercy, 
Sisters of St. Joseph, and others. Under 
him arose St. John’s College, Fordham, 
St. Francis Xavier’s in New York City, 
Manhattan College, the academies and 
Sali schools directed by the Christian 

rothers, the orphanages, hospitals, and 
other beneficent institutions, which 
have been unfailing sources of spiritual 
blessing. His own great name, become 
a national glory, threw a bright halo on 
his church and the entire State during 
well nigh a quarter of a century. He 
saw the diocese over which he was 
placed in 1842 become an ecclesiastical 
rovince, with suffragan sees in Brook- 
yn, Newark, Albany, Buffalo, and 
Rochester. The elevation to the car- 
dinalate of his own chosen coadjutor, 
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and afterward his successor, was an 
homage to the memory of the illustrious 
dead as well as the just acknowledg- 
ment of the merits of the living. John 


McCloskey completed what John 
Hughes had planned and begun. Both 
Albany and New York show the 


abundant fruits of his husbandry. In 
1884 New York diocese has a Catholic 
population of at least 600,000 souls, a 
clergy numbering 265 secular priests 
and 118 regulars with 76 seminarians, 
254 brothers, 1,701 religious women, 4 
colleges with 1,085 students, 22 young 
ladies’ academies with 2,316 pupils, 6 
academies for boys with 676 pupils, 55 
male parish schools with an attendance 
of 15,583, 60 girls’ schools with 19,225 ; 
10 orphanage schools aggregating 2,047 
pupils, 10 industrial and reform schools 
with an aggregate of 5,300—in all a 
student population of 46,262; 33 bene- 
ficent institutions with 10,966 inmates; 
173 churches, 54 chapels, and 38 stations 
regularly visited. Such is the fruitful 
field on which America’s first cardinal can 
rest his eyes after fifty years of priestly 
labor! —Across the bay of New York, 
BrookLyn with her diocese offers a no 
less consoling spectacle. Its first bishop, 
John Loughlin, in 1884, after 31 years 
of tuil, -has a Catholic population of 
2U5,0U0, 156 priests, 89 churches, 37 
chapels and stations, 2 colleges, a theo- 
logical seminary, 18 academies and 
select schools, 76 parish schools, 16 
asylums, and 4 hospitals. What will it 
be twenty-five years hence?—On the 
New Jersey shore is the diocese of 
Newark, from which was formed, in 
1881, that of Trenton. When, in 1880, 
its young bishop became Coadjutor- 
Archbishop of New York, the church 
of New Jersey was one of the best 
regulated in America, thanks to the 
intelligent zeal and devotedness of its 
two first bishops and their clergy. In 
1884 Newark numbers 150 priests 
regular and secular, 30 seminarians, 27 
brothers, 713 sisters, 86 churches, 8 
monasteries, 8 convents, 8 colleges, 17 
academies for young ladies, 62 parochial 
schools, 4 industrial schools and re- 
formatories—a total aggregate of stu- 
dents numbering 22,124; 5 orphanages, 
4 hospitals, 8 asylums, with 6,784 in- 
mates, and a total Catholic population 
of 150,000 souls. The sister diocese of 
Trenton possesses already 65 priests, 16 
seminarians, 133 religious of both sexes, 
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81 churches, 85 convents, 6 academies 
with 229 pupils, 24 parochial schools 
with 4,798 scholars, and a Catholic 
population of 45,000.—If we examine 
the northern part of New York State, 
the field of the ancient Jesuit missions, 
we find the diucese of ALBANY realizing 
the prophetic vision of the martyred 
Jogues. There are 125 churches with 
resident pastors, and 50 churches with- 
out pastors resident; 80 chapels, 4 
churches in course of erection, 191 
ee 27 seminarians, 4 academies for 
oys and 4 for girls, 11 select schools, 
11 orphan asylums, 4 homes for the 
aged, 4 hospitals, 6 religious communi- 
ties of men and 11 of women, with a 
Catholic population of 160,000.—Bor- 
dering on Canada is the diocese of 
OgpeNssuRe, erected in 1872, and 
already counting 63,000 Catholics, 73 
priests, 93 churches, 3 chapels, 1,406 
pupils in its Catholic schools. —Rocnes- 
TER, created an episcopal see in 1868, 
with Right Rev. Bernard J. McQuaid 
as bishop, soon gave evidence of his 
zeal for religion and education. His 
parochial schools number no less than 
7,600 pupils on a total Catholic popula- 
tion of about 65,000. There isin hechés. 
ter a preparatory seminary with 16 
ecclesiastical students, 3 academies for 
young ladies, 70 priests, 81 churches, 
an hospital, and 4 orphan asylums.— 
BvFFaLo, created an episcopal see in 
1847, had for its first bishop the Lazarist 
Jolin Timon, born in Missouri, one of 
the founders of the Church of Texas, 
and well known throughout the West 
as amissionary. The city of Buffalo is 
built on the site of a French fort, de- 
molished in 1688, a cross 18 feet high 
being left amid the ruined ramparts, 
and near the spot on which is now the 
cathedral of Buffalo. It bore the in- 
scription Christus cincit, Christus regnat, 
Christus imperat: ‘Christ is victorious, 
Christ reigns, Christ rnles with supreme 
command!” In 1822 Bishop Dubois 
celebrated Mass here in the court-house 
for seven or eight hundred Catholics, 
French Canadians, Swiss, and Irish. In 
1834 Rev. Nicholas Mertz and Rev. 
Bernard O’Reilly were the only priests 
within the present limits of the diocese. 
Bishop Timon, at his arrival in Buffalo, 
found 16 priests, 3 churches in Buffalo, 
4 in Rochester, with churches or stations 
in every county. In 1856 the diocese 
contained 120 churches and chapels, 100 
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other stations, 78 priests regular and 
secular, among the former being Jesuits, 
Redemptorists, Oblates, and Francis- 
cans; a theological seminary, 5 orphan 
asylums, besides asylums and schools 
under the Sisters of Charity, St. Joseph, 
St. Bridget, and Notre Dame. In 1857 
the Lazarists founded the seminary and 
college of Our Lady of Angels. In 
1868 the diocese was divided, and 
Stephen Vincent Ryan, a Lazarist like 
Bishop Timon, succeeded him, and most 
worthily fills his place. Buffalo became 
under him the headquarters of a Jesuit 
mission for the German populations 
far and near, with the flourishing Col- 
lege of B. Peter Canisius. The present 
Catholic population is 100,000, with 102 
secular priests and 74 regulars, 176 in 
all; 42 of whom are devoted to the 
education of youth. There are 145 
churches ard chapels, 9 religious houses 
fur men, 44 for women, 4 colleges, 8 
academies for young ladies, and 11 
charitable institutions, 

The Church in New England in 
1884.— Boston was made an archiepis- 
copal see in 1875, with suffragans at 
Springfield, Mass.; Providence, R. I. ; 
Portland, Me.; Ilartford, Ct.; Burling- 
ton, Vt., and in 1884 the new see of 
Manchester, N. H., was added. The 
first Archbishop of Boston, Most Rev. 
John J. Williams, has under him a flock 
of 320,000 Catholics, with 300 priests, 
80 seminarians, 167 churches, 14 chapels 
and stations, 2 colleges conducted by 
the Jesuits, 4 female academies, 17 con- 
vents, 10 orphan asylums, 7 hospitals, 
40 parochial or free schools.—Port- 
LAND, erected in 1855, contains 50 
churches, 52 priests, and a Catholic 
population of about 50,000. The new 
diocese of MANcuESTER has 37 priests, 
with 38 churches and chapels, and a 
Catholic population of about 40,000. 
The educational and charitable institu- 
tions in both are flourishing, and under 
the care of the Sisters of Mercy, the 
Sisters of the Congregation of Notre 
Dame, the Sisters of the Holy Cross, 
the Sisters of the Holy Name, and the 
Sisters of Charity. There are also in 
Maine six schools for Indian children 
conducted by the Sisters of Mercy and 
the Sisters of the Good Shepherd.— 
ProvipEnokg, erected in 1872, possesses 
90 secular and 3 regular priests, 30 
seminarians, 238 inembers of religious 
orders of women, 63 churches, 16 
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wooden chapel of 30 feet by 55 for his 
eathedral, and went to Europe to obtain 
means. He sueceeded, returned, had a 
more substantial cathedral to dedicate 
in 1826; visited his diocese, doing the 
lic population of 156,000.—Hartrorp, | work of @ missionary and apostle, suc- 
which comprises the State of Connecti- | cumbing to the cholera in the very 
cut, has a Catholic population of about) midst of his labors, September 26, 1832. 
175,000, with about 140 priests and! Ife was a far-secing man; he estab- 
55 seminarians, 114 churches, 28 cha- | lished in Cincinnati the Atheneum for 
pels, 24 convents, and 1 monastery, | young man, which developed under his 
13,012 pupils of both sexes in its 67 | successor into St. Xavier’s College, and 
academies and = parochial schools, 8, founded in 1831 the Catholic Tele- 
orphanages, 3 asylums, and a home for | graph, new the oldest of our Catholic 
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chapels, 14 convents, a high-school for 
boys, academies for young ladies with 
700 pupils, 3.500 boys and 5,400 girls 
in the parochial schools, besides 225 in 
the orphanage schools, and a Catho- 


the aged and destitute. —Buriinaton, 
on Lake Champlain, embraces the State 
of Vermont. It is still under its first 
bishop, consecrated in 1853. Being 
situated on the Canadian frontier, and 


somewhat outside of the path followed | 


by immigration, its Catholic population 
does not inerease rapidly, It numbers 
at present 35,000 souls, with 37 priests 
and 18 seminarians, 71 churches, 11 
convents, 8 female academies with 233 
pupils, 15 parochial schools with 2,846 
pupils, and an orphanage for girls and 
boys, Such is the Catholic New Eng- 
lend of 1884. 

The Church in the West.—Provinxcr 
oF COrncinnati: We saw how the 
apostulic Bishop Flaget laid the founda- 
tions of the Church in’ Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and all along the Ohio. 
rise and growth of the churches of 
Ohio and those immediately adjoining 
that State is one of the most wonder- 
ful chapters in our ecclesiastical history. 
Passing over the sad vicissitudes of the 
early Jesuit missions in Ohio, let us say 
that Bishop Flaget said Mass at the 
house of a family named Dittoe, near 
Somerset, Ohio, in October, 1812, Peter 
Dittoe having given there 320 acres of 
Jand fora church. In 1818 Father N. 
D. Young, O.P. (who died in 1878), 
there blessed the Jog chapel of St. 
Joseph, A Dominican convent soon 
afterward arose there, and congrega- 
tions sprang up at Somerset, Lancaster, 
Zanesville, St. Barnabas, Rehobosh, and 
St. Patrick’s. To the See or CincIn- 
NATI, erected in 1821, was appointed 
and consecrated Bishop Edward Fen- 
wick, who on taking possession hired 
a house and sent out for his first meal. 
He estimated the Catholic population 
of Ohio at 8,000, with 2,000 Indians on 
Seneca River, and 10,000 or 12,000 in 
Michigan. He bought a lot, put up a 
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papers. For the education of women 
‘and the care of the indigent and infirm 
he obtained colonies of Sisters of 
Charity, Sisters of St. Dominic, and 
Poor Clares. In 1833 John B. Parcell 
took up his burden and his cross, 
dving July 4, 1883, after half a century 
of episcopal labor. Tle witnessed in 
the interval the birth and growth of the 
inighty West. No more venerable or 
conspicnous figure appeared there than 
this scholarly man, who united tho 
siinplicity of a child and the poverty of 
a monk to the piety and zeal of an 
apostle. The cloud which settled on 
the last years of his long and laborious 
career only made him an object of 
deeper and more touching affection to 
the Catholic community. Many of the 
priests he had trained at Emmittsburg 
j Joined him in Cincinnati. Ife was in 
Ohio what Archbishop Hughes was in 
New York, the defender of Catholic 
principles against all foes. The great 
religious orders were called in to help 
in the great work of the apostleship; in 
1836 he built a second church in Cin- 
cinaati, and before the close of 1837 
there were in the diocese 32 churches 
and stations, 21 priests, a seminary, a 
college, a female academy, and = an 
orphan asylum, In 1840 the Jesuits 
inaugurated St. Xavier’s College, and 
the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, 
the best middle-class educators in all 
Europe, were encouraged to open aca- 
demies and schools. The large Catho- 
lic German population was tenderly 
eared for by the good shepherd. Their 
children became the special charge of 
the Brothers of Mary. In 1850 Cincin. 
nuti became an archiepiscopal see; in 
1851 the provincial seminary of Mount 
St. Mary’s of the West was solemnly 
opened, In 1855 was held the first 
provincial council, attended by five 
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suffragan bishops, one being absent; 
there were also present the superiors 
of tive religious orders. Another coun- 
cil assembled in 1858. And so the see 
of Cincinnati, like the sacred fig-tree 
of India, sent forth its stately offshoots 
to cover the land and to feed souls with 
the grace of Christ. In 1878 Cincin- 
Nati possessed, besides the cathedral, 
44 churches, and within the territory 
of the diocese, curtailed by the erection 
of so many sees, were 150 churches; 
regular priests of 7 different orders; 
religious women of 8 different orders; 
and nearly 120 secular priests. In 1884 
Archbishop Elder, on whose shoulders 
was laid lis venerated friend’s heavy 
responsibility, counts in his diocese 163 
churches, 32 chapels, 130 secular priests, 
84 regulars, 378 men in religious com- 
munities, 1,130 women; 2 seminaries, 
8 hospitals, a House of Mercy for young 
women, 2 houses of the Good Shepherd ; 
22,186 pupils in schools of every degree, 
and a Catholic population of 180,000 
suuls. Altogether the ten dioceses 
which at present are comprised in the 
Province of Cincinnati contain an esti- 
mated population of nearly a million 
of souls (931,455). Of these suffragan 
secs two only belong to Ohio—Cleve- 
Jand and Columbus, Their history is 
more intimately connected with the 
growth of tle State itself and the devel- 
opment of Cincinnati. —CLEVELAND, by 
its splendid position on Lake Erie, can 
look forward to a great future ; it lies 
on what must soon be the great path- 
way of cominerce across the continent. 
Sandusky, near at hand, contained the 
oldest Catholic church in Ohio, the 
chapel of the Jesuit missionaries. 
Thanks to Bishop Purcell’s intelligent 
zeal, when, in 1847, the first Bishop of 
Cleveland, Dr. Amadée Rappe, took 
possession of his see, he found it in 
possession of 83 churches, with 16 
riests. The Sisters of Notre Dame 
had a flourishing academy at Toledo; 
and the Fathers and Sisters of the 
Precious Blood formed nurseries of 
Catholic piety and apostolic spirit. 
The new bishop had soon founded a 
seminary and a college, a female aca- 
demy under the Ursuline Nuns, an 
orphanage under the Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary, a charity hospital 
under the Augustinian Nuns. He was 
indefatigable in visiting every point of 
Yis diocese, and in providing for the 
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wants of the people; in twenty-three 
years from his arrival he had 100,000 
Catholics, 160 churches, 107 priests, a 
school in every parish; Jesuits, Francis- 
cans, Brothers of Mary, Gray Nuns, 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd, the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, together with the 
communities already named, were all 
sharing in the good work. In 1872 
Right Rev. Richard Gilmour inherited 
this apostleship, and urged forward 
every sacred interest of his flock. In 
1883 the diocese has 165,000 Catholics, 
217 churches; 21 chapels, 151 secular 
and 28 regular priests, 40 seminarians, 
125 parochial schools with an average 
attendance of 23,000, a seminary, 5 
female academies, 5 hospitals, 8 orphan- 
ages, 8 homes for the aged, and 2 re- 
formatories.—Co.LvumBts, the capital of 
the State, is no less favored or pros- 
perous in proportion to its Catholio 
population of 48,000. The two Ken- 
tuckian sees of Louisville and Coving- 
ton have already been mentioned in 
connection with Bishop Flaget’s early 
labors.—The dioccse of LovuIsviLLE pos- 
sessed in 1883 150,000 Catholics, 138 
priests, 107 churches, 22 chapels, 2 
seminaries, 2 colleges, and 2 institutes 
for boys, 25 young ladies’ academies, 
128 parochial schools, and numerous 
establishments of charity and benefi- 
cence.—CoviNnGToN, which might pass 
for a suburb of Cincinnati, has a Catho- 
lic population of 48,000, with a nu- 
merous clergy and flourishing institu- 
tions of every kind.—Nasuvim.e, in 
Tennessee, another portion of Bishop 
Flaget’s missionary field, became an 
episcopal see in 1887. The Dominican, 
Richard Pius Miles, its first bishop, 
found in the State about 100 Catholic 
families without a church or a priest. 
He and his coadjutor and brother- 
Dominican, Bishop Whelan, labored 
courageously in this moral wilderness, 
It is a most touching story. Priest 
after priest came to help them till, in 
1844, Bishop Miles was emboldened to 
begin a cathedral. When he died in 
May, 1859, he had 18 priests, 14 
churches, convents of Dominican friars 
and nuns, Sisters of Charity, academies, 
and parish schools. In 1861 came the 
civil war with its destruction and dis- 
persions. Bishop Whelan resigned in 
May, 1863. Bishop Feehan, who suc- 
ceeded him in 1865, needed no little 
courage to undertake tlre work of re- 
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storation. In 1866 he could only count 
in Tennessee 12 churches and 15 priests. 
In 1878 the diocese had already 29 
churches, 33 priests, Christian Brothers, 
Dominican Sisters, Sisters of Mercy, 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd, of St. 
Joseph, and of the Precious Blood, with 
2,500 children in Catholic schools. In 
that same year the yellow fever deso- 
yited Memphis, and before the end of 
September 9 priests and 13 Sisters had 
perished in ministering to the plague- 
stricken! In 1879 the scourge returned, 
and the same miracles of devotion were 
renewed. Surely such a land inust have 
a great blessing.—In Indiana the sees 
of Vincennes and Fort Wayne belong to 
the province of Cincinnati. VINCENNES, 
created in 1834, had for its first bishop 
the saintly Simon Gabriel Bruté, one of 
those gems given by France to the 
crown of the young Church of the 
United States. lis diocese embraced 
Indiana and Western Illinois. A plain 
brick church at Vincennes, unplastered 
within, without sanctuary or sacristy, 
sueh was his cathedral. St. Peter's 
and St. Mary’s in Daviess County were 
attended by Rev. S. P. Lalumiere, and 
St. Faul’s in New Alsace by Rev. Mr. 
Ferneding. The bishop set to work; 
he and Mr. Lalumiére explored the 
diocese in different directions to look 
up the stray sheep. Dr. Brute gave con- 
firmation at Chicago, visited the Catho- 
Vic Indians under Chikakos on the Tip- 
pecanoe, said Mass at Logansport, and 
found twenty Catholics at Terre Haute. 
He sent to Fort Wayne, where they 
were building a church, Rev. Mr. Ruff, 
the first priest ordained for his diocese; 
hastened to Europe to obtain assistance, 
and with the alms thus solicited estab- 
dished a seminary, an orphan asylum, free 
schools, completed his modest cathedral, 
and helped toward erecting a number 
of churches. He had brought with him 
from Europe some twenty priests and 
seminarians. To the latter he taught 
theology, while fulfilling the duties of 
missionary and bishop. In 1839 this 
apostolic life ended all too suddenly, 
every one feeling that a saint was taken 
away. Even then his diocese possessed 
23 churches aud 6 more in course of 
erection; 24 priests were on the mis- 
gion; the Eudist Fathers were in charge 
of a seminary and college, and the 
Sisters of Charity had a select academy 
and free schools. Under his successor 
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the Fathers of the Holy Cross came 
from Le Mans, founding, besides several 
other missionary establishments, Notre 
Dame. Bishop after bishop increased 
the number of missionaries, churches, 
religious houses, schools, and beneficent 
institutions. In 1844 the see of Chicago 
was erected; in 1857 Fort Wayne be- 
caine @ separate diocese. In 1878 the 
diocese of Vincennes, thus limited, was 
placed under Right Rev. Dr. Chatard 
who in 1884 has under him on the 
mission 92 secular priests, 37 regul 
160 churches, 20 chapels, 30 cleric 
students, 5 religious orders of men, 8 of 
women, 5 orphan asylums, and 3 hospi- 
tals. There are Catholic schools at- 
tached to every congregation, the aver- 
age number of |: ipils in al] being 20,00u, 
out of an estimated Catholic population 
of 80,000. So prospers the good work 
begun by Bishop Bruté.—The diocese 
of Fort WaAyNE vies in prosperity with 
its sister-diocese. It is especially bless 
ed in the work of education. Right 
Rev. Dr. Luers, the first bishop, found 
only 20 churches very poor for thie 
most part, in his diocese, 11 secular 
priests, and 3 Fathers of the Holy Cross 
He stimulated the zeal of his Catholic. 
every where, and new and better church 
edifices, together with a handsome 
Gothic cathedral, soon arose to reward 
their generozity. Untiring to promote 
holiness of life among clergy and people, 
Dr. Luers died in 1871. Under his suc- 
cessor, Bishop Dwenger, the growth of 
religion has been extraordinary. With 
a Catholic population of 85,000 he has 
63 secular and 39 regular priests, 24 
seminarians, 120 churches, 17 chapels, 
a university (Notre Dame), 7 academies 
for young ladies, 59 parochial schvols 
with 7,181 pupils.—Cnicaco, where 
Marquette first built a log hut for his 
temporary winter abode, is now an 
archiepiscopal see, the great commer- 
cial metropolis of the West growing in 
spite of the repeated destruction wrought 
by flood and flame, so as to promise 
to become in importance second only 
to New York. All this country is only 
a part of the vast field of French mis- 
sionary labor. it was comprised with- 
in the limits assigned by the Holy See 
to the first diocese of Baltimore. Ig 
1834 Rev. Mr. St. Cyr was the only 
priest there, and he belonged to the 
bishop of St. Louis. When Right Rev. 
Wm. Quarter arrived in Chicago from 
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New York in 1844 he found only two 
ehurches, one a frame building, the 
other a new brick church, unplastered, 
with rough board doors, and a debt 
of $5,000. Only 15 of the 23 priests 
then laboring in Illinois belonged to 
him, and the others were recalled by 
their own bishops. The vicissitudes 
through which the Church of Chicago 
passed, under Bishop Quarter and his 
three immediate successurs, must not 
be dwelt upon here. The bishops 
struzeled hervically to meet the ever- 
iucreasing needs of the emigrants arriv- 
ing from Europe and all parts of the 
Union. In 1870 the diocese of Chicago, 
it was estimated, contained 400,000 
Catholics. To minister to these there 
were 142 priests, 30 of whom were 
regulars. The city itself contained 26 
churches; the churches outside the city 
numbered 175. The Jesuits were pre- 
paring to open a college at Chicago ; 
the Fathers of St. Viateur had opened 
one at Bourbonnais Grove; the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools had an aca- 
demy at LaSalle; the Alexian Brothers 
had a large hospital in Chicago. Then 
there were the Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart, the Sisters of the Congregation 
of Notre Dane, the Sisters of Loretto, 
all with flourishing academies, and three 
other Sisterhoods devoted to teaching 
or charity. 50 parish schools were in 
operation. The Sisters of Mercy, the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd, and the 
Sisters of Charity had each a large 
establishment in the city. Then the 
city was swept by fire, and most of 
these instétntions were blotted out. 
Yet in 1883, under the first archbishop, 
Dr. Feehan, so tried himself at Memphis 
in 1878-79, all seeins to have once more 
arisen from ites ashes, The clergy com- 
prises 164 secular priests, 62 regulars, 
81 seminarians, 184 churches, 2 colleges, 
18 academies for young ladies, 24 con- 
vents, 26,868 children in the Catholic 
schools, and a Catholic population of 
255,000. 

The Church in Michigan.—The sees 
of Detroit and GRAND Raprps are suffra- 
_gans of Cincinnati for the present. To 
what has already been said about the 
early missionary settlements at Detroit 
we can only add that in 1883 the dio- 
cese contained 100,455 Catholics, 78 
churches, 104 priests, with 16 semi- 
narians, a college, 4 academies, 42 par- 
ochial schools with 9,882 pupils in- 
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scribed, 7 asylums, and 1 hospital. 
The diveese of Grand Rapids counts 
44 priests, 42 churches with resident 
pastors, 25 mission churches with Sun- 
day services, 19 with week-day services, 
making 130 churches in all; 20 par- 
ochial schools with 4,000 pupils, an 
orphan asylum and 2 hospitals, and 12 
religious communities. 

The two suffragan sees of ALTON 
and Peoria, detached from the original 
divcese of Chicago, contain, respec- 
tively, 156,000 and 95,000 Catholics, 
admirably provided with all the sources 
of Catholic life. Alton possesses 190 
churches, 181 secular priests and 38 
regulars, 2 monasteries, 2 colleges, 9 
academies for young ladies, 11,000 
pupils in 100 parochial schools, 3 
orphanages with their schools and 11 
hospitals. Peoria, on the other hand, 
has 157 churches, 105 priests, 8 aca- 
demies, 88 parochial schools with 6,200 
pupils. 

Province of Milwaukee.—This pro- 
vince, comprising Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, and the Territories of Min- 
nesota and Dakota, is also a portion of 
the great field once entrusted to the 
bishops of Quebec. From 1669 to the 
suppression of the Jesuits in France, 
1763, Wisconsin was the seat of flour- 
ishing Jesuit missions, founded by the 
intrepid Father Claude Allouez, A 
silver monstrance given, in 1686, by a 
French trader to the Church of St. 
Francis Xavier in Green Bay is still 
in existence. The aggregate Catholic 
population of the province was in 1883 
548,700 souls, distributed as follows: 
Milwaukee, 210,000; Green Bay, 68,200; 
Maronite and Sault Ste. Marie, 30,000 ; 
La Crosse, 54,000; St. Paul, 180,000; 
Dakota Territory, 25,000; and Northern 
Minnesota, 81,000. The other statisti- 
cal details are in themselves a revela- 
tion prophetic of a mighty future for 
religion, if man will only second the 
designs of Providence. Thus in the 
diocese of Mi-wavKeEk there are already 
264 churches built, with 18 chapels, 199 
priests secular and regular; aseminary, 
& normal school, 5 female academies, 
12 religious communities, 13 charitable 
institutions.—In the diocese of GREEN 
Bay there are 111 churches with 15 
chapels, 82 priests, 40 parochial schools 
with 4,502 pupils. There are also 
1,200 Catholic Indians. In the diocese 
of St. Pau there are 147 priests in all, 
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with 195 churches, 6 religious orders of 
men, 14 of women, 5 asylums and pro- 
tectorates, 10 female academies and 
boarding-schools.—In that of La Crossk 
are 71 priests and 21 seminarians, 119 
churches with 5 chapels, a college with 
80 students, an academy for young 
ladies with 90 pupils, 100 parochial 
schools with 4,700 pupils, and an 
Indian Catholic population of 1,500.— 
In the diocese of MARQUETTE and SAULT 
SAINTE-MARIE are 36 churches with 6 
chapels, 82. priests, 6 female convents, 
8 academies for young ladies, 1,200 
pupils in the parochial schools, and 
about 2,000 Catholic Indians and half- 
breeds. —In the vicariate-apostolic of 
NortTHeERN MINNESOTA are 56 priests and 
T seminarians, 73 churches and 6 chapels, 
a monastery, 8 convents, a seminary, a 
college, an academy for young ladies, 
and 1,500 Catholic Indians.—In that of 
Dakora are 45 priests and 9 seminari- 
ans, 82 churches, 4 convents, 4 young 
ladies’ academies, 12 parochial schools 
with 710 pupils, 6 Indian schools with 
270 pupils. 

The Province of St. Louis.—In 1876, 
August 27, the Catholics of St. Louis 
celebrated the centennial anniversary 
of the foundation of their cathedral 
church. We left Bishop Dubonrg in 
the city with two priests. Ie soon 
afterwards obtained a colony of Jesuits 
under Father Charles Van Quicken- 
borne, who founded a novitiate at 
Florissant, a church at St. Charles, and 
a little later the university in St. Louis. 
The Jesuits with the Lazarists formed 
two nurseries of learned and apostolic 
men. In 1827 St. Louis became an 
episcopal see embracing Missouri, 
Western Illinvis, Arkansas, and the 
then Western Territory to the Pacific. 
Bishop Rosati called in the Ladies of 
dhe Sacred Heart and the Sisters of St. 
Joseph. In 1841 Right Rev. Peter R. 
Kenrick took charge of the divcese. 
St. Louis became thenceforward for the 
regions beyond the Mississippi as active 
an intellectual, religious, and civilizing 
centre as Cincinnati was for the region 
between the Alleghanies, the Ohio, and 
the Great Lakes. From St. Louis the 
Jesuits planned and extended the mis- 
sionary excursions which brought so 
many of the Indian tribes on both sides 
of the Rocky Mountains into the pale 
of the Church, and which would have 
kept them in peace, while advancing in 
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the arts of civilized life, if General 
Grant’s baneful administration had not 
interfered with their advancement. 
When the civil war began the diocese 
of St. Louis, after having been parti- 
tioned into so many others, still con- 
tained 70 churches with 120 priests. At 
St. Louis, Florissant, Cape Girardeau, 
St. Charles, Carondelet, Weston, St. 
Genevieve, St. Joseph, Washington, and 
New Westphalia were great institu- 
tions, nurseries. for the apostolate of 
education and charity. The calamities 
of the great war checked without alto- 
gether stopping all this moral progress. 
In 1868.the northwestern portion of 
Missouri was erected into the divcese 
of St. Joseph. In 1876 the city of St. 
Louis numbered 150,000 Catholics. The 
coadjutor bishop, Patrick John Ryan, 
contributed not a little to the progress 
of intellectual culture and the spread of 
piety, because himself a true priest as 
well as a distinguished scholar and elo- 
quent pulpit orator. In 1884, as these 
lines are written, the telegraph brings 
the news of his promotion to the see of 
Philadelphia. The venerable Archbi- 
shop Kenrick meanwlhte has the con- 
solation of seeing the 200,000 Catholics 
coinposing his tlock in possession of 
260 priests, 40 seminarians, 1,25 re- 
ligious of both sexes, 193 churches, 23 
chapels, 6 monasteries, 91 conventual 
houses, a seminary, 4 colleges with 760 
pupils, 15 female academies with 901 
pupils, 88 parochial schools for both 
sexes With an average attendance of 
23,527, 4 industrial schools and reformn- 
atories with 450 inmates, 5 orphanages, 
6 hospitals, 4 asyluins.—Of the tive 
suffragan sees, Davenport and Dubuque 
are in lowa; Leavenworth in Kansas; 
Kansas City and St. Joseph in Missouri; 
besides these, there ig the vicariate- 
apostolic of Nebraska. The sees of 
Kansas Crry and St. Josepn are united 
at present under Right Rev. John 
Joseph Hogan, titular bishop of the 
former. Their aggregate Catholic popu- 
lation is 40,000, with 74 priests, 75 
churches, 60 missionary stations, 2 
monasteries, 15 convents with female 
academies and schools, a college, and 
5 parochial schools under lay teach- 
ers.—In Iowa, Davenport, erected in 
1881, has already a Catholic population 
of 40,000, with 84 priests, 21 ecclesi- 
astical students, and 120 churches. 
DusuQugE, created in 1837, has a Catho- 
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lic population of 60,000, 140 secular | Mountains, and was, therefore, under 
priests and 7 regulars, 430 members of | the jurisdiction of Bishop Miége. In 
religious orders, a seminary with 40; 1855 a Catholic Church was built at 
seminarians, 145 churches, 90 chapels, | Omaha before any Protestant congrega- 
a monastery, 20 convents, a college, 8, tion had been formed. In 1857 the 
academies for young ladies with 1,080} Holy See made it a separate vicariate, 
pupils, 54 parochial schools, with aj] joining to it Dakota, Montana, and 
total aggregate of 7,611 in all educa-| Wyoming. In 1859 Right Rev. James 
tional establishments.—The diocese of ;O’Gorman was appointed over it in 
Leavenworth would deserve a more! place of Dr. Miége. In 1868 Montana 
lengthy notice. The Second Council | was made a distinct vicariate; but re- 
| 


of Baltimore, in 1833, asked and ob- | mained till 1879 under Dr. O’Gorman. 
tained from the Holy See that the] Right Rev. Bishop O'Connor, his suc- 
Indian missions should be assigned to | cessor, has in his vicariate 53,240 Catho- 
the Society of Jesus. The Jesuits, in | lics, 73 priests, 22 ecclesiastical students, 
consequence, entered with ardor on the | a Jesuit college with 220 pupils, 6 aca- 
lubor of evangelizing them; but the}demies with 310 pupils, 17 parochial 
civil and military administrations and: schools with 1,805 pupils.—The vicari- 
the jealousy of the Protestant sects | ate-apostolic of Monrana, created 1883, 
thwarted all their designs for systematic | has about 10,000 Catholics, a great 
work. In 1850 these inissions, which | portion of whom are Indians, under the 
had till then been under the see of St.| care of the Jesuits—Pend d’Orcilles 
Louis, were made a vicariate-apostolic | and Flatheads—with boarding-schools 
under the Jesuit missionary Right Rev. | and day-schools. There are 17 priests, 
J. B. Miége. The Indian Catholics at | 19 churches and chapels, 3 academies, 
the time numbered, it was thought, |4 parochial schools.—In the vicariate- 
over 5,000. Soon the Indian Territory | apostolic of Northern Minnesota, as 
was invaded by a white population, | well asin the present Inpian TERRITORY, 
most hostile to Catholics. Bishop | the Benedictines have entered into the 
Mi¢ge called in the Benedictines to | inheritance of the devoted Jesuit mis- 
help him. Irish and Catholic German | sionaries. The sons of St. Benedict 
emigrants also formed settlements. | have founded in Stearns County, in 
Churches and schools arose. The ad- | Northern Minnesota, a flourishing mon- 
mission of Kansas as a State was the | astery of their order together with St. 
occasion of sanguinary struggles. Then | John’s University, which already counts 
came the civil war. From 1860 to |19 seminarians, 153 students, with a 
1863 the churches in the diocese in- | staff of 21 professors, Connected with 
creased from 16 to 25. Some of the | these nurseries of learning and the 
Indians—the Potawatamies— became | apostolic spirit is St. Benedict’s Con- 
citizens and farmers; the Osages re- | vent and Female Academy, directed by 
fused to give up their tribal organization, | Benedictine Nuns, who already number 
and with others were removed to the | in their community 155 members, count- 
Indian Territory. This was a sad blow | ing professed, novices, postulants, etc. 
to the missions, as settlers occupied the | On this mother-house 16 other establish- 
lands thus vacated. In 1875 Bishop | ments depend. In the academy, the two 
Mi¢éve resigned, leaving the former | select schools, 11 district schools, and 9 
mission territory a State of the Union, | parochial schools the Sisters educate 
with 40,000 Catholics, 59 priests, 78 | about 2,000 pupils. Besides the 33 Bene- 
churches and chapels. In 1877 the see | dictine priests at work in the vicariate 
of LEAVENWorTH was created, with the; there are 23 secular priests on the 
Benedictine Dom Louis M. Fink as! mission, with a white Catholic popula- 
bishop. The Indians had dwindled to | tion of 30,000 souls and 1,500 Catholic 
a few hundred. In 1883 the Catholic | Indians.—While the Minnesota vicariate 
population numbers 80,000, with 99) is thus zealously cultivated by the 
priests and 24 seminarians, with 164; German Benedictines under the Right 
churches and chapels, 8 culleges, 3 aca- | Rev. Bishop Seidenbush, O.8.B., the 
demies, 35 parochial schools and some | Indian Territory has been intrusted to 
3,500 scholars. —The vicariate-apostolic | the French Benedictines of the Primi- 
of Nespraska is a part of the former|tive Observance, who, under Right 
‘Indian Territory” east of the Rocky | Rev. Isidore Robot, minister to 3,180 
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Catholic Indians and 600 white Catho- 
lics. 

The Pacific States.—Passing west- 
ward to the Pacific, we come upon a 
field of modern missionary labor which 
recalls the venerated names of men 
most of whom have, not long since, 
passed to their reward, leaving a few 
survivors behind as links between two 
successive eras. Catholic Iroquois In- 
dians from Montreal were the first to 
make the faith known to the idolatrous 
Indian tribes of Idaho, during the first 
half of the present century. In 1830 
some Flatheads came to St. Louis to 
seek for missionaries, dying there after 
having received baptism. In 1832 one 
of these same Catholic Iroquois set out 
for St. Louis to renew the demand 
fur missionarics, was killed by the 
Sioux on his return, giving his blood as 
the seed of a pew and plentiful harvest 
of souls. In 1839 two other Iroquois, 
undismayed by the fate of their brother, 
appeared on the same errand at St. 
Louis. Bishop Rosati welcomed them, 
confirmed them, and sent them away 
with a promise soon to be fulfilled. In 
1840 the Jesuit Peter Jolin de Smet, a 
Belgian, set out for the Flathead terri- 
tory, where he soon had 600 Christian 
converts among the tribesmen and their 
neizlibors, the Pend d‘Oreilles. He and 
his companions, the Frenchman Nicolas 
Point and the Italian Gregory Men- 
garini, are the parents of the Indian 
church in these then inaccessible 
regions, The work progressed, the 
harvest increased wonderfully, and in 
1843 the indefatigable De Smet arrived 
from Belgium, after passing round Cape 
Horn, and landed at Vancouver with 
Fathers <Accolti, Nobili, Ravalli, Ver- 
cruysse, and Ifuybrechts, accompanied 
by a colony of Sisters of Notre Dame. 
In Idaho, as well as in the adjoining 
territories of Montana and Minnesota, 
De Smet’s untiring zeal thenceforward 
kept the good work progressing. In 
18638 Ipano was created a vicariate. At 
the latest date it had a total Catholic 
population of 2,300, with 5 Jesuit 
priests and 2 seculars, with an aca- 
demy, a boarding-school, and 2 day- 
schools for Indian children.—The his- 
tory of the Church in Oregon cannot 
be separated from that of Idaho. The 
mission of Oregon was erected in 1838 
by the then Bishop of Quebec, who 
sent Very Rev. F. N. Blanchet and 
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Rev. Modest Demers to take charge of 
it. November 25, in that year, the first 
solemn Mass of thanksgiving was offered 
up at Fort Vancouver. In 1842 the 
Revs. Antoine Langlois and Jean Bap- 
tiste Bolduc came from Quebec round 
Cape Horn to join the missionaries.—- 
OREGON Was created a vicariate-apostolic 
in 1843; in 1846 it was nade an ecclesi- 
astical province with the metropolitan 
see at Oregon City, and suffragans at 
Walla Walla and Vancouver's Island. 
Jesuits, Oblates, secular priests, Sisters 
of Notre Dame and of the Holy Names, 
and the Sisters of Providence came to 
labor in the distant field. In 1862 the 
archbishop changed his residence to 
Portland. In 1850 the district of 
NESQUALLY was made a diocese, and to 
this the bishop of Walla Walla was 
transferred. In 1883 the arclidiocese 
contained a Catholic population of 
10,000, with 29 priests, 25 churches and 
chapels, 71 sisters, and 10 female 
schools. That of Nesqually, with a 
Catholic population of about 13,000, 
has 23 priests, 80 churches and chapels, 
65 Sisters of Charity, 2 colleges, 7 
schools for boys and 8 for girls.—The 
diocese of Vancouver’s IsLanb, which 
also comprises the Territory of Alaska, 
has a Catholic population of 5,400, with 
11 priests, male and female schools 
under the Sisters of St. Ann, and a 
college. , 

In the ecclesiastical province of San 
Francisco the first missionaries (1601) 
were Carmelite monks. In 1642 the 
Jesuits began their labors in Lower or 
Southern California. They were suc- 
ceeded, at the suppression of their 
Society, by the Franciscans. The 
superior of the latter, the celebrated 
Father Juniper Serra, founded a mis- 
sion at San Diego in 1769, and at Mon- 
terey in 1770; at San Antonio in 1771, 
at Mount Carmel, San Gabriel, and San 
Luis Obispo in 1772. On June 27, 
1776, was founded the mission of San 
Francisco, and on January 6, the next 
year, that of Santa Clara. ‘At each 
of these missions,” says Dr. Shea, “Sa 
fine church and buildings were erected ; 
the Indians were collected, instructed, 
and baptized. They were trained to 
agriculture and the various trades, and 
became industrious and skilful. Each 
mission was a little community, man- 
aged by the missionaries, who, remain- 
ing poor themselves, prepared their 
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converts to be self-supporting, and made 
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' 1883 the diocese of San Francisco had 8 


their tribe rich in well-cultivated andj Catholie pepulation of about 200,000, 


well-stocked farms. 


Father Serra died | with 128 churches, 25 chapels and _ sta- 


in August, 1774, leaving 10,000 Catholic | tions, 75 regular and 100 secular priests, 


Indians in his missions. <A fund created 
under the Jesuits, by generous bene- 
factors, and known as the Pious Mund of 
Caliyornia, helped Serra and his brethren 
to carry out their) missionary work. 
Fathers Francis Palon and Lazven took 
up and extended it down to 1803, when 
the last named died. The revolutionary 
eriod in France and Spain gave up 
fexico to the government of irreligious 
men, who thwarted or stopped altogether 
the labor of the missionaries. In 1882 a 
decree of the Mexican Cortes dissolved 
the missions ; their property was seized 
by the revolutionary leaders in California, 
and the missionaries were, literally, left 
to starve. In 1840 the Two Culifornias 
were erected into a diocese under Father 


Francisco Garcia-Diego as bishop. Ie 
had his residence at Santa Barbara. He 


found the Catholic Indians reduced from 
30,000 to 4,000. In 1844, the revenues 
of the Prous Fund being withheld by the 
Mexican government, Bishop Garcia- 
Diego obtained a grant of 35,000 acres of 
land, enabling him to establish a college 
at Santa Inez. In 1848, in consequence 
of the discovery of gold, California, now 
ceded to the United States, was overrun 
by immigrants. There was no chapel 
within three miles of San Francisco, 
From Oregon came the Canadians, Revs. 
J. B. Brouillet and BE. Langlois, with the 
Jesuit Fathers Accolti and Nobili, A 
lot of land with a shanty was purchased 
by subscription within the present limits 
of the city. This poor wooden building 
was the first church edifice in San 
Francisco ; in it the first Mass was cele- 
brated June 17, 1849. Mr. Langlois was 
appointed vicar-general, and with his 
companion attended to the spiritual 
wants of the ever-increasing crowd of 
Catholics. In 1850 the Very Rev. Joseph 
S. Alemany, O.P., at the time provincial 
of the Dominicans in Ohio, was appointed 
Bishop of Monterey. With him came 
the Friars Preachers and Dominican 
Nuns. Soon afterwards arrived the 
Sisters of Notre Dame, the Presentation 
Nuns, and the Sisters of Mercy from 
Ireland (1854). In 1858 the southern 
ad of the State became the diocese of 
fonterey ; a new see being created at 
San Francisco, to which Dr. Alemany 
was promoted with the rank of arch- 


a seminary, 6 collezes, 18 academies, and 
a generous proportion of charitable insti- 
tutions. ‘The diocese of Grass VALLEY 
has 31 priests, 35 churches, a Catholic 
population of from 7,000 to 10,000, with 
numerous and prosperous literary insti- 
tutions.—In the diocese of MoNTEREY and 
Los ANGELES the increase of Catholicism 
has been no less consoling. There are 
34 churches, 16 chapels and 36 stations, 
'47 priests, 2 flourishing literary institu- 
tions, parochial schools, convents, orphan- 
| ages, a Catholic population of 28,000, of 
whom 3,500 are Indians. 
Following again eastward the great 
southern path of travel toward the At- 
_ lantic, we traverse two vicariates-apostolic 
hand an ecclesiastical province formed out 
}of another portion of the old Catholic 
missionary field. The vicariate-apostolic 
of ARIZONA embraces many of the mis- 
sions which had risen to such a pitch of 
prosperity under the Jesuits previeus to 
their suppression, some of their beautiful 
churches still standing desolate in the 
wilderness. The country is now evan- 
gelized by 16 priests, aided by 45 nuns ; 
there are some 35 churches and chapels, 
7 convents, 6 academies, 6 parish schools, 
'2 hospitals, a total Catholic population 
'of 31,000, 1,000 of whom are Indians. 
At Isleta a little band of three Jesuits 
are laboring to build up a small corner of 
the vast ruin caused by the Spanish 
statesmen of the last century. Further 
eastward, in the vicariate-apostolic of 
CoLoRADO, is a Catholic population ef 
about 46,000, under a bishop who has 
spent. his life there. He has seme 43 
priests, 32 churches and 50 chapels, and 
6 convents. There are 6 academies for 
voung ladies with 500 pupils, 17 parochial 
schools with 1,150 pupils, and 6 hospitals, 
New Mexico, at whose early missions 
and martyrs we glanced while describing 
the Colonial Period, had in 1645 no less 
than 25 missions among the Irdian 
anata without counting the churches 
velonging to the Spanish settlements, 
| An unwise rigor employed in suppressing 
by open force certain inveterate pagan 
superstitions, and acts of injustice and 
,oppression committed by the Spanish 
“ollicinls, caused a general uprising of 
the Indians in 1680. Twenty-one mis- 
sionaries and lay brot hers were massacred, 


bishop.—In 1861 the northern part of; and the surviving Spaniards abandoned 


the State was erected into the vicariate- 
apostolic of Marysville ; in 1868 it be- 
came the diocese of Grass Valley. In 


the province ; the convents and churehes 
having been burned to the ground, and 
all outward signs of the Christian religion 
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blotted out. In 1692 the country was 
reconquered, the Spaniayds returned, and 
the missions were in part restored. In 
1798 the Franciscans had there 18 fathers 
with 24 missions. In 1805 there were 26 
fathers and 80 missions. With the Mex- 
ican Revolution came decline, neglect, 
and the death of religion. In 1850 New 
Mexico, having become a territory of the 
United States, was created a vicariate- 
apostolic. Under the adininistration of 
General Grant the labors of our mission- 
aries among the Indians of New Mexico, 
as elsewhere, were sadly thwarted by the 
government policy. ‘The pueblo schools 
were neglected, the missions given over, 
first to a sect called Christians, and then 
to the Presbyterians. We have just 
sketched the condition of Arizona and 
Colorado. In the archdiocese of SANTA 
FE, established in 1850, there is a Catho- 
lic population of 126,000, with 34 parish 
churehes and 203 chapels regularly at- 
tended, 56 priests, 6 convents, 4 colleges, 
and 12,000 Pueblo Indians. The Jesuits 
have sent thither a numerous colony of 
able men, who have founded Las Vegas 
College, publish the Jtevrsfa Catolica ; 
have, besides, a select family school at 
Albuquerque and a flourishing mission at 
La Junta. The Sisters of Loretto have 
a convent and acadeiny at Santa Fé, with 
5 well-attended schools in the pueblos ; 
the Sisters of Charity and the Sisters of 
Mercy have also schools and institutions 
of beneficence. There are two large 
schools under the Christian Brothers ; 
and a very favorable opening now pre- 
sents itself for missionary work among 
the Apache [ndians.—The great State of 
Texas ought with time to see within its 
borders one of the most glorious ecclesi- 
astical provinces in the United States, if 
the heroic self-sacrifice of its early mis- 
sionaries, and the scarcely less heroic 
devotion of those of the present century, 
afford ground to prognosticate of the 
future. In 1685 La Salle, passing the 
mouth of the Mississippi, landed at 
Matagorda Bay, and there built Fort 
St. Louis. Two Sulpicians and three 
Reeollects were with him. One of each 
order accompanied La Salle in January, 
1687, when he set out to explore the in- 
terior. They never returned. The others 
with the party left behind in the fort 
were soon afterward massacred by the 
Indians. Conspicuous among the Fran- 
ciscan) missionaries who subsequently 
aided in colonizing Texas and Christian- 
izin~ ?4> 207) «tribes was the saintly 
Father Antonis Margil, who in) 1715 
came with 4 fathers and 3 lay brothers of 
his order, from the missionary college of 
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Guadalupe, together with 5 others from 
Queretaro. They settled on the Salinas, 
a branch of the Rio Grande. Amid much 
hardship he succeeded in founding 7 
missions, which were soon broken up by 
a war with France. Several missions 
perished by sword and fire. About 1730 
the mission of San Antonio, which had a 
fine church, with a parish, became a 
centre around which other missions were 
grouped. Among the Apaches also mis- 
sions were founded. But the misconduct 
of the Spanish officers caused the Apaches 
to abandon them, In 1758 there was a 
massacre of the missionaries. Good and 
ill success alternated down to 1794, when 
the inissions were secularized. an 1829 
the establishment of Mexican indepene 
dence attracted to Nueces some Irish coloe 
nists with two priests. ‘Then came the 
Texan war for independence. In 1840 
Very Rev. John Timon, a Lazarist, was 
appointed vicar-apostolic. Lie sent his 
subordinate, Rev. John Qdin, to Texas 
in his place, and joined him in December 
of that year. He visited all the old mis- 
sion sites, collecting the Catholics, and 
securing ground for building churches. 
To the Texan Legislature he also applied 
himself, demanding, and not without 
success, the restoration of the former 
pepe of the Catholic Church. The 
tev. Mr. Odin became vicar-apostolic of 
Texas in 1842, and fixed his residence at 
San Antonio. He had then four priests 
in all Texas. In 1861, on his promotion 
to New Orleans, he had 29 secular priests, 
13 religious, 50 churches, a college, 4 
academies, and several schools. In 1847 
the vicar-apostolic of Texas became Bish- 
op of Galveston. In 1873 the diocese 
was divided by the erection of the see of 
San Antonio. At the present writing 
the Bishop of Galveston is aided in his 
labor by 43 priests. The diocese has a 
Catholic population of 35,000, with 50 
churehes and chapels, 12 academies for 
young ladies, 1 ne Fe and 2 charitable 
institutions, The diocese of San ANTONIO 
has a Catholic population of 56,000, with 
46 priests, 50 churches and 8 chapels, 8 
female academies, 2 colleges, and 25 pa- 
rochial schools. The vicariate-apostolic of 
Brownsville, with a Mexican population 
of 27,500, has only 2,500 Catholics be- 
longing to other nationalities. The Ob- 
late Fathers have acollege at Brownsville. 
The Ursulines, Sisters of Mercy, and 
Sisters of the Incarnate Word have also 
academies and schools, There are 12 
churches, 12 chapels, and 21 priests. 
CHRISTEN. This ord. familiarly 
used instead of baptize, is derived pro- 
bably from the fact that in baptism the 
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child is made a member of Christ’s 
Church and receives his Christian name. 

CONCELEBRATION. Under the 
bead of Evcnarist and the subdivision 
wantstration, it will be found that in early 
days the bishep in conjunction with his 
presbytery celebrated Mass. Until about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century it 
was customary for several priests to unite 
in offering the same Mass, concelebrate, 
on the more solemn festivals of the year. 
The custom still prevails in the Oriental 
Churches, but the only vestige of it in 
the Latin Church is found in the Masses 
said by priests on the day of their ordi- 
nation and by bishops on the day of their 
consecration. The whole subject is dis- 
cussed in the thirteenth chapter of Fa- 
ther O’Brien’s ‘‘ History of the Mass.” 

CRUCIFIX, JANSENISTIO. Even 
in symbolic art Jansenism expressed its 
false doctrine. Janscnistie crucifixes are 
those in which the arms of our Lord are 
only partially extended, or thrown up- 
wards, Jansenism teaching that Christ 
did not die for all, but only for the good. 

DEO GRATIAS. At the conclusion 
of the Epistle in the Mass the server 
says and the choir sings ‘‘ Deo gratias,” 
Thanks be to God, as an evidence of the 
gratitude we owe God for the spiritual 
nourishment of His sacred words. It is 
also the response to the ‘‘ Ite, missa est,” 
and is said or sung after the Gospel of 
St. John. In ancient times it was one of 
the principal salutations among Chris- 
tians when they met. 

DIACONATE OR DEACON- 
SHIP. The office or rank of a deacon, 
diaconus being the Latin for deacon. 

DOM. A title applied to the Bene- 
dictine monks, as Dom Gucranger, etc. 
It is a contraction of dominus, first ap- 
plied to the pope, latterly to bishops, 
and finally to monks of various orders. 
Benedictine nuns were similarly called 
Domna, whence the modern dame. 

ECOLESIASTIO. A Bide hold- 
ing any office in the sacred ministry of 
the Church (ecclesia). 

GAUDETE SUNDAY. The third 
Sunday of Advent, so called from the 
first word of the Introit, Gaudete, **‘ re- 
joice.” On this day cardinals are re- 
quired to wear pale-rose dresses, 

INVOCABIT SUNDAY. The first 
Sunday of Lent, so called from the first 
word of the Introit. 

LADY-DAY. The feast of the An- 
NUNCIATION (q. V. 

LAMMAS-DAY. This name ap- 
plied to the feast of St. Peter in Chains, 
August 1, is by some supposed to be de- 
rived from an Anglo-Saxon word sig- 
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nifying ‘‘contribution.” Brande says: 
‘* Some ny sed it is called Dammasday. 
quast la é, because on that day 
the tenants that held Jands of the Ca- 
thedral Church at York were bound by 
their tenure to bring a live lamd into the 
church at High Mass on that day.” It 
seems rather to be from hlaef-messe, 
‘‘loaf-Mass,”- the Saxons making offer- 
ings of loaves of new wheat on the feast. 

LECTERN, LECTURN, OR 

LETTHERN. The reading-desk, called 
also pulpitum or ambo (q. v.), but most 
frequently lectorum. It was made of 
wood, stone, or metal, often in the shape 
of an eagle, whose outspread wings 
formed the stand for the volume to rest 
upon. 
PLUNETTE. A circular crystal case, 
fitting into an aperture in the mon- 
strance, in which the Blessed Sacrament 
is placed for exposition. 

MADONNA [ITA.ian, “ My Lapy”]. 
A name given to representations of the 
Blessed Virgin in art, and occasionally 
used as an invocation in devotions to her. 

MAUNDY THURSDAY [AppDEN- 
bux. The name of Maundy, Maunday, 
or Mandate, is also supposed to be derived 
from the maunds, or baskets of gifts, 
which it was an ancient custom of Chris- 
tians to present one to another, in token 
of the mutual affection which our Lord 
urged, and as a remembrancer of Christ’s 
i as gift of His precious body and 

ood. 

MINOR ORDERS. The inferior 
ranks of the sacred ministry—door-keep- 
ers, lectors, exorcists, and acolytes—are 
said to be in minor orders. In the Greek 
Church there are only two minor orders, 
lector and subdeacon. Originally, when 
a man became a clerk, he was irrevocab] 
attached to the service of the Churc 
(Con. Chalced., can. > but since the 
thirteenth century the Latin Church al- 
lows simple clerie, below the dignity of 
subdeacon, to quit the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession if they so desire. , 

MONSTRANCE. From the Latin 
monstrare, ‘‘to show,” the vessel in which 
the Blessed Sacrament is exposed at 
benediction or carried in procession. It 
has a large stem and base like a chalice, 
and the upper portion is generally 
fashioned to represent rays issuing from 
the host asacentral sun. At first, and 
even now, it was constructed like the 
turrets in which the Blessed Sacrament 
was anciently exposed, and various other 
designs are employed. When Fénelon s 

uietism was condemned by the Holy 
dee he had a splendid ostensorium made, 
the lower part of which represented 
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angels trampling on bad books, one of bishop of the diocese, who has the rights 
which bore the title of Fénelon’s own, of a pastor in all parts of it, to adminis- 
work, ‘‘ Maxims of the Saints.” The/ ter sacraments independently of the par- 
origin of the monstrance is traced back | ish priest. The regulars, in exercise of 
to the institution of the festival of Cor-/ privileges given them by the Holy See, 
pus Christi (q. v.) It is also called Os-} hear confessions and administer the Holy 
TENSORIUM, from the Latin ostzndere, and | Kucharist in their churches; these privi- 
often, incorrectly, Aemonstrance. leges (St. Lig, lib. vi. n. 239, 240) do not 
NAVE. ‘That portion of the Church | extend lo other sacraments or to the Ku- 
reserved for the laity. Though the name: charist in case of paschal communion or 
is said to have been derived from the | the Viaticum. 
comparison of a church to a ship [See PREDELLA. The highest step of 
Cuurcu], and the use of the correspond- | the sanctuary, on which the altar stands, 
ing words in French and other languages QUADRAGESIMA. [See Lent.] 
seem to justify this derivation, yet “f QUARANTINE. A period of forty 


make it to be from vaos, a temple. It| days. Indulgences of seven years and 
was variously called oraturium luiedt, | seven quarantines are often granted for 
éxnAnota, and quadratum popult, In} certain devotions, | 
English it was sometimes called nef. QUASIMODO. [See Low Sunpay.] 
OBLATE SISTERS § [Cororep]. | It is of such importance that no other 
This order of colored nuns was founded | feast is allowed to be celebrated on that 
on June 5, 1829, with the approval of | day. 
Archbishop Whitfield, of Baltimore, by QUATER TENSES. An old En- 
Father Joubert, a native of France, born | glish name for the IEinber Days (q. v.), 
in 1777 and emigrated with his family ;and of the same significance as the 
to San Domingo in 1801; he came to| Latin, French, and other names, 
Baltimore in 1804 and joined the Sulpi- REGINA CCELIL An anthem in 
cians. To overcome a feeling of re-| honor of the Blessed Virgin beginning 
venge occasioned by the murder of his! with these words, and after each of whose 
parents by the negroes during the revolt ; four clauses the Alleluia is repeated, 
in San Domingo, this pious Sulpician | which is said at the end of the olflices of 
spent his fortune and the last years of his' the Breviary during the Easter season, 
life in founding this community. On | Pope Benedict XIV., confirming on April 
October 2, 1831, the order was approved | 20, 1742, the indulgences granted to the 
of by Gregory XVI, who affiliated them | recitation of the ‘‘ Angelus,” ordered 
to the Oblates of St. Francis of Rome. | that the ‘Regina Coali” with its verses 
The first three members were natives of | and prayers should be said standing, in- 
San Domingo. The object of the sister- | stead, during the Paschal season. An 
hood is the spiritual and temporal wel- | ancient tradition relates that in the days 
fare of the elena race. They endeavor | of St. Gregory the Great a plague broke 
to promote this especially by educating | out in Rome. The Pope ordered all the 
colored children and improving their, people to march in procession, carrying 
morals, They keep orphans, if their} the picture of the Blessed Virgin painted 
means allow. They visit the sick also, | by St. Luke. As the crowds went to- 
as far as rules and time permit. The} wards St. Peter's and reached the bridge 
St. Louis branch was established October | across the Tiber, a multitude of angels 
12, 1880, by the Rev. Father Panken, | were scen above the picture singing the 
S.J., with the approval of the Most Rev. | first three lines of the anthem. The 
P. R. Kenrick, Archbishop of St. Louis. | Pontiff cried out, “Ora pro nobis Deum, 
PARISH. In the fourth ce mice completing the anthem, and 


riests were first given charge of particu- | the angel of the plague was scen sheath- 
ar districts. This was the besinning of ing his sword above Adrian’s mausoleum, 
the parochial system, which, however, | which thenceforth was known as the cas- 
does not obtain in the United States, | tle of Sant’ Angelo. 
where, strictly speaking, a ‘‘ parish ” is a REMINISCERE} SUNDAY. The 
‘‘ mission,” and a ‘‘pastor” a ‘‘rector,” | second Sunday of Lent, so named from 
and the bishop is the only parish priest. | the first word of the Introit. 
In countries where the canons of the RORATE SUNDAY. The fourth 
Church inthis matter are in full force the | Sunday in Advent, named from the word 
parish priest alone can administer the sac- | erate, ‘‘rain down,” with which the 
raments to his own flock; no other can} Mess begins. It is also called Canite 
lawfully administer them without permis- | fuba, the first words of the first response 
sion. But any priest may be authorized | of matins. 
by the Pope as supreme pastor, or the SABAOTH. This word, retained in 
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the Sanctus, is often confounded with 
Sabbath, but hus an entirely different 
significance, being from ¢sabd, hosts. 
[See SANCTUS. ] 

SANCTUARY, THE RIGHT OF. 
This was a privilege attached to certain 
places whereby persons accused of crime 
who fled thither were temporarily pro- 
tected from arrest or molestation and en- 
abled to prepare for their defence. The 
Christian Church received the right of 
asylum as a heritage from the chosen 
people, who, from the earliest times, had 
their cities of refuge. The book of Deu- 
teronomy records that ‘‘ Moses set aside 
three cities beyond the Jordan at the 
east side, that any one might flee to them 
who should kill his neighbor unwillingly , 
and wes not his enemy a day or two be- | 
fore, and that he might escape to some 
one of these cities—Bosor in the wilder- 
ness, Which is situate in the plains of 
the tribe of Ruben; and Ramet in Ga- 
laad, which is in the tribe of Gad; and 
Golan in Basan, which is in the tribe of 
Manasses.” This he did in accordance 
with the directions given him by God, as 
mentioned in the book of Numbers in 
these words: ‘ But if by chance-medley, 
and without hatred and enmity, he do 
any of these things [strike another with 
iron, stone, wood, or his hand, and kill 
him], and this be proved in the hearing of 
the people, and the cause be debuted be- 
tween him that struck and the next of 
kin, the innocent shall be delivered from 
the hand of the revenger, and shall be 
brought back by sentence into the city 
to which he had fled, and he shall abide 
there until the death of the high-priest 
that is anointed with the holy oil. If 
the murderer be found without the limits 
of the cities that are appointed for the 
banished, and be struck by him that is 
the avenger of blood, he shall not be 
guilty that killed him, for the fugitive 
ought to have stayed in the city until the 
death of the high-priest ; and after he is 
dead, then shall the manslayer return to 
his own country.” 

In a limited sense the right of sanc- 
tuary had place among the customs of 
the first Christians. They referred all 
the difficulties that arose among them- 
selves to the rulers of the Church, and 
criminals who were in danger of detec- 
tion and punishment rushed to the bish- 
ops for intercession with those whom they 
had wronged. This practice of begging 
the clergy to plead for mercy and to act 
as the guardians of the accused gradual- 
ly became such @ common and well-es- 
tablished custom that it claimed recogni- 
tion frou the civil power and regulation 
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from canon law. It began to be public- 
ly acknowledged as a right about the time 
of Constantine. The carliest statute ex- 
tant concerning it was enacted in the 
year 392 in the reign of Theodosius ; 
and this was put in the code, not as 
touching a novelty, but as giving form 
and limitations to a practice already long 
in vogue. ‘That it had existed previous- 
ly is evident from an incident related by 
St. Gregory of Nazianzen in his ‘* Life 
of St. Basil,” wherein he shielded a widow 
who had fled to the altar for refuge from 
the pursuit of the governor of Pontus, 

A similar circumstance is narrated by 
Paulinus in his biography of St. Aim- 

brose, to the credit of that ornament of 

the episcopacy ; and in one of the lat- 

ter’s epistles, written to Valentinian the 

Younger, he declined to turn over to the 

Arians a church in Milan, saying that he 

could not obey, but would rather suffer 

imprisonment or death, if his refusal 

must be punished, and that in this case 

he would not fly to the altar to save him- 

self from the emperor's displeasure. 

At first only the interiors of churches 
were sanctuaries. The altar especially 
was sacred ; hence ancient, writers fre- 
quently referred to it as a6vdos rpa- 
xéla—the table from which no one cculd 
be taken away. But in the time of Theo- 
dosius the boundary of the refuges was 
enlarged and made to fnclude all the sur- 
roundings of the church that were ec- 
clesiastical property—the baptisteries, 
the dwellings of the clergy, the gardens, 
the cloisters, and the cemeteries, and 
also the statues of the emperors and the 
imperial standard'in the camp; and, 
later on, schools, monasteries, hospitals, 
and crosses erected on the public high- 
roads were privileged places. 

The right of sanctuary was not in- 
tended to promote the commission of 
crime nor to protect the guilty from con- 
dign punishment. It was designed to 
save offenders from the infliction of pri- 
vate vengeance, to offer the innocent and 
the defenceless a shelter from the evil 
designs of powerful oppressors, to en- 
able even the guilty to have the means 
to prepare for trial, and to afford the 
clergy opportunity to intercede for those 
delinquents whom they judged to be 
worthy of mercy. 

The usual period of protection ac- 
corded to those who sought refuge in the 
sanctuaries was thirty days. In En- 
gland, however, by a statute passed in 
the reign of King Alfred, only five days 
were allowed. While within the shelter 
of the altar the refugees were looked 
upon as the wards of the Church, which, 
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even fromethe first, had in its legislation 
the germ of the principle that now ob- 
tains throughout the civilized world— 
that an accused party is to be supposed 
innocent until his guilt is proved; ac- 
cordingly, if they were unable to provide 
for their own support, their wants were 
supplied by the lish out of the reve- 
nues he possessed for the maintenance of 
the poor. 

Like all human institutions, the right 
of sanctuary was liable to abuse, and 
malefactors of high as well as of low de- 
gree endeavored to avail themselves of 
its benefits and to pervert its purposes to 
save themselves from the consequences 
of their own misdeeds. Theodosius the 
Great put a check on one class of rogues 
by decreeing that public debtors should 
not enjoy the privilege of asylum, and 
that if the clergy concealed any man 
who had embezzled or squandered the 
funds of the state the bishop should be 
sequired to pay the full amount of money 
that had been misappropriated by the 
fugitive from justice. Buaronius states 
that, in compliance with this enactment, 
st. Austin was held responsible for the 
defaleation of one Fastius, who had fled 
to the altar for protection, and that 
the prelate took up a collection in church 
to save him from torture and to satisfy 
his creditors. He had not the heart, 
he tells us himself in his 215th epistle, 
to see the poor man suffer according to 
the barbarous penalties of that age, es- 
pecially as he had appeaied to the Church 
to save him from the cruelties that were 
about to be inflicted upon him. In pri- 
vate cases, however, the right of refuge 
was permitted in order that insolvent 
debtors might have time to raise the 
money they owed or to arrange with their 
creditors to compound their obligations. 
Jews, however, and even those who pro- 
fessed to be converts, were allowed no 
favors in pecuniary transactions, al- 
though in all other cases they, too, had 
the right of asylum. Heretics and apos- 
tates were excluded from the advantages 
of the privilege. Slaves who fled from 
their owners were granted one day's rest 
and entertainment, after which notice of 
their whereabouts was sent to their mas- 
ters, who could reclaim them on promise 
of forgiveness for their faults, provided 
these were venial. 

Not long after Arcadius began to rule 
the empire the right of sanctuary was, 
at. the solicitation of Eutropius, chief of 
the eunuchs, completely abolished. St. 
Chrysostom Boral to the emperor to 
revoke this decision, and the bisheps of 
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abrogation. Their intercession was effi- 
cacious—the right of sanctuary was re- 
stored within a year of its annulment. 
It is a striking commentary on the muta- 
bility of human affairs that, after the pri- 
vilege was done away with, Eutropius 
was the first man to need it ; for shortly 
afterwards he fell under the emperor's 
displeasure, and having nowhere to hide 
himself until the wrath of his liege had 
been appeased, and having no one to 
make supplication for him, he was ordered 
to be executed. Then did the magna- 
nimity of Chrysostom display its might. 
He pfeaded the cause of the disgraced fa- 
vorite. In a glowing address he touched 
the hearts of the people and_ prevailed 
upon them not only to forgive the eunuch 
his trespasses against them in abridging 
their liberties, but also to carry their 
charity so far as toapproach the imperial 
throne and petition Arcadius to spare his 
life. The emperor, moved to compassion, 
nitigated the sentence of condemnation 
from death to banishment for life. 

One condition to the right of sane- 
tuary was ordained by Theodosius the 
Younger—that no one should take wea- 
pons with him to the refuge, or, having 
them about him at the time of his flight, 
should refuse, at the request of the clergy, 
to lay them aside. To this condition two 
others were subsequently added—that the 
fugitives should go quictly to the asylums 
and not by outcries strive to raise a tu- 
mult, and that they should neither eat 
nor lodge within the churches. Justinian 
restricted the right of sanctuary, and ex- 
eluded from its benefits murderers, adul- 
terers, and violators of virgins. It mat- 
tered not who they were nor where they 
were found; they were to be apprehended 
without delay, and tried with the utmost 
expedition consistent with justice. Even 
if they had sought safety in an asylum 
and were on the very steps of the altar, 
they were to be seized; and if they of- 
fered resistance and could not be captur- 
ed alive they were to be slain where they 
stood. This law forces into bold relief 
the true object of the right of sanctuary. 
It was not for the worst enemies of so- 
ciety, nor was it to screen the guilty from 
proper chastisement ; it was primarily 
accepted as clearing the way for the ex- 
ercise of works of mercy by the clergy 
and as offering a temporary place of se- 
curity for the innocent, the helpless, and 
the injured. 

The right of sanctuary had place 
wherever the Church obtained a foothold, 
until all over Christendom it was recog- 
nized and established. In the troublous 


Africa sent a deputation to plead for its | days which ended with the Middle Ages, 
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when might. was too often right with our 
rude forefathers, when the law was for 
the strong against the weak, when villain 
and vassal had no claim which the feudal 
lordlings respected, when the virtue of 
Virgins, prized above price, was in peril, 
when the clash of arms decided questions 
of Jaw and of fact—in that age of iron 
the Church used the right of sanctuary to 
protect the poor, to uphold purity, to 
defend the guiltless, to brave the wicked 
in high places, and to obtain even for the 
most debased wretches a fair hearing and 
a just verdict. Almost imperceptibly, 
however, the right of sanctuary fell into 
disuse. It became a nuisance. It often 
took the clergy away from more impor- 
‘ant functions and kept them too much in 
iffairs that had little to do with their mis- 
sion. It impeded the course of justice. 
The wicked, wherever they could, per- 
verted it to their own base designs, 
Notorious evil-doers sought protection 
through it, and influential rascals made 
it serve as absolution and satisfaction for 
crimes, even for those heinous offences 
with which it was expressly prohibited 
from dealing. Its restrictions were vio- 
lated so far that Polydore Vergil could 
complain that everywhere, but especially 
in England, the asylums sheltered maie- 
factors of the worst breed, even those 
uilty of treason and such like enormities. 
0 finally, without any concerted action 
on the part of all the authorities gon- 
cerned, but with the approval of popes 
and princes, the right of sanctuary be- 
came a thing of the past. 

SEDILIA. The seats in the sanc- 
tuary occupied by the priest and his 
ministers. 

SEB (sedes, seat). The place whence 
a bishop derives his title, and the whole 
extent of his jurisdiction. 

SHROVETIDE. The three days 
following Quinquagesima Sunday. They 
are so named from the old Saxon shrive, 
‘‘to go to confession,” for English Ca- 
tholics were thus wont to prepare for 
Lent. [See CaRnivat. ] 

SPONSORS. ‘‘Sponsores,” ‘‘ Fide- 
jussores,” ‘‘Susceptores,” or ‘‘Offerentes,” 
mentioned by Tertullian, ‘‘Lib. de Bapt.,” 
St. Basil, Epist. exxviii., and by St. Augus- 
tine, are the persons who, according to the 
practice of the Church, assist at the solemn 
administration of baptism, to make profes- 
sion of Christian faith in the name of the 
baptized. In later times they were called 
‘*Patrini”—in English ‘‘ Godfathers” 
and ‘‘Godmothers.” ‘‘ Gossips” was 
the old Saxon name by which they were 
known. They assist at the baptism of 
adults, but the latter are required to an- 
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swer the questions put to them by the 
riest. According to the decree of the 
uncil of Trent, two sponsors at most 
are permitted—a male and a female 
(Sess, xxiv. ‘‘ De Reform.”) The sponsors 
in baptism contract a spiritual relation- 
ship to the person baptized which is an 
impediment to metrimony with that per- 
son; hence, not to widen the circle of 
this spiritual relationship, the number of 
sponsors is kept at two. According to 
St. Alphonsus, if a greater number be 
named the priest may permit them to be 
present, and even to touch the child, pro- 
vided he designates from their number 
two who are the real sponsors. Theo- 
logians generally are satisfied that the 
poe acting as sponsor should have been 
aptized and have attained the use of 
reason, being at least seven years old. A 
procurator may be deputed to act as 
sponsor for another ; the sponsor or his 
deputy must physically hold or touch the 
child while it is receiving the sacra- 
ment, or take it, after baptism, from the 
hands of the priest. The Catechism of 
the Council of Trent quotes St. Augus- 
tine on the duties of sponsors: ‘* They 
[the sponsors] ought to admonish them 
to observe chastity, love justice, cherish 
charity ; and, above all, they should teach 
them the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Ten Commandments, and the first rudi- 
ments of the Christian religion ” (‘‘Serm. 
163, De Temp.”) ‘Theologians, how- 
ever, commonly teach,” says O’Kane, in 
‘Notes on the Rubrics,” ‘* with St. Thom- 
as, that sponsors are bound to fulfil these 
duties only when there is reason to think 
that they are neglected by the parents or 
others on whom they naturally devolve in 
the first instance; and hence, generally 
speaking, sponsors need have no anxiety 
about the discharge of these duties 
towards the children of Christian pa- 
rents.” A Protestant sponsor alone can 
not be admitted to act ; but if one spon- 
sor is a Catholic, the other might be per- 
mitted to act as a witness, or the priest, 
provided a heretic is presented as spon- 
sor, may omit having a sponsor (Lacroix, 
]. c.) Members of the secular clergy, ex- 
cept when they are excluded by diocesan 
or provincial synods, may act as sponsors. 
Sponsors contract a spiritual relation- 
ship with the child baptized and its pa- 
rents which is an impediment to mar- 
riage between the godfather and the 
child or its mother, and between the 
godmother and the child or its father. 
Such a matrisee would be np marriage at 
all, unless a dispensation had been ob- 
tained; but no spiritual relationship is 
contracted between the sponsors, and 
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consequently no impediment exists (Car- 
ri¢re, ‘‘De Matrimonio”). Sponsors, if 
admitted in private baptism, contract no 
impediment ; but a baptism in a private 
house with all the ceremonies is not a pri- 
vate baptisin, according to high authori- 
ties. 

THEOLOGUS, OR THEOLOGAL 
ADDENDUM]. Canon xviii. of the Third 
Youncil of the Lateran (1179) provided 
that each metropolitan church should 
have such an official to give free instruc- 
tion. He was to have the revenues of 
a benefice, though not a canon, and could 
be removed at any time, if he did not 
give satisfaction, The Fourth Council 
of the Lateran (1215) extended the pri- 
vilege to cathedral churches, and canons 
x. and xi. of that council laid down fur- 
ther regulations for the office. 

THEOPHANY. 1. [Sce Trinity.] 
2. Another name for the Epiphany. 

TRANSEPT. In architecture the 
part of achurch which forms the short 
arms of the cross on which the plan is 
laid. It extends on the north and south 
side of the area between the nave and 
the choir. 

TRUCE OF GOD (Lat. treuga Det, 
or trewa Det, from German Treue, faith). 
An institution of the Middle Ages, de- 
signed to mitigate the violence of private 
war by prohibiting hostilities from Thurs- 
day evening to Sunday evening of each 
week, also during the entire season of 
Advent and Lent, and on certain festival 
days. Respect was shown to Thursday 
as the day of Christ’s ascension; to Fri- 
day as that of His Passion; to Saturday 
because on that day He lay in the grave; 
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and to Sunday because it was the day of 
His resurrection. The truce was first 
proposed in the Council of Charroux in 
989. St. Odo, or Odon, sixth abbot of 
Cluni, and Blessed Richard, abbot of St, 
Vannes, did much to extend it among the 
Neustrians. A synod at Roussillon in 
1027 ordered that it should be observed | 
from the nones of Saturday to prime of 
Monday. After the great famine of 
1028-30 the bishops of Aquitaine pro- 
claimed a universal peace, nik were un- 
able to enforce it, and then limited it to 
certain days. The right of sanctuary 
was denied to violators of it. Soon the 
regulation spread all over France. In 
1041 the bishops of Aquitaine ordered 
that no private feuds should be prose- 
cuted from sunset on Wednesday to sun- 
rise on the following Monday, and this 
the Council of Clermont extended to the 
time from Advent to the Epiphany, from 
Lent to the octave of Pentecost, and after- 
wards to the feasts and vigils of the Bless- 
ed Virgin, of St. John the Baptist, of Sts. 
Peter and Paul, and All Saints. In 1042 
England and Italy adopted it. At the 
Council of Rheims in 1119 Calixtus IT. re- 
newed the truce of God for the above- 
named seasons, pronouncing excommuni- 
cation against violators, and commanding 
that, unless they or their children made 
satisfaction, they should be deprived of 
Christian burial. The Second and Third 
Councils of Lateran (1139 and 1179) con- 
firmed the truce, and gradually the ne- 
cessity for it wore away. 

TWELFTH DAY. Another name 
for the Epiphany, it being the twelfth 
day after Christmas. 
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BAPTISTS. The Baptists reject in- 
fant baptism, and baptise only adults 
making a_ special profession of faith 
** Hook’s Church Dictionary”), Kenrick 
‘* De Baptismo ”) thinks that there is no 
oubt about the validity of baptism as 
conferred by them. Having given this 
opinion, he says, ‘‘ Rem sapientiorum ju- 
dicio relinquimus,” The practice now is 
to baptise conditionally converts from the 
various sects of Protestantism, ‘though 
inquiry should be made in each case, as 
is done in Rome, according to a decree 
of the Inquisition.” Baptists, converted, 
are ‘to be baptised absolutely, unless they 
were baptised in adult age” (O’Kane on 
the Rubrics). 

BEARD CLERIOAL. In the earli- 
est times the shaving of the hair on the 
face was considered effeminate (Clem. 
Al. ‘‘Pedagog.” iii. 11), and the beard 
was worn by clergy and laity alike. 
Early, however, in the middle ages, ec- 
clesiastics in the West shaved off the 
beard (Bede, ‘‘H. E.” iv. 14), and this 
custom furnished Photius, in 867, with 
the ground for one of the reproaches 
which he made against the Latins. 
poe Gregory VII. required the Arch- 
bishop of Cagliari and his clergy to 
shave, and from the twelfth century on- 
wards, all through the middle ages, 
synods were constantly enforcing the rule, 
‘**Clerici barbam ne nutriant.” In the 
middle of the sixteenth century the 
clerical beard again came into fashion, 
and the beard is seen on the portraits of 
the Popes from Paul III. to Innocent 
XII. Synods now simply required that 
the beard should not be too long. At 
the end of the seventeenth century fash- 
ion changed again, under French influ- 
ence. And when some of the Bavarian 

riests began to wear the beard, Pius 
Fx.. in & brief dated 1863, commissioned 
the Nuncio at Munich to see that the 
bishops put a stop to the innovation. 
This rule, of course, does not apply to 
an order like that of the Capuchins, with 
whom the beard is no novelty. ['Tal- 
hofer, in the new edition of the ‘* Kir- 


ehenlexikon.”] 
CAMPANILE (latin campana, a 
bell). Properly, a tower for bells; in 


its original sense it does not belong to the 


tower of the church containing bells, but 
| to the detached towers for bells seen in 
Catholic countries, especially in Italy. 
A famous campanile is the leaning tower 
of Pisa ; the larisendi tower at Bologna 
is another. 

CHINESE RITES. The Jesuit 
missionary St. Francis Xavier desired 
to preach the Gospel in China, but his 
wish was not fulfilled, and he died in the 
|forty-fifth year of his age. a.p. 1552, on 

the little island of Sancian, close to the 
great empire which was the object of his 
longing. His religious brethren entered 
on the labour which he had left undone, 
and worked with great apparent success. 
Father Ricci’s mathematical knowledge 
secured the favour of the Imperial Court. 
He devoted himself to the mission twen- 
ty-seven years (1582-1610), and left be- 
hind him 800 churches, one of which 
was in the capital, Pekin. A German 
Jesuit, Schall, who came on the field in 
1622, was also a distinguished mathe- 
matician. Shortly afterwards a great 
change occurred in the fortunes of the 
Chinese mission. It had been left entire- 
ly in Jesuit hands; indeed, Gregory 
XIII. had in 1585 forbidden the members 
of other orders to enter China. But this 
restriction was removed, and in 1681 the 
first Dominican missionaries appeared, 
who were followed in 1633 by another 
_Dominican, Morales, and by Franciscans. 
The new missionaries, and especiaily 
Morales, accused the Jesuits of gaining 
so-called converts by an unworthy com- 
pliance with Chinese idolatry and super- 
stition; and the famous controversy on 
the Chinese rites began. We shall have 
occasion to enter upon the precise nature 
of the Jesuit concessions later. Here we 
content ourselves with stating the main 
contention as given by the Jesuit advo- 
cate Pray (** Hist. Controversiarum de 
Rit. Sinicis,” p. 9 seq.). Ricci and his 
successors, Pray tells us, considered the 
offerings of food and the marks of hom- 
age given to the dead in general, and to 
Confucius the great Chinese philosopher 
in particular, as certainly free from tdol- 
atry, and probably even from supersti- 
tion. Further, the Jesuits allowed their 
converts to use as the name of God 
the Chinese words signifying ‘‘ Lord of 
926 
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Heaven,” or ‘Lord of the Sky,” or 
even the single word Tien—‘‘sky” or 
“heaven,” and they exhibited in their 
churches tablets with the inscription 
‘‘King tien,” “adore the sky.” These 
were the practices known as the Chinese 
rites or usages. 

In 1643 the Doininicans sent Morales 
to Rome, and he submitted to the Con- 
gregation of Propaganda seventeen pro- 
area on the Chinese usages tolerated 

y the Jesuits. These usages, after con- 
sultation with theologians and the Ro- 
man Inquisition, were prohibited by 
Innocent X. till the Holy See should 
otherwise determine. Meanwhile, the 
Jesuit Martini tried to convince the au- 
thorities at Rome that the impugned cus- 
toms had nothing to do with religion, 
and that the success of the Catholic 
Chureh in China depended on their be- 
ing permilted, Heobtained from the In- 
quisition a decree, confirmed in 1656 by 
Alexander VII. This edict. allowed the 
practice of the Chinese rites, provided 
they possessed a merely civil character, 
were free from all admixture of idolatry, 
and could not be omitted without grave 
loss to the Chinese Christians. The 
coinplaints, however, were renewed b 
three Lazarists whom Alexander VII. 
had made vicars-apostolic, and Clement 
IX. in 1669 renewed the decrees of 1645 
and 1656, with a significant addition in 
which the regulars were ordered to obey 
the vicars-apostolic. While these dis- 
putes were dividing the missionaries into 
two hostile camps, the Jesuits were rising 
in the favour of the Court, and in 1692 
the emperor Khang Hi publicly an- 
nounced that the Jesuits had full leave 
to preach, and his own subjects to em- 
brace Christianity. Still the opposition 
of the other missionaries lasted. The 
Lazarist vicar apostolic forbade the rites 
in 1693, and sent. a priest to Rome three 
ea later eee the step which had 

een taken. Innocent XII. died before 
the commission he had appointed had 
settled the question, but his successor 
Clement XI. took the matter vigorously 
in hand, and, desirous of full informa- 
tion, sent Tournon, patriarch of An- 
tioch, to China as Apostolic legate in 
1703. After examination of the points 
at issue, Tournon in 1707 condemned the 
Chinese rites as idolatrous, and in con- 
. Sequence of his evangelical courage was 
imprisoned by the Chinese emperor. It 
is a melancholy fact that the Portuguese 
at Macao were not ashamed to act as his 

aolers, and there he died in 1710, after 
lis elevation to the dignity of cardinal. 
The Jesuits and bishops who thought 
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with them appealed against the legate’s 
decision to Rome; but they found less 
favour there than at Pekin. Clement XJ, 
confirmed decrees of the Inquisition 
(1709 and 1710) in aceordance with 
Tournon’s decision, and finally closed 
the question by the Bull “Ex illa die” 
(1715). Every Catholic missionary in 
China was required to promise on oath 
all possible resistance to the rites. It 
was in vain that a new legate, Mezza- 
barba, tried to modify Clement’s ruling. 
The prohibition was renewed in all its 
force, the concessions of Mezzabarba re- 
called, and the oath again exacted by 
Benedict XIV. 
We have abstained from set purpose 
from discussing the serious charges of re- 
bellion against and cruelty to Cardinal 
Tournon which are made against the 
Jesuits. They are contained in the 
‘* Anecdotes sur état de la religion dans 
Ja Chine” (first volume, 17838), by Viller- 
maules; in the ** Memorie Storiche del 
Cardinale di Tournon” (Venice, 1761-2), 
prepared, as is commonly alleged, by that 
determined opponent of the Tesuits, Car- 
dinal Passionei; and in the JLazarist 
“Memoirs of the Congregation of the 
Mission ” (vol. iv.-viii.), collated with 
other authorities in the Vatican library 
by Father Theiner, but suppressed by 
Pius 1X., and now an exceedingly rare 
book. The charges have often been re- 
eated, e.g. by the Protestant historian 
Mosheim, and they are answered by Pray 
The writer 
of this article does not possess the know- 
ledge which would entitle him to an 
opinion, and what he has read on either 
side proceeds from writers too much in- 
spired by party spirit to ae confi- 
dence. But, after all, the conduct of the 
Jesuits to Tournon is not a question of 
theological moment. It affects the con- 
duct of individuals, or at most of a re- 
ligions order, but it has nothing to do 
with the great principles at stake. For- 
tunately these principles have been stated 
with Christian moderation and with rigid 
impartiality by the celebrated Dominican, 
Natalis Alexander. It is only right to 
compare his account with that of Pray, 
but we are confident that the result can 
only enhance the credit of Natalis Alex- 
ander. Besides this, a very clear and 
authoritative statement of the contro- 
versy Will be found in the decree of the 
Roman Inquisition which bears date No- 
vernber 20, 1704, and is printed at length 
in the ‘* Mémoires pour Rome sur état 
de la religion chrétienne dans la Chine” 
(1709 ; no place of publication given), 

It is well known that Confucius, whe 


in the work mentioned above. 
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lived about 600 years before Christ, was 
in no sense a religious teacher, or even a 
philosopher, if by that term we under- 
stand one who investigates the ultimate 
causes of things. Le laid down rules ot 
life based on utility, inculcated great re- 
spect for order and for public authority, 
and great reverence for ancestors, for 
aneient custom, for all, in short, which 
represented the traditions of Chinese 
civilisation. For the rest, he was con- 
tent to let religion alone; and the ruling 
classes then, asnow, were mostly atheistic, 
their atheism, however, being perfectly 
compatible with belief in fate, and in a 

uasi-immortality of the soul, so far as 
this, that the forces which constitute 
man’s life were supposed to endure after 
death mingled with other powers of na- 
ture, and with a boundless toleration of 
popular superstition as a means of re- 
‘straint suitable to the multitude. Now 
the Jesuits may have had some excuse 
for allowing the neophytes to call God the 
“Lord of Heaven,” or even ‘ Heaven,” 
though apparently the Chinese literati 
used these terms in a pantheistic and 
materialistic sense. HEven here they went 
to lengths manifestly dangerous and even 
reprehensible, and we cannot wonder that 
the Roman Inquisition refused to sanc- 
tion the inscription ‘* Adore the sky” as 
suitable for a Christian church. (See the 
second article in the questions proposed to 
the Inquisition.) But the worship of an- 
cestors, and especially of Confucius, was 
fur more scandalous. We will quote a 
description of this worship by a Jesuit 
Father, Le Comte, who took a prominent 
part in the dispute. ‘‘ They prostrate 
themselves before the name of Confucius, 
before the name and the tomb of the 
ancestors, Offerings are made of food 
and vegetables, Incense is burnt. The 
duty is acknowledged of respect for the 
one (Confucius) and gratitude tothe others 
(the ancestors). Such has been their im- 
memorial practice; this is the essence of 
the rites. ‘That, then, is good and lauda- 
ble. What more do we want? We do 
not even ask so much, and we limit our- 
selves to tuéS which is indispensably at- 
tached to the functions of public office” 

ettre du R. P. le Comte, p. 74: apud 

. A. Lettre 1, p. 25). Even this is ‘a 
very inadequate account. Confucius was 
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worshipped according to a maxim of Con- 
fucius, as actually present, and they were 
invited to rest in their pictures. Even 
the atheistic Mandarins believed that the 
subtle air of the sky into which the souls 
of the dead had been dissolved were at- 
tracted to earth by sacrifice and the other 
rites, and devotion to ancestors was be- 
lieved to ensure good luck. 

The ruin of the Chinese mission is said 
to have followed the decision hostile to 
the ‘‘ rites.” But ruin was preferable to 
suecess, bought so dear. No one who 
has read St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Corinthians can reasonably doubt what 
his decision would have been. Christ has 
no fellowship with idols, and the religion 
which is from above, as another 
authority reminds us, is first ‘‘ pure, then, 
and only then, ‘‘ peaceable.” (‘The au- 
thorities consulted for this article are 
Pray, ‘*‘ Hist. Controvers. de Rit. Sin.” 
Buda-Pesth, 1789 ; Pignatelli, ‘‘ Consult. 
Canon.” tom. v. Consult. 45; Natalis 
Alexander, ‘‘ Lettres d’un docteur de 
Vordre de S. Dominique sur les Cérémonies 
de la Chine;” an anonymous work in 
the British Museum, ‘‘ Mémoires pour 
Rome sur l'état. de Ja religion chrétienne 
dans la Chine,” 1709, which contains im. 
portant documents; Cardinal Hergen- 
réther, ‘* Kirchengeschichte,” vol. ii. p 
629 seq.; article ‘‘ Accommodationstreit, ” 
in the new edition of the ‘‘ Kirchenlexs- 
kon.” Information has also been derived 
from the Saturday Review, December 138, 
1884, and the Afonth, February, 1885.] 

OLASSIOS, The word is used here 
to denote the great writers of Greece and 
Rome whose works have survived, and 
it is the object of this article to sketch 
the opinion held by Catholics concerning 
them as a means of Christian education. 

I. The Patristic Pertiod.—In the early 
days of the Church the pagan literature 
of Greece and Rome was, apart from the 
Bible, the one and only means of liberal 
instruction, and to renounce the study of 
the classics would have meant renouncin 
all culture and forfeiting every natura 
means of influencing the educated world. 
Christians showed no disposition to adopt 
such a course. St. Paul himself quotee 
Menander (1 Cor. xv. 33); in the Acts of 
the Apostles a line from Aratus and 
Cleanthes is cited, as part of St. Paul’s 


venerated us the greatest of the sons of | speech at Athens (Acts xvii. 28); and in 
man (see decree of the Inquisition in 1704, | the Epistle to Titus (i. 12) the evil charac- 


super iv. artic.) He was addressed in; ter of the Cretans is 


these words: 
sacrifices and prayers. . . . Let thy spirit. 
come towards us” (‘f Apologie des Do- 
minicains,”” ay aaa tH 37 and 211; apud 
N. A. Lettre 1, p. 41). Ancestors were 


lhian (« 


ven in the words of 


‘All hasten to offer the, “their own prophet,” Epimenides, or per- 


haps Callimachus. Irensus, though bred 
a Christian, was thoroughly familiar with 
Homer (‘‘ Adv. Her.” ix. , and Tertul- 
e Idol.” 10), fanatic though he 
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was, admits that it is absulctely neces- 
sury for Christian children to attend the 
heathen schools of grammar. Clement 
of Alexandria recognised the high im- 
portance, even from a theological point 
of view, of a classical education. He 
lays down the principle (* Strom.” i. 5) 
that philosophy is useful for piety, and 
adds that the 2@yocwwrdia poartypara, te, 
liberal education, of which classical study 
was a chief part, were the proper intro- 
duction to philosophy. Lisextant works 
abundantly testify to his high apprecia- 
tion of the classics. Origen taught the 
Classics personally at Alexandria (Huseb, 
“oH. BA” vi. 2). He himself had ac- 
quired this literary knowledge under his 
father, a zealous Christian, and after- 
wards a martyr. 

The zeal with which classical litera- 
ture was studied in the Church after 
Constantine’s time is apparent from the 
fact that Julian the Apostate (861-363 
thought it worth while, as a means of 
annoying the Christians, to forbid the 
study of the classics in the schools of the 
religion which he hated. The Church 
was determined not to allow. classical 
study to fall into disuse. The Christian 
literature, called into existence as a make- 
shift, was soon forgotten after freedom 
of instruction was restored (Socrates, 
“HL. Wh.” ati, 16). In the East Gregory 
Nazianzen (‘ Or.” 48, i. p. 777 in the 
Benedictine edition) and Basil (‘‘ De Leg. 
Libr. Gent.” ed. Boned. ii. 178), in the 
West Jerome (“* Ep.” 59! ad) Paulin ) and 
Augustine (“ Doctrin, Christ.” i. 29 
gey.), Vindicated the claims of classical 
learning. There is abundant evidence 
that these enlightened theories were car- 
ried out in practice. For example, St. 
Fulgentius, when a boy, by the desire of 
his pious mother, learnt Homer and_ se- 
lections from Menander by heart (Bol- 
land. Jan, i. 23), and at an earlier date 
St. Augustine (* Civ. Dei” i. 3) takes for 
granted that boys at school learn Virgil. 
At the same time there were persons, 
some even high in authority, who showed 
a jealousy of classical learning, especially 
when cultivated by the clergy. Gregory 
Nazianzen, in the passage quoted above, 
admits that most Christians had an unjust 
prejudice (of xodAAol Xptoriavav ... 
KK@s ~doreés) against pagan learning 
(tiv ééwbey maidevorv), and St. Gre- 

ory the Greif, ina letter to Desiderius, 
Bishop in Gaul (‘ Ep.” lib. xi. 54), says 
he has heard with horror that the bishop 


1 At least Jerome does so practically. He 
extols the classics as models of stvle, and quotes 
Cicero with high praise, besides Persius and 
Lucan, 
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teaches literature (‘‘grammaticam ex- 
ponere”). Clearly, the Pope’s objection 
was not merely to a bishop's employing 
himself in this way. ‘*it cannot be,” he 
says, ‘that the praises of Jupiter and 
Christ should proceed from the same 
mouth. Consider yourself how grievous 
and criminal a thing it is for a bishop to 
sing What would be unfit for a religious 
layman.” } 

Ik. The Monastic Schools.—In two 
ways the position of lcarning underwent 
a change after the fall of the Roman em- 
pire. During the Patristic period the 
whole of ancient literature was comprised 
in the classics, whereas the monks of the 
great Benedictine period were able to look 
back on a long line of Christian Fathers, 
on a literature represented by such names 
as Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Gregory 
the Great. The pagan element had van. 
ished from the face of Europe, or, where 
it remained, lingered only as a remnant, 
not of civilixation, but of barbarism, 
Ilence the classics were no longer the 
one and only means of literury cultiva- 
tion outside of the Bible; there were 
other writers whom the educated world 
was content to revere. Again, education 
was now in the hands of the monks, and 
there was a natural feeling that devotion 
to classical studies might interfere with 
{heir religious engagements. Certainly 
Mr. Maitland, in his fascinating work on 
the ‘* Dark Ages,” has collected a num- 
ber of passages from monastic writers 
which depreciate classical study. Thus 
Alcuin, when a boy, is said to have vowed 
that he would no longer prefer Virgil to 
the melody of the Psalms (Maitland’s 
* Park Ages,” p. 181). About the mid- 
dle of the eleventh century the rigid St. 
Peter Damian biames monks who “ go 
after the common herd of grammarians ” 
and prefer the rule of Donatus to that of 
St. Benedict (7b. p. 184). ‘It grieves 
me,’ says the author of the famous 
“Gemma Anime,” perhaps about 1120, 
‘when T consider in my mind the num- 
ber of persons who, having lost their 
senses, are not ashamed to give their 
utmost labour to the abominable figments 
of the poets and the captious arguments 
of the philosophers... . Moreover,” so 
this charitable and enlightened author 
proceeds, ‘Show is the soul profited by 
the strife of Hector, or the argumentation 
of Plato, or the poems of Virgii, or the 


1 See, however, Neander, Hirchengeschichte, 
Vv. p. [Roxeg., Who shows that there are reasons 
for believing that Gregory's fixed judgment on 
Classical literature was not so adverse as might 
appear from the quotation in the text. The story 
of his having the Palatine library ‘‘ burnt’ is ap 
idle legend. 
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olegies of Ovid, who now, with their like, | Rheims quotes Horace. Paschasius Rad 
are gnashing their teeth in the prison of | bert’s favourite authors were Cicero and 
the infernal Babylon under the cruel] Terence. Abbo of Fleury was especially 
tyranny of Pluto?” (@b. 185). It is| familiar with Terence, Sullust, Virgil, 
lain, however, that these very denuncia- | and Horace; Peter the Venerable with 
ions witness to the zeal for clussical| Virgil and Horace. Hepidann of St. 
study in the monastic period. Long be- | Gall took Sallust as a model of style ” (¢d. 
fore, Origen (‘‘In Levit.” Hom. VII.! p. 464 seg.). In their correspondence the 
tom. ii, p. 227) had compared heathen | monks of that age were constantly beg- 
literature to the beautiful captive whom! ging the loan of classical manuscripts; 
the Hebrew might espouse after her head | they raise questions of grammar, and 
had been shaved and her nails pared ; | show ‘a loving curiosity about the nicet 
and this allegorical fancy, as Mr. Mait-| of languages.” Their ignorance of Gree 
land himself allows, was the standing was their misfortune and not their fault, 
excuse among medieval monks for in-| for they eagerly seized the rare opportuni- 
dulgence in secular literature, and he| ties of learning it. Thus Theodore of 
gives an extract from the letter of an! Tarsus became Archbishop of Canterbury 
abbot, written about 1150, which treats; in the seventh century, and taught it to 
the matter in a more reasonable andj) the Anglo-Saxon youth (Bede, ‘‘H. E.” 
manly tone. ‘‘Nor can I bear,” he! iv. 2), while Rabanus Maurus is said to 
writes, ‘‘that that noble genius, those; have learned it from Theophilus of 
splendid imaginations, such great beauties; Ephesus. As to Latin style of that 
both of style and language, should be| period, it falls far short of the strict 
lost in oblivion” (¢b. p. 175). But we can’ classical standard, but ‘‘it is good Latin 
learn more from inquiring what the actual | both in structure and in idiom. At any 
curriculum of the Benedictine schools | rate, the change is wonderful when we 
really was, and to this question Cardinal | pass from the Benedictine centuries to the 
Newman has furnished a full answer :| Dominican which followed” (Newman, 
‘‘In the monastic school the language, of | p. 470). 
course, was Latin; and in Latin litera- Il]. The Period of the Medieval Unt- 
ture first came Virgil; next, Lucan and} versifies—In the later middle ages, the 
Statius; Terence, Sallust, Cicero ; Ho-| period of the universities, 1150-1350, it 
race, Persius, Juvenal.... Thus wej|scems to be admitted on all hands that 
find that the monks of St. Alban’s, near | classical study, though it did not wholly 
Mavence, had standing lecturesin Cicero, | perish, languished and decayed. The 
Virgil, and other authors. In the school | old tradition was maintained by John of 
of Paderborn there were lectures in| Salisbury and his disciple Peter of Blois 
Horace, Virgil, Statius, and Sallust. .. .} (died about 1200). In the college of 
Gerbert, afterwards Sylvester the Second, | Navarre, founded at Paris in 1304, the 
after lecturing his class in logie, brought | classics, according to the testimony of 
it back again to Virgil, Statins, Terence, | Peter d’Ailly, were studied, and Gerson, 
Juvenal, Persius, Horace, and Lucan. A | educated there, shows a considerable ac- 
work is extant of St. Hildebert’s, sup- quaintance with the ancients. But the 
posed to be a school exercise; it is scarceiy | ruling passion was for dialectics or philo- 
more than a cento of Cicero, Senecea,| sophy, not for grammar—t.e. literature, 
Horace, Juvenal, Persius, Terence, and]! The ancients were valued fortheir matter, 
other writers. Horace he must have/| not for their style; and Aristotle, read in 
known by heart ”(Newman’s ‘‘ Historical | barbarous translations, ruled the schools. 
Sketches,” ii. p. 460). Nor were the les-| The faculty of arts was separated from 
sons forgotten in maturerage. ‘Let us|that of grammar, and In 1456 the 
turn,” says Cardinal Newman, “to the | ‘‘ grammarians” were excluded from the 
familiar correspondence of some of those | privileges of universities and the title of 
most famous Bevediehies and we shall | ‘‘regents.” 
see what were the pursuits of their leisure Everyone knows the triumph which 
and the indulgences of their recreation. | the scholars of the Renaissance obtained 
Alcuin, in his letters to his friends, | over the old Scholasticism, how the Greek 
quotes Virgil again and again; he also! Muses, driven from their ancient homes, 
ue Horace, Terence, Pliny. found refuge in Italy, how the ‘‘ new 
upus quotes Horace, Cicero, Suetonius, | learning” brought new insight into anti- 
Virgil, and Martial. Gerbert quotes! quity, with a marvellous mastery of the 
Virgil, Cicero, Horace, Terence, and Sal- Latin tongue, and how powerful it was 
lust. Petrus Cellensis quotes Horace.| for good and evil. All this does not 
Seneca, and Terence. Hildebert quotes| concern us here, except so far as theap 
Virgil and Cicero, . . . Hincmar of! new influencesaffected theChurch. ‘in 
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itself,” says Cardinal Hergenroéther 
(‘‘ Kirchengeschichte,” ii. p. 172), ‘‘the 
new tendency was not hurtful to the 
Church or theology, but, on the contrary, 
beneficial, For that reason it was en- 
couraged by Popes, bishops, and theo- 
logians.” After the strife between the 
Huimanists and theologians had broken 
out, the Church maintained the classical 
discipline in her schools; nay, the seventh 
rule of the Index promulgated by Pius 
IV. in 1564, after prohibiting licentious 
books, says of classical authors, even if of 
immoral character, ‘‘ propter sermonis 
elegantiamet proprietatem permittuntur, 
nulla tamen ratione puerts pralegendi 
sunt.” This implies @ forftort that these 
writings, when free from mora] stain or 
when objectionable passages have been 
removed, are a valuable instrument of 
education. The Jesuits in their ‘ Ratio 
Studiorum” adopted this principle, and 
attained brilliant suecess as teachers of 
the classics. The ‘‘ Delphin Classics” 
and the ‘‘ Gradus ad Parnassum ” may be 
mentioned among books familiar to the 
Protestant school-boy thirty years ayo 
which were due to the Society. Among 
works of a higher class we may mention 
the famous book of the Jesuit Viger, ‘‘ De 
Precipuis Greer Dictionis Idiotismis ” 
(Paris, 1628). It appeared in numerous 
editions, it was perfected by the care of 
Dutch scholars, and the great Hermann 
edited it with annotations of his own. 
The study of the classics is still pursued 
at all the higher Catholic schools. In 
France, various provincial councils (e.¢. 
that of Lyons in 1850) have recommended 
that the students for the priesthood in 
seminaries should read treatises of the 
Fathers as well as the heathen classics. 
The Abbé Gaume and Veuillot, then 
editor of the Paris ** Univers,” wished to 
exclude the study of the classics alto- 

ether. The cause of humane letters was 

efended by the celebrated Bishop Dupan- 
loup; and when Veuillot, whose journal 
had been prohibited by the Archhishop of 
Paris, appealed to Rome, Pius IX., in an 
encyclical of 1853 to the French episco- 
pate, expressed his wish that the youth 
should be trained in the knowledge of the 
best heathen as well as of the best Chris- 
tian authors; the former, however, were 
to be expurgated, if necessary, for moral 
reasons. Some zealots, such as Father 
Ventura in his Lent discourses at the 
Tuileries for 1857, tried to maintain thie 
war against the classics without contra- 
dicting the encyclical, but the contro- 
versy was virtually ended.' [On the whole 


1The facts in the last paragraph are from 
Hergenrdther, Kirchengeschichte, ii. p. 989. 
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history, Daniel, ‘‘ Etudes Classiques ”; 
Pohle’s article in the new edition of the 
‘ Kirchenlexikon.” For the Patristie 
veriod, Petavius, ‘‘ Dogmata. Theol. Pro- 
ne ch. vii.; Stephensky, in “ Kraus, 
Real-Eneyclopidie.” For the Benedictine 
period, Newman; Guizot, ‘‘ Hist. Civil.” 
vol. ii. For the modern controversy, 
Hergenréther, Neander treats of the 
subject incidentally, but always with 
learning, and in that Christian and kindly 
spirit which is peculiarly his own.] 
COLUMBANUS, ST., RULE OF 
[see p. 3]. The **Regnla Monachorum ” 
of St. Columban ({615) was printed by 
Goldast from a St. Gall MS. in his 
‘¢Parwnetici Veteres” (Lnsule, 1604). It 
consists of only fourteen short chapters. 
Though it speaks much of the beauty of 
moderation and discretion, and of the 
preservation of a mean between excess 
and defect, practically it prescribes a life 
of extreme austerity. The keynote is 
obedience to the abbot (capp. 1, 2, 3, 14); 
when a monk acts in obedience, even if 
what he does is open to censure, he can- 
not be blamed; while, if he act on his own 
responsibility, though he may take the 
right course, his indocility deprives him 
of all merit. Chapter 4 prescribes per- 
petual silence, except so far as speech is 
absolutely necessary. The one meal 
(cap. 5) is to be taken at even; it was to 
consist of common vegetables, pulse, 
dough, and a small twice-baked loaf 
“cum parvo pane paxmate”), The true 
**mortificatio”’ of a monk (cap. 14) ex- 
tended to his thoughts, his words, and 
his movements: he should be ready al- 
ways to say to his superior, even when 
giving contrary orders, ‘‘ Not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.” 
GILBERTINES. 
HAM, ORDER OF. | 
HOLY GHOST, CONGREGA- 
TION OF THE, AND OF THE L H. 
OF MARY. ‘This congregation, as its 
nume might suggest, arose out of the 
fusion into one, in 1848, of two pre-exist- 
ing institutes—the Congregation of the 
Holy Ghost, and the Missioners of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. The former 
was founded at Paris in 17038 by a poor 
Breton student, Claude Desplaees, who 
gave all he had, and all that he could ob- 
tain by begging, for the support of eccle- 
sitstical students still poorer than him- 
self, who after being carefully trained 
might carry the teaching of the cross into 
the neglected and poverty-stricken dis- 
tricts of France. At one time he sup- 
ported seventy such students. He con- 
secrated his little society to the Holy 
Ghost under the protection of the Im- 


[See SEMPRING- 
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maculate Virgin Mary. Desplaces died in 
1709 in his thirtieth year; his work, 
however, survived him and_ prospered. 
Ever dutiful to the Holy See, on which 
account they incurred the ill-will of the 
Jansenists, the fathers of the congregation 
| pee through the fiery trial of the Revo- 
ution without having a single defection 
to deplore, and after having given several 
to the roll of its martyrs. Finally, in 
1823, they were allowed to buy back their 
confiscated seminaryin the Rue l’Homond. 
After 1835 they undertook, with the ap- 
probation of the Holy See, the formation 
and direction of the clergy of the French 
colonies. But the task was too heavy; 
the congregation had not then suflicient 
resources, cither in men or money, to 
discharge it adequately. In 1845 they 
had sent most of their best men to the 
colonies, and the number that remained 
at home was alarmingly small. 
Meantimea holy and beautiful thought, 
ripened gradually into a purpose, a work, 
a manner of life, had directed a few 
powerful and resolute souls into a course 


nearly parallel to that of the congrega- 
tion. In 1839 two fervent students at 


Saint Sulpice, one from the Isle Bourbon, 
the other a Ilaytian, felt themselves 
strongly moved about the same time to 
labour that the Gospel might be carried to 
the teeming negro population of their 
native islands. Each, unknown to the 
other, recommended the design to the 
pravers of the great arch-confraternity of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary, then in 
the rush of its early fervour under its 
saintly director the Abbé Desgenettes. 
They also sought counsel from a former 
fellow-student, a Jewish convert from 
Alsace, poor, disowned by his family, 
and subject to epilepsy, so that it was 
thought he could never become a priest, 
but the force, depth, and purity of whose 
character had profoundly influenced all 
the Sulpicians of his standing. This 
was Francis Mary Paul Libermann.? 
Baptised in 1826, he had since then 
‘*passed through all the degrees of 
pie and suffering,”? and was regarded 

y the numerous clergy and others who 
consulted him as a man of God, eminent- 
ly enlightened by the Holy Spirit. Li- 
bermann thought over the design which 
the two students had imparted to him, 
and before long he formed the conclusion 
that he himself too was called to labour 
for the salvation of the blacks. He made 
his way to Rome, living by alms, and 
after many months of prayer and study 


1The Venerahle Libermann's life has been 
written by Cardinal Ptltra. 
2 F. Reffé's MS. 
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laid @ memorial before the College of 
Propaganda on the subject of the pre- 
posed mission. Ile soon received a fa- 
vourable reply, with the expression of a 
hope that his health might ultimately be 
so far restored as to adinit of his being 
ordained priest. He went to the shrine 
of Loretto; there after a time he saw his 
way clearly, the malady by which he 
had been afflicted left him, and he pre- 
pared to receive holy orders. Returning 
to France, he was ordained subdeacon 
and deacon (1841) by the Bishop of Stras- 
burg, and in the same year founded the 
novitiate of the new congregation (which 
was to be styled ‘‘of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary”) at La Neuville, near 
Amiens, <A few davs before the founda- 
tion he had been ordained priest. Hus 
first associates were M. le Vavasseur (one 
of the two originators of the design) and 
another Sulpician, M. Collin. Gradually 
they and their ideas became known ; at 
the end of three years the congregation 
numbered from twenty to twenty-five 
members, Before 1848 Pére Libermann 
had sent. missionaries to Bourbon, Hayti, 
the Mauritius, Senegambia, Guinea, and 
Cayenne. In that year, it having been 
long observed that the aims of the two 
societies were to a great extent similar, a 
fusion was effected between the congrega- 
tion of Libermannand that of the Fathers 
of the Holy Ghost, whose superior, Father 
Monet, had seen the missioners of the 
other society at work in Bourbon. The 
rule of the Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost (which had been lately approved 
at Rome) was to be retained, and the 
constitutions of the missionanes (which 
Libermann, after many vain attempts to 
frame them, is said to have drawn up with 
ease after he had consecrated his work to 
the Immaculate Heart) were for the most 
part incorporated in it. 

The Pére Libermann, the first superior 
of the united congregation, died in 1852, 
A process has been commenced for his 
canonisation, and he was declared ‘‘ Vene- 
rable” in 1875, no other Jewish convert 
having ever been so distinguished. 

Under thethree successors of the Ven. 
Libermann, FF. Schwindenhammer, Le 
Vavassenr, and Emonet, the work has 
been carried actively on, and is ‘‘ visibly 
blest by heaven.”! In 1884 it had about 
eighty houses, of which fifteen were in 
Europe, fourteen in America and the West 
Indies, and more than forty in Africa and 
the islands adjacent, with about thirteen 
hundred members. The constitutions, as 
finally settled at a general chapter held ia 
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1875, have been approved at Rome without 
change or addition. ‘* The Oy ; is 
overned by a superior general elected 
foc life. Its missions are directed by 
bishops or vicars apostolic chosen from 
its own body. All the members—fathers 
and brothers—consecrate themselves to 
God by the three simple vows of religion, 
at first temporary, afterwards perpetual ; 
and they bind themselves to the congre- 
gation by their act of profession, which 
contains an engagement of perseverance. 
Besides the professed members there are 
the oblates, who, from the age of fourteen, 
after a trial of at least six months, are 
received into the congregation as its chil- 
dren, are clothed with its habit, and take 
the engagement to persevere till their 
rofession.” The novitiate is ordinarily 
or two years. ‘* The congregation always 
pursues as its main and direct object, 
after the perfection of its members, the 
evangelisation of the blacks, especially of 
the blacks in Africa itself.” ! 

indirectly the congregation pursues 
the same end by founding institutions pri- 
marily devoted to different objects. A 
house at Rome }cinz found to be neces- 
sary. they established there a French 
seminary, canonically erected in) 1853, 
which has been treated with remarkable 
favour both by Pius IX. and by the reign- 
ing Pontiff. Again, it was thought de- 
sirable to encourage vocationsin Ireland, 
and asa means to this end twe colleges 
for secondary education have been estab- 
lished by the congregation, at Blackrock 
and Rockwell (near Cashel), and have 
achieved in a few years, owing to the 
skill and ability with which they have 
been conducted, an extraordinary suc- 
cess. The Irish houses were founded by 
F. Leman, whose name is loved and 
honoured wherever an alumnus (and they 
now amount to thousands) of one of the 
‘* French colleges” is found in any part 
of the world.’ 

IRREGULARITY is defined as a 
*“canonical impediment, which prevents 
a person from entering the ranks of the 
clergy, from rising to a higher order, or 
from exercising the order which he has 
received ” (Gury), Theterm ‘‘ irregular,” 
according to the eminent. canonist, Phil- 
lips, first occurs in the decretals of In- 
nocent III. An ‘‘irregularis” is one 
who does not fulfil the “ rules” imposed 
upon, or the requirements which the 
Charch makes of, those who seek to be 
tonsured or ordained. The same Pope 


1F. Reffé’s MS. 

* The information on which this article is 
based was kindly furnished by F. Reffé, of the 
Blackrock College. 
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distinguishes between the ‘nota defec- 
tus”? and the ‘‘ nota delicti,” and this is 
the basis of the division of irregularities 
which still prevails among canonists and 
theologians, viz., Into such as proceed 
from defect (ex defectu) and from crime 
(ex delicto), This arrangement is a cons 
venient one, but it is not strictly scien- 
tific. In reality irregularity is always 
‘Sex defectu.” It is not a penalty, and 
so is quite distinct from censure, depo- 
sition, or degradation. It may arise, no 
doubt, from crime, but only indirectly — 
so far, that is to say, as crime constitutes 
a defect in the reputation which is desira- 
ble ina clergyman. Hence repentance, 
sacramental absolution, and amendment 
do not in themselves remove the irregu- 
larity ‘‘ex delicto.” We observe before 
going further that, though the term 
‘irregular ” is of medieval origin, the 
idea is ancient. From = early times 
“bigamy” (in a sense to be explained 
presently), bodily defects, ignorance, re- 
cent reception of baptism, military ser- 
vice, servile condition or entanglement 
in worldly business, and crimes which 
subjected a man to public penance, have 
been regarded as impediments to ordina- 
tion. 

I Irregularities ex Defectu, 

(1) Ex Defectu Animt.—Lunatics, 
&c., are irregular, so are persons without 
sufficient knowledge. Ignorance is men- 
tioned as a bar to ordination by Popes 
Hilary (Ep. 2, Mansi, tom. vii. 928), and 
Gregory the Great (Ep. lib. ii. 37). The 
Council of Trent (Sess. xxiii. De cre 
requires for the tonsure ability to re 
and write, with elementary religious 
knowledge; for minor orders acquain- 
tance with Latin; further instruction in 
letters and ability to fulfil their respective 
duties is exacted from those who desire 
to be subdeacons and deacons, while a 
priest must have proved himself on ex- 
amination fit to instruct the people, ad- 
minister the sacraments, &c. ‘Provincial 
synods are to provide a careful form of 
examination and inquiry into the know- 
ledge and other qualities of one who is to 
be consecrated bishop (Sess. xxiv. De 
Ref. c. 1). Neophytes are excluded from 
ordination. This defect, called ‘‘defec- 
tus fidei confirmate,” is recognised by 
Pope Siricius (Mansi, iti. 669), and has its 
justification in 1 Tim. iii. 6. 

(2) Be Defectu Corports.—Which may 
arise either from some horrible mutilation 
or the like, which might cause horror in 
the people, or else from the want of some 
sense, member, &c., necessary for the 
performance of clerical duty. Thus one 
who has lost his left eye, cafled the ‘‘ eye 
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of the canon,” because chiefly used in 
reading the canon of the Mass, cannot 
receive the priesthood. Bodily mutila- 
tion is mentioned in this connection by 
Popes Hilary and Gregory (Ep. 2, Mansi, 
vii. 928, ‘‘in qualibet corporis parte 
vitiatum,” Ep. lib. ii. 37). The prescrip- 
tions of the old law seem to have weighed 


ere. 

(3) Exe Defectu Natalium.—Which 
excludes children born out of wedlock, 
unless their parents have subsequently 
married, or unless the illegitimate person 
has made his profession in a religious 
order. Otherwise the bishop may dis- 

nse for minor orders, the digpensaon 
or Holy Orders being reserved to the 
Pope, and a fresh dispensation being 
needed in case of promotion to the epis- 
copate. This impediment, Phillips says, 
was not distinctly recognised till the 
eleventh century. It arose partly be- 
cause in the German nations illegitimate 
children were without civil rights, partly 
because the prevalence of clerical con- 
cubinage and the frequent promotion of 
priests’ sons to their fathers’ office threat- 
ened to bring the spirit of caste into the 
clerical ranks. As early, however, as 
A.D. 845, we find a Council of Meaux 
(Can. 64, Mansi, xiv. 834) prohibiting the 
ordination of children born before mar- 
riage to ‘“‘raptores virginum aut vidu- 
arum.” 

(4) Ex Defectu Attatis.—The older 
rule admitted very young people to the 
minor orders, of which then the sub- 
diaconate was one, but the diaconate was 
reserved for the thirtieth, the priesthood 
for the thirty-fifth, and the episcopate for 
the completion of the fortieth year. The 
decretals prescribe for the tonsure the 
seventh year complete, for the subdia- 
conate the eighteenth year, for the dia- 
conate the twentieth, for the priesthood 
the twenty-fifth year begun, for the epis- 
copate the thirtieth year complete. he 
Council of Trent (Sess. xxiii. De Ref.) 
has partially altered these rules, requir- 
ing for the subdiaconate the twenty- 
second, for the diaconate the twenty-third 


begun. 

©) Ex Defectu Inbertatis.—Pope Leo 
I. (Ep. 4) excludes slaves, and generally 
those under the power of others, and 
Innocent I. (Ep. 2, Mansi, iii. 1085)— 
‘‘curiales vel quibuslibet functionibus 
publicis occupatos.” These rules still 
subsist, and married persons are also ex- 
cluded, at least from Holy Orders, unless 
they obtain their wife’s consent, and she, 
if young, enters religion (Gury). 

(6) Lx Defectu Sacramentst.—This ir- 
regularity affects those who have been 
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married twice, or, having married once, 
were wedded to one who was not a virgin. 
The former part of the rule is found, as 
many think, in 1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 6, 
and certainly obtained in the Church at 
& very my date (see, e.g., Tertull. ‘‘ De 
Monog.” 12). The second part of the 
rule was in force from the fourth cen- 
tury (see Ep. Siric, Mansi, iii. 670; In- 
nocent I. Ep. 2, Mansi, iii. 1084 ; ae 
Ep. 2, Mansi, iii. 928; Gregory, Ep. lib. 
ii. 37). The canon law extends the pro- 
hibition to one who has continued to live 
with an adulterous wife, or has gone 
through the form of marriage after re- 
ligious profession or the subdiaconate. 
All such unions fail in the ‘‘sacramen- 
tum ” or mystical resemblance to Christ’s 
perfect union with his Church. 

(7) Ex Defectu Lenttatss.—The ged 
Church (see, e.g., Siric. Mansi, iii. 668) 
would not allow soldiers to be ordained, 
and the canons forbid the ordination of 
any who, although justly, have concurred 
‘‘willingly, actively, efficaciously, and 
proximately ” to the death or mutilation 
of another by an action tending in its 
own nature to that end. 

(8) Ex Defectu Famae.—This applies 
to persons notoriously guilty of some 
enormous crime, to those who are well 
known to have committed a crime stig- 
matised as infamous by the law, to those 
who have been sentenced in a public 
court, even if theyare innocent. Infamy 
which simply comes of notorious crime, 
without any judicial sentence, may cease 
of itself without the need of any dispen- 
sation. When a court has passed sen- 
tence, the sentence may be reversed, and 
the consequent irregularity disappear. 

II. Ex Delicto.—It was a constant 
principle of the ancient Church not to 
admit persons who had been under or had 
become liable to public penance to orders 
(see, e.g., August. Ep. 185, § 45; the 
aucient collection known as ‘‘Concil. 
Carthag. IV.” Mansi, iii. 1046; ‘‘Greg. 
Magn. Ep. lib. ii. 87; Isidnr ‘* Eccl. 
Offic.” ii. 9). The modern law, after the 
disuse of the penitential system, limited | 
irregularity ez delicto to the following 
cases : (1) The reception of baptism with- 
out necessity by an adult from a de- 
clared heretic; reiteration of baptism 
with solemn rite ; receiving iy See in 
such circumstances ; assistance thereat by 
acleric. (2) Pretending solemnly to ex- 
ercise a holy order never received ; re- 
ceiving orders in various unlawful ways 
—e.g. stealth, from the bishep of an- 
other diocese without dimissorials, from 
a suspended, schismatical, simoniacal, or 
heretical bishop ; receiving more than ove 
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holy order on the same day. (3) Solemn- 
ly exercising an order while bound by a 
censure. (4) Crime—t.o, the special 
crimes of public heresy and apostasy 
from the faith. The sons of heretics are 
also irregular. (5) Murder and mutila- 
tion. 

III. Dispensation.—Certain irregu- 
larities—e.g. total blindness, hopeless 
lunacy, &c.—cannot be removed. Others 
—such as the defect of age and infamy 
(see above}—may cease of themselves. 
For the rest the rule is that all irregu- 
larities which flow from any secret crime 
except murder may be removed by the 
bishop or by the prelates in a religious 
order. The Pope only and his delegates 
can remove those ex defectu or ex homi- 
cidio. The exceptions to these rules 
have been noted above. 

LAMMAS DAY. (See the end of 
the article on PETER’s Cuains.] It ap- 
pears that the precise origin of the term 
was, ** the blessed bread which is halowed 
on Lammas Day”; see “* Anglo-Saxon 
Dict.” Bosworth and Toller. ‘The erro- 
neous explanation in the ‘‘ Promptorium 
Parvulorum,” ‘‘ festum agnorum,” seems 
to have had something to do with, or 

rhaps is only the exponent of, the popu- 
ar notion that not “ loaf” but ‘‘ lamb” 
was at the root of the word. 

LORETTO NUNS. The founder of 
this order, Mrs. Mary Teresa Ball, an 
Irish lady, took for her pattern the rule 
and customs of the Instituteof the B.V.M. 
(see that article), in the York house of 
which community she had been trained 
to regular discipline during seven years, 
and made herself fully Pe Re A with 
the excellent system of female education 
there practised. Returning to Ireland, 
and supported by the approbation of 
Archbishop Murray, Mrs. Ball purchased 
a large mansion at Rathfarnham, near 
Dublin, and, in November, 1822, ‘‘ com- 
menced the institution which has since 
become so well known, and so deservedly 
celebrated, as the convent of ‘Our Lady 
of Loretto."”! Thereare at present (1884) 
sixteen other convents of Loretto nuns 
in Ireland. In 1841 a colony of eleven 
sisters went to India, and, with the aid 
of Archbishop Carew, established them- 
selves in Calcutta, whence they have sent 
out several branches. In 1845 the order 
was introduced into the Mauritius, and 
two years afterwards a colony of nuns 


er aaiees Of Irish Nunneriea, by Dean Murphy, 


2 At Balbriggan, Bray, Clonmel, Dalkey, Dublin 
(North Great George Street and Stephen'’s Green), 
Fermoy, Enniscorthy, Gorey, Kilkenny, Killar- 
ney, Letterkenny, Navan, Omagh, Wexford, and 
Youghal. 
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was planted at Toronto in Upper Canada, 

whence they have spread to several other 
laces. (Dean Murphy’s ‘‘ Sketches”; 
rish Catholic Directory.) 

MARIST BROTHERS.—This is a 
teaching confraternity, founded by a 
Marist father, which has seven schools in 
England (at Peckham, Jarrow, and five 
localities in London) and four in Scotland 
(Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and Dum- 
fries). 

MARIST FATHERS.'—I. Origin. 
—This religious order, much as it has been 
blessed by God’s merciful providence, does 
not yet count very many years of exist- 
ence. It was founded carly in the present 
century by a humble and zealous priest, 
the Very Reverend Father Colin, who 
was born on the 7th of August, 1790, in 
the diocese of Lyons. 

From childhood he cherished the 
thought of the society which he felt him- 
self called to found. It was, as he after- 
wards said, ‘‘the idea and desire of his 
whole life”; and he had scarcely entered 
upon the sacred ministry, as assistant 
eae to his own brother, in 1816, when 

e persuaded him and a few others to 
unite with him in the pious work. 

When he had traced the first sketch 
of his rule, full of confidence in his mis- 
sion, he wrote to Pius VII. a letter, which 
concluded with these words: ‘‘Such are 
our plans, as laid down for us in consti- 
tutions, which we have not drawn from 
any book or rnle. We hope to submit 
them personally to your Holiness, and to 
make you fully acquainted with the source 
whence we derive them.” Pius VII. re- 
plied to this letter by a Brief, dated the 
Yth of March, 1828, expressive of his 
approval. Knceouraged to pursue his de- 
signs, the young founder increased tne 
number of his associates, and in 1829 the 
rising society, at the request of the Bishop 
of Belley, took charge of the ecclesiastical 
seminary of that town, thus uniting the 
work of education to that of preachin 
missions, already carried out with muc 
fruit. 

About. 1835 the attention of the Holy 
See was scriously turned to the distant 
missions of the South Sea Islands, a fieid 
much in need of labourers. Cardinal 
Franzoni wrote to the council of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
at Lyons, inquiring whether there could 
not be found in France some priests to 
undertake the glorious task of preaching 
the gospel in Western Oceania. The 
Marists readily embraced the proposal 

1 The following article has been kindly supplied 
for the Catholic [Xctionary by Father Leterrier, 
superior of the Marists in Dublin. 
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when made to them. Then Pope Gre- 
gory XVI., to encourage and fortify the 
new apostles, signed, on the 29th of 
iat 1836, the brief Omnium Gentium, 
which approved the ‘‘Society of Mary” 
under the very same name which it had 
from the beginning. The founder of the 
society was canonically elected its Su- 
perior-General on the 24th of September 
of the same year; but this office never 
ceased to be a cause of alarm to his 
humility, and in 1854 he begged leave to 
resign his charge, that he might in soli- 
tude apply himself to the completion of 
the rule. For eighteen years longer he 
consulted, meditated, and prayed. It 
was then that his children, several times 
reassembled around him, were able to a 
preciate his geniusand virtue. After the 
general chapter of 1872 he considered the 
work complete. This rule, the matured 
result of so much time and care, now re- 
quired only the confirmation of the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ, and this final sanction 
Pius IX., the Pontiff of the Immaculate 
Conception, gave on the 28th of February, 
1878. Then, relieved of all care, the 
venerable founder prayed God to let him 
depart in peace. 

The Very Reverend Father Colin died 
at Notre Dame de la Neyliére (RhGne) on 
the 15th of November, 1875, at the age of 
eighty-five. 

Il.—Progress of the Society.—Before 
his death he had the consolation of see- 
ing that God had blessed his work. In 
France the Society of Mary, of which the 
mother-house is at Lyons, was already 
divided into two provinces. The province 
of Lyons contains:—two houses of forma- 
tion; a novitiate and scholasticate; two 
great seminaries; five missionary houses; 
three houses of retreat for the aged or in- 
firm religious, and five colleges for inter- 
mediate education—Aubenat, St. Cha- 
mond, Riom, Toulon, and La Seyne-sur- 
Mer. In the latter there are preparatory 
courses for the military college of St. Cyr 
and the naval school, 

The province of Paris, besides the 
novitiate and scholasticate, embraces the 
great seminaries of St. Brieux and Agen, 
the colleges of St. Vincent of Senlis and 
Montlugon, and seven missionary houses. 

From the beginning the Society of 
Mary devoted itself to the foreign mis- 
sions. The Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda entrusted to it the spreading of 
the faith in Western Oceania, where no 


Catholic priest had yet penetrated, and | 


where all the savage tribes, scattered over 
a great number of islands, had been, or 
actually were, cannibals. The first de- 
parture of missionaries took place in De- 
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cember, 1836. Father Bataillon was the 
first to land, in the island of Wallis. In 
the course of four years of preaching, 
ainid dangers and fatigues, he succeeded 
in converting the whole island, and since 
then the Catholic faith has reproduced 
among that savage people the marvels 
related of the missions of Paraguay and 
the first ages of Christianity. ather 
Bataillon became first Vicar-Apostolic of 
Central Oceania, and died in his much- 
loved island of Wallis on the 11th of 
March, 1877, after forty years of mis- 
sionary labours. Another of the first band 
was Father Chanel, who was placed at 
Futuna, an island inhabited by cannibals 
of the worsttype. The preaching and ex- 
ample of the missionary proved alike in- 
effectual ; the conversion of this people 
demanded the blood of a martyr. Father 
Chanel fell a victim to their hatred of the 
faith on the 28th of April, 1841. Almost 
instantaneously the whole island, moved 
by Divine grace, embraced the Catholic 
faith. Dr. Epalle, at first missionary in 
New Zealand, and afterwards named 
Vicar of Melanesia and Micronesia, was 
not spared to display his zeal in the new 
field assigned to him by the Holy See. 
He was massacred on the island of Isa- 
bella by the savage tribes to whom he 
was carrying the gospel of peace. In this 
same Vicariate Apostolic several Marist 
missionaries have fallen victims to the 
cannibals, 

Dr. Douarre, bishop of Amata, started 
for another Vicariate Apostolic in New 
Caledonia, This archipelago was occu- 
pie by tribes engaged in constant war- 
are with one another, prompted by their 
appetite for human flesh. The courageous 
apostle, undaunted by the dangers, made 
an attempt to carry out his object, but 
failed. A missionary was killed, and 
the establishment completely destroyed. 
Obliged to quit the unfriendly land, the 
missionaries left, but with the intention 
of coming back; and at a later period 
they did return, to recommence and pur- 
sue the work of civilisation and the sal- 
vation of souls. 

In Australia the Marist Fathers have 
three houses, one in Sydney and two 
others in the neighborhood. 

In New Zealand Marist missionaries 
were the first to announce the true faith 
to the Maoris. Afterwards, when this 
extensive country became an English 
colony, the Marist Fathers, who had 
founded all the stations, first of the dio- 
eese of Auckland, and then of the diocese 
of Dunedin, turned their attention ex- 
clusively to the diocese of Wellington. 
The clergy of this diocese, as large as 
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the two others combined, are alimost all! the Society of Mary unite the active with 


Murists. 


the contemplative life; and the name they 


In the Vicariate Apostolic of Central | bear sufficiently tells under whose banner 


Oceania, except at Wallis and Futuna, 
the fathers have to contend with the 
established influence of Protestantism. 
Notwithstanding, however, all the re- 
sources of its adversaries, Catholicity 
gains ground. Its progress must be 
ascribed to the self-sacrificing spirit of 
the missionaries, 

The archipelago of the Navigators’ I, 
formed into a Vicariate Apostolic in 1851, 
was confided to another Marist, Dr. 
Elloy, of cherished memory, a true 
apostle. At Samoa he endeared himself 
to all, even the Protestants, who fre- 
quently chose him to settle their disputes. 

The archipelago of Fiji, which forms 
a pro-Vicariate Apostolic, has been in the 
hands of the society since 1844. The 
sufferings undergone by the fathers 
among this barbarous population are in- 
credible, Never was there a mission 
more beset with difficulties, more fruitful 
in sufferings, and more barren, at least 
apparently, of results. At last, however, 
God begins to bless this zealous perse- 
verance ; from day to day the movement 
in favour of Catholicism becomes more 
and more pronounced. 

In New Caledonia the clergy of the 
French colony are all members of the 
society. The fathers have charge of the 
penal settlements, and also continue to 
spread the faith among the natives. 

In the British Isles and the United 
States the establishments of the society 
are numerous, In London it has charge 
of two missions, that of St. Anne’s and 
that of Notre Dame de France (for the 
French residents), There is a novitiate 
at Paignton, near Torquay ; the fathers 
have also charge of the mission. In 
Dublin the scciety has a scholasticate 
and a day-school, and a college at Dun- 
dalk (co. Louth). 

In the United States it has charge of 
four important missions, and the flourish- 
ing college of Jefferson, on the left bank 
of the Mississippi, above New Orleans, 

To conclude, the Society of Mary, in 
virtue of an Apostolic brief, bearing date 
the 8th of September, 1850, established a 
third order, for pious persons living in 
the world. The number of members 
already affiliated to its different fraterni- 
ties is considerable. 

III.—A sketch of the Constitution of 
the society will comprise the four heads 
which follow: 

1. Object of the Institution,—Accord- 
ing to the constitutions, finally approved 
by the Holy See in 1878, the*members of 


ee ern 


and patronage, and in what spirit, they 
strive to attain the two-fold object of their 
own and their neighbours’ sanctification. 
The works of zeal, which refer to the 
latter, are the training of youths in col- 
leges and ecclesiastical seminaries, the 
home and foreign missions, and preach- 
ing, with the other functions of the sa- 
cred ministry in the places of residence. 

2. Admisston and Obligations.— After 
twelve or eighteen months’ nevitiate the 
candidate is received into the Society of 
Mary by making the three simple and 
perpetual vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. In accordance with the disci- 
pline of modern religious orders, the vow 
of poverty does not deprive the subject of 
the right to possess, but merely of the free 
and independent use of property. The 
Marists ure recommended to follow a 
simple and unostentatious mode of life, 
distinguished in nothing exteriorly from 
that followed by pious and modest priests 
of the country wherein they live. 

By the vow of obedience they under- 
take to execute all orders of their su- 
periors which are consistent with the 
object and spirit of the constitutions. Ten 
yeurs after their entrance, when not less 
than thirty-five years of age, the Marist 
Fathers go through a second novitiate, 
and make the vow of stability in the con- 
gregation. The Society of Mary is a 
society of priests, yet it receives some lay 
brothers to fulfil household duties. 

3. Sfudies.—The constitutions pre- 
scribe two years of philosophy and four 
years of theology. A more extensive 
course (six years) of theological study is 
granted to those who show a special apti- 
tude, 

4, Administration.—The Society of 
Mary is governed by a Superior-Gencral, 
elected for life, aided by a council of four 
assistants, appointed by the general chap- 
tereach time it assembles. The general 
chapter assembles regularly every seven 
vears, and consists of members elected by 
the provincial chapter. 

Irom its infancy this society has been 
baptised in the blood of martyrs; and 
now, breathing the spirit of its founder, 
and inspired by the example of its first 
fathers, it continues, without show, but 
zealously and devotedly, to pursue its 
apostolic career throughout the world, 
having no other object than Jabour, under 
the standard of the Blessed Virgin, for the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls, 

MARIST NUNS. These religious, 
whose institute was initiated by the Pere 
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Colin (see preceding art.), have houses at | In Rome they have a college at the Scale 
Peckham and Richmond, in the diocese | Santa, which was built and presented te 


of Southwark, 

MARIST SISTERS. This also is. 
a teaching institute ; it has a school in | 
Spitalfields, under the superintendence of , 
the Marist Fathers there. 

PASSIONISTS. Through the kind- 
ness of one of the religious of Mount 
Argus, the Passionist retreat near Dublin, 
we are enabled to make the following 
corrections in and additions to the ar- 
ticle in the body of the work. 

The dress of the religious would be 
more accurately described as follows: It 
resembles that worn by regular clerks ; 
to the left side of the tunic, and also on 
the mantle, is sewn a hearc, with the 
words ‘‘Jesu Christi Passio,” and a cross 
above it; a black leathern girdle is worn 
round the waist, from which hangs a 
rosary with a small brass cross at the end 
of it. 

When the Passionists first came to 
England, their provincial here was not 
Father Spencer, but Father Dominic of 
the Mother of God, the same who re- 
ceived into the Church Dr. (now Cardinal) 
Newman and many of his _ followers. 
Father Ignatius (Hon. George Spencer) 
was one of the first who entered the 
novitiate of the Passionists in England. 

St. Paul of the Cross was canonised 
by Pius IX. on June 29, 1867. 

Benedict XLV. confirmed the tnstitiute 
in 1741, and the ru/es in 1746, and ap- 
pointed St. Paul general of the congre- 
gation. Clement XIV. again confirmed 
both rules and institute in 1769. 

At his death St. Paul left twelve 
flourishing retreats, and a convent of 
Passionist nuns at Corneto. 

The first superior of the retreat at 
Mount Argus, Dublin, was the Very Rev. 
Father Paul Mary of St. Michael (Hon. 
C. R. Pakenham), who died at his post in 
1857. 

The Passionists have at present (1885) 
eight houses in their Anglo-Iibernian 
province. Four of these are in England, 
at Broadway (where is the novitiate), 
Harborne near Birmingham, Ilighgate 
(London), and Sutton near St. Helen’s. 
The Irish and Scotch houses are those 
named in the body of the work (p_ 638). 
The eighth house is inthe Avenue Hoche, 
Paris ; it was designed for the benefit. of 
the English-speaking community at the 
French anal At Highgate they have 
a school of theology, and one of philoso- 
phy at Sutton; classics and general litera. 
ture are taught at Mount Argus. In all 
three cases only those are admitted as 
pupils who intend to become Passionists. 


them by the late Pope ; it was designed 
for the benefit of English, Irish, Franeo- 
Belgian, and Aimcrican students, the most 
talented among whom are selected for ad- 
mission, and here complete their studies 
in theology and Canon Law. 

The whole order comprises nine pro- 
vinces, of which three are in Italy, one 
in France, one in England and Ireland, 
one In America, one*in Spain, one in 
Mexico and Buenos Ayres, and one in 
Bulgaria and Wallachia. This last pro- 
vince is governed by a Passionist bishop, 
under the jurisdiction of the Propaganda, 
Altogether there are 59 houses, and be- 
tween 800 and 900 religious. 

A general chapter is held (ordinarily at 
Rome) every six years for the election of 
a new father-general and other officers. 
Provincial chapters, for the election of 
new provincials and new rectors in the 
several retreats, are held once in three 

ears, 

PERPETUAL ADORATION OF' 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. In 
very ancient times perpetual adoration of 
God by psalm and prayer was maintained 
by communities of monks. eg. by the 
adxotunrot in the East, and in the mon- 
asteries of Agaunum, founded by King 
Sigismund in 522, by the monks of Ha- 
bendum in Lorraine, St. Denis and St. 
Germain in Paris, of Corbie, Dijon, St. 
Martin in Tours, St. Médard, St. Mary in 
Soissons, &e. Abbot Augilbert of St. 
Riquier in Picardy, who died in 814, 
left special directions for this perpetual 
adoration. When it died out in Gaul, 
and whether it ever spread into other 
lands, is not known (Falle, Hw. Anbet, 
im Mittelalter, in the ‘* Katholik” for 
1868, ii. 228-382). 

It was in France also that the per- 
petual adoration of the Eucharist began. 
Anne of Austria asked her confessor, M. 
Picotté, a priest of St. Sulpice, to make 
a vow in her name to God for the de- 
liverance of France from the scourge of 
war. M. Picotté resolved to found a 
convent of nuns for the perpetual adora- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, and chose 
Mother Mechtilde of the Holy Sacrament 
to carry out his intention. She was born 
in 1614, at St. Dié in Lorraine, and was 
known in the world as Catherine de Bar. 
She became a nun of the order of the 
Annunciation, and afterwards, when her 
community had been scattered by war, 
she was a nun and then an abbess in the 
order of St. Benedict. The troubles of 
the time had driven her from place to 
place, She was at Paris at the time 
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when M. Picotté was secking to found 
his convent, and having ever since her 
fourteenth year intended to devote het 
life to the honour of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, she entered readily into the priest's 
design. A little house was bought in the 
Rue Féron, and here Mother Mechtilde 
with her sisters began the perpetual 
adoration on March 25, 1654, The sis- 
ters observe the primitive rule of St. 
Benedict in all its rigour. One or more of 
them is always kneeling before the altar, 
and on Fridays a sister kneels there with 


a rope round her neck and a lighted torch | 


in her hand from prime to vespers, to do 
penance for sinners. The feast of the 
Annunciation is observed by them as the 
feast of their foundation. Special consti- 
tutions were added to the Benedictine 
rule. These were examined at Rome, 
amended, done into Latin, and printed 
by the Camera Apostolica in 1705. Soon 
new houses were founded and old Bene- 
dictine convents incorporated. At present 
the order has fifteen houses in France, 
one in Alsace, onein Poland, fourin Hol- 
land, all of which last are occupied by 
exiled nuns from Germany. 

A similar order is that of the Mona- 
chette del Corpus Domini, founded in the 
Papal States by Hyacintha of Bossi in 
1683. The nuns are tertiaries of St. 
Dominic. 

In 1701 the Abbess of the Convent of 
Notre Dame de Valdorne in Champagne 
established a convent for perpetual adora- 
tion at Charenton, near Paris. The rule 
is that of St. Benedict with relaxations, 
A convent of Augustinians was devoted 
to the same purpose at Marseilles by 
Father Le Quien. At Rome a congrega- 
tion of Franciscan tertiaries (enclosed), 
united for this purpose, was established 
in 1807 by Mary Magdalene of the Incar- 
nation. They received special constitu- 
tions in 1818. Their first church was 
that of SS. Joachim and Anna by the 
Quattro Fontane ; later, Gregory AVI. 
gave them the church and spacious con- 
vent of St. Mary Magdalene on the Qui- 
rinal, which they still occupy. They have 
aJso houses at Naples and Innsbruck, 

The example of these orders has been 
followed by many other communities of 
men and women in various orders, who 
keep up the perpetual adoration. There 
are twelve such communities in Switzer- 
land, In France the devotion is followed 
by several male and female communities 
of the congregation of Picpus, by the 
Péres du Trés-Saint Sacrement at Paris, 
founded by Father Eudes, by the Dames 
Réparatrices in the Rue d'UlIm at Paris 
and at Lisle; in Belgium by the Dames 
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du St. Sacrement, instituted at Brussels 
by the Jesuit Father Boone, and by the 
Dames Képaratrices at Liége, who were 
founded by the Countess d’Outremont, 
and have a novitiate at Brussels ; in Ger- 
many by the Servite Nuns at Munich 
and the Franciscan nuns at Mayence: in 
Kingland by at least two or three convents 
of Benedictine nuns. Lastly, various lay 
confraternities have endeavoured, so far as 
possible, to carry out the perpetual adora- 
tion. Some of them are affiliated as a 
kind of third order to the institute of 
Mother Mechtilde. (Kaulen, in the new 
edition of ‘* Kirchenlexikon.’’) 
PRIVATE) REVELATION. The 
Christian religion is described as a reve- 
lation, on the ground that God through 
Christ has revealed truths to which the 
unaided reason could not have attained, 
or attained with the same certainty. 
This revelation was made to the whole 
world, Just as the Mosaic religion, also a 
revelation, communicated God's will toa 
single People: But after the full reve- 
lation made to the whole human race 
through Christ, the New Testament 
speaks repeatedly of private revelations 
made to individuals for a particular end. 
Thus St. Paul (Gal. ii. 2) on a memora- 
ble occasion went up to Jerusalem “ in 
accordance with a revelation” (xara 
awoucAvyry); and he speaks elsewhere 
of such revelations as made repeatedly to 
himself (2 Cor. xii. 1), and as of frequent 
occurrence in the Church (1 Cor. xiv. 
6, 26), or at least that part of the Church 
‘to which he was writing. Justin (* Dial.” 
88, ad fin.) and Trenweus (‘* Adv, Har.” 
v. 6, 1) speak of prophetic gifts as endur- 
ing in the Church of their own day; and 
later Fathers, in their strife with the 
Montanists, did not attack those sectaries 
simply because they claimed to prophesy, 
but partly because of the contents of 
their revelations, partly because these 
supposed prophecies were made in an 
ecstatic state, which impeded the use of 
reason. ‘Thus the Montanist Tertullian 
((‘* Adv. Mare.” iv. 22, cf. “*De Anima,” 
45); whereas Miltiades, an early Catholic 
opponent of the sect, wrote a book to 
prove that ‘Sa prophet must not speak 
jin ecstacy” (wept zov yin béiv Apo- 
pytnv év éuorecer AcdAtiv, Euseb. 
‘*H. BK.” v.17). This principle became 
an accepted one in the Church (so, ¢.g., 
Chrysost. Hom. xxix. in Epist. 1 ad 
Corinth.; Epiphan. ‘‘ Adv. Her, Mon. 
tan.” 2; Hieron. ‘ Pref. Comm. in 
Nahum.”; © Pref. Comm. in Habacue ”); 
but the possibility, and even the actual 
occurrence, of private revelations in the 
| Church of alS ages was, as we shall see 


a 
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presently, never denied.’ The whole sub- | and confirmed by Martin V.) Of St. 
ect has been investigated with patient : Gertrude’s revelations Blosius merely says 
earning by Eusebius Amort in his work | that they were examined and approved 
entitled “De Revelationibus, Visionibus | by ‘most learned and enlightened men,” 
et Apparitionibus Privatis Regula tute”) and that no spiritual person will venture 
(Augsburg, 1744). For the remainder of | to impugn them (Blosius, Appendix to 
this wrtiele we are largely indebted to | the ‘* Monile Spirituale“). It is but an- 
liim ; and in’ theological principles we | other sign of the growing importance at- 
have been content to follow him, though | tached in the medimval Church to pri- 
the historical facts have been drawn from | vate revelations and their closer connec- 
Various sources. We should add that | tion with ecclesiastic authority, when we 
Amort’s book contains an analysis of all} find Leo LX., in his bull * Superne,” 
that has been said by the chief theo- | forbidding private revelations to be pub- 
logians and mystics who have treated of | lished—e.g. in sermons—unless already 
the question. approved by the Holy See (see Castaldus, 
So far as we are aware, the first at-| ‘‘ De Potestate Angelica,” Rome, 1650, 
tempt to classify revelations from the} apud Amort). 
subjective side was made by St. Augustine This prominence of private revelations 
(De Genesi ad lit.,” xii. 1 seg.) Helin the later Church has given them a 
divides them into such as are sensible, | greater influence on devotion and pious 
t.e. given through sensuous images ; such | beliefs. © No doubt even in the early 
as are spiritual, 2.e conveyed through | Church the ‘Shepherd ” of Hermas had 
the imagination, which presents to the | fora Lime quasi-canonical authority, The 
mind the figures of bodily things not | vision of St. Perpetua promoted the belief 
actually present ; and such us are purely !in) purgatorial pain ; the origin of the 
intellectual. The last he considers the; Trisagion was attributed to private reve- 
most perfect, because least subject to de-| lation (St. John of Damasec. ‘ De Fid. 
moniacal illusion, since devils, as was | Orthodox.” iii. 10); the second Council of 
supposed, could influence the bodily | Tours appeals toa private revelation for 
powers, among which imagination is|the proper number of psalms at Sext 
reckoned, but could not directly influence |(Mann’s  ‘‘Concil.” ix. 797); and the 
man’s intellectual nature. Kvenintellee- | Corpus Juris supposes (c. ‘* Nosse,” De 
tual visions are certainly from God only | Conseer. D. 3, Pius J.) that an early 
so far as the objects and the light by | Pope was led to institute the celebration 
which they are manifested transcend | of Haster on Sunday by the revelations 
Nature. St. Augustine’s principles are! of Hermas. But till the middle ages it 
accepted as fundamental by the later | may be safely suid that no private revela- 
mystics, e.g. by St. John of the Cross | tions exercised anything like the wide 
and St. Teresa, whose opinions are given | and enduring influence enjoyed by those 
by Amort at length. of St. Gertrude, St. Bridget, St. Catha- 
St. Augustine evidently believed that | rine of Siena, and many others who might 
these private revelations were made from | be named. Suill, no marked change was 
tine to time, though on each particular | made in theological principle. For, 
revelation he Jeaves others free to think (1.) Private revelations are only ap- 
as they please (‘‘ Ep. lix. ad Evod.”;| proved by the Popein some general sense, 
‘“*Doctrin. Christ.” 1. Prolog.), and he | as containing nothing contrary to faith or 
sharply contrasts their authority with | good morals, while the particular facts 
that of the Bible (‘De Catech. Rud.” 6). ae in them are only approved as pro- 
In the middle ages a notable change able and calculated to promote piety. 
was effected since mediaval Popes have | Amort points out that Suarez, although 
actually given their solemn approval to he believed in the truth of St. Bridget’s 
rivate revelations of saints. So imenias revelations, does not scruple to contradict 
TIL approved the revelations of St. Hilde- | them on details in the history of Christ's 
garde (see Baronius, ad ann. 1148, n. 32), | passion. ; 
and Cardinal Turrecremata tells us that (2.) They cannot in any case avail to 
those of St. Bridget of Sweden were | settle a controversy of faith still undecided 
sanctioned by Urban VI. and Boniface | by the Church, It is true that Amort 
IX. (see Turrecremata’s Prologue pre | quotes two theologians who judged other- 
fixed to the folio edition of St. Bridget’s | wise, Corduba ee hib I. q. 44) 
works, Munich, 1680, and the extracts|and Orlandus (‘In III. Sent.” D. 3, 
from the bull of Boniface 1X., renewed | 4. 3, dub. 4), and even St. Augustine 
: i 7 be clearly thought, when in donbt about the 
Ree, however, Routh, Pell. Sacer. tom. ii. p. validity of baptism given in joke, that the 


217, and the extract there given from Didymus of : : : 
Alexandria, _ : question might be decided by private reve- 
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lation, ‘‘per ulicujus revelationis oracu- | since the blood will make atonement by 


lum concordi eratione implorandum ” 
(Contr. Donat.” vil. 53). But the whole 
Weight of theological opinion is, as Amort 
abundantly proves, on the other side. 
An attempt was made to influence the 
controversy on the Immaculate Concep- 
tion in this way. The Dominicans were 
the »reat adversaries of the doctrine, the 
Franciscans its champions, St. Bridget, 
who was a Franciscan tertiary, asserts in 
her revelations (vi. 49) that she heard the 
Blessed Virgin say, in so many words, 
‘'Thetruth is, that | was conceived with- 
out original sin.” To this the Dominican 
theologian St. Antoninus of Florence re- 
ne (“*Theol.” P. 1. tit. viii, cap. 2) that 
st. Catharine of Siena, who was a Do- 
minican tertiary, and ‘other female 
saints, illustrious for miracles, hud a reve- 
lation to the contrary effect” (‘‘ habu- 
erunt revelationem de contrario ’’). 

SACRIFICH AND SATISFAC- 
TION OF CHRIST. 1. Zhe Biblical 
Doctrine.—The idea that the suffering or 
death of one may make atonement for the 
sins of others frequently occurs in the 
Hebrew Bible. It appears, for example, 
in the history related in 2 Sam, xxi. 1-14. 
Twice over in the Book of Proverbs we 
are told that God accepts the sufferings 
of the wicked as a ransom for the just 
(Prov. xi. 8; xxi. 18); and, on the other 
hand, in the fifty-third chapter of Isaias 
the just ‘“‘servant of Jchova” is repre- 
sented as making his own life a ‘ trespass 
offering’ for the sins of the people. It 
need scarcely be said that this feeling of 
the need and possibility of atonement 
through the death of a victim was common 
to heathen nations (see, e.g., Herodot. ii. 
39). Indeed, so natural is the desire to 
make propitiation for sin by sacrifice, that 
the prophets of Israel were perpetually 

rotesting against a superstition which 

egraded Jehovah to the level of Baal, and 
made a mechanical ritual the substitute 
for a pure heart and upright life. 

The Levitical law, however, does dis- 
tinctly sanction the belief in propitiatory 
sacrifice. The blood was iesked Upon as 
the element of life. It contained the 
soul, which was the immediate vift of God, 
and continued to be in & special sense the 
property of God. No Israelite was allowed 
to use it as food, but for another purpose 
God was pleased to give it back to his 
people. ‘*The soul of the flesh is in the 

lood, and I have given it to you on the 
altar, to make atonement! for your souls, 


a "58> and ita derivative p> are the technical 


words for ‘‘atone” and “atonement,” and the 
history of ‘the word is thus drawn out by Well- 


means of the soul” (Lev. xvii, 11), An 
elaborate code was prescribed for the 
revulation of these sin and trespass offer- 
ings. What was the exact difference be- 
tween these two species of sacrifice is a 
question which in the fragmentary state 
of our knowledge cannot be satisfactorily 
answered. Apparently the original de- 
sign of the trespass offering was to com- 
pensate for injury done to the rights of 
property. Be that as it may, each kind 
falls under the general class of propitia~ 
tory offering. The words in Michah (vi. 
5) express a feeling natural to the heart 
of man— 

“Shall I give my first-born for my transgression ? 
The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?” 
No, the priestly lawgiver replies ; such 
sacrifice 1s neither necessary nor lawful. 
Jehovah puts into your hands the blood 
of the ox or the sheep in which its life or 
soul is latent ; that Piood you may offer 
on His altar for the evil you have done, and 
He will accept it in atonement for your sin. 

Nothing seems more reasonable at first 
sight than the theory that in such offer- 
ings the life of the beast was substituted 
for the human life forfeited by sin, that 
here we have in fact the formal doctrine 
of vicarious sacrifice. The offerer put his 
hands on the head of the victim: did not 
this imply that he placed his own guilt 
upon it? He slew it, and the priest poured 
out its blood at the foot of the altar. Was 


hausen (Geschichte des Volkes Terael, p. 66). The 
first sense is ‘to cover.’ Then by a metaphor 
one who had given offence was said to cover the 
face or eyes of the injured person by a gift, bribe, 
&c., so that the crime or wrong could no longer be 
scen by the Jatter. So Gen. xxxii. 11: 1 Sam. xii. 
3; 2Sam. xxi. 3. Afterwards the original mean- 
ing was half obliterated, and "p5, or covering, 


came to mean simply ‘‘ransom’* (Amos vy, 12, 
Exod. xxi. 30-xxx. 12). or even “equivalent "* (Ts, 
xhii. 3). In the Levitical law the metaphor as- 
sumes an altered form, Now it is the injared 
person, i.é. is God, who “ covers,”' and the object 
covered is the offender or his sin. ‘The means of 
covering ix the blood poured out or sprinkled by 
the priest as the representative of Jehovah. This 
account is combated with ingenuity and learning, 
though, as we think, quite unsuccessfully, by Dr. 
Robertson Smith, “The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church,’ p. 438. He supposes, appealin 

to Isa. xxviii. 18, that the original meaning is tha 


of the Syriac gS, f.¢. to “wipe out.” But 
there is no proof, not even in Isa. xxviii. 18, where 
the word has the general senee of “ annul,"’ that 
the Hebrew verb ever meant to “wipe out"; and 
even if save Sp could mean to ‘ wipe out the 


wrinkles of the face" (cf. the use of *S)> what 


possible sense could be attached on this theory to 
the use of "p> in 1 Sam. xii. 8: ‘* From whose 


Pa 
hand have I taken a 


p> so as to cover my eyes 
therewith ’’ ? ? 
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not this the offering of life instead of life, 
of the innocent for the guilty? Still, we 
are convinced that it isan anachronism to 
Jook at the Hebrew sacrifices in the light 
of any full and definite theory on vicari- 
ous suffering. In the first place, we must 
remember that these were not sacrifices 
for sin as such, but for sins of ‘inadver- 
tence” (Lev. iv. 2), though if must be 
admitted that this term was understood 
in a very wide and liberal sense. lor 
him who sinned with ‘ta high hand” no 
sacrifice availed ; he was to be cut off 
from the congregation (Num. xv. 30, 31). 
Again, on the theory of substitution, the 
slaughter of the victim must have been 
the most important part, whereas it was 
effected by the lay worshipper, the sprink- 
ling and effusion of the ileod only being 
reserved for the priest. Nothing can be 
inferred from the laying on of hands, a 
rite common to holocausts and peace-of- 
ferings. And while, had the victim been 
laden with sin, it would have been im- 
pure; it was on the contrary declared 
‘‘most holy,” and eaten in some cases by 
the priests (Lev. vi. 22, cf. however, for 
traces of another view, Lev. vi. 23, xvi. 
28; Num. xix.) Lastly, the Talmudical 
maxim, ‘‘No atonement except through 
the blood” (Yoma, f. 5a. apud Dillmann) 
is not justified by the sacrificial law, since 
a man too poor to furnish a victim might 
offer the tenth part of an ephah of flour in- 
stead (Lev. v. 11). To sum up—the Is- 
raelites were taught that Jehovah accepted 
the life of the victim as an offering instead 
of the life of the transgressor. Further 
we cannot go. The sin was not trans- 
ferred to the victim: much less did the 
latter undergo punishment instead of the 
sinner. (The view here given is substan- 
tially identical with that of Kuenen, 
“*Godsdienst van Israel,” ch. viii. ; Dill- 
mann on Lev. p. 476.) 

Our Lord, as His words are reported in 
the synoptic gospels, only on one occasion 
applied sacrificial language to Himself, 
and Ilis ordinary teaching in Iis parables 
and other discourses is moral rather than 
doctrinal or mystical. The exception, 
however, is certainly a significant one. 
‘‘The Son of man” is proposed as a model 
of self-sacrificing love, for He caine not to 
be served, but to serve, and ‘‘to give His 
soul a ransom instead of many” (Avrporv 
avr? moAA GY, Matt. xx. 28; Mare. x. 45). 
It isSt. Paul who develops the idea convey- 
ed in these words, and though he of course 
is very far from setting forth a systematic 
and complete theory, still Christ crucified 
is the central point of his teaching. 

He constantly calls attention to the 
inborn depravity and helplessness of man- 
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kind, and here he sees the significance of 
Christ’s life. He, who knew no sin, con- 
demned ‘sin in the flesh” from the very 
fact that He first in His own person set 
a limit to its dominion, which had been 
hitherto universal (2 Cor. v. 21; Rom. viii. 
3, 4). But only in Christ’s death was 
our redemption actually secured. First, 
Christ was a sacrifice. He was our pas. 
chal lamb slain ‘‘in our behalf” (27ép 
not avri, and so always in St. Paul, 1 
Cor. v. 7). In this sacrifice Christ took 
our place and became ‘‘a curse” (Gal. iii. 
13), that is, the curse which was ours 
rested on him. Nay, God made Him who 
knew no sin to be ‘‘sin for our sake, that 
we may become the justice of God in 
Him” (2 Cor. v. 21). He was, as it were, 
the very concrete embodiment of sin, so 
truly did the penalty of our offences rest 
on Him. Through this sacrifice God re- 
conciled the world to Himself (2 Cor. v. 
18), and justified us through Christ’s 
blood. The classical passage is Rom. iii. 
23 seg. : ‘Whom God sets forth as a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice through faith by means 
of Llis blood for an exhibition of His jus- 
tice, because of the passing over of past 
sins in the forbearance of God. for an ex- 
hibition (I say) of His justice in the pre- 
sent time, that he might be just and the 
justifier of him who is of the faith of 
Jesus.” The Apostle means that God 
had appeared to be unjust because He had, 
not indeed forgiven past sins (quite the 
contrary), but still passed them over for 
a season Without adequate penalty. Now, 
he sets forth Jesus as an atoning sacrifice, 
thus at once justifying His own dealings 
with men and justifying the believer. 
God now could consistently with His jus- 
tice refrain from ‘‘reckoning” the offences 
of mankind (2 Cor. v. 19). 

Next, St. Paul often inrpfttes that 
Christ’s death was a éaftsfaction. He 
describes believers as redeemed from the 
law (Gal. iii. 18), or redeemed without 
further specification (ay opaferr, 1 Cor. 
vi. 20, vii. 23 ; @xoAvrpwors, Rom. iii. 
24; 1 Cor. i. 30; Ephes. i. 7; Col. i. 14). 

But we must observe that St. Paul, 
although his language shows that he re- 
garded Christ’s sufferings as in some 
sense vicarious, never uses that or any 
corresponding word, such as substitution 
or the like. He does not dwell on the 
view that Christ’s death was an equiva- 
lent for ours, but he recurs to an idea of 
avery different order—viz. the mystical 
doctrine that believers are one with 
Christ, die and rise again with Him to 
newness of life. Thus in 2 Cor. v. 14 
his conclusion from the promise ‘One 
died for the sake of all” is not ‘‘there- 
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fore we have escaped,” but ‘then all 
died.’’ It is this point which above all 
others brings into relief the noble morality 
of his doctrine, and gives such pathetic 
eloquence to his words. Christ has 
sacrificed Himself, therefore the believer 
also is dead to sin and to the world, and 
constantly sacrificing self with his Master 
(cf. Rom, vi. 1-11). Further, the theory 
of satisfaction is left quite undeveloped. 
T'wo points in the Epistle to the He- 
brews are worthy of note in this connec- 
tion. The sacrifices of the old law are 
tuken as the types of Christ's death (viil.), 
and Christ Himself is represented not 
only as a sacrifice, but also as a high- 
priest (iv. 14, ix. 11, x. 19). The former 
view is involved in St. Paul’s conception 
of Christ as the paschal lamb, but the 
latter is of capital importance in the nis- 
tory of the doctrine. We may brietl: 
dismiss the rest of the New Testament 
writings. The First Epistle of St. Peter 
eaks of Christ as ‘‘bearing our sins in 
is body upon the tree” (ii. 24). Weare 
‘‘ redeemed” with precious blood, ‘*‘ as of 
a lamb without blemish and without spot ” 
(i. 19). In the Apocalypse the ‘* lamb” 
who has been slain, and through whose 
blood we are redeemed, isa constant title 
of Christ. In the Gospel and Epistles of 
St. Jolin (cf. e.g. John i. 29, xvii. 19; 
1 Johni. 7, ii. 2, 12, iii. 5), little or no- 
thing is added, and there is nothing the 
least like the full exhibition of the atone- 
‘ment in St. Paul. 
2. The Doctrine in the Fathers.—The 
earliest Fathers do not carry us much 
beyond the very words of Scripture. In 
Clement of Rome Christ is said to be 
‘the high-priest of our oblations ” (1 a 
86), to have given His flesh for our flesh, 
His soul for our soul (7b. 49); in the 
Epistle falsely ascribed to Barnabas, to 
have ransomed us from death(Barnab. 19); 
in Ignatius (ad Ephes. v. 1), to have pre- 
sented Himself as a sacrifice and oblation 
to God. The notion of satisfaction is more 
prominent in Justin, who says (Dial. 95) 
that Christ ‘took on Himself the curses 
of all,” while Clement of Alexandria 
‘*Quis Dives,’ 37, p. 956) says that our 
rd ‘‘laid down His soul as an equiva- 
lent for all’ (a@vragiav rev oAwy). In 
the great work of St. Irenzeus, who wrote 
a little earlier, we meet for the first time 
with a full and dogmatic exposition of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation—an expo- 
sition wrung from him in his controversy 
with the Gnostics. According to him, it 
was not enough for God to vindicate Him- 
self: He had to vindicate His workman- 
ship (‘‘ Adv. Her.” iii. 28, 1); it was 
necessary that man should return to the 
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sanctify and obedience for which God 
had destined him. and overcome the devil 
as God meant him to be overcome. For 
this task fallen man was utterly unfit. 
But what mere man could not do, the 
Word of God, being made flesh, did (iii. 
18, 2, iii. 18, 7). Christ ‘‘ passed through 
every age, restoring communion to God 
with each” (16.) ‘The new Adam died on 
that day on which Adam died (spiritually) 
by disobedience to God (v. 23, 2). His 
atonement had a retrospective efficacy, 
He was the ‘‘man who strove for the 
fathers, and by obedience paid for dis- 
obedience” (iii. 18, 6). For the rest, he 
contents himself with the words of Scrip- 
ture, and lays down the principle that 
the Word ransomed us by His death, 
without inquiring to whom the ransom 
was paid (v. 1, 1).' Very similar is the 
doctrine of Tertullian (4* Adv. Mare.” iii. 
9), that Christ reformed our birth by His, 
and destroyed our death by His own. 

But soon the speculative mind of 
Origen applied itself to Christ’s satisfac. 
tien, and struck out a theory which was 
to exercise a great and lasting influence 
in the Church. The Gnostics maintained 
(see Baur, ‘‘Christl, Gnosis,” p. 272 seq.) 
that Christ deceived and auercame the 
demiurge or lower god who created the 
world. In the place of the demiurge 
Origen put tre devil, He asks (in Matt. 
tom. xvi. 8) to whom it was that Christ 
gave Ilis soul as a ransom. He distin- 
guishes the soul frora the spirit, which He 
commended tou the Father, and suggests 
that Christ’s soul was paid as a ransom to 
Satan that he might let us go free. Satan 
thought he could hold Christ bound in 
death. But it was not so. Christ was 
‘free among the dead,” nay, so much 
stronger than Satan, that He wrested 
from the power of death all who believe 
in Him. In the East this strauge fane 
of Origen had only.a partial success. It 
was adopted by Gregory Nyssen (‘: Orat. 
Cat.” 22 seq.), who explains the deception 
of the devil on the ground that, although 
he knew Christ’s miraculous birth and 

wer, he saw Him clothed in flesh, and 

lieved he could secure Him as his own. 
But at an earlier date Athanasius tacitly 
rejects it. His view is (‘De Incarn.” 8) 
that Christ ‘delivering His body to 
death instead of all, offered it (1p067y e) 
to the Father.”? Gregory Nazianzen, 


1 Baur's statement (Lehrbuch der 
geschichle, p. 131), that Irenweus held the devil's 
rule over us to be just, is refuted by the saint’s 
own words (v. 1, 1) ‘‘injuste nebis dosbinahatar 
apostasia."’ . 

* We deliberately reject Baur’s interpretation oe 
St. Athanasius, viz. that Christ paid the ransom 
to death conceived of as a person. 
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although (‘‘ Orat.” xxxix. 13) he accounts | and developed by St. Thomas. He denies 


for the deception of the devil much as 
Gregory Nyssen had done, vet in another 
place (** Orat.”” xv. 21) distinetly repudi- 
ates the supposition that Christ paid a 

rice to the eal The Father received 
It, ‘not asking for it, or needing it, but 
because of the dispensation (61a rv 
otxovomtiayv), and because man had to 
be sanctified by the human nature of 
God” (t@ avipwaziv@ tov veovd). St. 
John of Damascus sums up all results of 
theological speculation in the East, and 
he utterly sets aside Origen’s theory, It 
was the Father who had been offended, 
and He, not ‘‘ the tyrant,” must *‘ receive 
the ransom” (“De Fid. Orthodox.” iil. 
27). 

In the Latin Church Origen’s tenet 
struck deeper root. St. Augustine (‘* De 
Lib. Arbitr.” iii. 10) holds that after the 
fall Satan claimed men as his own ‘‘by 
most just right.” Buthe slew Jesus, who 
was not only sinless, but born without 
concupiscence, and so most justly was 
obtiged to loose those who believe in 
Jesus, Augustine is followed by St. Leo 
(Serin, xxiii. 3 et 4), ‘* Per injustitiam 
plus petendi totius debiti summa vacu- 
atur”); by St. Bernard (‘‘ De Error. 
Abwlard.” cap. 5 et 6); and by the Mas- 
ter of the Sentences (‘‘Sentent.” lib, iii. 
distinct. 19). 

8. The Doctrine of the Schoolmen.— 
St. Anselin’s famous treatise, ‘‘Cur Deus 
Homo,” marks a new epoch in the treat. 
ment of the doctrine, and the discussion 
of it within the Church has continued 
ever since within the lines which he has 
laid down. Te lived before Bernard and 
Peter Lombard, but we have not placed 
hin in strict chronological order, because 
the new position which he occupied did 
not become immediately the accepted one 
in the Church. His view did, however, 
finally prevail in substance, and became 
dominant in the Scholastic period, just 
as that of Origen had been among the 
Western Fathers. He fixed attention on 
sin mainly as an offence done to God's 
honour, to whom and not to the devil 
reparation must be made, for he utterly 
denies the devil’s rights over man (i, 7). 
God was constrained by a moral necessity 
to punish sin or else to provide an atone- 
ment. ‘* Necesse est ergo ut aut ablatus 
honor solvatur aut poena sequatur ” (i. 13). 
Christ’s human nature enabled Tim to 
incur, His Divine nature to satisfy, the 
debt (ii. 6 et 7). As He made this pay- 
ment or satisfaction freely, He merited a 
reward which He did not need for Hin- 
self, and therefore transmitted to us. 

The theory of St. Anselm was amended 


in opposition to Anselm, the necessity of 
Christ’s passion. God is subject to no 
restraint, and might have liberated us 
from sin and its consequences without the 
death of Christ (4f Summa,” ii. 4, 2 et 8). 
So, again, Christ’s deatl: was not a penalty 
inflicted upon Him by God. He as man 
willingly offered Himself for us, and God 
permitted wicked men to work tbeir will 
upon Him, and accepted His death as a 
sacrifice and satisfaction for our sins (8b. 
47, 8); nor did the merit and satisfaction 
of Christ consist in His mere death and 
sufferings considered by themselves. The 
passion was meritorious because willingly 
undergone (7b. 47, 1). Christ’s death was 
a perfect satisfaction. For full satisfac- 
tion is made when the offended persen 
receives that which he loves as much as 
or more than he hates the offence done 
to him. Now Christ’s satisfaction was 
superabundant, first, because of the ex- 
ceeding love which led Him to suffer, 
then because He offered the life of a God- 
man for our ransom, thirdly because of 
the greatness of lis sufferings (76. xl viii. 
2). It was also a sacrifice, Inasmuch as 
it was offered *‘for the honour properly 
due to God,” and in order to propitiate 
Him ; and here too it was the free will 
and love of Christ which made His obla- 
tion acceptable (26. 8), and the merit of 
Christ's sacrifice and satisfaction is in- 
finite because of the dignity of His person 
(this is implied in iii. qu. xlvi. obj. 6, 
compared with the answer). As sin par- 
takes of the nature of infinity because 
committed against God, who is infinitely 
great and good, so with the worth of 
Christ’s atonement, because offered by a 
person of infinite dignity. This, however, 
by no means excludes the necessity of 
acceptation on God’s part. It was neces- 
sary that He should freely give up His 
Son for the life of the world, just as it 
was necessary that Christ should freely 
suffer. 

Like St. Thomas, Duns Scotus reject- 
ed the notion that Christ’s death was the 
only means by which we could have been 
freed from sin and-death, but he brought 
another point in the discussion prominent- 
ly forward. He regarded Christ’s merit as 
finite, not infinite, because it proceeded 
from a created human will: ‘* Meritum 
Christi fuit finitum quia a principio fini- 
to essentialiter dependens” (3 dist. 19, n. 
7, quoted by Werner, ‘‘Johannes Duns 
Scotus,” p. 457 seg.), although the dig- 
nity of Christ’s person made it ‘‘con- 
gruous ” that God should accept His sat- 
isfaction for us all (%b.) Here we reach 
the last stage in the history of the con- 
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troversy among Catholics. Clem. VI. (in 
Extravag. ** Uniyenitus,” lib. v. tit. 9, De 
Preenit, et Remiss.) speaks of Christ’s ‘* in- 
finite merits,” and asserts that one drop 
of His blood would, because of its “ union 
with the Word,” have sufliced for the 
redemption of mankind. The Scotists 
rightly refused to take this as a dogina- 
tic decision on the matter, and although 
the Thomist opinion has been widely 
adopted even by those who do not be- 
long to the Thomist school (see e.g. Bil- 
luart, ‘‘ De Incarnat.” Diss. xix. a. 5; and 
for an invaluable catena of Patristic pas- 
sages, Petavius ‘‘ De Incarnat.” xii. 9), 
the question is still open. The Council 
of Trent (e.g. Sess. vi. ‘De Justific.” 
cap. 11) contented itself with general 
stuternents, e.g. that Christ is the pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the whole world 
“through faith in His blood.” For the 
history of the doctrine we have been 
chiefly helped by Ritschl, ‘‘ Altkatho- 
lische Kirche;” Baie: “Lehre von der 
Verséhnung,” and ‘‘ Lehrbuch der Dog- 
mengeschichte ”; Jowett, Epistles of St. 
Paul, vol. ii, where there is an essay on 
the subject; Pfeiderer, ‘* Paulinismus ”; 
Schenkel’s ** Bibellexikon,’ Art. Versch- 
nung, Petavius and Franzelin, ‘‘ De In- 
carnatione.” Much has been done to 
»pularise the subject in England by an 
English Catholic, Mr. Oxenham, in his 
interesting work on the Atonement. 
SARDICA, THE COUNCIL OF, was 
summoned, as the members of the synod 
expressly state, by the two emperors Con- 
stans and Constantius (rvrot of evdep- 
é6rarot Sactdeis Ovvnyayov nuas— 
apud Athanas. § Apol. contr. Arian.” 
44); The wish for the convocation of 
the synod began on the part of the 
bishops Julius of Rome, Hosius of Cor- 
dova, and Maximin of Treves, They 
addressed themselves to Constans, and 
he arranged matters with his brother 
(Athanas. ‘‘Apol, ad Constant.” 4). 
The date of meeting was long a sub- 
Ve of debate, but the discovery of the 
aschal letters of Athanasius in @ Sy- 
riac translation (first published by Cure- 
ton, London, 1852) makes it certain that 
the synod was held either in 343 or 344, 
and Hlefele (‘‘ Coneil.” i. 535) is in favour 
of the latter date. ‘he place of meeting 
—Sardica, now Sophia in Ilyria—lay 
conveniently on the borders of the two 
empires.’ ‘Lhe synod gives three reasons 
for its convocation: first, the troubles 
17t was in Tilyricum Orientale, and so in the 
dominion of Constantius, about 59 miles weet of 
Constantinople. The present town is in Euro- 
an Turkey. It has 50,000 inhabitants, of whom 


(00 are Christians, and is the sext of a Greek 
metropolitan and Catholic vicar-apostolic. 
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which had arisen from the persecution 
of orthodox bishops, particularly Atha- 
nasius, Marcellus of Ancyra, Aaclepas of 
(iaza; next, the extirpation of the Arian 
heresy; and, thirdly, the restoration of 
true faith in Christ (see the letter quot- 
ed above, and a slight variation in the 
statement, Mansi, ‘‘Conci).” iii. 40). The 
bishops of the Eusebian or Arianising 
pe numbered 76, those of the Catho- 
ic party 94 (see Hefele, ‘*Concil.” i, p. 
541). Julius bishop of Rome was repre- 
sented by the priests Archidamus and 
Philoxenius; but it was Hosius bishop of 
Cordova who presided (Athanas. ‘ Hist. 
Arian, ad Monach.” iv, 16, 7 a@yta 6v- 
vo0605 7S mponyopus ny ¢ wEyas Oot 
0S; also Theodor. ‘‘H. E.” iil. 15; So- 
zom, iii. 12). In the list given by Atha- 
nasius (* Apol. ec. Arian.” 50) the Roman 
priests sign immediately after Hosius., 
‘he Eusebians, finding the monty fa- 
vourable to Athanasius, Marcellus, and 
the other bishops incriminated by them, 
withdrew to the neighbouring city of 
Philippopolis, whence they addressed a 
letter to the clergy of Christendom. In 
this they repeat their accusations against 
Marcellus, Athanasius, Paul of Constanti- 
nople, Asclepas of Gaza, and the bishops 
generally who were assembled at Sardica. 
They append a semi-aArian creel, which 
ig nearly identical with that known as 
the fourth formula of Antioch. It omits 
the ooover0s, which was the test of or- 
thodoxy, and at the same time anathe. 
matises the Anomeeans or strict Arians. 
The Eusebians claimed to be the true 
synod of Sardica. The text of their en- 
eyclical is given by St Hilary of Poic- 
tiers (Fragm. iii. p. 1807-13286). 
Meanwhile, the orthodox bishops were 
left to pursue their work in peace. After 
investigation, they acquittea Athanasius, 
Marcellus, and Asclepas, &c., and anathe- 
matised the Eusebian leaders, Theodore 
of Heraclea, Narcissus of Neronias, Aca- 
cius of Caesarea, Stephen of Antioch, Un 
sacius of Singodunuimn, Valens of Mursia, 
Menophantes of Ephesus, and Genrge of 
Laodicea. 
Next, dogma came directiy under con- 
sideration, and some proposed that the 
synod should issue a new Creed. It was 
ruled, however, that no addition should 
be made to the Nicene symbol (Athanas, 
‘*Tom. ,d Antioch.” 5). The Sardicans 
creed, therefore, given by Theodoret (‘‘H 
i.” ii. 8) cannot be genuine, though the 
Ballerini conjecture (oilition of St. Leo, 
tom. iil. p. xxxix.), with great proba 
bility, that this Creed, a translation of 
which is given in the Latin acts of the 
council discovered by Maffei, was actual 
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ly put forward and approved by some of 
the Fathers. 

Lastly, the council passed a number 
of canons for the regulation of discipline. 
Canons 1 and 2 forbid the translation of 
bishops. Canon 3 forbids bishops to or- 
dain or perform other spiritual acts out 
of their own dioceses, except when call- 
ed upon to do so by the metropolitan 
and bishops of the provinces. Charges 
against a bishop are to be judged by 
the bishops of the province. Then fol- 
low decrees concerning appeal to Rome, 
which have been the subject of eager 
controversy, At the emd of canon 3, 
already quoted, the council supposes the 
case of & bishop who has been condemn- 
ed by the bishops of his province, and 
still pleads innocence. It proceeds, “If 
it seems good to your charity, let us 
honour the memory of Peter the Apos- 
tle.” Hefele (‘‘Concil.” i. p. 576) gives 
the following summary of the council's 
determinations on this right of appeal to 
Rome: : 

(1) A bishop deposed by his compro- 
Vincials may appeal to the Pope per- 
sonally (canon 5), or through the court 
of first instance—viz. the comprovincial 
bishops who have condemned him (can- 
on 8). 

(2) Rome may confirm the former 
sentence or appoint a court of second 
instance (canon 8). 

(3) This latter court is to consist of 
bishops from another, and that a neigh- 
bouring province (canons 8 and 5). 

(4) The Pope may appoint legates to 
act as assessors and to preside (canon 5). 

(5) If a bishop appeals to the Pope, 
his see is not to be filled up till Rome 
has either confirmed the original sen- 
tence or deferred the matter to a court 
of second instance (canon 4). Of course, 
in the latter case no step could be taken 
till the cause had been tried a second 
time. 

In many copies the Sardican canons 
were appended to, and so confused with, 
those of the first Nicene council. It was 
this, in all probability, which led Pope 
Zosimus, in his dispute with the African 
bishops, to allege a Nicene canon which 
recognised the Pope’s right of re-examin- 
ing the cause of a bishop condemned by 
his colleagues. And, acting on this prin- 
ciple, he received the appeal of the priest 
Apiarius of Sicca, who had been condemn- 
ed in his own country (Hefele, i. p. 357). 
The African prelates replied that they 
could not find the canon in question; and, 
in fact, even the Sardican canon does not 
contemplate appeals froin priests. It was 
not till the ninth century, in the contro- 
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versy with Hincmar of Rheims, that the 
Sardican rule underwent essential altera- 
tion, so that all charges involving the de- 
position of bishops were reserved to Rome 
us caus® mayores, even in the first in- 
stance. This latter principle found com. 
plete expression in the forged decretals 
(Hefele, i. p. 577).! 

Canons 7, 8, 9 restrict, and in great 
measure prohibit, the visits of bishops to 
the Imperial Court. Canon 10 forbids epis- 
copal consecration per saltum. Canons 
11 and 12 enforce episcopal residence, and 
forbid a bishop to officiate in a strange 
diocese, Canons 13 and 14 forbid one 
bishop to restore a cleric whom another 
bishop has excommunicated, but permit 
the cleric to appeal to the metropolitan 
or, in his absence, to the nearest bishop. 
Here the Latin text inserts a canon which 
forbids a bishop to ordain for his own 
diocese a cleric who is subject to another 
bishop. Canon 16: clerics, like bishops 
(see above, canon 11), must not be absent 
from their diocese more than three weeks. 
Canon 17: only if unjustly expelled from 
his see may a bishop remain im a strange 
city. Canons 18 and 19 concern the strife 
for the bishopric at Thessalonica and the 
oe that had arisen thence. Canon 

0 enforces the previous canons (7, 8, 9) 
on episcopal visits to the Court, and gives 
a certain control over travelling bishops 
to the prelates of the sees on the great 
roads. 

Three additional documents of im- 
portance are still extant: the first an 
encyclical] to all Christian bishops; the 
second a letter to the Church of Alex- 
andria, declaring the innocence of Atha- 
nasius; the third a letter to Julius, bishop 
of Rome, recognising his reasons for ab- 
sence and giving him an account of the 
proceedings. 

By some historians and critics, viz. 
Baronius, Natalis Alexanaer, the Balle- 
rini, and Palma, the Council of Sardica 
has been considered cecumenical. No 
doubt it was convoked as an ecumenical 
council. Moreover, its canons were ap- 
proved by the council in Trullo, and 
received, according to Pope Nicolas I., 
by the whole {Church (see Hefele, i. p. 
622). This latter fact, however, proves 
nothing, since the disciplinary enactments 
of many other councils—e.g. of Ancyra 
and Neocwsarea—were generally received. 
On the other side it is to be remembered 
that, although the episcopate of East and 

1 The Carthaginian od of 494 a.p. rejected 
appeals to Rome as infringing the rights of the 
African Church (Hefele, fl. p. 87 seg) Yet 
Celestine and Leo the Great and the 12th synod of 

between Nicaa 


Toledo make the same co on 
and Sardica (Hefele, {. p. 621), 
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West was summoned, scarcely any East- 
ern bishops were actually present at the 
deliberations. This might have been 
compensated by subsequent subscription 
of the decrees on the part of absent 
bishops. But, although the decrees were 
transmitted through Christendom, only 
about 200 absent bishops signed, of whom 
ninety-four were Egyptians. No single 
ancient authority speaks of the council 
as ecumenical, St. Augustine (‘‘ Contr. 
Crescon.” iii. 34, iv. 44; Kp. 44 ad 
Eleus. 8) did not even know that an 
orthodox synod had met at Sardica. 
Gregory the Great (‘‘ Epist.” lib. ii. Ep. 
10) and Isidore of Seville (‘‘ Etymolog.” 
vi. 16) recognise four General Councils 
only, viz. Nicwa, Constantinople, Ephe- 
gus, and Chalcedon. These are the chief 
reasons which have constrained Bellar- 
. Inine, De Marca, Tillemont, Fleury, Du- 
Pin, Ceillier, Neander, and many other 
scholars, to deny Sardica a place among 
the General Councils [Hefele, ‘‘ Concil.” 
i, p. 538 seq. 

SHEMP GHAM, ORDER OF. 
This order was founded by Gilbert the 
priest of Sempringham in Lincolnshire, 
about 1135, for both men and women. 
The rule for the women was that of 
Benedictine nuns, that of the men was 
the same as that followed by Austin 
ranons; in either case St. Gilbert added 
particular statutes of hisown. The habit 
of a Gilbertine canon was a black cassock 
with a white cloak over it, and a hood 
lined with lambskin. At his death in 
1189 St. Gilbert left thirteen houses of 
his order, of which nine were double, and 
the others for men only. In the double 
monasteries the only common portion was 
the church, and in that the nuns and 
canons could neither see nor hear each 
other; the other buildings were placed at 
a considerable distance apart. Robert 
ane, the well-known author of one 
of the old English *‘Rhyming Chroni- 
cles,” was a member of this order. 

At the Dissolution, the following 
twenty-five Gilbertine houses were sup- 
pressed : 


Alvingham (Linc.) Mattersey (Notts) 
Ballington (Linc.) Mirmand (Cambr.) 
Oambridye Newatede (Linc.) 


Catteley (Linc.) 
Chicksand (Beds.) 
Clattercote (Oxf.) 
Elreton (York) 
Fordham (Cambr.) 
Haverholm (Linc.) 
Hitchin (Herts) 
Holland Bridge (Linc.) 
Lincoln 

Marlborough 


SISTHRHOODS [sce p. a) 
Ststerhood of Bon Secours.—This in- 


North Ormeaby (Linc.) 
Old Malton (York) 
Overton (York) 
Pulton (Wilta) 
Sempringham 
Sixhill (Lince.) 
Shouldham (Norf,) 
Walton (York 

ork, St. Andrew's 
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stitute was founded by Mgr. de Quelen, 
archbishop of Paris in 1822, for the care 
of the sick in their own homes, and also 
of orphans. It was formally approved 
by the Holy See in 1875. Many congre- 
gations had been established before 1822 
to minister to the spiritual and corporal 
necessities of the sick poor, but this was 
the first which undertook to attend on 
rich and poor alike. On application 
being made to the Rev. Mother Superior 
of any house of the sisters, she sends to 
the house of the sick person a sister, who 
takes charge of the sick-room, giving her 
attendance at night or during the day, 
as may seem to be best; if she is up at 
night, she takessix hours’ rest during the 
day. ‘When the Bon Secours sister is 
in the sick-room, the family of the patient 
may feel as secure at night as if they all 
watched at the bedside of their relative. 
Nothing that can contribute to the ease 
and comfort of the sick person is omitted 
by the sister. Every change is watched, 
every symptom noted, and the instrue- 
tions of the physician are scrupulously 
obeyed.” The dying are ‘especially 
aided and consoled by these experienced 
and holy daughters of religion.”? An 
offering, according to the means of the 
family calling in the sister, is made for 
the support of the community. 

In 1884 this sisterhood had eleven 
houses in France, the mother house and 
novitiate being at Paris, one in London 
(Bayswater), four in ITreland (Belfast, 
Cork, Dublin, Tralee), and one in the 
United States (Baltimore). 

Sisters of La Sainte Union des Sacrés 
Ceurs. This congregation was founded 
at Douai in 1828 by the Very Rev. the 
Abbé Debrabant, a priest of the diocese 
of Cambrai. The rule and constitutions 
are chiefly taken from the mild rule pre- 
scribed by St. Francis de Sales to the 
nuns of the Visitation [Visrration, ORDER 
OF THE]. The special object of the insti- 
tute is the education of girls in every rank 
of society. In capitals and large towns 
the sisters open boarding and day schools 
for the richer classes; elsewhere their 
schools are on a higher or more moderate 
scale, according to the requirements of 
the locality. The superior-general, who 
governs the congreg#tion with the aid of 
a council, resides in the mother house at 
Douai. There are about two hundred. 
houses in France and Belgium, Willing 
testimony to the good done by the sisters 
has been borne by several of the French 
bishops, particularly the archbishop of 
Cambrai, while the educational inspectors 


1 Letter from the superior of the convent of ee 


‘ congregation at tJ, Lower Mount Street, Dab 
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in France have certified the efficiency of 
their teaching. 

There are seven convents of La Sainte 
Union in the United Kingdom, the prin- 
cipal of which is at Highgate Road, J.on- 
don. Since 1883 two houses have been 
established at Buenos Ayres. 

The Abbé Debrabant died at Douai in 
the odour of sanctity in 1880, having pre- 
viously secured for his institute the final 
approbation of the Holy See.! 

Sisters of Notre Dame. [Weare glad 
to correct and extend the short notice in 
the text (p. 766) by means of a ‘Sketch 
of the Life of the Servant of God, Julie 
Billiart,” kindly sent to us froin the con- 
vent at Clapham.] Marie Rose Julie 
Billiart was born at Cuvilly, in Picardy, 
in 1751. She was the child of poor 

arents, and born to a lot of constant 
abour, but from a very early age she 
sanctified her life by prayer and the zeal 
of winning souls, For thirty years in 
the middle of her life she was unable to 
walk on account of some nervous disease; 
in 1804 it left her and did not return. 
She narrowly escxped ill-usage at the 
hands of the revolutionists, who (1790) 
were exasperated by her refusal to hold 
communion with the ‘‘constilutional ” 
ie [ConsTITUTIONAL CLERGY] who 
ad been sent to Cuvilly. After the 
Terror was over, the Countess Baudouin, 
who had known Julie at her native vil- 
lage, took her with her to Amiens. The 
commencement made in 1797 proved 
abortive; it was not till 1803 that, with 
the sanction of the bishop, and by the 
counsel of the celebrated F. Varin, Julie 
Billiart and her friend Francoise Blin de 
Bourdon, Viscountess de Gézaincourt, 
Jaid the permanent foundations of the 
institute of the Sisters of Notre Dame, 
‘fan order which had for its primary 
object the salvation of the souls of poor 
children.” In 1809 the mother house 
and the administration of the order were 
transferred to Namur. The foundress 
lived to see fifteen convents of her insti- 
tute, dying in 1816. The rules and con- 
stitutions received the formal approbation 
of the Holy See in 1844. ‘ The congre- 
ation is now flourishing in Belgium, 
Eneland, and America, possessing (in 
1883) 106 convents, while its apostolate 
extends over the souls of more than 
140,000 children and adults.” A process 
for the beatification and canonisation of 
Julie Billiart was opened at Namur in 
1881. 

SYNODALS. A small payment in 
the nature of a ‘‘cathedraticum ” (q. v.), 


2 From information kindly supplied by the 
congregation. 


TESTAMENT. 


due from the incumbents of benefices to 
the ear The word occurs in the pre- 
face to the Anglican prayer-book. he 
name seems to have originated in the 
practice of making this payment on the 
occasions when the clergy met the bisho 

in synod. (Hook’s ‘‘Church Dictionary.’’) 

TESTAMENT. I[n the Old Testa- 
ment, N32 (from fA, ‘to cut”) is the 
usual word for ‘‘covenant.” It occurs 
first in Gen. vi. 18, and then in a large 
number of passages. The idea of cove- 
nant passes off into that of a promise 
made by one of the contracting parties 
(Gen. 1x. 10), into that of a precept to be 
observed by the other (Deut. iv. 13), or 
into that of a dispensation or economy 
(Jer. xxx. 1, 83). In almost every case 
the LXX translators render M3 by 
d1abnun.' It seems strange, at first 
sight, that the LAX should have so per- 
sistently used d:atyxn with a meaning 
which it rarely has in classical Greek, 
while they had the common and unam- 
biguous word 6urtyx7 at hand. Aquila 
and Symmachus, ‘‘ In Gen.” vi. 18 (Field, 
‘*Hexapl. Orig.” vol. i. p. 24) do employ 
OuvOnxn. Yet it was a true instinct 
which led the LXX to avoid a term like 
Gvvtnxyn, Which might have seemed to 

ut God on a level with His people. 

Moreover, the sense given to dra6yxn, 
though uncommon, was still distinctly 
sanctioned by good authors.? 

In the Deuterocanonical books of the 
Old Testament (see instances in Schleus- 
ner), and in the New, 61a6)x7 retains its 
meaning of ‘‘covenant.” It never, ex- 
cept in a single instance, has the usual 
classical sense of ‘‘ will” or ‘‘ testament.” 
Even in the solitary passage which is an 
exception to the general rule—viz. Heb. 
ix. 16, 17—the writer starts with the no- 
tion of covenant, and then is led by the 
thought of the inheritance which this 
covenant conferred and the death of our 
Lord, who is the ‘‘ mediator of the cove- 
nant,” to use 62a07x7 for ‘‘ testament.” § 

It is plain, however, that the authors 
of the Old Latin version misunderstood 
the Biblical use of 6zatyjx7, and hence 
they constantly render it by ‘‘testamen- 
tum.” This must have obscured the 


1 The only exccptiona, so far as we can find, 
are 1 Kings xi. 11, where evroAas is used, and Deut. 
ix. 15, where peprvpiwr is probably the true read- 
ing. Onthe other hand, &- 6y<y answers lo SPR 
(“ brotherhood *"’) in Zach. xi. 14. 

2 Bishop Lightfoot (on Galat. p. 138) quotes 
Aristoph. ** Av.” 438, fy py btabwrrat y ode dca- 
Onxny epnot, 

3 Other cases in the New Testament where 
&a8yxy is suid to mean “testament” are alleged, 
even by some modern echolare of repute—e.g. by 
Cremer, “Lex. N. T."" Eng. Transl. p. 549—bu@ 


as we are persuaded, erroneously. 
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wfduilg jf ‘testamentum” itself, for 
sumetimes it seems .mpossible to make 
the passages where it is found intelligible 
without recurring to the idea of covenant 
(cf. e.g. Ps. Ixxxii, [iii.] 6, ‘‘siimul adver- 
sum te testamentumdisposuerunr”). St. 
Jerome tried to remedy the mischef. A 
glance at the Latin concordance shows 
that almost all the places where ‘‘ testa- 
mentum” is now found belong to those 
parts of the Bible which he merely re- 
vised. If we turn to his psalter, ‘‘ex 
hebraica veritate,” we find that out of the 
twenty-one places where the Latin psalter 
now in Church use has ‘ testamentum” 
not one was left unchanged by him. In 
each he substitutes ‘* faedus,” ‘‘ pactum,” 
or the like. Still, even Jerome is not 

uite consistent. In seven verses of the 

ible he has ‘‘testamentum” for the 
Hebrew pv, “covenant,” viz. Num. 
xiv. 44; Jer. ini. 16; Dan. xi. 28, 30, 32; 
Zach. ix.11; Mal. ni. 1. But in any ease 
the use of the Latin Church was already 
fixed, and even St. Jerome could not 
have altered it. 

Since our Saviour represents the re- 
demption which He wrought as a d:a4y47 
sealed with blood just asthe older dratyxy 
had been d:ab7)x7 and “testamentum” 
became accepted titles of the Gospel dis- 
pensation among Greeks and Latins re- 
spectively. Then, as the canon of the 
new dispensation arose and was naturally 
contrasted with the sacred books of the 
Jewish church, it became usual to speak 
of ra 77S TaAaias S1abyuns Bi Bria (0 
Melito of Sardis, apud Kuseb ‘“ HH. EK.” 
iv. 26): ai 77s nats Sratyuns vypapai 
(ras SnAw@Bei6as rs MeivAs Stabs 
yragpas, Kuseb. “H. E.” iii. 25), .7.A. 
This phraseology, as might be easily 
shown, has always continued, nor do 
Christian writers, down to Irenrus_ in- 
clusive, ever go beyond it. To them 
61a6nxn or ‘*testamentum” means an act 
or state consequent upon that act, but 
never a Collection of books. 

But at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury a new coidtetnedaa was introduced, 
and became Pebulate y an easy abbre- 
viation, d:a6yx7 or “testamentum” was 
substituted for ai rns d1acdnuns ypagat, 
*‘scripture testamenti,” ete. How easy 
this change was appears clearly enough 
from St. Paul’s language (2 Cor. iii. 14), 
éml ry avayracet ris madras d100- 
Oyxns. He means, of course, ‘the old 
covenant,” but were we to translate the 
**Old Testament” in our modern sense, 
unscholarly as the version would be, the 
substance would not be seriously affected. 
It is, therefore, often very hard to deter- 
mine the precise meaning of the terms 
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d1a6yxy and ‘testamentum” jin later 
authors, And this the more because 
heretics from the Gnostics downwards, 
who denied that God was the “auctor” 
of the old dispensation, also denied that 
he was the ‘‘auctor” of the Hebrew 
Bible. Still, there is decisive proof of 
the early date at which the innovation 
was made in the nse of the words, and so 
much is admitted by men of very different 
schools, such as Bishop Lightfoot (on 
ualat., p. 141), Hilgenfeld (‘* Einleit. m 
das N. T.” p. 80), Rénseh (ON. T. Tertul- 
lian’s,” p- 47). (See also a much older 
writer, Planck, whose dissertation on the 
word aavq@y is printed in the second 
volume of Rosenmiiller’s ‘‘Commenta- 
tiones theologice.” 

The folowing are the most important 
passages :-— 

Tertull. ‘Adv. Mare.” iv. 1: ‘ Duos 
deos dividens, proinde diversos, alterum 
alterius instrumenti vel quod magis est 
usui dicere, testamenti.” ‘ Instrumen- 
tuin” is a technical term of the Roman 
law, retained by Tertullian in its original 
sense of ‘‘document alleged in proof” 
(cf.e.g. ‘‘Apol.” x. 48; “spect.” 4; ‘Tes- 
timon.” 1; ‘‘Coron.” 4; ‘‘Scorp.” 15), 
and is here identified with ‘testamen- 
tum.” Therefore ‘‘testamentum” must 
have come to signify a collection of writ- 
ings. ‘The latter may have this force in 
‘“ Resurrect.” 39, but it is not certain. 
Lactantius, ‘‘Inst.” iv. 20: ‘‘Serip- 
tura omnis in duo testamenta divisa est 
ea vero qu® post resurrectionem 
ejus scripta sunt, novum = testamentum 
nominantur; Judai veteri utuntur.” 
Rufinus, in translating Origen ‘In 
Exod.” Horn, vill. 3: ‘*Solum vetus non 
suflicit ad bibendum, sed veniendum ad 
novum testamentum.” Here, as in Ter. 
tullian, ‘‘testumentum” is made equivae 
lent to ‘‘instrumentum,” t.e. to a docu. 
ment. The sume in his translation of 
Origen’s ‘‘ Prolog. in Cantic.”: ‘Tllud 
tamen palam est, multa vel ab Apostolis 
vel ab evanyelistis exempla esse prolata 
et novo testamento inserta, que in his 
scripturis quas canonicas habemus nune- 
quam legimus, in Apocryphis tamen in- 
veniuntur.” The tnsertion of apocryphal 
passages (c.g. in 1 Cor. ii. 9) fixes the 
sense of ‘‘testamentum” as a book. 
Augustine, ‘Civ. Dei,” xx. 4, sets out 
by dividing the Bible into the books of 
the old and new ‘instrumentum,” but 
seems in the same chapter to use ‘‘ testa. 
mentum” as a synonym. 

It is more difficult to produce evidence 
for a similar use of dza67x7. But the 
following are to the point:— 

Epiphanius, “Her.” xxx. 7: Mar- 
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Garos povos éBparér? nar EBpatxors 
ypappacy by ry xatvy State énxotn- 
6aro tv tov EevayyedAtov Exbecdiy re 
Mal NNPUY UA, e may be confident 
that the latter meaning of 61a6nx7 is in- 
tended here. In the wider sense the state- 
ment would have been notoriously false. 
St. John of Damascus, ‘‘ De Fid. Or- 
thodox.” iv. 17, giving a list of the can- 
onical books: €is éorty 6 Oe0S, UxO0 TE 
xadaias d1abnxns xnpvrrouevos mai 
xatvys. This is not decisive, but the 
context and the present participle x7pur- 
SEAS favour the later meaning of 
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Add to this the early use of év61a67x01 
BitBrot, ypagpat, x.t.A. (e.g. by Origen 
apud Euseb. ‘*H. E.” vi. 25). It means 
‘*books put in a collection, or exisling in 
a collection, called d1a67%7.” 

The Syriac Christians adopted the 
Greek word 612677, simply transcribing 
it into their own character, Lobes; and 
in St. Ephraem we find (‘‘ Carm. Nisib.” 
ed. Bickel], iii. 119) the expression ‘‘ two 


Testaments” (anise wise), in the 


modern sense, meaning, ¢.¢ two colleo- 
tions of books. 
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